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BJEYHOLSS'S  SYSTEM  OF  HEDICIITE 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 

Editbd  bt  J.  RUSSELL  REYNOLDS.  M.D.. 

Professor  of  tb«  Principles  and  Practice  of  Hedleloe  in  natrersity  College,  London. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS  BT 

nENRY  HARTSHORNE,  M.D., 

lAte  Professor  of  H^rgtene  ia  the  UnlTersitj  of  Penntxlranta. 

To  b«  completed  in  three  Urge  and  handsome  rojrnl  octavo  Totnmes,  oontaininK  in  all  abont 
TBRKK  THOUIABD  olearl;  printed  doable-colamned  pages,  with  numf  rous  i'lastrations. 

Subscription pi'rn  in  e/oth  binding,  $15  00  :  in  feother^  rai'e'i  handf,  $1S,00. 
Price p$r  voifimt,  in  eloth,  $6.00;  in  UalAer,  $6.00. 

ToLUKB  I.    (Hotn  Ttndy)  contains  Oexeral  Diseases  and  Diseases  or   tbb  Nektods 

System. 
ToLDiiE  II.  (ntarlg  reaily)w\\\  contain  Diseases  of  tbe  Respikatobt  and  Ciecdlatobt 

Systems. 
Volume  III.  (<Aorf/y)  will  contain  Diseases  of  ihf,  Dioestite  and  Blood  olahdclab 

Ststehs,  of  the  Urinaby  Orqabs,  or  the  Female  Rbpbodoctivb  System,  and  or 

THE  CUTANBODS  SySTBM. 

Bejnolds's  System  or  Mbdicihk,  reoently  completed,  has  aoqnired,  rinoe  the  trst  appearance 
of  the  first  Tolame,  the  weil-ileserred  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  which  modern  British 
medicine  is  presented  in  its  fullest  and  moat  practical  form.  This  oonid  soaice  be  otherwise  in 
rieiF  of  tbe  hiot  that  the  object  kept  in  view  throughout  has  leen  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
disease,  and  that  the  whole  ia  the  result  of  the  c  llaboration  of  tbe  leading  minds  of  the  pro- 
fession, each  snhjeot  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  regntded  as  its  highest  anthoritjr. 
Thaa  we  have  Diseases  of  tbe  Bladder  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Malpositions  of  the  Uterus  by 
Grailt  Hewitt,  Insanity  by  Hexby  Maudsley,  Consumption  by  J.  Hogues  Bennkt,  Diseases 
of  the  Spine  by  Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  the  Heart  by  Frascis  Sibson,  Alcoholism  by 
Frahcis  K.  Anstie,  Renal  ASeotions  by  William  Roberts,  Asthma  by  Hyde  Salted,  Cere- 
bral Affections  by  H.  CharltO!!  Bastiam,  Qout  and  Rheumatism  by  Alfred  Babiho  Oarrod, 
Censtitational  Syphilis  by  Jonathax  Uotcuinsou,  Diseases  of  the  Stomnch  by  Wilson  Fox, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Balsianno  SqinsE,  Affections  of  the  Larjnx  by  Hohei  l  Mackenzie, 
Diaeatss  of  the  Rectum  by  Blizard  Curling,  Diabetes  by  Lauder  Biiunton,  Intestiniil  Diseafes 
by  JoB!f  Sykb Bbistowb,  Catalepsy  and  Somnambulism  byTHOuAS  Kino  Cbaubbbs,  Apoplexy 
by  J.  HnoHLiNas  Jackson,  Angina  Pectoris  by  Professor  Gairdner,  Kmphysema  of  the  Lnngs 
by  Sir  William  Jbnner,  etc.  etc.  All  the  leading  schools  in  Great  Britain  hare  thus  contrib- 
uted their  best  men  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  this  monument  of  medicnl  ecience — St. 
Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  St.  Thomas's,  University  College,  Westminster  College,  St.  Mary's  in 
London,  while  the  Bdinbargh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  schools  are  well  represented,  the  Army 
Medical  School  atMetley,  the  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  pnblio  health  boards.  That 
a  work  oonoeived  in  su  ^h  a  spirit,  and  carried  out  under  such  auppicea  should  prove  an  indis- 
pensable treasury  of  fa^ts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the  {riictitioner,  was 
inevitable,  and  the  success  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  England,  and  tbe  reputatibn  which  it  has 
aiquired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  sealed  it  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  pre  en.!- 
nently  praolical  nations. 

Its  large  size  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitioners  in  this 
country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  baa  arisen  for  an  edition  atapr'cewliich  shall  render 
it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  undertaken.  The  five 
volumes  and  five  thousand  pages  of  tbe  original  will,  by  the  use  ofaamall,  but  very  clear,  type 
and  double  columns,  be  compressed  into  three  volumes  of  about  three  thousand  pages,  clearly 
and  handsomely  printed,  and  offered  at  a  price  which  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever 
presented  to  the  American  profession. 

Bot  not  on'y  will  the  American  edition  thus  he  more  convenient  and  lower  priced  th.in  the 
English;  it  will  also  bo  better  and  more  complete.  Some  years  hoving  elapsed  since  the  appear 
ance  of  a  portion  of  the  work,  additions  will  be  required  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing 
eonditi'in  of  science.  Some  diseases,  also,  which  are  oomparatirely  unimportant  in  England, 
require  more  elaborate  treatment  to  adapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the 
American  physician  ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practi-e  in  this  country  differs 
from  that  adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  has  been  undertaken  by  Henry 
Habtshobne,  H.D  ,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will 
endeavor  to  render  the  work  fully  np  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  the  American  physician  as  it 
has  proved  to  be  to  his  English  brethren.  The  number  of  illustrations  will  also  be  largely 
increased,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  the  typographical  execution  unexceptionable 
in  every  respect. 

The  first  volnme,  containing  11.^5  pages,  is  now  ready.  Volume  II.  is  far  advanced,  and  the 
completion  of  tbe  whole  may  be  expected  early  in  March,  1880. 
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The  thoroughness  vith  which  the  plan  of  the  work  has  been  carried  oat,  and  the  eminent 
Btness  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  exeoation  of  its  details  hog  been  nllotted,  will  be  recognized 
in  the  following 

LIST  OP  AHTHOBS  AND  SUBJECTS. 


William  Aiken,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Pathology  in 

the  Army  Med.  School,  Netley. 
Dengue,  or  Dandy  Fever. 
Riciett. 
Frakcis  Edvund  Amstie,  M  D..  Lect.  on  Med 

in  Westminster  Hosp.  Med.  School. 
Hypoehondriaris. 
AlcoltoUsm. 
Neuralgia. 
Hepatnlgia. 
Pleurodynia 
Pleurisy. 
Hydrothorax. 

Pneumothorax.  ' 

William  R.  Basham,  M.D.,  Led. on  Prin.  and  i 

Pract.  Med.  in  Westminster  Hofp.        ' 
Nephralgia. 

Calculous  Disease  of  the  Kidney. 
Ubrry  Charlton  Bastian,   M.D.,   Prof,   ofj 

Path.  Anat.  in  University  College. 
Congestion  of  the  Brain.  ' 

Cerebritis. 

Softening  of  the  Brain.  ' 

Adventitious  Products  in  the  Brain.  \ 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.  ' 

Marcus  Beck,  M.B.,  Teacher  of  Snrgery  at 

University  College. 
Nephritis  and  Pyelitis  eotiseeutive  to  affec- 
tions of  the  lower  Urinary  Tract. 
S,   Warburtoh  Bbobie    M.D.,  Physician  to 

the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
Relapsing  Fever. 
Neuritis  and  Neuroma. 
Local  Paralysis  from  Nerve  Disease. 
Local  Spasms. 
I  Local  Anaatlusia. 

Colic. 
Colitis. 
Dysentery. 
Fatty  Liver. 
Caticer  of  the  Liver. 
Hydatid  Disease  of  the  Liver. 
Waxy  Disease  of  the  Liver. 
Pnenmo  Pericardium. 
Hydro-Pericardin  m. 

Hebmanh   Beigel,   M.D.,   Physician   to  the 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital. 
Roseola. 

Cancer  of  the  Lungs. 
E.Tophtkalmic  Goitre. 
J.  HuoBES  BsNifET,  H.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Kdin. 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
J.  Sykr   Bristowe,  H.D.,  Physician   to   St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 
Pti/Kinia. 


I  Bernard  E.  Brodbdrst,  F.R.C.S.,  Leo.  on  Or- 
^  thopcedio  Surgery  at  St.  Qeorge's  Uosp. 

I  Gonorrhceal  R/ieum'itism. 

:  Qeorqe  Bdcsanan.M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public 
Health  in  H.  M.  Privy  Council. 
Typhus  Fevc: 

Thomas  Buzzard,  M  D.,  Phys.  to  Nat.  Hosp. 
far  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic. 
Seorbntns,  or  Scurvy. 

'  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Mo/ 
Med. and  Therap.  in  St.  Bir.  Hospital. 
,  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

Diabetes  Insipidus. 

TaoHAs  Kino  Cbahbers,  H.D.,  Lectnrer  on 
Med.  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
Ecstasy. 
Catalepsy. 
Somnambulism  and  Allied  States. 

Thomas  Blizard  Curliho,  F.R.C.S.,  Consult- 
ing Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum-  ajid  Anus. 

C.    Hilton    Faooe,    M.D.,    Senior    Assistant 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Diseases  of  tlte  Valves  of  the  Heart. 

TiLBUBT  Fox,  M.D.,  Physician   to  Dept.   of 
Skin  Diseases  in  Univ.  College  Hosp. 
Purpura. 

W1L8OR  Fox,  M.D.,  Prof.  Clinical  Medisice  in 
University  College. 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach — 

Disorders  of  Function. 

Atonic  Dyspepsia. 

Neuroses  of  the  Btomaoh. 

Qastritis. 

Chronic  Gastritis. 

Cbron.  Ulcer  of  Stomach  and  Duodenum. 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Stomach. 

Hypertrophy  of  Walls  of  Stomach. 

Stricture  and  Obstruction  of  Card.Orlflce. 

Stricture  and  Obstruction  of  the  Pylorus. 

Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. 

Softening  of  the  Stomach. 

Perforation  of  the  Stomach. 

Rnptare  of  the  Stomach. 

Tubercle  of  the  Stomach. 
Pneumonia. 

Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Lung. 
Brown  Induration  of  the  Lung. 

William  Tenneht  Gaironbb,  M.D.,  Prof,  of 
Prac.  of  Physio  in  Glasgow  University. 
Angina  Pectoris,  attd  Allied  States,  includ- 
ing certain  forms  of  Sudden  Death. 
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List  or  Adthobs  and  Subjects — Votitiniud. 


Samuel  Johes  Oee,  H.D.,  Aest.  Physioian  to  I 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Sntrht  Fever. 
VarieeUa. 
Tubercular  Meniugitit. 

SiK  William  W.  Ooll,  H.D.,  lata  Physician 
to  Gay's  Hospital. 
Hifpoehontiriasis. 
Abstaa  of  the  Brain. 

£dwabd  OootBTi,  M.B.,  Dep.  InsMot  -Oen. 
of  Ho:jpitals,  H.  H.  Bengal  Army. 
Duxrrhtga. 
Epidemie  Cholera. 
Jnnndiee. 
Biliary  Calculi. 

Chronic  Atrophy  of  the  Liver — Cirrhosis. 
Acute  or  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

William   R.    Oowbrs.   M.D.,  Arat.    Prof,   of 
Clinieol  Hedioine  in  Univ.  College. 
Carditis. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. 
DUatatiori  of  the  Heart. 
Fatty  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
Fihroid  Disease  of  the  Heart. 
Splenie  Leitroeythamia. 
Hodgiin'*  DiseoM. 

JOBK  Harlit,  M.D.,  Assist.  PhysiolaD  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital. 
Enteric,  or  Typhoid  Fever. 

HiRRT  Hartshorice,  M.B.,  late  Prof,  of  Hy- 
giene in  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Chlorosis. 
Scrofula. 
EStheln. 

Cholera  Infantum. 
Pernicious  Fever. 
Typho- Malarial  Fever. 

and   a   large   number   of  annotatimu 

throughout  the  work, 

W.  M.  Qrailt  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Mid- 
wifery in  University  College. 
Apneumatosis. 

Changes  in  Shape  and  Position  of  Uterus. 
Disorders  oj  XJterine  Functunu. 

Thomas  Hilliib,  M.D.,  late  Phys.  to  Dept. 
for  Skin  Diseases,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp. 
Purpura. 

JonATBAii  Hdtchwsok,  7.R.O.S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  London  Hospital. 
Constitutional  Syphilis. 

J.  HoaELiiies  Jacksok,  M.  ».,  Phys.  to  the 
Nat.  Hoip.  for  Paralysis. 
Ctrsiral  Hemorrhage  and  Apoplexy. 

Bib  William  Jinn,  M.D.,  Phys.  to  Univ. 
Coll.  Hotpiui. 
Emphysema  of  the  Lungs. 

hm  Dehis  Macdokald  ,  F.R.  S.,  Staff  Surgeon 
^  ,.»•  H;  M-  8-  Victory. 


Nen  roses. 

beoondary  Diseases  in  Aeote  affeottons. 

Secondary  Diseases  in  Ohronio  affeot'ns. 

Syphilis. 

Secondary  (Edema. 
W.  0.  Haclbah,  H.D.,  Prof,  of  Clin,  and  Mil. 
Med.  in  the  Army  Med.  School,  Natley. 
Malarial  Fevers. 

Intermittent  Fever- 
Remittent  Fever. 
Dysentery, 
Sunstroke. 

Congestion  of  the  Liver. 
Suppurative  lujlammation  of  the  Liver. 
Gangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

James  Fdrhess  Harsor,  F.R.C.8.,  Resident 
Surgeon  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital. 
Smallpox. 
Hehrt  Maddslbt,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jaris 
prudence  in  University  College. 
Insanity. 

Oavir  Milrot,  M.D.,  Sap.  Med.  Inspector  to 
the  Oeneral  Board  of  Health. 
The  Plague. 

William  Mobbat,  M.D.,  Consalting  Phys.  to 
Newcastle  Hosp.  for  Sick  Children 
Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

Edmund  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Hygiene 
in  the  Army  Med.  School,  Netley. 
Influema. 

T.  Bbvill  Peacock,  H.D.,  Phys.  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital. 
Weight  and  Size  of  the  Heart, 
lateral  or  Partial  Aneurism  of  tli*  Heart. 
Adventitious  Products  in  the  Heart. 
R.  Dodolas  Powell,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
BromptoD  Consamption  Hospital. 
Xbdiastinal  Tumors. 
Diseases  of  the  Aorta. 
Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 
Diseases  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 
Diseases  of  the  Coronary  Arteries. 
Wm.  Ovkbbmd  Prikstlet,  M.D. 

Inflammation  of  the  Uterus;  Metritis 
Pelvic  Ucematocele. 
Pelvic  Cellulitis;  Pelvic  Peritonitis. 
Charles  Bland  Radcliffb,  M  D.,  Physician 
to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
Chorea. 

Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 
Meningitis. 
Myelitis. 
Congestion, 
Tetanus. 

Locomotor  Ataxy. 
Spinal  Irritation. 
General  Spinal  Parnlysis. 
Hysterical  Paraplegia. 
ReSex  Paraplegia. 
Infantile  Paralysis. 
Spinal  Hemorrhage. 
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List  or  Authors  and  Subjbcts — Continued. 


John   Nbtten   Radcliffe,   M.D.,  Inspeotor 
of  Pablio  Health  H  M.  Privy  Council. 
Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

J.  Spbmce  Rahskill,  M.D.,  Physioian  to  the 
London  Hospital. 
Vertigo. 

Simple  Meningitis. 
Chronic  Hydrorrphafvs. 
Meningeal  Hemorrhage. 

Wk.  Hehbt  Ransom,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Qeneral  Hospital,  Nottingham. 
Intestinal  Worms. 

3.  RossBLL  Retnolds,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Medicine 
in  University  College. 
Introduction — Natural  History  of  Disease, 
Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Pathology,  Ther- 
apenties,  and  Hygitniet. 
Erysipelas. 
Hysteria. 
Writer'' s  Cramp. 
Epilepsy, 

Mtucular  Anesthesia. 
Congestion  of  the  Brain. 
Cerebritis. 

Softening  oftlte  Brain. 
Adventitious  Products  in  the  Brain. 
Torticollis. 
Infiammation  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels. 

Stdnet  Rinoer,  H.D.,  Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  and 
Therap.  in  Cnirersity  College. 
Measles. 
Parotitis. 
Sudamina  and  Miliaria. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Asst.  Physician 
to  University  College  Hospital. 
Bronchitis. 

Diseases  of  the  Renal  Bloodvessels 
Calculous  Disease  of  the  Kidney. 
Hydronephrosis. 
Renal  Abscess. 

Tumors  and  New  Growths  of  the  Kidney. 
Diseases  of  the  Ureter. 

William  Roberts,  M.D.,  Leotnrer  on  Medi- 
cine in  the  Manchester  Soh.  of  Med. 
Wasting  Palsy. 
Hetmaturia, 
Endemic  Hamatnria. 
Hamatinuria  and  Paroxys.  Hcematinuria. 
Albuminuria. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDmOK 


Of  the  eminent  authority  of  the  contributors  to  this  System  of 
Medicine,  and  the  excellence  of  their  work,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  If  the  present  republication  were  made 
only  in  the  interest  of  medical  literature,  in  the  historical  sense,  it  would 
be  an  unwarrantable  presumption  to  attempt  any  additions  to  it.  But  the 
purpose  of  such  a  work,  cyclopaedic  in  character,  is,  obviously,  to  render 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  students  and  practitioners ;  for  which 
end,  it  is  desirable  that  the  most  important  recent  advances  in  clinical 
observation,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics  should  be  supplied  in 
connection  with  essays,  some  of  which  were  written  several  years  ago. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  articles  contained  in  the  first 
Volume  of  the  present  edition,  upon  General  Diseases  and  the  Affections 
of  the  Nervous, System.  Moreover,  the  practical  aspect  of  some  subjects  is 
different  in  this  country  from  that  which  they  present  abroad,  and  the 
American  physician  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  results  of  American 
experience  should  be  concisely  laid  before  him.  So  far  as  comments  are 
made,  and  opinions  occasionally  expressed  in  this  edition,  more  or  less 
divergent  from  those  of  the  authors  of  the  work,  it  is,  of  course,  at  the 
option  of  every  reader  to  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value.  If  such 
comments  appear  at  times  obtrusive,  the  excuse  of  the  American  Editor 
is,  his  conscientious  desire,  sustained  by  the  request  of  the  Publisher, 
that  he  should  omit  nothing  which  seemed  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to 
these  concerned  in,  or  preparing  for,  the  responsible  and  arduous  labors 
of  medical  practice. 

The  text  of  the  articles  in  the  English  edition  has  nowhere  been 
altered,  except  in  correction  of  typographical  or  other  oversights ;  and 
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beeo  changed ;  not,  however,  without  conformity  to  the  general  plan  of 
arrangement. 

The  most  considerable  additions  are  upon  the  following  subjects :  the 
question  of  Blood-letting  (Introduction) ;  Rotheln,  or  German  Measles ; 
Apyretic  measures  in  Typhoid  Fever ;  Propliylaxis  of  Yellow  Fever  ; 
recent  history  of  Plague ;  Typho-malarial  Fever ;  Pernicious  Fever ; 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Cholera ;  Chlorosis ;  Scrofula ;  Salicylic 
Acid  in  Rheumatism ;  Hysterical  Ilemianaesthesia ;  Hystero-epilepsy ; 
Methomania ;  Athetosis ;  Puerperal  Convulsions  ;  Pseudo-hypertrophic 
Muscular  Paralysis;  Tubercular  Meningitis;  Ophthalmoscopic  Appear- 
ances in  Brain  Disease ;  Cerebral  Localization  ;  Spinal  and  Cerebro-spiual 
Sclerosis ;  Symptomatology  of  Locomotor  Ataxy ;  Reflex  Paralysis ; 
Croup ;  Communicability  of  Phthisis ;  Treatment  of  Ptjcumonia ;  Para- 
centesis Pericardii ;  Cardiac  Exhaustion ;  Haemophilia ;  Cholera  Infantum ; 
Trichina;  Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia. 

All  additions  are  marked  by  brackets,  and  signed  [H.]. 

HENRY  HARTSHORNE. 

Philadelphia,  November,  1879. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  VOL.  L 

The  object  proposed  to  himself  by  the  Editor  of  this  System  of  Medicine 
is  to  present,  within  as  small  a  compass  as  is  consistent  with  its  practical 
utility,  such  an  account  of  all  that  constitutes  both  the  natural  history 
of  disease  and  the  science  of  pathology  as  shall  be  of  service  in  either 
preventing  the  occurrence,  or  detecting  the  presence,  and  guiding  the 
treatment  of  special  forms  of  illness. 

As  the  science  and  art  of  Medicine  have  within  the  last  few  years 
increased  very  greatly,  in  regard  to  both  facts  and  principles,  it  is  held 
to  be  desirable — and  indeed  almost  imperative — in  order  to  secure  the 
ends  that  have  been  mentioned,  to  divide  the  large  field  of  growing 
knowledge  into  such  comparatively  small  sections  as  should  be  enriched 
by  the  results  of  individual  and  special  culture.  The  Editor  feels  con- 
fident that  these  results  have  been  obtained  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
like  confidence  of  others,  has  simply  to  refer  to  the  names  of  the  many 
distinguished  men  who  have  kindly  contributed  to  this  volume. 

The  general  scope  of  the  System  of  Medicine,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
baa  been  carried  out,  render  unnecessary  any  discussion  of  the  so-called 
"  Principles"  of  Medicine ;  and  the  Editor  has  preferred,  by  the  omission 
of  articles  on  "  general"  subjects,  to  incur  the  risk  of  occasional  repeti- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  such  apparent  contradiction  as  migbt  arise 
from  the  treatment  of  some  matters  "  in  the  general"  by  one  contributor, 
and  "  in  detail"  by  manv  others. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OP  VOL.  I. 

In  this  Second  Edition,  the  articles  have  been  submitted  for  revision 
to  their  respective  authors.  That  on  Purjiura,  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
IIiLLiER,  has  been  revised  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox. 

The  Editor  has  introduced  into  this  volume  the  article  on  Epidemic 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,  which  in  the  First  Edition  was  placed  among 
the  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

38  Orostebob  Stbebt,  Obosvexob  Soitabe, 
January  \ith,  1870. 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  III. 

In  dealing  with  so  large  a  series  of  subjects  as  those  which  make  up 
the  section  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System,"  some  repetition  of 
statement  and  occasional  divergence  of  opinion  have  been  found  inevita- 
ble. The  Editor  has,  however,  thought  it  desirable  to  allow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  former,  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  separate  articles, 
and  has  taken  pleasure  in  the  representation  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as, 
in  his  opinion,  such  divergence  expresses,  w^ith  the  greatest  faithfulness, 
the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  on  many  unsettled  problems  of 
pathology,  and  by  so  doing  will  prove  more  useful  than  would  any 
attempt  at  enforced  uniformity  of  teaching. 

The  general  doctrine  of  Tubercle ;  the  relation  which  that  material 
bears  to  local  and  general  diseases ;  the  precise  meaning  of  certain  morbid 
conditions,  the  characters  of  which  are  matters  of  familiar  recognition  ; 
and  the  inter-relations  of  many  well-known  words,  are  each  and  all  of 
them  susceptible  of  various  interpretations :  and  the  Editor  is  grateful 
and  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  together  in  a  connected  form,  under  the 
notice  of  his  professional  brethren,  the  views  that  are  severally  enter- 
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PREFACE  TO  YOLUME  lY. 

The  Articles  on  Position  and  Malposition  of  the  Heart,  on  Angina 
Pectoris,  on  Pericarditis,  and  Endocarditis,  were  begun  by  their  respective 
authors  some  years  ago,  and  several  distinct  portions  of  each  of  those 
articles  were  at  once  committed  to  the  press.  But  both  Dr.  Gairdner 
and  the  late  Dr.  Sibson  held  that  much  new  matter  must  be  introduced 
into  them ;  and  by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  this  volume,  the  late 
Dr.  Sibson,  found  a  mass  of  facts  at  his  disposal,  the  analysis  and  repre- 
sentation of  which  occupied  an  amount  of  time  and  space  that  far 
exceeded  his  anticipation.  The  entire  originality  of  his  work,  the  sub- 
tlety of  thought  which  it  displayed,  the  carefulness  of  the  observations 
upon  which  it  was  based,  the  catholicity  of  the  views  which  it  expressed, 
the  honest,  kind,  although  keen  criticism  that  it  contained  of  the  opin- 
ions of  other  workers,  and  the  intimate  and  important  relations  of  all  its 
parts,  decided  me  not  to  reduce  its  magnitude  beyond  that  which  it  now 
presents,  and  to  wait  for  its  completion.  Those  who  know  what  it  is  to 
give  a  concise  account  of  facts  derived  from  their  personal  observation, 
and  represented  by  the  statistical  method,  will  appreciate  the  years  of 
labor  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  articles.  Position  and  Malposi- 
tion of  the  Heart,  upon  Pericarditis  and  Endocarditis.  Their  Author, 
when  he  left  England  during  this  past  autumn,  had  left  one  table  uncor- 
rected, and  three  pages  on  Carditis  unwritten;  I  have  endeavored  to 
correct  the  table,  and  Dr.  Gowers  has  written  the  article  on  Carditis. 

"We  have,  in  this  volume,  the  results  of  many  years  of  Dr.  Sibson 's 
ardent  toU,  and  the  last,  and,  as  I  think,  the  best  production  of  that 
earnest,  industrious,  enthusiastic  worker,  and  most  kind  and  genial 
friend. 

Another  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  has  also  passed  away  since 
his  papers  were  printed,  and  happily  in  the  main  corrected  by  himself; 
I  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie,  whose  work  was  as  good  as 
his  heart  was  large,  and  who  never  spared  any  pains  to  carry  to  the 
highest  point  of  his  ability  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  labor  that  he 
undertook  to  perform. 

J.  RUSSELL  REYlfOLDS. 

38  Gbostbsob  Stbsst, 
DecoHber,  1876. 
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PREFACE  TO  YOLUME  V. 

The  fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  this  System  of  Medicine  will,  I 
believe,  be  as  instructive  and  interesting  as  any  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  It  contains  information  upon  a  very  wide  range  of  diseases, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  authors  of  the  respective  articles  which  fill 
its  pages  have  dealt  with  them  throughout,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
my  belief.  To  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  volume,  and  to  whom 
I  can  now  address  myself,  I  offer  my  heartiest  thanks,  both  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  have  done  their  work,  and  for  the  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  critical  faculty  which  they  have  displayed. 

One  of  the  contributors.  Dr.  Basham,  was  removed  by  death  before  he 
had  completed  his  work,  but  I  was  most  kindly  and  ably  assisted  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Roberts,  in  the  anxious  work  of  editing  MSS.,  which  in  some 
cases  proved  to  be  but  half  completed.  To  Dr.  Qowers,  I  am  deepily 
grateful,  not  only  for  the  very  able  papers  which  he  has  written,  but  also 
for  his  kindness  in  rendering  me  very  great  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  volume  for  the  press. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  much  surprise  that  a  work,  which  has  taken  so 
long  a  time  to  produce,  by  men  who  had  already  become  eminent  in  our 
profession — the  longevity  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  most — should  not 
be  completed  until  many  of  its  contributors  had  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  either  our  praise  or  our  blame,  and  that  they  should  not  have  seen  the 
work,  which  they  had  done  so  carefully,  placed  in  its  proper  niche  in  the 
edifice  that  they  had  helped  to  raise.  To  two  of  these,  Drs.  Warburton 
Begbie  and  Sibson,  I  have  made  some  allusion  in  my  note  of  introduction 
to  the  fourth  volume ;  of  the  others,  from  whom  I  had  expected  further 
help,  I  must  say  something  here. 

Dr.  Anstie — ^whose  loss  the  profession  has  never  ceased  to  feel,  and 
about  whom,  every  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  can 
scarcely  speak  in  terms  that  shall  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  earnest, 
loving  soul,  and  of  that  devotion  to  duty  and  science  which  led  to  his 
early  death — was  one  of  my  most  helpful  and  considerate  coadjutors  in 
the  production  of  the  second  volume,  not  only  by  contributing  liis  papers 
to  the  St/stem  of  Medicine,  but  by  the  great  assistance  which  he  rendered 
me  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume  for  the  press.  From  him,  I 
had  hoped  for  much  more  help,  but,  for  him  "  there  was  nobler  work 
to  do." 
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Dr.  Basham  entered  most  heartily  into  the  scheme  of  this  book,  but 
the  publication  of  his  papers  was  long  delayed  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances which  I  explained  in  my  note  to  the  fourth  volume.  Those 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  nearly  completed,  and  which  have  been 
finished  by  Dr.  Frederick  Roberts,  will  show,  as  his  other  works  have 
done,  the  simple  and  scientific  character  of  his  writing,  and  the  thorough 
practicality  of  all  his  teaching. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded, 
occasioned  another  of  the  great  losses  which  this  System  has  sustained. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  surpassed  him  in  the  scientific  ability, 
scholarship,  and  high  moral  tone  of  his  work. 

Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  whose  strong  personal  views  on  pathological 
questions  gave  an  interest  to  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt,  con- 
tributed the  article  on  Phthisis,  containing  much  original  matter  and 
thought,  which  will  be  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hillier,  the  whole  of  whose  published  works 
afforded  such  rich  promise  of  still  more  useful  labors,  occasioned  another 
loss  which  the  profession  could  ill  sustain,  a  loss  also  to  myself  as  a 
friend,  colleague,  and,  as  I  hoped,  future  fellow-worker. 

To  Dr.  Parkes,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  express  my  obliga- 
tion. From  the  first  day  that  I  planned  the  construction  of  these 
volumes,  until  the  last  day  but  one  before  his  death,  he  was  my  faithful 
counsellor  and  friend.  His  direct  contribution  to  the  System  of  Medicine 
was  comparatively  small,  but  the  help  that  he  gave  me,  indirectly,  was 
immeasurably  large.  He  was  punctual  to  an  hour,  and  precise  to  a  three- 
place  decimal.  High  above  all  his  scientific  work,  great  as  it  was,  rose 
his  grand  moral  character,  for  which  all  who  have  known  him  well  must 
be  profoundly  grateful,  in  feeling  that  they  are  "  better  men,  and  are 
conscious  that  they  may  be  better  still." 

Dr.  Hyde  Salter  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  Asthma,  condensing 
for  this  System  the  result  of  a  great  many  years  of  good,  scientific  work. 
His  well-known  and  recorded  personal  suflferings  from  the  malady,  upon 
which  he  wrote  so  ably,  supply  an  interest  and  instruction  that  could 
perhaps  have  not  been  otherwise  obtained. 

To  Dr.  SibsoD,  the  profession  is  much  indebted  for  some  most  carefully 
elaborated  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume,  and  to  which  in 
its  introdactory  preface  I  have  already  alluded,  so  that  I  can  here  do  no 
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more  than  reiterate  my  regret  for  the  loss  which  medical  science  and 
literature  have  sustained  in  his  unexpected  death. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  a  highly  distinguished  member  of  our  profession, 
who  had  contributed  much  to  the  advance  of  medical  science,  and  e8j)e- 
cially  in  some  of  its  more  practical  bearings  upon  daily  life,  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  volumes  which  I  have  edited,  and,  until  his  work  was 
prematurely  arrested  by  death,  he  had  hoped  to  render  still  further 
assistance  in  their  production. 

Dr.  Squarey,  a  worker  of  great  earnestness  and  promise,  contributed 
several  articles  on  Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and  Throat  to  the  third  volume, 
but  his  life  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  labor. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Indices  to  each 
separate  volume,  and  also  to  the  five  volumes  collectively.  For  the 
production  of  these,  I  have  to  thank,  and  I  do  so  most  heartily,  Mr. 
Marcus  Beck,  the  late  Dr.  Loy,  and  Dr.  J.  "W".  Langmore,  the  last  of 
whom  has  furnished  the  Indices  to  the  fourth  and  to  the  fifth  volume. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


DEFnnnox  of  Disease  ;  and  Xames 
OF  Disease. — The  attempt  to  define  "  dis- 
ease" must  be  a  failure  untii  we  are 
possessed  of  a  satisfactorv  definition  of 
"liealth ;"  and  we  are  not  likelj'  to  arrive 
at  this  possession  until  we  are  able  to  define 
the  idea  that  we  entertain  of  the  still  mure 
fundamental  fact  of  "  life. "  Yet  some  at- 
tempt at  definition  is  not  only  important, 
but  even  essential,  for  the  work  set  before 
us  ia  these  volumes  ;  inasmuch  as  the  gen- 
eral ideas  entertained  about  disease  vary 
as  the  years  pass  on,  and  the  position  oi 
"medicine"  in  the  "system  of  the  sci- 
ences" is  not  only  expressed  by  the  ap- 
proximative definition  that  we  frame  oi 
olsease,  but  is  actually  determined  by  the 
priDcipie  or  idea  which  such  definition  is 
constructed  to  convey. 

If  we  regard  disease  in  the  "abstract," 
we  have  to  deal  with  that  which  changes, 
fetters,  renders  painful,  shortens,  or  puts 
an  end  to  life ;  andj  from  this  point  of  view, 
disease  maybe  defined  to  be  any  condition 
of  the  or^nism  which  limits  life  in  either 
its  powers,  enjoyments,  or  duration.  We 
need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  many  futile 
essays  that  have  been  made  to  define  that 
which  transcends  definition,  but  which  we 
all,  more  or  less  accurately,  understand  by 
"life."  "We  accept  it  as  a  fact,  of  which 
we  all  know  much,  but  of  which  we  are  all 
assured,  by  what  we  do  know,  that  there 
is  much  more  that  we  do  not  know ;  for  it 
goes  beyond  our  observation,  not  only  at 
its  bt^nning,  and  at  its  end,  but  in  its 
middle  term,  when  it  is  the  most — but 
even  then  only  partially — exposed  to  both 
our  senses  and  our  consciousness. 

Disease  is  a  condition  of  the  individual 
man ;  it  is  always  something  more  than 
the  changes  that  we  yet  can  recognize  and 
describe  in  any  particular  organ  or  its  func- 
tion. It  is  the  man  who  is  ill ;  and,  under 
all  circuniBtaaces  of  illness,  he  has  a  di- 
minished life.  Some  organs  may  be  over- 
voi..  I.— 2 


active ;  but  their  excess  of  work  is  needed 
either  because  work  elsewhere  has  been 
left  undone,  or  because  it  has  been  done 
so  roughly  that  parts  of  organs  have  been 
killed  before  their  time,  and  their  wasted 
materials  have  to  be  changed  and  got  rid 
of  with  all  haste ;  or  because  that  which 
held  their  activity  in  check  has  been  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  At  all  times  such  over- 
work is  fatiguing  and  hazardous  ;  often  it 
is  directly  dangerous,  and  sometimes  it  is 
destructive.  Disease  is  that  which  limits 
life — in  its  usefulness,  enjoyments,  or  du- 
ration ;  and  although  the  iJody  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  often  regain  its  bal- 
ance when  the  disturbance  has  been  slight, 
yet  disease,  under  all  circumstances  and 
to  all  degrees,  is  the  lowering  of  life,  and, 
even  in  its  most  trivial  forms,  is  the 
"  shadow  of  death." 

This  mode  of  regarding  disease  furnishes 
us  with  the  77iea»ures  of  its  importance.  A 
man  is  ill,  or  diseased,  in  degree  exactly 
corresponding  with  this  limitation  of  his 
life.  A  morbid  idea  may  make  life  miser- 
able and  useless  ;  a  fatty  tumor  may  be  an 
unfelt  excrescence.  Many  lives  are  spoiled 
by  diseases  that  the  anatomist  cannot 
name  ;  many  lives  are  but  little  altered  by 
growths  or  lesions  which  may  be  weighed 
and  demonstrated  before  a  crowd. 

If  we  consider  disease  from  another 
point,  and  deal  with  it  as  a  "  fact"  of  daily 
experience,  we  come  to  regard  it  as  any 
departure  from  the  structure  or  functions 
of  the  body  as  these  arc  shown  to  us  in 
health  ;  and  thus  we  may  define  it  to  be 
an  abnormal  condition  of  function,  or 
structure,  or  both. 

But  if  we  contemplate  disease  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  many  "names"  by  which  its 
various  forms  are  recognized,  we  have  a 
complicated  problem  with  which  to  deal, 
and  can  only  solve  it  by  endeavoring  to 
separate  that  which  is  common  to  all 
phases  of  ill-health,  from  that  which  is  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  various  names  by  which  those 
phases  may  be  known,  but  by  which  they 
arc  only  imperfectly  expressed.  And  in 
order  to  do  this  we  must  recall  some  typi- 
cal examples  of  these  names.  A  patient 
may  be  described  as  sufTerinz  from,  or  he 
may  be  said  to  be  an  example  of,  the  dis- 
ease called  inflammation  of  the  lung,  hoop- 
infj-cough,  tuberculosis,  aneemia,  typhoid 
fever,  hysteria,  or  of  some  other  malady, 
which  would  or  would  not  readily  fall  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  categories.  And 
be  it  observed  that  by  this  term  "  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung,"  is  expressed  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  change  in  one  organ  of  the 
body ;  by  "  hooping-cough"  is  meant  a 
special  and  characteristic  variety  of  a 
symptom  common  to  many  very  different 
affections ;  by  "tuberculosis"  is  intended 
some  general  change  in  the  whole  body, 
distinguished  from  other  general  changes 
by  its  association  with  the  appearance  in 
one,  two,  or  many  organs  of  a  particular 
material  known  as  tubercle ;  by  "  anae- 
mia" is  understood  literally  only  an  ab- 
sence or  deficiency  of  blood,  but  generally 
an  alteration  of  quality  rather  than  of 
quantity  ;  by  "  typhoid  fever"  is  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  change,  of  a  particular  type, 
in  the  whole  organism,  and  one  which  is 
produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  body 
of  a  poison  from  without ;  while  by  "  hys- 
teria," and  similar  phrases,  is  conveyed 
some  meaning  or  none  at  all,  and,  when 
the  former,  a  meaning  as  various  in  clia- 
racter  as  are  the  individuals  who  use  the 
word.  There  are  other  principles  upon 
which  disease  has  been  named,  and  by 
which  it  is  now  described,  but  these  ex- 
amples are  suflScient  to  show  by  their  ven' 
existence  the  varying  prevalence,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  of  diverse  theories  alwut 
disease ;  about  the  relation  of  the  one  or- 
gan to  the  whole  system  of  organs ;  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  different  or- 
gans may  undergo  ;  the  value  of  particular 
functional  alterations,  and  of  special  symp- 
toms ;  the  relation  of  the  blood  to  life,  and 
to  the  tissui  s  of  the  Ixidy ;  the  lien  be- 
tween certain  materials  we  can  see,  and 
some  general  conditions  we  can  appre- 
ciate by  their  effect  on  life ;  the  position 
in  which  life-functions  stand  to  the  vari- 
ous poisonous  agencies  around  them,  and 
the  concealment,  by  patent  facts  of  little 
moment,  of  important  conditions  which 
may  be  inferred  to  be  their  cause.  Thus 
the  history  of  a  science  might  be  shown 
to  be  written  in  the  names  by  which  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  concerned  have 
been  described  and  recoanized  :  hut  such 


that,  hitherto,  no  self-consistent  and  at 
the  same  time  practical  nosology  has  been 
devised.  English  physicians  nave  there- 
fore thought  it  better'to  retain  old  names 
that  were  well  understood,  although  based 
upon  doubtful,  if  not  erroneous  pathology, 
rather  than  to  invent  new  terms  which 
could  not  possess  the  advantages  of  their 
predecessors,  although  they  might  very 
probably  share  their  faults.  We  have 
therefore  gradually  accepted  a  nosology  of 
most  complex  composition  with  the  tacit 
or  expressed  admission  on  all  hands,  that 
by  "pneumonia"  is  intended  much  be- 
yond the  particular  condition  of  the  lung ; 
that  it  implies  changes  antecedent  to  itself 
in  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  and 
alterations  in  all  the  tissues  and  in  their 
processes  when  the  disease  itself  appears ; 
that  the  words  "hooping-cough"  convey 
more  than  is  included  in  a  particular  va- 
riety of  cough  which  is  characterized  by  a 
hooping  sound,  viz.,  the  well-known  his- 
tory and  social  relationships  of  a  disease 
altogether  distinct  from  the  paroxysmal 
cough  and  hooping  sounds  not  rarely  met 
with  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema ;  that  by  "  tuberculosis"  is 
intended  a  condition  as  well  marked  by 

feneral  as  by  local  changes,  and  probably 
cpendent  upon  some  constitutional  vice 
which  determines,  and  is  not  determined 
by,  the  special  form  of  local  change  ;  that 
by  "  ansemia"  is  meant  much  more  than 
the  mere  etymology  of  the  word  can  con- 
vey ;  that  by  "tyjjhoid  fever"  is  intended 
the  description  ot  a  disease  having  rela- 
tionships only  very  inadequately  expressed 
by  the  words  in  common  usage  to  denote 
it;  and  that  by  "hysteria"  and  similar 
expressions  are  understood  more  than  the 
present  state  of  medical  science  will  ex- 
plain, and  much  more  tlian  the  words 
themselves  accurately  define. 

In  this  state  of  medical  nomenclature, 
and  of  medical  science  as  represented  by 
the  names  it  sanctions,  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  any  other  definition  of  "  disease," 
than  that  it  is  the  sum  total  of  morbid 
changes  in  both  function  and  structure ; 
and  we  must  further  admit  that  the  names 
by  which  diseases  are  recognized  are  some- 
what arbitrary  terms  used  for  the  purpose 
of  recognition  without  any  constant  value 
as  to  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  a  sys- 
tem of  patholog}'.  Sometimes  the  name, 
expresses  what  is  believed  to  be  the  essen- 
tial or  most  important  fact ;  sometimes 
the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  causes  and 
effects ;  sometimes  a  cliaracteristic  symp- 
tom or  gi-oup  of  symptoms ;  sometimes  an 
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tilge'.irairal    expressions   for   "unknown 
qualities,"— OS,  y,  z. 

But  there  is,  underlying  all  our  noeol- 
(Ky,  an  idea  of  sometli'ing  special  or  indi- 
ndaal  in  the  diseases  that  we  name.  This 
notion  is  distinctly  expressed  with  regard 
to  some,  hinted  at  in  relation  to  others, 
and  unsuccessfully  concealed  in  respect  of 
the  rest  In  spite  of  opinions  to  the  con- , 
trary,  the  physician  knows  that  there  is, 
in  hm  mind,  an  ideal  type  of  disease,  which 
he  cannot  detine,  and  cannot  find  realized 
in  actual  practice,  but  yet  to  which  type 
he  refers  the  examples  that  come  before 
him.  Disease  to  him  is  something  more 
than  a  group  of  symptoms,  it  is  tliat  which 
makes  the  group  ;  and  he  is — as  indeed  he 
ought  to  bc^like  the  naturalist  in  his  pro- 
cess of  nomenclature,  striving  to  express, 
by  the  names  he  uses,  that  which  occa- 
sions the  inner  relation  between  essential 
fects,  and  not  merely  that  which  will  de- 
note the  outer  and  often  quite  superficial 
aasemblage  of  phenomena. 

As,  however,  the  idea  above  alluded  to 
is  very  different  in  different  minds,  and 
pathology  is,  as  yet,  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  cannot  furnish  a  complete  scheme 
of  nosology,  based  upon  the  attempt  to 
express,  by  name,  the  fundamental  fact  of 
all  the  man}'  maladies  with  which  we  are 
acqnaiuted,*  disease  is  defined  to  be  the 
sum  total  of  changes  from  a  condition  of 
health  which  may  be  recognized  in  either 
i\inction  or  structure,  or  both ;  and  the 
names  of  diseases  are  held  to  be  merely 
convenient  expressions  for  their  recog- 
nition. 

Stbuctubal  and  Functional  Dis- 
ease.—In  describing  the  elements  of  what 
we  call  disease,  two  terms  have  been  fre- 
quently used,  ■'  structure"  and  "  func- 
tion ;"  and  we  know  that  the  two  phrases 
"structural  disease"  and  "functional 
dis<!ase"  have  passed  into  common  usage. 
Recently  it  has  become  somewhat  the 
fiishion  to  object  to  the  latter,  and  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  such  condition.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  phrase  "functional  dis- 
ease" has  been  retained  in  this  "  System 
of  Medicine,"  and  the  precise  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed. 

For  this  purpose  three  classes  of  facts  ' 
have  to  be  remembered.     Ist.  That  there  | 
are  aoroe  structural  alterations,  such  for  ■ 
example  as  atheroma  in  the  vessels,  which  ! 
may,  if  an  individual  has  been  killed  by  | 
an  accident,  be  found  extensively  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  body,  the.  existence  ' 
of  which  had  been  neither  known  nor  sus-  ' 
pected  by  the  presentation  of  any  func-  | 
tional  change,  or  symptom,  during  life.  | 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  have  suf- 
fered for  many  years  from  discomfort,  or  I 
nurked  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  and  yet  the  , 


most  practised  anatomist,  with  all  means 
and  appliances  to  help  him,  may  fail  to  dis- 
cover, post-^noriem,  any  organic  change 
which  IB  sulBcient  to  have  accounted  for 
them.  2d.  Another  class  of  facts,  con- 
stantly lost  sight  of  by  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  functional  disease,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relations  between  structure 
and  function  in  health.  At  the  end  of  a 
day's  work,  and  after  a  night's  repose,  we 
might  find  the  two  extreme  conditions  of 
the  organism  as  regards  function.  For 
twelve  hours  every  muscle,  nerve,  and 
organ  has  been  doing  its  utmost,  and,  as 
we  know,  has  been  wearing  out :  during 
the  hours  of  sleep,  many  organs  have  been 
doing  little,  and  some  nothing,  whereas 
others  have,  as  it  seems,  to  work  on  with- 
out repose;  but  in  all  repair  has  been 
foing  on.  By  an  examination  of  the  body, 
illed  suddenly  at  the  end  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  periods,  it  might  be  possible 
to  infer  which  had  been  the  condition 
immediately  preceding  death.  But  this 
inference  would  be  based  upon  the  relation 
exhibited  between  the  products  of  func- 
tional activity,  such  as  the  nature,  quan- 
tity, and  quality  of  the  secretions  in  their 
several  receptacles ;  and  the  raw  ntulerials 
upon  which  the  organs  have  to  work,  such 
as  the  nature,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the 
chyle,  lymph,  and  blood.  It  would  not  be 
formed  upon  regard  directed  only  to  the 
condition  of  organs  which  had  been  either 
in  activity  or  repose.  It  could  not  be  so 
based,  because  the  process  of  repair  in  the 
living,  healthy  body  is  one  that  is  simulta- 
neous and  commensurate  with  waste.  The 
muscles  are  not  mended  up  as  we  mend  a 
damaged  wall,  by  patching  up  a  hole  here, 
and  binding  on  an  iron  brace  or  girder 
yonder ;  but  the  process  is  interetitial ; 
new  material  is  brought  in,  and  brought 
everywhere ;  the  existing  organ  is  worn 
down,  and  the  waste  matter  is  carried 
away ;  but,  with  all  this  change,  there  is 
a  persistent  t  xtural  result.  Looking  at 
this  question  still  more  closely,  we  see  that 
function  is  related  to  structure,  not  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  what  the  organ  does, 
but  in  the  much  more  important  meaning 
that  it  is  at  once  the  expression  of  the 
wear  and  also  of  the  repair  of  tissues ;  or 
in  other  words  the  outcome  of  their  life. 
In  the  present  state  of  physiology,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  living  organ 
without  believing  in  the  nutritive,  mole- 
cular changes  it  is  undergoing ;  and  tliese 
are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  func- 
tional activity  :  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
imagine  the  function  of  any  living  tissue 
being  called  into  exercise  without  recog- 
nizing the  dependence  of  this  functional 
operation  upon  interstitial  movements  of 
repair  and  waste.  But  we  should  l)e 
wrong  on  the  other  side  were  we  to  con- 
found function  with  the  nutritive  changes 
which  constitute,  not  the  function  itseltj 
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but  the  conditions  of  its  exercise.  It  is, 
for  example,  the  peculiar  function  of  a 
muscle  to  shorten  itself,  of  a  nerve  to  con- 
vey an  impulse  either  of  motion  or  sensa- 
tion, and  of  a  nerve-centre  to  convert  one 
of  these  impulses  into  the  other ;  the  or- 
gans referred  to,  in  exercising  these  func- 
tions, undergo  certain  nutrition-changes ; 
but  these  molecular  changes  are  not  the 
functions  of  the  organs,  but  the  conditions 
essential  for  their  performance.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  it  seems  almost  unnecessary 
to  state,  in  regard  of  the  particular  organs 
or  tissues  now  referred  to,  is,  however, 
not  unfrequently  lost  sight  of  in  respect  of 
secreting  organs.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
salivary  gland  to  secrete  a  fluid  having 
special  characters  ;  of  the  liver  to  do  this, 
and  to  effect  changes  in  the  bloud  which 
comes  to  it ;  and  so  of  other  secreting  or- 
gans :  thev  receive  blood  into  them,  and 
from  all  of  them  it  passes  away,  changed  ; 
and  the  organ,  as  part-product  of  this 
change,  gives  up  its  secreted  matter. 
These  functions,  be  its  observed,  depend 
for  their  performance  upon  nutrition- 
changes  in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  or- 
gans ;  but  those  fine  processes  of  change 
are  the  conditions  of  functional  activity, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
thing  itself.  The  secreting  cell  lias  to 
live,  to  waste,  and  be  repaired;  and  it  lives 
at  a  degree  of  pressure,  and  is  wasted  and 
repaired  at  a  rate,  directly  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  work  tliat  itaccomplishes; 
and  thus  it  is  conditioned  precisely  as  are 
the  ultimate  elements  of  the  muscle  or  the 
ncr\'e.  But  minute  as  is  our  knowledge 
of  much  that  goes  on  in  the  secreting  or- 
gans, and  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
results  or  products  of  their  work,  we  know 
no  more  of  the  physical  conditions  wliich 
determine  that  one  set  of  cells  shall  sepa- 
rate urea,  another  set  saliva,  and  a  third 
bile  acids  from  the  blood,  than  we  do  of 
those  which  enable  one  nerve-fibre  to  con- 
vey impressions  of  light,  another  of  sound, 
and  another  those  of  motion.  These  are, 
at  present,  ultimate  facts  of  physiological 
science  ;  the  function  is  the  expression  of 
the  life  of  the  structure ;  it  is  what  the 
latter  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing ;  in  doing  it,  the  structure  under- 
goes change ;  it  is  wasted  and  repaired, 
but  these  processes  are  carried  on  without 
any  breach  in  the  integrity  of  tissue. 
Function  is  to  nutrition,  as  electricity  is 
to  the  chemic  changes  in  the  galvanic 
battery,  a  "correlated  force."  We  do 
not  say  that  the  one  is  the  other,  but  that 
it  is  converted  into  it ;  and,  as  in  the  in- 
organic world,  the  arrangement  and  na- 
ture of  the  particular  materials  with 
which  different  forces  come  into  contact, 
determine  whether  chemic  action  shall 
appear  as  heat  or  magnetism,  whether 
heat  shall  be  shown  in  motion,  light,  or 
electricity,  so  do  the  different  materials  of 


the  living  organs,  and  their  arrangement, 
determine  the  nature  of  the  functions 
they  perform :  how  they  do  this,  we  do 
not  blow,  but  the  facts  of  physiological 
science  are  well  known,  viz.,  that  the 
nerve  cell  exhibits  one  class  of  powers, 
the  muscular  cell  another  class,  and  the 
secreting  organs  a  third.  3d.  A  third 
class  of  facts  to  be  remembered  is,  that  in 
many  diseases,  the  only  symptoms  to  be 
recognized  are  changes  in  the  degree  of 
activity  with  which  certain  organs  per- 
form their  functions.  No  new  element  is 
introduced  by  some  diseases  into  the  cate- 
gory of  vital  actions ;  such  affections  as 
chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsv,  might  be  shown 
to  consist  of  mere  modifications  in  the  de- 
gree, time  of  occurrence,  and  combina- 
tions of  functions,  each  of  which,  taken 
per  se,  is  consistent  with  health.  The 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness  in  epilepsj-, 
for  example,  is  not  more  mysterious  than 
is  the  sudden  but  evcry-day  recurring 
passage  from  wakefulness  to  sleep ;  the 
arrested  respiration  is  similar  in  kind  to 
that  seen  when  the  chest  is  fixed  in  the 
performance  of  any  great  muscular  exer- 
tion involving  the  upper  limbs  ;  and  still 
more  similar  to  that  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  morbid,  the  prolonged  apnoea  of 
a  screaming  child,  whether  the  scream  be 
the  expression  of  terror,  temper,  or  pain  : 
the  convulsive  movements  are  neitlur 
more  nor  less  than  nerve  and  muscular 
functions,  any  of  which  might  separately, 
and  many  of  which  might  in  combination, 
be  the  expression  of  healthy  vital  activity. 
From  these  three  classes  of  facts,  there- 
fore, we  are  compelled  to  admit  tliat,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  the  onus  pi-obandi 
lies  with  those  who  assert  the  constant 
presence  of  structural  in  association  with 
functional  change ;  and  we  aflSrm  that 
those  who  make  the  assertion  have  never 
proved  their  point.  Further,  that  as  a 
matter  of  inference  from  what  we  know 
of  the  relation  subsisting  between  struc- 
ture and  function  in  health,  we  should  not 
even  expect  to  find  solutions  of  continuity 
or  coarse  changes  of  texture  in  those  dis- 
I  eases,  the  essential  elements  of  which  are 
I  functions  altered,  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree  and  mode  of  association  ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  do  find  mate- 
rial changes  in  association  with  functional 
disturbances,  we  should  refer  many  of  the 
latter  only  indirectly  to  what  we  see  of 
the  former,  the  more  numerous  and  more 
important  of  them  being  dependent  upon 
what  we  do  not  see,  viz.  the  finer  changes 
in  the  interstitial  processes  of  nutrition. 
A  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  stomach,  for  ex- 
ample, may  produce  certain  symptoms 
easy  explicable  by  its  mechanical  effects ; 
it  may  be  so  situated  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress or  egress  of  food  ;  but  vomiting  may 
occur  when  the  orifices  are  free,  or  when 
i  the  tumor  is  situated  in  some  organ  in  the 
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pelvis:  the  supposed  tumor  may  cut  off 
the  supply  of  food,  and  so  explain  some  of 
the  duinges  we  see  in  color  and  general 
nntrition  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
treme of  wasting  and  of  cancerous  tinting 
may  be  seen  when  there  is  no  such  enforced 
abstinence  frona  food,  but  when  indeed  a 
hr^  quantity  is  not  only  taken,  but  is  di- 
gested and  enjoyed.  So  again  a  clot  of 
Mood  in  the  corpus  striatum  may  sever  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  so  explain  the  severance 
lietween  the  will  and  certain  muscles  of 
the  extremities ;  but  it  will  not  so  explain 
the  presence  of  convulsions,  or  of  spasms 
in  those  palsied  limbs. 

For  these  reasons  we  retain  the  words 
"functional  disease;"  understanding  by 
them  such  changes  as  have  no  recognized 
morbid  anatomy,  but  such  as  depend  upon 
corresponding  cnanges  in  the  finer  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  altered  function  without 
1  correlated  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
otj^n  ;  but  what  we  assert  is  that  such  a 
clwnge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  of  such  kind 
as  to  be  undiscoverable  by  our  senses,  and 
as  a  matter  of  inference,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  relation  between  nutrition 
and  function,  is  of  such  nature  that  it  may 
alwaj-s  be  beyond  the  reach  of  observa- 
tion. No  healthy  function  is  performed 
without  nutrition-change;  no  morbid  func- 
tion can  exist  without  altered  nutrition- 
change  ;  but  the  relation  between  the  two 
dements,  *' structure"  and  "function," 
is  the  same  in  the  two  conditions. 

Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the 
common  notion  that  "  functional "  means 
trivial,  and  that  "structural"  means  se- 
vere. Many  diseases,  designated  by  the 
former  word,  are  long-continued,  obsti- 
nate, or  destructive  ;  many  known  by  the 
latter  are  of  short  duration,  are  amenable 
to  treatment,  or  are  harmless.  Diseases 
which  spoil  or  shorten  life  are  not  trivial 
because  they  depend  upon  such  fine 
changes  as  may  escape  our  observation ; 
but  they  are  the  more  serious  when  they 
thus  elude  our  notice,  just  because  they 
have  their  place  in  the  very  centre — the 
most  ultimate  process  and  fact — of  life, 
the  eonduct  of  nutrition. 

Naturai,  History  of  Disease. — Un- 
der this  phrase  are  recorded  the  symptoms 
or  phenomena  of  disease,  their  causes,  the 
manner  of  their  development,  their  dura- 
tion, and  the  different  mode  of  their  termi- 
nation, whether  the  termination  be  in 
death,  or  in  a  return  to  health.  In  the 
oataral  history  of  disease  no  theory  is  in- 
volved ;  we  have  to  deal  only  with  facts. 

Cmmes. — Commencing  with  that  which 
precedes  the  appearance  of  symptoms,  viz. 
the  "causes"  of  disease,  there  are  some 
IHindples  which  it  is  important  to  lay 
down ;  inasmuch  as  our  ideas  of  the  caus- 
ation of  disease  are  determined,  in  great 


measure,  by  our  conceptions  of  what  dis- 
ease itself  is.  Nothing  is  more  easy  some- 
times than  the  discoveiy  of  a  cause,  and 
its  distinct  separation  from  a  particular 
and  well-known  malady.  For  example,  a 
healthy  child  is  brought  into  a  room  where 
some  one  is  8u£fering  from  scarlet-fever, 
and  after  a  certain  period  it  exhibits  symp- 
toms of  the  same  malady,  and  passes 
through  all  its  stages.  Here  we  say  there 
was  direct  communication  of  the  malady; 
but  we  must  not  forget  two  facts,  first  that 
some  children  so  exposed  do  not  take  the 
fever,  although  they  have  not  previously 
had  the  disease ;  and  secondly,  that  those 
who  have  suffered  from  it  once  rarely  take 
it  again,  although  they  may  be  exposed  to 
Infection.  We  suppose  a  constitutional 
disposition  in  one  case,  an  indisposition  in 
a  second,  and  assert  the  existence  of  the 
latter  in  a  third.  Still,  when  the  cause 
has  operated  we  feel  that  we  tread  on  safe 
ground  when  asserting  broadly  that  the 
cause  is  "  infection." 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  difficult  in 
some  cases  than  to  say  what  the  cause  of 
a  disease  has  been.  For  example,  six 
people  take  an  indigestible  meal,  and  one 
of  them  suffers  nothing,  a  second  is  trou- 
bled with  dyspepsia,  a  third  with  asthma, 
a  fourth  has  an  epileptic  fit,  a  fifth  an  at- 
tack of  gout,  and  a  sixth  is  disturbed  with 
diarrhcea.  One  element  in  the  causation 
of  all  these  maladies  is  the  same,  viz.  an 
indigestible  meal,  but  the  results  vary 
widely;  and  we  say  that  this  is  owing  to 
constitutional  conditions  which  "predis- 

Eose"  to  these  particular  affections.  These 
ave  been  called  "  predisposing  causes  ;" 
but  we  must  inquire  what  tliey  are,  and 
how  they  are  related  to  these  diseases,  if 
we  would  understand  the  latter.  Among 
the  predisposing  causes  are  reckoned  he- 
reditary taint,  sex,  age,  and  constitutional 
peculiarities,  cither  congenital  oracquired; 
and  with  regard  to  two  of  these,  heredi- 
tary taint  and  constitutional  pccuUarity, 
we  must  admit  that  they  are,  in  reality, 
disease.  AVhen  we  allow  the  existence  of 
either,  we  but  throw  back  a  few  steps  fur- 
ther the  line  and  widen  the  circle  which 
includes  all  that  we  mean  by  the  disease 
itself:  we  include  in  the  malady  more 
than  its  name  expresses ;  we  partially  ac- 
count for  its  occurrence,  but  do  not  ex- 
plain its  "cause."  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  may  sometimes  draw  a  line  between 
certain  so-called  causes  and  effects ;  we 
may  say,  for  example,  this  man,  of  tuber- 
culous family  and  with  latent  tubercle, 
was  yesterday  apparentlv  well,  but  he  was 
exposed  to  cold,  and  to-day  he  has  tuber- 
cuKir  pneumonia  ;  his  constitutional  state 
"  precfisposed"  him  to  the  evil,  which  the 
exposure  "excited"  into  activity  ;  but  re- 
garding him  from  a  pathological  point  of 
view  in  his  present  position,  that  of  a  suf- 
ferer from  tubercular  pneumonia,  we  can- 
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not  separate  the  elements  of  his  disease  so 
easily,  for  it  was  not  a  cause  of  bis  malady 
which  was  there  before,  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  alTecttoD  under  which  he  is  now 
laboring.  A  similar  difficulty  is  to  be 
encountered  on  almost  every  "hand;  the 
worry  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  borne  by 
8:»me  men  bravely,  others  succumb,  but  va- 
riousl}-,  one  goes  mad,  another  is  "  broken 
down,"  a  third  becomes  epileptic,  and  so 
on ;  and  we  fly  to  the  resource  of  "  pre- 
disposition," some  weakness  somewhere, 
which  this  wear  and  tear  has  pointed  out, 
and  urged  into  morbid  activity ;  but  in 
that  very  weakness,  if  there  was  not  the 
whole  of  the  disease  called  A,  B,  or  C, 
there  was  some  important  element  of 
it,  and  not  its  remote  or  predisposing 
"cause."  If  disease  he,  and  we  believe 
it  must  be,  defined  to  be  the  sum  total  of 
changes  in  either  structure  or  function,  or 
both,  then  almost  all  of  these  so-called 
"predisposing  causes"  are  part  of  the 
disease  itself. 

But  those  other  conditions,  sex  and  agfe, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  they  integral  ele- 
ments of  disease,  or  are  tiiey  its  cause  ? 
Sex  cannot  be  said,  accurately,  to  be  a 
cause  of  disease  any  more  than  the  same 
can  be  affirmed  or  life,  but  yet,  in  all 
modern  treatises  on  medicine,  it  figtires  in 
the  chapter  on  etiology.  Be  it  observed, 
however,  that  the  wora  "  sex"  when  thus 
used,  has  reference  to  many  conditions  of 
difference  beyond  those  which  exist  in  the 
reproductive  organs.  The  male  sex,  as  a 
rule,  exhibits  the  masculine  frame  of  body 
and  of  mind,  while  the  female  sex  dis- 
plays the  opposite,  and  their  respective 
"  predispositions"  to  disease  have  relation 
to  these  characters  as  well  as  to  the  phys- 
ical structure  of  the  apparatus  of  repro- 
duction. The  existence  of  an  organ  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  its  becoming 
diseased — a  man  cannot  suffer  from  ova- 
rian tumor,  nor  a  woman  from  orchitis — 
but  there  are  some  organs  common  to  the 
two  sexes,  and  equally  developed  in  eAch 
until  the  sexual  distinctions  of  pubert}' 
are  seen ;  then  in  the  one  they  become 
rudimentary  and  inactive,  whereas  in  the 
other  they  take  on  new  and  important 
functions.  In  these  instances  sex  may  be 
said  to  be  a  predisposing  condition  of  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  so  only  in  this  sense,  that 
it  exposes  certain  organs  to  some  of  the 
causes  of  disease  by  the  simple  fact  of 
their  functional  activity.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  healthy  action  of  any 
organ  predisposes  it  to  morbid  change ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  exerts  rather  a  strength- 


dental,  and  which  depend  upon  education, 
practice,  and  habits  of  life,  as  these  are 
aetermined  by  tlie  customs,  fashions,  or 
peculiarities  of  the  people  and  their  times. 
And,  further,  there  are  many  facts  with 
regard  to  the  relative  proclivity  of  the 
sexes  to  special  diseases  which  have  not 
yet  been  explained  by  any  known  relation 
of  these  maladies  to  the  reproductive  or- 
gans. Simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and 
carcinoma  of  the  same  or^n  afford  exam- 
ples of  this  difference  of  proclivity,  and 
we  at  present  have  to  regard  them  as  ulti- 
mate facts  of  pathology. 

Among  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine, therefore,  the  differences  of  sexual 
predisposition  to  disease  we  reckon  (1)  the 
actual  presence  or  absence  of  the  organs  ; 
(2)  the  action  or  almost  absolute  inaction 
of  the  organs  ;  (3)  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  activity  of  some  functions  of  cer- 
tain systems  of  organs,  and  other  functions 
of  the  same  systems,  where  differences  ex- 
ist ab  initio;  and  (4)  the  effects  of  habit, 
education,  and  fashion,  in  either  produc- 
ing or  lessening  functional  activity,  with 
all  its  correlated  structural  conditions. 

In  a  similar  manner  must  we  regard 
the  influence  of  age  in  the  production  of 
disease.  It  is  not  per  se  a  predisposing 
cause,  but  it  carries  with  it  certain  things 
which  may  be.  If  we  can  conceive  of  a 
perfectly  healthy  organism,  placed  in  ab- 
solutely healthy  conditions,  then  we  may 
believe  that  it  would  pass  through  the 
stages  of  growth,  dentition,  puberty,  adult 
life,  and  decline  ;  and  that  it  would  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  self-preservation 
and  reproduction  without  either  Imrt  or 
hindrance ;  sometimes,  nay,  verj'  often, 
we  do  actually  see  some  of  these  stages 
passed  through  with  as  entire  a  freedom 
from  discomfort  as  any  ideal  being  placed 
in  the  most  Utopian  circumstances  could 
wish  for ;  but  at  some  point  or  another  in 
the  long  course  of  life,  the  chain  of  good 
succession  is  broken  by  a  faulty  link  or  an 
unexpectedly  heavy  blow,  and  then  follow 
one  or  another  of  the  many  ills  that  make 
up  the  miseries  of  common  life,  and  ave- 
rage health.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
cases  in  which  nothing  seems  to  be  capa- 
ble of  going  well ;  every  epoch,  every 
change,  every  organ,  seems,  as  it  were, 
pounced  upon  at  every  turn  by  all  the 
evil  agencies  that  surround  it ;  action  or 
inaction,  growth  or  decay— it  matters  not 
which — seems  exaggerated  into  a  condi- 
tion of  disease,  and  life  is  a  lifelong  mis- 
ery. It  is  clear  that  no  one  period  of  life 
is  in  itself  a  cause  of  disease,  or  of  exemp- 
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of  other  causes,  and  that  this  operation 
may  be  very  ettectual  in  the  production  of 
disease.  Such  periods  are  tnose  of  rapid 
structural  development,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  new  functional  activities, 
or  the  decline  of  structure  and  the  arrest 
faction.  That  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  condition  tending  to  morbid  develop- 
ment is  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
•ctivit}'  and  growth  between  difierent  or- 
gans, or  systems  of  organs,  so  that  for  a 
time  at  least  aa  undue  preponderance  is 
riven  to  a  certain  set.  Thus  during  the 
tiTst  dentition,  although  there  is  general 
growth,  there  is  particular  activity  of  cer- 
tain organs  ;  and,  in  like  mianner,  at  the 
commencement  of  puberty,  there  is,  as  it 
were,  undue  prominence  given  to  the  or- 
gans effecting  reproduction ;  and  although 
the  particular  structures  involved  in  these 
developmental  changes  may  nut  be  se- 
lected as  the  localities  for  morbid  action, 
the  very  fact  of  their  disproportionate  ac- 
tivitv — by  a  disturbing  lialancc  of  general 
nutritive  progression  —  may  become  a 
cause  of  derangement  in  other  systems  of 
organs,  sach  as  the  vascular  or  nervous. 
In  like  manner,  at  the  climacteric  period, 
the  repression  of  certain  functions,  to  the 
operation  of  which  the  whole'  body  has 
become  habituated  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  may  prove  itself  tlie  starting- 
point  of  morbid  changes  in  the  functions 
of  other  organs  which  are,  by  this  repres- 
sion, placed  in  new  and  trying  circum- 
stances. By  these  considerations  we  may, 
for  the  most  part,  explain  the  influence, 
where  it  is  marked  to  the  highest  degree, 
of  age  as  a  scMSilled  ''  predisposing  cause" 
of  disease. 

But  there  are  some  maladies  which  ap- 
pear to  have  a  definite  relation  to  age, 
and  which  are  not  explicable  upon  these 
principles ;  and  with  regard  to  these  we 
must  admit  that  certain  periods  of  life  are 
aesociated  with  proclivity  to  disturbances 
of  particular  kinds,  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  conditions 
being  at  present  unrecognized  by  medical 
science.  At  the  same  time  the  history  of 
all  science  is  such  that  it  teaches  us  to 
believe  that  these  relations  will  be  here- 
after discovered  and  found  to  be  analogous 
to  those  which  we  already  understand  and 
appreciate. 

The  term  "exciting  cause"  of  disease 
has  been  applied  to  another  class  of  con- 
dition altogether,  and  one  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  much  less  diflSculty.  That 
which  is  involved  in  the  term  is  the  ope- 
ration of  some  influence  from  without,  be 
that  such  as  to  act  upon  mind,  emotion, 
sensation,  nutrition,  vascular  conditions, 
temperature,  or  any  other  function  or 
property  of  the  living  body.  A  great  sur- 
prise, or  an  overwork,  may  affect  the 
mind  ;  a  domestic  calamity,  or  the  worry 
of  business,  may  disturb  the  emotional 


centres;  a  physical  injury  may  set  up 
changes  in  sensation ;  a  forced  rest  may 
weaken  muscular  nutrition  ;  a  tight  band- 
age, or  an  altered  position,  may  influence 
the  vascular  supply  ;  cold  or  heat  may  di- 
minish or  increase  the  temperature  of 
parts ;  and  in  like  manner  other  agencies 
may  affect  the  organism,  and  become  the 
exciting  causes  of  disease.  The  form 
the  latter  take  is  determined  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  this  or  tiiat  system  of  organs ;  and 
partly  by  the  condition  of  the  organism, 
in  regard  of  hereditarily  received  or  con- 
genitally  acquired  morbid  state,  the  pecu- 
uarities  of  sex,  and  the  period  of  life. 

Two  things  therefore  concur  to  make 
up  what  we  term  the  causes  of  disease, 
but  they  are  essentially  distinct,  and  it 
would  m  better  to  denote  them  by  differ- 
ent names,  tlian  by  one  name  differently 
qualified.  The  one,  the  so-culled  ''pre- 
disposing cause,"  is  a  "diseased  condi- 
tion, ' '  and  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  disease 
itself;  the  other  has  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  individual  or  his  constitution,  and 
is  in  reality  a  "  cause"  of  the  disease  from 
which  he  is  suffering. 

SympUmis  of  Disease. — The  meaning 
which  now  we  must  assign  to  the  word 
"  symptom"  or  "  sign"  of  disease,  is  very 
different  from  that  which  some  time  ago 
would  be  conveyed  by  those  terms.  So 
long  as  disease  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing put  into,  added  to,  or  engrafted 
upon  the  body ;  a  material,  or  other  en- 
tity,— having  even  a  more  or  less  substan- 
tive existence, — these  words  described  the 
means  by  which  we  might  recognize  the 
presence  of  such  an  entity  :  but  so  soon 
as  disease  is  recognized  to  be,  as  we  have 
defined  it,  the  sum  of  changes  in  function 
and  structure  presented  by  the  living  be- 
ing, the  words  "symptom"  and  "sign" 
have  another  meaning,  and  describe  only 
those  parts  of  the  disease  which  are  ap- 
preciable by  others.  Disease  is  a  complex 
state  of  a  complicated  organism,  and  al- 
though the  name  which  we  may  give  it 
may  be  intended  to  express  its  primary  or 
most  important  fact,  we  cannot  separate 
this  one  fact  from  others  with  which  it  is 
associated,  hut  must  regard  them  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  malady  we  have  either 
to  study  or  to  treat.  They  may  differ, 
from  an  outside  point  of  view,  in  proximity 
of  relationship ;  but  the  heat  of^  skin,  the 
altered  pulse-respiration  ratio,  the  nature 
of  the  expectoration,  the  changes  in  the 
secretions,  in  the  nervous  system,  and  in 
the  prospects  of  life,  together  with  the  al- 
tered resonance,  breath  and  voice-sounds, 
are  as  much  parts  of  the  disease  called 
"  pneumonia"  as  are  the  structural  condi- 
tion of  the  lung.  Some  of  them  may  be 
signs  by  which  we  recognize  its  presence ; 
but  they  are  also  essential  elements  of  the 
I  malady  itself.    In  like  manner  it  might 
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bo  shown  with  regard  to  those  other  die-  ! 
eases,  the  nomenclature  of  which  differs 
as  we  have  already  described,  that  a  pre- 
cisely similar  relation  exists  between  what 
we  have  denominated  "symptoms"  and 
what  we  understand  by  "disease."  We 
cannot  know  of  the  existence,  during  life, 
of  any  disease  except  by  its  symptoms ; 
we  cannot  conceive  of  disease  apart  from 
some  recognizable  changes  in  either  func- 
tion or  structure  ;  and  these  changes  con- 
stitute the  disease :  nor  can  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  imagine  the  existence  of  what 
we  call  "symptoms"  apart  from  the  cor- 
relative idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
"disease."  The  two  classes  of  notion 
have  been,  of  necessity,  distinct  in  their 
development ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
distinction  between  them  has  been  a  hin- 
drance to  true  progress  in  pathology  ;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  us  to  try  and  remove 
that  hindrance.  So  long  as  "disease"  is 
thought  of  as  a  something — it  matters  not 
what — distinct  from  the  "phenomena," 
or  "  symptoms,"  by  which  it  makes  itself 
known,  so  long  are  we  in  danger  of  mis- 
taking its  real  meaning,  and  of  overlook- 
ing those  true  guides  towards  the  removal 
or  alleviation  of  its  evil,  an  end  to  which 
all  medical  science  ultimately  points. 

"Disease,"  we  have  said,  is  a  change 
of  structure,  or  of  function,  or  of  both ; 
"symptoms"  are  those  changes  in  struc- 
ture or  Ainction,  or  both,  which  we  can 
recognize.  The  latter,  the  symptoms,  are 
not  separate  from,  but  are  parts  of  the 
disease,  and  their  only  characteristic  is 
that  they  are  such  parts  as  are  apprecia- 
ble during  life.  But  they  differ  in  kind 
and  in  value  among  themselves,  and  have 
been  known  by  different  names,  so  that 
we  meet  with  such  distinctions  as  those 
l)etween  "signs"  and  "symptoms,"  be- 
tween "objective"  and  "subjective" 
symptoms ;  and  between  "  general"  and 
"  local"  symptoms.  These  terms  almost 
explain  themselves,  and  are  retained  be- 
cause they  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
utility ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  make  use 
of  them  in  practice  than  to  define  their 
exact  meaning  in  the  abstract.  The  idea 
underlying  the  word  "sign"  is  that  it  is 
some  physical  change  which  can  be  ob- 
served directly  ;  and  thus  we  speak  of  dul- 
ness  on  percussion,  tubular  breathing, 
augmented  vocal  fremitus,  and  broncho- 
phony, as  "physical  signs"  of  condensa- 
tion of  the  lung  ;  whereas  we  speak  of 
dyspnoea,  expectoration,  and  fever  as 
"svmptoms"  of  pneumonia,  or  tubercu- 


It  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
tinction between  symptoms  and  signs  to 
the  period  when  the  physical  examination 
of  the  chest  arrived  at  its  due  position. 
It  was  felt  that  an  amount  of  precision  in 
diagnosis  was  arrived  at  by  percussion 
and  auscultation,  such  as  was  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  times  before  such 
modes  of  exploration  were  employed ;  and 
therefore  the  conditions  revealed  by  their 
aid  were  expressed  in  terms  dilTering  from 
those  which  had  been  previously  em- 
ployedj  to  describe  such  changes  as  short- 
breathmg,  pain,  expectoration,  and  the 
like.  But  it  is  imp<«sible  to  maintain  the 
distinction  ;  the  number  of  respirations 
per  minute  is  as  much  a  "sign"  as  is  the 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  TOth  of  them 
may  be  "  symptoms"  of  disease.  Every- 
thing that"  may  be  observed  is  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  the  reason  why  the 
distinction  has  been  maintained  is',  be- 
cause with  regard  to  the  former — the 
"  sign" — there  may  be  hut  one  means  for 
its  recognition,  namely,  observation  from 
without ;  whereas  with  regard  to  the 
latter— the  "symptom" — there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  confounding  two  things  essen- 
tially distinct,  namely,  the  sensations  of 
the  patient,  and  the  phenomena  he  pre- 
sents. Deficiency  of  resonance  is  dis- 
covered only  by  percussion ;  but  short- 
breathing  is  a  sensation  of  which  the' 
patient  complains,  as  well  as  a  pheno- 
menon which  may  be  appreciated  and 
measured  by  the  physician ;  and  in  like 
manner  wasting  of^a  limb  may  make  itself 
at  once  evident  to  the  observer,  whereas 
paralysis  is  a  condition  which  the  patient 
mav  assume. 

I'he  really  valuable  element  of  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  pheno- 
mena is  therefore  that  which  exists  be- 
tween "objective"  and  "subjective" 
svmptoms  ;  meaning,  by  the  former  word, 
all  those  elements  of  disease  which  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  senses  of  the  observer, 
and  by  the  latter,  those  which  can  only  be 
known  through  the  statements  of  the  pa- 
tient. Whatever  of  disease  comes  to  us 
only  through  the  mind  or  feelings  of  the 
patient,  as  expressed  by  language,  either 
of  gesture  or  words,  is  a  "subjective" 
symptom.  Its  form  and  its  degree  of  in- 
tensity are  subjected  to  the  conditions  of 
the  machinery— mental,  emotional,  and 
sensational — through  which  it  passes,  and 
it  is  liable  therefore  to  be  changed,  either 
in  character  or  degree.  Whatever  of  dis- 
ease comes  to  us  through  our  own  senses 
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the  snflferer  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
— simply,  physicjil  facts  are  the  objects  we 
recotniiee,  and  such  symptoms  are  called 
"objective." 

As  a  general  rule  the  objective  are  much 
more  valuable  than  the  subjective  symp- 
toms ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
importance  of  the  latter  is  very  widely 
variable,  and  that  sometimes  it  may  fKt 
exceed  anything  that  can  be  derived  from 
direct  observation.  In  the  early  stages  of 
some  serious  diseases  of  the  heart  or  brain, 
nothing  may  be  presented  to  the  practised 
ear  or  eye  ;  and  yet  the  patient  tells  us  of 
a  deep  unrest,  or  sudden  horror,  which, 
although  it  has  no  objective  sign,  may  l>e 
the  herald  erf*  a  sudden  or  lingering  disease ; 
as  true  and  as  important  —  although  to 
others  the  mind  seems  clear,  and  the 
heart's  beat  healthy — as  any  murmur  we 
might  hear  with  the  stethoscope,  or  any 
palsy  we  nnight  measure  by  the  hand.  We 
nave  to  deal  with  man  as  a  whole ;  and  to 
ignore  or  undervalue  what  he  tolls  us  of 
his  ideas,  emotions,  or  sensations,  because 
they  may  be  termed  "subjective  symp- 
toms," and  be  held  to  be  therefore  unre- 
liable, would  be  to  shut  out  from  ourselves 
that  whicL — egotistic  and  fearful,  preju- 
diced and  ignorant  as  man  may  be — ^yet 
forms  an  integral  part  of  his'  life,  and 
therefore  of  his  disease.  We  must  be 
careful  to  give  to  both  groups  of  symp 
toms  their  true  value,  and  our  danger  in 
the  present  day  is  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  those  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
constituted  almost  the  total  symptoma- 
tology of  disease. 

The  distinction  between  "general" and 
''local"  symptoms  need  not  detain  us, 
since  the  terms  are  obvious  in  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  difference  between  them  is 
gradually  dying  out  by  the  recognition  of 
the  fact,  ttuit  no  one  organ  can  have  its 
fnncUons  or  its  structure  changed  without 
the  existence  of  some  relative  change  in 
all  the  rest. 

Coune. — In  describing  some  few  dis- 
eases we  have  little  more  to  do  than  to 
detml  the  phenomena  present  at  any  one 
given  time ;  whereas  in  furnishing  the 
natural  history  of  others  we  are  compelled 
to  speak  of  premonitory  symptoms,  or 
prodromata,  of  the  modes  of  commence- 
ment of  the  illnesses,  their  forms  of  attack 
or  their  dibiit,  and  of  the  different  stages 
—two,  three,  or  more— through  which 
they  pass.  Between  these  two  extremes 
we  have  every  amount  of  variation :  the 
natural  history  of  one  disease  niav  be 
compressed  into  a  sentence ;  that  of  an- 
other may  expand  into  a  book ;  but  more 


disease.  For  example,  the  decumbeney 
in  pleurisy  has  different  meanings  at  the 
commencement  of  the  malady,  and  at  its 
later  stages ;  and  in  like  manner  rigid 
muscles  teach  one  thing  at  the  onset  o?  a 
paralytic  seizure,  another  when  the  im- 
mediate effects  are  passing  off  and  the  pa- 
tient is  regaining  power  ;  and  still  a  third 
when  without  such  restoration  it  nmkes 
its  appearance  at  a  yet  later  period,  and 
in  a  well-known  order. 

Not  merely  the  mode  of  sequence,  but 
the  actual  time  of  sequence,  is  of  diagnos- 
tic and  therapeutic  value ;  and  this  we 
know  full  well  in  the  study  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  of  mala- 
rial fevers,  and  the  like ;  and  with  equal 
significance,  though  with  less  accuracy  of 
measurement,  can  we  use  the  element  of 
time  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  chronic 
diseases;  and  such  element  may  some- 
times be  sufficient  to  determine  a  question 
left  wholly  in  the  dark  by  other  elements 
which  we  have  had  before  us.  In  this 
manner  time  enters  occasionally  into  the 
diagnosis  of  tubercle,  of  cancer,  of  hemor- 
rhage, and  of  other  maladies ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overrate  its  value  in 
those  special  cases  which  are  left  in  obscu- 
rity by  the  absence  of  special  or  pathogno- 
monic symptoms. 

Again,  the  relative  intensity  of  symp- 
toms is  a  point  to  which  attention  must 
be  frequently  directed,  for  by  this  alone  a 
diagnosis  may  be  possiole.  D"  we  regarded 
the  relative  intensity  of  pain,  dyspncea, 
fever,  cough,  and  general  nutrition- 
change,  eac-h  of  which  might  be  present 
in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  phthi- 
sis, or  asthma,  it  might  be  possible  to  say 
which  disease  existed,  and  this  without 
the  aid  of  auscultation  or  percussion. 
And  in  like  manner  by  reganling  the 
relative  amount  of  coma,  paralysis,  spasm, 
and  rigidity,  it  would  be  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  some  cases,  between  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  acute  softening  of  the  brain, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  or  urinsemia. 

All  these  particulars  have  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  head  "  course"  of  symp- 
toms ;  and  they  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  natural  history  of  disease. 

Duration. — The  importance  of  a  consid- 
eration of  time  in  the  diagnosis  of  some 
classes  of  disease  has  already  been  referred 
to ;  it  is  of  no  less  importance  when,  diag- 
nosis being  determined,  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  disease  gives  us 
power  to  foretell,  with  some  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy,  its  probable  results. 

We  know  approximately  the  duration 
of  herpes  zoster,  of  vaccine,  or  variolous 
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mther  it  lies  witlun  a  larjrer  range,  and  is 
of  lefts  practical  utility.  It  may,  regarded 
from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  be  even 
more  accurate  than  that  which  wo  boast 
of  iu  respect  of  the  acute  diseases;  for  the 
relative  range  of  variation  is  not  greater, 
although  in  the  one  case  we  deal  with 
days  or  even  hours^nd  in  the  other  with 
mouths  or  years.  But  life  is  on  one  side 
of  the  balance,  and  death  is  on  the  other, 
and  the  balance  is  struck  between  these 
two,  whether  the  beam  be  long  or  short ; 
and  so  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  a 
readily  used  and  readily  appreciated  fore- 
casting of  the  immediate,  present  evil, 
and  perhaps  underrate  our  sounder  knowl- 
edge, with  regard  to  tliat  which  may  not 
happen  for  t«n,  twenty,  or  a  hundred 
months. 

The  duration  of  symptoms,  therefore, 
though  of  variable  social  value,  is  of  vast 
interest  in  the  natural  history  of  disease 

Tcnnination. — A  disease  may  end  in 
various  ways:  (1)  The  patient  may 
gradually  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  (2)  Ho 
may  lose  all  the  urgent  symptoms — all 
that  at  one  time  seemed  to  constitute  the 
malady — and  yet  retain  some  less  urgent 
symptoms ;  or  some  which  are  not  recog- 
nized at  all ;  or  some  which — so  far  as  the 
patient's  own  feelings  are  concerned — are 
not,  even  after  recovery,  recognizable,  but 
which  may  be  discovered  by  a  physical 
examination  of  the  organs  instituted  by 
the  physician.  (3)  He  may  continue  to 
present  all  the  local  disturbances,  while 
the  general  or  coustitutional  changes  pass 
awaj',  and  thus  the  disease  persists,  but 
in  an  altered  and  what  is  called  a  "  chro- 
nic" form ;  or  (4)  the  disease  may  become 
worse,  pass  from  one  stage  of  weakness  to 
another,  and  end  by  the  destruction  of 
the  patient,  which  may  be  brought  about 
in  various  ways.  Now,  all  these  points 
in  the  natural  history  of  disease,  are  of 
much  interest  in  regard  of  prognosis  and 
of  treatment.  The  recognition  of  early 
signs  of  recovery  is  a  great  help  towards 
the  choice  between  therapeutic  means, 
and  is  a  good  ground  for  employing  one 
of  the  stronsest  of  these  means  of  cure, 
viz.,  hope.  The  search  for  and  discovery 
of  the  efFecta  of  an  acute  illness — although 
in  that  acute  form  it  has  passed  away — 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  life,  pros- 


available  for  a  more  effective  direction  of 
our  therapeutic  agencies.  And,  lastly-, 
the  perception  of  the  early  indications  of 
a  fatal  issue  may  be  of  great  social  or  in- 
dividual value ;  whereas  the  recognition 
of  the  mode  in  which  death  tlvreatcns  to 
approach,  may  be  the  means  of  teaching 
us  to  select  such  measures  as  shall  tem- 
porarily, or  even  indefinitely,  ixwtpone 
the  evill  Thus  the  "terminations"  of 
disease,  whether  they  be  in  health,  in  im- 
paired health,  or  in  death,  are  not  only  of 
mterest  to  the  natural  historian  and  tho 
pathologist,  but  are  full  of  teaching  to  him 
whose  aim  is  to  render  natural  history 
and  pathology  subservient  to  the  great 
work  of  healing  diseases,  of  relieving  them, 
or  of  measuring  their  duration,  and  lessen- 
ing the  pain  with  which  they  do  their 
work. 

Diagnosis  of  Disease.— In  the  earlier 
daj's  of  medical  science,  the  problem  of 
diagnosis  might  have  been  stated  thus: 
"pvcn  the  symptoms,  to  find  the  dis- 
ease ;"  but,  in  these  days,  such  problem 
must  be  translated  into  the  following 
terms :  "  given  some  of  the  elements  of 
disease,  to  discover  the  others."  "VVe  do 
not  now  regard  eruptions  on  the  skin,  pe- 
culiar changes  in  tne  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tliroat,  an  elevated  temperature, 
and  a  disturbed  innervation  as  the  signs 
by  which  some  morbid  "entity"  in  the 
body  reveals  its  presence ;  but  as  parts  of 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  organism, 
from  which  we  may  infer  the  existence 
of  simultaneous  changes  in  stomach,  in- 
testines, liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.  The 
rose  rash  of  tjrphoid  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  disease  as  is  the  ulceration  of  Peyer's 
glands;  the  dulness  on  percussion,  the 
altered  condition  of  the  urine,  the  changed 
nervous  power,  are  as  truly  elements  of 
the  disease  called  pneumonia  as  are  the 
minute  alterations  which  constitute  in- 
flammation of  the  lung.  Some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  disease  escaiie  our  observation 
during  life ;  some  are  directly  perceived 
by  us ;  and  others  are  appreciated  in- 
directly by  such  processes  as  percus- 
sion, chemical  examination,  larj-ngoscopy, 
spirometry,  and  the  like:  but  the  only 
difference  between  these  is  their  relation 
to  the  observer ;  they  occupy  precisely  the 
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cally  ?  Practicnlly,  diagnosis  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  to  a  certain  set  of  symptoms 
«e  !^9x  a  more  or  less  &miliar  name ; 
and  become  able  to  say  that  such  a  one  is 
gufleriiig  from  typhoid  fever,  meningitis, 
liooping-cough,  epilepsy,  or  gout.  Ana 
wl^a  we  have  given  some  names  to  dis- 
tasea,  we  have,  noore  or  less  intentionally 
and  with  differing  degrees  of  accuracy, 
conveyed  some  theory  into  tlie  process  of 
dia^osLs.  Remembering  what  was  said 
with  r^ard  to  "names  of  disease,"  we 
sliall  find  that,  in  this  practical  sense, 
diagnosis  is  sometimes  the  discovery  of 
and  the  calling  of  a  disease  by  wliat  wo 
coDoeive  to  be  "the  most  important  struc- 
toral  change  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
uch  as  pneamonia  ;  at  other  times  diag- 
nosis stops  short  ac  the  recognition  of  a 
pathognomonic  symptom,  such  as  hooping- 
cough  ;  again,  it'may  mean  to  express  the 
starting-point  or  principal  fact  in  a  group 
of  symptoms  ;  or  some  general  condition 
bat  imperfectly  understood,  or  some  con- 
dition which  is  not  understood  at  all.  In 
all  of  these  instances  we  notice  two  things : 
fiist,  that  diagnosis — looked  at  from  its 
tcientilic  side — is  the  step  from  particulars 
to  particulars,  from  those  which  are  ob- 
aerved  to  tliose  which  during  life  can  only 
te  inferred  ;  the  step  from  the  one  or  the 
ooe  hundred  to  the  whole ;  second,  tliat 
diaznosis  —  regarded  practically  —  is  the 
giving  of  a  name  to  the  disease  from  which 
an  it^ividual  suffers  ;  the  ticketing,  and 
as  it  were  placing  of  that  malady  in  some 
Biohe  with  others  that  resemble  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  known  and  brought  out  when 
required.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  principles  upon  which  names  are  con- 
Umcted  are  so  various  that  no  expression 
can  be  framed  to  convey  their,  meaning, 
in  so  far  forth  as  that  it  should  carry 
iiirther  what  is  meant  by  diagnosis. 

Pathology. — When  a  patient  presents 
himself  for  examination  or  for  treatment, 
he  tells  us  of  certain  things  that  he  feels 
or  sees,  which  are  wrong,  and  which  we 
call  "symptoms ;"  we  ask  him  questions, 
and  learn  additional  facts  of  a  similar 
class ;  we  observe  him,  and  notice  other 
fects  which  he  can  neither  feel  nor  know 
by  independent  means,  and  these  we  call 
'•signs,"  or  "objective  symptoms. "  From 
what  we  are  informed,  awl  ftom  what  we 
observe,  we  pass  on  to  the  inference  of 
other  &cts :  we  believe,  when  some  three, 
four,  or  more  changes  from  the  healthy 
state  are  present,  that  other  alterations 
exist;  and  this  belief  is  more  or  less 
ttioQg,  and  its  character  more  or  less  defl- 
nite,  according  to  the  state  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  our  Tcnowledge  of  it,  at  the  time 
that  the  patient  presents  himself.  We 
Mer  certain  things,  certain  conditions 
Which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  may, 
in  souib  measure,  classify,  and  therefore 


call  by  distinctive  names.  Thus  heat  of 
skin  is  a  syuiptoni  from  which  we  infer  a 
number  of'^ulterior  conditions.  The  reason 
for  this  heat  of  skin  may — other  eympttmis 
being  regarded— lie  conjectured  by  us  to 
be  an  altered  blood-etate,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  or  the  like :  it  may,  on 
other  symptomatic  evidence,  be  referred 
to  a  change  in  some  particular  organ,  such 
aa  inflammation  of  the  lung,  or  destruction 
of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  :  and  we 
may  give  names  to  the  general  conditions, 
part  of  which  we  have  observed,  part  of 
which  we  have  inferred.  This  is  wliat  we 
call "  diagnosis"  in  its  practical  sense ;  but 
that  which  makes  diagnosis  possible  is  the 
existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  the  relations  subsisting  between 
different  organs,  and  alx>ut  the  modes  in 
which  particular  or^pns  may  become  al- 
tered in  function  or  in  structure.  We  ol»- 
serve  a  change  in  the  quantity,  color,  or 
other  qualities  of  a  certain  secretion,  and 
we  infer  from  this  that  there  is  diminished, 
increased,  or  perverted  action  of  a  certain 
organ.  We  examine  further,  we  discover 
other  changes,  and  we  infer  the  nature  of 
the  disease  which  that  organ  has  under- 
gone, or  through  which  it  is  now  passing. 
What  in  this  sense  is  true  of  one  organ  is, 
more  or  less,  true  of  all,  and  of  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole,  so  that  we  are  able  to  give 
some  general  expression  to  its  general 
state;  and  thus  we  speak  of  paralysis, 
fever,  anaemia,  suppression  of  urine,  weak- 
ness, etc.  etc.,  and  so  advance  from  symp- 
toms—by diagnosis — to  pathology.  This 
is  what  we  do  in  particular  cases ;  finding 
certain  symptoms,  and  knowing  certain 
principles,  we  place  the  individual  who 
presents  those  symptoms  in  a  particular 
category,  and  call  his  disease  by  a  name 
that  is  understood :  and  in  this  way  the 
process  of  thought  which  we  call  "diag- 
nosis" is  a  bridge  across  from  "symp- 
toms" to  "pathology."  Diagnosis  is, 
then,  the  practical  application  or  what  wo 
know  about  pathology ;  and  its  acciuwcy 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
our  information,  and  to  the  keenness  and 
readiness  of  our  observing  power.  Path- 
ology, therefore,  is  the  foundation,  the 
essential  condition  of  diagnosis ;  for  it 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  advance, 
from  the  observation  of  symptoms,  one 
step  towards  the  recognition  or  the  nature 
of  disease,  unless  that  step  were  based 
upon  pathology  ;  i.  e.,  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  morbid 
changes  occur  in  structure  and  in  func- 
tion, and  also  of  the  modes  in  which  such 
changes  may  so  »ffect  organs  as  to  render 
themselves  appreciable  during  life.  Prac- 
tically, as  cases  come  before  us,  we  ob- 
serve symptoms  and  we  diagnosticate 
pathological  conditions;  but  we  could 
r.>rm  no  diagnosis  without  pathologic 
knowledge,  and  diagnosis  is  in  reality  but 
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a  portion  of,  or  the  practical  application 
of  pathology.  Theoriitically,  however, 
pathology  is  the  groundwork  of  diagnosis : 
and  not  only  so,  but  of  ail  valuable  and 
correct  observation :  and  thus  the  one  is 
seen  to  be  but  the  necessary  complement 
of  the  other  in  the  practice  of  physic. 
The  one  is  a  science,  the  other  is  an  art : 
the  latter  could  not  exist  without  the 
former;  the  former  grows  daily  by  the 
application  of  the  latter. 

By  Pathology,  then,  we  mean  the  gene- 
ral doctrine  of  disease,  the  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  and 
of  the  kind  of  change  which  it  expresses 
in  the  functions  of  the  body.  We  mean 
also  the  inter-relations  of  different  organs, 
or  systems  of  organs,  whether  these  may 
be  compensative,  or  sympathetic,  or  an- 
tagonistic of  one  another.  By  the  pathol- 
ogy of  a  disease  we  mean  the  scientific 
classification  and  nomenclature  of  its 
phenomena,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  arisen. 
Pathology  is  to  the  body,  under  diseased 
conditions,  what  physiology  is  to  the 
healthy  organism,  viz.  the  law  of  its 
being,  or  rather  the  best  expression  that 
we  can  give  to  what  we  believe  that  law 
to  be.  In  its  detail  it  must  embrace  all 
changes  in  either  structure  or  in  function ; 
but  in  its  common  and  general  accepta- 
tion it  is  used  to  express  the  idea  that  is 
entertained  of  the  primary  or  essential 
or  most  important  change  in  both ;  and 
the  bearing  that  this  has  directly  up<m 
life  as  a  whole  is,  in  its  statement,  the 
unravelling  of  the  problem  of  what  we 
ordinarily  mean  by  "Pathology." 

Pathological  Anatomy.— Structu- 
ral changes  in  some  organs  are  so  con- 
stantly and  definitely  related  to  functional 
alterations  observed  during  life  that "  Pa- 
thological Anatomy"  in  some  maladies 
constitutes  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
major,  jiart  of  their  pathology.  There 
are  other  cases  in  which  structure-changes 
cannot  be  shown  so  to  account  for  all  the 
detail  of  symptoms ;  and  in  these,  patho- 
logical anatomy  has  its  interest,  but  is  of 
less  immediate  value.  And  further,  there 
are  diseases  with  regard  to  which  patho- 
logical anatomy  has  hitherto  taught  no- 
thing that  is  worth  our  knowing  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  seldom  ex- 
hibited the  existence  of  disease,  never 
suspected  during  life,  and  yet  dire  enough 
to  be  the  cause  of  death,  and  thus  to  show 
that  our  diagnostic  powers  are  not  such, 
that  we  may  boast  of  them. 

Unquestioned  as  is  the  value  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  it  is  no  less  unquestion- 
able that  this  value  may  be  overrated  and 
misapplied ;  and  it  is  possible  that  such  , 
mistake  may  exist  at  the  present  day.  | 
Let  us,  therefore,  remember  what  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  is,  and  what  it  teaches.  I 


It  is  the  condition  of  an  organ  after  death, 
when  tissues  are  cold,  ordinary  chemic 
changes  have  begun,  secretion  and  living 
motion  have  ceased,  circulation  has  stop- 
ped, and  all  that  we  know  to  be  unex- 
plained by  ordinary  physical  conditions, 
and  that  we  call  "vital,"  has  gone,  and 

fone  we  know  not  whither,  and  know  not 
ow.  Pathology,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fers to  the  conditions  and  modes  of  action 
of  the  organs  when  they  are  warm ;  when 
chemic  changes  seem  to  be  directed  by  a 
power  that  cannot  yet  l)e  explained  by 
chemic  force ;  when  sensation  and  motion 
are  constantly  placing  the  organ  in  new 
positions,  in  regard  to  other  organs,  and 
in  new  conditions,  in  so  far  as  relates  to 
their  own  integral  parts  ;  when  the  blood 
is  constantly  flowing,  and  affecting,  as  it 
does  so,  both  the  tissues  and  itself,  not 
leaving  them  as  it  found  them,  not  lea\nng 
them  as  it  came  ;  when  all  that  we  under- 
stand, and  all  that  we  dimly  guess  at  al)out 
that  complex  force  or  principle,  combina- 
tion of  forces,  condition  or  what-not,  that 
we  call  "life,  "is  the  director  or  harnio- 
nizer  of  all  we  see,  or  is  engaged  in  what 
seems  a  fierce  struggle  with  powers  it  has 
long  directed,  but  which,  ha\ing  now  risen 
in  defiance  of  its  authority,  seem  likely  to 
accomplish  its  dethronement. 

Everjthing  that  we  can  see  is  altered 
by  that  change  iVom  life  to  death ;  and 
Pathological  Anatomy  has  to  do  directly 
with  physical  conditions,  which  may  oe 
partially  causes,  partially  effects,  partially 
conditions  of,  and  partially  unrelated  to 
the  disease  of  whicii  they  are  but  a  part, 
although  an  important  one.  If  everything 
that  we  can  see  is  thus  altered  in  the  step 
that  all  bodies  make  before  they  come 
under  the  si-alpel  or  the  microscope  of  the 
pathologist,  still  more  altered  is  almost 
everything  that  we  cannot  see,  but  which 
we  have  inferre<l  to  exist  from  our  laborious 
physiological  investigations.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  Pathological  Anatonij' 
is  about  as  capable  of  furnishing,  per  ne,  a 
notion  of  disease  as  dissection  would  be 
of  teaching  physiologj- ;  and  if  we  are  to 
exalt  into  such  undue  prominence — as  it 
has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  do — 
this  branch  of  science,  which  is  yet  only  a 
branch  and  not  the  science  itself,  it  woul.I 
be  nothing  more  than  consistent  to  attempt 
to  write  biographies  from  post-mortem  ex- 
amination and  to  construct  the  history  of 
a  nation  by  exhuming  the  bodies  from  its 
graveyards. 

Pathological  Anatomy  has  reference  to 
one  element  of  disease— structural  or  tis- 
sue change — and  that  only  under  condi- 
tions very  different  from  those  which  exist 
during  life,  and  when  only  dis(  ase  can  be 
said  to  exist.  Further,  we  get  the  mate- 
rials for  examination  when  disease  has 
passed  through  all  its  stages,  and  through 
that  final  one  which  cannot  be  said  to 
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fonn  a  part  of  either  life  or  of  disease.  It 
ia  only  when,  by  accident  or  intercurrent 
maladj,  a  patient  is  struck  down  in  tlie 
earlier  stages  of  morbid  change,  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  lor  ob^rving  the 
kind  of  alteration  which  exists  at  such 
DKKt  important  periods;  and  even  to 
them  is  added  all  that  we  have  already 
described,  and  probably  much  more  than 
we  can  even  guess  at,  by  the  great  fact  of 
dettb.  Disease,  being  a  complex  of  change 
in  function  and  in  structure,  is  represented 
anatoiuically  only  by  the  latter  :  disease, 
having  a  history,  and  passing  through 
stages,  is  shown  to  us  only  in  one  stage, 
and  with  infinite  predominance  of  tre- 
quency  in  the  last  stage :  disease,  being  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  life,  is  shown 
.to  us  anatomically  only  in  the  condition  of 
death :  while  General  Pathology,  there- 
fore, may  embrace  all  timt  we  know  or 
can  know  of  the  mechanism  of  human  suf- 
fering. Pathological  Anatomy  but  touches 
the  human  body  when  the  period  of  suffer- 
iw'  has  passed.' 

But  the  &ct8  revealed  by  a  study  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  have  a  peculiar 
kind  and  a  high  degree  of  value,  which  we 
would  most  unwillingly  underrate.  There 
is  an  intimate  and  constant  relation  be- 
tween function  and  structure  (see  p.  19) ; 
and  we  believe  that,  although  certain 
ttractural  conditions  liave  yet  escaped  our 
obi«ervation,  they  may  hereafter  be  ren- 
dered patent  to  the  senses  of  the  observer ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  w^e  hold  that  there 
are  some  structural  changes  which  may 
always  transcend  our  powers  for  their  im- 
mediate recognition ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  facts  and  principles,  we  must 
remember  tliat  where  anatomical  changes 
have  been  discovered  and  verified,  they 
have  thrown  unexpecte<l  light  upon  pre- 
viously dork  and  complicated  problems ; 
and  that  they  have  possessed— in  them- 
selves and  by  their  very  nature — a  definite- 
0^  or  precision,  and  have  been  suscepti- 
ble of  description  and  mimsui-ement  to  a 
degree  that  is  quite  unattainable  by  our 
present  modes  <>f  resear.-h  in  regard  of 
hmctional  change.  In  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy, what  we  liave,  however  little  it  may 
be,  18  definite,  describable,  demonstrable, 
and  measurable.  These  characters  con- 
stitute its  great  value  ;  and  it  is  against  its 
undue  exaltation — and  not  its  proper  use 
—that  we  raise  our  protest.  Let  us  be 
as  exact  in  our  inferences  from  its  facts  as 
we  may  be  in  our  observation  and  de- 
scription of  them,  and  then  Pathological 
Anatomy  will  take  its  proper  place,  and  we 
shall  learn  from  it  its  most  useful  lessons. 

Pkoonosis.— The  practical  test  of  a 
true  science  is  the  power  which  it  confers 
of  ''prevision,"  or  of  knowing  now  what 
will  follow  hercafler.  Some  sciences  have 
attained  to  this  point,  as  we  see  daily 


illustrated  by  physics  and  chemistry  ;  but 
as  yet  medical  science  has  arrived  at  only 
very  partial  security  of  forecast.  And  yet 
the  fore-knowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
a  present  disease  is  that  for  which  patients 
and  their  friends  often  seek  f):om  the  phy- 
sician with  the  greatest  eagerness.  When 
we  can  prognosticate  with  certainty, 
medicine  will  have  become  a  "science." 
At  present  we  only,  with  different  degrees 
of  nearness,  approach  this  end.  We  may 
describe  the  "  probabilities"  of  a  given 
disease ;  we  may  even  measure  them ;  we 
may  accept  or  reject  lives  at  insurance 
offices  ;  or  we  may  affix  a  numerical  value 
to  their  duration ;'  but  we  deal  with 
doubts,  and  not  with  certainties.  Life  is 
too  subtle  for  us  to  know  or  measure  all  its 
possible  contingencies ;  and  our  informa- 
tion is  too  scanty  to  render  us  thoroughly 
satisfactory  interpreters  of  the  outcome  of 
any  malady.  But,  with  all  this  doubt, 
much  may  be  accomplished  for  the  safety 
of  society,  and  the  relief  of  individual 
anxiety  or  care. 

In  prognosis  we  have  almost  alwaj-s 
two  ends  to  be  considered :  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  present  illness,  and  its  re- 
mote consequences  upon  life.  We.  have 
also  two  main  elements  by  which  we  are 
guided  in  Judging  of  these  ends,  viz.  :  the 
local  changes  which  we  may  directly  a])- 
preciatc,  and  the  general  conditions  which 
we  may  infer  to  underlie  them,  or  to  be,  in 
some  way,  their  consequence. 

Prognosis  with  regard  to  the  immediate 
effects  of  a  present  malady  is  guided 
mainly  by  the  degree  to  which  it  inter- 
feres with  any  or  all  of  the  great  vital 
functions,  the  circulation,  respiration,  in- 
nervation, or  nutrition  of  the  body.  Prog- 
nosis in  regard  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  a 
malady  is  based  upon  all  these,  but  still 
more  frequently  u|)on  the  recognition  of 
clianges,  oflen  minute,  in  either  function 
or  structure,  which  our  knowledge  of 
pathology  leads  us  to  interpret  for  either 
good  or  evil.  For  example,  a  man  is  suf- 
fering from  pneumonia,  and  we  may — 
finding  his  general  functions  performed 
with  an  amount  of  ease  consistent  with 
life — infer  that  he  will  recover  from  the 
attack  which  to  other  eyes  may  appear 
most  threatening ;  but  we  may  discover 
physical  signs  of  tubercular  disease — 
slight,  even  unnoticed  previously — and 
these  teach  us  that  the  ultimate  prognosis 
is  unfavorable.  In  Uke  manner,  a  child 
may  be  taken  with  convulsions  which  ap- 
pear as  frightful  as  only  convulsions  can 
do,  and  yet  we  may  give  a  favorable 
opinion  as  to  the  present  illness;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  much  sUghter 
convulsive  movement  accompanied  by 
heat  of  skin,  a  variable  pulse,  an  obstinate 


'  See  pp.  25,  26,  on  the  duration  and  ter- 
mination of  diseases. 
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vomiting  and  constipation,  and  a  history 
of  failing  liealtli,  or  of  liereditary  tulxsr- 
cular  taint,  may  lead  us,  in  the  midst  of 
what  seems  a  trilling  malady,  to  augur  the 
worst  results  from  wliat  we  believe  to  be 
the  onset  of  tubercular  meningitis. 

In  prognosis,  therefore,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  two  objects  we  have  set  be- 
fore us,  and  the  two  classes  of  means  by 
which  we  may  advance  towards  them. 
The  immediate  prognosis  turns  upon  the 
degree  to  which  great  vital  functions  are 
interfered  with :  the  remote  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  sligliter  changes,  of  which 
pathology  teaches  us  the  meaning. 

TUEBAPEUTICS  AND  HTGIENICS.— In 

the  prevention  or  treatment  of  a  disease 
our  science  culminates  and  becomes  an 
art.  Unless  it  can  accomplish  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ends,  the  world  would  do 
as  well  without  as  with  our  aid.  It  is  of 
some  value  to  know  the  probabilities  of 
our  state,  but  it  is  of  conimiratively  small 
value  to  have  this  knowledge  if  we  can  do 
nothing  either  to  ward  off,  alleviate,  or 
cure  disease.  We  may  prepare  some  peo- 
ple for  the  worst,  we  may  dispel  some 
groundless  fears ;  but  our  mission  is  to  do 
more  than  this  :  we  have  to  try  to  "cure 
the  curable,  and  comfort  the  incurable." 

In  the  prevention  of  disease  regard  is 
had  to  the  condition  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  placed,  to  his  hereditary  or  ac- 
quired constitutional  peculiarities,  and  to 
the  minute  physical  or  functional  depart- 
ures from  health  which  we  may  discover. 
In  the  treatment  of  disease  no  one  of 
these  can  be  lost  sight  of  with  impunity, 
but  we  are  guided  principally  by  the  ac- 
tual symptoms  present  at  the  time.  These 
symptoms,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  of  two  orders :  from  the  one 
set  we  learn  the  actual  physical  condition 
of  an  organ,  or  group  of  organs,  such  as 
inflammation  of  a  lung,  congestion  of  the 
liver,  or  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body; 
while  from  the  other  series  we  tecome  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  system 
generally,  whether  this  be  antecedent  to 
the  local  change,  its  cause,  its  effect,  or  a 
mere  coincidence  of  its  existence ;  and 
from  such  a  group  of  symptoms  we  infer 
the  existence  of  dyscrasiie ;  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, carcinoma,  or  the  like,  and  appre- 
ciate the  presence  of  vigor,  or  of  asthenia, 
of  sound  constitution,  or  of  impaired 
health  and  wasted  strength. 

To  the  most  superticial  observer  it  must 
be  obvious  that  therapeutics  has  under- 
gone great  and  important  changes,  that 
the  mode  of  treatment  now  a<lopted  for 
many  diseases  is  just  the  opposite  of  that 
which  was  in  vogue  a  generation  ago,  and 
which  linmjrs  even  in  recent  editions  of 
standard  nooks,  although  their  authors 
have  long  since  ceased  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions which  they  still  give  to  others.    A 


few  jears  ago  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion "of  an  important  organ  was  laid  down 
deflnitely  ;  such  and  such  things  were  to 
be  done,  and  no  questions  were  to  be 
asked  as  to  whether  the  case  was  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  type.  Inflammation 
was  there,  and  blood  was  to  he  taken ; 
low  diet  was  to  be  enjoined,  and  lowering 
medicines  were  to  be' exhibited  ;  and  sup- 
posing the  inflammation  did  not  yield, 
the  forces  of  attack  were  to  be  again 
placed  in  action  :  but  here  evidently  there 
crept  in  some  distrust  of  the  theory  at  the 
bottom  of  the  practice;  for,  instead  of 
general  bleeding,  leeches  or  cupping  were 
to  be  employed,  and  then  only  to  a  mild 
degree.  Somehow  or  another  the  inflam- 
mation was  to  be  put  down,  and  it  not 
rarely  happened  that  the  process  urged 
against  the  bugbear  "inflanmiation" 
proved  fatal  or  highly  injurious  to  the 
patient.  If  we  can,  bj-  bleeding,  and  by 
It  alone,  save  the  eyesight  which  may  l>e 
threatened  by  iritis,  or  if  we  can  by  de- 
pletion save  a  life  wliich  is  endangered  by 
laryngitis,  we  are  quite  justified  in  adopt- 
ing" that  measure,  although  it  may  entail 
some  injurious  consequences.  It"  would, 
however,  be  as  unkind  as  it  would  be  un- 
philosophical  to  relieve  the  pain  of  a  sim- 
ple pleurisy  by  abstracting  blood,  in  such 
amount  as  should  damage  the  individual 
in  after  years,  when  equal  relief  might  be 
obtained  by  jioultices  and  patience.  We 
still  find  it  written,  if  these  conditions  arc 
found  — a  hard,  full,  strong,  frequent 
pulse,  with  great  heat  of  skin,  no  prostra- 
tion, impending  evil  from  this  condition 
being  patent  as  the  phenomena  them- 
selves —  then  bleeding,  antiphlogistics, 
and  the  like  must  be  employed.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  these 
cases,  and  the  more  common  on  dtt  of 
medical  practice  is  to  the  effect  that  as 
the  inflammation  seemed  extending,  the 
quantity  of  wine  has  been  doubled,  the 
supplies  of  beef-tea  increased,  and  bark 
and  ammonia  given  more  frequently. 
Partly  to  account  for,  and  partly  to  jus- 
tify, so  material  a  change  in  our  modes  of 
dealing  with  disease,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  vis  litee  of  the  British  constitution 
has  been  lessened,  or  that  the  so-called 
"  type"  of  its  maladies  has  altered  ;  an 
assumption  which  has  little  to  be  said  in 
its  defence,  and  still  less  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  its  establishment.  A  more 
simple,  and  we  believe  accurate,  explana- 
tion of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  this, 
that  previously  theory  was  the  ground- 
work of  therapeutics,  and  that  now  fact 
is  the  basis  of  treatment :  that,  years  ago, 
diseases  were  treated  by  their  names,  and 
that  now  they  are  treated  by  their  known 
conditions :  that  local  changes  were  the 
main  guides  in  times  gone  by,  but  that 
the  general  state  of  ttie  patient  is  that 
which  in  these  days  the  physician  esteems 
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as  his  therapeutical  informant.  When 
pstholc^-  scarcely  existed,  medical  prac- 
tice was  an  empirical  art ;  and  had,  with 
tbe  few  advantages  of  that  position,  all 
its  evils:  whereas,  with  the  growth  of 
pathology,  therapeutics,  still  an  art,  has 
become,  or  is  becoming,  a  science ;  and, 
Imowing  more  accuratel}'  the  limits  of  its 
powers,  is  content  to  attempt  less  heroic 
measures,  being  convinced  that  it  does 
less  harm.  Much  is  done  by  medical 
treatment  now,  more  real  good  than  ever 
iras  done  before,  but  it  is  done  in  a  dif- 
lerent  way,  and  with  another  aim.  Dis- 
ease is  detected  in  its  earlier  stages,  and 
ofteo  arrested  there ;  and  when  developed 
tlie  patient  is  guided  through  it,  if  he  can 
be,  and  is  not  sacrificed  to  some  wild  at- 
tempt at  its  destruction. 

What  we  now  believe  and  act  upon  is 
no  set  theory  regarding  the  nature  of  par- 
ticular diseases,  or  disease  in  general — 
modem  times  have  not  been  devoid  of 
theories  upon  which  the  fathers  of  medi- 
cine would  justly  have  turned  their  backs 
in  derision';  but  such  notions,  althoi^h 
they  may  have  misguided  a  few  individ- 
oals,  have  soon  found  their  proper  place, 
or  no  place  at  all,  in  the  science  of  the 
day— what  we  do  believe  and  act  upon  is 
a  6etter  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  rela- 
tions of  morbid  change :  when  we  see  that 
the  man  is  greater  than  his  maladies ; 
that  his  general  condition  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  his  local  ailments;  that 
disease  is  a  change  in  him  rather  than  in 
some  part  of  him ;  and  that  no  treatment 
can  be  of  any  real  service  which  sacrifices 
the  greater  to  the  less.  In  all  treatment, 
therefore,  what  is  general  is  to  be  dealt 
with  upon  the  basis  of  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  general  pathological  condition,  and 
this  in  spite  of  all  theories  in  regard  of 
local  changes,  however  they  may "  be 
termed,  whether  they  come  to  us  with 
names  hoary  with  age,  or  scarcely  intelli- 
j^ble,  and  even  sometimes  ludicrous  from 
their  novelty.  If  the  general  condition  be 
one  of  weakness,  it  matters  not  that  the 
brain,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs  may  be  in  a 
state  of  so-called  "inflammation;"  the 
weakness  is  the  one  thing  that  demands 
immediate  treatment,  and  to  neglect  its 
tieatment  is  to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
the  patient  to  a  theory  of  a  compound 
state  even  now  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. This  is  the  starting-point,  the  es- 
sential element  in  therapeutics;  but  the 
mode  in  which  the  treatment  should  be 
applied  will  often  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  position  and  origin  of  the  spe- 
cial lesion ;  and  these  conditions  of  the 
latter  will  direct  the  management  of  those 
means  and  appliances  which,  employed 
locally,  will  prove  of  service  to  the  injured 
orpin. 

[While  the  view  above  given  of  the 
therapeutics  of  inflammation  may  be  re- 


garded as  corresponding  with  the  actual 
practice  of  a  large  number  of  physicians 
at  the  present  time,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  the  European  continent,  and 
in  America,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
more  pmctitioncrs  will  partially  dissent 
from  it  now  (1879)  than  would  have  been 
the  case  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  souud  principle,  not  only  to 
disregard,  but  to  annul,  in  practical  books 
and  teaching,  all  merely  traditional  or 
"theoretical"  precepts,  which  either  im- 
proved pathology  or  extended  experience 
has  shown  to  have  been  erroneous.  But, 
was  it  only,  or  chiefly,  local  changes,  that 
were  the  guides  of  Sydenham,  Cullen, 
Rush,  and  others  in  the  old  days  of  the 
lancet  and  other  "antiphlogistic"  meas- 
ures ?  The  pulse,  the  skin,  the  period  of 
the  attack,  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of 
exhaustion  of  the  recui)erative  energy  of 
the  system ;  these,  rather  tlian  merely 
organic  conditions,  deteiinined,  with 
them,  whether  or  not  depletion  should  be 
resorted  to.  It  would  seem  to  lie  a  change 
in  the  interpretatum  of  general  indications, 
and  a  different  thenry  of  therapeutics,  tliat 
have  introduced,  instead  of  the  somewhat 
overdone  antiphlo^stic  measures  of  our 
predecessors,  the  exiiectancy  with  some, 
and  the  stimulism  with  others,  that  have 
chiefly  characterized  the  middle  portion  of 
the  present  century,  in  general  prsictice. 

That  some  important  qualification  of 
the  view  set  forth  in  the  above  paragraphs 
would  now  be  approved  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners, 
might  be  shown  by  many  citations.  It  is 
illustrated  by  some  examples  in  the  work 
to  which  this  essay  furnishes  so  able  and 
fitting  an  Introduction.  Thus,  W.  Squire, 
L.R.C.P.,  advises,  in  croup,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  "a  free  abstraction 
of  blood."  J.  Hughlings-Jackson,  M.D., 
in  the  instance  of  repeated  convulsions, 
thinks  that  "we  neglect  to  bleed  as  often 
as  we  ought  to  do,  on  the  principle  Mark- 
ham  has  laid  down."  J.  Spence  Rams- 
kill,  M.D.,  in  regai*d  to  the  treatment  of 
simple  meningitis,  refers  to  three  great 
remedial  measures,  of  which  the  first  is 
bloodletting.  Dr.  J.  8.  Bristowe  sjieaks 
well  of  the  same  remedy  in  certain  cases 
of  enteritis ;  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Wardell  desig- 
nates it  as  our  best  ally  in  sthenic  acute 
peritonitis. 

The  intention  of  these  remarks  is  not  to 
antagonize,  but  to  qualify,  the  summary 
conclusion  which  the  language  of  Dr. 
Reynolds  appears  to  convey,  that  vene- 
section and  kindred  measures  of  treatment 
may  be.  with  advantage  dismissed  as  ob- 
solete procedures.  Of  names  not  yet 
antiquated,  in  fevor  of  the  ooamiynal  and 
mixleraie  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the  early 
stiKje  of  acute  inflammatory  disorders,  it 
may  suffice  to  add  here  as  examples  those 
of  Aitken  and  B.  W.  Richardson  in  Eng- 
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land  ;  K'lemc3^er  and  Wundcrlich  in  Ger- 
iiuiuy ;  Jaccuud,  Uerard,  and  Cornil  in 
Fnuice ;  S.  D.  Grotis  and  Fordyce  Barker 
in  America. 

Tlie  most  important  qualification  of  the 
expressions  upon  which  these  comments 
are  made  is,  in  regard  to  "  weakness" 
bein<;  the  "one  thing  that  demands  im- 
mediate treatment;"  this  t>eing  "the 
starting-point,  the  essential  element  in 
therapeutics."  Few,  if  any,  pathologists 
will  hesitate  to  admit  that  a  diliereuce, 
often  momentous,  exists,  between  the  ex- 
hmiition  of  a  system  weakened  by  the 
continuance  for  some  time  of  severe  dis- 
ease, and  that  oppressive  debilitv  with 
which  the  most  robust  person  may  ue  tem- 
porarily aflected,  under  the  induencc  of 
an  acute  malady,  such  as  pneumonia, 
meningitis,  or  croup. 

Those  physicians  who  (like  the  present 
writer)  were  trained  under  the  "anti- 
phlogistic "  regime,  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  something  of  its  clinical  re- 
sults, which  they  may  compare  with  those 
of  tlie  last  two  decades  under  a  different 
prevailing  practice,  will  hardly  be  able  to 
msist,  from  their  own  observation,  tliat 
the  general  effect  of  t])e  abandonment  of 
the  lancet  and  of  local  depletion  in  prirate 
practice  has  proved  advantageous.  The 
mortality  of  pneumonia  in  Philadelphia 
has,  for  some  reason,  certainly  increased  ; 
not  in  the  hospitals,  where  the  average 
character  of  the  patients  has  always  made 
them  unfavorable  subjects  for  depletion ; 
but  in  private  practice.  It  is  not  too  bold 
an  assertion,  indeed,  for  one  who,  without 
partisanship,  maintains  his  conviction  of 
the  occasional  importance  of  venesection 
and  local  depletion  as  remedies, -^that, 
while  acute,  uncomplicated  pneumonia 
under  moderate  depletory  treatment  was, 
thirty  years  ago,  rarely  fatal  outside  of 
hospitals,  and  not  at  all  frequently  so 
within  them,  the  indiscriminately  stimu- 
lating method,  now  often  applied  to  all 
classes  of  cases,  has  increased  very  con- 
siderably the  fatality  of  this  and  other 
inflammatory  diseases  la  private  prac- 
tice.—II.] 

Classificatioit  of  Diseases.— a  cor- 
rect classitication  is  a  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a  science,  and  an  essential  for 
its  teaching ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
"  medicine"  lias  yet  arrived  at  this  high 
position.  That  it  will  advance  to  it,  that 
it  is  making  progress  towards  it,  we  have 
no  doubt ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  we 
must  admit  that  imperfections  abound  in 


sess  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  ad- 
vantage. 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  spend  time 
upon  criticism  of  the  various   schemes 
which  have  been  proposed ;   we  prefer 
rather  to  state  briefly  the  very  simple  plan 
upon  which  this  book  will  be  constructed. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  first  division 
I  of  diseases  into  their  two  great  groups ; 
Ist.   Those  in  which  the  whole  organism 
appears  primarily  and  prominently  de- 
ranged, and  2d,  those  in  which  special  or- 
gans or  systems  of  organs  are,   in  like 
manner,  affected.     Subdividing  the  first 
group  we  have  two  classes  ;  A,  those  in 
which  the  disease  appears  to  be  developed 
by  causes  operating  from  outside  the  body ; 
and  B,  those  in  which  the  malady  seems  to 
depend  upon  some  internal  change.    Thus 
in  the  first  subdivision  we  find  the  acute 
specific  diseases,  and  their  analogous  affec- 
tions ;  in  the  second,  gout,  rheumatism, 
s(;orbutus,  and  the  like.    Subdividing  the 
j  second  group  we  have  many  classes,  con- 
I  sisting  of  diseases  of  SA'stems  of  organs, 
I  such  OS :  A,  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
;  tern  ;  B,  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
'  and  its  appendages ;  C,  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system ;  D,  diseases  of  the 
'  respiratory  system ;  E,  diseases  of  the  uri- 
I  naiy  system  ;  F,  diseases  of  the  repro- 
'  ductive  system ;  G,  diseases  of  the  loco- 
:  motive  system ;  and  H,  diseases  of  the 
\  cutaneous  system. ' 

I     Each  of  these  is,  in  its  turn,  again  sub- 
divided, upon  the  primary  principle  of 
;  general  or  partial  change,  so  that,  in  re- 
^  gard  of  the  nervous  system,  for  example, 
j  we  have  1st,  those  of  general  or  undeter- 
I  mined  seat,  and  2d,  those  depending  upon 
distinct  local  change  in  its  parts,  anatomi- 
cally considered :  and  this  leads  to  further 
reduction  into  affection  of  parts,  such  as, 
a,  brain  ;  5,  spine ;  c,  nerves  :  whereas  the 
I  final  division  is  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  these  portions  of  sys- 
tems undergo. 

If  this  mode  of  arranging  diseases  has 
no  other  merit,  it  has  that  of  simplicity  ; 
and  it  will,  we  believe,  bring,  as  a  general 
rule,  into  closer  proximity  than  some  more 
ambitious  systems  would  allow,  those 
diseases  which  have  the  most  intimate 
clinical  association.  It  involves  little 
theory  in  any  case,  none  in  many,  and 
may  therefore  commend  itself  to  those 
who  realize,  amid  the  great  progressive 
science  of  medicine,  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  attend  upon  all  nosologies 
'  which,  based  on  theories,  partly  right  and 
partly  wrongj_carry  with  them,  arid  only 
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In  the  First  Part  of  this  System  of  Medicine  are  included  those  diseases  in  tohich  the 
mole  organism  is  prtmarUy  and  prominently  deranged.    We  have  therefore  to  dml  taUh  :— 

Gexeral  Diseases,  or  Affectioits  of  the  "Whole  System  ;  and  dividing  these 
into  hco  sections,  toe  fiave  to  consider  first : — 

i  L— Those  determined  by  agents  operating  from  leitkout,  such  as  malarial  diseases,  the 
etanthemata,  and  tfteir  cUlies. 


ISTLUEXZA. 
HoOPUfG-COCOH. 
DiPHTXLEKIA. 
SCAKLET  FEVEK. 

Desqve. 

SOSBOLA. 

Mrjcps. 

SUDAMIliA.  AKS  MTLIARIA. 


Vakicei-i,a. 
Vakiola. 
Vaccinatioit. 
Glanders. 
Hydrophobia. 
ExTERic  Fever. 
TYPHrs  Fever. 
Relapsing  Fever. 
Yellow  Fever. 


Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal 

Meningitis. 
Plague. 
Erysipelas. 
Pyemia. 

Malarial  Fevers 
Dysentery. 
Cholera. 
Syphilis. 


INFLUENZA. 

Bt  Edmund  A.  Parses,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


■DEFrsxno:s:.  —  An  epidemic  specific 
fever,  witYi  special  and  early  implication  of 
tW  naso-laTyago-brouchial  mucoua  mem- 
toine  -,  duration  definite  of  from  four  to 

eight,  days;  oac  attack  not  preservative 

iu  future  epidemics. 

Stnoktms. —  Scientpie  Names.  —  Peri- 
pneumonia Xotha  {Sydenham,  Boerhaave). 
Peripneumonia  Catarrhalis  {Huxham). 
Plcuritis  Humida  {Stoll).  Febris  Catar- 
rlialis  {F.  Hn^nan,  Sauvages).  Catarrlie 
Pulmonaire  {Pinel).  Catarrhus  k  Contagio 
(CWfen).  I>efluxio  Catarrhalis.  Cepha- 
kl^na  Conta^osa.    Rheuma  Epidemicum. 

Popular  Names. — Pose  (in  old  English 
writings,  fW>m  the  Anglo-Saxon  gepose, 
heaviness).  Tac  or  Horion  (in  France  in 
1411).  Coquelnche  (in  France  in  1414, 
and  in  subsequent  epidemics.  be<»use  the 
sick  wore  a  cap  over  their  heads.)  La 
vol.  I.— 3 


Dando,  or  Ladendo  (in  France,  1427). 
Quinte  (in  France  in  1578,  because  the 
paroxvsms  of  cough  returned  every  five 
hours).  Follette  (in  France  in  several 
epidemics).  Ziep  (in  Germany  in  1580, 
probably  from  ziemjen,  to  pipe  or  chirp). 
»chaffhu8t«n  and  Schaff  krankheit  (in  Ger- 
many in  1580,  because  the  cough  was  like 
the  cough  of  a  sheep,  or  because  the  verti- 
go was  like  the  sudden  giddiness  of  sheep). 
Hiihner-weh  (in  Germany  in  1580,  because 
the  cough  was  like  the  crowing  of  a  cook). 
Blitz-katarrh  (from  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack).  Mai  del  Castrone  (in  Italy  in 
1580,  because  the  giddiness  was  like  the 
common  disease  "  tumsick,"  of  the  sheep). 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  first 
called  Influenza,  in  Italy,  because  it  was 
attributed  to  the  "  influence"  of  the  stars, 
and  this  term  has  passed  into  medical  use. 

In  1743,  it  was  called  La  Grippe  in 

(33) 
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France,  from  the  Polish  Grypka(Kaucedo), 
a  term  which,  like  Influenza,  has  passed 
into  medical  writings. 

It  lias  been  called  in  Bussia  "  Chinese 
Catarrh ;"  in  Germany  and  Italy,  "  the 
Bussian  disease;"  in  France,  "Italian 
Fever,"  &c. 

A  great  number  of  other  popular  names 
have  been  given  to  it :  Petite  poste  ;  Petit 
courier  ;  Follette  ;  Coquette  ;  Cocote  ;  Al- 
lure ;  Baraquette  ;  Generale,  &c. 

H18TOUT. — Supposed  to  be  referred  to 
by  Hippocrates,  who  yet  gives  no  perfect 
description.  The  epidemic  among  the 
Athenian  army  in  Sicily  (415  Mfore 
Christ),  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(lib.  xiii.),  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  Influenza.  In  A.  D.  827  an  attack 
of  cough,  which  spread  like  the  plague, 
was  recorded.  A^in,  in  876,  Italy,  and 
then  the  whole  of  Europe,'  was  attacked, 
and  the  army  of  Charlemagne,  returning 
from  Italy,  suffered  greatly  ;•  dogs  and 
birds  were  both  attacked  by  this  disease. 
In  976  the  whole  of  France  and  Germany 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  whose  principal 
symptom  was  a  cough.  In  1173  another 
catarrhal  epidemic  was  widely  spread ; 
and  in  1239  and  1299  other  slighter  epi- 
demics are  noticed. 

It  is  not,  however,  till  the  14th  century 
that  the  records  became  numerous  and 
precise : — 


In  the  14th  century 

15th  " 
16th  " 
17th  " 
18th        " 


6  epidemics  are  re- 
corded. 

7 
11  " 

16  " 

18  " 


19th  (first  half)  10  " 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  same  epi- 
demics may  have  been  recorded  twice, 
though  I  have  excluded  several  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so.  Prolmbly,  also, 
among  the  lesser  epidemics  are  some  of 
hooping-cough  wrongly  diagnosed  as  In- 
fluenza. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  apparent 
increase  of  prevalence  in  the  last  centuries 
is  merely  due  to  more  accurate  recording 
of  minor  epidemics. 

Of  these  epidemics,  some  have  been  very 
widely  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
known  world,  as  in  1311, 1557, 1580, 1590, 
1729,  1762, 1775, 1780-2, 1830-2, 1847.  In 
other  epidemics  the  disease  has  either  been 
partial,  or  not  recorded  in  many  places ; 
in  some  instances  it  has  spread  only  over 
comparatively  small  tracts  of  country. 

'  Schnurrer.  Chronik  der  Senchen,  Band 
i.  p.  175. 

*  Schnnrrer  states  that  measles  followed, 
and  appearwl  indeed  to  be  developed  out  of 
thid  epidemic,  but  the  records  are  ueoessaril/ 
very  imperfect. 


The  first  epidemic  which  was  carefully 
described  was  that  in  1557,  by  Riverius. 
The  great  epidemic  of  1580  was  described 
by  Sennert. 

In  England  the  following  epidemics  have 
been  recorded,'  many  of  them  with  great 
care :  1510  and  1557  by  Thomas  Short ; 
1658  by  WiUis ;  1675  by  Sydenham  ;  1729- 
1743  by  Huxhani ;  1732-3  by  Arbuthnot  ; 
1758  by  Why  tt ;  1762  by  Baker  and  Butty  ; 
1767  by  Ileberden ;  1775  by  Fothergfll, 
who  collected  observations  from  many 
physicians  ;  1782  by  Gray,  Haygath,  and 
Carmichael  Smith ;  1803  by  Pearson  and 
Falconer,  and  a  great  number  of  others ; 
1833  by  Hingeston  and  others ;  1837  by 
Streeten,  Graves,  and  Bryson,  Ac. ;  1847 
by  Peacock,'  Lajxock,  and  many  others.* 

Spread  of  the  I>18E\sk.— Etiology. — 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
external  nature  of  the  causes,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  the  fects  which  have  been 
ascertained  in  respect  of  the  spread  of  In- 
fluenza. 

It  has  prevailed  in  most  places  of  the 
habitable  globe  :  in  the  whole  of  Europe  ; 
in  China,  Tartar^-,  Egypt,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia ;  m  Australia,  Polynesia  ; 
in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  the 
West  Indies ;  tliat  is  to  say,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres and  in  all  latitudes.  It  has  occa- 
sionally occurred  in  botli  hemispheres  at 
the  same  time,  but  more  usually  has  ap- 
peared successively  in  different  places,  and 
has  been  seen  at  some  point  or  other  of 
the  earth's  surfece  for  two  to  four  years, 
after  which  it  has  disappeared.  In  some 
years,  as  in  1580, 1730, 1762, 1775,  its  pre- 
valence has  been  so  great,  that  almost  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  have  been  at- 
tacked ;  at  other  times  it  has  been  more 
partial,  aflbcting  only  a  part  of  a  conti- 
nent, or  even  a  single  country.*  It  has 
been  supposed,  indeed,  occasionally  to 
prevail  in  quite  a  Umited  area,  in  a  single 
city  for  example,'  but  it  is  possible  that 
local  catarrhal  fevers  of  this  kind  are  not 
identical  with  tlie  true  influenza. 

When  it  has  been  pandemic,  t.  e.,  when 
it  has  invaded  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  its  progress  nas  usually  been  ra- 

'  Annals  of  Influenza,  by  Theophilus 
Thomson  (Sydenham  Society,  1852).  I  have 
only  quoted  the  principal  works. 

'  The  Influenza,  or  Epidemic  Catarrhal 
Fever  of  1847-8.  By  G.  T.  B.  Peacock,  M.D. 
London,  1848. 

*  Since  1847  there  has  been  no  pandemic 
Influenza,  but  several  minor  outbreaks,  the 
widest  diffusion  of  which  was  in  1857-8.  In 
Paris  in  1867  (February  and  March)  there 
was  a  severe  outbreak,  characterized  as  usual 
by  great  prostration.  There  was  also  an  out- 
break almost  at  the  same  time  at  Strasbnrg. 

*  See  Hirsch,  Hist.  Geog.  Pathol,  vol.  i.  p. 
236,  for  twenty-four  examples  of  this  fact. 

*  Hirscb  has  collected  seventeen  examples. 
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pid.  yet  not  to  sach  an  extent  as  ia  com« 
niouly  supposed,  and  sometimes  it  has 
travelled  slowly.  It  is  said  to  have  over- 
spread Europe  in  six  weeks,  and  at  an- 
other time  to  have  taken  six  months  or 
msxK  to  do  so.  In  any  particular  country 
its  progress  may  also  be  comparatively 
slow ;  fliua.  between  the  invasion  of  Lon- 
doa,  and  <h  provincial  towns,  or  of  Scot- 
land, weeks,  and  even  sometimes  months, 
Imve  elapsed.  Thus  in  1762  it  appeared 
in  London  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  in 
some  parts  of  Cumberland  ia  June.  In 
1782  it  attacked  London  in  the  middle  of 
May ;  Exeter  at  the  end  of  May ;  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Edinburgh  in 
the  beginning  of  June. 

In  1830-31-32,  it  prevailed  in  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  thence  took 
no  less  than  eight  months  to  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Grermanv.  In  Europe  it  has 
sometimes  prevailed  simultaneously  at 
several  points,  as  in  1847,  when  it  was 
raging  at  the  same  time  in  Copenhagen, 
liMidon,  and  Marseilles.  In  spreading 
over  a  lai^  tract  of  country,  it  has  often 
been  supposed  to  follow  a  regular  course ; 
which  has  been  believed  to  be  from  the 
h^h  north  or  northeast  to  the  south  and 
west  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  to  pass 
from  Chinese  Tartary  to  Russia,  Germanj-, 
Holland,  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
then  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean,  or 
to  America  in  succession,  and  certainly  in 
some  epidemics  there  has  been  a  course  of 
this  kind.  But  this  is  by  no  means  inva-. 
tiable,  and  may  indeed  have  been  ai^ci- 
dental,  or  our  knowledge  of  the  successive 
steps  of  the  spread  may  have  been  inaccu- 
rate. Thus  the  epidemic  of  1762  was  said 
to  follow  this  course,'  and  to  reach  Ame- 
rica in  October,  1762,  having  affected  Grer- 
many  in  February  and  March,  London  in 
April,  and  France  in  July.  But  Influenza 
prevailed  in  America  the  year  before 
(1761)  and  thence  passed  into  Europe,' 
taking  thus  the  exact  contrary  of  the  tract 
assigned  to  it,  unless  indeed  it  passed 
round  by  the  icy  regions  of  North  British 
and  Russian  America,  of  which  there  is 
BO  evidence.  So  again  it  has  sometimes 
(177d)  passed  fit>m  the  south  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  or  from  the  south  or  west  of  a 
mrticular  coantry  to  the  north  or  east. 
Gluge,*  indeed,  from  an  examination  of 
the  epidemics  of  the  last  300  years,  be- 
lieved be  had  discovered  that  its  course  is 
from  west  to  &tst.  It  is  obvious  that,  in 
former  times,  the  want  of  reliable  infor- 
mation, and  of  intercourse  between  na- 

■  Robert  Williams.  On  Morbid  Poisons 
(IMl),  vol.  ii.  p.  663. 

«  Noah  Webster.  A  Brief  History  of  Epi- 
demic and  Pestilential  Diseases  (London, 
18(10),  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

*  Qaoted  bj  Hirsch,  op.  cit.  p.  287,  footnote. 


I  tions,  must  have  rendered  all  evidence  of 
dates  very  uncertain.  The  next  epidemic 
will  give  more  reliable  information  than 
any  of  the  former. 

When  it  has  entered  any  large  town,  it 
remains  there  for  from  six  weeks  to  two 
mouths  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  longer, 
as  at  Paris  in  1831,  when  it  was  more  or 
less  prevalent  for  nine  or  ten  months.  It 
has  never,  however,  failed  entirely  to  dis- 
appear eventually,  and  sporadic  cases  are 
not  seen  in  the  intervals  of  the  epidemics. 
In  its  course  it  appears  to  pass  over  seas, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  attacked  the  crews 
of  ships  &r  from  land,  who  had  not  sailed 
from  an  infected  port.' 

The  exact  spot  on  the  earth's  surface 
where  an  epidemic  commences  has  not  yet 
been  made  out,  and  two  opinions  prevail. 
One  is,  that  every  epidemic  owns  one  un- 
known source,  whence  it  spreads ;  each 
nation,  in  turn,  attributing  to  its  neighbor 
from  whom  it  derived  the  disease,  the  un- 

'  The  statement  that  Influenza  will  thug 
break  out  in  mid-sea,  without  there  being 
an/  possibility  of  the  disease  having  been  in- 
troduced on  board,  is  a  most  important  piece 
of  evidence,  as  it  would  prove  that  the  atmo- 
sphere can  not  only  carry  the  poison,  but 
that  no  degree  of  dilution  can  destroy  it. 
Without  denying  the  occurrence  of  such  out- 
breaks, I  cannot  but  consider  we  require  bet- 
ter evidence  of  ships  being  attacked  in  mid- 
ocean.  In  some  of  the  quoted  instances,  the 
ship  had  been  at  a  port  either  known  to  be 
infected,  or  in  which  Influenza  was  really 
present,  thongh  it  had  not  become  epidemic. 
As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  period  of  in- 
cubation, some  men  may  have  been  infected 
before  sailing.  In  other  cases  the  examples 
are  of  old  date,  and  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  evidence  is  correct.  Such 
for  example  as  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Atlas 
East  ludiaman,  which  was  attacked  with  In- 
fluenza, on  a  voyage  from  Malacca  to  Canton ; 
Malacca  being  heaJthy  at  the  time,  but  Can- 
ton being  affected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ship.  (Roliert  Williams :  On  Morbid  Poisons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  667.)  In  1782,  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt's  and  Lord  Howe's  squadron,  cruising 
at  different  parts  of  the  Channel,  were  each 
attacked,  although,  it  is  said,  they  had  been 
at  least  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  days  at 
sea. 

There  ia  better  evidence  that  ships  near  the 
land  have  suffered.  In  1833  the  Slag  frigate 
was  coming  up  Channel,  and  when  off'  Beecliy 
Head,  in  Devonshire,  the  wind  was  easterly 
and  off  the  shore  at  two  o'clock,  the  crew 
being  then  quite  healthy  (and  it  is  presumed 
no  communication  having  taken  place,  but 
this  is  not  stated) — 40  men  were,  at  half-past 
two,  suddenly  attacked  with  Influenza ;  at  six 
o'clock  60  men  were  down,  and  by  the  next 
day  160.  (Watson  :  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  4th  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.)  If  it 
were  certain  that  there  had  Iwen  no  commu- 
nication with  the  shore,  tlie  cause  must  have 
drifted  over  the  sea. 
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enviable  honor  of  originating  it.  Tlius 
tlie  Italians  have  termed  it  the  German 
disease ;  the  Germans,  the  Russian  pest ; 
the  Bussians,  the  Chinese  Catarrh ;  and 
these  names  are  indeed  some  evidence  of 
its  usual  track.  Noah  Webster  attributed 
its  origin  to  America  in  1698,  1757,  1761, 
and  1781,  while  in  1788  he  believed  it 
arose  in  Europe,  and  several  writers  have 
fixed  it  in  Chinese  Tartary,  or  in  India. 
The  other  opinion  is,  that  it  has  no  special 
place  of  origin,  but  may  arise  anywhere ; 
and  some,'  mdeed,  have  questioned  whe- 
ther such  "  autoclithonic"  developments 
are  not  the  rule,  and  whether  we  are  riglit 
in  believing  in  a  "genetic  connection"  of 
the  various  local  outbreaks.  But  surely 
no  one  can  doubt  the  connection  of  the 
various  attacks  in  the  great  epidemics  of 
Iniluenza  with  some  general  and  pandemic 
inlluence. 

If  it  may  arise  thus  spontaneously  in 
various  places,  no  one  has  yet  precisely  in- 
dicated its  first  origin. 

It  has  been  also  supposed  to  have  a  cyc- 
lical course,  and  to  return  pretty  regu- 
larly in  periods  of  years.  The  older  writers 
thought  it  hod  a  cycle  of  about  100  years, 
but  it  has  returned  much  more  frequently 
than  this;  about  every  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  it  has  been  pandemic,  and 
lesser  outbreaks  have  occurred  more  fre- 
quently. But  no  regular  period  can  be  at 
present  perceived. 

In  passing  through  a  country  it  does 
not  attack  all  parts  of  it ;  it  more  usually 
spares  the  country  places,  but  sometimes 
even  large  towns  escape. 

When  the  disease  enters  a  town,  it  has 
occasionally  attacked  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants almost  simultaneously.  But  more 
frequently  its  course  is  somewhat  slower ; 
it  attacks  a  few  families  first,  and  then  in 
a  few  days  rapidly  spreads ;  the  accounts 
of  thousands  of  persons  being  at  once  at- 
tacked at  the  onset  of  the  disease  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  older  records,  in 
which  the  suddenness  of  the  outbreak  is 
exaggerated.  Frequently,  perhaps  always, 
in  a  great  city  the  outljreak  is  made  up 
by  a  number  of  locaUzed  attacks,  certain 
streets  or  districts  being  more  affected  than 
others,  or  being  for  a  tmie  solely  affected, 
and  in  this  way  it  successively  passes  to 
different  parts  of  the  city.    It  has  gene- 


from  four  to  six  weeks,  or  sometimes 
longer. 

In  every  epidemic  the  symptoms  so 
closely  resemble  each  other,  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  fixim  the  de- 
scriptions even  of  ancient  and  unlearned 
writers  ;  yet  there  are  said  to  be  certain 
slight  differences  in  symptoms  between 
different  epidemics,  to  which  reference  will 
be  hereafter  made. 

Different  epidemics  have  varied  some- 
what in  the  number  of  persons  they  affect, 
but  on  the  whole  a  large  number  suffer. 

In  Londoh  in  the  last  epidemic  (1847)  it 
has  been  calculated  that  at  least  250,000 
persons  suffered  ;  in  Paris,  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-half  of  the  population  suf- 
fered, and  in  Geneva  not  less  than  one- 
third.' 

When  the  different  telluric  and  atmo- 
spheric conditions  which  are  coincident 
with  the  attacks  are  considered,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  conclusions : — 

Sml.—lt  prevails  on  every  soil  and  geo- 
logical formation,  and  apparently  equally 
on  all.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  worst 
on  marshy  soils,  and  some  have  even  be- 
lieved it  to  arise  in  very  malarious  re- 
gions, as  Lower  Bengal,  or  the  plains  of 
China,  yet  very  malarious  countries,  as 
Holland,  do  not  suffer  more  than  others ; 
Holland,  indeed,  has  escaped  some  epi- 
demics which  have  traversed  Europe. 
Lowlands  have  been  sometimes  aflfected 
more  than  the  adjacent  hills,  as  in  the 
lowlands  in  Jamaica,  in  1802,  and  in 
several  epidemics  in  the  Lombard  plains, 
as  compared  with  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  Alps. 

VoUMnic  Ervptiong. — Tellwric  Emnna- 
tvms.  —  Noah  Webster'  and  Schnurrer* 
have  collected  the  available  evidence  on 
this  point,  but  it  is  entirely  negative. 
There  have  been  constant  volcanic  erup- 
tions without  Influenza,  and  epidemics  of 
Influen2»  without  great  volcanic  erup- 
tions. It  has  been  "thought  that  emana- 
tions of  seleniuretted  hj'drogcn  from  vol- 
canoes might  excite  influenza,  but  no 
proof  has  ever  been  given  of  the  existence 
of  this  substance  in  the  atmosphere. 

Uleclrical  Conditions.— '^o  evidence  has 
been  collected  which  shows  any  conne<'- 
tion  with  conditions  of  telluric  magnetism 
or  atmospheric  electricity ;   and  indeed 
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fi)r  considering  it  an  affection  of  the  late 
Eommer,  autumn,  and  winter,  ae  has  been 
stated. 

Tmiftratun  of  the  Air. — Owing  to  the 
ooofuston  in  the  popular  mind  between 
Influenza  and  common  catarrhs  or  catar- 
rhal fevers,  it  has  been  always  a  common 
opinion  that  Induenza  depends  either  on 
a  low  temfierature,  or  a  sudden  variation 
of  temperature.  This  error  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  kill ;  but  almost  every  writer, 
nnee  the  epidemic  of  1580,  has  examined 
this  point,' and  has  decided  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  either  low  tempe- 
nture,  or  variations  in  temperature,  and 
Influenza.  As  respects  high  temperature, 
it  has  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies  at  a 
temperature  of  72°-82*^ ;'  on  the  hot  sea- 
«o!tst  of  Java  ;  in  South  India ;  in  Egypt ; 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  most 
gvnial  season  ;  in  the  south  of  Europe  in 
summer.  So  also  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  changes  of  weather, 
which  may  appear  to  have  accompanied 
or  precedtKl  its  outbreak,  were  mere  coin- 
cidences.* 

Mnigture  of  the  .4tr.— It  haa  prevailed  in 
the  dry  air  of  Upper  Egypt ;  in  the  moist 
air  of  sea-coasts,  and  on  the  sea  itself, 
without  being  apparently  in  any  way  in- 
flnence<i. 

Barometrical  Omditum. — No  coincident 
alteration  can  be  traced. 

Ozmte. — Although  ozone  was  known  be- 
fore 1847,  the  observations  during  that 
year  led  to  no  result,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  epidemic  of  Influenza. 
But  the  observations  hitherto  made  on  the 
effect  of  ozone  on  other  diseases*  seem  to 
render  it  improbable  that  any  connection 
will  be  traced  between  the  development 
of  ozone  and  Influenza.  The  statements 
of  Schbnbein  are  based  merely  on  the 
eflect  of  large  quantities  of  ozone  artifi- 
cifllly  produced,  on  the  raucous  membrane 
oftlie  noee.  Applied  in  large  quantities, 
ozone  is  irritating,  and  may  produce  sim- 

'  Salins  Diversns  (1580)  ;  Molinenx  (1693); 
WhTtt  (17.^7):  Baker  (1762);  Haygarth 
(1T75-1782)  ;  #otherglll  (1775) ;  Metzger 
(1800);  Lombard  (1831),  &c. 

*  Observations  relative  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  by  John  Williamson,  M.D.  1817. 
Vol.  tt  p.  110. 

*  In  his  lat«  work  (Catarrh  and  Influenza, 
1865),  Seitz  attributes  more  influence  to  the 
effect  of  vioissltndes  of  weather  in  causing 
epidemic  Influenza  than  appears  to  me  to  be 
vaiTuited  by  the  facts. 

*  Especially  those  of  Shielferdecker  :  Sit- 
tnngshericht  der  Math.  Natnrw.  Classe  der 
Wien.  Akad.  July  1855,  Band  xvii.  8eite 
191.  The  ozonio  results  had  no  connection 
Tith  any  malady,  and  were  in  all  cases  pro- 
portionate to  a  numerical  range,  derived  from 
1  coniideration  of  the  strength  of  the  wind 
and  of  the  moistare  of  the  air.  See  also  Seitz 
(CiUnh  and  Influenza,  1865,  p.  360). 


pie  catarrh,  but  nothing  like  the  specific 
symptoms  of  Influenza. 

Fogs  and  MiMs. — In  some  cases,  as  in 
Paris  in  1675,  France  in  1733  and  1775, 
England  in  1782,  a  thick  and  acrid  fog  has 
shortly  preceded,  or  has  immediately  ush- 
ered in,  the  Influenza ;  but  so  many  out- 
breaks have  occurred  without  such  a  coin- 
cidence, that  it  is  impossible  to  attach 
anv  weight  to  it. 

"yVind. — Its  main  spread  is  not  influ- 
enced by  the  wind ;  it  does  not  move  witli 
the  same  velocity ;  it  often  moves  against 
it.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  sometimes  car- 
ried by  the  wind  for  a  short  distance.  (See 
case  of  the  Stay  frigate,  previously  quoted. ) 
'  In  fine,  if  there  is  any  special  atmo- 
spheric condition  which  invariably  attends 
epidemics  of  Influenza,  it  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  and  the  words  of  Pearson  are 
still  true  : — 

"Between  the  epidemic  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  there  appears  to 
be  a  connection  different  from  that  which 
depends  on  a  mere  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture, or  of  dryness  or  moistare,  but  what 
that  peculiar  connection  is  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain.'" 

Fungi  in  Atniosphere.  —  .Abundance  of 
flies,  caterpillars,  etc. — Attempts  have  been 
maae  to  show  that  during  epidemics  there 
are  indications  of  an  unusual  development 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  that 
"bloody  or  red  snow."  ''blood  rain," 
"flights  of  locusts,  or  insects,"  &c.,  are 
more  common  in  Influenza  years.  These 
speculations  have,  at  present,  even  more 
than  usual  interest,  and  certainly  should 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  close  inquiry. 
At  present,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  no 
facts  of  any  moment  exist  which  connect 
an  unusual  fungoid  development  with  the 
spread  of  Influenza. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  difi'erent  or- 
der of  facts. 

HuDnan  Intercourse.*— Th<i  rapidity  of 
the  spread  would  seem  at  once  to  negative 
any  connection  between  human  mter- 
course  and  the  propagation  of  the  disease ; 
yet  there  is  some  affirmative  evidence.  It 
does  not  appear  to  follow  the  great  lines 
of  commerce;  but  when  it  has  entered 
towns  and  villages  in  which  the  investiga- 
tion can  be  carried  on,  it  is  curious  how 


'  Observations  on  the  present  Catarrhal 
Fever,  or  Influenza,  by  Richard  Pearson,  M.D. 
London,  1803.     P.  3,  footnote. 

•  The  presumed  importation  of  Influenza 
into  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  as  de- 
scribed, especially  recently,  by  Schleissner 
and  Pannm,  as  well  as  by  older  writers,  is 
doubtful.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the 
endemic  catarrh  of  these  islands,  said  to  fol- 
low each  year  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship,  is 
different  from  the  true  Influenza,  which  conies 
more  rarely,  and  only  when  it  is  prevailing 
elsewhere  in  Kurope. 
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frequently  the  first  cases  have  been  intro- 
duued,  and  how  often  the  townspeople 
nearest  the  uivalids  have  been  first  affect- 
ed. In  this  country  especially,  Ilaygarth 
in  1775  and  1782,  and  Falconer  in  18(^, 
collected  so  many  instances  of  this  that 
they  became  convinced  that  its  propaga- 
tion was  due  entirely  to  human  inter- 
course.' So  also,  when  it  passes  through 
a  house,  it  occasionally  attacks  one  person 
after  another.  But  if  it  is  introduced  in 
this  way,  it  afterwards  develops  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  for  we  cannot  discredit 
the  accounts  of  many  thousand  persons  be- 
ing attacked  within  a  day  or  two,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  comparatively 
slow  spread  of  the  contagious  diseases. 
This  sudden  invasion  of  a  community 
makes  it,  to  many  persons,  appear  highly 
improbable  that  any  effluvia  passing  off 
from  the  sick  should  thus  so  rapidly  con- 
taminate the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  town. 

Still,  we  must  remember  how  singu- 
larly, of  late  years,  the  knowledge  of  the 
introduction  of  cholera  by  persons  coming 
from  infected  districts  has  increased,  and 
how  very  striking  are  the  instances  of  this 
kind  already  recorded  in  several  works  on 
Influenza.' 

In  some  cases,  again,  isolation  or  seclu- 
sion of  a  community,  as  in  prisons,  have 
given  immunity ;  or  at  least  that  commu- 
nity has  not  been  attacked. 

Inoetddbility. — The  disease  is  not  inocn- 
lable  ;  at  least,  when  horses  are  attacked, 
it  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  horse  to 
another.  (Hertwig.) 

Incubative  Period. — All  the  contagions 
have  one  remarkable  property ;  there  is  a 
time  when  they  are  said  to  lie  dormant, 
and  to  be  undergoing  or  inducing  in  parts 
of  the  body  those  changes  which  lesid  at 
last  to  the  symptoms  of  the  declared  dis- 

'  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  whose  care 
and  accaracy  inspire  such  faith,  says  also  on 
this  point :  "  The  instances  are  very  numer- 
ous, too  numerous  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
chance,  in  which  the  complaint  has  first 
broken  oat  in  those  particular  houses  of  a 
town  at  which  travellers  have  arrived  from 
infected  places."  (Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.    4th  Edition.) 

Sir  Oeorge  Baker  was  one  of  the  first  who 
noticed  this  fact.  (Opnscnla  Medics ;  Edi- 
tion of  1814,  p.  27.) 

Cullen'g  term,  "Catarrhus  4  Contagio," 
seems  to  me  to  imply,  however,  merely  the 
Idea  of  origin  from  a  special  virns. 

[»  May  not  this  analogy,  however,  be,  with 
equal  facility,  used  in  the  reverse  manner  as 
an  argument  ?  As  the  general  history  of  In- 
fluenza seems  so  cogently  to  negative  any 
connection  between  human  intercourse  and 
its  propagation,  therefwe  the  occurrence  of 
some  apparent  instances  of  the  introduction 
of  cholera  by  persons  should  be  regarded  as 
most  probably  explicable  otherwise  than  by 
contagion. — H.] 


ease.  During  this  period  there  are  either 
no  symptoms,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
they  have  not  been  determined. 

Such  a  period  has  been  supposed  not  to 
exist  in  Influenza,'  which  has  been  said 
to  strike  down  persons  in  perfect  health, 
as  with  a  stroke  of  lightning.  But  the 
suddenness  does  not  exclude  an  incubative 
period  without  subjective  symptoms.  It 
is  also  certain  that  the  incubative  period 
sometimes  exists.  It  is  sometimes  very 
short ;'  sometimes  of  many  days'  dura- 
tion. 

Preservation  from  Second  Attack.— There 
is  some  discrepancy  of  evidence ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  seems  clear  that,  while  per- 
sons seldom  have  a  second  attack  in  the 
same  epidemic  (though  even  this  may  oc- 
cur), an  attack  in  one  docs  not  protect 
against  a  subsequent  epidemic.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  supposed  rather  to  render  the 
body  more  liable. 

lielalion  of  other  Epidemic  Diseases  cf 
Man. — It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  out 
a  connection  between  Influenza  and  mea- 
sles, the  plague,  yellow  fever,'  and  cynan- 
che  maligna  (diphtheria).    It  has  been 

■  Biermer,  op.  oit. :  "  The  disease  seems  to 
come  on  without  an  incubative  stage  ;  the 
causes  of  Influenza  do  not  work  after  many 
days,  as  a  contagion ;  but  rapidly,  like  a 
poison."— P.  604. 

•  In  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians (vol.  iii.),  it  is  stated  that  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1782,  seventeen  persons  came  to 
London  to  an  hotel,  and  on  the  following  day 
three  were  attacked  with  Influenza.  Hay- 
garth  (On  the  Manner  in  which  the  Influenza 
of  1776  and  1782  spead  by  Contagion  in  Ches- 
ter and  its  Neighl)orhood,  by  John  Haygarth, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.)  says  that  a  gentleman  came  to 
Chester  from  London,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1782,  ill  of  Influenza;  a  lady,  into  whose 
family  he  came,  was  seized  on  Ute  26th,  and 
was  the  first  case  in  the  town.  Haygarth 
states,  evidently  with  the  wish  to  point  out 
the  possibility  of  a  direct  contagion,  that  the 
gentleman  was  engaged  to  be,  and  was  after- 
wards, married  to  this  lady.  In  this  case  the 
longest  possible  incubative  period  was  two 
days.  In  1782  a  family  lailded  at  Harwich, 
from  Portugal,  and  came  to  London  directly  ; 
the  day  after  arrival,  the  lady,  two  servants, 
and  two  children  were  all  seized.  Two  men- 
of-war  arrived  at  Gravesend  from  the  West 
Indies ;  three  Custom-house  officers  went  on 
board ;  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  crews  of 
both  vessels  were  attacked.  (Robert  Wil- 
liams, on  Morbid  Poisons,  vol.  ii.)  Some  other 
cases  are  on  record  where  the  incubative 
period,  if  it  existed,  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  single  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  oases  are  on  record  in  which  the  incu- 
bative period  must  have  been  two  or  three 
weeks.     (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  674.) 

•  Noah  Webster,  op.  cit.  vol.  H.  p.  48.  To 
some  extent  Schnurrer  held  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  measles  and  Infla- 
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tappo9ed  also  to  precede  and  herald  chol- 
em.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  eitated 
t^t  epidemic  scarlet  fever  disappeared 
irhen  Influenza  prevailed,  and  reappeared 
when  this  ceased.  The  same  fact  has 
been  afBrmed  of  smallpox.'  During  its 
pievaleDce  other  severe  inflammatory  dis- 
eases hare  been  supposed  to  lessen.  With 
Rsard  to  all  these  supposed  relations,  the 
endence  is  most  unsatis&ctory.  Coinci- 
dences between  the  prevalence  of  different 
epidemic  diseases  must  be  expected,  but  it 
would  require  repeated  instances  to  prove 
inv  connection.  Measles  constantly  pre- 
vail without  InQuenza  ;  and  if  an  epidemic 
has  occasionally  followed  an  Influenza  epi- 
demic, this  really  proves  nothing.  The 
utter  want  of  connection  between  cholera 
and  Influenza  is  evident  at  a  glance. 

So  also  the  very  imperfect  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  rem  tive  prevalence  of  the 
acute  inflammatory  aflections,  makes  it 
quite  uncertain  whether  cases  of  simple 
bronchitis,  rheumatism,  and  pneumonia 
really  lessen  in  number  during  influenza. 
According  to  Graves  (Clinical  Med.,  vtfl. 
L  p.  4:2-0),  during  acute  diseases  persons 
are  less  liable,  but  they  may  be  attacked 
at  convalescence. 

It  has  not  been  shown  to  prevail  espe- 
dally  in  years  when  intermittents  have 
been  more  common,  yet  there  may  be 
some  connection  bettfeen  the  diseases 
(see  Symptotng).  Instances  have  been 
dvea  in  which  intermittents  seemed  to 
disappear,  and  others  in  which  the  Influ- 
enza seemed  to  cause  intermittents. 

Relation  to  the  Diseases  of  Brutes. — In 
some  epidemics  of  Influenza,  dogs, '  horses, 
cats,  and,  it  is  said,  birds,  have  been  af- 
fected simultaneously  with  an  epidemic 
catarrh.  Horses  are  subject  to  an  epi- 
demic catarrhal  disease  (1827*)  even  when 
DO  Influenza  prevails  among  men,  and  this 
disease,  to  which  veterinary  surgeons  now 
give  the  name  of  Influenza,  appears  closely 
to  resemble  human  Influenza.  Its  conta- 
eicusness  has  been  warmly  debated,  and 
It  certainly  appears  incapable  of  inocula- 
tion, but  yet  some  believe  it  to  pass  from 
horse  to  horse.  It  appears  to  be  now  gene- 
rally thought  an  epizootic  affection,  and 
dependent  on  a  specific  cause.* 


>  See  Biermer,  op.  cit.  p.  €19,  for  references 
on  these  points. 

*  In  the  great  epidemic  in  Australia,  in 
1S51-52,  dogs  were  affected  In  great  numbers. 

*  In  this  Influenza  of  horses  which  spread 
OTer  almost  all  Europe,  no  cause  could  be 
found  in  the  weather,  food,  or  work  of  the 
horses :  transfusion  of  blood  of  a  diseased 
bone  did  not  communicate  it  to  another; 
many  veterinary  surgeons  considered  it  to  be 
contagions  ;  others  did  not  bold  this  opinion. 
Infinenu  prevailed  among  men  in  North 
America,  Mexico,  and  Siberia,  but  not  in 
Earope. 

*  Turpentine  has  been  used  beneficially  in 
the«>-called  Influenza  of  horses. 


After  this  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  sriread  of  Influenza,  we 
proceed  to  notice  the  speculative  subject 
of  the 

NaiMre  of  the  Exaiing  or  External  Gaiuaes. 
— So  enigmatical  are  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  Influenza,  that  caution  is 
necessary  in  attempting  to  form  some  idea 
of  wliat  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause 
m^  be. 

K  must  be  a  specific  agent  of  some  kind. 
Prom  the  earliest  times  authors  have 
come  to  this  conclusion ;  the  similarity  of 
the  symptoms  in  different  epidemics  show 
that  this  agent  is  the  same  in  its  successive 
invasions.  If  it  be  connected  with  an 
unusual  meteorological  or  atmospheric 
condition,  this  has  not  been  detected,  and 
cannot  be  at  present  even  guessed  at. 

At  the  same  time  this  agent  must  be  in 
the  air ;  the  diffusion  is  too  rapid  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  conveyed  by  water  ;  besides, 
water-poisoning  is  usually  localized.  It 
cannot  be  attributable  to  food.  There 
remains  only  the  air  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication ;  and  that  this  is  so,  seems 
also  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  can  at> 
tack  vessels  at  some  distance  at  sea. 

There  is,  then,  some  special  agent  in 
the  air. .  But  this  cannot  he  a  gas ;  no  gas 
could  spread  in  this  way  without  utter 
dispersion  and  destruction.  Besides,  liie 
manner  in  which  it  is  located  in  a  part  of 
a  town,  a  street,  even  one  side  of  a  street, 
for  a  time,  or  affects  a  town  without 
touching  a  village  a  mile  or  two  off,  is 
quite  conclusive  against  the  hjrpothesis  of 
seleniuretted  hydrogen,  allotropic  oxygen, 
or  any  other  gas  teing  the  cause.  Kor 
can  it  be  any  molecular  matter  driven 
through  the  air,  arising  from  some  un- 
known telluric  source,  for  this  would  be 
equally  diluted  and  dispersed.  The  agent 
evidently  cannot  own  one  single  and  pri- 
mary origin ;  it  may,  indeed,  issue  fh>m 
one  spot,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  its 
spread  show  that  it  must,  in  its  transit, 
reproduce  itself.  Otherwise,  if  a  gas,  it 
must  be  rendered  innocuous  by  dilution  ; 
if  an  organic  matter,  by  oxidation ;  if  a 
suspended  mineral  matter,  by  subsidence. 
It  must  increase,  and  the  more  the  sub- 
ject is  ^one  into,  the  more  firmly  will  the 
idea  gain  upon  the  mind,  that  there  must 
be  a  continual  reproduction  of  the  agent,  to 
a  ereater  or  less  extent,  in  different  places. 

Now  this  reproduction  must  either  be 
in  the  air  or  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  in 
which  latter  case  the  agent  would  be  a 
true  contagion.  If  it  grows  in  the  air,  the 
only  conceptions  we  can  form  are,  either 
that  some  force  changes  successively  the 
atmospheric  elements  in  some  way,  or 
that  the  increase  is  a  vital  one,  and  con- 
sists of  microscopic  plants  or  animals. 
The  first  idea  is  supported  by  no  evidence ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  so-called  fungoid 
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theory  of  Influenza.  There  are  many 
pheuomena  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  vital  and  growing  cause :  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  the  disease  by  per- 
sons about  whose  bodies  or  clothes  the 
fungi  may  cling ;  its  passage  at  times 
with  the  wind,  contrasted  with  the  occa- 
sional passage  against  it  when  other  modes 
of  conveyance  may  be  presumed  to  come 
into  play  ;  the  gradual  development  of  the 
disease  to  a  climax,  and  then  its  decline, 
contrasted  with  its  occasional  persistence 
when  the  conditions  of  growth  may  be 
supposed  to  be  more  persistently  in  the 
same  place;  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  disease,  and  its  extremely  rapid  resus- 
citation when  it  again  appears  ;  its  birth, 
apparent  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  yet  its  evident  incapability  of  origi- 
nating in  some  countries,  as  France  and 
England  (whither  it  has  always  passed 
from  other  lands),  are  all  easily  explicable 
if  we  assume  a  fungoid  origin,  and  re- 
member the  different  conditions  which 
can  effect  the  development  of  fungi.  The 
remarkable  powers  which  have  lately  been 
ascribed  (with  what  justice  time  must 
show)  to  those  lower  forms  of  life  increase 
the  interest  with  which  this  question  must 
be  regarded. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  com- 
plete want  of  direct  evidence,  without 
which  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  special 
living  agency  is  worth  little.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  certain  and  assured 
step  without  some  tangible  evidence. 

Moreover,  for  the  rapid  increase  of  fungi 
we  should  suppose  certain  meteorological 
conditions  to  be  necessary — a  certain  tem- 
perature, moisture,  organic  eflfluvia ;  but 
the  spread  of  Influenza  has  little,  if  any, 
connection  with  these  conditions. 

If  the  cause  be  a  fungus,  or  some  allied 
organism,  it  may  increase  in  the  body  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  and  if  so  would  be  found 
in  the  secretions,  especially  in  the  nasal, 
buccal,  and  bronchial  mucus.  In  this 
way  human  intercourse  would  spread  it. 
A  thorough  microscopic  examination  of 
these  discharges  is  yet  wanting,  but  pos- 
sibly the  next  epidemic  may  supply  this 
link. 

If  the  agent  is  not  a  fungus,  the  only 
other  ready  explanation  which  presents 
itself  is  that  of  a  true  contagion  ;  namely, 
that  particles  of  the  sick  body  being 
thrown  off  are  in  some  special  condition, 
or  are  undergoing  certain  putrefactive  or 
other  chemical  changes,  which  can  excite 
a  similar  action  on  particular  parts  of 
other  human  bodies.  And  in  this  case,  to 
account  for  the  spread  of  Influenza,  we 
must  believe  that  these  particles  pass  off 
in  myriads  from  each  sick  person,  are  ex- 
cessively small  and  light,  perhaps  become 
dried  up,  and  floating  through  the  air,  to 
greater  or  less  distances,  are  breathed  or 
swallowed  by  other  persons,  and  thqi  set 


up  in  their  bodies  the  same  series  of 
changes  which  the  particles  themselves 
are  undergoing.  This  view  seems  to  me 
to  involve  greater  difficulties  than  the 
fungoid  theory,  i.  e.,  it  accounts  less  satis- 
factorily for  the  spread  of  Influenza. 

If  neither  of  these  views  be  correct, 
then  the  cause  of  Influenza  is  something 
of  which  we  have  no  conception  whatever. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  at  present 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause.  [Two  alternatives  seem  to 
remain  for  further  investigation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  etiology  of  Influenza,  as 
well  as  of  several  other  epidemic  diseases; 
especially  Yellow  Fever  and  Cholera.  One 
of  these  is  an  expansion  of  the  idea  pro- 
posed and  elaborated  especially  in  regard 
tc  Cholera,  by  the  late  Dr.  Snow,  of  Lon- 
don; designated  by  him  as  the  theory  of 
' '  continuous  molecular  change ;"  supposed 
by  him  rather  to  extend  tlian  to  substitute 
the  common  notion  of  contagion.  The 
other,  very  probable,  view  is,  that  the 
"disease  germs"  of  many  epidemics,  al- 
though really  organic  in  nature,  are  ultra- 
microscopic  m  minuteness,  and  therefore 
not  demonstrable  except  by  their  effects. — 

Predisposing  or  Internal  Oauses. — Kace 
has  no  influence,  sex  probably  none,  or,  if 
at  all,  women  are  slightly  more  affected ; 
age  has  only  a  slight  effect ;  young  chil- 
dren arc,  it  is  said,  rather  less  affected 
than  old  persons.  If  any  special  bodily 
predisposition  is  necessary,  it  is  common 
to  the  whole  human  race,  and  apparently 
to  horses,  dogs,  cats,  &c.,  herein  differing 
greatly  from  several  of  the  true  conta- 
gions. 

Persons  in  overcrowded  habitations 
have,  particularly  in  some  epidemics,  es- 
pecially suffered,  and  several  instances  are 
on  record  of  a  large  school  or  a  barrack 
for  soldiers  being  first  attacked,  and  of  the 
disease  prevailing  there  for  some  days  be- 
fore it  began  to  prevail  in  the  town 
around.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
schools  and  prisons  have  escaped. 

A  low,  damp,  ill-ventilated  and  un- 
healthy situation  appears  to  predispose  to 
it,"  and  in  some  instances,  in  hospital  pa- 
tients, it  has  assumed  a  malignant  cha- 
racter (Sir  George  Baker,  Gray).  In  other 
cases  again,  hospital  patients  have  es- 
caped ;  for  example,  the  old  people  in  the 
Salpf  trifere  in  1837,  when  the  younger  at- 
tendants were  attacked. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  persons  with 
chronic  lung  diseases,  especially  emphy- 
sema, and  chronic  heart  affections,  are 
particularly  liable,  but  this  seems  uncer- 
tain ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Influenza 
being  more  serious  in  such  persons,  cre- 
ates the  impression  that  they  are  as  a 

*  Pearson  noticed  this  in  both  1762  and 
1782. 
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c'iws  more  liable.  The  Eegistrar-General  ' 
has  shown  that  in  1&47  the  increase  of  j 
denths  by  Induenza  was  much  greater  in 
the  districts  in  which  ordinarily  there  is 
a  high  mortality  than  in  healthier  places; 
this  must  indicate  either  greater  preva- 
lence or  greater  severity  of  the  disease. 

Stmptoms. — Chnercd  Course  of  the  Dts- 
eow.— The  symptoms  of  Influenza  are 
compounded  of  two  conditions — a  gene- 
nl  lever  of  determinate  duration,  and  a 
marked  and  evidently  specific  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
throat,  and  respiratory  tract,  which  has 
also  a  determinate  course. 

Individual  cases  differ  in  the  propor- 
tion of  these  two  conditions,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  may  be  superventions  of  true 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  or 
implication  of  other  mucous  membranes, 
thnee  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
particular,  and  less  frequently  of  the  blad- 
der and  kidneys. 

It  wonld  appear  that  the  fever  has  the 
priority,  and  that  shivering  or  coldness 
down  the  spine,  with  heat  and  flushing 
and  dry  skin,  quick  pulse,  thirst,  and  se- 
vere headache,  very  frequently  usher  in 
the  attack.  These  symptoms  precede  any 
local  signs.  But  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble to  re-investigate  this  point.  The  fe- 
brile symptoms  sometimes  come  on  quite 
suddenly,  sometimes  develop  slowly,  in 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  or 'even 
to  four  days.  When  they  commence  sud- 
denly, the  first  symptom  is  often  an  ex- 
treme frontal  headache,  with  pain  and 
aching  in  the  eyes. 

They  last  for  four  or  five  days  usually, 
or  sometimes  a  few  days  longer,  and  then 
disappear  gradually,  or  occasionally  rather 
rapidly,  with  profuse  perspirations,  or 
spontaneous  diarrhoea.  Sometimes  they 
continue  ten  or  twelve  days,  but  this  is 
generally  when  pneumonic  complication 
Bopervenes. 

The  specific  catarrhal  affection  usually 
follows  the  early  symptoms  of  fever ; 
sometimes  occurs  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps sometimes  precedes  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  commence  in  extreme  hypertemic 
swelling  and  dryness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  nose,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  the  conjunctivae,  caus- 
ing intense  pain  across  tlie  browsj  great 
sneezing,  sometimes  epistaxis  and  thin 
acrid  discharges  from  the  nose  and  eyes; 
the  same  condition  then  occurs  in  the 
pharyngeal,  the  lar3rngeal,  tracheal,  and 
pulmonary  mucous  membrane  to  the  mi- 
nutest ramifications.  Usually,  perhaps, 
the  aflfection  commences  above  and  passes 
rapidly  down,  but  sometimes  the  whole 
tract  18  attacked  at  once.  The  inside  of 
the  month  and  the  tongue  are  also,  but 
less,  affected,  and  the  pmirynx  is  also  not 
so  marked  by  bypersemia  as  the  other 


parts.  A  punctiform  redness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  palate,  something 
like  the  eruption  of  measles,  has  been 
lately  descrlbied  by  Tisri,  and  considered 
to  be  patho^omouic.  The  discharge  from 
these  membranes,  when  it  occurs,  is  first 
thin  and  acrid,  and  sometimes  bloody;  it 
becomes  afterwards  thicker,  more  tena- 
cious, and  at  length  purulent;  great  sneez- 
ing, sore  throat,  difficulty  in  smelling,  vio- 
lent paroxysmal  cough,  pains  in  the  chest; 
occasionally  very  sharp  stitches  in  the 
side,  which  are  apparently  oflen  nervous, 
and  not  pleuritic,  accompany  the  specific 
condition  of  the  respiratory  tracts.  Great 
dyspnoea  and  the  stethoscopic  examina- 
tion show  that  there  is  immense  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  often  the  face  and 
lips  show  very  considerable  impairment  in 
the  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  pure  cases  the 
catarrh  is  at  its  height  on  the  second  and 
third,  or  fourth  day,  and  declines  about 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  ;  but  cough  expec- 
torations often  remain  for  some  time.  In 
severe  cases  the  disease  lasts  with  great 
severity  even  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

Attendant  upon  these  symptoms,  and 
in  proportion,  it  is  usually  supposed,  to 
the  fever,  though  some  have  thought  it 
to  be  in  more  direct  ratio  to  the  extent 
and  violence  of  the  membranous  catarrh, 
is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  sj-s- 
tem.  Very  early  in  the  disease  there  is 
a  remarkable  nervous  depression,  loss  of 
strength,  and  lowness  of  8j»irits,  com- 
bined often  with  great  aching  in  the  mus- 
cles, and  severe  nerve  pains  in  different 
parts,  which  certainly  give  one  the  impres- 
sion that  both  muscles  and  nerves  are 
undergoing  some  profound  nutritional  al- 
teration. The  mind,  too,  becomes  weak, 
and  sometimes  there  is  even  stupor  or  de- 
lirium. In  some  epidemics,  indeed,  the 
early  sopor  or  cerebral  heaviness  is  very 
remarkaWe. 

These  nervous  symptoms  often  last 
longer  than  either  the  fever  or  catarrh  ; 
hence  convalescence  is  tedious  and  mental 
activity  slowly  regained. 

In  pure  cases,  when  the  disease  is  over, 
the  nasal  and  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
branes do  not  for  some  short  time  entirely 
recover  their  structure,  at  least  if  it  lie 
true  that  there  is  increased  liability  to 
common  catarrh.  Also  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  a  greater  liability  in  future  epi- 
demics of  Influenza,  it  is  possible  that 
some  structural  change  may  permanently 
remain.  The  severity  of  the  cases  differs 
greatly,  and  sometimes  the  affection  is 
very  sUgbt,  sometimes  very  severe. 

COKSIDEHATION     OF      THE     SPECIAL 

Symptoms. — 1.  Thnperatur^  of  the  Body. 
— No  olwervations  have  yet  been  made 
with  the  thermometer.  In  some  epi- 
demics (1580,  Salius  Diversus)  there  has 
been  intense  heat  of  skin ;  in  others  (1775, 
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Fothergill)  the  sldn  has  not  been  particu- 
larly hot.  But  perhaps  this  might  depend 
upon  individual  cases  *,  for  in  the  same 
epidemic  some  have  great,  others  have 
Blight,  fever. 

'X  Condition  of  the  Skin. — Sweating  at 
first  is  usually  abeeut  or  partial  If  it  is 
profuse  in  the  early  stages,  the  disease  is 
sometimes  arrested.  The  perspiratioa  is 
often  sour  smelUng,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
acid.  In  the  epidemic  of  1782  in  London, 
the  sweating  was  so  profuse  as  to  cause 
the  name  of  sweating  sickness  to  be  given 
to  the  Influenza,  Sudamina  are  sometimes 
seen  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  case 
looks  like  miliaria.  A  pustular  or  herpetic 
(Peacock)  eruption  about  the  mouth  some- 
times occurs.  There  is  no  decided  erup- 
tion pecuUar  to  Influenza,  but  occasion- 
ally it  is  said  rose-colored  Uttle  blotches, 
and  sometimes  urticaria  are  seen.  There 
is  sometimes  most  decided  hypersesthesia 
of  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  head  ;  this  is 
usually  coincident  with  severe  headache. 

3.  Nervous  and  Muscular  Si/mptoms. — 
The  headache  is  often  excruciating ;  fron- 
tal most  usually ;  limited  to  the  region 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  extending  more 
or  less  over  the  head,  or  over  the  fiice, 
(Antrim  of  Highmore) ;  there  is  often 
great  heaviness,  sometimes  torpor,  and 
occasionally  delirium.  In  some  epidemics 
high  delirium  has  been  considered  a  mor- 
tal symptom  (Huxham  in  1737).  Severe 
vertigo  is  a  common  symptom.  There  is 
a  general  lowering  in  the  acuteness  of  all 
the  special  senses.  The  spirits  are  low, 
mind  weak  ;  the  nights  restless,  and  this 
loss  of  sleep  is  not  in  relation  to  the  fever ; 
it  is  seen  often  in  patients  without  fever.' 

Meningitis  occasionally  occurs,  and 
sometimes  otitis,  and  there  is  often  severe 
min  in  the  region  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
There  are  also  neuralgic  or  rheumatic-like 
pains  of  many  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
\>t  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  loins,  legs,  and 
the  intercoetals. 

The  extreme  prostration  of  muscular 
strength  has  been  already  noticed ;  it  is 
often  a  very  early  symptom,  and  in  some 
epidemics  has  given  almost  a  special  char- 
acter to  the  disease ;  the  complete  return 
of  strength  does  not  occur  till  after  conva- 
lescence is  far  advanced. 

4.  Respiratory  System. — The  paroxys- 
mal cough  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  causes  hernia, 
or  abortion  in  pregnant  women.  At  first 
dry,  the  cough  is  soon  attended  with 
strinffv.  often  bloodv  snuta  :  as  soon  as 


amount  of  cough  has  varied,  but  this,  mtij 
be,  in  part  depends  on  erroneous  observa- 
tions, as  formerly  no  doubt  epidemic 
hooping-cough  was  confounded  with  In- 
fluenza. Pyspncea  is  often  considerable, 
and  is  dependent  either  on  the  great 
congestion  of  the  respiratory  tract,  or  on 
pneumonic  compUcations,  or  possibly,  as 
suj^ested  by  Graves,  on  some  special  im- 
plication (paralysis?)  of  the  vagus. 
There  are  often  remissions  in  the  dyspnoea 
not  accounted  for  by  stethoscopic  signs. 
Occasionally  there  are  orthopnoea  and  suf- 
focative attacks.  Sometimes  there  is  in- 
tense  and  oppressive  feeUng  across  the 
chest.  The  number  of  respirations  is 
often  great,  and  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  becomes  one  to  two-and-a-half  or 
one  to  three.  In  bad  lung  cases  the 
voice  is  often  very  weak  as  well  as  hoarse. 

At  first  the  stethoscopic  signs  are  almost 
wanting ;  the  vesicular  murmur  is  feeble, 
even  though  the  percussion  note  be  clear ; 
if  there  be  dulncss,  it  is  equal  and  indecti- 
ble.  Afterwards  w  hen  oeaema  of  the  lung 
occurs  they  are  fine  moist  r&les,  and  sono- 
rous and  sibilant  rhonchi  are  present  in 
some  oases. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  pneumonia  (which 
is  usually  combined  with  pleurisy),  and 
pleurisy  are  present  in  some  cases,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  state  in  how  many.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  pneumonia  occurs 
in  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. '  In  some  epi- 
demics pneumonic  complication  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  common,  as  in  1837; 
the  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  of  the  catar- 
rhal variety  when  it  occurs  during  the 
attack  (about  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day), 
and  of  the  croupous  kind  when  it  occurs, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  in  convalescence 
(Lombard).  The  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia is  not  easily  detected  by  stetho- 
scopic signs  before  consolidation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cedema.  The  same  rea- 
son makes  it  sometimes  difficult  to  detect 
true  capillary  bronchitis  unless  one  lung 
is  more  affected  than  the  other.  Pleurisy 
is  easily  detected. 

Sometimes  it  is  supposed  that  a  sort  of 
paralysis  of  the  lungs  occurs  with  great 
oedema  (Graves],  possibly  from  affection 
of  the  vagus.  Collapse  of  some  portion 
of  the  lungs  often  occurs.  That  during 
the  height  of  the  disease  aeration  is  most 
imperfect,  is  evident  from  the  dark  lips, 
congested  cheeks,  and  great  distress, 
which  are  often  seen. 

As  sequelre  to  the  chest  affection,  chro- 
nic larvniiitis.  chronic  bronchitis,  emohv- 
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and  in  the  latter  stages  feeble,  and  even 
alow.  It  is  often  singularly  changeable 
within  a  fevr  hours.  Heart  affections  are 
not  common,  yet  pericarditis  will  occur, 
and  is  then  usually  complicated  with  pleu- 
risy. 

llie  blood  is  buffed  and  cupped  in  pneu- 
monic complications,  peritaps  in  all  cases. 
(ViRla.) 

6l  Digutive  Si/stem. — Nausea  and  vom- 
iting are  sometimes  seen  in  the  commence- 
ment ;  diarrhoea  is  much  less  frequent  till 
towards  the  end,  when  there  are  often 
rather  profuse  discharges ;  thirst  and 
complete  anorexia  are  very  usual.  There 
a  sometimes  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
diiom,  and  a  yellowish  tint  of  eye  and 
sidn.  (Peacock.)  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  decided  icteric  state  of  the  skin.  The 
treat  depression  and  languor  is  very  simi- 
ai  to  that  which  accompanies  some  cases 
of  jaundice  when  the  bile  is  accumulating 
'  rapidly  in  the  blood.  Sometimes  the 
bilious  vomiting,  fever,  and  oppression  of 
the  brain  cause  the  case  to  resemble  the 
bilious  fever  described  by  authors.  There 
ia  no  evidence  of  any  splenic  affection. 
In  some  epidemics  these  gastro-enteric 
symptoms  liave  been,  it  is  said,  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  others,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  cases  of  typhoid  fever  compli- 
cated with  or  following  Influenza  have 
often  been  deacribed  As  a  rule,  in  pure 
cases,  the  symptoms  of  stomach  and 
bowel  implications  are  not  marked,  or  are 
caused  by  medicine  or  food. 

Urinary  System. — ^The  urine  is  at  first 
scanty  and  high  colored  ;  at  a  later  period 
it  b^x>me8  sedimentous  from  lithates, 
which  are  often  pink  ;  it  is  believed  there 
is  no  albumen  nor  bile,  but  good  observa- 
tions &il  on  these  points,  as  well  as  on 
the  composition  of  the  urine  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Occasionally  there  is  almost 
complet«  or  entire  ischuria. 

Genital  System. — The  catamenia  are 
sometimes  induced,  and  amenorrhoea  has 
been  thus  cured.  Abortions  are  frequent, 
especially  in  some  epidemics,  probably 
from,  the  violence  of  the  cough. 

Lyrnphntic  System. — Swellings  of  the 
parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  sometimes 
the  cervical  glands  are  observed,  and  oc- 
casionally, but  rarely,  severe  parotitis  fol- 
lows. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  either  an 
intermittent  fever  has  been  united  to  In- 
fluenza in  some  epidemics,  or  that  the 
Influenza  has  had  an  intermittent  charac- 
ter. Thus  in  1.580  Sennert  mentions  that 
the  quartan  fever  was  joined  to  the  epi- 
demic; in  1658  Willis  states  that  the 
epidemical  catarrhal  fever  often  had  an 
intermitting  character,  usually  tertian, 
rarely  quotidian.  In  1762  Baker  says  that 
Influenza  appeared  under  the  form'  of  an 
intermittent  with  tertian  periods.  In 
1767  Donald  Monro  also  saw  an  intermit- 


tent character,  but  not  so  marked  as  in 
the  epidemic  at  Bremen  in  1762.  In  1775 
be  says  that  few  persons  had  such  distinct 
paroxysms  as  to  resemble  those  of  an 
ague ;  but  Fothergill  (1775)  states  that 
*'  in  many  instances  the  disease  assumed 
the  type  of  an  intermittent  towards  its 
decline."  In  1803  Pearson  noticed  that 
the  lassitude  and  depression  which  con- 
tinued after  the  fever  had  gone  had  an 
intermittent  character,  and  were  worse 
every  other  day.  The  histories  of  the 
recent  epidemics  show  no  character  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  former  cen- 
turies the  far  greater  prevalence  of  malaria 
impressed  on  other  diseases  a  periodical 
character  which  was  not  in  their  own  na- 
ture. But  the  observations  are  curious  in 
connection  with  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  connected  Influenza  with  malaria. 

Vamettes  of  Ixflttenza. — The  va- 
rieties in  different  epidemics  have  been 
already  referred  to.  In  the  same  epidemic 
Influenza  differs  in  intensity  in  different 
people.  In  some  persons  it  is  aaextremely 
slignt  disease;  in  others,  a  very  severe 
one ;  this  is  especially  the  case  if  there 
are  pulmonic  or  gastric  complications. 
So  also  in  some  cases  an  unusual  nervous 
depression  prolongs  a  case  which  might 
be  otherwise  a  mild  one,  or  paroxsymal 
cough  and  expectoration,  or  flying  neural- 
gia, or  rheumatic-like  pains  continue  for 
some  time  during  convalescence. 

MORTALITT. — This  seems  to  vary  great- 
ly in  difibrent  epidemics  (1837  and  1847 
were  more  fatal  than  1833-4;  Graves), 
and  is  also  partly,  perhaps,  dependent  on 
treatment.  Wlerus  says  that  the  great 
mortality  in  Italy  in  1580  was  owing  to 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  Italians 
bled ;  the  mortality  in  London  has  some- 
times been  severe,  while  it  has  been  slight 
in  Germany.  In  1837  the  rate  of  mortal- 
ity was  calculated  at  two  per  cent.,  but  it 
was  considered  that  this  was  a  very  severe 
epidemic. 

There  appears  no  doubt  that  mortality 
increases  greatly  with  age.  It  is  also 
higher  in  persons  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  and  chronic  heart-diseases, 
especfally  dilated  and  fatty  hearts.  Mere 
valvular  disease,  without  loss  of  power, 
has  little  influence.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  Influenza,  other  causes  of  death 
show  an  increase,  especially  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  typhoid,  and  typhus. 
This  depends  probably  on  the  superven- 
tion of  Influenza  upon  those  affections. 

Diagnosis.— If  the  term  Influenza  is 

restricted  to  the  truly  epidemic  disease 

which  spreads  over  large  tracts  of  countiy, 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

I  Although  there  is  no  special  eruption  as 

.  in  the  exanthemata,  or  peculiar  cough  as 
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In  pertussis,  or  rarmbranous  pellicle  as  in  ' 
diphtheria,  the  collectiou  of  symptoms  is  ' 
peculiar. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  confusion  between 
cases  of  epidemic  cough  and  isolated  cases 
of  catarrh,  arising  usually  from  marked 
meteorological  conditions.  However  com- 
mon such  attacks,  however  stevere  and 
ivfluenzoid  they  may  be  in  certain  cases, 
they  do  not  constitute  an  epidemic ;  there 
is  no  disease  spreading  over  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  symptoms  are  really  dis- 
similar in  jtheir  mode  of  connection  and 
succession.  Far  more  difficult  is  the  di- 
agnosis between  true  Influenza  and  ca- 
tarrhal fevers  invading  a  town  or  district. 
That  there  are  such  focal  or  endemic  at- 
tacks of  catarrhal  fever  seems  certain, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  classed  with  Influenza.  Thcv 
want  the  power  of  travelling ;  they  attack 
more  slowly,  and  are  fiir  less  common 
among  the  population.  There  is  for  the 
most  part  less  of  the  overwhelming  pros- 
tration, and  fewer  mucous  membranes  are 
attacked.^  They  appear  usually  to  be 
merely  the  common  catarrh  developed 
into  unusual  proportions  by  changeable 
or  severe  weather,  and  possibly  this  may 
be  the  simple  explanation  of  their  occur- 
rence. If  by  the  use  of  the  thermometer  a 
typical  course  of  temperature  is  discovered 
in  Influenza,  or  if  the  examination  of  the 
excretions  detects  anj'  special  characters, 
the  diagnosis  will  l>e  easy.  Till  these 
points  are  determined  some  doubt  must 
exist,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  possible  to 
lay  down  any  precise  rules  of  dia^osis. 
There  are  few  points  more  deserving  care- 
ful study  than  the  precise  characters  and 
causes  of  catarrhal  fevers,  localized  in  a 
town  or  district,  and  not  forming  part  of 
a  general  epidemic. 

There  is  no  other  disease  with  which 
Influenza  can  be  confounded,  but  during 
its  prevalence  many  other  diseases — bron- 
chitis, typhoid  fever,  etc. — are  often  called 
Influenza,  and  this  probably  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  during  epidemics 
of  Influenza  such  diseases  lessen,  to  reap- 
pear at  its  close. 

Pathology. — "We  are  not  yet  in  a  po- 
sition to  discuss  the  pathology  of  this  dis- 
ease. Does  the  agent  enter  the  blood, 
act  on  the  nervous  svstem,  and  then  by 
election  seize  upon  ancl  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  ?  Or 
is  it  really  a  membranous  local  disease, 
acting  very  promptly  (Just  as  simple  an- 


i.  e.,  there  is  increase  in  the  fibrinc ;  that 
is  all  that  is  known  of  the  blood ;  the  pe- 
culiar changes  in  the  nervous  system  and 
the  muscles  are  quite  unknown. 

What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  respira^ 
tory  affection  ?  If  we  reply,  it  is  a  gen- 
eral hypersemia,  this  is  a  mere  translation 
of  terms.  Of  the  exact  cause  of  that  hy- 
peremia we  have  no  idea.  Is  there  a 
partial  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  venous 
system,  or  some  affection  of  the  vaso-mo- 
tor  nerves  leading  to  general  dilatation  ; 
and  is  the  altered  mucous  discharge  due 
to  such  change,  or  to  some  special  condi- 
tion of  the  nutrient  plasma  as  it  comes 
from  the  vessels,  which  strikes  deeply  at 
their  growth  and  nutrition  ?  The  inflam- 
mation, if  we  are  to  give  it  that  term,  is 
evidently  specific;  in  what  the  specific 
character  consists  it  seems  at  present  vain 
to  inquire. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— Fatal  cases  of 
pure  Influenza  are  rare ;  they  occur  chiefly 
in  old  persons,  with  old  lung  or  heart  dis- 
ease, or  in  consequence  of  recent  inflam- 
matory pulmonic  or  cardiac  complications. 
The  results  of  simple  Influenza  seem  to 
be  general  congestion  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  amounting  sometimes  to  enormous 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  cedema  of  the 
lungs,  with  more  or  less  collapse.  The 
collapsed  portion  is  smooth,  non-crepitat- 
ing, and  IS  said  to  be  sometimes  softer 
than  usual,  like  gangrene,  but  without 
fetor.'  Sometimes  membranous  exuda- 
tions are  found  in  the  bronchi,  not  unlike 
those  of  croup. 

If  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  have  oc- 
currea,  the  usual  post-mortem  appear- 
ances of  those  diseases  are  present.  The 
Eneumonia  is  sometimes  lobular  (or  possi- 
ly  this  statement  has  arisen  from  lobular 
collapse  not  being  identified)  or  lobar,  and 
is  often  double. 

Pkognosis.— The  very  young  and  the 
very  old  bear  Influenza  badly,  especially 
the  latter.  Persons  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  and  &tty  heart,  are 
bad  subjects. 

In  persons  without  such  complaints  the 
danger  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  lungs.  Great  dyspncea,  very  weak 
voice,  impossibility  of  coughing  up  the 
tough  sputa,  and  duskiness  of  the  face, 
are  unfavorable  signs.  If  the  pulse  be- 
comes early  very  feeble  and  slow,  and 
then  unequal  and  intennittent,  it  shows 
that  the  heart  is  not  receiving  its  due  sup- 
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and  feinting,  and  these  have  always  been 
foand  to  be  very  bad  symptoms. 

As  favorable  signs  may  be  noted,  copious 
warm  sweats,  loose  so-called  concocted 
sputa,  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  and  urine 
with  copious  red  lithates. 

In  the  case  of  pregnant  women  there  is 
danger  of  abortion  and  subsequent  hemor- 
rha^ 

Tbeatment. — Preventive  Treatment, — 
No  means  are  yet  known  by  which  In- 
fluenza can  be  prevented.  Unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions,  and  especially  over- 
cfowding,  heighten  its  prevalence  and 
its  seventy ;  but  persons  in  tlie  most  favor- 
able circumstances  may  be  attacked.  Per- 
haps persons  in  well-warmed  and 
ventilated  houses  escape  best, 
sometimes  been  noticed  that  persons  ex- 
posed by  work  to  the  weather  suffer  most : 
hence  it  may  be  a  rule  that  those  persons 
wh}  can  do  so,  should  be  more  witnin  the 
house  during  an  epidemic ;  but  as  bed- 
ridden persons  are  not  infrequently  at- 
tacked, this  is  no  guarantee. 

TreatmeiU  of  the  declared  Digeaae. — 22e- 
gimen. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
the  room  cool  and  well  ventilated.  Pear- 
soo,  whose  little  work  on  Influenza  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  which  has  ever  been 
writteo,  pointed  out,  in  1803,  the  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  common 
catarrh  and  Induenza.  In  the  former 
am  the  patient  is  better  in  bed  in  a  warm 
luom  ;  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  patient  is 
not  too  ill,  it  is  better  to  get  him  out  of 
bed  after  the  third  day,  and  to  place  him 
on  a  SO&.'  Draughts  or  chills  must  be, 
however,  most  carefully  avoided,  on  ac- 
count of  the  risk  of  pneumonia. 

As  there  is  usually  almost  complete 
anorexia,  it  is  difficult  to  give  much  food. 
The  common  custom  of  giving  hot  beef- 
tea  is  an  extremely  bad  one  ;  it  invariablv 
increases  the  headache  and  languor,  and, 
as  Pearson  pointed  out,  any  wann  food 
which  forces  sweating  appears  not  only  to 
be  useless,  but  to  do  harm.     Solid  meat 
also  should  be  abstained  from  for  two  or 
tliree  6a,ya  in  bad  cases.     Several  writers 
recommend  yeeetable  food  for  four  or  five 
da^-8.  Plenty  of  cold  drinks,  especially  sub- 
acid firuits,  oranges,  lemon-juice,  cream- 
of-tartar  water,  raspberry  vinegar,  weak 
citrate  of  potash,  and  citric  acid  flavored 
with  sugar,  barley-water  with  lemon  juice,  i 
infusion  of  mallows  or  althea,  and  drinks 
of  the  like  kind,  should  be  given  ad  libi-  I 
toll,  and  when  there  is  fever  they  should  I 
be  iced.    Very  weak  cold  white-wme  whey  : 
i»  a   very  grateful    drink.     Some    good  I 
writers  speak  strongly  against  the  prac- 

>  In  some  of  the  older  epidemics  the  prac- 
tice in  England  was  to  keep  the  patient  ex- 
tremel/  hot  in  bed,  and  to  give  calefacients. 
1501. 


tice  of  stimulants  early  in  the  disease,  in 
all  young  persons ;  the  great  languor  and 
weakness  often  lead  to  their  use,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  do  harm.  If 
stimulants  seem  indispensable,  claret  or 
bock,  with  seltzer  water,  is  the  best.  In 
old  persons  it  may  bo  necessary  to  use 
stimulants  earlier  and  more  freely. 

Stimulants  must  however  be  given,  and 
often  given  largely,  in  the  later  stages,  if 
the  heart  fails,  and  especially  if  there  are 
symptoms  of  intense  lung  congestion  and 
asphyxia.  Brandy,  with  ammonia,  must 
then  be  freely  used. 

As  soon  as  the  severity  of  the  fever  is 
passing  away,  patients  should  be  made  to 
eat;  the  appetite  is  still  bad,  but  they 
will  generally  take  food.  Care  should  tie 
taken  not  to  derange  the  stomach  by  too 
great  quantity  or  variety  of  food,  of  which 
there  is  some  danger. 

No  exjjeriuients  have  yet  been  made, 
to  my  knowledge,  on  the  effects  of  cola 
affusion  in  the  stage  of  fever ;  but  possibly 
It  might  be  useful  The  wet  sheet  has 
been  used,  and  apparently  with  some 
benefit.  For  old  people,  Schbnbein  used 
to  order  warm  baths  or  warm  fomenta- 
tions. 

Keeping  the  air  of  the  room  moist,  by 
conducting  the  steam  from  a  boiling  kettle 
Into  it  by  means  of  a  tube,  or  by  putting 
boiling  water  into  flat  shallow  vessels, 
appears  to  ease  the  cough.  Also,  as  in 
common  catarrh  and  bronchitis,  the  inha- 
lation several  times  daily  of  hot  steam  is 
most  useful.  The  old  inhaler  of  Mudge, 
with  the  hollow  handle,  and  the  valve  in 
the  cover,  or  any  of  the  new  inhalers, 
may  be  used.  If  they  cannot  be  obtained, 
breathing  through  a  sponge  dipped  in  hot 
water  is  the  best  way. 

Drugs.  —  Slight  cases  require  almost 
nothing ;  a  little  cooling  saline  medicine, 
citrate  and  acetate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
potash,  &c. 

In  severer  cases  treatment  must  be  more 
active. 

Blood-letting  seems  always  hurtful,  and 
this  was  noticed  so  long  ago  as  in  the 
epidemics  of  1580.  Hawlly  a  writer  of 
any  note  has  failed  to  make  the  same  re- 
mark. The  fever  is  not  relieved,  the 
nervous  depression  is  increased,  and  the 
risk  of  the  lung  congestion  and  paralysis 
is  augmented.  Even  with  supervening 
pneumonia,  in  the  old  days  of  bleeding, 
blood  was  very  seldom  taken  more  than 
once.  If  cupping  or  pneumonia  come  on 
with  severe  pain,  a  few  leeches  or  a  pleu- 
risy glass  to  the  painful  part  are  often 
useful,  but  depletion  should  hardly  go  be- 
yond this. 

A  dose  of  calomel,  one  to  three  grains, 
according  to  circumstance,  repeated  once, 
but  not  oftener,  should  be  given  at  first, 
and  may  be  followed  by  a  saline  purgative. 
Pearson  strongly  recommended  this,  and 
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various  writers  have  endorsed  the  prac- 
tice. The  calomel  generally  brings  away 
copious  dark-colored  motions,  after  which 
the  patient  is  much  better  in  spirits,  and 
the  fever  abates.  But  neither  mercurial 
nor  other  purgatives  should  be  too  freely 
or  repeatedly  given,  aa  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  is  irritable.  Repeated 
catharsis  is  sometimes  most  injurious. 
The  substitutes  for  mercury,  podophyllin, 
jalapine,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been  tried  in 
Influenza,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  will  be  more  or  less  useful. 

In  children,  gray  powder  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  calomel,  or,  what  seems  better 
for  them,  clysters  of  warm  water,  with  a 
little  castor-oil,  may  be  used. 

From  the  good  effects  of  one  or  two 
doses  of  mercury  some  have  proposed  to 
continue  to  give  mercury,  stopping  just 
short  of  salivation.  But  this  is  bad  prac- 
tice ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  small 
repeated  doses  of  mercury  are  useful,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  salivation 
will  not  come  on  before  we  are  aware, 
with  all  its  evils. 

Emetics,  at  the  onset,  have  been  very 
strongly  recommended,  and  in  the  older 
epidemics  an  emetic  of  antimony  and  ipe- 
cacuanha was  invariably  given,  when  the 
patient  waa  first  seen,  ff  there  is  much 
nausea  an  emetic  is  useful,  and  perhaps 
may  be  so  in  all  cases  ;  but  there  is  one 
disadvantage,  it  occasionally  produces 
great  and  permanent  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  so  that  it  is  afterwards  difficult 
to  check  the  constant  vomiting.  Tartar 
emetic  has  been  chiefly  used,  but  it  causes 
much  depression.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
undesirable,  as  a  rule,  to  give  emetics. 

After  the  bowels  have  oeen  well  acted 
upon,  the  best  remedies  to  give  in  com- 
mon cases  seems  to  be  nitrate  of  potash 
mixed  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar.  It 
seems  most  useful  to  give  it  highly'diluted, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  drink.  From 
60  to  120  grains,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
may  be  given  to  an  adult. 

Supposing  the  chest  symptoms  are  not 
urgent,  nothing  else  need  be  done  ;  but  if 
the  lung  congestion  is  considerable  and  the 
cough  very  hard,  some  expectoi-ants  must 
be  used.  Of  these  ipecacuanha  seems  on 
the  whole  the  best,  and  can  be  combined 
with  conium  or  henbane,  or  with  the 
etherial  tincture  of  lobelia.    (Blakiston.) 

Tartar  emetic,  as  an  expectorant,  has 
been  strongly  recommended,  but  it  ap- 

rrs  to  be  too  lowering  in  many  cases, 
the  epidemic  of  1847  I  found  it  to  be 
of  little  service,  and  sometimes  to  cause 
irritation  and  congestion  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  It  is,  I  believe,  better 
avoided  altogether. 

Opium  requires  to  be  used  in  bad  cases 
with  the  greatest  caution.  There  has 
been  much  discrepant  evidence  as  to  its 
employment,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems, 


as  Pearson  pointed  out,  best  to  defer  its 
use  till  the  later  stages.  If  given  early  it 
increases  the  tightness  across  the  chest 
and  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  At  a  late 
stage,  when  the  expectoration  is  coughed 
up  easily,  and  all  danger  of  great  runs? 
congestion  seems  passing  off,  opium  with 
ipecacuanha  quiets  the  paroxysms  of 
cough,  and  gives  great  ease. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  the  cou^h  is 
extremely  violent,  and  conium  and  nen- 
bane  do  no  good,  opium  must  be  given. 
In  fact  the  cough  itself,  simply  as  a  me- 
chanical agent,  excites  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  congested  lung,  and  must  be 
stopped.  Then  Dover's  powder,  with 
nitre  and  lobelia,  should  be  given ;  if  this 
does  not  answer,  the  liquor  morphiee  mu- 
rialis  or  the  bimeconate  of  morphia  with 
ipecacuanha,  in  lai^e  doses,  must  be  used. 

Squills  seem  decidedly  hurtful  till  quite 
the  latter  stages. 

If  there  is  great  tightness  across  the 
chest,  sinapisms  and  warm  bran  poultices 
or  warm  water  fomentations  miwt  be  con- 
stantly used.  Sharp  stitches  in  the  side, 
if  pleuritic,  must  be  treated  with  sina- 
pisms and  warm  poultices,  or,  if  very 
severe,  with  a  few  leeches,  followed  assi- 
duously by  warm  fomentations.  If  no 
friction-sound  can  be  detected,  they  are 
intercostal  neuralgic  pains,  and  are  soon 
relieved  by  warmth,  opium,  and  chloro- 
form, applied  externally. 

In  the  latter  stages,  if  the  expectoration 
is  profuse,  the  cough  still  violeut,  and  the 
strength  failing,  senega  and  scrpentaria, 
mixed  with  light  wines,  seem  to  be  very 
useful.  Ammonia  must  also  be  used.  If 
the  expectoration  continue  extremely  pro- 
fuse, the  acetate  of  lead,  with  a  httle 
opium  is  useful. 

Some  of  the  older  writers  thought  that 
cinchona  bark  was  hurtful  in  the  earlier 
stages,  but  in  some  of  the  late  epidemics 
quinine  appears  to  have  been  found  useful 
throughout.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not,  it  seems  clear  that  immediately  the 
acute  stage  is  passing  off  quinine  should 
be  freely  given.  It  does  good  service 
against  the  neuralgic  pains  which  are  of- 
ten troublesome  at  the  commencement  of 
improvement.  [The  employment  of  qui- 
nine in  Influenza  has  now  become  ex- 
tremely common  in  America,  even  in  non- 
malarious  districts.  Beginning  with  it 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first  symp- 
toms, doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains 
every  two  or  three  hours,  until  ten  or 
twelve  grains  have  been  taken,  will,  if  not 
abort,  at 'least  mitigate  the  violence  of  an 
attack.  Should  this,  with  other  palliative 
treatment,  not  avert  or  arrest  the  disorder 
at  the  beginning,  quinine  will,  throughout 
its  course,  do  the  most  good  in  small  nr 
moderate  doses ;  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  grains  in  a  day.  The  early  ahmiive 
practice,  however,  with  quinine  seems  to 
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be  wen  worthy  of  general  trial,  not  only 
in  epidemic  Influenza,  but  in  those  spora- 
dic catarrhal  attacks,  which,  under  the 
name  of  ''catching  cold,"  are  common 
erm^  where.  — H.  ] 

Warm  plasters  between  the  shoulders 
have  been  much  praised  by  some  writers 
(Legendre).  Blisters  do  no  good,  and 
add  to  the  patient's  sufferings. 

Inhalations  have  been  tried  both  for  the 
cough,  sore  throat,  and  nasal  soreness. 
Pearson  used  the  vapor  of  ether,  which 
he  had  found  very  useful  in  common 
catarrh  ;  it  was  not  so  good  in  Influenza. 
Chloroform,  in  small  quantities,  may  re- 
lieve the  tightness  and  the  violence  m  the 
couj^h.  Inhalation  of  steam  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  In  future  epidemics  it 
would  seem  very  desirable  to  try  various 
inhaUitions  to  act  on  the  membranes  of 
the  nose^  pharynx,  and  lungs.  It  is  im- 
possible a  priori  to  say  whether  they  could 
be  of  any  use,  but  small  quantities  of 
dilorine,  iodine,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
even  perliaps  sulphurous  acid,  might  be 
tried.  The  naso-bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane is  very  accessible  to  such  influences, 
much  more  so  than  to  medicines  intro- 
duced into  the  blood. 

It  may  be  a  question  also  whether  some 
local  applications  could  not  be  made  to 
tbe  membranes  of  the  nose  and  th]»>at, 
such  as  solutions  of  iron,  catechu,  or  al- 
terative substances  of  that  kind.  Possi- 
bly the  local  disease  might  be  thus  partly 
checked. 

The  use  of  sulphites  of  potash  and  soda 
may  also  be  suggested  as  a  local  applica- 
tion to  the  throat  and  nose. 

Complications.  —  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  pneumonia  is  benefited  by  bleed- 
ing ;  the  pneumonia  has  itself  a  course, 
and  cannot  be  cut  short ;  it  is  probably- 
better  to  persevere  with  ipecacuanha  and 
mtre,  and  to  apply  only  a  few  leeches  or 
a  cupping-glass  if  pleuritic  pain  be  intense. 
In  douole  capillary  bronchitis  bleeding 
is  burtfiil ;  the  great  danger  is  suffoca- 
tion ;  brandy  and  ammonia,  with  vale- 
rian, and  lobelia  inflata,  must  be  freely 
naed.    Sometimes,  even  in  cases  of  ex- 


haustion, it  is  necessary  to  give  an  emetic, 
as  the  thick  secretion  bloc^  up  the  tubes  ; 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecacuanha  is  then 
the  best  emetic. 

In  obstinate  vomiting,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  very  small  doses  of  morphia, 
with  effervescing  draughts,  will  generally 
suffice. 

Excessive  diarrhcea  must  be  checked, 
but  moderate  diarrhoea  does  good,  and  is 
indeed  a  favorable  sign,  especially  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day. 

In  suppression  of  urine,  a  veiy  hot  bath 
and  copious  draughts  of  linseed-tea,  with 
a  little  liquor  potassae,  or  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, must  be  ^ven. 

If  there  be  intense  headache  and  stupor, 
purgatives,  cold  applications  to  the  head 
and  a  "few  leeches,  either  to  the  temples  or 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  will  often 
give  relief. 

If  there  be  much  coryza  and  great  pain 
in  the  nose  and  frontal  sinuses,  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia  in 
a  little  water,  sniffed  or  injected  up  the 
nostrils,  will  give  relief. 

If  rheumatic  symptoms  come  on,  col- 
chicum  is  said  to  be  useful  (Peacock)  in 
small  doses  (4  or  5  minims  of  the  tincture 
of  the  seed),  given  every  3,  4,  or  0  houts, 
with  ammonia  and  opium.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium with  colchicum  is  also  sometimes 
useful. 

Qmvalescemx.— Iron  and  quinine  must 
be  given  for  some  time  in  small  doses. 

A  very  nutritious  diet,  beer,  and  wine, 
must  be  employed.  Milk  in  large  quanti- 
ties is  very  useful.  Milk  and  seltzer  water 
is  a  favonte  German  remedy. 

The  skin  must  be  very  warmly  clothed, 
as  it  is  very  sensitive. 

If  there  is  much  dyspncea  left  behind, 
the  alcoholic  or  etherial  tincture  of  lobelia 
should  be  used.  Flying  pains  of  the  chest 
are  best  treated  by  opiate  fomentations, 
or  a  liniment  of  acetic  acid  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, recommended  by  Dr.  Stokes. 

If  a  paroxysmal  cough  is  left  behind, 
with  copious  and  rather  viscid  expectora- 
tion, ammoniacum  and  opium  should  be 
given. 
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HOOPING-COUGH. 

By  Edwakd  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


DEFrNTTiON. — ^A  convulsive  cough  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  forcible  expirations, 
followed  by  a  deep,  loud,  sonorous  inspira- 
tion, and  repeated  more  or  less  frequently 
during  each  paroxysm  ;  occurring  usually 
in  childhood,  and  once  only  during  life, 
and  continuing  several  weeks.  Cullen's 
definition  is,  "  Morbus  contagiosus,  tussis 
convulsiva,  strangulans,  cum  inspiratione 
sonora,  iterata,  ssepe  vomitus." 

It  is  popularly  known  in  England  as 
Whooping-cough,  Kink -cough,  Chin- 
cough  ;  in  France,  Coqueluche,  and  in 
Germany,  Keucli-husten  and  Kik-husten; 
from  the  sonorous  inspiration  which  marks 
it;  and  technically,  as  Tussis  convulsiva 
{Willis  and  Sauvages)  and  Pertusis  (Sy- 
denham and  CuUen). 

History. — It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  disease  having  characters  so  well  and 
easily  defined  could  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients  without  a  description  having 
been  recorded  by  which  we  might  now 
recognize  it;  and,  as  no  writer  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  de- 
scribed it,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  was  unknown  to  the 
fathers  of  medicine,  or  that  it  has  acquired 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics  since  their 
day.  Diseases  having  a  contagious  or  epi- 
demic character,  and  resembhng  Hooping- 
cough  in  its  catarrhal  symptoms,  were 
known  to  Hippocrates  and  others  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  have  been  described 
by  Arabian,  Italian,  and  French  authori- 
ties down  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  but, 
lacking  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
Hoop,  they  more  nearly  resembled  influ- 
enza than  any  other  disease  now  known 
to  us.  Hence  the  history  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  clearly  traced  back  to  a  period 
earlier  than  that  of  Willis,  from  whom  we 
have  received  not  only  the  first  description 
of  it,  but  one  which  m  all  respects  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  disease  as  it  exists  at  this 
day ;  yet,  as  from  his  definition  ''  Tussis 
puerorum  convulsiva  seu  suflTocativa,  et 
nostro  idiomnte,  chincough  vulgo  dicta," 
it  is  probable  that  the  disease  was  then 
commonly  known  to  the  people,  we  may 
infer  that  it  had  existed  in  England  some 
time  before  he  described  it.  Dr.  Gibb 
avers,  but  without  citing  authorities,  that 
it  has  been  known  traditionally  among  the 
French  Canadians  for  more  than  three 
centuries;  and,  as  they  are  presumed  to 


have  received  It  from  France,  he  aflSrtns 
that  the  disease  to  which  Mezeray  gaA'e 
the  name  Coqueludm  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  truly  Hooping-cough  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  the  distinctive 
Hoop  in  that  author's  description  of  it. 

Causes. — There  is  no  known  specific 
cause  to  which  it  can  be  attributed;  but 
that  atmospheric  influences  are  its  chief 
exciting  causes  may  be  inferred  from  the 
facts  tlSit  it  has  often  occurred  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  is  most  prevalent  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge  in  reference  to  atmospheric 
influences,  other  than  temperature,  and 
the  absence  of  registration  of  the  preva- 
lence of  diseases  which  do  not  end  fatally,' 
prevent  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  this 
relation.  The  feet  that  Hooping-cough 
is,  without  reasonable  doubt,  a  contagious 
disease,  implies  that  a  materies  morbi  gene- 
rated, or  at  least  acting,  within  the  body, 
is  communicated  from  one  to  another  per- 
son, and  that  the  atmosphere  is  also  the 
vehicle  for  its  transmission;  but  as  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  mate- 
ries morbi  within  the  body,  so  are  we 
equally  ignorant  of  its  characters  when 
existing  without  it.  Further,  we  do  not 
know  with  any  precision  the  jieriod  of  in- 
cubation during  which  the  communicated 
C'  ion  is  imperceptibly  acting  within  the 
y,  but  it  probably  does  not  exceed  ten 
days. 

The  influence  of  childhood  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease  must  also  be  cited.  In 
our  analysis  of  the  deaths  from  Hooping- 
cough,  published  in  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Transactions  for  1854,  it  was  shown 
that  Hooping-cough  was  the  most  mortal 
of  all  diseases  of  children  under  «et.  1  year; 
that  68  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from 
Hooping-cough  occurred  under  set.  2 
years ;  and  that  only  6  per  ccit.  of  the 
deaths  were  recorded  after  set.  5  years. 

But  here  again  our  knowledge  is  most 

limited  and  vague  when  we  attempt  to 

I  analyze  the  conditions  attending  early  life 

which  may  be  presumed  to  lead  to  the 

occurrence  of  the  disease.     It  is  summed 

I  up  in  the  phrase  "great  excitability  or 

1  impressionability  of  childhood,  "by  wnich 

1  all  influences  are  asserted  to  exert  special 

I  power  at  that  period.    But  it  applies  with 

equal  force  to  the  occurrence  of  other  dis- 

'  eases  in  childhood  which  have  but  little 
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affinit}-  with  Hooping-cough  in  its  leading 
chami-teristies.  Yet  it  accords  well  with 
the  ^nerally  adopted  views  as  to  the  im- 
DMdiate  caiise  of  the  cough,  to  which  we 
ehall  piesentlj  refer,  and  is  fiirther  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  proved  in  the  paper 
jvet  quoted,  that  the  disease  when  fatal 
prevailed  more  in  females  than  in  males 
—in  the  sex  in  which  this  special  char- 
acter of  childhood  is  the  most  marked. 

nature  and  Seat. — The  intimate  cause, 
or  the  nature  and  seat,  of  Hooping-cough 
is  variously  regarded,  as  one  of  the  two 
leading  characters  of  the  disease — the  ca- 
tarrhal or  the  convulsive— is  the  more 
urgent;  but  with  literature  rich  in  authori- 
ties the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in 
&vor  of  the  essentially  nervous  nature  of 
the  disease.  This  opinion  has  been  held 
by  Hoffmann,  Hufeland,  Lobenstein, 
£obel,  Paldame,  Wendt,  Jahn,  Cullen, 
Leroy,  Guibert,  Webster,  Pinel,  Todd, 
Gibb,  and  Ck)pland.  The  immediate  seat 
of  this  nervous  irritation  has  been  very 
variously  ascribed  to  the  stomach  (Cham- 
boo  and  Broussais);  to  the  lungs  (Wendt 
and  I'aldame)-,  to  the  diaphragm  (Millot); 
to  the  pneumogastric  nerves  (Hufeland 
and  Hoffmann);  to  the  phrenic  nerve 
(Jahn);  to  the  medulla  oblongata  (Cop- 
land); to  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
(Webster);  and  to  the  general  nervous 
system  (Guibert);  but  several  of  these 
a'othorities  included  more  than  one  seat 
in  their  description. 

The  moet  characteristic  views  of  recent 
date  are  perhaps  those  of  Guibert  and  Cop- 
land, to  be  found  in  the  renowned  Dic- 
tionary of  Medicine  of  the  latter.  Guibert 
"considers  that  a  common  cough  may 
pass  into  this  affection  by  having  the  spas- 
modic stale  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  diaphragm  superadded  to  it; 
tod,  therefore,  that  spasm  superadded  to 
cough  constitutes  the  disease — the  state 
of  spasm  resulting  from  the  high  nervous 
gnaceptibility  ana  particular  disposition 
to  it  existing  in  children,  and  from  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy."  "The  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  tie  refers  to  an  excited 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
passages  .  .  .  existing  independently  of 
any  inflammatory  action  .  .  .  the  nervous 
symptoms  being  the  result  of  the  spasm, 
which  he  considers  the  chief  agent  of  the 
morbid  phenomena. "  Dr.  Copland  writes: 
"  1  believe  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  ner- 
vous in  the  simple  cases;  that  it  preserves 
this  character  more  or  less  throughout, 
even  when  inflammatory  complications 
ensue;  and  that  in  the  uncomplicated 
state  the  nervous  affection  never  proceeds 
beyond  irritation.  .  .  .  The  inflamma- 
tory appearances  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  base  of  the  brain  may  be  owing  to 
the  functional  relation  of  these  pRrts  to 
tlie  respiratory  order  of  nerves  wnich  re- 
onve  the  flrst  impression  of  disease." 
TOL.  L — 4 


The  writers  of  high  repute  who  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  catarrhal  or 
even  inflammatory  nature  than  to  the 
nervous  character  of  the  disease,  are 
Laennec,  Dewees,  Guersant,  Watt,  and 
Badham.  Dawson  believed  that  the  in- 
flammation was  restricted  to  the  glottis, 
whilst  Desruelles,  with  many  others,  re- 

farded  Hooping-cough  as  beginning  with 
ronchial  inflammation  and  advancmg  to 
cerebral  irritation.  Many  writers,  with 
Guersant,  believe  that  the  inflammation 
is  of  a  specific  kind;  but  the  chief  distinc- 
tion which  thev  draw  between  this  and 
ordinary  bronchitis  is  the  marked  char- 
acter of  the  spasm,  and  the  other  evi- 
dences of  nervous  irritjitioa — evidences 
which  coincide  more  with  the  views  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  nervous  nature 
of  the  disease,  than  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  disease  to  be  essentially  inflam- 
matory. 

In  a  disease  in  which  these  two  main 
characteristics  exist,  there  are  doubtless 
grounds  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
their  relative  Importance,  and  particularly 
when  their  respective  influences  vary  in 
different  cases  and  in  difterent  epidemics, 
and  when  observers,  by  their  special 
studies,  are  led  to  regard  cases  from  dif- 
ferent aspects,  as  the  nervous,  inflamma- 
tory, and  patholomcal.  Those  who  adopt 
the  opinion  that  Hooping-cough  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  the  blood,  and  is  due  to 
a  morbid  poison  existing  in  that  fluid, 
regard  both  the  nervous  and  the  catarrhal 
evidences  as  of  equal  importance,  but 
with  this  difference  in  their  aim— that  the 
former  are  direct  evidence  of  the  action  of 
the  poison,  whilst  the  latter  are  the  throes 
of  the  system  to  rid  itself  of  the  poison 
W  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
Without  denying  the  existence  of  a  spe- 
cific poison,  and  without  admitting  that 
the  supposed  poison  is  eliminated  oy  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  that  feature  which  gives 
character  and  importance  to  the  disease 
is  the  nervous  or  spasmodic  one,  and  that 
in  any  uncomplicated  case,  when  this  has 
been  abated,  the  disease  is  shorn  of  its 
specific  characters  and  dangers. 

Symptoms.  —On  proceeding  to  state  the 
83miptom8  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  divide  them  into  two  classes ;  those 
of  the  simple  and  those  of  the  complicated 
form  of  the  disease. 

Simple  Hooping-Cmtgh.— The  early  evi- 
dences are  those  of  simple  catarrh  without 
any,  or  with  scarcely  any,  febrile  compli- 
cation. They  are  coryza.  secretion  from 
the  nose,  cough,  more  or  less  severe,  but 
not  at  this  stage  spasmodic,  with  frothy 
and  watery  secretion  from  the  bronchi, 
lassitude,  restlessness,  and  some  diminu- 
tion of  appetite.  After  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  two  weeks  the  cough  becomes 
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a  more  marked  symptom — is  louder  and 
more  prolonj;ed  than  an  ordinary  cough, 
and  generally  assumes  a  spasmodic  cha- 
racter. When  the  nature  of  the  disease 
has  become  quite  clear,  the  cough  is  found 
to  occur  in  paroxysms,  during  which  the 
body  is  bent  forward,  and  a  series  of  short, 
very  rapid,  and  violent  expirations  occur, 
and  are  continued  until  the  face  is  ex- 
tremely suffused  and  the  respiration  seems 
almost  to  have  ceased,  when  a  deep,  pro- 
longed, loud,  and  crowing  inspiration 
takes  place.  This  alternation  occurs  two, 
three,  or  more  times  in  each  paroxysm. 
The  attack  terminates  with  the  emission 
of  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  semi- 
transparent  glairy  and  very  tenacious 
mucus,  which  bangs  about  the  mouth  and 
lips,  and  not  unfrequently  with  vomiting. 
At  a  yet  later  period  the  pertinacity  of 
the  expiratory  effort  is  diminished  and 
inspiration  occurs  more  frequently,  whilst 
the  secretion,  although  still  abundant,  is 
more  opaque  and  less  tenacious,  and 
vomiting  less  rarely  occurs. 

During  this  period  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  sounds  with  the  cough  somewhat 
subsides,  and  in  progress  of  time  it  is 
omitted  from  some  of  the  attacks — the 
relative  frequency  gradually  diminishing 
until  •  it  altogether  disappears,  and  the 
cough  has  no  longer  any  special  cha- 
racters. In  mild  cases  the  disease  may 
soon  end ;  but  in  more  severe  cases  there 
remains  much  exhaustion  and  emaciation, 
with  defective  appetite  and  increased  sen- 
sibility of  the  stomach,  which  leads  to 
vomiting  from  trivial  causes.  The  rate  of 
pulsation  is  increased  in  a  most  marked 
manner  during  the  attack,  so  that  in  very 
severe  paroxysms  it  is  too  great  to  be 
counted  ;  yet  it  is  not  due  to  any  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  condition,  but  to  the 
mechanical  interference  with  respiration. 
In  the  intervals  it  assumes  a  normal  state, 
except  when  the  system  has  become  much 
enfeebled.  The  force  of  the  heart's  action 
is  the  greatest  at  the  commencement  of 
each  paroxysm,  and  diminishes  sensibly 
when  the  rapidity  of  pulsation  is  the  great- 
est ;  and  it  is  also  lessened  when  the  dis- 
ease has  been  prolonged  and  the  system 
much  exhausted. 

The  skin  is  usually  soft,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  paroxysm  is  bathed  in  perspiration. 
It  is  also  usually  cool  and  highly  sensitive 
to  low  temperature. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  a  very  flre- 
quent  attendant  upon  a  severe  attack  of 
Hooping-cough  ;  and  whilst  it  shows  how 
great  is  the  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion, it  is  often  a  most  valuable  remedy. 

The  period  of  the  occurrence  of  a  par- 
oxysm IS  uncertain,  but  it  is  particularly 
liable  after  a  meal,  when  the  stomach  is 
full  and  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is 
impeded,  and  when  food  of  slow  digesti- 
bility has  been  eaten.    If  the  child  be 


very  young,  the  cough  is  excited  when 
the  nurse  throws  it  about ;  and  if  older, 
ct^'ing  or  seeing  another  in  a  paroxysm 
will  bring  on  an  attack.  The  paroxysms 
are  more  frequent  in  the  day  than  in  the 
night.  Hence  there  is  usually  much  in- 
terference with  nutrition,  and  consequent 
loss  of  flesh,  whilst  the  lassitude  extends 
to  exhaustion  and  prostration  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  child  regains 
much  of  its  spirits  and  healthful  appear- 
ance between  the  paroxysms,  and  runs 
about,  plays,  and  eats  almost  as  in  health; 
but  when  the  paroxysms  are  severe,  the 
face  remains  suffused,  the  eyes  injected, 
and  the  surrounding  parts  swollen  during 
the  intervals ;  whilst  loss  of  strength  is 
proportionate  to  the  constitutional  feeble- 
ness and  the  early  age  of  the  child,  the 
vomiting,  and  the  duration  and  violence 
of  the  disease. 

In  a  typical  case  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, without  spasmodic  cough,  continue 
about  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  spas- 
modic cough  three  to  four  weeks  ;  whilst 
after  the  simsm  has  ceased  and  the  cough 
has  become  again  catarrhal,  the  duration 
may  be  short,  if  the  child  have  not  been 
too  much  enfeebled,  and  prolonged  for 
some  weeks,  if  otherwise. 

Complicated  Hooping-cough, — The  com- 
plications are  of  two  classes,  viz. :  when 
Hooping-cough  supervenes  upon  another 
disease  and  complicates  it ;  and  when,  the 
Hooping-cough  being  primary,  other  dis- 
eases arise  in  its  course.  The  former 
class  is  a  somewhat  extensive  one,  and  is 
for  the  roost  part  limited  to  diseases  which 
involve  bronchial  affections  in  their 
course ;  but  the  latter  only  will  be  con- 
sidered here. 

The  complications  are  of  four  kinds, 
viz. :  disease  of  the  lungs,  disease  of  the 
brain,  infantile  remittent  fever,  and  vital 
exhaustion.  The  last  may  by  some  be 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  sequels  of  uncom- 
plicated Hooping-cough ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  almost  infinite  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  simple  Hooping- 
coogh  end  favorably,  with  only  a  moder- 
ate state  of  exhaustion,  it  will  be  thought 
better  to  regard  the  very  exceptional 
occurrence  of  fatal  exhaustion  as  a  com- 
plication rather  than  as  a  sequel  to  the 
simple  form.  The  pulmonary  complica- 
tions are,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  emphy- 
sema, atrophy,  bronchitis,  and  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

A  certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs  is  found  in  all  severe  cases  of  Hoop- 
ing-cough. It  is  due  perhaps  exclusively 
to  interference,  through  the  respiration, 
with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  danger  attending  the 
disease ;  but  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
becomes  a  complication,  the  dyspnoea  and 
frequency  of  respiration  are  increased  and 
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continue  during  the  intervals,  the  dis- 
coloration and  suffusion  of  the  face  are 
more  marked,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and 
mfRd,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  system  is 
great!  J  increased.  Uasmoptysis  of  a  more 
or  lees  severe  kind  sometimes  occurs  and 
yields  temporary  or  permanent  relief. 
Physical  examination  of  the  chest  shows 
that  the  respiratory  sounds  are  somewhat 
mote  feeble  than  in  simple  Hooping-cough, 
and  there  may  be  a  shade  of  dulness  on 
percussion ;  but  unless  effusion  occurs 
mto  the  lung-parenchyma,  the  physical 
sgns  are  not  very  mark^.  There  are 
not  any  marked  signs  of  fever. 

Emphysema,  although  usually  regarded 
IS  a  sequel  of  the  disease,  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  the  severe  forms,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  in  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  been  afflicted  with  chronic  bronchi- 
tte.  Its  production  is  mechanical,  as  in 
the  case  of  adults,  and  occurs  from  the 
fi>rcible  compression  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
which  is  effected  by  the  diaphragm  and 
other  expiratory  muscles,  whilst  an  obsta- 
cle is  opposed  to  the  egress  of  the  air. 
This  obstacle  is  roost  commonly  only  the 
ordinary  one  which  exists  in  the  larynx 
and  pharynx,  and  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  act  of  coughing,  as  shown  in  my 
paper  on  the  '■'•  Closure  of  the  Larynx  at  its 
Upper  Orifice,"  in  the  JnurtuU  ae  Phi/frio- 
Iflyte.  and  as  seen  at  the  BimaGlottidis  by 
the  larj-ngoscope  ;  but  it  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  the  plugging  up  of  a  large  bron- 
chus after  the  part  of  the  lung  to  which  it 
leads  has  been  distended  with  air.  The 
tesult  of  this  condition  is  to  increase  the 
dyspnoea  and  to  render  it  permanent  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  and  if  it  exist  in 
any  considerable  degree  the  respiratory 
sounds  will  be  lessened  and  the  resonance 
on  percussion  increased. 

Atrophy  of  a  part  of  the  lungs  is  a  not 
nnfrequcnt  complication  of  Hooping- 
cough.  It  results  from  closure  of  one  or 
more  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  by  which 
the  ii^ress  of  air  to  a  part  of  the  lung  is 
prevented,  and  the  space  thus  left  unoc- 
cupied is  filled  up  by  the  undue  expansion 
of  the  adjoining  cells.  When  the  part 
thus  rendered  useless  is  considerable,  the 
gravity  of  the  complication  is  great,  and 
it  may  Be  detected  by  the  diminished  ex- 
pansion of  the  intercostal  space,  and  by 
the  absence  of  respiratory  sounds  over  the 
part  atrophictl ;  but  when  it  is  small,  the 
encroachment  of  the  adjoining  structure 
prevents  the  occurrence  "of  distin<:t  physi- 
cal signs. 

Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are, 
however,  the  more  frequent  and  fatal 
lung-complications  of  this  disease.  In 
the  paper  already  quoted  from  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions  it  was  shown 
clearly  that  deaths  from  Hooping-cough 
were  almost  exclusively  due  to  these  dis- 
eases, and  that  they  did  not  correspond  at 


all  with  the  rate  of  mortality  ftom  zymo- 
tic or  nervous  diseases.  In  lioth  there  are 
evidences  of  fever  in  the  varjing  degrees 
of  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  in 
the  rapid  pulse  both  during  the  paroxysms 
and  in  the  intervals.  The  cough  is  more 
frequent  and  not  always  spasmodic,  and 
the  dyspnoea  is  more  permanent.  Dis- 
coloration of  the  &ce,  enlargement  of  the 
opening  of  the  alse  nasi,  difficulty  in 
speaking,  and  panting  respiration  are 
more  perceptible  as  the  complication  is 
severe.  The  only  change  in  the  physical 
signs  is  an  increase  in  the  moist  rales, 
whilst  with  broncho-pneumonia  there  is 
a  more  or  less  p>ersi8tently  localized  state 
of  this  sign  accompanied  by  some  amount 
of  dulness  on  percussion  and  lessened  re- 
spiratory sounds.  The  general  exhaus- 
tion and  loss  of  appetite  are  more  appa- 
rent. 

The  brain  complications  are  convul- 
sions and  hydrocephalus.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very 
able  physicians,  irritation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  and  particularly  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  is  so  common  as 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  disease. 
Usually,  however,  there  are  no  sigius  of 
this  state  other  than  the  reflex  condition 
which  excites  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  ; 
but  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  com- 
plicated cases  convulsions  occur  with  or 
without  hydrocephalus. 

The  occurrence  of  convulsions  cannot 
usually  be  predicted  ;  but  if  the  child  be 
teething  or  suffering  from  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  if  during  the  spasm  the  thumbs 
be  drawn  inwards,  and  during  the  inter- 
vals the  discoloration  of  the  face  continue 
without  lung-complication,  and  if  there  be 
a  marked  degree  of  exhaustion  or  oppres- 
sion following  the  paroxysm,  or  the  eyes 
be  intolerant  of  light,  this  complication 
may  be  imminent.  They  are  m  some 
cases  due  to  irritation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  and 
in  others  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  due 
mainly  to  interference  with  the  pulmonary 
circulation. 

Hydrocephalus  is  so  frequently  a  con- 
stitutional affection  that  the  relation  of 
Hooping-cough  to  it  is  rather  that  of  an 
excitant  of  a  pre-existent  predisposition. 
The  signs  are  often  obscure  at  first,  but  in 
many  cases  the  occurrence  of  drowsiness, 
headache  and  starting  during  sleep,  con- 
vulsions, increased  neat  of  skin  and 
rapidity  of  pulsation,  intolerance  of  light 
and  lessened  mobility  of  the  pupils  ;  and 
in  others  the  persistent  disposition  to 
vomiting  on  being  moved,  will  indicate 
the  advent  of  this  most  important  compli- 
cation. The  breathing  is  more  irregular 
and  acomipanied  by  sighs,  thtm  it  is  in 
simple  Hooping-cough  ;  and  if  there  be  no 
lung-complication  existing  at  the  same 
time,  the  diagnosis  will  not  long  remain 
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doubtM.  When  the  convulsions  are 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  body,  or  when 
paralysis  of  one  side  occurs  either  with  or 
without  simultaneous  convulsions  on  the 
other,  the  evidences  are  still  clearer. 

[Occasionally,  even  in  children,  apoplexy 
occurs,  under  the  violent  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  of  the  head  during  the 
paroxysms  of  Hooping-cough.  Such  a 
case  occurred  in  the  nelghbomood  of  Phil- 
adelphia, a  few  years  since,  in  a  child  not 
more  than  eight  years  of  age,  with  a  fatal 
result  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  the 
symptoms  not  having  been  previously  un- 
favorable.— H.] 

The  complication  with  infantile  remit- 
tent fever  is  most  generally  found  when 
the  latter  disease  prevails,  and  when  there 
have  been  evidences  for  some  weeks  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  bowels.  The 
tongue  is  coated,  the  breath  foul,  the 
evacuations  unhealthy,  and  the  bowels 
are  tender  on  pressure  and  tumefied.  The 
patient  does  not  recover  health  and 
strength,  but,  with  or  without  introduc- 
tory_  rigors,  slowly  exhibits  signs  of  fever, 
having  the  exacerbations  and  remissions 
distinctive  of  remittent  fever,  and  want- 
ing all  the  diagnostic  signs  of  bronchitis. 
Such  cases  are  usually  protracted  in  their 
recovery,  and  demand  very  careful  and 
able  supervision. 

The  complication  of  excessive  exhaus- 
tion Is  most  frequent  in  children  of  very 
weak  constitutions,  or  in  those  which 
have  been  enfeebled  by  previous  disease. 
In  such,  prostration  is  a  marked  feature 
even  during  the  catarrhal  period,  but 
when  the  spasm  has  fairly  set  in  it  is  ex- 
treme after  every  paroxysm.  Careful  ex- 
amination into  the  state  of  the  lun^s, 
brain,  and  bowels  fails  to  offer  any  satis- 
factory reason  ;  and  this,  with  the  absence 
of  fever,  suffices  to  indicate  the  complica- 
tion to  which  we  refer.  Moreover  the 
skin  Is  unusually  soft,  cool  and  liable  to 
perspiration,  and  the  appetite  Is  Inade- 
quate to  the  nourishment  of  the  system. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinguishing  feature 
which  marks  Hooping-cough  is  undoubt- 
edly the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  cough, 
whether  the  sound  accompanying  It 
amount  to  a  distinct  whoop  or  not ;  whilst 
the  accidental  (as  opposed  to  essential) 
symptoms  are  the  preliminary  catarrh,  the 
glairy  tenacious  secretion  from  the  bron- 
chi, the  early  age  of  the  patients,  and  the 
general  course  of  the  increase  and  decline 


the  glottis  and  the  closure  of  the  larynx, 
with  the  prolonged  expiratory  action  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  are  the  prominent 
features  of  the  disease.  All  writers  have 
regarded  the  nervous  svstem  as  the  source 
of  this  Influence,  and  have  speculated 
upon  the  part  which  was  principally  in- 
volved. Thus  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  as  aft'ecting  the  larynx,  the  phrenic 
as  controlling  the  diaphragm,  the  medulla 
oblongata  as  controlling  all  the  respiratory 
movements  by  the  pueuniogastrlc  nerve, 
and  the  whole  brain  and  its  membranes, 
have  each  In  their  turn  been  cited  as  the 
seat  of  this  disease.  The  blood  has  by 
others  been  assumed  to  contain  a  zymotic 
poison  which,  acting  upon  the  nervous 
system,  excites  spasm,  and  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bronchi,  causes 
cough,  with  a  secretion  whereby  it  is  to 
be  ultimately  cast  out.  We  cannot  yet, 
however,  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion 
upon  this  question,  although  there  are 
many  points  of  striking  similarity  between 
Hooping-cough  and  some  recognized  forms 
of  zymotic  disease.' 

1*116  interference  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  which  occurs  when  the  respira- 
tion is  so  greatly  impeded  and  the  lungs 
so  largely  emptied  of  the  residual  air  as 
in  severe  cases  of  Hooping-cou^h,  Is  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  the  complications  both  ia 
the  head  and  the  lungs  to  which  we  have 
referred;  whilst  the  exhaustion  which 
follows  each  paroxysm,  and  the  Inter- 
ference with  nutrition,  are  the  causes  of 
the  remaining  complications.  Tiie  me- 
chanl''al  act  of  coughing  whilst  the  larynx 
and  some  of  the  bronchi  are  closed  pro- 
duces emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi ;  and  closure  of  the 
tubes  by  secretion  may  lead  to  atrophy. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— In  n^arlv  all  fatal 
cases  death  occure  not  from  the  Hooplng- 
cougfi,  but  from  Its  complications ;  and 
the  morbid  signs  will  therefore  be  those 
of  the  supervening  diseases,  and  must  be 
sought  for  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Dr. '  Copland  believes  that  in  all  cases 
there  are  Inflammatory  appearances  about 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  congestion  of  the  bronchial, 
laryngeal,  and  faucial  mucous  me'mbrane 
Is  always  present.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated.  It  may  l>e  affirmed  that 
there  are  evidences  of  bronchitis  or  of 
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broncho-pneumonia,  with  atrophy  or  col- 
hpse  of  lung,  in  by  mr  the  greater  number 
of  &t&l  cases 

Pbogxosis. — The  prognosis  depends 
upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
the  severity  of  the  spasm,  and  the  presence 
of  particular  complications.  In  simple 
Hooping-cough  occurring  in  childhood, 
vith  moderate  spasm  and  with  an  average 
state  of  health,  it  may  almost  always  be 
regarded  as  favorable,  and  the  disease 
ma)-  be  expected  to  leave  no  ill  effects  be- 
hioil.  When  it  occurs  in  an  infant  under 
4  months  old  it 'is  very  liable  to  induce 
bead  symptoms,  unless  the  attack  be  a 
veiy  mild  one ;  and  when  occurring  in 
adidt  life,  it  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  chest 
complications  and  to  leave  permanent 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  paroxysms  are  unusually 
]»olonged  and  the  spasm  very  severe, 
complications  are  almost  sure  to  arise ; 
and  if  the  child  be  feeble,  the  prognosis 
must  be  given  with  caution. 

The  complication  of  bronchitis  renders 
the  pro^osis  unfavorable  only  in  propor- 
ti<Hi  to  Its  severity.  When  it  occurs  m  a 
moderate  degree  and  without  inducing 
much  dyspnoea  in  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms,  and  at  a  season  of  the 
year  wheii  the  temperature  is  not  very 
W  (the  deaths  from  both  Hooping-cough 
and  bronchitis  are  inversely  as  the  tempe- 
rature), the  gravity  of  tne  case  is  not 
seriously  increased  ;  but  when  it  involves 
both  lungs,  and  is  attended  by  much  dys- 
pnoea and  increased  lividity  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  prognosis  becomes  unfavorable. 
Extension  of  the  inflammatory  condition 
10  the  substance  of  the  lung  adds  much  to 
the  danger,  from  the  fact  that  broncho- 
]meumonia  is  usually  less  amenable  to 
treatment  than  bronchitis  alone. 

When  emphvsema  and  enlarged  bron- 
dii  have  already  occurred,  or  when  it  is 
probable  from  the  severity  of  the  spasm 
that  they  will  occur,  jiermanent  dyspnoea 
to  a  greator  or  less  extent  may  be  appre- 
hended. 

The  occurrence  of  head  symptoms  at- 
tended by  convulsions  or  paralysis  must 
always  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable ; 
bat  with  convulsions  not  due  to  hydro- 
ce^ialus,  many  cases  recover. 

The  cases  in  which  disordered  secre- 
tions and  intermittent  fever  occur  will 
certainly  be  protracted,  and  may  leave  an 
enfeebled  state  of  system  from  which  the 
patient  wUl  not  entirely  recover,  although 
life  may  be  continued  for  many  years.  It 
is  probably  a  less  fatal  complication  than 
the  others  referred  to,  but  causes  much 
annety  both  to  the  physician  and  the 
friends  of  the  patient. 

When  extreme  exhaustion  is  present 
without  evident  cause,  the  prognosis 
diould  be  a  guarded  one. 


It  is  a  fkct  which  is  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated, that  whilst  so  very  large  a  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  Hooping-cough  recover, 
only  six  other  diseases  in  the  London  dis- 
trict during  the  ten  years  from  1844  to 
1853  inclusive,  were  more  fatal  than 
Hooping-cou^h ;  viz.,  phthisis,  pneumo- 
nia, bronchitis,  typhus,  convulsions,  and 
scarlatina. '  Hence  at  the  commencement 
of  any  attack  of  the  disease  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  the  future  with  caution. 

Tkeatment.— There  are  but  few  dis- 
eases in  which  so  many  remedies  have 
been  employed  as  in  Hooping-cough,  and 
still  fewer  in  which  so  much  has  been 
confidently  asserted  of  remedies  which 
differ  much  from  each  other.  This  is 
owing  probably  to  the  &ct  that  the  dis- 
ease, running  a  more  or  less  clearly  de- 
fined course,  usually  subsides  either  with 
or  without  medical  treatment,  and  with 
or  in  spite  of  whatever  remedies  may  have 
been  employed,  and  also  that  many  reme- 
dies diverse  in  name  and  appearance  are 
closely  allied  in  their  modes  of  action  upon 
the  system. 

It  Is  highly  probable  that  many  have 
been  recommended  on  empirical  grounds 
only ;  but  others  have  been  intended  to 
effect  one  of  the  following  objects : 
namely,  to  abate  inflammatory  action,  to 
promote  expectoration,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  supposed  morbid  poison,  to 
diminish  the  bronchial  secretion,  and  to 
allay  the  spasm,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  invigoration  of  the  general 
system. 

Those  to  abate  inflammatory  action 
liave  been  leeches  and  antimony  ;  to  pro- 
mote expectoration,  antimony,  ipecacu- 
anha, squills,  and  otoer  emetics :  to  lessen 
secretion,  alum  and  zinc;  and  to  allay 
spasm  directly,  hydrocyanic  acid,  conium, 
hyoscyamjis,  belladonna,  opium  and  mor- 
phia, musk,  valerian,  ether,  and  chloric 
ether,  with  various  liniments  supplied  to 
the  chest  and  back,  and  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  throat ;  to  allay 
spasm  indirectly,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  other  metallic  salts,  mineral 
acids,  with  quinine,  and  other  vegetable 
tonics,  and  change  of  air.  Some  were 
probably  expected  to  have  a  specific  ac- 
tion, as  tar-water  and  tar  inhalations,  the 
air  in  the  neighborhood  of  gas-works,  salts 
of  lead  and  cantharides. 

Simple  Hooping-cough.  —  In  the  treat- 
ment of  an  uncomplicated  case  of  Hoop- 
ing-cough, the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  aim 
should  be  to  allay  the  spasm,  and  thus  to 
prevent  complications  which  result  from 
it,  and  reduce  the  disease  to  a  common 
cough. 

As  a  preliminary  step  it  is  needful  to 

'  Medi(x>-Chirurgi(!al  Transactions,  1854,  p. 
230. 
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regulate  the  functions  of  the  chylopoietic  j 
viscera,  to  prevent  or  remove  fecal  aecu-  | 
mulation,  to  promote  a  proper  secretion 
of  bile,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an 
excess  of  acid  in  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach  and  cesopliagus,  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  indigestible  or  irritating  food. 
For  these  purposes,  castor  oil,  or  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  or  Dinneford's  or  Mur- 
ray's soluble  magnesia,  should  be  given 
daily  or  every  second  day,  until  the  neces- 
sity for  their  use  has  ceased ;  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  of 
hydrarg.  c.  creta  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time. The  state  of  the  nurse's  milk  should 
be  examined  in  the  case  of  suckling  in- 
fants, and  at  a  later  period  the  food  should 
be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  cooked 
milk,  and  given  alone  or  in  puddings. 
Two  or  three  pints  of  milk  may  be  taken 
daily,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
quantity  given  at  a  time  shall  not  exceed 
one-quarter  of  a  pint,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  supplies  be  short.  Bread 
should  be  rarely  if  ever  given,  except 
when  cooked  witn  milk.  The  use  of  vege- 
tables should  be  greatly  restricted.  Meat 
in  small  quantities,  and  cut  into  very 
small  pieces,  may  be  given  to  a  child  of 
three  years  of  age  and  upwai-ds ;  and  eggs 
made  into  puddings,  and  beef-tea,  may  be 
allowed  atanyage  if  there  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  milk. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  child 
the  body  should  be  kept  properly  warm 
by  clothing,  and  the  atmospheric  air 
should  not  have  a  lower  temperature  than 
64°  either  by  night  or  da}' ;  and  so  long  as 
the  aim  is  to  allay  the  8]>asm,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  both  in 
mind  and  body,  or  as  quiet  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. [When  the  general  symptoms  are 
mild,  fever  and  inflammatory  bronchial 
disorder  being  absent,  there  is  advantage 
in  the  child  teing  taken  into  the  open  air, 
in  good  weather,  every  day.  Often,  the 
paroxysms  will  bie  very  few  and  moderate 
while  the  patient  is  out  of  doors,  becoming 
more  frequent  and  severe  under  confine- 
ment in  the  house. — II.] 

Such  being  premised,  the  next  step  de- 
pends upon  the  view  which  is  tn.ken  as  to 
the  possibility  of  shortening  the  course  of 
the  disease.  "  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  presentday  are  of  opinion 

that  it  Mrill  run   itft  nnm*o<»    nni\   tlint,  the  I 


dose  capable  of  proper  regulation  ;  and  the 
aim  should  be  to  administer  it  with  the 
frequency  and  dose  which  will  allay  the 
spasm  and  keep  it  under  control  without  in- 
terfering materially  with  any  vital  action. 

[In  American  practice,  asuaffetida  is 
used,  probably,  in  mild  or  moderate  cases, 
as  largely  as  any  other  antispasmodic 
medicine.  It  may  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  disorder 
is  shown,  in  combination  with  ipecacu- 
anha or  squills.  For  children,  a  much 
employed  preparation  is  the  "milk"  of 
as.<taia:tida,  in  teaspoonful  doses.  It  is  a 
mild  remedy,  less  powerful  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic than  musk,  belladonna,  &c., 
but,  in  ordinary  eases,  it  seems  to  be  often 
serviceable.— It.] 

Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by,  amongst  othei-s,  Drs. 
Granville,  Hamilton  Roie,  Atlee,  Elliot- 
son,  and  West ;  and  of  these  Dr.  Roc  has 
given  the  most  detailed  and  judicious 
directions.  He  prescribes  three-quarters 
of  a  minim  of  Scheele's  strength  to  an 
infant,  IITI  to  a  child  aged  three  years, 
and  ij  to  2111  ^  one  aged  ten  or  twelve 
years,  to  be  given  eveiy  three  or  four 
hours,  or  even  more  frequently  when  the 
effect  of  the  previous  dose  has  abated.  He 
has  given  IJUl  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  twelve  hours  to  a"  girl  aged  ten  years. 
He  attaches  great  value  to  its  action  in 
reducing  fever— a  state  of  system  which 
in  simple  cases  rarely"  exists ;  but  he  also 
affirms  that  it  will  cure  simple  Hooping- 
cough  quickly,  or  at  any  rate  abridge  its 
duration.  Laurel-water,  which  contains 
hydrocyanic  acid,  has  been  given  in  doses 
of  61T|  to  childnn  and  30111  to  adults 
everv  two  or  three  hours.  Belladonna 
has  been  stronglv  recommended  by  Boer- 
haave,  Hufuland,  Guersant,  Trousseau, 
AVilliams,  Jackson,  Churchill,  G.  A.  Rees, 
and  others.  The  dose  of  the  extract  re- 
commended varies  from  t*!  to  i  grain  for 
a  child  aged  two  years,  and  1^  grain  for  a 
child  aged  four  years  and  upwai-ds ;  and 
Dr.  Williams,  l)earing  in  mind  its  action 
upon  the  iris,  and  the  desirability  of  di- 
minishing the  irritability  of  the  bronchial 
and  laryngeal  muscles,  regards  the  action 
upon  the  former  as  the  measure  of  the 
action  upon  the  latter,  and  lakes  it  as  his 
guide. 

Cnnium   was  introduced    »s   n  siw>r>tfi(> 
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rrbe  sueeus  hyoaeynmi,  in  doses  of  a  few 
arops  at  a  time,  will  sometimes  act  very 
well  in  quieting  the  paroxysms  of  cough- 
ins,  especiallv  at  night. — U.] 

Tincture  of  lobelia  is  now  given  by  Dr. 
Sducy  Ringer  with  very  good  eflfect.  The 
dose  is  5Y(l  for  a  child  set.  one  or  two 
years,  increasing  to  lOTTl  as  the  age  ad- 
raoces  to  ten  years,  and  is  repeated  every 
boar. 

The  preparations  of  opium  which  have 
been  most  generally  used  are  the  tincture 
of  opium  and  salts  of  morphia  ;  but  Bat- 
tley's  sedative  solution  and  codeia  have 
also  been  much  commended.    In  a  paper 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour- 
nal, May  1856,  we  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  morphia  was  the 
be&t  remedy  in  this  disease,  since  it  is 
Biore  certain  and  uniform  in  its  action 
than  belladonna,  conium,  hyoscyamus, 
and  digitalis,  and  exerts  a  less  injurious 
effect  upon  the  sensorium  and  the  bowels 
than  the  tincture  of  opium.   It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  Drs.  Roe  and  Wil- 
liaioa,  when  administering  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  belladonna,  understood  the  im- 
portance of  giving  them  in  doses  sufficient 
to  allay  the  spasm  ;  but  in  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  we  endeavored  to  explain  that 
an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  was  to 
carry  this  induence  just  so  far  as  to  be 
evident  to  an  observer,  and  to  maintain  it 
daring  the  period  of  treatment.     With 
the  view  tliat  the  essential  character  of 
Hooping-cough,  and  that  which  leads  to 
dangerous  complications,  is  the  spasm, 
and  that  the  removal  of  tne  spasm  should 
be  the  object  of  the  physician,  our  aim 
was  to  cause  the  slightest  oppression  of 
the  sensorium  as  a  measure  of  the  required 
effect  of  the  drug,  and  to  maintain  it  from 
three  to  six  days.    With  children  under 
one  year  of  age  the  dose  of  the  hydro- 
rhlorate  or  the  acetate  of  morphia  should 
be  ,',of  a  grain  repeated  every  four  hours ; 
with  children  between  one  and  three  years 
of  age,  -^f  to  gij  of  a  grain ;  and  with  those 
yet  older  ,V  to  ,1^  of  a  grain.    The  dose 
selected  should  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times ;  and  if  no  perceptible  drowsiness 
should  be  induced,  it  should  be  increased 
a  step  and  repeated  in  like  manner,  and 
again  increased  if  necessary  until  the  dose 
MS  been  ascertained  which  prf)duces  a 
very  slight  oppression  of  the  sensorium. 
The  aim  must  then  be  to  maintain  this 
effect  by  repeating  the  same  dose,  or  by 
further  increasing  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  cases  of  simple  Hooping-cough  are 
extremely  few  in  which  slight  drowsiness 
has  been  produced  and  uniformly  main- 
tained for  three  or  four  days  without  the 
<pasm  having  subsided,  and  the  cough 
nearly  reduced  to  that  of  a  common  cough. 
The  plan,  when  inteUigently  carried  out, 
bas  been  most  successful  in  our  hands, 
suul  in  those  of  Dr.  Miiller  in  Germany, 


as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  many  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  rarely  necessary  to  add  any 
other  remedy' ;  but  in  certain  cases  the 
exhibition  ot  carbonate  of  soda  in  addition 
to  the  morphia  has  further  lessened  the 
irritability  of  the  larynx  and  promoted 
expectoration. 

A  very  favorite  combination  is  that  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Pearson,  consisting  of 
one  drop  of  tinct.  opii,  live  drops  of  vin. 
ipecac,  and  two  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  to  be  given  every  four  hours  after 
the  operation  of  an  emetic. 

Dr.  £ben  Watson  has  proposed  an  ad- 
mirable plan  of  treatment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  larynx,  by  which  the  spasm  is 
quickly  relieved.  The  strength  should  be 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  the  solu- 
tion applied  not  only  to  the  tonsils  and 
uvula  but  to  the  back  part  of  the  fauces, 
and  if  ]H)S8ible  to  the  seat  of  the  epiglottis. 
This  is  more  difficult  to  eftect  in  very 
young  children,  but  in  children  of  eight 
years  of  age  and  in  adults  it  may  be  readily 
performed  by  depressing  the  wvck  of  the 
tongue  until  the  free  edge  of  the  epiglottis 
is  seen,  and  sweeping  the  pharynx  with 
the  camel's-  hair  brush  or  the  mop  charged 
with  the  solution.  The  application  should 
be  repeated  every  second  dajr,  and  the 
spasm  may  be  expected  to  subside  in  less 
I  than  a  week. 

I  The  external  application,  to  the  chest 
and  between  the  shoulders,  of  belladonna 
plasters  and  of  liniments  containing  bclla- 
'  donna,  opium,  or  oil  of  amber,  has  been 
I  much  employed  with  advantage ;  but  the 
effects  of^  belladonna  must  be  watched, 
:  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  restrained 
I  within  very  moderate  limits. 
I  The  inhalation  of  ether  and  chloroform, 
1  when  diluted  with  air  with  the  aid  of  a 
I  proper  instrument,  is  often  of  great  ad- 
{  vantage  in  cases  where  the  spasm  is  very 
I  severe  and  the  patient  not  very  young.  It 
I  should  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  induce 
I  aneesthesia. 

The  employment  of  metallic  salts  in  the 
I  treatment  of  this  disease  has  been  very 
I  general  and  extensive,  and  those  of  ar- 
I  senic,  copper,  and  silver  have  been  re- 
I  garded  as  specifics.  The  proper  dose  of 
j  liq.  arsenicalis  is  one  drop  daily,  divided 
I  into  four  doses,  for  an  infant,  and  one 
I  drop  twice  or  thrice  a  day  for  a  child  of 
,  five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  it  may 
I  be  given  with  water  or  decoction  of  cin- 
I  chona.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  prescribed  by 
.  Dr.  Graves  after  recovery  from  inflamma- 
'  tory  symptoms :  but  others  give  the  sul- 
I  phate,  and  employ  it  in  the  early  stage  of 
I  the  disease.  In  Dr.  Rees's  opinion  it  is 
I  particularly  adapted  to  those  of  a  stru- 
I  mous  diathesis.  Zinc  has  been  given 
both  -to  lessen  the  secretion  from  the  nui- 
i  cfius  membrane  and  to  allay  the  spasm. 
I  The  proper  dose  of  the  oxide  is  one  grain 
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three  or  four  times  daily  for  a  child  aged 
cue  year,  and  two  grains  four  to  six  times 
daily  for  those  of  live  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards. Acetate  of  lead  has  been  particu- 
larly recommended  by  Dr.  Rees,  and  he 
affirms  that  i  grain  given  every  six  hours 
removes  the  spasm  uu  the  first  day  of  its 
exhibition. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids 
have  all  been  given  in  this  disease  with 
advantage  when  no  indammatory  compli- 
cation existed.  Of  these,  nitric  acid  has 
received  the  most  recent  support,  and  has 
been  given  in  remarkably  hirgo  doses.  To 
a  tumblerful  of  tbin  syrup  as  much  dilute 
nitric  acid  is  added  as  will  render  it  as 
sour  as  lemon-juice,  and  of  this  a  child 
under  one  year  of  age  may  take  a  dessert- 
spoonful every  hour,  and  an  adult  the 
whole  tumblerful  in  three  or  four  hours. 
So  much  as  9  ij  to  3j  of  the  dilute  acid  is 
given  to  a  patient  ten  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, and  lOlTt  to  a  very  young  infant, 
when  well  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar. 
No  evil  results  are  said  to  have  followed, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  has  been,  it  is  af- 
firmed, proportioned  to  the  dose.  Injury 
to  the  teeth  is  averted  by  using  a  gargle 
with  carbonate  of  soda  after  each  dose. 
This  plan  of  treatment  has  received  the 
approbation  of  Dr.  Gibb,  and  its  mode  of 
action  is  presumed  to  be  that  of  a  tonic, 
sedative,  and  antiseptic. 

Change  of  air  is  a  very  popular  remedy, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  to  a  purer  or  to  a  less  pure 
atmosphere,  but  above  all  others  the  air 
in  the  vicinity  of  gas-works  and  lime-kilns 
has  been',  even  very  recently,  commended. 
Except  upon  empirical  grounds,  and  in 
the  absence  of  sufficient  proof  of  the  bene- 
fit alleged,  we  can  advise  only  that  change 
which  country  air  may  offer  to  children 
living  in  towns ;  and  even  this  exerts  no 
marked  influence  in  otherwise  healthy 
children  until  the  period  of  recovery  from 
the  exhaustion  which  follows  the  disease. 

Alum  and  tannin  have  been  much  com- 
mended with  a  view  to  restrain  the  secre- 
tions and  allay  spasm.  The  former,  when 
given  in  the  nervous  stage  of  the  disease, 
was  exceedingly  efficient  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Golding  Bird.  His  prescription  was, 
alum  twenty-five  grains,  extract  of  conium 
twelve  grains,  with  syrup  and  dill-water 
to  make  a  three-ounce  mixture,  of  which 
a  dess'jrt-spoonful  was  given  for  a  dose  to 
a  child  two  or  three  vears  of  age.  Tannin 
is  given  in  doses  of  one-sixth  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  grain,  and  even  to  three 
grains,  combined  with  hyoscyamic  or  ben- 
zoic acid  every  two  hours. 

Alkalies,  as  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda. 


Nux  vomica  and  strychnine  have  been 
given  with  advantage  in  the  stage  of 
spasm.  Certain  autispasmodic-s,  as  musk, 
valerian,  and  ether,  are  of  value,, but  they 
do  not  so  immediately  and  certainly  relieve 
the  spasm  as  narcotics  and  sedatives  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  slightly  affect  the  sen- 
sorium.  They  are  more  particularly  suited 
to  the  stage  of  recovery  from  the  spasm. 
[Some  physicians,  however,  have  found 
musk  the  most  potent  of  all  remedies  for  the 
violence  of  the  cough  in  severe  cases. — H.] 

Emetics  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  those  simple  cases  of  Hooping- 
cough  in  which  there  is  unusual  difficulty 
in  removing  the  secretion  from  the  bron- 
chi, whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  excessive 
in  quantity  and  impedes  respiration.  But 
with  the  view  which  we  entertain  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  tliis  disease  we 
do  not  think  that  emetics  should  be  the 
chief  remedies  employed. 

Such  are  the  remedies  which  have  been 
and  may  be  proj)erly  employed  in  simple 
cases  of  Hooping-cough  —  hydrocyanic 
acid,  belladonna,  conium,  morphia,  ar- 
senic, zinc,  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids,— all  afiirmed  at 
difl'erent  periods  to  be  specifics,  or,  at  the 
least,  sure  and  speedy  remedies  for  this 
disease.  With  the  weight  of  testimony  in 
their  favor  we  cannot  deny  that  they  have 
been  and  are  very  valuable  agents ;  and 
if  we  have  given  the  preference  to  one  of 
them,  it  is  &cnusc  by  it  we  may  the  most 
readily  and  safely  induce  that  gentle  im- 
pression of  the  sensorium  by  which  the 
spasm  subsides.  The  mode  of  adminis- 
tration is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  treat- 
ment as  the  drug  itself,  and  the  plan  will 
succeed  only  in  intelligent  ancf  careful 
hands. 

Complicated  Hooping-cmtgh.  —  As  the 
most  frequent  complication  is  that  of 
bronchitis,  care  should  be  taken  to  watch 
the  earUest  indications  of  its  approach. 
When  it  exists,  the  use  of  metallic,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  tonics  and  astringents 
should  be  discontinued,  and  antimony  or 
ipecacuanha  in  small  doses  should  be 
added  to  the  narcotic  or  sedative  in  use.  If 
there  be  much  febrile  action,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm-water  bath 
up  to  the  neck  every  night  or  every  second 
night,  and  spt.  eth.  nit,  with  Uq.  ammon. 
acet.  added  to  the  medicine.  With  much 
oppression  of  the  respiration  and  difficulty 
in  removing  the  secretion,  the  occasional 
use  of  an  emetic  and  the  constant  use  of 
alkalies  will  be  proper,  and  counter-irrita- 
tion of  the  chest  by  blisters,  turpentine, 
or  mustard  should  be  effected.    If  there 
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ase  of  mustard  or  other  rubeikcients  be-  i 
tween  the  shoulders  will  usually  Hftbrd  the 
greatest  relief.  Even  during  this  period 
it  will  also  be  needful  to  sustain  the  vital  I 
powers  by  good  beef-tea.  and  as  far  as  i 
possible  by  milk,  given  in  very  small  quan-  { 
tities  at  a' time ;  and  great  care  should  be  | 
taken  not  to  carry  the  antiphlogistic  treat-  i 
meat  so  far  as  to  lower  the  vital  powers  , 
and  induce  disgust  for  food.  . 

When  convulsions  occur,  the  first  duty  I 
shoald  be  to  ascertain  if  the  teeth  cause  * 
irritation,  or  if  there  be  irritating  matters  i 
aceamulated  within  the  stomach  and  bow-  | 
el8.  If  the  former,  the  gums,  when  tender, 
should  be  lanced :  and  if  the  latter,  the  | 
bowels  should  be  freely  evacuated  and  the  | 
diaracter  of  the  evacuations  carefully : 
watched.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  < 
should  be  supplied  with  beef-tea  and  milk.  | 
When  hydrocephalus  occurs,  with  or  with-  , 
out  convulsions,  the  treatment  of  the  case  ' 
mist  centre  in  that  complication,  and  be  ! 
each  as  will  be  elsewhere  advised  in  this  | 
work.  With  heat  of  skin  and  head  it  will 
be  proper  to  apply  cooling  lotions  and  | 
even  ice ;  and  should  the  disease  be  active,  j 
leeches  to  the  base  of  the  head  should  be  | 
«kAj  used.  The  free  exhibition  of  mer-  | 
cury  in  the  form  of  calomel  in  small  doses,  I 
or  of  hyd.  c.  creta,  must  be  persisted  in  > 
when  effusion  has  been  diagnosed.  As  . 
the  bowels  are  usually  constipated  in  this 
condition,  mercurials  do  not  readily  purge,  ' 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  induce  a  suffl-  I 


cient  action.  Moreover,  a  state  of  inani- 
tion from  want  of  food  must  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

In  the  complication  with  remittent 
fever,  care  should  be  taken  to  evacuate 
the  bowels  and  to  correct  the  secretions, 
in  addition  to  the  use  of  those  remedies 
referred  to  under  that  disease  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  The  cough,  which  is 
also  then  unusually  distressin";,  will  re- 
quire the  frequent  exhibition  of  morphia, 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  of  tolu.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  patient  should  have  a  change 
of  air. 

When  extreme  exhaustion  is  the  chief 
complication,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
admmister  nitric  acid  with  bark,  or  some 
of  the  metallic  tonics  with  quassia,  and  to 
supply  wine-and-water  in  small  doses 
every  three  hours.  Much  care  should 
also  be  taken  to  induce  the  patient  to  take 
food,  in  small  quantities,  made  from  milk, 
eggs,  jelly,  and  meat  every  two  hours ; 
and  if  neither  the  exhaustion  be  extreme 
nor  the  atmospheric  temperature  low,  to 
obtain  change  of  air  and  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  exposure  to  it. 

The  recovery  from  Hooping-cough  al- 
ways demands  the  use  of  tonics  [quinine 
in  tonicdoscs,  iron  and  cod-liver  oil. — H.], 
of  abundant  animal  food,  and  of  change 
of  air,  and  possibly  also  of  wine  adminis- 
tered in  small  doses.  Sea-voyaging  is 
then  of  great  ser\'ice. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

By  William  Sqoike,  L.R.C.P.  Lond. 


DErnmnoN. — An  acute  specific  dis- 
ease, both  epidemic  and  contagious,  cha- 
racterized by  a  special  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  chiefly  of  the 
pharynx  and  first  air-passages,  attended 
with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
aiapid  exudation  either  of  flbrine  or  non- 
organizable  lymph,  and  its  dep)osit  within 
and  upon  the  surfaces  affected.  Other 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
skin  sometimes  suffer  at  the  same  time, 
and  changes  often  take  place  simultane- 
ously in  the  spleen  or  kidneys,  albnmi- 
noria  frequently  occurring  at  an  early 
period.  The  disease  is  accompanied  by 
peat  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
IS  followed  by  a  remarkable  series  of  local 
lesions  of  innervation  ;  the  tendency  to 
death  is  by  asthenia,  either  coincident 


with  the  disease  or  gradually  induced,  or 
by  apncea  from  implication  of  the  air- 
passages,  which  may  happen  as  early  as 
the  second  day,  or  as  late  as  the  second 
week  of  the  disease. 

Stnontms. — Cynanche  ;  Angina,  Cel- 
sus ;  Synanche,  Aetius  Aurelianus ;  Ul- 
cera  Egyptica  vel  Syriaca,  Arctteus ; 
Crustosa  et  Pestilentia  Tonsillarum  Ul- 
cera,  Aetius  Amidenus ;  Ulcera  Pestifera 
in  Tonsillus,  Paulus  ^gineta;  Morbus 
Suffocans,  Villa  Real ;  Angina  Exulcerata 
Maligna,  NuHes  ;  Faucium  Ulcera  Angi- 
nosa,  Mercatus ;  Angina  Maligna,  Here- 
dia;  Carbunculus  Faucium  Anginosus, 
Riolan ;  Morbus  Strangulatorius,  Aetius 
Cletus ;  Morbus  Guise  ;  Aphthje  Malignje ; 
Angina  Fuerorum  Epidemica,  Bartholin  ^ 
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Prunella  Alba,  R.  James;  The  S«re- 
Tliroat  attended  with  Ulcers,  Fothergill ; 
Malignant  Ulcerous  Sore-Throat,  Hux- 
liain ;  Angina  Infantum,  Wileke ;  Angina 
Polyposa  sive  Membranacea,  Miehaelis  ; 
Cj'rianche  Pharyngea  Epideniica,  and  Epi- 
demic Crou)>,  Kosen  ;  Angina  Suftbcativa, 
or  Sore-Throat  Distemper,  Bard ;  Mai  de 
Gorge  Gan"r6neux,  Chomel ;  Angine 
Couenneuse  Pharyngienne,  and  Croup  in 
the  Adult,  Louis ;  Pellicular  Angina, 
Diphtheritic  Angina,  Diphtherite,  and 
Diphtheric,  Bretonneau ;  Pharyngite 
Pseudo-menibraneuse,  Killiet  and  Bar- 
thez ;  Cynanche  Membranacea ;  Cy- 
nanche  Mali^a,  Putrid  Sore-Throat, 
Malignant  Qumsy,  England  ;  Garotillo, 
Spain  ;  l^trypsiucka,  Sweden  ;  Rachen- 
Croup,  Germany. 

Name. — Diphtheria  is  derived  from 
Jc^t'po,  a  skin,  or  covering  of  leather. 
The  multiplicity  of  synonyms  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  undetermined  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  its  appearance  at 
times  and  places  removed  from  each 
other,  either  by  considerable  intervals  or 
by  imperfect  communication.  Fothergill 
has  the  merit  of  setting  forth,  during  its 
prevalence  in  the  last  century,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  epidemic  with  that  of  the  pre- 
cecling  century ;  while  the  S|iauish  and 
Italian  physicians  had  already  i-ecognized 
its  correspondence  with  the  accounts  de- 
rived from  antiquitv.  Diphth6rite,  as 
sijinifying  the  special  product  of  a  specific 
disease,  was  proposed  by  Britonneau. 
To  him  we  owe  not  only  the  name  but 
that  energetic  inquiry  into  the  disease, 
as  it  showed  itself  in  France  during  the 
present  century,  which  has  led  to  a  more 

Eerfect  definition  of  its  character,  and  a 
ettcr  comprehension  of  its  relation,  than 
was  previously  possible.  He  at  first 
applied  the  term  to  the  whole  disease,  as 
well  as  to  its  characteristic  morbid  pro- 
duct, so  soon  visible  in  the  fauces  of  those 
attacked ;  but  further  observation,  prov- 
ing that  the  local  ap|)earanee  was  only 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  more 
important  general  affection,  induced  him, 
while  retaining  diphtherite  in  its  more 
restricted  sense,  to  speak  of  the  general 
disease  itself  as  diphtheric.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  W.  Farr  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Diphtheria  into  our  nomenclature 
as  soon  as  the  epidemic  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease among  us  rendered  it  imi)ortant  that 
it  should  be  designated  by  one  general 
term. 

History.— There  is  little  doubt  that 
Diphtheria,  like  the  other  acute  specific 
diseases,  has  existed  as  long  as  the  his- 
tory of  man  extends.  We  have  traces  of 
it  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  more  than  a  thousand 
years  since  applies  equally  to  its  appear- 


ance in  our  own  day.  Its  individuality  is 
not  difl^cult  to  recognize  during  its  epi- 
demic prevalence,  at  other  times  its  dis- 
tinctive characters  have  been  merged  with 
those  of  scarlet  fever  and  erysipelas ; 
those  two  diseases,  though  specifically 
different,  approach  at  many  ]>nints  the 
nearest  to  it:  they  were  not  discriminated 
even  in  Sydenham's  time ;  and  though 
scarlet  fever  then  began  to  be  separated 
and  to  receive  an  increasing  share  of 
att«ntion,  the  intimate  connection  always 
observed  between  it  and  Diphtheria  pre- 
cludes our  astonishment  at  finding  them 
sometimes  confounded. 

Unmistiikable  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  special  form  of  disease  is 
found  wherever  medical  science  has  at- 
tained any  degree  of  exactness.  Hippo- 
crates describes  it,  and  gives  us  the  name 
of  probably  its  first  recorded  victim.'  It 
attracted  the  attention  of  Asclepiades  and 
Celsus.'  Aretseus'  is  the  founder  both  of 
our  knowledge  of  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  ;  and  Aetius  of  Amida  showed  an 
equally  familiar  acquaintance  with  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  many 
plagues  of  the  dark  ages  of  history  may 
claim  (his  disease  as  its  agent.  After  the 
time  of  Paulus  ^gineta  only  the  writings 
of  the  Arabian  physicians  can  be  appealeii 
to,  and  it  is  not  until  the  intellectual  re- 
vival of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we 
again  find  its  traces  recorded  ;— as  by 
I  Forrestus,  in  Holland,  in  1557  ;  Weir,  in 
'  Basle,  in  15()7 ;  by  Baillou,  in  Parish  ia 
!  157(5  ;  and  by  S]>anish  writers  from  1581 
I  to  the  close  of  the  century,  whence  is 
I  dated  the  first  clear  account  of  its  epi- 
'  demic  prevalence  in  modern  times.  The 
I  numerous  and  graphic  accounts  of  many 
I  and  able  Spanish  medical  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  afl'ord  valuable  mate- 
rials for  the  comparative  study  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  though  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
writings  of  the  same  time  arc  less  original, 
we  gather  from  them  many  important 
particulars.  The  epidemic  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
year  1618,  and  is  described  by  Sgambatus, 
Carnevale,  and  Nola.  The  writings  of 
Cortesius,  in  1625,  and  of  Alaymus,  in 
1032,  speak  of  its  ravages  in  Sicily ;  at 
the  same  time  it  had  extended  into  Cen- 
tral Italy,  as  witnessed  by  Aetius  Cletus  ; 
Severinus  and  Bartoline  speak  of  its  con- 
tinuance. The  disease,  if  not  epidemic, 
continued  to  be  extremely  prevalent  in 
Spain  ;  and,  besides  the  special  works  of 
Fonteccha,  Villa  Real,  Herera,  Tamayo, 
and  NuQes,  was  treated  of  systematically 
by  the  royal  physicians,  Mcrcatus  and 
Heredia.    Scattered  notices  of  its  occur- 

'  Hippoc.  Epid.  lib.  y.  ter.  37. 
'  C«l8U8,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4. 
*  Aretieus,  D«  Causis  et  Signis  Acntorum 
Horborum,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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rence  elsewhere  appear  in  subsequent 
{RiUications,  but  it  is  not  until  near  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  that  we  find 
it  extensively  epidemic,  appearing  simul- 
taneously in  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
as  evidenced  by  the  independent  otierva- 
tions  of  Ghizi,  in  Cremona,  1747 ;  Ar- 
nault, in  Orleaus,  1748;  and  Starr,'  in 
Corowall,  1749:  it  also  called  forth  the 
noble  essay  of  Fothergill,'  published  in 
1748 ;  the  epidemic  liad  then  liardly  at- 
tained its  hei£;ht  in  England,  though  cases 
had  been  observed  as  early  as  1739.  It 
existed  at  Souen  at  the  same  time,  and 
appeared  more  extensively  in  1748,*  when 
the  epidemic  was  at  its  height  in  France. 
Sweden  suflered  from  it  in  1755,  and  occa- 
rional  outbreaks  occurred  there  till  1778, 
as  we  learn  from  Michaelis.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  in  North  America  at 
this  time  is  described  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard, 
who  having  been  trained  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  study  of  medicine,  re- 
turned to  its  practice  in  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  and  furnished,  by  his  careful  observa- 
ti<m  of  the  cases  under  his  care,  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  knowleage  of 
the  disease  was  to  be  much  further  ad- 
vanced. 

That  each  of  these  epidemics  preserved 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  disease 
as  now  observed,  two  quotations  will  suf- 
'ke  to  show.  Of  the  first,  in  Italy,  Ae'tius 
detus,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his 
work,'  the  only  part  of  interest,  says, 
"  Morbi  iacies  hsec  est.  In  faucibus  rubor 
apparere  incipit,  cum  dolore,  et  febre ; 
paolo  post  prsebet  se  conspiciendam  pus- 
tala,  quam  subsequitur  cum  crusta  ulcus 
einerei  coloris,  quod  frequentius  accidit, 
sulialbicantis  nonnunquam,  vel  nigrantis 
coloris.  Ssepius  sine  pustula  crustosum 
aknis ;  .  .  .  .  et  in  ipsis  faucibus  sunt, 
quibus  ex  ulcere  itur  in  gaugreiiam,  et 
epbacelum,  qui  ex  oesophago  porrigitur  ad 
veatriculuin,  vel  ex  aspera  arteria  ad  pul- 
monem ;  et  hi  difficulter  respirant,  et  non 
nisi  recta  cervice,  illi  deglutire  nequeunt 
....  ex  his  nonnulii  profundiori  somno 
oppress!  moriuntur ;  alii  copiosa  cum 
narium  hsemorrhagia  vita  finiunt,  alii 
absque  his  symptomatibus  exanimantur. 
Morbus  impuberes  preciiiue  invadit,  tanta 
costrage,  ut  &miliarum  multarum  omnes 
eniori  visi  sint.  Nulla  moricndi  est  certa 
dies  .  .  .  die  quarto  decimo  elapso  non 
ateqne  delicto  quis  emoritur — ex  iis,  qui 
pristinam  valetudinem  consequuntur  anni, 
plusminusve  spatio,  omnes  fere  mussitant, 
et  verba  difficulter  efferunt. ' '  Of  the  next, 

'  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  435. 

•  An  Accoant  of  the  Sore-Throat  attended 
with  Ulcers,  bv  John  Fothergill,  M.D.  8vo. 
Lond.  1748.     2d  Edition. 

•  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  xlix.  pt.  1. 

•  Df  Morho  StrsDgalstorio  Opus,  ^tii  Cleti, 
Signiui.    8vo.    Rome,  1636. 


Dr.  Starr'  writes  in  1749  :  "  The  morbus 
strangulatoriuB,  with  great  propriety  and 
justice  thus  denominated,  has  within  a 
few  years  raged  in  several  parts  of  Corn- 
wall with  great  severity.  Many  parishes 
have  felt  its  cruelty,  and  whole  families 
of  children,  whence  its  contagious  nature 
is  but  too  evident,  have,  by  its  successive 
attacks,  been  swept  off.  Few,  very  few, 
have  escaped."  "Many  in  the  first  at- 
tacks have  complained  of  swelling  of  the 
glands,  as  tonsils,  parotids,  subm.-ixillary 
and  sublingual  glands,  but  frequently  of 
no  great  importance.  A  few,  from  an 
internal  tumor,  have  had  a  large  external 
oedematous  swelling  of  the  sulKrutaneous 
and  cellular  tunic,  from  the  chin  down  to 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  up  the  side  of  the 
face.  Not  a  few  early  in  the  disorder 
have  had  gangrenous  sloughs  formed  in 
their  mouths,  and  perhaps  so  early  in 
some,  tliat  the  disorder  was  scarce  com- 
pkined  of  till  the  slough  was  formed,  so 
quick  has  it  been  in  its  progress."  And 
again,  "  I  have  not  mentioned  a  ftetor 
oris,  because,  though  some  have  had  it, 
others  have  had  it  not."  The  symptoms 
of  its  extension  to  the  larynx  are  then 
given,  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  have 
frequently  examined  the  matter  those 
patients  have  at  times  spit ;  the  greatest 
part  was  of  a  jelly-like  nature,  glairy,  and 
somewhat  transparent,  mixed  with  a 
white  opaque  thready  matter,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  resembling  a  rotten 
memnranous  body,  or  slouch.  Such  a 
slough  I  have  seen  generated  tm  the  skin 
of  one  of  these  patients  in  the  neck  and 
arm,  where  blisters  had  been  before  a\>- 

plied This  white  surface  had  the 

aspect  of  an  oversoaked  membrane,  which, 
bemg  oversoaked,  had  become  absolutely 
rotten.  The  part  blistered,  if  not  quite, 
was  in  effect  dry,  and  the  flux  from  the 

slough  was  incredibly  great I 

scratched  the  slough  with  my  nail ;  it 
separated  with  ease,  and  without  being 
felt  by  the  child.  AVhat  my  nail  took  off 
afforded  the  same  appearance  with  the 
matter  of  the  spittle  before  mentioned. 
Hence  I  thought  I  saw  sufficient  reason 
to  convince  me  that  the  disorder  in  the 
larynx  and  aspera  arteria  was  similar  to 
this,  generating  in  the  same  manner,  and 
arising  from  the  same  external  cause  ;  .  . 
and  it  is  likely,  had  the  anatomical  knife 
been  employed,  that  what  was  seen  on 
the  back  of  one,  might  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  arteria  aspera  of  the  other. 
There  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  to 
the  probability  of  this  opinion,  viz.,  in 
one  or  more  instances  these  different  dis- 
orders appeared  in  different  subjects  in 
the  same  family  at  the  same  time." 

A  century  again  elapsed    before   the 
disease  attained  to  epidemic  intensity  ; 

I  Loc.  oit. 
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during  the  interval,  outbreaks  of  more  or 
less  extent  and  severity  occurred  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  France,  Germany,  North 
America,  and  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  sometimes  sufficiently  serious 
to  receive  full  comment  in  the  medical 
periodicals,  sometimes  so  isolated  and 
rare  as  almost  to  escape  notice. 

Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  was  a  frequent  seat  of  Its  appear- 
ance, and  the  death  from  this  cause  of  a 
promising  member  of  the  Imperial  family 
of  France  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1807, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  large  share  of  medi- 
cal attention  being  directed  to  its  elucida- 
tion. No  real  progress  however  was  made 
towards  that  ol>ject  until  the  epidemic  at 
Tours,  in  1818,  received  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation under  Bretonneau.  -  From  this 
time  the  Archives  Qhxtraks  de  MMecine 
contain  frequent  reports  of  its  appearance 
in  various  parts  of  France,  and,  by  re- 
cording its  period  of  greater  or  less  preva- 
lence in  Paris,  and  the  details  observed  in 
the  Hopital  des  Entants  Malades,  afford 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
disease  :  most  of  these  notices  are  to  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  Croup  and  Epi- 
demic Croup. 

The  records  of  the  disease  in  this  country 
become  less  frequent  after  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  describes 
two  cases  that  came  under  his  notice  in 
181.3,  of  throat-disease  ending  in  Croup, 
and  says  that  this  kind  of  disease  was 
very  prevalent  in  Glasgow  in  1819;  he 
gives  a  careful  description  of  it,  agreeing 
very  closely  with  the  results  arrived  at  by 
Bretonneau :  these,  made  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  publication  of  his  work  m 
1826,'  rendered  the  differentiation  of  the 
two  diseases  possible,  and  henceforth  they 
are  described  apart.  Dr.  Abercrombie* 
alludes  to  cases  of  this  kind  in  Dublin  ;  he 
says,  though  not  a  common  affection  in 
Scotland,  yet  that  it  was  very  frequent 
and  fatal  among  children  in  Edmburgh  in 
the  year  1826,  and  that  "it  is  evidently 
an  affection  quite  distinct  from  the  idio- 
pathic inrtammation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  to  which  we  commonly  apply 
the  name  of  Croup."  Dr.  Webster,  of 
Dulwich,'  records  the  deaths  of  two  chil- 

■  Des  Inflammations  Spficiales  dn  Tissu 
Muqueux,  et  en  particulier  de  la  Diphth^rite, 
on  Inflammation  pelliculaire,  connne  sous  le 
nom  de  Croup,  d'Angine  Maligne,  d'Angine 
Gangreneuse,  &o.     8vo.     Paris,  1826. 

»  .4bercrombie,  John,  M.D.  Pathological 
and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  Intestinal  Canal,  Liver,  and  other 
Viscera  of  the  Abdomen.  8vo.  Edin.  1828. 
Pp.  53-56. 

»  The  Institute,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  These  oases 
■were  published  in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom'g  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver.    8vo.     Lend.  1829.    Pp.  185-196. 


dren  in  one  family,  in  a  house  near  Lon- 
don, in  1824,  and  of  four  other  cases  of 
ulcerated  sore-throat,  involving  the  lar 
ynx,  coming  under  his  observation  shortly 
after:  they  "all  had,"  he  says,  "an  as- 
semblage of  similar  symptoms,  and  the 
common  point  of  danger  was  the  wind- 
pipe." Mr.  Ryland'  de8cril)es  cases  of  the 
kind  as  epidemic  in  Birmingham,  in  the 
year  1837.  Dr.  Humphn',  of  Cambridge, 
observed  a  case  in  the  Norwich  Hospital 
in  the  same  year,  and  Sir  William  Jenner* 
remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  Diphtheria, 
"I  have  seen  oases  of  it  every  now  and 
then  as  long  as  I  have  practised  medi- 
cine." 

Though  isolated  cases  were  from  time  to 
time  observed,  any  memory  of  its  epidemic 
violence  in  this  country  had  almost  passed 
away  when  its  appearance  in  South  Wales 
was  announced  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,'  of 
Haverfordwest ;  about  two  htmdred  cases 
occurred  there  in  1849-60,  of  which  forty 
were  fatal.  Some  general  conditions, 
which  at  present  we  are  unable  suffi- 
ciently to  appreciate,  including  the  effects 
of  the  two  cold  winters  of  1853  and  1854, 
and  the  intense  cold  of  January,  1855, 
seem  at  this  time  to  have  checked  its  epi- 
demic progress,  and  also  to  have  stayed 
the  ravages  of  cholera  in  this  country. 
Traces  of  it  meanwhile  are  to  be  found  in 
other  countries:  Denmark,'  Germany, 
France,  the  North  of  Africa,  Madeira, 
Teneriffe,  America,  and  Hindostan.  Dr. 
Jackson*  reports  two  cases  occurring  in 
Calcutta  in  1853,  one  at  a  later  period, 
and  also  thirteen  cases  at  the  Martinifere 
school,  five  of  which  died.  We  have  ac- 
counts of  it  at  Lyons  in  1851,  at  Avignon' 
in  1853,  of  its  great  increase  in  Paris'  in 
1852-53,  and  of  its  reigning  simulta- 
neously there  and  in  many  parts  of 
France  from  1855  to  1857,  as  a  most  tktal 
epidemic.  In  Boulogne  alone  it  was  the 
cause  of  366'  deaths  in  that  period.  It 
was  present,  though  not  extensively,  in 
the  armies  in  the  Crimea*  in  1855,  and 
also  at  Moscow"  in  the  same  year,  and  in 

'  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of 
the  Larynx  and  Trachea,  by  Fredk.  Ryland. 
8vo.     Lond.  1837. 

«  Jenner,  Sir  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Diph- 
theria, its  Symptoms  and  Treatment.  Lond. 
18H1.     P.  3. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1850,  vol.  i.  p. 
670. 

*  Beck  in  Oppenheim's  Zeitschrift,  b.  xliv. 
s.  200. 

»  British  Medical  Journal,  1859,  p.  373. 

•  Archives  G6n6rales  de  Mideuine,  s.  5,  t. 
viii.  p.  338. 

'  Ibid.  s.  6,  t.  V.  p.  260. 
»  On  Diphtheria,  by  E.  H.  Greenhow,  M.D. 
Lond.  1860.     P.  68. 

•  Haspel,  Gazette  Midicale,  1855,  p.  829. 

•"  Tarassenkoff,  Diphtheritis  Kpidemica, 
Med.  Zeit.  Russlands,  p.  92. 
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Algeria*  the  year  following.  It  was  epi- 
demic in  California'  in  185(>-7,  and  some- 
what later  in  the  Korthem  States  of 
America.* 

The  epidemic  attained  its  height  in 
England  in  the  year  1858  and  1859,  and 
donng  these  two  years  we  may  estimate 
that  :a),000  deatiis'were  occasioned  by  it. 
In  18(30  the  number  of  deaths  had  fallen 
from  near  10,000  to  5202,  and  though  they 
hare  not  since  reached  the  latter  figure, 
yet  the  mortality  from  this  cause  in  Lon- 
don was  alraost  as  great,  and  in  the 
northwestera  counties  quite  as  great,  in 
1862  as  in  1859. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  disease  pre- 
vuled  at  the  same  time  as  in  England,  the 
mortality  from  this  cause  did  not  reach 
its  highest  until  18(51.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  though  Diphtheria  existed 
both  in  India  and  California,  we  have 
no  historj[  of  any  outbreak  of  it  in  Aus- 
tralia until  1859,  when  Mr.  James  Moore^ 
records  nine  deaths  from  this  cause,  and 
the  occurrence  of  275  cases  at  the  same 
time  in  New  Norfolk,  Tasmania.  This 
part  of  the  world  is  perhaps  more  exclu- 
sively in  communication  with  England 
than  any  other.  The  appearance  of  the 
disease  there  is  not  until  after  it  had  at- 
tained in  this  country  to  its  full  epidemic 
development :  moreover,  thouj];h  epidemic 
in  North  America,  both  in  California  and 
the  United  States,  as  early  as  1857,  it  was 
not  till  1859  that  it  made  its  appearance 
inNova  Scotia,  the  part  of  that  continent  in 
closest  communication  with  this  country. 

The  severity  of  the  outbreak  at  Bou- 
hgae,  the  constant  communication  from 
our  own  shores  to  that  place,  and  the 
number  of  English  visitors  and  residents 
there,  many  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the 
e{Hdemic,  excited  reasonable  alarm,  not 
only  of  the  advance  of  the  disease,  but  of 
its  direct  introduction  into  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  those  affected, 
hidividual  cases  were  imported,  both  at 
Folkestone*  and  Dover,  without  the  dis- 
eaise  spreading  in  those  localities ;  its 
independent  appearance  in  Wales,  Lin- 
colnshire, Cornwall,  and  Staffordshire  pre- 
clades  Boulogne  from  being  considered  its 
origin ;  yet  somrces  of  infection  imported 
thence  may  have  afforded  new  centres  for 
the  propagation  of  the  disease,  and  have 
(xmtributed  in  some  degree  to  the  deter- 
mination of  its  type. 

Etiology.— The  records  of  the  first  half 
of  the  epidemic  in  England  are  imperfect; 

• '  Notes  sar  la  Diphtherite.  Reoneil  de  M6- 
moires  de  Hfidecine  Militaires,  8.  2,  t.  xvii.  p. 
392.  •        >  f 

'  Foargeaad,    Diphtheria.      8vo.      Sacra- 
mento, 1858. 
'  Boston  Medical  Jonrnal,  vol.  lix.  p.  252. 

*  Aostralian  Medical  Journal,  July,  1859. 

•  E.  H.  Oreenhow,  M.D.,  op.  cit.  p.  69. 


many  deaths  from  this  cause  were  included 
in  the  registration  under  the  heads  of  scar- 
let fever,  croup,  and  cynanche  maliu^a.  A 
table,'  published  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Registrar-General,  shows  that, 
while  in  1855-57  there  are  184(}  deaths 
registered  as  cynanche  maligna,  and  only 
7'JS  as  Diphtheria,  in  the  year  1858,  upon 
the  first  introduction  of  the  new  general 
term,'  the  numbers  are  1770  as  cynanche 
malijpa,  and  483(j  as  Diphtheria;  and 
that  m  the  year  following,  when  not  only 
the  name,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease was  more  generally  understood,  9587 
deaths  are  registered  as  Diphtheria,  and 
only  597  as  cynanche  maligna.  In  look- 
ing through  the  returns  under  croup  and 
scarlet  fever,  the  two  diseases  most  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  Diphtheria,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer,  both  from  the  unprece- 
dented numbers  returned  under  these 
heads,  as  well  as  from  the  usual  number 
of  deaths  of  the  two  sexes  from  these 
causes  being  reversed,  that  some  other 
disease  has  been  included,  and  this  varia- 
tion occurs  in  the  very  districts  in  which 
we  have  other  evidence  of  Diphtheria 
being  present :  thus  in  Wales,  while  the 
deaths  from  croup  in  1853  were  207  males 
and  197  females,  total  404;  for  the  year 
1854  they  were  215  males  and  298  females, 
total  513 ;  they  then  continue  at  or  near 
500,  till  Diphtheria  is  introduced  into  the 
registration  nomenclature,  when  they  sud- 
denly fall  to  424.  The  same  exceptional 
proportion  is  first  noticed  in  the  Cornwall 
district  in  1854 ;  in  the  three  following 
years  the  whole  number  is  doubled,  and 
m  1859  undergoes  the  same  sudden  dimi- 
nution. The  west-midland,  north-mid- 
land, and  eastern  districts,  from  which  at 
this  time  we  have  the  most  frequent  ac- 
counts of  Diphtheria,  show  the  same 
gradual  increase,  and  the  same  sudden 
fall ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  of  the 
6220  deaths  returned  as  croup  in  the  year 
1858,  at  least  1000  were  Diphtheria.  In 
scarlet  fever  this  is  still  more  conspicuous; 
the  number  of  deaths  mounts  up  from 
14,229  in  1857  to  30,317  in  ia58  ;  and  in 
the  latter  year,  for  the  only  time  that  I 
am  aware  of,  the  number  of"^  deaths  of  fe- 
males from  that  cause  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  males.  An  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever  certainly  accompanied  that 
of  Diphtheria,  and  culminated  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  deaths  from 
it,  Diphtheria  being  excluded,  reached 
19,907 ;  so  that  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  of  the  30,317  deaths  registered 
under  this  head  in  1858,  near  upon  10,000 
were  really  owing  to  Diphtheria.  The 
probability  is  that  some  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  previous  years  were  so  regis- 

'  Twenty-fifth  Annnal  Report,  p.  178. 
'  This  was  in  tlie  first  Quarterl/  Report  of 
the  Registrar-Oeneral,  No.  37. 
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tered :  on  turning  to  South  Wales  in  1857, 
we  find  that  of  '2)61  deattis  from  croup, 
177  were  of  feumles ;  and  of  349  from  scar- 
let fever,  185  wore  of  females  ;  so  that  in 
6iX)  deaths,  chiefly  of  children,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  ought  to  be  among  males, 
we  find  an  excess  of  40  among  females. 
■  In  the  second  half  of  the  epidemic, 
taking  the  four  years  1859-62,  the  number 
of  deaths  regis'tered  from  Diphtheria  is 
24,219;  of  these  11,229  are  of  males, 
12,990  of  females.  Half  these  occur  in 
the  first  five  years  of  childhood,  and  show 
a  nearly  uniform  fatality  in  each  of  these 
years,  the  first  year  only  being  somewhat 


below  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ; 
half  the  remaining  number,  or  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  take  place  l)etweeu 
the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  during  the  next  five  years ; 
in  the  next  ten  years,  that  is,  from  the 
ages  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  ;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  it  hardly  reaches  2  per  cent,  and  is 
below  1  per  cent,  in  decreasing  ratio  for 
each  succeeding  decade.  The  propor- 
tional mortality  from  Diphtheria  for  each 
age,  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  is : — 
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These  results  are  opposed  to  some  state-  > 
ments  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  sex,  I 
but  fully  bear  out  Fothergiirs  remarks  on  • 
this  subject.    He  says:'   '' Children  and  ; 
young  people  are  more  exposed  to  it  than  I 
adults ;  a  greater  number  of  girls  have  it 
than  boys  ;  more  women  than  men ;  and  . 
the  infirm  of  either  sex  are  more  likely  to  j 
have  the  disease  and  suffer  from  it  than 
the  healthy  and  vigorous.    If  it  break  out  j 
in  a  family,  all  the  children  are  commonly 
affected  by  it,  if  the  healthy  are  not  kept  i 
apart  from  the  sick ;  and  such  adults  as  { 
are  frequently  with  them,  and  receive  their  I 
breath  near  at  band,  often  undergo  the 
same  disease."      He  also  remarks  that  | 
"  this  disease  has  now  been  with  us  several  ' 
years,  and  has  consequently  survived  the 
different  seasons  and  all  the  variety  of 
weather  to  which  we  are  subject." 

Climate  and  season  do  not  influence  the 
nature  of  the  disease ;  it  presents  the 
same  features  in  Sweden  as  in  Spain ;  nor 
is  any  difTerence  observable  in  its  appear- 
ance in  our  own  humid  climate  from  that 
which  it  presented  to  Aretwus,  when  he 
attributed  its  causation  to  the  peculiarly 
dry  air  of  Esrypt.  Hot  and  dry  climates 
or  Boason.<»,  the  germ  being  present,  seem 
to  favor  its  development.  \  et  difTerence 
of  season  has  no  marked  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  disease,  nor  on  its  preva- 
lence' over  limited  areas ;  nor  has  a  sud- 
den change  of  weather  any  effect  in 
originating  or  arresting  its  epidemic  ap- 
poarance.* 


prevalence  in  the  metropolis.  On  the 
conmiencement  of  the  registration  of 
Diphtheria  in  the  second  quarter  of  1859, 
the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  was 
173,  in  the  third  quarter  190,  and  in  the 
winter  quarter  141.  In  the  next  year  the 
third  quarter  shows  the  lowest,  and  the 
winter  quarter  the  highest  mortality. 
For  1861  the  numbers  are :  1st  quarter 
139  ;  2d,  159  ;  3d,  168 ;  4th,  231'— a  pro- 
gressive increase  rarely  met  with  even  in 
other  epidemic  diseases.  The  extreme 
degree  of  cold  reached  in  the  winter  of 
1860  had  no  influence  in  checking  the 
second  advance  of  the  disease  in  London : 
that  it  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
crease is  shown  by  the  comparatively  low 
number  for  the  first  quarter  of  1801,  and 
the  very  high  return  for  the  last  quarter 
of  that  year,  when  the  season  was  usually 
mild. 

The  influence  of  contarfon  is  estab- 
lished ;  not  the  exact  mode  in  which  it 
operates.  The  matter  of  infection  would 
seem  not  to  be  capable  of  any  wide  difiu- 
sion  in  the  air,  but  to  cling  to  particuhvr 
places,  houses,  and  even  chambers ;  hence 
it  not  only  becomes  endemic,  but  might 
also  be  distinguished  as  hypodemic,  as 
well  as  epidemic.  "When  epidemic,  no 
kind  of  soil  or  situation  influences  its  oc- 
currence ;  of  places  in  close  proximity 
some  escape,  while  others  suffer,  and  th  n 
frequently  some  direct  communication  is 
to  be  traced  with  the  districts  previously 
affected :  isolated  cases  are,  however,  fre- 
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demic  prevalence  the  disease  is  found  to 
be  sul>8idiag  iu  one  dtstric-t  while  advanc- 
ing in  another  ;  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
cuinL-ide«  with  the  greatest  number  of 
local  outbreaks.  No  general  atmospheric 
condition  can  then  be  its  cause,  and  what- 
ever the  unknown  assemblage  of  circum- 
stances that  favor  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, they  would  not  occasion  it  without 
the  presence  of  its  own  special  reproduc- 
tive gem  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  the  epidemic 
constitution  must  always  include  that  of 
contagion. 

The  theory  of  direct  contagion,  as  set 
forth  by  Bretonneau,  requires  considerable 
modifio\tion  ;  the  possibility  even  of  in- 
oculation is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Trousseau  upon  himself,  and 
of  Dr.  Harley'  upon  animals  ;  nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  tliat  greater  power  of 
propagation  attaches  ifoelf  to  the  tibrinous 
exudation,  or  special  product  of  the  dis- 
ease, than  to  some  of  the  secretions  and 
exhalations  from  the  sick.  I  know  of  no 
instance  of  the  disease  being  carried  from 
one  house  to  another  by  the  passage  to 
and  fro  of  those  who  were  themselves 
unaffected  :  the  presence  of  one  sick  per- 
son in  a  house  is  sufficient  for  its  commu- 
nication to  the  susceptible,  however  care- 
fiilly  kept  apart,  so  that  the  infectious 
matter  must,  to  some  extent,  be  ditfusible 
in  the  air,  and  the  danger  of  infection  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  greater  from  this 
source  than  from  direct  contagion.  Most 
of  our  brethren  can  speak  of  having  come 
into  disagreeable  contact  with  the  secre- 
tion from  the  throat  of  sufferers,  no  bad 
effects  following :  very  many  can  refer  to 
dangerous  illness  in  themselves  as  the 
result  of  too  long  or  too  close  attendance 
in  the  sick-room.  It  is  probably  to  this 
influence  rather  than  to  direct  inocula-  ' 
tion  that  is  to  be  attributed  the  death  of 
Valleix,  and  of  Dr.  Adams  of  Boston,  U. 
S.*  The  case  of  M.  Hcrpin,  adduced  by 
Bretonnenu,  admits  of  the  same  explana- 
tion ;  it  is  not  clear  that  a  very  limited 
denudation  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  renders  the  system  more  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion ;  hut  the  disease 
once  contracted,  those  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  exposed  to  the  air  are  specially 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  disease ;  or  if 
there  be  any  abrasion  of  the  skin,  it  is 
likely  to  sufRr.'  Tlie  existence  of  ex- 
coriation, as  at  the  edge  of  the  nostril,  of 
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sibly  of  catarrh,  may  determine  the  local 
inanifestatiou  of  the  disease  without  these 
lesions  having  been  the  channel  of  its  ad- 
mission. 

It  lias  been  noticed  that  the  more  abun- 
dant the  secretion  in  particular  cases  of 
Diphtheria,  the  greater  has  been  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  the  disease,  especially 
where  the  greatest  care  has  not  been  given 
to  cleanliness ;  even  where  this  lias  re- 
ceived every  attention  infection  will  some- 
times cling  with  surprising  tenacity  to 
particular  houses  or  apartments.  A  sin- 
gle case,  in  itself  not  severe,  occurring  in 
a  house,  is  sufficient  to  originate  the 
severer  form  of  the  disease  in  the  sus- 
ceptible. It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  much  secretion  from  the  mouth 
and  nares  to  originate  infection  ;  a  man 
named  Sheppard,  under  Dr.  Reynolds's 
care  in  University  College  llo^ital,  1865, 
for  paralysis  subsequent  to  Diphtheria, 
contracted  the  disease  from  his  child  whom 
he  held  constantly  in  his  arms  during  a 
short  illness,  the  nature  of  which  was  not 
evident  until  after  the  child's  death  from 
asphyxia.  A  very  short  time  suffices  for 
the  development  of  the  disease  afler  ex- 
posure to  infection  ;  the  boy  in  the  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children  whose  case  is  re- 
ported by  Sir  W.  Jcnncr,'  was  observed 
to  have  advanced  symptoms  of  Diphtheria 
within  thirty  hours  of  the  commencement 
of  the  affection  in  a  child  occupying  the 
next  bed,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  time 
considerably  shorter  is  sufficient. 

Evidence  of  infection  is  not  alwaj's 
shown  immediately  after  exposure ;  of 
two  children  removed  from  an  infected 
house  to  a  village  where  no  case  of  Diph- 
theria had  occurred,  the  elder  showed  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  the  third 
day,  having  been  very  cheerful  and  well 
the  whole  of  the  two  intervening  days.  A 
young  lady  going  from  this  village  to 
nurse  her  sister  in  the  infected  house, 
became  ill  four  days  after  her  arrival. 
Eight  days  is  the  longest  interval  that  has  |\ 

been  known  to  occur  before  the  disease  11 

has  shown  itself  where  prompt  removal  /  — 
from  the  source  of  infection  has  been  car-/ 
rled  ont.»  Mr.  W.  Adams,  of  Ilarringtoir 
Square,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
clearest  particulars  of  the  case  in  point, 
mentioned  at  page  40  of  Sir  "W.  Jenner's 
book.  A  much  longer  interval  may  occur 
where  the  cause  of  infection  is  acting 
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where  she  was  residing.  In  a  vicar^e  in 
the  country  a  servant  was  ill  with  Diph- 
theria, aua  remained  one  mimth  in  the 
house  till  convalescence  enabled  her  to  be 
removed ;  an  interval  of  ten  days  was 
then  allowed  for  cleansing  and  ven'tilatinz 
the  hous>,  when  the  family,  consisting  or 
mother,  a  weaned  infant,  and  two  other 
children,  the  eldest  under  four  years  of 
age,  who  had  left  the  house  on  'the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  returned  home  ; 
three  weeks  afterwards  the  infant  had 
symptoms  of  Diphtheria,  and  before  the 
death  of  this  child,  which  took  place  on 
the  tenth  day,  the  mother  who  had  been 
constantly  in  attendance  was  taken  ill, 
and  subsequently  the  two  other  children. 

Infection  may  be  disseminated  for  an 
uncertain    time   by    those    convalescent 
from  Diphtheria ;  a  girl  ten  years  of  age 
was  removed  from  home  at  tlie  outbreak 
of  Diphtheria,  from  which  three  children, 
two  younger  and  one  older  than  herself, 
afterwards  died  ;  two  other  sisters  conva- 
lescent from  the  disease  went  to  the  sea- 
side, the  one  five  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  illness,  the  other  only 
three  weeks,  but  from  whom    the  last 
trace  of  deposit  had  cleared  away  ;  they 
left  together  and  seemed  to  be  equally 
well :  they  were  joined  by  other  members  1 
of  the  family,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  1 
by  the  little  girl,  «et.   10 ;  early  in  the  I 
following  week  symptoms  of  the  disease  ' 
appeared  in  her,  and  became  rapidly  fatal.  ' 
She  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  that 
had  been  isolated  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  illness.    Sir  W.  Jenner'  gives  two 
similar  instances :  in  the  first,  only  a  fort- 
night elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  to  the  removal  into  the  coun-  I 
try,  and  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date 
of  arrival,  another  member  of  the  family, 
some  time  resident  there,  was  attacked ; 
in  the  second  a  little  boy,   after  three  ' 
weeks'  separation  from  his  family,  joined  I 
his  sisters,  convalescent  from  Diphtheria,  | 
at  a  country  residence  to  which  on  their 
recovery  they  had  been  removed.    "  Ten  ' 
days   after    nis   arrival   there,    the  boy 
sickened  with  Diphtheria.    Ih  this  case,  ! 
either  the  poison  was  in  the  child's  sys- 
tem when  he  left  London,  and  remained  ' 
latent  for  a  month,  a  supposition  highly  | 
improbable,  or  he  caught  the  disease  from 
his  sister,  after  they  met  in  the  coun-  , 
try."«  I 

Constitutional  predisposition  has  a  great  I 
influence  in   increasing  the   liability  of: 
families  and  individuals  to  receive  the  dis-  ' 
ease:  of  two  families  residing  in  the  same 
house  several  members  of  the  one  have 
suffered,  while  all  of  the  other  have  es- 
caped ;    a  difference  of  susceptibility  is 
also  observed  in  members  of^  the  same 
family,  and  this  not  always  in  favor  of  the 


>  Loc,  oit.  p.  52. 
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seemingly  more  robust.  Allowing  for  tbe 
effects  of  similarity  of  diet,  occupation, 
general  management  and  hygiene,  and 
chiefly  for  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the 
same  sources  of  infection,  it  is  yet  impos- 
sible to  contest  the  effect  of  family  consti- 
tution, both  in  favoring  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  and  in  disposing  to  its  fit.tal 
termination. 

Great  mental  activity,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  nervous  susceptibility,  would  seem 
to  increase  the  liability  to  become  affected; 
bodily  fatigue,  and  exhaustion  from  any 
causes,  pr^ispose..  There  appears  to  l>e 
but  little  difference  in  the  liability  of  the 
different  classes  of  society. 

The  presence  of  other  diseases,  as  of  ty- 

Ehoid  fever,  pneumonia,  measles,  erysipe- 
LS,  and  scarlet  fever,  has  a  great  effect  in 
exposing  the  system  to  the  attacks  of  this 
one.  The  special  poison  of  this  disease 
sometimes  produces  effects  short  of  gene- 
ral Diphtheria,  which,  however,  predis- 
pose to  the  occurrence  of  the  fully-devel- 
oped disease,  either  from  the  first  local 
evidence  of  it  being  unchecked,  or  upon 
some  accidental  source  of  weakness  aris- 
ing, as  from  the  effects  of  aperient  medi- 
cuie,  or  of  menstruation.  The  disease  is 
especially  likely  to  be  established,  if  there 
be  repeated  or  continual  exposure  to  the 
exciting  cause. 

The  recurrence  of  Diphtheria  more  than 
once  in  the  same  subject  is  not  settled  so 
conclusively  in  the  affirmative  as  has  been 
supposed.  That  the  same  person  may  re- 
peatedly suffer  from  the  slighter  forms  of 
the  malady,  and  that  some  do  so  upon  the 
slightest  exposure,  is  frequently  oteerved; 
but  when  the  fully-formed  disease  has 
been  undergone,  though  relapses  are  to  be 
feared  in  convalescence,  even  during  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  period  of  debility, 
which  may  be  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
months,  independent  recurrence  is  rare. 
Of  the  children  that  recovered  from  the 
disease  at  the  commencement  of  the  epi- 
demic, and  who  have  been  constantly  un- 
der my  observation  since,  no  instance  of 
a  second  visitation  has  occurred.  Such 
instances  are  recorded,  one  by  Dr.  Gull, 
eleven  months  after  the  first  attack,  and 
three  others  by  Dr.  Greenhow,'  one  of 
which  was  fatal,  but  no  particulars  are 

§iven  in  this  case  as  to  the  intensity  of  the 
ret  attack.  The  development  of  Diph- 
theria agrees  more  closely  with  that  of 
erysipelas  than  of  scarlet  fever ;  the  close- 
ness with  which  many  of  its  pathological 
effects  coincide  with  those  of  the  latter 
disease  makes  it  necessary  to  remark  here, 
that  the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever  oftcrs 
no  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Diph- 
theria.'   So  with  respect  to  croup:  two 


■  Loc.  cit.  p.  111. 

'  Dr.  Ballard,  in  Medical  Times  and  Oa- 
zette,  1S59,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
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instances  have  occurred  to  me,  wherein 
diildren  that  had  suffered  severe  attacica 
of  croup,  fell  victims  to  Diphtheria  after 
int«r\-al3  of  four  aud  six  years.  Hygienic 
conditioas  induence  the  frequency,  and 
even  the  fatality  of  Diphtheria,  less  di- 
rectly than  they  do  the  permanence  aud 
didbsion  of  the  infectious  principle  ;  want 
of  cleanliness  allows  the  infectious  parti- 
cles to  accumulate  ;  the  presence  of  de- 
composing or^nic  matters  shields  them 
fiom  destructive  oxidation  in  the  atmo- 
tphere ;  thus  they  linger  in  districts  natu- 
nllv  nialarious,  and  in  those. artificiallv 
30  from  an  improper  drain  system,  as  well 
as  in  the  close,  dark,  and  dirty  districts  of 
b^  towns,  and  evils  thus  matured  rest 
not"  in  their  cradles,  but  come  forth  and 
often  exert  their  most  fatal  effects  in 
homes  the  most  unlike  those  where  negli- 
gence, had  allowed  them  to  lurk.  [The 
influence  of  unsanitary  local  conditions  in 
promotinjt  the  occurrence  and  mortality 
of  Diphtheria  has  been  marked  of  late 
years  in  many  places  in  America;  amongst 
others,  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city  of 
Kew  York.  Tenement  houses,  contain- 
ing an  excessively  ciowded  population, 
have  often  been  subjected  to  great  loss  of 
life  from  this  as  well  as  other  ''  enthetic" 
diseases.  Foul  privies,  badly  drained  cel- 
lars and  streets,  and  leaky  connections  of 
dwelling  houses  with  sewers,  favor  Diph- 
theria vety  positively,  notwithstanding 
the  specific  nature  of  its  immediate  cau- 
sation.—H.] 

Stxptoms.  — Some  general  constitu- 
tional symptoms  precede  those  occasioned 
by  the  concomitant  local  changes ;  both 
niay  co-exist  in  every  degree  of  severity, 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other 
attaining  a  deceptive  prominence ;  at 
ether  times  both  are  so  obscure  as  to 
make  the  inroad  of  the  disease  remarka- 
Ur  insidious.  Among  the  earlier  symp- 
toms are  yaivning  or  sighing,  shallow  and 
infrequent  respiration,  great  lassitude  and 
debility,  some  aching  of  the  back  and  legs, 
either  a  distinct  rigor,  or  chilliness,  pal- 
kr,  a  sense  of  nausea  or  rising  in  the 
throat,  anorexia,  sometimes  vomiting,  or 
diarrhoea,  and  in  children  convulsions,  a 
sense  of  constriction  across  the  forehead, 
or  intense  headache,  vertigo,  extreme 
moseular  weakness,  some  anomalous  fixed 
pnin,  an  altered  mental  state,  slowness  of 
recollection,  an  indifference  of  manner, 
and  an  obtuseness  of  the  mental  faculties; 
this  latter  gives  place  to  a  short  period 
of  excitement,  during  which  it  may  be 
thou<!bt  that  no  illness  is  impending. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  eleva.tion  of  j 
temperature,  which  is  increased  at  night,  i 
vhen  wakefulness  or  restlessness  always 
occurs.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  m  j 
children  or  young  persons  may  rise  to  130  , 
ot  even  to '  140  m  the  minute :  this  fre-  | 
VOL.  ].— 5 


quency  soon  subsides,  generally  before  the 
end  of  the  second  day  ;  and  though  the 
pulse  continues  to  be  quick,  it  is  either 
feeble  or  easily  compressible.  The  respi- 
ration is  never  proportionately  accelerated 
at  this  period.  The  tongue  is  moist,  with 
a  thin  creamy  fur;  the  urine  is  pale  in 
color,  at  first  free,  soon  rather  less  in 
quantity,  with  scanty  deposit  of  lithates, 
but  still  pale,  and  at  this  time  it  may  be 
albuminous.  The  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  already  precepti- 
ble  ;  there  is  always  some  enlargement  of 
the  cervical  glands,  and  redness  with  a 
little  swelling  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
soft  palate,  of  the  fauces,  of  the  back  of 
the  pharynx,  and  of  the  tonsils.  The 
throat  is  sore,  deglutition  is  difficult  if  not 
painful,  sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
ear,  and  there  is  frequently  stifTuess  of  tlie 
neck ;  very  little  external  swelling  is  at 
this  time  noticeable,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
fused redness  of  the  skin;  sometimes  little 
isolated  red  spots  are  found  in  different 
tmrts  of  the  surface,  as  over  the  neck  or 
behind  the  ears;  there  maybe  suffusion  of 
the  e^es  and  slight  injection  of  the  con- 
junctival vessels,  and  a  little  obstruction 
to  the  nasal  passage  from  a  siniibir  vascu- 
lar state  of  its  lining  membrane.  Some- 
times this  is  seen  at  the  nares  to  be  sim- 
ply red,  sometimes  an  opaque  wliite  spot 
may  be  noticed  beneath  the  epithelium, 
or  one  nostril  may  be  completely  ob- 
structed, and  some  hbrinous  exudation  al- 
ready observable;  sometimes  the  back  of 
the  phar^'nx  will  show  the  first  indication 
of  this  in  lines  of  opaque  tenacious  secre- 
tion, or  commencing  deposit  is  seen  there, 
in  the  apices  of  its  enlarged  follicles.  The 
earliest  evidence  of  the  disease  is,  how- 
ever, most  frequently  found  within  the 
follicles  of  the  tonsils  or  deposited  on  its 
inflamed  and  tur^d  surface. 

The  first  general  symptoms  are  transient, 
and  may  bie  so  trifling  in  degree  as  to  es- 
cape notice,  until  they  are  intensified  by 
the  progress  of  the  local  lesion ;  this  wiU 
give  rise  to  pain,  beat,  and  soreness  of  the 
throat,  with  impeded  function :  it  also 
excites  some  sympathetic  febrile  disturb- 
ances of  its  own,  and  always  increases 
that  proper  to  the  general  disease  ;  where 
both  are  severe,  the  throat,  though  covered 
with  exudation,  is  often  the  least  part  of 
the  patient's  complaint  _;  where  both  are 
slight,  there  may  be  an  interval  in  which 
little  complaint  is  made.  During  this  in- 
terval, two  days,  there  may  be  no  visible 
exudation  in  the  fauces ;  the  tonsils  con- 
tinue to  be  enlarged  and  their  surfaces 
irregular,  and  they,  in  common  with  the 
whole  of  the  pharynx,  the  arches  of  the 
palate,  the  velum,  and  the  uvula,  are  of  a 
deep-red  color  and  unequally  turgid  ;  one 
side  is  generally  the  most  affected,  the 
uvula  is  enlarged,  red,  and  glistening,  and 
a  mottled  redness  extends  forwards  from 
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it  over  the  soft  palate,  bnt  the  rest  of  the 
buccal  inentbranc  is  pale.  Some  of  these 
parts  soon  appear  more  tumid  and  glisten- 
ing than  others,  and  spots  at  first  semi- 
transparent  and  afterwards  opaque,  rapid- 
ly form  and  coalesce,  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  a  large  surface  may  be  covered  with 
a  continuous  layer  of  exudation ;  or  the 
exudation  is  Hunted  to  one  or  more  cen- 
tres, the  mucous  membrane  around  l)eing 
elevated  and  of  a  violet  tinge  of  redness, 
until  it  is  iavaded  by  the  same  change. 
The  raised  edge  is  then  extended,  the 
centre  being  occupied  bv  &  flattened, 
yellowish-white,  leather-like  deposit,  in- 
creasing in  thickness  by  additions  to  its 
under-surface  ;  this  is  accompanied  by  the 
pouring  out  of  a  considerable  amount  of  a 
more  fluid  secretioo,  while  tliat  from  the 
surrounding  mucous  follicles  is  also  in- 
creased ana  altered  in  quality,  so  that  a 
tenacious  fibrinous  matter  is  mingled  with 
the  mucus.  The  cervical  glands  increase 
in  volume,  the  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands  especially ;  a  large  amount  of 
serous  infiltration  takes  place  in  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  and  the  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  neck  becomes  greatly 
swollen ;  deglutition  is  involuntarily  sus- 
pended, secretions  escape  in  some  quantity 
from  the  mouth,  and  even  from  the  nos- 
trils, by  which  the  lips  are  excoriated. 
The  superficial  layers  of  the  localiaed  de- 
posit, partially  separated  and  exposed  to 
the  passage  and  re-passage  of  the  air  and 
the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  month, 
undergo  decomposition  and  give  rise  to 
great  fetor ;  extravasated  blood  mingles 
with  the  decomposing  exudation,  or  es- 
capes freely  from  its  undcr-«urface,  or 
occasions  epistaxis.  The  voice  is  muffled 
or  nasal  in  tone :  impeded  respiration 
may  occur  from  the  physical  obstacles  in 
the  fauces  without  laryngeal  symptoms 
arising ;  or  these  being  slightly  marked, 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  obstruction  come 
on  insidiously.  These"  processes  may  be 
gone  through  with  great  rapidity,  and  are 
accompanied  by  the  most  marked  adyna- 
mia ;  the  pain  m  the  head  is  intense,  the 
restlessness  and  agitation  extreme,  vomit- 
ing or  diarrhoea  may  occur,  the  lips  and 
tongue  become  dry  and  brown,  the  pulse 
very  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular :  the  skin 
becomes  cold,  the  fece  pallid,  tne  whole 
attitude  is  indicative  of  powerless  exhaus- 
tion :   there   is   impaired   consciousness. 


The  days  of  highest  temperature  observed 
from  tne  commencement  of  the  illness 
have  been  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth.  Free  exudation  is  attended  with 
temporary  depression  of  temperature.  De- 
fervescence in  the  severer  cases  recovered 
from  has  been  on  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth days ;  in  the  milder  cases  this  has 
not  occurred  before  the  sixth  day,  though 
some  precedent  subsidence  of  temperature 
may  have  been  noticed.  In  fatal  cases  an 
earlier  decline  of  temperature  has  some- 
times been  met  with.  A  girl,  aged  8,  had 
a  suiface  temperature  of  103°  on  the  third 
day,  101°  on  the  fourth,  then  barely  100°. 
with  swelling  of  glands,  fcetorosis,  and 
hemorrhagic  tcndency.death  on  the  eighth 
day;  the  day  before  the  temperature  in 
the  axilla  was  below  the  normal.  In  cases 
markedly  asthenic  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  falls,  while  that  of  the  interior  of 
the  body  continues  to  be  high :  in  a  boy, 
aged  2,  with  a  temperature  of  103°  in  the 
rectum  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
days  of  the  disease,  only  100°  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  axilla,  and  sometimes  only 
99i° ;  the  temperature  after  subsiding  to 
100^  was  suddenly  raised  to  102°  by  acute 
kidney  complication  ;  continued  there  two 
days,  and  was  again  below  100°  the  day 
before  death.  Another  boy.  aged  4,  with 
nasal  diphtheria  and  slight  tracheal  im- 
plication, had  a  temperature  of  103°  in 
the  rectum  on  the  sixth  day,  suddenly 
falling  to  i)9"5°  on  the  seventh,  then  con- 
tinuing at  or  near  100°  until  death  on  the 
fifteenth  day.  In  the  apparent  interval 
between  the  first  illness  and  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  throat  symptoms,  the 
high  temperature  is  an  indication  of  value : 
a  child  has  been  taken  out  for  a  walk  on 
the  fifth  day  with  a  temperature  in  recto 
of  103"7°.  A  young  man  was  found 
dressed  and  walking  about  on  the  ninth 
day  of  illness,  with  a  surface  temperature 
of  102° ;  on  being  kept  in  bed  the  tem- 
perature fell  2°  in  two  days ;  the  exuda- 
tion then  ceased  to  extend,  but  the  tonsil 
last  affected  had  become  turgid  and  more 
inflamed  coincidently  with  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature :  albuminuria  appearing  here 
during  defervescence  was  considered  to 
be  rather  htemic  than  renal. 

During  convalescence  the  temperature 
is  low,  and  readily  depressed :  but  any 
intercurrent  affection  may  keep  up  the 
temperature  indefinitely. 
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and  to  prolong  the  diseased  action,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  reappearance  of  exudation 
in  the  &uce8,  or  it  may  at  this  time  in- 
Tade  the  larynx.  K  there  be  any  injury 
of  the  skin,  tlie  diphtheritic  action,  pro- 
bably already  established  there,  will  be 
continued  so  as  to  become  an  additional 
source  of  exhaustion.  Besides  tlie  hemor- 
rhagic tendency  at  any  affected  surface, 
spots  of  purpura  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  either  widely  distributed  or 
grouped  together :  sometimes  an  earthy 
pallor  pervades  the  whole  surface  of  the 
skin.  Where  there  are  none  of  these  un- 
feTorable  complications  it  is  not  rare  to 
find  that,  when  the  exudation  is  clearing 
off  from  the  feuces,  a  remarkable  increase 
of  albumen  occurs  in  the  urine.  Noc- 
turnal delirium  may  occur,  not  only  at 
the  commencement,  but  at  the  height  of 
the  disease,  when  the  asthenia  is  consi- 
derable. A  more  violent  symptomatic 
disturbance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  occasioned  either  by  local  or  by 
constitutional  reaction,  may  mask  the 
tendency  to  asthenia  without  making  it 
less ;  and  should  the  course  of  the  disease 
not  be  interrupted  by  the  Implication  of 
the  air-tubes,  asthenia  liecomes  the  pre- 
vailing condition  throughout  all  the  sub- 
sequent illness,  and  may  bring  on  a  &tal 
result,  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  but  during  any  of  the  subsequent 
weeks  of  convalescence,  even  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease. 

Extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx 
and  trachea  may  be  the  cause  of  death  at 
a  much  earlier  period ;  the  air-passages 
are  specially  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
the  peculiar  exudation  of  Diphtheria ;  it 
may  commence  there  either  by  indepen- 
dent centres  of  deposit,  or  by  the  spread 
of  exudation  from  the  pliarynx  to  the  epi- 
glottis, over    the   arj-tseno-epiglottidean 
fold,  and  thence  downwards,  even  to  the 
remotest  bronchi,  and  be  fatal,  with  symp- 
toms of  sudden  or  of  slow  suffocation,  m 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  or  at  the 
period  of  greatest  exudation,  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  or  commencement  of  the 
second  week.     This  extension  often  pro- 
ceeds insidiously  when  the  general  symp- 
toms are  of  great  intensity,  and  is  only 
indicated  by  noarseness,  or  weakness  of 
the  voice,  and  by  some  laryngeal  quality 
in  the  breath  sounds,  faintly  audible  dur- 
ing both  inspiration  and  expiration,  by 
signs  of  impeded  respiration,  evidenced  in 
the  (edema  of  the  face  and  livid  hue  of  the 
lips,  sometimes  only  by  pallor,  and  gradu- 
ally deepening  unconsciousness,  and  by 
the  retraction  of  the  softer  parts  of  the 
thoracic  parietes.     In  other  cases  the  first 
invasion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  air-tube  is  announced 
by  highly  charac-teristic  phenomena,  simi- 
lar to  tHose  produced  by  acute  laryngitis 


!  in  adults,  or  by  idiopathic  croup  in  chil- 
dren, differing  only  in  the  less  sharp  and 
sonorous  clang  of  the  cough,  in  the  more 
husky  tone  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  ante- 
cedent and  concomitant  symptoms.  Be- 
sides the  appearance  in  the  fauces,  and 
the  d5'sphagia,  tlie  sudden  change  from 
the  asthenic  character  of  the  prevalent 
symptoms  to  the  excitement,  arterial  and 

feneral,  now  occasioned  is  very  striking. 
n  other  cases,  chiefly  among  children, 
the  disease  may  have  set  in  with  no  great 
severity,  the  power  of  swallowing  and 
even  the  desire  for  food  may  be  returoing, 
and  the  child,  no  longer  confined  to  bed, 
is  resuming  its  amusements,  when  a 
hoarseness  of  voice  and  a  noise  in  breath- 
ing are  the  only  precursors  of  paroxysmal 
dj-spnoea,  differing  only  from  that  of  croup 
in  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  first 
attack  may  occur,  and  in  the  readiness 
with  which  the  child  will  return  to  play 
on  its  subsidence,  but  soon  becoming  more 
terrible  in  the  uniutermitting  violence 
which  it  rapidly  assumes,  or  in  the  sud- 
denness of  the  fatal  result. 

The  mortality  from  this  complication 
alone  is  very  great ;  it  has  been  estimated 
that  one-half  of  the  fatal  cases  of  Diph- 
theria die  from  this  accident ;  nor  is  this 
estimate  excessive  when  children  are  the 
sufferers ;  an  extension  to  the  air-tubes, 
necessarily  fatal  to  children,  will  some- 
times be  survived  by  adults  ;  in  the  man 
Sheppard  a  cough  of  unequalled  violen  .-e 
with  expectoration  of  false  membrane 
continued  into  the  third  week  of  illness. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  larynx 
or  trachea  has  been  the  first  seat  of  the 
disease ;  in  these  cases  and  in  those  where 
the  faucial  deposit  is  small  or  already  dis- 
appearing, the  urine  is  more  frequently 
found  to  contain  albumen  at  an  early  pe- 
riod than  in  those  cases  attended  with 
abundant  exudation  on  the  pharjmx.  In 
a  female,  aged  35,  named  Bowra,  under 
Dr.  Hare's  care  in  University  College 
Hospital  for  Diphtheria,  in  April  18Gi5, 
who  died  of  pneumonia,  coincident  with 
slight  deposit  in  the  larj-nx  and  fauces, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  on  her  admission,  the 
second  day  of  her  illness ;  the  next  day 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  rose  to 
104°,  pulse  144,  respiration  36 ;  the  albu- 
men increased  to  one-sixth,  and  the  re- 
spiration to  57 ;  death  took  place  on  the 
sixth  day.  The  first  evidence  of  deposit 
was  in  the  larynx,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
tension of  it  into  the  bronchi.  Soreness 
in  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  pain  or  sense 
of  tightness  over  the  sternum,  are  fre- 
quently complained  of  in  these  cases,  and 
sometimes  slight  oedema  is  noticeable  in 
front  of  the  trachea. 

Albumen  is  found  in  the  urine  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases ;  its  presence 
either  in  large  or  small  quantity  does  not 
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necessarily  affect  the  excretion  of  urea  : 
this'is  always  increased  during  the  whole 
period  of  illness,  and  when  the  disease  is 
at  its  height  is  frequently  double.  In 
one  case  (J.  B.,  a  young  man,  aged  18), 
on  the  seventh  day  of  illness,  ttOO  grains 
of  urea  were  excreted,  or  more  than  treble 
the  normal  quantity :  the  urine  has  an 
acid  reaction,  a  high  specific  gravity,  and 
deposits  a  furfuraceous  sediment  in  which 
uric  acid,  urates,  oxalates,  and  sometimes 
phosphates,  are  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  not  infrequently  casts  of  the 
renal  tubules,  either  waxy  or  granular ; 
blood-corpuscles  are  rarely  found,  and 
never  in  large  quantity.  Albuminuria 
generally  occurs  early  in  the  illness ;  it 
may  be  absent  and  reappear  more  than 
once  in  its  course.  In  a  man  named 
Walker,  asied  42,  admitted  to  University 
College  Ifospital,  under  Sir  W.  Jenner's 
care,  Nov.  14th,  1804,  for  Diphtheria,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  illness,  there 
was  no  albumen  found  till  the  end  ot  the 
third  week  ;  it  then  continued  till  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  fifth  week  of  the 
disease.  In  the  case  (^  J.  B..  albumen 
was  present  throughout  the  illness ;  on 
the  twelflh  day  it  had  increased  to  one- 
third,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  it  was. 
one-eighth,  and  then  gradually  lessened 
during  the  ingress  of  paralytic  symptoms, 
and  hnally  disappeared  at  tlie  end  of  the 
fifth  week,  while  the  nervou»  disorder 
.  was  at  its  greatest,  and  three  weeks  be- 
fore convalescence  was  established.  Al- 
buminuria is  not  persistent  after  recovery, 
and  does  not  often  result  in  anasarca. 

Hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent,  and  may 
be  so  profuse  as  to  cause  sudden  exhaus- 
tion, either  on  the  separation  of  some 
morbid  deposit  of  unusual  depth,  or  from 
some  dyserasia  of  the  blood  favoring  its 
ready  transudation.  Vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea, generally  absent  after  the  first  in- 
gress of  the  disease,  may  set  in  with  gas- 
tralgia  and  great  depression.  Exhaustion 
may  come  on  gradually  without  these 
symptoms,  the  pulse  increases  in  rapidity 
and  feebleness,  and  death  takes  place 
without  distress  of  breathing  or  impair- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  and  of  those  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed, fibrinous  coagula  form  before 
death  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  liability  of  other  mucous  mem- 
branes and  of  the  skin,  especially  when 
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a  cutaneons  eruption,  occasioned  by  the 
disease  itself,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  seat  of  these  ulterior  changes ;  the 
cuticle  is  raised,  a  white  surface  is  ex- 
posed—this is  identified  with  the  upper 
layer  of  the  cutis  and  does  not  implicate 
its  whole  depth — the  skin  immediately 
around  is  rea  and  tumid ;  new  vesicles, 
sometimes  sanious,  are  raised  upon  it, 
they  burst  and  coalesce  ;  the  white  layer 
extends  its  surface,  which  is  still  some- 
what below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
skin ;  it  increases  in  thickness  by  addi- 
tions from  below,  and  the  upper  layers 
soften,  decay,  and  disintegrate ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  irritant  fluid  secre- 
tion, both  increase  proportionally,  and  the 
extension  of  false  membrane  takes  place 
most  readily  in  the  direction  where  the 
secretion  is  most  in  contact  with  the  skin ; 
where  these  changes  take  place  in  some 
portions  of  the  skin,  towards  the  end  of 
the  disease,  there  is  but  little  secretion 
formed,  and  no  great  extension  occurs. 
At  the  height  of  the  disease  the  extension 
is  sometimes  very  rapid  ;  but  this  is  less 
remarkable,  because  less  constant,  thaa 
the  tendency  then  observed  to  repetition. 
Not  only  will  every  abraded  or  irritated 
surface  take  on  this  action,  but  isolated 
patches  of  deposit  may  occur  on  the  edge 
of  the  lip,  on  the  eyelid,  in  the  meatus 
auditorius,  and  .elsewhere.  Open  wounds 
undergo  a  similar  change,  the  superficial 
granulations  are  converted  into  this 
pseudo-membranous  layer,  cicatrizatioa 
stops,  the  wound  becomes  painful,  and  a 
copious  ichorous  secretion  is  poured  out  ; 
a  fissured  nipple  has  been  the  starting- 
point  of  the  morbid  process,  and  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  breast  has  suffered  ;  the 
disease  readily  establishes  itself  in  the 
vagina,  where  layer  upon  layer  of  felse 
membrane  may  accumulate.  An  abraded 
surface  of  integument  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a  granular  or  pulpy  exuda- 
tion only,  attended  with  but  little  fluid 
secretion  ;  the  afiected  surfaces  then  con- 
tinue to.  be  irritable,  but  do  not  always 
extertd.  Diphtheria  has  generally  first 
appeared  in  the  &uce8,  and  made  some 
progress,  before  other  parts  of  the  mucous 
membmnc,  or  of  the  exposed  skin,  have 
been  attacked ;  instances  are  not,  how- 
ever, wanting  of  the  disease  commencing 
elsewhere,  and  inducing  in  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  trachea,  the  characteristic 
chamres  that  soon  become  fatal. 
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notice;  an  inability  to  swallow,  first 
pointed  out  by  Ghizi,  was  noticed  by  M. 
Guersant  to  occur  about  the  ninth  day  of 
the  disease,  and  to  become  an  embarrass- 
ing obstacle  to  recovery  in  cases  where 
tracheotomy  had  been  performed.  This  is 
frequently  observed  only  with  respect  to 
fluids ;  there  is  at  this  time,  as  shown  by 
M.  Trousseau,  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  probably  in 
the  pharynx  and  clottis.  Complete  in- 
ability to  swallow  from  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscles  of  deglutition  seldom  occurs 
before  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  ill- 
ness; at  this  time  on  inspection  of  the 
throat,  the  uvula  is  often  found  to  be  lax, 
and  neither  it  nor  the  pillars  of  the  fauces 
act  upon  stimulation  ;  difficulty  in  the  in- 
gestion of  sufficient  nutriment  adds  to  the 
dangers  of  this  period  ;  vomiting,  more- 
over, is  possible  when  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing is  gone.  Loss  of  power  and  of 
Kiisibility  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
par  vagura  occur  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  than  the  paralytic  aftections  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  hence  arise 
special  sources  of  danger ;  the  slow  weak 
pulse  observed  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  illness  is  from  this  cause,  and  is 
frequently  a  fatal  symptom.  The  pulse 
may  be  reduced  in  children  to  sixty  or 
even  forty  beats  in  the  minute,  and  the 
ehild  seeming  otherwise  well,  death  by 
srncope  has  occurred  suddenly,  on  some 
dndue  exertion  ;  or  the  heart's  pulsations 
have  gradually  failed  to  thirty  or,  shortly 
before  death,  even  to  sixteen  beats  in  the 
minute.'  I  have  seen  a  similar  failure 
of  respiration  occur  to  a  boy,  aged  9,  in 
the  second  week  of  illness,  where  no  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  had 
taken  place ;  inspiratoir  efforts  had  to  be 
artificially  excited  at  frequent  intervals 
daring  many  hours ;  every  few  minutes 
the  respiratory  movements  became  more 
and  more  shallow  and  inefficient,  until 
they  were  again  stimulated  into  action, 
and  even  then  the  ribs  were  not  always 
elevated  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-fiwr  hours 
respiration  was  more  satis&ctorily  per- 
formed ;  during  the  second  day  the  voice 
regained  its  clearness  and  force,  the  intel- 
lectual activity  seemed  to  be  more  than 
usually  quickened,  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur was  perfect  in  every  part  of  l^ie  lung, 
both  food  and  stimulant  were  swallowed. 


stimulus  of  galvanism.  Dr.  Gull  reports 
the  case  of  a  boy,agi'd  11,  who,  five  weeks 
fi-om  the  commencement  of  Diphtheria, 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  head  falling  for- 
ward, or  to  eitner  side,  owing  to  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  he  suffered 
from  dysphagia,  aphonia,  and  paroxysmal 
dyspnoea ;  a  few  days  afterwards  "  the 
breathing  became  entirely  thoracic.  The 
diaphragm  was  unmoved  in  inspiratioa 
and  depressed  in  expiration,  indicating  a 
loss  of  power  in  the  phrenic  nerves"'" 
Death  approached  rapidly  by  apncea. 

Loss  or  power  and  irregular  action  of 
the  pharyngeal  muscles  is  not  only  the 
earliest,  but  the  most  frequent  form  of  dis- 
ordered innervation.  It  sometimes  rapidly 
disappears,  and  is  not  followed  by  other 
symptoms  of  this  kind ;  in  other  cases  the 
power  of  swallowing  may  continue  to  be 
impaired  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  at  first 
the  difficulty  is  with  liquids,  afterwards  it 
is  now  and  then  found  that  solids  cannot 
bo  passed  down,  and  are  in  danger  of  re- 
maining in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx, 
or  of  Ming  forced  up  towards  the  pos- 
terior nares,  while  liquids  find  their  way 
into  the  stomach,  and  these  conditions 
may  alternate.  At  this  time  articulation 
is  sometimes  defective  from  imperfect 
movement  of  the  tongue  j  tingling  sensa- 
tions in  the  tongue  and  lips  are  also  felt, 
and  may  continue  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  weeks.  Paralysis  of  the  nerves  of 
the  special  senses  was  first  observed  as  a 
consequence  of  Diphtheria  by  J.  F.  Hoff- 
man.' Taste  is  sometimes  lost,  more 
rarely  hearing ;  defective  vision  is  not  in- 
firequent ;  it  begins  with  an  immovable 
and  slu^sh  piipil,  and  an  inability  to 
read  or  to  distinguish  near  objects ;  soon 
more  distant  objects  become  indistinct, 
double  vision  or  strabismus  may  occur; 
sometimes  one  eye  only  is  affected ;  these 
changes  of  vision  take  place  from  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  week,  and  when  sight  is 
perfect  the  pupils  again  act  freely.  As 
these  alterations  of  sense  improve,  numb- 
ness and  tingling  commence  in  tlic  fin- 
gers and  toes,  extending  gradually  to  the 
bands  and  arms,  and  to  the  feet  and  back 
of  the  legs,  or  even  to  the  hips.  Some 
degree  of -these  sensations,  with  formica- 
tion or  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, various  degrees  of  anaesthesia,  or 
even    some    hypeitesthesia,  may    occur 
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extremities  suffer  most ;  it  may  be  imiws- 
slble  not  only  to  stand  but  to  move  the 
legs  in  bed.  When  this  degree  of  paralysis 
is  not  reached,  the  gait  is  often  unsteady, 
and  walking  may  be  impossible  from  a 
loss  of  the  muscular  sense  ;  this  sometimes 
interferes  with  the  use  of  the  hands,  and 
the  power  of  co-ordinating  muscular  niove- 
inenls.  Loss  of  power  is  not  to  the  same 
degree  or  so  persistent  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity as  in  the  lower,  though  here  also 
remarkable  alternations  are  observed,  one 
limb  or  one  set  of  muscles  being  free  to 
act  on  one  day,  and  powerless  on  another ; 
when  power  is  regained,  one  musRle,^  or 
part  of  a  muscle,  may  remain  for  a  time 
the  subject  of  inaction  or  of  spasm.  Be- 
flex  action  is  often  diminished,  but  not 
increased.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  has 
occurred,  not  of  the  rectum.  Constipa- 
tion, from  paralysis  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  is  a  frequent  condition,  demand- 
ing attention.  The  first  symptoms  of 
paralysis  will  almost  always  appear  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week ;  they  generally 
attain  their  greatest  degree  of  intensity 
by  the  seventh  or  eighth  week  ;  they  may 
not  do  so  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  as  in 
Sheppard's  case ;  all  traces  of  the  affection 
may  not  have  entirely  disappeared  after 
five  or  six  months.  Lesions  of  innervation 
are  not  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
persistence  of  the  local  lesions,  nor  always 
the  consequences  of  the  more  severe  and 
prolonged  attacks  of  Diphtheria  only, 
though  it  is  after  these  that  they  are  most 
likely  to  occur;  they  may  conduce  not 
only  indirectly,  but  directly,  to  a  fatal  re- 
sult, from  progressive  loss  of  nervous 
power,  apart  from  muscular  weakness ;  in 
these  cases  the  period  most  dangerous  to 
life  is  reached  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
week.  Trousseau'  has  detailed  a  case 
where  delirium  and  convulsions  at  this 
time  appeared,  with  ultimate  recovery. 
More  frequently  death  by  asthenia,  unat- 
tended by  symptoms  ol"  other  disease, 
occurs  within  this  period.  A  peculiar 
pallor  and  opacity  or  the  skin  is  often  a 
concomitant  of  even  the  more  slightly 
marked  cases  of  paralysis  consequent  on 
Diphtheria.  In  the  more  prolonged  cases 
there  is  always  some  evidence  of  ansemia. 

Diagnosis. — A  careful  inspection  of  the 
fences  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease :  where  a  yellowish  patch  of  exuda- 
tion moulded  to  the  surface  it  has  invaded 
is  thus  brought  into  view,  the  nature  of 
the  serious  illness,  which  may  have  been 
olwcurC;  is  at  once  revealed  :"  where  this 
anatomical  character  of  Diphtheria  is 
not  obvious,  the  appearances  in  the  fauces, 
fctken  in  conjunction  with  the  associated 
phenomena,  will  still  be  of  primary  diag- 

■  Gazette  des  Hdpltauz,  1860. 


nostic  value.  It  is  important  that  the 
earliest  stages  of  Diphtheria  should  be 
distinguished  from  catarrhal  affections. 
The  redness  of  the  fauces  in  Diphtheria  is 
more  intense  but  less  uniformly  diffused 
than  in  catarrhal  inflammation  ;  the  ton- 
sils arc  more  tumid,  and  one  side  is. more 
affected  than  the  other ;  the  lymphatic 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  law  and  beneath 
the  slemo-mastuid  are  always  enlarged  : 
in  children  coryza  may  be  present,  the 
vascularity  of  the  coniunctiva  is  then 
more  like  that  observed  in  measles,  but 
there  is  less  secretion ;  afterwards,  the 
defluxion  from  the  nares  becomes  more 
considerable,  it  is  not  simply  mucous,  but 
sero-purulent  or  sanious  ;  or  the  nares  not 
being  so  much  affected,  a  quantity  of  un- 
equally opaque  and  tenacious  mucus  bub- 
bles in  the  gullet,  and  prevents  the  view 
of  the  postenor  part  of  the  pharynx ;  there 
will  be  pain  in  deglutition,  as  shown  by 
the  infVequency  of  the  effort,  or  the 
grimace  tirnt  accompanies  it ;  in  either 
rase  the  exudation  soon  extends  to  the 
larynx,  and  the  cough,  hitherto  infrequent 
and  moist,  becomes  frequent,  dry,  and 
croupy,  and  the  disease  is  set  down  as 
catarrhal  croup.  For  the  further  diag- 
nosis of  croup  from  Diphtheria,  see  the 
article  on  Croup. 

Tonsillitis  ri'sembles  Diphtheria  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  throat  being  unequally 
affected,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  external 
swelling  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are,  however,  symp- 
tomatic, dependent  on,  and  in  proportioa 
toj  the  local  complaint;  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  not  enlarged  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  nor  those  beneath  the 
stemo-mastoid  at  any  time.  A  yellowish, 
soft  secretion  appears  at  the  orifices  of  the 
tonsil ;  the  mucous  surface  preserves  a 
smooth,  glistening  appearance,  and  any 
exudation  of  lymph  upon  it  is  semi-trans- 
parent, very  thin,  and  limited  in  extent ; 
the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  is  to 
resolution  or  suppuration,  the  other  tonsil 
often  becomes  affected  in  the  same  way, 
but  without  any  similar  change  taking 
place  in  the  intermediate  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

In  Herpetic  sore  throat  the  highest 
temperature  is  on  the  second  day,  when 
it  may  rise  to  102°,  and  then  rapidly  sub- 
side.     * 

In  scarlet  fever,  the  throat  affection  is 
always  preceded  by  symptoms  of  severe 
febrile  disturbance,  which  are  persistent, 
and  in  proportion,  not  to  the  throat  affec- 
tion, but  to  the  severity  of  the  attack  of 
fever  which  follows;  the  chilliness  and 
headache  may  not  be  so  marked,  but  the 
heat  of  skin  "is  greater,  and  the  pulse  at 
once  attains  a  high  degree  of  frequency 
which  it  maintains  during  the  first  days 
of  the  illness,  and  until  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash,  or  the  condition  of  the 
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throat,  has  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  in  Diphtheria  are  sometimes 
not  noticed  in  the  severer  cases,  and  when 
well  marked  do  not  always  indicate  the 
approach  of  the  graver  symptoms  ;  should 
these  follow,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
daring  the  first  few  days  is  not  maintamed, 
the  respiration  is  shallow  and  not  propor- 
tionally accelerated,  and  there  is  neither 
the  continued  high  temperature  nor  the 
same  pungent  heat  of  skin.  The  dimin- 
ished frequency  and  fulness  of  respiration 
at  the  outset  of  Diphtheria  is  often  an  in- 
dication of  value  when  the  disease  is  not 
yet  fully  developed.  The  cervical  lym- 
phatic elands  are  enlarged  in  both  dis- 
ttses.  The  redness  or  the  throat  in 
scarlet  fever  is  uniformly  diffused  ;  on  the 
second  or  third  day  it  becomes  very  in- 
tense, appearing  simultaneously  upon  all 
parts  of  the  throat  and  palate,  and  affect- 
ing the  papiUse  of  the  tongue  ;  both  ton- 
als  are  equally  enlai^ed.  In  Diphtheria 
the  redness  and  turgescence  are  greatest 
in  certain  parts  about  to  become  the  scat 
oS  exudation,  and  at  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
udation alreaidy  formed,  so  that  it  and  the 
surrounding  redness  gradually  advance 
upon  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  the  papillee  of  the  tongue 
are  neither  red  nor  enlarged,  and  the  ton- 
sils are  unequally  affected.  In  scarlet 
fever  exudation,  both  tonsils  are  covered 
with  a  milk-white  layer  applied  equally  to 
the  surCices  of  both,  and  the  soft  palate 
and  tongue  may  be  covered  with  a  similar 
layer;  this  undergoes  no  great  increase 
in  substance,  and  at  a  certain  period  is 
detached  in  shreds ;  it  is  not  capable  of 
absorption,  and  on  its  separation  leaves  a 
red  and  sensitive  surfiice.  In  Diphtheria 
the  process  of  exudation  continues  to  be 
active  for  some  time ;  on  its  cessation, 
there  is  a  separation  of  membranous 
layers  of  considerable  density  and  extent, 
which  may  represent  a  cast  of  the  surface 
on  which  they  formed  ;  a  re-absorption  is 
now  possible  of  some  of  the  products  still 
imbedded  in  the  mucous  tissue  ;  this  is 
accomplished  either  without  loss  of  sub- 
stance, or  with  superficial  ulceration  only, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  dimin- 
i^ed.  In  scarlet  fever  there  may  be 
sloughing  of  the  tonsil,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  suppuration  of  the  cervical 
glands.  There  is  no  tendency  in  the  in- 
nammation  of  the  throat  in  scarlet  fever 
to  be  propagated  to  the  air  passages ;  the 
nasal  tone  of  voice,  and  the  regurgitation 
of  fluid  through  the  nose,  cease  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils 
and  lymphatic  glands.  In  Diphtheria 
these  symptoms  often  undergo  a  remark- 
able increase  subsequently,  from  the  para- 
lytic sequels  of  the  disease.  Scarlet  fever 
fias  a  de6nite  course,  modifled  only  in  de- 
gree of  severity  ;  Diphtheria  may  either 


be  arrested  or  modified  in  its  course,  so 
that  the  period  of  its  duration  is  less 
definite.  In  scarlet  fever  there  is  a  greater 
liability  to  inflammations  of  the  serous 
membranes  than  in  Diphtheria.  Albu- 
minuria, as  a  sequel  to  scarlet  fever, 
interferes  with  the  excreting  power  of  the 
kidneys,  is  attended  with  hteniaturia,  and 
more  frequently  results  in  dropsy  and 
anasarca :  it  is  an  early  symptom  in 
Diphtheria,  is  rarely  attended  with  ha;ma- 
turia,  seldom  interferes  with  the  excretion 
of  urea,  and  does  not  result  in  dropsy. 

Both  diseases  are  contagious,  but  while 
the  contagion  of  Diphtheria  has  not  been 
shown  to  give  rise  to  scarlet  fever,  that  of 
scarlet  fever  has  apparently  been  followed 
by  Diphtheria.  Thev  are  not  prophy- 
lactic of  each  other :  in  the  late  epidemic 
of  Diphtheria,  children  who  facMl  gone 
through  scarlet  fever  were  equally  liable 
to  suffer ;'  and  though  in  some  cases  a  se- 
vere attack  of  Diphtheria  has  seemed  to 
give  an  immunity  from  scarlet  fever,  yet 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  those  who 
have  recovered  from  Diphtheria  being  at- 
tacked with  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  Buchanan,' 
of  Glasgow,  records  the  appearance  of 
scarlet  fever  in  a  boy  six  years  old,  four 
days  after  the  performance  of  tracheo- 
tomy, and  in  the  second  week  of  his  ill- 
ness from  Diphtheria  ;  anasarca  appeared 
in  the  third  week  ;  in  the  sixth  week  con- 
valescence was  complete.  A  patient  suf- 
fering from  paralytic  symptoms,  conse- 
quent upon  Diphtheria,  while  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Stewart,  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  contracted  scarlet  fever,  during 
the  febrile  stage  of  which,  and  the  full 
appearance  of  the  rash,  the  paralytic 
symptoms  cleared  away.  This  modifica- 
tion of  a  symptom  peculiar  to  the  one  dis- 
ease upon  the  establishment  of  a  condition 
peculiar  to  the  other,  though  an  instance 
of  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two,  does  not 
show  any  necessary  antagonism  between 
them ;  not  only  may  the  one  succeed  to 
the  other  at  very  short  intervals,  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  possible  for  them  to  co- 
exist. The  appearance  in  the  throat 
characteristic  of  Diphtheria  may  com- 
mence after  the  subsidence  of  the  redness 
occasioned  by  scarlet  fever,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  rash ;  they  may,  how- 
ever, come  on  at  any  period  of  its  course, 
and  more  rarely  the  two  diseases  may 
seem  to  be  coincident,  so  that  the  a8i>ect 
of  the  throat  on  the  first  day  may  be  indi- 
cative of  Diphtheria,  and  with  the  charac- 
teristic rash  of  scarlatina  appearing  on  the 
second  or  third  day  there  may  be  a  fall  in 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  some  epi- 
demics of  scarlet  fever  undoubted  cases  of 
the  disease  occur  without  the  character- 

«  Dr.  Ballard,  loc.  cit.  p.  78. 
*  British  Medical  Journal,  September  1864, 
p.  321. 
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istic  rash.  A  redness  of  the  skin,  and 
more  or  less  marked  rash  or  eruption, 
readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  has  sometimes  accompanied  the 
early  stages  of  Diphtheria.  Mercatus' 
mentions  a  rash  like  flea-bites  in  some  of 
the  Spanish  epidemics,  and  a  redness  of 
the  whole  face  and  neck,  with  loss  of  voice 
and  dyspmBa.  Fothergill  describes  a  rash, 
in  the  tirst  edition  of  his  treatise,  which 
he  says,  in  a  foot-note'  in  the  second  edi- 
tion, did  not  regularly  accompany  the  dis- 
ease, and  which  is  certainly  not  that  of 
scarlet  fever  ;  it  agrees  morfl  nearly  with 
tliat  lately  observed,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Babington,  as  rubeola  notha,  which  was 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in  cases 
of  Diphtheria,  appearing  on  the  first  day. 
Dr.  Fuller"  communicated  to  the  Ilarveian 
Medical  Society,  February  1858,  the  case 
of  a  child  ill  with  sore  throat  and  a  rash, 
like  scarlet  fever,  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  on  the  third  day  there  were  great 
dyspnoea  and  excitement  with  an  increase 
of  the  rash  and  of  the  redness  of  the  fiice  ; 
by  night  a  membranous  cast  of  the  pha- 
rynx was  expelled,  with  immediate  relief 
to  the  dyspnoea  and  a  rapid  subsidence  of 
the  redness  and  rash,  so  that  by  the  next 
day  no  trace  of  either  remained  ;  recovery 
was  rapid,  there  were  none  of  the  sequelse 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  no  desquamation. 
Desquamation  of  the  cuticle  from  the 
hands  and  feet  has  occurred  after  pro- 
longed illness  from  Diphtheria,  when  there 
has  been  no  preceding  rash. 

Erysipelas  comes  on  with  rigors,  or 
chills,  and  headache;  there  is  pain  in  de- 
glutition, often  extreme,  and  some  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  glands ;  the 
throat  redness,  though  intense,  is  diffused ; 
there  is  no  secretion,  and  none  of  the  fibri- 
nous exudation  characteristic  of  Diph- 
theria :  this  form  of  sore  throat  may  occur 
either  before  or  after  the  appearance  of 
the  erysipelas  on  the  face  or  head.  Ery- 
sipelas, smallpox,  and  measles  are  liable 
to  be  followed  or  complicated  by  Diph- 
theria. 

Diphtheria  may  follow  upon  tj-phoid 
fever  or  any  prolonged  and  exhausting 
disease  ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sordes  that  collect  in  the 
fauces,  and  the  special  product  of  thrnsh, 
or  muguet,  to  which  such  cases  are  liable, 
from  the  exudation  of  Diphtheria.  The 
matter  of  thrush  is  closely  attached  to  the 
mucous  membrane  when  it  is  first  exuded, 

■  Consultationes,  p.  136. 

»  Op.  cit.  2d  pditlon,  pp.  32,  33.  It  is  not 
tintil  the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition, 
twenty  years  after  this,  that  an  error  in  the 
alteration  of  this  foot-note,  and  an  added 
paragraph  to  the  preface,  led  to  the  confusion 
that  has  since  existed  between  Fothergill's 
8<iii-  fliroat  and  scarlet  fever. 

»  British  Medical  Journal,  1858,  p.  173. 


but  it  becomes  more  and  more  easily  sepa- 
rable ;  it  occurs  in  little  rounded  masses, 
is  whitish,  and  soon  projects  beyond  the 
level  of  the  surface :  if  artificially  removed, 
the  membrane  beneath  looks  slightly  hol- 
lowed, and  either  red  or  gray,  but  it  is 
neither  completely  abraded  nor  ulcerated  ; 
the  buccal  membrane  and  not  the  throat 
is  specially  the  seat  of  this  formation ;  it 
acquires  no  great  extent,  nor  considerable 
tenacity.  Chemically,  it  has  an  acid  re- 
action, is  not  acted  upon  either  by  acetic 
acid  or  by  alkalies,  and  is  only  dissolved 
or  destroyed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  these 
qualities  are  owing  to  the  large  parasitic 
vegetable  growth  of  0Wi«»na/6i£'aits,which 
also  give  to  it  special  microscopical  cha- 
racters. Sordes  occur  in  patches  of  un- 
equal thickness,  very  little  coherence,  and 
no  great  extent,  and  are  removable  with- 
out injury  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  however 
red  and  tender  it  may  be  ;  they  chiefly 
accumulate  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the 
palate,  acquire  an  acid  reaction,  and  then 
also  become  the  seat  of  the  Oiditnn  aJbi- 
cans.  It  is  only  when  the  diphtheritic 
exudation  approaches  to  these  local  and 
chemical  conditions  that  it  becomes  the 
seat  of  similar  parasitic  growths. 

Pathology. — The  general  disease  and 
the  local  lesions  that  arise  during  its  con- 
tinuance have  an  interdependence  and  mu- 
tual reaction.  The  latter  are  not  confined 
to  one  period  of  the  disease  onlj*;  they  oc- 
cur throughout  its  course,  sometimes 
proving  fetal  by  the  vital  importance  of 
their  site,  at  others  adding  to  its  force, 
and  prolonging  its  continuance.  The  gen- 
eral disease  impresses  a  special  character, 
not  only  upon  the  local  lesions  which  it 
occasions,  but  upon  any  concomitant  mor- 
bid action:  it  is  marked  throughout  by  an 
elevation  of  the  normal  temperature  of 
the  body,  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  the  spleen,  by  a  varying  amount 
of  congestive  action  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, and  of  various  parts  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fauces  and 
first  air-passages,  where  the  si>eciality  of 
the  diseased  action  is  most  marked,  and 
where  it  sometimes  expends  its  whole  vio- 
lence. 

The  local  lesion  peculiar  to  Diphtheria 
is  most  readily  induced  in  surfaces  ex- 
posed to  the  free  access  of  air,  and  though 
not  restricted  to  them,  it  is  there  that  it 
assumes  its  most  characteristic  develop- 
ment; there  is  a  state  of  blood  in  the  ca- 
pillaries, a  destruction  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles, and  a  formation  of  fibrin,  as  shown 
by  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  part  of 
the  exudation.  These  changes  take  place 
in  close  contact  with  the  bloodvessels,  and 
commence  in  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
neath the  epithelium,  transforming  the 
cells  of  the  sub-epithelial  layer  or  of  the 
epithelium  itself,  or  altogetner  replacing 
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tbem  by  the  fibrinous  exudation  or  false 
meiubnine.  The  &l8e  membrane  cannot 
be  detached  without  leaving  a  bleeding 
sarface,  which  is  rapidly  covered  with  a 
new  layer:  it  neither  assists  the  cicatriza- 
tion or  the  surface  on  which  it  forms,  nor 
ever  becomes  itself  organized.  Super- 
ficial ulceration  result*  from  the  inter- 
stitial necroeis  of  some  parts  of  the  tissue 
mvaded  by  it,  but  there  is  no  gangrene  or 
mortification  of  its  sulistance.  Changes 
of  decomposition  rapidly  take  place  in  the 
deposit  itself,  with  injurious  consequences, 
both  to  the  lymphatic  glands  near,  and  to 
the  system  at  large,  from  the  absorption 
of  effete  matters;  the  site  of  these  changes 
niay  occasion  other  ill  eflfects,  by  contami- 
nating the  air  of  respiration  on  its  passage 
to  the  lungs.  The  disappearance  of  the 
fiilse  membrane  is  effected  partly  by  this 
superficial  destruction,  and  partly  by  ab- 
sorption from  its  under  surfoce  and  edges. 
and  by  return  to  healthy  action  in  the 
Teasels  iielow.  It  is  seldom  entirely  sepa- 
rated in  this  way ;  a  thin  layer  is  often 
left,  through  which  pink  points  gradually 
•{^>ear;  soon  only  isolated  spots  of  exuda- 
tion remain,  which  are  finally  removed  by 
absorption,  gradually  effected  as  the  pro- 
cess of  reparation  proceeds.  This  is  some- 
times much  retarded  by  the  constitutional 
debility  induced  by  the  disease;  and  is 
sometimes  interferwi  with  by  a  retrograde 
I»T>ce8s  of  ulceration. 

The  extension  of  false  membrane  pro- 
ceeds, primarily,  from  the  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  original  centres  of  its  deposit ; 
secondarily,  from  the  invasion  of  contigu- 
ous sur&ces;  the  morbid  action  may  thus 
extend  gradually  in  every  direction,  or 
advance  with  great  rapidity  on  the  parts 
irritated  by  the  accompanymg  serous  exu- 
dation. This  may  be  one  cause  of  im- 
plication of  the  air  tubes,'  and  of  that 
progress  of  the  disease  from  above  down- 
wards which  Louis  was  induced  to  con- 
sider as  almost  the  law  of  its  extension. 
An  illustration  of  the  opposite  mode  of 
extension  is  sometimes  seen  when  Diph- 
theria extends  from  the  nose  to  the  lachry- 
mal duct,  and  thence  to  the  conjunctiva; 
or  in  its  progress  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  palatine  arch  to  the  uvula;  the  tur- 
gescence  preceding  the  exudation  causes 
the  avala  to  be  recurved  upon  the  side 
ab^ady  affected;  soon  the  false  membrane 
has  not  only  invested  the  whole  uvula, 
but  extends  upwards  behind  the  velum. 
Wherever  false  membrane  is  formed,  some 
d^:ree  of  inflammatory  action  is  excited; 
this  may  either  approach  very  nearly, 

'  Not  only  may  noxiong  matters  thus  reach 
th«  trachea,  bat  detached  shreds  of  secretion 
tmm  it  niay  be  drawn  into  the  smaller  bron- 
fhu  and  mechanically  block  up,  by  a  kind  of 
embolism,  some  lobules  of  the  Inng,  as  pointed 
oat  by  Sir  W.  Jenner. 


both  in  Its  products  and  symptoms,  to  the 
type  of  ordinary  iuliammatiou,  or  be  en- 
tirely subordinated  to  the  influence  of  the 
general  disease,  in  which  case  this  pecu- 
liarity is  remarked— that  the  less  marked 
the  inflammatory  condition,  the  more  ex- 
tensive is  the  pseudo-membranous  forma- 
tion. 

The  evidence  of  the  general  disease 
next  in  importance  is  the  existence  of  al- 
bumen in  the  urine.    Dr.  Copland,  in  his 
Dictionary,  first  mentions  "albuminous 
urine"  in  his  account  of  the  pathology  of 
croup,  which  is  framed  to  include  the 
croupal  complications  of  this  disease.    We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wade,  of  Birming- 
ham, for  demonstrating  the  dependence 
of  this  system  upon  Diphtheria.    Bouchut 
and  Empis'  soon  after  called  attention  to 
its  importance,  and  Dr.  Sanderson*  con- 
siderably advanced  our  knowledge  of  its 
relation  to  the  general  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  showing  that  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  albumen  did  not 
interfere  with  the  large  excretion  of  urea, 
which  accompanies  the  progress  of  the 
general  disease.     I  possess  notes  of  three 
cases  confirmatory  of  his  observation;  in 
that  of  J.  B.  before  referred  to,  thirty-one 
determinations  of  the  quantities  of  urea 
and  albumen  were  made  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirty-seventh  day  of  the  disease,  by 
Mr.   W.  Dnnnett  Spanton,  now  of  the 
North  Staffordshire   Infirmary,  at   that 
time  (1861)  residing  with  me.    .On  the 
tenth  day  of  the  disease,  when  the  albu- 
men was  estimated  at  one-third,  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  was  twice  as  much  as  is  nor- 
!  mally  excreted,  the  specific  gravity  being 
I  1016;  it  was  not  until  the  thirty-seventn 
I  day  that  the  urea  fell  to  its  nomitil  quan- 
I  tity,  and  albumen  was  then  for  the  first 
time  absent:  the  specific  gravity  iiad  fallen 
from  lOld  to  1010.    Subsequent  observa- 
tions on  the  forty-seventh,   fifty-fourth, 
and  sixty-second  days,  agreed  very  closely 
with  the'  last  result.    The  albuminuria  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  solely  dependent 
on  an  original  change  in  the  blood-,  but 
chiefly  upon  a  morbid  process  in  the  kid- 
ney, which  is  one  of  the  disseminated  le- 
sions of  structure  occasioned  bv  the  gene- 
ral disease.   Congestion  of  the  ^alpighian 
tufts  is  an  early  lesion,  followed  by  further 
change  in  the  tubercular  structure  of  the 
kidney;  a  relation  is  found  between  these 
changes  and  the  amount  of  albumen,  but 
no  constant  relation  between  the  albumen 
and  the  amount  of  blood  change.    In  the 
case  of  Walker,  where  albumen  did  not 
occur  till  late  in  the  disease,  the  blood 
change  was  extreme,  as  evinced  by  hemor- 
rhagic oozing  from  the  palate,  petechise, 
and  purpura;  there  was  no  htematuria  af 


<  L'Union  M&licale,  No.  132,  1858. 
*  Brit,   and   For.   Med.-Chirarg.    Review, 
January  1860,  p.  196. 
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any  period,  and  recent  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney was  found  po»t  morUm.  Tliat  the 
function  of  the  kidney  may  be  seriously 
interfered  with,  and  even  suppressed,  is 
shown  by  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gull,' 
and  by  one  reported  at  the  Pathological 
Society,  February,  18tt5,  by  Dr.  Green- 
how.*  Dr.  Humphry  gives  one  instance 
of  the  occmrrence  of*  anasarca,'  but  these 
cases  are  rare:  albuminuria  does  not  jK-r- 
sist  after  convalescence.  Blood  changes 
may  be  concerned  in  these  symptoms ; 
that  these  changes  are  considerable  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  shown  by 
the  hemorrhagic  tendency,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  after  death,  by  the  remark- 
aijle  pallor  during  the  illness,  and  the  anse- 
mia  of  convalescence,  while  the  frequent 
afl'ection  of  the  spleen  would  point  to  a 
cause  of  this  aglobulosis  of  the  blood. 
Whether  the  lesions  of  innervation  are 
owing  to  this  cause,  to  a  failure  of  nutri- 
tion m  the  nerve  textures,  or  to  a  more 
special  effect  of  the  diphtheritic  poison,  is 
doubtful;  from  the  instability  of  the  dis- 
ordered innervation,  and  the  variety  of 
conditions  which  it  assumes,  we  may  con- 
clude with  M.  Trousseau,  "that  the  le- 
sion of  the  nervous  centres  is  not  of  a  very 
grave  cliaracter."  The  impairment  of 
vision  is  generally,  as  remarked  by  Mr. 
Dixon,*  due  to  loss  of  adjusting  power, 
and  there  is  Inaction  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cles; he  has  not  found  any  important 
change  m  the  retina.  Some  of  the  more 
serious  and  persistent  muscular  paralyses 
are  owing  to  wasting  or  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  tissue  itself.  There  are  no 
good  reasons  for  supposing  that  either 
special  deterioration  or  the  blood,  or  alte- 
ration of  its  quality,  precedes  the  devel- 
opment of  Diphtheria;  a  state  of  hyperi- 
nosis,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not  that 
induced  by  many  of  the  diseases  to  which 
Diphtheria  readily  succeeds;  the  altera- 
tions in  the  properties  of  the  blood,  physi- 
cal, vital,  or  chemical,  are  rather  the  con- 
sequences than  the  cause  of  the  disease; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  first  influence 
of  the  disease,  as  well  as  Its  later  effects, 
are  exerted  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Morbid  Anatomt.— The  special  pro- 
duct of  Diphtheria  has  affinities  with  some 
deposits  formed  in  other  diseases,  with 
the  products  of  some  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  with  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood, 
which  it  often  closely  resembles  in  appear- 
ance and  some  of  its  physical  properties. 


becomes  transparent  in  strong  acetic  acid, 
and  is  disintegrated  or  dissolved  by  caus- 
tic alkalies.  It  is  unaltered  by  maceration 
in  water,  and  yields  no  gelatine  to  it,  as 
tested  by  tanhm ;  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  the  bully  coat,  and  from  coagulable 
lymph,  and  also  in  eiving  no  evidence  of 
albumen  on  being  ooiled ;  it  is  stained 
brown  by  tincture  of  iodine,  and  assumes 
entirely  the  chai-acter  of  pure  fibrin.  It 
is  possible  to  obtain  solution  of  some  speci- 
mens in  the  same  way  that  Denis'  dis- 
solved recent  fibrin,  and  to  find  them  un- 
mixed with  other  protein  matters;  other 
specimens  less  fibrillated,  or  less  recent, 
are  not  acted  upon  in  this  way.  The 
tubes  of  exudation  found  in  the  bronchi 
will  often  lose  their  coherence  on  macera- 
tion in  water  only,  and  afford  evidence  of 
albumen  on  boiling,  which  will  not  always 
be  the  case  with  the  denser  membrane 
from  the  trachea. 

Microscopically  the  superficial  part  of 
the  exudation  is  made  up  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  membrane  on  which  it  occurs, 
entangle<l  in  the  upper  layers  of  a  trans- 
parent homogeneous  substance,  through- 
out which  are  found  some  altered  epi- 
thelium cells,  granular  corpuscles,  and 
nucleolar  bodies,  in  varying  proportion; 
they  become  less  numerous  in  the  lower 
layer  of  the  exudation,  in  which  blood- 
corpuscles  and  pus  cells  frequently  occur. 
Fibrillation,  similar  to  that  at  other 
fibrinous  exudations,  is  sometimes  ob- 
served on  the  under-surface  of  the  diph- 
theritic false  membrane,  from  the  fauces. 
The  false  membrane  from  the  trachea  is 
corpuscular  throughout,  as  is  also  the 
pulpy  and  granular  deposit  which  is  some- 
times found  in  the  fauces,  and  is  more 
frequent  in  the  larynx;  these  deposits 
rapidly  pass  into  granular  degeneration. 
In  the  bronchial  exudation  the  corpuscu- 
lar element  differs  little  from  that  observed 
in  the  product  of  ordinary  inflammation 
there  ;  sometimes  little  fiakes  of  fibrin  are 
found  attached  to  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, but  the  only  other  evidence  of  its 
presence  is  the  coherence  of  the  bronchial 
casts.  The  laminated,  or  fibrillar,  the 
pultaceous  and  the  granular,  or  corpuscu- 
lar, are  the  leading  forms  of  this  exuda- 
tion ;  they  may  present  themselves  in  any 
combination  under  the  same  morbid  influ- 
ence :  in  the  trachea  they  are  always  as- 
8o<;iated,  and  either  may  predominate; 
the  fibrillated  may  be  deposited  in  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissue  of  the 
larvnx,'  and  the  sranular  mav  be  seen  la 
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the  fauces  together  with  the  laminated, 
the  less  coherent  deposit,  niisnoniinated 
cronpous,  being  as  truly  diphtheritic  as 
tb«  more  tough,  leather-like  formation. 
The  one  point  common  to  both  is  their 
intimate  relation  to  the  structure  of  the 
membrane  on  which  they  are  formed.  In 
the  case  of  Bowra  I  saw  deposit  in  the 
CQDtii^uous  edges  of  the  true  and  false  vo- 
f»l  cords,  the  sacculus  laryn<ns  l>eing  free, 
and  the  commencing  graniilar  de])osit  in 
the  trachea  tirmly  imbedded  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  Dr.  AVilson  Fox  has 
demonstrated,  in  all  stages  of  tracheal 
exudations,  lesions  of  the  membrane  some- 
times exposing  the  fibrous  tissue  beneath, 
both  in  a!dults  and  in  ctuldreu.  M.  Hache 
observes'  the  resistance  to  the  separation 
of  the  false  membrane  from  the  trachea 
at  a  certain  stage,  and  calls  attention'  to 
the  sanguineous  points  found  imlwdded 
in  its  mtder-surface  when  removed. 

The  condition  of  the  tissue  in  which  the 
morbid  action  is  exerted,  tliough  of  less 
importance  tlian  the  general  course  of  the 
disease,  afibrds  better  miaans  of  character- 
izing it  than  the  exudation  to  which  it 
sives  rise  :  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a 
distinction  founded  upon  the  two  forms 
of  exudation  in  this  disease  is  thus  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  advanced  pathologists 
of  Germany  .-* — "The  difference  which  I 
formerly  established  Ijetween  the  croupous 
and  diphtheritic  forms,  is  often  lost  in 
particular  cases,  so  that  the  true  croup  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  invades  the  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  ay,  verv  often 
coexists  with  Diphtherite  at  the  back  of 
the  pharynx  and  of  the  &uces ;  and  not 
till  the  deeper  bronchi  are  reached,  or  the 
pulmonary  cells,  does  it  bttcome  a  free 
exudation.  This  is  found  not  only  in  the 
epidemic  croup  of  children,  but  also  in 
Diphtherite  occurring  in  typhoid  condi- 
tions, and  in  hospital  gangrene ;  or  simul- 
taneously with  diphtheritic  necrosis  of  the 
vaj^nal  and  intestinal  mucous  surfaces." 
This  interstitial  necrosis,  or  ulceration  of 
the  sur&ces  in  relation  with  the  exuda- 
tion, is  the  anatomical  character  on  which 
the  distinction  between  the  diseases  here 
mentioned  and  Croup,  in  our  acceptation 
of  the  term,  must  be  liased. 

The  diphtheritic  deposit  may  occur  in 
isolated  patches,  or  extend  continuously 
from  the  nares  to  the  bronchi ;  it  may  tie 
moulded  on  to  any  anfractuosity  of  the 
nasal  passages ;  it  may  line  the  whole 
plioryugeal  cavity,  adhere  to  both  surfaces 
of  the  epiglottis,  cover  the  interior  of  the 
lan-nx,  form  a  cylindrical  cast  .of  the 
trachea,  and  may  thus  be  removable  fh>m 
even  the  smaller  bronchi.    More  rarely  it 

<  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  tome  i.  p.  318. 
«  Ibid.  p.  319. 

•  Vircliow,  Path,  nnd  Therapie,  vol.  i.  p. 
292. 


is  found  to  extend  in  this  manner  through- 
out the  oesophagus ;  in  one  of  the  two  cases 
reported  by  Bretonneau,'  it  was  strongly 
adnerent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
In  two  of  seventy-four  cases  tabulated  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal,'  the  oesopha- 
gus was  partially  affected,  one  with,  one 
without  extension  to  the  air-passages.  In 
a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Morley  Harrison, 
of  Manchester,'  the  false  membrane  ex- 
tended forwards  to  the  mouth,  and  a 
patch  existed  upon  the  fitenum  linguee. 
Dr.  Bristowe  gives  an  instance  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  wsophagus  being  cov- 
ered. Virchow  alludes  to  one  case  ;  he 
has  seen  the  occurrence  of  false  membrane 
in  the  gall-bladder.* 

The  tonsils  are  frequently  the  seat  of 
this  formation  ;  it  is  often  detached  early, 
but  may  accumulate  to  a  surprising  thick- 
ness, the  outer  surface  retaining  for  a 
time  the  exact  appearance  of  the  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  marked  with  the  opening  of 
its  follicles.  I  have  met  with  one  speci- 
men, which  it  was  difficult  to  believe  was 
not  the  organ  itself  under  examination  ; 
e\ei-y  part  of  it  was  soluble  in  Denis' 
solution,  and  no  trace  of  organized  tissue 
occurred  throughout  its  suostance ;  this 
exudation  has  attained  to  the  thickness  of 
two-thirds  of  an  inch.*  The  decomposi- 
tion of  such  concrete  deposits,  their  varied 
color  from  admixture  of  altered  blood,  and 
their  detachment  in  offensive  shreds,  lias 
often  given  a  false  idea  of  the  gangrene  of 
the  tissue  beneath,  which  really  remains 
almost  intact.  Bi-etonneau  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  this  fact,  but 
while  he  correctly  described  the  "  ecchy- 
moscs  of  no  great  extent,  as  well  as  the 
slight  erosion  of  the  surfaces  on  which  the 
disease  had  existed  longest,"' insisted  too 
much  upon  the  integrity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  being  always  preserved ;  but 
though  much  may  be  repaired  before 
'  death,  it  is  rare  not  to  find  some  evidence 
'  oflesionofthe  mucous  membrane.  Some- 
I  times  the  submucous  layer  is  bare  and 
I  granular,  without  delinea  ulceration  ;'  at 
]  other  times  a  defined  ulcer  exists,  exixisin" 
the  muscular  fibres.'  M.  Louis  noticed 
erosion  of  cartilage  at  the  posterior  nares. 
The  uvula  and  part  of  the  soft  palate  have 


'  These  cases,  and  two  others  occurring  in 
children  vith  implications  of  the  larynx,  are 
mentioned  by  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  tome  i.  p. 
322. 

»  Biit.  Med.  Joum.  1859,  pp.  305-6. 

*  Ibid.  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  A  complete 
cast  of  the  tube  was  ejected. 

*  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

*  Memoirs  on  Diphtheria.  New  Sydenham 
Society,  1859,  p.  98. 

*  Traitfi  de  la  Diphtherite,  p.  33. 

'  Dr.  J.  R.  Hughes,  Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
18->9,  p.  80. 

*  Barthez  et  Rilliet,  tome  i.  pp.  259  and  287. 
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been  lost  by  ulceration.'  Dr.  Sanderson' 
mentions  the  division  of  the  left  half  of 
the  soft  palate  by  a  penetrating  ulcer. 
Mr.  Simon'  describes  a  circular  ulcer  of 
the  pharynx  and  other  signs  of  ulceration. 
Dr.  Ashley*  observed  phagedeena  com- 
mence at  one  tonsil  and  extend  to  the 
carotid.  Ulcerations  on  either  surface  of 
the  epiglottis,  and  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  submucous  tissue 
may  be  infiltrated  with  blood,  with  serum, 
or  with  inflammatory  products.  Dr.  New- 
man' reports  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
in  the  palate  soon  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  superficial  exudation.  In  the  case 
described  by  Sir  T.  Watson,'  pus  was 
found  in  one  tonsil,  and  this  has  since 
been  not  infrequently  observed.  Mr. 
Pound,'  of  Odiham,  reports  a  case  of  ab- 
scess in  the  pharynx,  and  Greenhow' 
gives  one  of  post-pharyngeal  abscess. 
Suppuration  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  the 
cervical  glands ;  they  are  large  and  red,  or 
paler,  and  brittle,  and  sometimes  present 
a  spleniform  disorganization  ;  the  swelling 
around  them  is  from  infiltration  of  serum 
in  the  cellular  tissue.  Dr.  Bristowe'  re- 
ports a  remarkable  effusion  of  blood  among 
all  the  tissues  of  the  neck.  Various  forms 
of  petechia,  purpura  and  superficial  es- 
chars are  found  upon  the  skin,  and  spots 
of  purpura,  peteehise,  and  ecchymotic 
staining  are  frequent  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  muscular  tissue  and  under 
the  serous  membranes,  as  on  the  lung, 
upon  or  within  the  heart  and  the  perito- 
neum. 1  have  met  with  no  instance  of 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  occurred  in  the  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Bristowe. 

Fibrinous  coagula  are  very  frequently 
met  with  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  ex- 
tending into  the  great  vessels.  This  oc- 
currence is  not  limited  to  cases  where 
there  has  been  obstruction  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, though  they  are  at  least  as  frequent 
in  the  right  cavities  as  in  the  left.  Dr. 
Barry,  "  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  reports  three 
cases,  all  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart ; 
the  coagulum  existed  in  the  right  auricle 
ouly  in  one  case,  and  in  another  extended 

■  Greenhow,  op.  cit.  p.  201. 


into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Dr.  Rollo' 
gives  the  case  of  a  soldier  where,  with 
the  characteristic  exudation  of  Diphthe- 
ria, fibrous  polypi  were  found  in  the  right 
ventricle.  The  lungs  are  frequently  con- 
Sjested,  and  the  seat  of  lobular  hepatiza- 
tion in  various  stages,  often  sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  even 
where  no  exudation  has  occun-ed  in  the 
air-iKissages.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  is 
sometimes  found.  Where  the  air-pas- 
sages are  the  seat  of  the  exudation,  lobar 
and  lobular  pneumonia,  the  latter  often 
secondary  to  embolism  of  the  smaller 
I  bronchi,  with  collapse  of  lung  tissue,  and 
'  acute  vesicular  emphj^ma,  have  gener- 
^  ally  been  induced.  The  vessels  of  the 
I  brain  or  of  the  pia  mater  have  presented 
'  fine  injection  in  some  cases ;  in  others 
'  there  has  been  fulness  of  the  sinuses,  and 
even  transudation  of  blood  :  and  Dr.  Gull 
reports*  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord,  with 
soft,  purulent  lymph  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
space.  Dr.  Humphry*  has  met  with  a 
small  spot  of  suppuration  on  the  under- 
surface  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere, 
with  softening  of  the  adjacent  brain  sub- 
stance, attributed  to  Diphtheria.  The 
liver  is  frequently  found  full,  sometimes 
greatly  congested^  but  is  seldom  the  seat 
of  disease.  The  stomach  often  presents 
serious  changes,  its  mucous  membrane 
being  softened,  unequally  thickened,  and 
red  from  small  patches  of  deep-colored 
congestion,  or  tram  extravasated  blood ; 
sometimes  these  changes  are  fouad  in 
connection  with  isolated  patches  of  opaque 
deposit  at  its  cardiac  end,  and  the  ceso- 
phagus  presents  abrasions  of  its  mucous 
membrane  when  it  has  been  the  seat  of 
deposit.  Vascular  injection  and  minute 
ecchymoscs  have  been  found  in  the  small 
intestines,  the  follicular  orifices  are  often 
conspicuous,  more  rarely  Peyer's  patches 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  are  very 
distinct  and  prominent;  sometimes  de- 
posit and  ulceration  occur  in  the  large 
intestines,  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  dysentery.  The  spleen  is  gener- 
ally found  full  and  soft,  more  frequently 
paler  in  color  than  redder,  and  often  pre- 
senting a  cloudy  or  opaque  appearance  on 
section. 

The  kidneys  may  often  appear  healthy 
to  the  naked  eve.  but  are  verv  rarelv 
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CUOU3.  the  general  aspect,  sometimes  mot- 
t!o<l  firom  an  irroguUxr  blending  of  anteiuia 
anu  congestion,  is  more  often  of  a  pale 
than  of  a  deep  color ;  they  have  not  been 
found  in  the  extreme  state  of  disorgani- 
zation sometimes  seen  after  scarlet  fever. 
The  tubales  appear  opaque,  from  the 
epithelial  cells  being  numerous,  easily 
detached,  and  filled  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  finely-granular  material,  in 
which  oily  globules  are  sometimes  abund- 
ant. Some  tubes  are  devoid  of  epithe- 
lium, and  present  transparent,  fibrinous 
casts,  or  these  are  found  separated  from 
the  tubes  to  which  they  correspond  in 
diameter ;  occasionally  blood-corpuscles 
are  found  in  the  tubules ;  more  frequently 
they  are  filled  with  masses  of  epithelial 
cells  and  fibrinous  exudation.  These 
changes  are  as  noticeable  in  the  medul- 
lary as  in  the  cortical  structure ;  granular 
exudation  is  also  found  between  the  Mal- 
pijibian  capillaries  and  their  capsule. 
The  supra-renal  capsules  have  been  found 
intensely-  vascular. 

Pbogkosis.— No  case  of  Diphtheria  is 
to  be  regarded  without  anxiety ;  every 
danger  incident  to  the  disease  may  re- 
solt,  though  the  early  symptoms  are  but 
slightly  marked.  The  successive  appear- 
ance of  fresh  patches  of  deposit,  of  albu- 
minuria, or  of  other  signs  of  the  disease, 
excites  alarm,  lest  its  next  local  manifes- 
tation should  be  in  the  larynx :  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  many  of  these  signs, 
and  the  increase  of  any  of  them,  as  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
of  the  amount  of  exudation,  indicate  an 
intensity  of  the  general  disease  which  th'! 
young  or  enfeebled  will  hardly  withstand* 
and  which,  with  implication  of  the  larynx, 
will  be  rapidly  fatal.  The  least  larvngeal 
quality  of  the  voice  or  cough,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  respiration,  is  a  sign  of  the 
gteatest  danger  ;  it  may,  in  the  strongest 
person,  soon  end  in  fatal  obstruction  of 
the  glottis  from  the  occurrence  of  exuda- 
tion there,  or  it  may  be  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  equally  fatal  and  more  insidious 
extension  of  it  to  the  bronchi.  Much 
exudation  in  the  nasal  passage  is  unfavor- 
able. If  both  nares  are  occluded,  respi- 
ration must  be  carried  on  by  the  mouth 
with  great  discomfort ;  this  may  be  a 
cause  of  death  in  young  children,  as  they 
are  thus  unable  to  suck.  The  occur- 
rence of  hemorrliages  is  a  bad  and  dan- 
gerous symptom  ;  so  is  repeated  vomiting 
and  purging  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  These  symptoms  occurring  some- 
what later,  bring  on  death  by  exhaustion, 
aod  indicate  either  serious  alteration  in 
the  blood,  or  that  the  stomach  has  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  disease.  A  very 
rapid  pulse,  except  at  the  commencement, 
is  indicative   of  danger ;  so  also  if  the 


pulse  fall  below  the  normal  frequency. 
;  Albuminuria,  if  unattended  by  any  rise 
I  in  temperature,  is  in  itself  not  serious  ns 
I  Ion':;  as  the  urine  is  in  normal  quantity, 
I  without  blood  corpuscles  or  casts  of  tubes, 
;  and  while  the  specific  gravity  continues 
to  be  high.     Any  increase  of  the  tempc- 
I  rature  of  the  body  after  the  first  five  days, 
I  or  a  persistence  of  high  temperature  after 
!  the  first  ten  days,  is  unfavorable ;  a  sud- 
I  den  rise  may  indicate  danger  from  some 
intercurrent  disease.    There  is  also  the 
danger  of  relapses  from  the  slightest  dcbili- 
!  tating  causes,  either  in  the  earliest  or  nt 
'  the  fittest  periods  of  the  illness.     The 
I  liability  to  laryngeal  obstruction  is  great- 
I  est  to  war's  the  end  of  the  first  week ;  it 
I  begins  with  the  commencement  of  the 
I  disease,  and  probably  continues  through- 
out ;   tnis  complication  has  happened  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  day,'  and  possibly 
later.'      These   dangers    are    especially 
treacherous,  as  they  may  occur  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  but  little  exudation 
on  the  larynx,  and  as  a  period  of  compara- 
tive convalescence  may  intervene  between 
either  the  first  symptoms  and  the  laiyn- 
geal  complication,  or  between  those  of  the 
more  advanced  disease  and  its  asthenic 
accidents.     The  first  impression  of  the 
general  disease  may  be  so  profound  as  to 
make  recovery  impossible ;  on  the  other 
hand,  cases  commencing  with   marked 
constitutional  reaction,  and  with  symp- 
toms generally  unfavorable,  such  as  vom- 
iting,  epistaxis,  or   nocturnal  delirium, 
may  recover  without    experiencing    the 
more  serious  consequences  of  the  disease. 
Certain  epidemics  and  certain  periods 
of  them  are  marked  by  a  great  fatality, 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  all 
or  nearly  all  of  those  seized  have  died. 
Age  and  family  constitution  have   the 
greatest  influenc*e ;  where  one  member  of 
a  femily  has  suffered  severely  from  this 
disease,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  dread 
its  effects  upon  the  younger  members  of 
the  same  family.   The  proportion  of  deaths 
to  seizures  in  1,321  cases  reported  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  18o8-59,  is  one 
in  seven  ;  among  the  severer  cases,  and  at 
the  height  of  any  local  epidemic  outbreak, 
it  was  as  high  as  one  in  three  ;  in  other 
cases  it  wasless  than  one  in  ten.    Of  the 
seventy-four  cases  collected  by  the  British 
Medical  Journal,'  twenty-six  died, — four- 


'  Etude  de  la  Diphtb6rite,  par  G.  S.  Empis* 
Arch.  GSn.  de  M6d.,  1850,  s.  4,'  tome  xsii.  p. 
298. 

•  Cases  of  Diphtheria,  hy  G.  M.  Humphry, 
M.D.  Case  7.  Brit.  Med.  Jonrnal,  July  4, 
18(i3.  Dr.  Ballard  tabulates  one  case,  loo. 
oit.  p.  65. 

»  Brit.  Med.  Jonrnal,  1859,  p.  498.  Of 
eighty  fatal  cas»s  occurring  in  Islington  in 
1858-59,  Dr.  Ballard  found  that  in  fifty-eigUt 
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tccn  from  asthenia,  eight  from  implication 
of  tlie  larynx,  tiirce  from  syncope,  aud 
one  from  subsiequout  bronchitis.  These 
cases  were  mostly  severe,  aud  seldom 
under  treatment  at  their  commencement. 
One  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  a 
favorable  result  is  the  early  recognition 
and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Therapeutics. —In  Diphtheria  both 
local  aud  general  means  of  treatment  are 
required  ;  the  cure  of  particular  cases  may 
sometimes  be  attributable  to  the  one, 
sometimes  to  the  other,  but  in  no  case  can 
cither  be  safely  disregarded.  Tlie  general 
therapeutical  indications  are  of  primary 
importance  throughout ;  they  consist 
neither  in  attempts  to  nullify  a  poison  by 
spcciflcs,  nor  to  expel  it  by  elimination, 
but  in  withstanding  the  encroachment  of 
the  disease,  and  in  sustaining  the  vital 
powers. 

Complete  rest  and  purity  of  air  are  es- 
sential. Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required 
throughout ;'  they  are  often  as  service- 
able early  in  the  disease  as  in  that  part  of 
its  course  when  they  become  indispensa- 
ble. A  rapid  pulse  indicates  their  em- 
ployment, and  heat  of  skin  is  no  counter- 
indication.  The  limit  to  their  adminis- 
tration should  be  calculated  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of 
blana  liquid  representing  water  that  can 
be  taken  at  the  same  time.  In  certain 
cases  one  or  two  full  doses  of  quinine  may 
he  given,  often  with  good  effect  when  there 
is  either  vertigo,  headache,  or  vomiting  ; 
soon  afterwards  beef-tea,  eggs,  or  even 
more  solid  food,  can  be  taken,  as  well  as 
the  brandy  or  wine  ;  milk,  in  any  form,  is 
always  suitable.  The  night  must  not  pass 
without  either  nourishment  or  stimulant 
being  given ;  wakefulness  or  nocturnal 
delirium  is  often  thus  obviated ;  some- 
times a  dose  of  morphia  or  opiiun  has  to 
be  combined  with  the  stimulant,  after  the 
second  or  third  night,  if  restlessness  then 
persist. 

The  condition  of  the  fauces  must  be  al- 
leviated by  the  free  use  of  ice  sucked  or 
swallowed,  and  by  any  of  the  soothing 
means  hereafter  mentioned  internally, 
and  by  moderately  warm  applications  ex- 


ternally. [One  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  often  really  serviceable  applications  is 
ice,  taken  into  the  mouth  in  small  pieces 
and  swallowed  slowly.  Some  practitioners 
assert  this  to  liave  a  more  beneficial  effect 
than  any  other  local  remedy. — H.]  When 
the  patient  first  comes  uncler  observation, 
a  patch  of  exudation  may  be  apparent, 
such  as  to  require  energetic  topical  mea- 
sures. For  tills  purpose  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  so  as 
thoroughly  to  come  into  contact  both  with 
the  patch  and  the  turgid  mucous  mem- 
brane surrounding  it.  The  strength  of 
the  solution  should  not  exceed  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
three  of  distilled  water ;  the  superficial 
whiteness  left  by  it  will  clear  off  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  is  easily  distinj^uishable 
from  the  points  of  exudation.  A  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  honey  in  equal 
proportions,  or  with  one  or  two  parts  of 
water,  is  as  effectual  in  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  exudation,  but  leaves  a  more 
persistent  white  mark.  These  applica- 
tions, when  seen  to  be  efiicient,  need  not 
be  repeated  ;  care  is  to  be  taken  that  no 
excess  of  them  reach  beyond  where  they 
are  required.  The  strong  acid  and  sohd 
nitrate  of  silver  are  both  objectionable.' 
Where  there  is  much  redness  and  pain  a 
weaker  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one 
part  to  eight  or  twelve  of  water,  pencilled 
over  the  whole  surface,  tends  to  prevent 
further  exudation,  and  affords  relief  to 
the  local  discomfort.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
diluted  with  five  parts  of  water,  may  be  ap- 
pUed  in  the  same  way  with  the  same  effect. 
As  soon  as  nourishment,  however  light, 
can  be  retained  by  the  stomach,  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  perenloride  of  iron,  the  equi- 
valent of  twenty  or  forty  minims  of  the 
tincture,  should  be  given,  with  not  less 
than  half  an  ounce  of  water  and  half  a 
drachm  of  glycerin  ;  this  should  be  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  hours,  or  still 
more  frequently,  so  that  as  much  as  a 
drachm  of  the  iron,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
the  tincture,  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity  may 
be  reached  even  in  children,  during  severe 
attacks.  It  should  be  commenced  on  the 
first  day  of  the  illness,  or  as  soon  as  the 


deaths  twenty-seven  were  from  Uryngeal  affection,  and  twenty-three  from  exhanstion  ;  thus 
distribated  as  to  age  aud  period  of  illness : — 
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patient  comes  under  notice,  and  continued 
till  the  tongue  becomes  red  and  the  tiiroat 
improves;  when  deposit  has  already  taken 
place,  the  good  effect  of  the  remedy  will 
be  shown,  not  by  any  alteration  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  patch,  but  by  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  accompaayiog  secretion,  and 
by  an  improvement  of  the  general  symp- 
tmns;  it  is  not  to  be  discontinued  for 
some  days,  and  may  require  energetic 
repetition  if  improvement  is  slow  in  ap- 
pearii^.  Dr.  Druitt '  reports  a  case  where 
great  benefit  followed  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  ad- 
ministered under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
amounting  to  one  ounce  and  a  half  in  the 
twelve  hours.  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,'  of 
Edinburgh,  first  proved  the  utility  of  iron 
in  this  form  and  quantity  in  erysipelas, 
and  his  brother,  Dr.  C.  !lBell,  advocated 
its  employment  in  analoj^ous  diseases ; 
hence  its  application  in  Diphtheria.  Dr. 
Godfre3%'  of  Enfield,  used  it  in  this  way, 
and  its  use  was  further  recommended  by 
Dr.  Heslop,  of  Birmingham ;  it  was  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  the  Boulogne 
epidemic,  and  M.  Aubrun  *  gives  the  re- 
solt  of  three  years'  favorable  experience. 
The  solutions  of  the  pemitrate  of  iron,  or 
of  the  acetate,  answer  equally  well  when 

g'ven  in  proportionate  doses,  the  latter 
ling  stronger,  the  former  of  less  strength, 
than  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride.  A 
local  as  well  as  a  general  influence  is 
exerted  by  these  ageats ;  they  have  a 
constringing  efiect  on  the  vessels,  and 
their  action  on  the  decomposing  exuda- 
tion is  antiseptic  ;  their  general  effect  is 
as  much  owin^  to  a  topical  action  on  the 
whole  gastro-mtestinal  canal,  as  to  at»- 
aorptioo,  for  when  the  prescril)ed  quantity 
rfthe  persalt  of  iron  is  reduced  by  soda  in 
the  presence  of  citric  acid,  and  so  admin- 
istered la  a  soluble  form  little  liable  to 
decomposition,  and  readily  available  for 
ftbsorption,  no  favorable  effect  is  produced  ; 
indeed,  none  of  the  protosalts  of  iron  are 
equally  efficacious  at  the  outset  of  the  dis- 
ease. [Chloiate  of  potassium  (mentioned 
farther  on)  is  regarded  by  many  pliysicians 
in  America  as  the  most  valuable  of  medi- 
cines in  Diphtheria.  It  may  be  used  early 
and  fit«ly ;  with  adults,  twenty  grains 
every  three  hours ;  with  children  five 
years  old,  five  grains,  every  two  or  three 
tKHirs,  will  not  be  excessive. — H.l 
The  local  action  upon  the  surfaces  a,f- 


draught,  is  essential ;  half  a  dmchm  ench 
of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  irou 
and  glycerine  with  six  or  seven  drachms 
of  watttr,  may  be  injected  into  the  nares 
by  an  ordinary  glass  syringe,  the  point  of 
which  is  shielded  by  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing,  or  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  piiarvnx  Dy  means  of  the  lar>°ngeal 
syringe  directed  upwards.  These  parts 
may  be  gently  and  eflSciently  irrigated  by 
placing  a  vessel  of  any  fit  li(}uid  at  an  ele- 
vation, and  inserting  an  india-rubber  tube 
from  it  into  either  nostril.  When  the 
patch  is  already  formed,  and  the  secretion 
in  the  fauces  considerable,  it  is  well  to 
apply  a  stronger  solution  of  the  perchlo- 
ride, not  exceeding  the  strength  of  the 
tincture,  by  means  of  a  ftill-siz^  camel's- 
hair  brush,  both  to  the  patch  and  to  the 
adjacent  surfac-es.  A  patch  of  consider- 
able thickness,  and  intimately  adherent 
to  the  membrane,  may  be  touched  with  a 
preparation  twice  the  strength  of  the  tinc- 
ture, made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the 
liquor  ferri  perchloridi  and  of  glycerine ; 
this  application  is  strongly  styptic,  and 
should  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
exudation,  which  it  readily  penetrates: 
and  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  vessels 
beneath.  Where  the  use  of  the  persalts 
of  iron  is  commenced  early,  and  persisted 
in,  the  necessity  for  local  application  to 
the  throat  is  often  obviated,  and  it  is  better 
to  encounter  a  little  difficulty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medicine,  which  may 
be  given  in  any  degree  of  dilution,  than  to 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  always  dis- 
agreeable, though  often  indispensable, 
performance  of  topical  medication.  The 
medicine  is  better  given  at  the  time  of 
takinj^  nourishment,  the  pain  of  swallow- 
ing diminishes  under  its  use,  and  its  ap- 
plication in  any  way  to  the  whole  pharynx 
affords  relief. 

Difficulty  of  deglutition  is  often  a  seri- 
ous aggravation  of  the  illness.  Much 
benefit  is  derived  fh>m  the  application  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron  diluted  with  water 
to  the  strength  of  the  tincture,  but  with  a 
further  addition  of  glycerine,  to  the  pha- 
rynx by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush 
two  or  three  times  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  Pure  glycerine'  applied  in  this 
way  is  very  soothing,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  more  simple  means  conduces  to  re- 
lief. A  lotion  of  acetate  of  lead,  gr.  ij  ad 
5j,  relieves.  A  weak  solution  of  tannin, 
with  a  little  chlorinated  soda,  is  useful. 
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alum,  with  honey  or  glycerine,  or  a  strong 
solutiou  of  chlorate  or  potash,  are  useful 
where  there  is  much  tenacious  secretion  ; 
the  latter  salt  in  coarse  powder,  or  small 
crystals  of  it,  may  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
from  time  to  tune  with  benefit.  Any  of 
these  may  be  used  either  cold  or  tepid  as 
may  be  most  grateful  to  the  patient,  and 
w'licn  there  is  fetor,  or  the  glands  are 
much  swollen,  Condy's  fluid  (permanga- 
nate of  potash),  largely  diluted,  or  chlori- 
nated soda,  one  part  of  the  stroD<7  solution 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  parts  of  water,  is  to  be 
used  so  as  to  wash  away  any  detached 
exudation,  and  this  by  means  of  a  syringe 
if  not  otherwise  easily  manageable.  The 
strong  solution  uf  chlorinateu  soda  may  be 
directly  applied  to  any  foul  surface  not 
yet  detached,  or  to  any  foul  ulceration 
when  there  is  induration  of  the  external 
glands.  The  Pharmacopoeial  glycerine  of 
carbolic  acid  is  a  convenient  local  remedy 
when  decomposing  matters  are  tainting 
the  breath.  The  similar  glycerine  of 
gallic  acid  checks  hemorrhage  from  parts 
w'lience  the  slough  is  separating.  The 
glycerine  of  tannin  is  most  useful  in  the 
earUer  stages  of  the  disease,  and  is  a 
necessary  application  to  the  &uce8  where 
bark  with  a  mineral  acid  in  the  place  of 
iron  and  quinine  is  the  general  medication 
adopted.  Semi-detached  shreds  of  de- 
composing matter  are  to  be  carefully  re- 
moved ;  such  matters  cannot  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  safety  where  they  are ; 
they  must  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
amount  possible,  and  antiseptics  employed 
until  they  disappear.  When  exudation 
ceases,  the  necessity  for  local  application 
has  passed  ;  some  portions  of  deposit  will 
b-a  slow  in  clearing  away,  and  may  remain 
without  interference  ;  abrasions  or  ulcera- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  heal  most 
quickly  when  left  alone.  A  tender  sur- 
fiice  is  never  to  be  exposed  by  the  forcible 
removal  of  any  adherent  exudation.' 

All  the  remedies  of  special  utility  in 
Diphtheria  are  antiseptic:  the  stronger 
forms  above  indicated  are  limited  in  their 

<  iEtii  Amid,  tetrab.  2,  serm.  8,  cap.  46 : 
"  Nam  inscii  ad  quos  in  rebus  dubiis  prJBci- 
pu6  homines  confuginnt,  vehementias  illi- 
niunt,  simillque  inflammatum  locum  compri- 
munt,  simillqne  crnstam  detraliuot;  quod 
minimi  facnre  convenit,  prlnsquam  elevatam 

At.     viv      innitj»nt>*m      nrnatnnt      AAnanifyinmna  • 


application  to  parts  that  can  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  sight  or  touch.  This 
range  may  in  some  states  of  the  disease 
be  extended  by  the  use  of  the  larj'nco- 
scope  not  only  in  the  direction  of  tliu 
larj'nx,  but  also  towards  the  posterior 
narcs. 

Many  of  these  agents  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously used  in  all  stages  of  the  treat- 
ment by  atomizing  their  dilute  aqueous 
solutions  in  the  manner  first  suggested  by 
M.  de  Sales  Giron.  Any  of  the  spray- 
producers  now  in  use  will  efiect  this,  and 
supply  a  ready  means  of  diffusing  the  rem- 
edies over  every  part  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces obnoxious  to  the  disease.  Dr.  De- 
war,  of  Kirkcaldy,  has  shown  that  the 
strong  sulphurous  acid  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia  may  be  used  at  short  inten'als  with 
benefit,  and  has  devised  a  portable  instru- 
ment with  a  vulcanite  tube  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  one  case  where  this  was  used 
without  resort  to  the  iron  treatment  in  a 
child,  no  laryngeal  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease occurred.  A  mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  honey  for  frequent  deglutition 
was  useful  in  clearing  the  posterior  nares; 
the  fauces  required  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  glycerine  of  tannin  ;  on  the  tbur- 
teenth  day  acute  kidney  complication 
began,  and  terminated  fatally  on  the 
ei^teenth  day.  When  the  tmcture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  is  given  (generally 
combined  with  quinine),  very  little  local 
treatment  other  tlian  the  spray  is  resorted 
to.  Besides  the  weak  Condy's  fluid,  a 
still  weaker  solution  of  carlxtlic  acid,  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  water,  may  be 
used  in  this  way  ;  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the 
latter  solutiou  is  advantageously  given  oc- 
casionally as  a  drink.  Both  these  liquids 
should  be  kept  in  the  sick-room  in  a 
stronger  form,  both  for  diffusion  into  the 
air  of  the  room  by  means  of  the  vaporizer, 
and  ready  for  disinfecting  any  secretions 
or  soiled  clothes. 

There  are  other  remedies  that  some- 
times are  necessary  in  checking  the  spread 
of  Diphtherite,  or  in  modifying  its  charac- 
ter. The  salts  of  copper,  as  used  by  Are- 
tteus,  are  very  effective,  but  their  use  is 
not  free  from  dauMr.  Alum  in  powder 
(the  poudre  croupak  of  Pommier)  is  as  ef- 
lective,  and  both  safe  and  simple  in  use  ; 
it  may  either  be  used  alone,  or  mixed 
with  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  finely-pow- 
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on  any  part  from  the  gums  to  the  glottis, 
that  tiest  and  safest  of  all  iustrunienls,  the 
end  of  the  finger,  may  be  used  for  this 
parp(»e  ;  in  the  same  way,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  little  cotton-wool  wrapped 
around  it,  the  other  local  remedies  can  be 
carried  to  any  spot  determined  upon,  with- 
out at  the  moment  requiring  the  aid  of 
sight.  Calomel  has  an  undoubtedly  use- 
M  topical  efieet,  as  is  seen  in  its  applica- 
tion to  cutaneous  Diphtherite.  Any  sore 
on  the  skin  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion, as,  however  trivial  at  first,  it  may 
seriously  compromise  the  prospect  of  re- 
covery, either  bv  spreading  or  by  deepen- 
ing so  as  to  lav  bare  the  subjacent  struc- 
tures. In  addition  to  the  requisite  escha- 
rotics,  cotton-wool  should  be  used  as  a 
dressing;  greasy  applications  are  inju- 
tious. 

The  care  given  to  the  local  treatment 
will  foil  of  success,  the  diseased  action 
checked  at  one  part  will  reappear,  or 
spin  extend  rapidly,  if  the  general  con- 
dition necessary  tor  a  safe  conduct 
through  the  illness  be  disregarded.  Chil- 
dren, when  improving,  must  continue  in 
bed  ;  it  is  the  only  place  where  they  get 
rest  of  limb.  There  must  also  be  pre- 
cautions against  fatigue  from  over-amuse- 
ment or  excitement.  The  period  during 
which  rest  is  to  be  enjoined  is  not  merely 
while  exudation  remains,  but  while  any 
nrmptom  of  the  disease  continues,  such  as 
slightly  elevated  temperature,  excess  in 
the  excretion  of  urea  or  urates,  or  albu- 
men in  the  urine ;  care  is  still  more  neces- 
sary in  providing  against  any  undue  ex- 
penditure of  strength  during  some  of  the 
after  effects  of  the  disease. 

As  long  as  solid  food  cannot  be  taken, 
it  is  to  be  noted  with  the  greatest  exacti- 
tcde  that  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  nour- 
ishment and  of  stimulant  administered  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated requirement  of  the  patient ;  the 
ieas  the  quantitv  of  nourishment,  the 
greater  must  be  the  dependence  upon  the 
stimnlant.  The  youngest  children  may 
require  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  every  two 
hours ;  a  child  of  three  years  old  two  tea- 
spoonfuls.  This  may  l>e  given  diluted  in 
any  way  and  in  verj'  small  quantities  fre- 
quently repeated.  Older  children  take  it 
best  miied  with  iced  water  or  soda-water. 
Champagne  is  often  a  good  substitute  ; 
port  wine  requires  dilution,  except  for 
adults,  who  also  find  good  claret,  red 
bock,  or  some  of  the  stronger  Hungarian 
wines,  suitable.  The  quantity  of  stimu- 
lant ordered  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion not  only  to  the  immediate  necessity 
that  may  exist  for  its  employment,  but 
also  to  .the  probable  course  of  the  disease 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  a  mode- 
rate quantity,  repeated  at  regular  inter- 
vals, is  of  most  service  in  maintaining  the 
strength  of  th<*  patient  where  all  the 
TOI^I.— 6 


symptoms  are  well  marked  and  likely  to 
go  ttirou^h  their  full  stages ;  at  certain 
crises  of  the  disease,  or  where  some  symp- 
toms only  have  attained  great  promi- 
nence, the  benefit  that  results  from  a  bold 
resort  to  stimulants  is  surprising,  and  the 
efieet  is  the  more  marked,  if  their  use  haid 
up  to  that  time  been  ileglected.  Where 
the  exudation  is  checked  and  is  first  sepa- 
rating, I  have  known  the  determined 
deglutition  of  four  pints  of  beef  tea  and 
nearly  two  pints  or  port  wine,  in  little 
more  than  twelve  hours,  by  a  temperate 
young  man,  teacher  in  a  school,  put  a 
stop  to  further  illness.  Mr.  M'Douald,' 
of  Bristol,  relates  a  case  where  bottled 
bitter-beer  being  the  stimulant  ordered, 
nearly  eight  pints  were  taken  (twelve 
pint  Dottles  were  emptied)  in  the  course 
of  one  night,  with  a  like  good  effect.  At 
a  further  period  of  the  disease,  when  the 
separation  of  the  deposit  is  completed, 
extra  stimulants  are  required  to  combat 
the  restlessness  and  depression  then  some- 
times extreme.  Sleep,  at  all  times  neces- 
sary, is  at  this  latter  period  of  the  illness 
to  be  carefully  conciliated.  Opiates  are 
well  home,  and  are  now  more  likely  to 
procure  sleep  than  when  the  first  symp- 
toms in  the  throat  are  most  troublesome  ; 
their  use  for  several  nights,  when  the 
diminished  exudation  reveals  injury  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  may  do  much  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  at  this  time  so 
dangerous,  and  upon  which  stimulants, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  support, 
seem  to  have  but  little  power.  Quinine 
and  bark  are  particularly  serviceable ;  the 
former  may  be  combined  with  iron  if  its 
use  be  still  indicated,  the  latter  with  the 
mineral  acids.  Quinine  can  be  given  to 
children  in  powder,  and  in  solution  is 
often  advantageously  added  to  the  nu- 
trient enemata  that  must  so  frequently 
supplement  the  inadequate  amount  of 
support  otherwise  received.  Brandy  is 
occasionally  to  be  administered  in  this 
way,  care  Deing  taken  not  to  set  up  an 
irritability  of  bowel  that  might  interfere 
with  the  continued  employment  of  a 
means  of  sustaining  life  that  so  often  be- 
comes a  necessity  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 

Aperients  are  seldom  required  at  the 
commencement  of  the  illness,  and  during 
the  earlier  stages  their  effects  are  injuri- 
ous ;  for  then  tne  waste  of  tissue  is  most 
active,  and  the  impediment  to  the  recep- 
tion of  nutrition  the  greatest.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  frequent  remark  that  exuda- 
tion in  the  throat,  already  stationary,  or 
even  diminishing,  has  at  once  extended 
after  the  moderate  action  of  aperient  medi- 
cine. The  only  indication  for  their  em- 
ployment would  be  occasioned  by  inter- 
current disease,  which  would  give  rise  to 

>  Lancet,  1858,  vol.  ii.  p.  539. 
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a  greater  elevation  of  temperature  than 
usually  obtains  in  uncomplicated  Diphthe- 
ria; otnerwise  several  days  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  action  of  the  bowels. '  The 
appearance  of  albuminuria  does  not  call 
for  their  administration.  Mr.  Si^anton 
found  an  increased  excretion  of  urea  fol- 
low the  action  of  a  purgative.  Diarrhoea 
frequently  demands  attention ;  opiate  in- 
jections, or  small  doses  of  opium  with  bis- 
muth, will  generally  suffice;  alum  in  bo- 
luses is  mentioned  by  Brctonneau;  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  opium 
are  best  in  severe  cases.  The  consti|ia- 
tion  of  the  latter  stages  of  the  illness  re- 
quires stimulating  eueinata,  friction  to  the 
abdomen,  and  galvanism. 

Salines  are  contra-indicated.  I  have 
seen  no  good  result  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  alkaline  remedies  recommended 
by  some  French  authors  in  the  earlier 
stages,  nor  from  the  use  of  the  iodides  or 
bromides  in  the  later.  Ammonia,  in  con- 
tinued doses,  is  injurious;'  as  a  stimulant 
it  is  useless.  The  diaphoretic  action  of 
salines  is  not  required,  and  their  diuretic 
action  has  an  unfavorable  influence  upon 
the  specific  irritation  of  the  kidney. 

Diluents  and  acid  drinks  should  be  con- 
tinued while  albuminuria  persists;  and 
though  stimulants  are  then  not  always  to 
be  withdrawn,  Ihcy  are  not  to  be  inju- 
diciously augmented.  The  hot  air  bath 
applied  to  the  body  only,  without  removal 
from  bed,  or  warm  packing  to  the  loins,  is 
serviceable  in  this  complication;  the  ap- 
pearance of  blood-corpuscles  or  of  tube 
casts  in  the  urine  indicates  the  adminis- 
tration of  iron  with  the  mineral  acids,  and 
the  addition  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Mercurials,  if  continued  till  their  gene- 
ral effect  upon  the  system  is  produced,  are 
productive  of  much  mischief;  Breton- 
neau's  second  memoir  gives  evidence  of 
this.  The  carefully  regulated  action  of 
them  may  be  usefully  opposed,  when  de- 
sirable, to  some  of  the  inflammatory  com- 
plications of  the  disease.  Salivation  rather 
favors  than  checks  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  R[>ecial  exudation.' 

Bleeding  is  specially  to  be  avoided;  the 
worse  effects  of  the  disease  seem  to  have 
been  more  extensively  developed  in  many 
of  the  cases  where  this  was  practised.* 
Antimony  also  is  prejudicial. 

When  the  progress  of  the  disease  under 

■  NufitfS  gives  a  caution  against  aperients 
at  the  latter  stages  of  the  illneos,  lest  the 


the  influence  of  appropriate  general  treat- 
ment seems  most  encouraging,  death  may 
suddenly  threaten  from  impeded  access  of 
air  to  the  lungs ;  relief  then  depends  upon 
energetic  local  treatment,  the  same  gene- 
ral means  not  being  neglected.  Symp- 
toms that,  did  we  not  know  their  cause, 
would  suggest  the  free  employment  of 
bleeding  or  antimony  for  their  relief,  may, 
if  their  cause  is  patent  upon  inspection  of 
the  throat,  be  eflSciently  obviated  by  a 
styptic  application  to  the  extending  exu- 
dation, or  to  the  orifice  of  the  glottis  itself, 
and  their  increase  or  return  prevented  by 
the  free  use  of  iron  and  wine.  Nor  are 
these  to  be  entirely  suspended  if  the  mis- 
chief be  altogether  within  the  glottis. 
Where  this  is  the  case  the  symptoms  are 
more  gradual  in  their  appearance,  and 
may  sometimes  be  alleviated  by  giving 
chlorate  of  potash,  four  grains,'  to  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  water,  by  the  insufflation 
of  alum,  or  by  the  application  of  it  to 
either  suiface  of  the  epiglottis,  or  of  gly- 
cerine to  the  edge  of  the  glottis:  the  difiu- 
sion  into  the  throat  of  a  strong  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  or  of  sulphurous  acid, 
by  means  of  a  vaporizer,  may  also  be  use- 
ful. It  will  depend  upon  the  type  of  the 
general  disease  whether  one  or  more  doses 
of  calomel  are  to  be  administered ;  the 
laryngeal  symptoms  once  established,  the 
resort  to  an  aperient  may  be  advisable, 
and  calomel  is  the  best  that  can  be  em- 
ployed; where  calomel  will  bear  repetition 
emetics  are  also  admissible.  Senega  may 
be  used  with  this  object.  If  ipecacuanha 
is  chosen,  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
should  be  added.  When  secretion  is 
abundant,  alum,  as  elsewhere  directed,'  or 
sulphate  of  copper  (five  grains  to  the 
ounce  »f  water),  given  in  divided  doses  (a 
teaspoonful  only  for  young  children),  is 
the  best  and  most  effectual.  Emesis  is  not 
to  be  frequently  repeated,  and  it  is  only 
when  readily  intluced  that  it  can  be  other- 
wise than  prejudicial.  Real  and  obvious 
relief,  with  increasing  fulness  of  the  chest 
expansion,  is  not  only  the  encouragement 
forgiving  these  means  a  trial,  but  the  sole 
warrant  for  trusting  to  them  for  the  relief 
of  the  temporary  exacerbations.  They 
must  not  be  trusted  to  implicitly,  as  at 
any  moment  it  may  be  evident  that  the 
obstruction  is  beyond  their  influence. 

Tracheotomy  should  be  performed  when- 
ever the  increasing  recession  of  the  softer 
parts  of  the  thoracic  parietes  shows  that 
the  cause  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  air  is  increasing.    In  the  greater  num- 
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is  mocfa  more  likety  to  be  successful  than 
after  the  use  of  remedies  that  in  any  way 
impair  the  vital  powers.     A  delay  that 
admits  of  secretions  accumulating  in  the 
broDchi  is  dangerous,  and  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  lung  is  the  one  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  success.     Where  the  ef- 
fects of  the  obstruction  are  more  suddenly 
induced,  tracheotomy,  performed  at  the 
very  last  moment  of  apparent  life,  may^ 
save  it.    No  degree  of  severity  in  the  gen- 
eral disease   should   interfere    with   this 
means  of  averting  threatened  death  from 
asphyxia,   unless  the  presence  of  some 
other  complication,  necessarily  fatal,  can 
be  demonstrated.     I  recently  saw  a  case 
in  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  which, 
had  it  occurred  at  the  commencement  of 
the  epidemic  instead  of  towards  the  end, 
I  should  have  decided  against  tracheoto- 
my, concluding  that  it  must  end  fatally; 
although  unconsciousness  had  set  in  be- 
fore commencing  to  operate,  the  child,  six  , 
Tears  old,  recovered.     At  some  periods  of 
an  epidemic,  success  less  frequently  at-  ' 
tends  this  operation  than  at  others ;  at 
the  Uopital    des   Enfant^   Malndes,'  in  ' 
1851,  there    were   twelve   recoveries   in 
thirty-one  operations;  in  1853  only  seven  ; 
recovered  in  sixty-one  cases;  in  1850  tra-  i 
cheotomy  was  performed  there  fifty -four ' 
times,  with  success  in  fifteen  cases.'    Of 
466  operation.s  at  this  hospital  in  eight 
years  there  were  126  recoveries;  these 
were  generally  ojierated  upon  as  soon  as 
the  laryngeal   symptoms  were  decided.' 
The  result  of  M.  Trousseau's  200  opera- 
tions gives  a  similar  success  of  more  than  < 
one  in  four,  while  in  the  cases  openited  on  ' 
by  him  in  private  practice  one-half  have  I 
recovered;*  of  nine  such  cases  in  1854  seven  : 


'  were  cured.'    Of  forty-two  cases  reported 
I  by  Professor  Kosen  of  Tubingen,'  nine- 
;  teen  recovered.    In  six  of  the  cases  as- 
;  phyxia  had  advanced  too  far  before  the 
operation;  and  of  the  subsequent  deaths, 
'  one  took  place  from  pneumonia,  fifteen 
days  after,  and  one  from  albuminuria  in 
j  the  third  week.'    Dr.  Buchanan  writes, 
'  "  I  have  performed  tracheotomy  twenty- 
'  one  times  with  the  result  of  seven  recove- 
j  ries;  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  pa- 
tients were  all  on  the  point  of  death  from 
suffocation,  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  surgeon  to  en- 
I  deavor  to  save  life  by  operative  interfer- 
i  ence  in  the  later  stages  of  this  most  fatal 
I  disease."    After  the  operation  the  chief 
condition  of  success  is  efficient  support. 
,  The  tube  must  remain  in  the  trachea  for 
'  at  least  a  week;  liquids  are  to  be  given  in 
■  the  form  of  sop ;  and  nutrient  enemata 
with  brandy  will  generally  be  required. 
.  A  little  steam  should  be  diffused  m  the 
a^rtment,  and  the  tube  lightly  covered 
'  with  gauze  or  porous  woofien  material. 
In  adults,  laryngotomy  is  often  sufficient; 
in  one  case  that  occurred  to  me,  the  ad- 
mission of  air  in  this  way  sufficed  to  expel 
the  exudation  so  speedily,  that  no  tube 
was  required. 

The  after-treatment  of  Diphtheria  re- 
quires great  care  in  proportioning  the 
amount  of  exertion  to  the  degree  of 
strength  existing.  Good  food,  good  air, 
and  tonics  are  necessary.  Gralrariism  may 
be  required  when  an  important  function  is 
impeded  from  muscular  maction.  [Strych- 
nia, used  with  proper  caution,  will  be  as 
likely  to  be  beneficial  in  post-diphtherial 
paralysis  as  in  any  other  form  of  paralytic 
disease. — H.] 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

Bt  Samlbl  Jones  Gee,  M.D,  Lond. 


Definition.— An  acute  pyretic  dis- 
ease, specific  in  its  cause  and  course,  and 
best  characterized  by  a  peculiar  exantbera 
hereafter  to  be  described. 

The  eariiest  record  which  we  possess  of 
the  exigence  of  Scarlet  Fever  bears  no 
more  ancient  date  than  a.d.  1556,  the 


'  Ar^.  Qfo.  de  M<d.,  s.  6,  tome  v.  p.  360 
«  M.  Andri.    S<w  art.  Cronp,  Vol.  III. 

•  Bdin.  Med.  Joamal,  vol.  v.  p.  417. 

*  CUniqae  Uadicale.     Paris,  1861,  p.  414. 


year  wherein  Ph.  Ingmssfas  published  a 
description  of  a  malady  which  had  been 
previously  recognized  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  named  by  them  Rossalia.    It  is 


'  Tronssean,  De  la  Tractiiotomie  dans  la 
Pfiriode  eztrime  da  Cronp,  &o.  Arch.  G6n. 
de  V4A.,  8.  5,  tome  v.  p.  360. 

•  Sydenham  Society*8  Year-book,  1863,  p. 
278. 

'  On  Trach«)tomy  in  Diphtheria.  By 
George Bnchauan,  A.M.,  M.D.  Glasgow,  1665>. 
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possible  that  examples  of  a  severer  type 
of  the  same  disease  formed  part  of  the 
famous  epidemic  of  malignant  angina 
which  rajjed,  sixty  years  later,  in  the 
south  of  Europe  ;  in  Germany,  about  this 
time,  Seuuertus  witnessed  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  rossalia  of  the  Italians, 
and  what  we  may  readily  admit  to  have 
been  our  Scarlet  h  ever.  In  1676  appeared 
Sydenham's  short  chapter  on  "Febris 
Scarlatina,"  and  by  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury the  disease  had  been  described  in  ! 
every  part  of  civilized  Europe, 

Causes. — I.  Contagion  is  the  only 
known  cause  of  Scarlet  Fever.  In  de- 
gree of  contagiousness,  the  disease  takes  a 
place  between  measles  and  hooping-cough 
alwvCj  and  typhus  fever  below ;  oipbthe- 
ria  being  very  far  below.  The  contagious 
material  may  be  taken  up  by  clothes,  and 
retained  by  them  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  naitates  an 
instance  in  which  a  strip  of  flannel  re- 
mained contagious  for  at  least  a  year ;  and 
Hildenbrand  was  infected  by  a  cloak 
which,  after  exposure  to  the  disease,  had 
been  put  aside  for  eighteen  months ; 
hence  we  may  assume  that  the  morbific 
principle  of  Scarlet  Fever  is  anything  but 
volatile  or  unstable.  Which  being  so, 
affords  an  answer  to  the  important  ques- 
tion: When  does  a  person  who  ha«  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  the  disease 
cease  to  be  contagious  ?  To  speak  strictly, 
not  until  those  natural  foinites,  the  epithe- 
lial scales,  which  were  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  fever,  have  been  removed ;  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  same,  not  until  desquamation 
has  ceased.  And  in  the  fact  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  these  epithelial 
scales  are  all  but  permanently  contagious 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  danger  clings  to  materials  of 
any  but  the  closest  texture.  Uncovering 
a  scarlet  fever  patient  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  a  cloud  of  fine  dust  may  be  seen 
to  rise  from  the  body ;  contagious  dust, 
which,  no  doubt,  sulfides  into  every  ere-  i 
vice  near  the  bed.  The  distance  at  which 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  not  more  than  a  few  feet ; 
yet  considering  the  slight  volatility  of  the 
poison,  one  is  quite  prepared  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  what  is  said  to  have 
occurred, — namely,  of  the  contagion  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles  by 
letter,  or  similar  means.  In  like  manner 
a  person,  himself  not  liable  to  the  disease, 
may  become  a  travelling  disseminator  of 
contagion  :  a  trite  observation,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  practice  is  easily  over- 
strained. 

[The  contagion  clings  long  to  rooms 
and  houses ;  sometimes  even  for  many 
luonths. — H.] 


II.  Such  being  the  exciting  cause,  it  Is 
required  that  the  subject  be  apt  or  predis- 
posed. 1.  This  aptitude  does  not  exist, 
as  a  rule,  in  those  who  have  passed 
through  one  attack  of  the  disease  ;  still 
the  possibility  of  recurrence  and  relapse. 
is  admitted  on  all  hands.  2.  Of  persons 
not  protected  by  a  previous  attack, 
whether  the  liability  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease diminishes  with  increase  of  years  or 
not,  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  affirmative  is 
probably  true,  yet  no  age  is  exempt.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  at  different  ages, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  is, — 
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Indeed  all  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
the  majority  of  scarlet  fever  patients  are 
of  an  age  between  eighteen  months  and 
six  years.  The  relative  proportion  of 
cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  to  all  cases  of  illness, 
is  greatest  from  four  to  nine  years  inclu- 
sive, and  is,  moreover,  within  those  years, 
nearly  stationary.  3.  The  two  sexes  are 
equally  liable  to  Scarlet  Fever;  women 
after  puberty  suffer  more  firequently  than 
men,  because  more  exposed  to  conta^^on. 

Scarlet  Fever  appears  at  any  season ; 
but  in  England  especially  prevails,  as  Sy- 
denham says,  at  the  end  of  summer  ;  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  November. 

Incubation  Period. — The  duration  of  the 
incubation  period  partakes  of  that  irregu- 
larity which  attends  most  of  the  points 
which  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  Scarlet 
Fever.  Trousseau  relates  a  case  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  incubation  occa- 
sionally lasts  no  longer  than  twenty -fojir 
hours;  this  we  may  accept  as  a  mini- 
mum. Positively  to  fix  the  maximum  is 
impossible  :  probably  seven  days  are  rarely 
exceeded  ;  but  I  have  myself  been  witness 
to  facts  which  did  not  aidmit  of  explana- 
tion otherwise  than  by  presuming  that 
the  incubation  period  may  sometimes  last 
three  weeks.  Billiet  and  Barthez  are  of 
the  same  opinion. 

Symptoms.— Scarlet  Fever  is  some- 
times so  mild  as  to  escape  the  observation 
of  both  patient  and  physician,  or,  again, 
is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  kill  inevitably 
within  twelve  hours :  another  illustration 
of  the  wonted  irregularity  of  the  disease. 
Between  these  extremes,  lies  a  mean  or 
typical  form  (here  first  to  be  described), 
in  which  all  tiie  characteristic  symptoms 
are  well  developed,  and  none  excessively: 
a  description  of  the  abnormal  forms  will 
follow.  In  the  last  place  will  be  noticed 
the  complications  and  sequelte  which  may 
supervene  upon  any  form  of  the  disease. 
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Osdhtabt  Sc ablet  Fetes. 

L  huatkm  Period. — That  stage  which 
precedes  the  eruption  of  the  rash. 

The  onset  (except  in  mild  cases)  is  sud- 
den, so  that  it  is  often  easy  to  fix  the 
hour,  almost  the  very  minute,  at  which 
the  disease  began. 

The  sjrmptoms  are :  1.  Sore  throat  (the 
firet  symptom  noticed  hy  most  adults) ; 
toideriiess  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw 
tsA  stiffiiess  of  the  neck  soon  follow.     2. 
Vomiting,  the  warning  children  give,  but 
not  so  common  with  adults ;  it  may  be 
repeated  many  times,  becoming  ultimately 
biUous,  yet  not  prognosticate,  as  a  neces- 
sity, severity  of  the  ensuing  disease  :  ac- 
tiVe   diarrhcea    sometimes    concurs.      3. 
^rexia.      The   first  febrile  symptom   is 
often,  not  always,  a  sensation  of  chilliness ; 
never  a  rigor ;  the  face  is  pale.     Flushing 
of  the&ce  and  great  heat  rapidly  succeed ; 
a  temperature  of  104'75^  may  be  reached 
on  the  first  day.     Pulse  remarkably  fre- 
oDeDt,  and  frequent  out  of  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  fever ;  for  the  pulse  of  a 
child  to  reach  160,  or  even  more,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  disease,  in  proenosis,  sig- 
nifies nothing ;   in  diagnosis.  Trousseau 
thinks  the  symptom   might  be  of  some 
tahae.  Respiration  in  proportion  to  pulse  ; 
no  cough ;  no  lachrvmation :  coryza  before 
the  appearance  of  the  rash  is  very  un- 
osaaL    The  tongue,  mostly  covered  with 
a  li)!ht  white  fur,  except  at  the  tip  aud 
edges,  which  are  red,  in  some  cases  re- 
mains quite  pale,  clean,  and  moist ;  there 
ue  loss  of  appetite  and  thirst  in  marked 
instances  of  the  disease.    Skin  hot,  not 
necessarily  dry.     4.  Nervous  symptoms 
are  present,  mnguor,  sleepiness  by  day 
(especially  in  children),  disturbed  sleep  at 
night,  nocturnal  deUrium ;  headache,  not 
aevere,  frontal ;    aching  of    the    limbs. 
Convulsions  even  may  precede  the  rash 
in  non-mahgnant  Scarlet  Fever  ;  coma, 
according  to  Valleix,  is  a  frequent  pre- 
rarsorof  the  rash  of  the  normal  disease, 
and  Sydenham  makes  a  similar  observa- 
tion.   Lastly,  in  mild  cases,  mere  poorli- 
Dws  the  day  before  the  eruption  is  often 
the  only  premonitory  symptom. 

The  duration  of  this  "stage  is,  as  a  rule\ 
ftom  twelve  to  thirty  hours.  In  trivial 
cases  the  rash  is  sometimes  the  first  symp- 
tom (X  the  disease.  Not  rarely  the  dura- 
tion seems  to.be  longer  than  the  maximum 
given  above  ;  but  proof  is  diflScult ;  and 
the  difficulty  lies  in  fixing  the  time  of  oc- 
currence, not  of  the  first  invasion  symp- 
tom, bat  of  the  eruption ;  sometimes  the 
(ash  recedes  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
comes  ont  again.  In  a  case  observed  by 
Trousseau,  the  rash  did  not  appear  Iwfore 
the  eighth  day,  upon  the  cessation  of  most 
unusoal  prodromata,  squinting,  infrequent 
poise  and  stupor,  with  headache,  and 
luuiitiog. 


n.  Eruptive  Period.  —  1.  The  Bash. 
The  normal  exanthem  consists  of  small 
dots,  in  color  bright  scarlet,  most  intense 
at  the  centre  of  the  dot,  fading  towards 
the  periphery ;  confluent  by  their  mar- 
gins, so  as  not  to  leave  any  skin  of  normal 
appearance  between ;  not  elevated  to  the 
touch;  completely  disapp>earing  under 
pressure,  and  rapidly  reappeariug  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  The  rash  some- 
times comes  out  over  the  whole  body  at 
once,  but  is  mostly  at  first  limited  to  a 
much  smaller  area,  especially  to  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  Occasionally  the  eruption  appears 
first  on  the  legs.  The  most  common  de- 
mrtures  from  the  type  are  the  following : 
The  color  may  be  deep,  purplish,  dusky 
(this  being,  aloue,  no  sign  of  malignancy^ : 
in  such  a  case  add  numerous  flea-bites, 
and  the  disease  may  be  (and  has  been) 
mistaken  for  typhus  fever.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  color  may  be  very  pale.  The 
puncta  are  sometimes  set  so  closely  as  to 
produce  a  uniform  blush,  in  larger  or 
smaller  patches :  this  condition  is  con- 
stant indeed  on  the  cheeks,  aud  often  sei-n 
on  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  below  the 
knees.  Again  the  puncta  may  be  per- 
fectly discrete.  Wherever  there  is  hyper- 
emia there  must  be  swelling  of  the  cutis, 
not  commonly  perceptible,  however,  sim- 
ply because  the  spots  are  confluent,  but 
when  they  are  discrete,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  feel  their  elevation  (sc.  papulosa) ; 
in  the  latter  case,  should  the  color  be  at 
the  same  time  more  purple  than  usual, 
the  rash  of  measles  will  be  closely  simu- 
lated. This  swelling  of  the  cutis  must 
not  be  confounded  with  other  occasional 
accompaniments  of  the  rash, — namely,  a 
cutis  anserina,  and  a  subcutaneous  swell- 
ing, which  is  sometimes  present  to  a 
notable  degree  in  the  eyelids,  hands,  and 
feet,  and  which  may  persist  for  a  day  or 
two  after  the  rash  has  gone. 

The  eruption  reaches'  its  maximum  ex- 
tent and  intensity  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  illness  (occasionally  as  early  as 
the  second) ;  begins  to  fade  on  theiburth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  day ;  and  lasts  altogither 
from  five  to  ten  days. 

When  the  nail  is  firmly  drawn  over  the 
skin  in  which  the  rash  is  present  (over  the 
belly  or  thigh  is  best)  a  white  streak  soon 
follows,  lasts  a  minute,  and  then  disap- 
pears ;  a  very  firm  stroke  brings  out  a 
middle  red  mark,  and  two  lateral  white 
streaks.  The  phenomena  have  been 
thought  to  be  pathognomonic.  But  are 
they  really  peculiar  to  scarlet  tVver  ? 
Does  the  "white  streak"  show  more  than 
that  the  skin  is  injected,  whereby  the 
effect  of  a  contraction  of  the  small  vessels 
in  the  cutis  is  heightened,  and  of  a  dilata- 
tion, obscured? 

Miliaria  are  frequently,  but  far  from 
constantly  present.    They  are  most  corn- 
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monly  met  with  about  the  sides  of  tlie 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  but  may 
be  nearly  universal.  Occasionally  they 
are  so  thickly  set  that  the  epidermis  is  de- 
tached by  a  rough  touch.  They  are  not 
connected  with  unusual  sweating,  but 
rather  with  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
amount  of  eruptive  swelling  of  the  cutis ; 
the  rasli  rarely  being  intense  in  an  adult 
without  the  presence  of  miliaria.  They 
dry  up  in  a  day  pr  two  and  desquamate. 

Isc.  pemphigoidea  seu  pustulosa  is  de- 
scribed by  continental  writers.  Large 
patches  of  urticaria  sometimes  come  out 
while  the  proper  rash  is  still  present. 

When  the  skin  is  pulled  upon,  the  rash 
does  not  always  altogether  disappear ;  a 
}-ellow  stain  may  be  left,  or  all  grades  be- 
tween this  condition  and  actual  petechise. 
Like  a  dusky  rash,  petechite  alone  do  not 
indicate  malignity. 

2.  The  Sore-tlirvat  is  always  present  to 
some  degree.  In  a  typical  case,  exami- 
nation of  the  throat  detect*  increased  red- 
ness of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and  tonsils, 
sometimes  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
phar}-nx,  and  of  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis. 
These  parts  are  swelled  also,  but  the 
amount  of  redness  and  swelling  is  often 
disproportionate ;  the  latter  may  be  so 
zreat  that  the  tonsils  meet  in  the  middle 
line,  and  thrust  the  uvula  forwards.  Such 
great  swelUng  is  due  to  causes  over  and 
above  the  liypertemia,  namely,  (1) 
CEdema ;  this  is  most  notable  in  the 
uvula,  which  from  gravitation  of  the  se- 
rosity  becomes  clu&«liaped.  (2)  Excess 
of  secretion :  this  enlarges  the  tonsils ; 
poit  mortem  they  are  found  to  be  sur- 
cliargcd  with  thick  yellow  matter ;  during 
life  the  same  secretion  oilen  appears  at 
the  mouths  of  the  tonsillar  crypts,  or  is 
exuded  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  with  a 
uniform  layer.  Superficial  ulceration  of 
the  tonsil  sometimes  coincides.  More 
rarely  the  matter  does  not  escape,  and, 
liquefying,  causes  an  abscess  in  the  tonsil, 
as  early,  it  may  be,  as  the  sixth  daj'.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  either  di-y  and  shin- 
ing, or  coated  with  thick  mucus,  which 
clogs  the  fauces.  Ulceration  of  any  part 
of  the  throat,  other  than  the  tonsils,  be- 
fore the  fifth  day,  is  very  uncommon  in 
cases  which  are  not,  for  other  reasons, 
classed  under  the  gravest  forms  of  the 
disease.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  majority  of  "ulcers"  and  "sloughs" 
observed  during  the  first  four  or  five  days 
of  Scarlet  Fever  are  nothing  but  excess  of 
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either  sloughs  or  specks  about  the  tonsils; 
but  merely  an  increased  secretion  of  mu- 
cus, some  of  which  often  adheres  to  the 
part  and  looks  like  an  ulcer.  But  when 
the  fever  continues  longer,  or  runs  hiRher, 
specks  generally  form  about  the  tonsils, 
which  are  finally  converted  into  super- 
ficial ash-colored  sloughs."  Ulcenitive 
angina,  then,  either  occurs  in  cases  con- 
spicuous far  more  by  the  symptoms  called 
malignant,  or  is  a  sequela,  an  epiphenome- 
non,  supervening  after  the  cessation  of 
the  specific  disease. 

The  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw  become  enlarged  and  ten- 
der; in  fact,  inflamed.  In  severe  cases  the 
connective  tissue  around  is  involved,  and 
puffy;  but  neither  brawniness  nor  suppu- 
ration occurs  before  the  rash  has  begun  to 
fade. 

Difficult  deglutition,  snoring,  and  alter- 
ation of  the  quality  of  the  voice  (it  is 
thick  and  nasal),  are  results  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  throat.  Kennedy  once  saw  a 
child  carried  off  by  cedema  glottidis  withia 
thirty  hours  from  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  favorable  cases  the  angina  will  re- 
cede with  the  eruption,  and  have  disap- 
peared by  the  seventh  day,  the  tonsils 
perhaps  being  left  rather  swollen,  but 
pale.  The  lymphatic  glands  often  remain 
targe  for  some  time. 

3.  The  PyrexUi.—'The  height  attained 
by  the  fever  has  been  subject  to  singular 
exaggeration;  the  fiery  hue  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  the  great  dryness  of  skin  oftea 
present,  conspiring  to  mislead  the  ob- 
server. The  mercury  of  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  axilla  never  rises  above  IWP 
Fahr.,  rarely  above  105°.  The  fever  cer- 
tainly runs  higher  than  in  measles,  and 
very  much  higher  than  in  diphtheria,  but 
on  the  other  hand  does  not  reach  the  de- 
grees which  are  often  observed  in  ague, 
typhoi<l  fever,  rheumatic  fever,  and  py- 
aemia. On  the  day  when  the  eruption 
begins  to  fade  the  fever  frequently  sub- 
mits to  a  complete  crisis,  as  indicated  by 
the  temperature  not  rising  above  the  nor- 
mal for  twenty-four  hours ;  should  this 
crisis  not  occur,  the  pyrexia  is  prolonged 
for  an  indefinite  period.  (The  tempera- 
ture of  a  healthy  child  may  reach,  but 
does  not  rise  above,  09°.)  In  two  cases 
the  thermometric  crisis  occurred  on  the 
fourth  dav,  in  four  on  the  fifth,  and  ia 
three  on  tne  seventh.  So,  out  of  the  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Ringer,  the  temperature 
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tioD  takes  place  in  health.  Tet  the  Scar^ 
lariosl  Fever  is  continual;  the  remission 
is  not  at  any  time  complete  mi  til  (in  un- 
complicated cases)  the  final  crisis.  The 
severer  the  fever  the  more  trilling  the  re- 
mis^on. 

4.    The  AHmentary  Canal. — (1)  Tongue. 
The  fur  present  during  the  invasion  pe- 
riod becomes  thicker  on  the  second  and 
third  days,  and  then  begins  to  clear  off 
from  before  backwards,  so  as  to  leave  the 
tongue  deep-red,  broad,  smooth-looking, 
and  dotted  over  with  elevated  papillte;  a  i 
eooditioD  sometimes  met  with  in  other  ' 
iSaeaaes  (especially  those  attended  with  ' 
sopparatiun),  when  a  thick  fur  clears  off  I 
quickly.    Both  the  earlier  furred  and  later  i 
papUlated  condition  are  often  absent.    (2)  i 
V  omiting  during  the  eruptive  period  is  , 
rare,  except  in  the  severer  forms  of  the 
disease.     Constipation,  easily  o\-ercome,  ' 
is  the  rale,  but  diarrboea  a  not  infrequent 
exception.      Tympanites    is    sometimes  ' 
present.     Thirst  and  anorexia  occur  in  | 
well-marked  cases. 

5.  The  Regpiratory  Orgam.—(\)  Corj'za,  ! 
thin  or  mucopurulent,  may  supervene  at  i 
any  period  of  this  stage,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  grave  symptom.     (2)  It  is  rare  to 


detect  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia  before  the  rash  begins  to 
fade.  Cough  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
fauces  is  common.  The  frequency  of  the 
respirations  is  proportionate  to  the  py- 
rexia. 

6.  The  Pulse  maintains  the  frequency 
of  the  invasion  period,  and  may  reach  144 
in  an  adult,  100  in  a  child,  or  even  more, 
without  any  serious  import.  The  fre- 
quency does  not  increase  as  the  disease 
progresses,  and  it  falls  with  the  tempera- 
ture. 

7.  T/j€  Urine.— (1)  The  water  is  dimin- 
ished in  quautiU'.  (2)  Urea.  In  an  in- 
dividual case  or  Scarlet  Fever  the  most 
trustworthy  standard  of  the  amount  of 
urea  excreted  by  the  person  in  health  is 
derived  from  estimations  made  while  he 
is  kept  in  bed,  and  upon  unaltered  diet, 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  crisis. 
We  must  exclude  all  observations  made 
upon  cases  in  which  the  crisis  of  the 
pyrexia  did  not  occur  within  the  first 
week  ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient data,  the  observations  should  be 
begun  upon  the  urine  of  the  third  day  at 
the  latest.  The  following  cases  fulhUed 
these  conditions : — 


S«x. 

AK.. 

KUo'i'iL.  '  i>»y '«"»»»•• 

W»t«r. 
cab.  euita. 

Urm, 
gramiuM. 

Chi.  Sod. 
granuues. 

7yr8. 

„„,     I  1    l8t  to    4th 
"*     \\    6th  to  12th 

pyrexia 

377 

14-28 

2-21 

Boy 

apyrexia 

450 

1502 

4-59 

5yr8. 

.   ,      (I    2d   to   4th 
^"4     \^    6th  to   9th 

pyrexia 

651 

18-83 

0-97 

Boy 

apyrexia 

709 

13-33 

4-69 

Girl 

lOJyrs. 

27J     \ 

2d  to    &th 
6th  to  13th 

pyrexia 
apyrexia 

316 
567 

16-17 
19-64 

'  0-67 
4-38 

(minus  1  day) 

per  24  hoars. 

These  figures  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  I 
no  necessary  increase  in  the  quantity  of ! 
nr*a  excreted  during   the  pyrexia.     (3)  I 
Chloride  of  sodium  is  more  or  less  dimin-  i 
isbed,  sometimes  very  much,  sometimes  I 
very  little.    This  diminution  cannot  be  ' 
connec-ted  with  any  known   concurrent  | 
condition.    The  salt  is  not  subsequently 
passed  in  abnormal  quantity.    The  dimi- 
nution  mostly  ceases   suddenly  on  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day.    (4)  Phosphoric 
add  undergoes  very  decided  changes  in 
quantity,  which,  normal,  or  a  little  more 
than  normal,  during  the  first  three  or  four 
days  of  the  disease,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
dav  is  notably  diminished,  for  the  four 
guWquent  days  remains  at  a  half  or  a 
third  of  the  normal,  and  then  assumes  the 
standard  of  health.'    These  changes  bear 
no  relation   to  the   temperature  or  any 
other  condition  yet  discovered  ;  the  same 
phenomenon  of  diminished  excretion  of 

■  These  remarks  are  based  upon  daily  ob- 
tcrrations  by  Neubauer's  process  in  eight 
saaes  of  Scarlet  Fever. 


phosphoric  acid  at  the  climax  of  the 
pyrexia,  or  soon  after,  appeat-s  in  ague, 
measles,  and  probably  in  other  febrile 
diseases.  (6)  Uric  acid.  The  only  suit- 
able case  in  wliich  I  was  able  to  make  a 
daily  estimation  by  weight  of  the  uric 
acid  manifested  a  great  diminution  (al- 
most a  suppression)  in  the  quantity  of  the 
acid  on  the  second  and  third  days,  a  re- 
turn to  the  normal  on  the  fourth,  and  a 
great  excess  on  the  fifth  day  (the  last  day 
of  pyrexia) ;  after  this  the  normal  was  re- 
sumed. It  is  highly  probable  that  similar 
changes  always  occur  in  Scarlet  Fever  of 
any  severity,  as  is  judged  from  less  exact 
observations  upon  several  other  cases. 
Sediments  of  uric  acid  and  of  urate  of 
soda  are  common.  (6)  Pigment  is  not 
necessarily  increased  in  quantity.  (7) 
The  occurrence  of  albumen  during  this 
period  is  considered  under  the  head  of 
Benal  Dropsy. 

8.  The  Skin. — Drj-ness  is  a  frequent 
but  by  no  means  a  constant  condition  : 
the  patient  may  sweat ;  but  for  a  sweat 
to  follow  a  trivial  exertion,  say  the  move- 
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ments  of  delirium,  is  a  bad  sign.  Dry- 
ness signifies,  not  tiiat  the  secretion  of 
the  skin  is  diminished,  but  that  it  is 
rapidly  evaporated. 

9.  Yellowness  of  the  coniunctiv»,  ten- 
derness over  the  liver,  and  evidences  of 
bile  in  the  urine,  are  occasionally  present ; 
and  when  present,  devoid  of  prognostic 
value.  It  is  rare  that  the  spleen  can  be 
felt  enlarged. 

10.  Nervous  System. — An  agitated  man- 
ner, moderate  frontal  headache,' and  de- 
lirium, are  common  enough  in  ordinary 
Scarlet  Fever.  The  delirium  ('*  noctibus 
aliena  loqui")  which  occurs  during  the 
evening  exacerbation  is  not  a  grave  prog- 
nostic, yet  delirium  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom of  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  the 
disease. 

The  duration  of  Scarlet  Fever  is  said  by 
Valleix  to  be  from  ten  to  forty  days.  But 
what  is  the  necessary  duration  of  the  spe- 
cific disease,  the  Scarlet  Fever,  as  distm- 
guished  from  the  possible  duration  of  the 
ulness,  common  sequelae  included  ?  K  we 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  regular  cases,  the 
pyrexia  often  wholly  ceases  while  the 
eruption  still  stands  out  well,  I  think  we 
may  agree  with  Heberden  that  the  disease 
rapidly  recedes  after  the  seventh  day, 
nay,  I  would  add,  that  the  specific  disease 
even  ceases  then.  The  sore-throat  may 
abate  with  the  eruption,  or  be  prolonged 
bsyond,  just  as  the  catarrh  of  measles 
may  increase  on  the  eighth  day  of  that 
disease. 

III.  Desquamation  Period. — After  the 
rash  has  receded,  certain  deviations  from 
health  are  observed  in  all  but  the  mildest 
cases. 

1.  If  the  pyrexia  cease  by  the  seventh 
dav,  the  pulse  falls  in  frequency  often  to 
below  the  normal :  irregularity  is  common 
when  the  nervous  symptoms  of  the  prior 
periods  have  been  well  marked.  The 
temperature  often  remains  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  below  the  point  which  it  reaches 
subsequently.  The  urine  is  dilute,  defi- 
cient in  phosphoric  acid,  and  often  defi- 
cient in  acidity;  earthy  phosphates  pre- 
cipitate, and  vibriones  form.  All  these 
conditions  of  pulse,  animal  heat,  and 
urine,  indicate  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
energy.  The  tongue,  if  it  have  been  eha- 
r.icteristic  (as  is  said),  becomes,  in  the 
second  week,  more  natural,  and  often  as- 
sumes a  delicately  furred,  silvery  appear- 
ance. 

2.  Besmiamatiort. — With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  rash,  the  skin  does  not  regain 
the  characters  of  health  ;  the  epidermis  is 

rlrv   nnrl    fthinincr     haA  ^ns^t   its   ntinhilit.v 


is  80  thrown  off:  where  thicker,  it  is  raised 
and  removed  in  small  isolated  patches, 
which  increase  in  size  by  a  continuous  des- 
quamation of  their  margin,  until  they 
meet,  and  so  leave  the  whole  surface  des- 
quamated ;  and  lastly,  where  the  epider- 
mis is  very  thick,  it  is  undermined  in  large 
flakes  before  it  is  cast  off.  The  amount 
of  the  desquamation  depends  ver}'  much 
upon  the  previous  intensity  of  the  rash  : 
where  the  latter  has  been  slight,  there  the 
former  may  be  almost  absent.  Miliaria 
cause  an  abundant  and  early  desquama- 
tion. The  duration  of  desquamation  is 
from  a  few  days  to  a  month  or  two. 

3.  The  throat,  in  fiivorable  cases,  loses 
its  redness ;  but  the  tonsils  may  remain 
swelled  for  some  time  :  in  like  manner  the 
lymphatic  glands  cease  to  be  tender,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  size. 

Such  is  normal  or  regular  Scarlet  Fever ; 
it  remains  to  trace  the  disease  to  its  ex- 
tremes, of  severity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  mildness  on  the  other.  And  first  of 
Scarlet  Fever  of  abnormal  severity,  com- 
monly called 


Malionaitt  Scarlet  Feveb. 

But  before  going  further  I  must  enter 
my  protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  epithet  "  malignant"  is  used,  or  rather 
abused,  with  regard  especially  to  Scarlet 
Fever,  but  also  more  or  less  to  many  other 
diseases.  Malignity  has  almost  censed  to 
have  any  real  meaning,  and  all  that  some 
of  the  greatest  physicians  have  written 
upon  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  vain.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
me  to  discuss  what  malignitv  really  in- 
tends, however  much  I  may  reel  inclined 
to  do  so :  in  what  tbllows  I  shall  simply 
strive  not  to  misapply  the  term  in  the 
pase  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

The  severer  forms  of  Ordinary  Scarlet 
Fever  merge  into  a  type  of  malignity 
characterized  by  excitement,  followed  by 
exhaustion.  Tnere  are  all  grades  of  se- 
verity between  this,  the  least  grave  form 
of  malignity,  and  that  which  places  Scar- 
let Fever  almost  on  a  footing  with  Asiatic 
cholera  and  the  plague,  that  form  in  which 
a  preliminary  period  of  excitement  is 
hardly  to  be  perceived,  so  rapidly  does 
collapse  follow  upon  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Ti/pe  I. — The  malignity  is  deutero- 
pathic,  secondary  to  a  state  of  ataxia  or 
excessive  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the 
nnrvoiia  avRf^in  •  in  the  nntnennlatiim  of 
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premonitory  stage  over,  the  rash  comes 
out  well,  the  sore  throat  is  considerable, 
the  fever  runs  high.  Delirium  remains, 
exists  at  all  times,  and  is  active ;  the  pa- 
tient throws  himself  about,  gets  out  of 
bed,  sings  loudly ;  his  mind  is  confused ; 
his  eyes  bloodshot;  pulse  frequent,  full 
and  soft ;  extremities  warm ;  vomiting 
after  food  is  a  prominent  symptom  ;  there 
may  be  diarrhcea  or  coryza.  But  depres- 
sion follows  in  a  day  or  two,  the  delirium 
is  much  less  active,  the  person  lies  mut- 
tering, the  pulse  becomes  small,  weak,  and 
still  more  frequent,  the  face  gets  dusky, 
the  cutaneous  circulation  is  remarkably 
sluggish,  swallowing'  is  imperfectly  per- 
formed, vomiting  may  persist,  the  belly  is 
Hmpanitic.  Lastly,  stupor  supersedes 
delirium,  and  death  ensues.  Sometimes 
the  fetal  issue  is  accelerated  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  convulsions,  the  pulse  ceases  to 
be  perceptible,  the  whole  surface  is  blue, 
coma  follows. 

Type  II. — The  malignity  is  protopathic 
(congestive,  in  the  phnise  of  Armstrong), 
the  vital  debility  is  primary  and  sponta- 
neous, the  disease  goes  straight  to  the 
source  of  life.  The  patient  becomes  sud- 
denly pale  and  faint,  vomits ;  the  vomit- 
ing IS  repeated  with  short  intervals,  the 
bowels  are  relaxed,  the  bauds  twitch, 
there  are  great  anxiety  and  feeble  deli- 
rium. In  a  very  few  hours  the  depression 
i«  extreme,  the  whole  exposed  surface 
feels  cold,  yet  the  temperature  oS  the  arm- 
pit is  febrile  ;  the  pulse  is  very  small  and 
frequent.  Perhaps,  for  a  time,  the  pa- 
tient seems  to  rall^;  he  sits  up  in  bed, 
but  his  pulse  remams  very  frequent,  and 
his  feet  cold ;  a  foint  rasn  may  appear. 
Depression  returns,  the  face  becomes  pale 
livid,  and  perfect  stupor  (interrupted  by 
convulsions)  supervenes;  pulse  is  exces- 
a?ely  weak  and  fi-equent,  respiration  re- 
markably irregular,  sweats  break  out, 
the  skin  is  cold  and  mottled  ;  these  symp- 
toms precede  death.  The  duration  of 
the  whole  illness  may  be  less  than  twenty- 
four  or  even  less  than  twelve  hours. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  rec- 
tum and  axilla  is  maintained  at  a  tolera- 
bly high  fever  standard,  but  I  have  not 
yet  olierved  th:it  extreme  elevation  of 
temperature  which  is  to  be  found  in  some 
cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, sun -stroke,  and  injury  to  the 
brain.  It  is  not  given  to  any  physician 
to  observe  with  sufficient  closeness  many 


cases 


of  protopathic  malignity  in  Scarlet 


>  about  two  hours.  It  is  manifestly  untrue 
to  say  that  the  vital  debility  is  due  to 
hyperpyrexia  ;  they  would  be  merely  con- 
comitant couditions  in  any  case  in  which 
i  they  should  both  occur. 

Excluding  the  examples  of  these  well- 
marked  types  of  truly  malignant  Scarlet 
Fever  fVom  the  whole  medley  of  cases 
which  are  loosely  called  malignant,  there 
is  left  a  large  and  heterogeneous  caput 
mortuum  which  consists  in  part  of  cases 
attended  by  unusual  or  unusually  severe 
local  lesions,  and  in  part  of  cases  which 
certainly  may  lay  a  sort  of  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  instances  of  a  prolonged  malig- 
nity. The  latter  class  of  cases  runs  a 
course  more  or  less  of  the  following  kind. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  the  attack  does 
not  seem  to  be  unusually  grave ;  but  about 
the  third  day  the  patient  is  alternately 
restless  and  heavy,  pulse  fVequent  and 
feeble,  expression  vacant,  face  pale  and 
thick-looking,  mouth  very  tender,  sweats 
follow  a  slight  exertion ;  coryza,  diarrhcea, 
tympanites,  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  and 
(dysphagia,  supervene,  some  or  all ;  deli- 
rium is  frequent,  emaciation  proceeds 
rapidly,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted, 
it  may  be  during  the  first  week,  or  not 
till  far  on  in  the  third ;  the  prolongation 
being  due  partly  to  the  local  processes  set 
up  and  partly  to  inability  to  rally. 

The  rash  in  Malignant  Scarlet  Fever  is 
of  small  pro^ostic  value ;  it  is  often 
abundant  and  of  a  bright  color;  in  the 
worst  cases  no  rash  appears,  but  none 
would  be  expected,  death  occurring  before 
the  second  day.  Tlie  tonsils  mostly  ulcer- 
ate early,  even  on  the  first  day.  The  py- 
rexia lasts  to  the  very  end. 

Latent  Scarlet  Feteb. 

The  symptoms  are  so  ill-developed  as  to 
be  not  cnaracteristic  or  not  observed.  Ex- 
amples of  Sydenham's  Scarlet  Fever — 
disease  by  name  alone — hold  a  mid  place 
between  this  latent  and  the  regular  forms. 
How  mild  soever  the  primary  disease,  the 
gravest  sequelae  may  ensue. 

[Popularly,  scarlatina  is,  in  some  places, 
supposed  to  be  the  proper  name  for  an 
unusually  mild  form  of  Scarlet  Fever.  It 
is  important  for  physicians  to  correct  this 
error,  as  it  induces  a  want  of  care,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  patient,  but  as  to 
exposure  of  others  to  the  contagion. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mildest  cases  mav.  by  contagion,  give  rise 
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Ordinary  Scadet  Fever  which  are  con- 
stant, and  the  necessary  results  of  normal 
precedent  conditions  :  there  remains  for 
consideration  a  long  list  of  sequelae  which 
are  inconstant  in  their  occurrence,  and 
therefore  mostly  looked  upon  as  complica- 
tions of  the  disease.  The  distinction  may 
be  somewhat  artificial,  but  it  is  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  convenient. 

I.  Scn-e-throat. — Any  sore-throat  which 
may  Ije  present  during  the  decline  of  the 
rash,  or  after  it,  is  due  either  to  a  simple 
persistence  of  the  ulcerated  condition  of 
the  tonsils,  which  has  been  described  as 
an  occasional  symptom  of  the  eruptive 
period,  or  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
form  of  lesion.  In  the  former  kind  of  sore- 
throat,  the  ulceration  tends  to  progress 
deeply  rather  than  widely,  and  bubo  is  a 
frequent  concomitant.  The  latter  kind 
supervenes  most  frequently  on  tlie  sixth 
day,  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later,  but 
never  after  the  end  of  the  second  week : 
in  very  many  cases  the  fauces  have  pre- 
viously escaped  grave  implications ;  then, 
at  the  time  specified,  one  or  several  small 
grayish  patches,  surrounded  by  a  vivid 
red  margin,  appear  on  the  tonsils,  uvula, 
or  arches  of  the  soft  palate,  sometimes  on 
the  hard  palate  or  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis. 
At  the  same  time  the  fauces  are  swelled 
and  reddened,  deglutition  gives  pain,  the 
lymphatic  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaw 
become  larger  and  tender,  the  connective 
tissue  is  puflfy.  The  epithelium  of  the 
tongue  is  sometimes  raised  in  patches. 
The  excoriations  go  on  to  heal  or  to  ulcer- 
ate. If  to  heaL  the  pellicle  becomes 
thicker,  so  as  to  look  like  a  false  mem- 
brane, the  surrounding  redness  abates, 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  scab  is 
thrown  off,  the  mucous  membrane  is  left 
uniform  in  surface.  In  the  other  alterna- 
tive, when  the  pellicle  is  removed,  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
left  exposed,  ulceration  ensues  at  this  spot, 
and  thence  may  spread  far  and  wide  ;  in 
the  worst  cases  the  tonsils  are  destroyed, 
the  cartilage  and  bone  in  the  vicinity  are 
laid  bare,  dysphagia  ensues,  the  fluids  re- 
turn through  the  hose.  The  state  of  the 
sides  of  the  neck  corresponds :  in  the 
favorable  cases  the  swelling  gradually  dis- 
appears ;  in  the  severe,  all  distinction  be- 
tween gland  and  connective  tissue  becomes 
lost,  a  "  collnr  of  brawn"  extends  around 


membrane,  and  dissecting  out  the  salivary 
lobules.  Hemorrhage  from  the  large  ves- 
sels of  the  neck  sometimes  occurs  to  in- 
crease the  complication.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  hard  brawny  swelling  will 
establish  itself  is  remarkable :  a  neck 
which  was  only  puffy  one  day  may  lie  hard 
the  next;  a  semi-comatose  condition  is 
often  produced  :  the  veins  of  the  eyelids 
are  turgid.  The  majority  of  cases  of  ex- 
tensive sloughing  of  the  connective  tissue 
die ;  symptoms  not  directly  connected 
with  the  throat  are  apt  to  supervene,  par- 
ticularly vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  Simple 
suppuration  is  a  much  less  grave  result ; 
and  indeed  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
firm  swelling  of  the  neck  may  be  resolved 
without  suppuration. 

II.  Corj/M.— Cory2a»,  which  persists  into 
or  supervenes  during  the  second  week,  is 
an  important  symptom,  indicative  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membranes  in 
general.  The  direct  consequences  of 
coryza  are  often  serious,  and  espet^ially 
the  extension  of  disease  along  the  Eusta- 
chian trumpet  into  the  tympanum  ;  when 
this  cavity  is  filled  with  pus,  the  mem- 
brane bursts  or  sloughs,  and  an  obstinate 
otorrhoea  results.  Fistula  lacrj-malis  is 
much  less  common.  Worst  of  all  is  the 
coryza,  which  is  indicative  of  nasal  diph- 
theria, a  complication  comparatively  in- 
frequent. 

III.  OUmhoea.  —  Otorrhoea  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  that  otorrhoBa  which 
begins  in  the  external  meatus  ;  the  dis- 
charge, which  is  whitish  at  the  onset,  soon 
becomes  purulent,  while  the  lining  mem- 
brane everywhere  thickens.  The  second 
kind  of  otorrhcea  is  that  which  follows 
coryza;  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  necrosis  of  the  bone, 
facial  paralysis,  incurable  deafness,  and 
abscess  of  the  brain,  these  are  conse- 
quences not  uncommon :  the  discharge  is 
purulent  from  the  first;  when  injections  arc 
used,  they  pass  from  the  nose  out  at  the 
ears,  and  the  reverse.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  internal  carotid  artery  is  a  rare  sequel. 

IV.  Diarrlwea. — This  sometimes  coin- 
cides with  the  decline  of  the  rash.  Bloody 
stools  and  excoriations  of  the  anus  and 
buttocks  may  be  the  consequence  of  this, 
as  of  other  kinds  of  diarrhcea. 

v.  Bronchitis  and  Pnetmionia. — Com- 
nlications  more  common  in  the  second 
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hand,  an  abscess  as  it  closes  leaves  the 
U-ndons  glued  to  the  neighboring  parts. 
Or  again,  behind  the  pharynx,  an  abscess 
may  cause  death,  especially  in  infants. 
The  symptoms  of  post-pharya<;eal  abscess 
are  dyspmgia,  return  of  tluids  through 
the  nose,  some  stillness  of  the  neck,  one 
side  of  which  may  be  fuller  than  natural, 
and  dyspnoea.  Any  one,  or  even  all  of 
these  symptoms,  may  be  so  slight  as  not 
to  attract  attention.  The  finger  passed 
into  the  pharj'nx  feels  a  soft  tumor  pro- 
jecting in  the  middle  line  or  somewliat  to 
one  side.  Should  the  abscess  burst  spon- 
taneously, sudden  suffocation  may  ensue. 
Abscesses  about  the  neck  are  nearly 
always,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  in- 
ternal ulceration. 

VIL  Hhtumatvsm, — Towards  the  end 
of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third 
week,  we  occasionally  observe  a  consider- 
able increase  or  a  re-establishment  of  the 
pyrexia,  and  at  the  same  time  an  affection 
of  the  joints;  the  latter  consisting  in  great 
tenderness  and  elastic  swelling  (more 
around  than  In  the  joint),  with  or  without 
redness  of  the  skin;  the  patient  sweats  at 
times,  jierhaps  profusely;  the  serous  mem- 
branes are  prone  to  infmmmation.  There 
are  all  grades  of  severity  between  transi- 
ton*  pam  in  a  single  joint  and  painful 
swelling  of  nearly  all 'the  joints  of  the 
body.  A  similar  complication  may  attend 
the  eruptive  period,  but  is  less  common; 
it  is  common  enough  for  adults  to  com- 
plain of  great  tenderness  of  the  musi^cs 
while  the  rash  is  present.  The  swellings 
are  mostly  resolved,  and  then  the  patient 
recovers;  but  sometimes  suppuration  oc- 
curs around  and  in  the  joint.  Suppura- 
tive rheumatism  is  fatal.  The  nature  of 
this  complication  must,  at  present,  be  left 
an  open  question,  whether  the  disease  be 
really  rheumatic,  or  whether  it  be  pyte- 
mialT 

VIII.  BenaX  Drnpgy. — Scarlet  Fever  is 
very  often  followed  by  albuminuria,  drop- 
sy-, and  a  form  of  nephritis;  three  acci- 
dents which  it  is  convenient  to  group  to- 
gether and  to  view  as  collateral  symptoms 
m  a  more  general  condition. 

1.  CondUion  of  tlie  Urine. — The  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  albuminuria  seems  to  dif- 
fer with  different  epidemics:  albumen  was 
at  DO  tune  present  in  the  urine  of  six  out  of 
twelve  children,  the  whole  of  whose  urine 
was  saved  and  examined  daily  by  myself, 
from  the  dechne  of  the  rash  to  the  fourth 
week;  Abeille  found  albuminuria  in  one- 
third  of  the  cases  examined  by  him;  in 
the  experience  of  Begbie,  Newbigging, 
and  Holder,  the  occurrence  of  albuminu- 
ria was  a  rule  without  an  exception.  In 
twelve  cases  I  tested  the  urine  daily 
throughout  the  fever  and  the  convales- 
cence; in  one,  albumen  appeared  on  the 
fourth  day,  in  one  on  the  eighth,  and  in 
none  was  albumen  detected  for  the  first 


time  after  the  twenty-first  day;  four  cases 
occurred  during  the  second  week,  seven 
during  the  third.  In  eight  out  of  twenty- 
one  cases  observed  by  Abeille,  the  urine 
became  albuminous  ticfore  the  sixth  day; 
Jaccoud  has  noticed  albuminuria  as  early 
as  the  second  day.  In  the  two  above- 
mentioned  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
albuminuria  on  the  fourth  and  eighth 
days,  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  urine 
was  present  for  one  day  only;  in  the  ten 
other  cases  the  duration  of  the  albuminu- 
ria was  at  least  a  week.  In  most  of  the 
examples  of  the  more  enduring  form  of 
the  disease  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  three 
stages,  each  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  urine. 

Stage  1. — The  quantity  is  diminished 
(total  suppression  for  several  days  has 
been  observed  by  others  now  and  then), 
the  specific  gravity  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  concentration,  urate  of  swla  is 
precipitated,  the  color  is  unchanged,  and, 
when  any  saline  deposit  is  dissolved,  how- 
ever turbid  the  urine  be  with  organic 
matters,  it  is  not  at  all  smoky :  the  urea 
is  diminished  in  quantity  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diminution  of  the  water; 
the  relative  lack  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
greater  still ;  albumen  is  present ;  when 
the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
considerable,  the  microscope  discovers 
casts,  some  clear  and  perfectly  free  from 
granules  or  epithelium,  some  finely  gran- 
ular, but  hardly  any  blood  disks  or  renal 
epithelium  ;  when  the  disease  is  less  se- 
vere (and  in  all  cases  as  this  stage  is  pass- 
ing away),  there  are  n-nal  epithelium  and 
epitheliated  casts,  with  a  few  blood  disks. 
The  amount  and  the  duration  of  the  di- 
minution of  the  quantity  of  the  urine  in 
this  stage  are  to  a  great  extent  prognostic 
of  the  mture  course  of  the  disease. 

Stage  2.— The  quantity  of  urine  regains 
the  normal,  and  so«m  exceeds  it ;  there  is 
a  perfect  diuresis;  the  specific  gravity  falls 
low;  the  urea  and  chlorides  return  to  the 
standard,  or  nearly  so;  the  urine  becomes 
bloody  (from  slight  smokiness  up  to  the 
deepest  brown);  the  amount  of  albumen 
is  relatively  less,  though  it  may  be  abso- 
lutely greater  than  in  the  earlier  stage, 
and  IS  not  proportionate  to  the  depth  of 
the  color  of  the  urine ;  the  microscope 
shows  blood  disks,  heematoidin  crys- 
tals(?),  renal  epithelium,  epitheliated  and 
granulated  casts.  As  this  stage  passes 
off  the  urine  becomes  clearer,  less  red,  and 
more  yellow  (passing  through  brown  and 
green);  the  albumen  lessens. 

Stage  3. —  The  diuresis  continues,  but 
the  smokiness  disappears ;  though  dull 
with  excess  of  organic  flocculence,  the 
urine  is  normal  in  color;  the  albumen 
gradually  disappears.  Even  after  albu- 
men has  ceased  to  be  present,  it  mostly 
ha])pcns  that  for  some  time  the  quantity 
of  urine  secreted  is  above  the  nuruiaL 
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In  mild  cases  the  distinctions  of  the 
stages  are  necessarily  ill-marked ;  some- 
times tlie  urine  is  at  no  time  diminished 
in  quantity;  sometimes,  although  the  first 
stage  is  well  marked,  the  urine  is  hardly 
at  any  time  smoky;  sometimes  the  third 
stage  never  comes  to  an  end,  or  in  other 
words  the  urine  remains  pennanently  al- 
buminous; a  sudden  increase  in  the  depth 
of  the  bloody  color  of  the  second  stage 
often  occurs,  without  the  quantity  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  being  proportionally  in- 
creased; the  urine  returns  to  its  prior  con- 
dition in  two  or  three  days.  A  class  of 
oases,  by  far  the  worst  of  any  in  a  prog- 
nostic point  of  view,  has  been  exemplified 
by  several  children  who,  when  first  they 
came  under  observation,  brought  a  his- 
tory to  the  effect  that  two  or  three  months 
previously  they  had  had  Scarlet  Fever 
(perhaps  so  mildly  that  the  nature  of  the 
illness  was  ignored  at  the  time)  and  that 
after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  dropsy 
had  supervened,  not  suddenly,  but  gradu- 
ally, increasing  from  day  to  day.  The 
urme  is  normal  in  color  and  specific 
gravity,  clear  or  with  some  excess  of 
nocculence,  not  necessarily  diminished  in 
quantity  ;  but  the  amount  of  albumen 
present  is  very  large ;  very  little  is  to  be 
seen  by  the  microscope,  and  that  little  is 
not  characteristic.  The  steps  by  which 
this  stage  is  reached  have  not  vet  been 
observed  ;  so  far  as  the  writer  has  seen 
the  condition  is  permanent  and  resists  all 
treatment.' 

2.  2'/ie  i>ropsy.— Dropsy  or  htematuria 
is  the  first  symptom  which  arrests  the  at- 
tention of  the  inexpert.  The  former  is 
very  uncertain  in  occurrence,  and  is  often 
almost  wholly  absent  from  first  to  last ; 
wlien  it  is  the  first  symptom  noticed,  it 
supervenes  rather  suddenly  in  the  third 
week,  and  especially  towards  the  end  of 
that  week.  Dropsy  is  mostly  preceded  by 
albuminuria  for  a  day  or  t%vo  ;  occasion- 
ally the  dropsy  precedes  the  albuminuria 
very  rarely,  when  both  symptoms  have 
been  present,  the  albuminuria  nearly 
wholly  (possibly  wholly)  ceases  and  yet 
the  dropsy  remains.  In  some  epidemics, 
dropsy  without  albuminuria  at  any  period 
is  common.  Philippe  of  Berlin  did  not 
once  find  the  urine  albuminous  in  more 
than  sixty  cases  of  scarlatinal  anasarca 
fauoted  bv  Jaccoud).     The  dronsv  as- 


when  peritoneal,  the  eff^ision  is  of  no 
great  practical  moment :  the  diagnosis  of 
pericardial  effusion  depends  upon  physi- 
cal examination ;  dyspnoea,  intermitting 
lividity,  indistinctness  of  the  pulse,  and  a 
tendency  to  syncope,  may  or  may  not  be 
present :  pleural  dropsy,  hydrothorax,  is 
a  more  common  and  foimidable  complica- 
tion. A  child  whose  anarmia  and  ana- 
sarca have  shown  a  tendency  to  increase, 
and  who  has  a  slight  cough  and  some 
sonorous  rhonchi  over  the  lungs,  suddenly 
becomes  much  worse,  vomits  repeatedly, 
dyspnoea  and  lividity  ensue  and  rapidly 
increase,  very  little  urine  is  passed;  the 
distress  is  painful  to  behold  ;  and  death 
rapidly  follows,  mostly  within  twenty- 
four,  sometimes  within  six  hours  from  the 
first  exacerbation  of  symptoms.  Post 
fuorUm  both  the  pleural  cavities  are  found 
to  contain  a  great  excess  of  serum,  which 
is  perfectly  clear,  or  floats  the  network  of 
a  delicate  coagulum  ;  sometimes  lymph  is 
present,  the  evidence  of  pleurisy  hereafter 
to  be  described.  The  lungs  are  collapsed 
but  oedematous  also,  dark  iron-gray  on 
section,  and  capable  of  imperfect  insuffla- 
tion. 

3.  Oeneral  Symptoms. — (1)  Pyrexia  ac- 
companies the  onset  of  renal  dropsy,  and 
is  high  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms;  in  mild  cases  pyrexia  is  almost 
ausent:  it  is  rarely  prolonged  into  the 
second  stage  of  albuminuria.  All  the 
more  chronic  cases  of  renal  dropsy  are, 
when  uncomplicated,  apyretic.  The 
attendant  symptoms  are  heaviness,  dry 
skin,  troublesome  vomiting,  parched  lips, 
and  constipated  bowels.  (2)  Anaemia  is 
mostly  a  marked  symptom  after  the  py- 
rexia has  passed  oif.  Children  who  are 
dropsical  look  more  pale  than  those  who 
are  not.  (3)  Uraemia:  convulsions  and 
(oma  supervening  upon  scarlatinal 
dropsy  are  more  often  symptomatic  of  the 
onset  of  some  local  inflammation,  than 
indicative  of  urajmia.  Indeed  true  urse- 
mic  convulsions  are  not  very  common  ; 
when  they  do  occur  they  induce  a  fatal 
issue  in  a  minority  of  cases :  on  the  other 
hand  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable 
when  the  convulsions  merely  assume  the 
place  of  a  rigor. 

The  cause  of  renal  dropsy  is  unknown  : 

that  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature 

j  will  insure  dropsy  when  the  urine  is  alba- 
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either  of  albnminuria  or  of  the  rheumatic 
state.  1.  In  the  latter,  the  pericardium 
is  especially  prone  to  inflame,  a  compUca- 
tioa  whicfai^  by  itself,  does  not  render  a 
prognosis  unfavorable.  2.  In  albumi- 
noria,  pleurisy  is  the  moat  common. 
One  or  both  pleune  are  inflamed,  the 
lymph  effused  rapidly  breaks  up  into  pus, 
and  in  most  cases,  aeath  ensues  in  a  few 
days ;  ^et  occasionally  a  chronic  em- 
pyema IS  the  result.  States  intermediate 
between  pure  hydrothorax  and  pleurisy 
are  sometimes  met  with.  Pneumonia  is 
frequently  combined  with  the  pleurisy. 
In  the  pericarditis  and  peritonitis  likewise 
the  lyniph  has  a  great  tendency  to  become 
pariforin.  It  is  not  rare  to  hnd  all  the 
serous  membranes  inflamed  at  once.  3. 
Occasionally  pleuro-pneumonia,  pericar- 
ditis, or  peritonitis  supervenes,  and  there 
are  neither  dropsical  nor  rheumatic  symp- 
toms present.  Yet  such  sequelae  are 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  rheumatic  period ;  that  is,  the 
second  week.  4.  Systolic  cardiac  mur- 
murs sometimes  spnng  up  during  the  ill- 
ness :  they  are  heard  with  greatest  inten- 
sity at  the  apex  or  the  second  left  inter- 
space. Xeither  albuminuria  nor  rheuma- 
tic symptoms  necessarily  accompany  the 
development  of  the  apex  murmur:  nay 
more,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  proved 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  systolic  murmur 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  always  due,  in 
these  cases,  to  endocarditis.  Ttiese  apex 
murmurs  in  my  own  experience  persist 
for  a  month  or  two  at  least, — persist  as 
\mxn  as  the  patient  is  under  observation. 
Sometimes  possibly  dilatation  of  the  heart 
OTiginates  in  an  attack  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

X.  Other  Sequela  and  Complicatioru. — 
(1)  Sloughing  of  the  cornea  is  an  accident 
of  which  the  occurrence  may  probably  be 
always  prevented.  (2)  Hemorrhage  in 
consequence  of  a  slgughing  bubo,  of  de- 
struction of  the  pars  petrosa,  or  in  the 
form  of  hematuria,  has  already  been 
described.  Epistaxis  is  an  occasional 
phenomenon.  Here  may  be  mentioned 
that  variety  of  Scarlet  Fever  which  many 
writers,  probably  somewhat  biased  by  the 
analogy  of  smallpox  and  measles,  have 
been  very  ready  to  admit  into  their  noso- 
logy, I  mean  Sc.  heemorriiagica ;  a  form  of 
the  disease  which  must  be  very  rare  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  certain  epidemicn), — so 
rare  tliat  the  occurrence  of  a  passive 
hemorrhage  from  several  mucous  mem- 
branes at  once  might  make  one  with  jus- 
tice suspend  a  diagnosis  of  Scarlet  Fever 
until  the  notion  of  possibly  having  to  do 
with  variolous  roseola  was  discarded.  I 
have  known  Variola  hemorrhagica  to  be 
mistaken  for  S&  heemorrhagica,  and  the 
truth  not  appear  until,  in  course  of  time, 
those  who  had  dealings  with  the  case 
were  themselves  attacked  by  smallpox. 
(3)  Gangrene.     Cancrum  ons  is  a  very 


uncommon  sequela  of  Scarlet  Fever. 
Grangrene  of  the  pharynx  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  supervened.  Sloughing  of  the 
skin  over  a  bubo  is  much  more  common  ; 
so  also  is  gangrene  of  blistered  or  ulce- 
rated parts  of  the  skin.  Here  may  be 
classed  such  sequelee  as  necrosis  of  parts 
of  the  jaw-bones,  and  hip-disease.  (4) 
Tubercle.  Scarlet  Fever  oy  no  means 
tends  to  develop  tubercle  even  in  a  sub- 
ject predisposed.  (5)  Other  acute  specific 
diseases.  The  eruptions  of  Scarlet  Fever 
and  measles  may  appear  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  same  patient  (Rillietet  Barthez, 
iii.  281).  Smallpox  has  been  known  by 
the  same  writers  to  complicate  Scarlet 
Fever.  I  myself  have  made  this  observa- 
tion ;  a  girl  of  three  had  hooping-cough  ; 
about  a  week  after  she  began  to  whoop 
she  became  very  feverish, — this  was  on 
April  5th  :  on  the  6th  and  7th  she  vomited 
beyond  what  the  cough  would  account 
for;  on  the  8th  an  indubitable  varioloid 
eruption  appeared  upon  her,  and  on  the 
9th,  a  rash  which  possessed  in  every  re- 
spect the  scarlatinal  character.  In  an- 
other girl  of  two  and  a  half  I  saw  the 
eruptions  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  varicella 
appear  upon  the  same  day.  I  have 
known  the  long  course  of  typhoid  fever  to 
be  broken  asunder,  as  it  were,  by  an 
attack  of  Scarlet  Fever.  Diphtheria  is  a 
comparatively  frequent  sequela :  the  pa- 
tient seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
when  an  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
is  noticed,  the  neck  swells  again,  the  py- 
rexia returns :  death  is  inevitable  (Graves, 
Clin.  Med.  i.  318 ;  Trousseau,  i.  15) ;  this 
complication  may  ensue  as  early  as  the 
fifth  day  (Rilliet  et  Barthez,  ill.  168). 
The  writer  has  seen  diphtheria  supervene 
upon  the  chronic  dropsical  cachexia,  the 
new  disease  here  also  inducing  rapid  death. 
Lastly,  Scarlet  Fever  may  be  intercurrent 
during  the  acute  period  of  rheumatic 
fever,  and  neither  disease  be  perceptibly 
modified. 

[Although  much  more  rarely  than  is 
the  case  with  diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 
may  be  followed  by  partial  paralysis ;  es- 
pecially of  the  lower  limbs.  This  is  sel- 
dom of  a  very  severe  grade,  but  it  may 
require  weeks,  or  sometimes  months,  to 
pass  away. — H.] 

DiAGKOSis.— During  the  invasion  pe- 
riod the  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  vomiting  or  angina,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  sneezing,  lachrynmtion,  or  pain 
in  the  back,  in  a  person  who  has  been 
taken  ill  suddenly,  and  has  not  previously 
suffered  from  Scarlet  Fever.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  severity  of  the 
nervous  symptoms  from  the  first,  are 
sometimes  valuable  aids  to  diagnosis. 

The  rash  may  be  confounded  with  the 
eruption  of  measles,  smallpox,  typhus, 
roseola,  miliaria,  or  urticaria.    Measles 
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nw.)'  be  wrongly  suspected  when  a  Scarlet 
Fever  rash  is  of  a  darker  color  than  usual, 
and  especially  when  it  is  discrete  also. 
And,  contniriwise,  in  several  cases  of 
measles  I  have  been  perplexed  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  scarlatinifnrm  rash  upon  the 
body  several  hours  before  the  proper  erup- 
tion of  measles  appeared.  The  roseola 
which  precedes  smallpox  occasionally 
causes  an  error  in  diai^noeis.  The  resem- 
blance which  the  rash  of  Scarlet  Fever 
occasionally  bears  to  that  of  typhus  has 
been  alluded  to  previously.  To  know  that 
the  minute  vesicles  of  miliaria  and  the 
confluent  wheals  of  urticaria  are  not  un- 
frequently  mistaken  at  first  sight  for 
Scarlet  Fever  rash,  will  suffice  m  most 
cases  for  the  diagnosis.  Reviewing  some 
of  these  s'atements,  and  bearing  in  mind 
how  closely  the  rash  of  Scarlet  Fever  and 
of  measles  may  simulate  each  other,  that 
the  two  diseases  xiKiy  concur,  and  that 
symptomatic  roseola  is  not  always  easily 
distinguished  from  Scarlet  Fever  on  the 
one  Imnd  or  measles  on  the  other,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  at  least  some  sup- 
posed cases  of  a  disease  which  has  been 
called  rubeola  (rotheln,  roseola  febrilis) 
are  attributed  to  an  impossibility  in  the 
diagnosis.' 

^iarlatinal  angina  is  indistinguishable 
per  se  from  ordinary  simple  erythematous 
sore  throat,  or  from  peUicular  angina 
(pliaryngeal  herpes)  which  forms  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  sore  throats  popularly 
styled  diphtheritic. 

The  swelling  which  occurs  about  the 
joints  during  the  first  two  or  three  days 
of  the  disease  is  sometimes  very  consider- 
able, while  the  rash  is  pale  or  absent;  such 
Scarlet  Fever  has  been  mistaken  for  rheu- 
matic fever. 

Surgical  Scarlet  Fever.  —  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  whether  the  scarlatini- 
form  rash  which  sometimes  follows  opera- 
tions is  really  scarlatinal.  The  eruption 
appears  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day 
alter  the  operation,  and,  in  the  cases 
which  have  caused  the  doubt,  is  very 
ftigitive,  the  first  and  only  symptom. 
Yet,  that  the  disease  really  is  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver, would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing observations :  first,  that  the  dis- 
ease occurs  in  epidemics ;  secondly,  that 
in  a  given  epidemic  a  severe  case  occa- 
sionally relieves  the  monotonous  recur- 
rence of  the  very  mild  form ;  thirdly,  that 
a  precisely  similar  scarlatinilla  attacks,  in 
the  same  epidemic,  patients  who  have  not 

been  subjected  to  operation,  and  who 
^ _. . ]  1 ii_.  1- _* 


MoHBiD  Anatomy.  —  Scarlet  Fever 
docs  not  possess  any  distinctive  anatom- 
ical character  which  persists  after  death: 
the  alterations  of  texture  found  post  mor- 
tem are  common  to  other  pyrexise. 

The  furred  tongue  indicates  a  condi- 
tion, similar  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal;  there  is  an  excessive  for- 
mation of  epithelium  and  concomitant 
hypersemia  of  the  sub-epithelial  layers; 
casts  of  the  gastric  tubuli  are  to  he  de- 
tected by  the  microscope  in  the  vomit. 
(Fenwick.)  From  the  frequency  of  co- 
ryza,  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  pneumonia, 
we  infer  that  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  does  not  escape. 

A  peculiar  change  in  the  muscular  tis- 
sue has  been  described  by  Zenker ;  a 
change  more  constant,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  typhoid  than  in  Scarlet  Fever. 

The  puffy  swelling  which  sometimes 
precedes  the  rash  or  coincides  with  it, 
may  indicate  a  direct  implication  of  the 
connective  tissue. 

The  spleen,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  lymphoid  (solitary  or 
agminated)  glands  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  swollen  and  injected;  the 
tonsils  and  the  gastro-iutestinal  glands 
sometimes  go  on  to  ulcerate.  In  this 
place  may  to  just  mentioned  the  leuchse- 
mic  deposits  which  have  beeu  detected 
here  and  there. 

The  liver  and  the  kidneys  are  involved 
to  a  slight  degree ;  a  little  cloudiness  of 
the  cortex  of  the  kidneys  by  no  means 
indicates  the  existence  of  albuminuria. 
The  kidneys  of  renal  dropsy  will  be  de- 
scribed, under  the  head  of  Kidney  Dis- 
eases. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  are,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  unaccompanied  by 
anatomical  change. 

Prognosis. — I.  Prognostics  derived  from 
pre-existing  conditions. — 1.  The  social  posi- 
tion of  the  person  attacked  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  the  disease,  which 
is  quite  as  fatal  among  the  rich  as  among 
the  poor.  2.  Family  constitution  seems 
to  influence  Scarlet  Fever  to  a  degree 
which  can  be  hardly  overrated  ;  that  one 
or  more  members  of  a  given  family  have 
succumbed,  renders  the  prognosis  in  the 
case  of  any  other  persons  in  that  family 
who  may  chance  to  be  attacked,  very 
grave.  3.  Pregnant  women  are  said  to 
be  peculiarly  exempt  from  the  liability  to 
contract  Scarlet  Fever ;  but  the  puerperal 
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patients  recover  (Blakely  Brown),  the 
prognosis  cannot  lie  too  guarded.  4.  A 
scrofulous  vulnerabilitr  of  the  mucous 
membranes  or  the  lymphatic  glands 
greatly  adds  to  the  gravifry  of  the  prog- 
nosis. 5.  A  previously  feeble  state  of 
health  by  no  means  predisposes  to  a  bad 
type  of  Scarlet  Fever — almost  the  reverse ; 
(irtainly  the  majority  of  cases  of  8c. 
maligna  are  in  persons  of  previously 
robust  health.  6.  A^  and  sex  have  no 
effect.  The  epidemic  constitution  does 
not  always  afford  trustworthy  aid  in  a 
particular  case. 

II.  Progtioslics  derived  from  the  actual 
disease. — The  number  and  the  gravity  of 
the  possible  complications  and  sequelee  of 
Scarlet  Fever  should  render  the  progtiosis 
very  wary  even  in  the  mildest  cases. 
Excluding  the  malignant  forms,  we  iudge 
of  the  severity  of  the  disease  more  from 
the  number  and  severity  of  the  local 
lesions,  than  from  the  height  of  the  py- 
rexia or  the  color  of  the  rash  ;  each  addi- 
tional local  lesion,  complication,  or  se- 
quela, being  an  addition  to  the  gravity  of 
the  prt^osis.  Bubo  and  coryza  are  the 
mo6t  formidable  symptoms  of  the  flrst  ten 
days,  rheumatism  and  albuminuria  of  the 
next  ten  days.  There  are  no  guides  to 
prognosticating  the  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  bad  sore-throat,  rheuma- 
tism, or  renal  dropsy.  If  on  the  first  dav 
of  deflorescence  of  the  rash  the  fever  stiU 
keeps  up,  we  must  attribute  it  to  a  new 
or  an  increased  local  lesion,  and  this  will 
mostly  be  found  to  be  anginal.  The 
gravity  of  a  brawny  bubo  is  always  great. 
A  tendency  to  relaxed  sore-throat  does 
not  predispose  to  bad  angina.  In  most 
cases  in  which  coryza  has  appeared  on  the 
foorth  or  fifth  day,  the  secondary  sore- 
throat  will  ensue  to  a  certain  extent.  Of 
the  patients  seen  by  MM.  Billiet  and 
Barthez,  all  who  during  the  flrst  fifteen 
days  of  the  disease  exhibited  convulsions, 
convulsive  movements,  rigidities,  in  other 
words,  symptoms  referable  to  the  locomo- 
tive apparatus,  have  died  ;  according  to 
my  own  experience,  the  prognosis  which 
might  be  derived  fW>ra  this  statement 
would  be  too  unfavorable.  The  nocturnal 
talkative  delirium  (noctibus  aliena  loqui) 
is,  no  doubt,  as  Heberden  says,  an  unim- 
portant symptom.  But  when  delirium 
beconaes  more  active  than  this,  more  con- 
stant, more  independent  of  surrounding 
things ;  when  attended  by  restlessness, 
slMpilesmiess,  drowsiness,  or  by  vomiting 


Prophylaxis.  —  Bemoval  from  all 
sources  of  contagion  is  the  most  obvious, 
the  surest,  and  probably  the  only  means 
of  preventing  Scarlet  Fever.  The  pro- 
phylactic virtue  of  an  infinite  number  of 
luniigations  and  drugs  has  been  vaunted 
from  time  to  time,  but  fruitlessly,  with 
one  exception,  namely,  belladonna ;  yet 
even  of  that  remedy  the  reputation,  not 
wanting  the  support  of  hundreds  of  obser- 
vations tabulated,  has  in  the  present  day 
sunk  very  low.  Inoculation  bv  means 
of  the  blood,  the  fluid  of  the  mifiaria,  or 
I  the  secretions  of  the  fauces,  has  been 
practised  in  a  faw  cases,  and  so  far.  appa- 
rently, not  without  favorably  mo<1ifymg 
the  disease  thereby  communicated. 

With  reference  to  the  purification  of 
materials  which  have  been  exposed  to 
Scarlet  Fever,  it  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  morbific  principle  is  destroyed  by 
a  heat  considerably  below  the  boiling- 
point  of  water. 

Treatment. — In  the  following  pages 
I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  an  outline  of  the 
plan  of  treatment  ordinarily  adopted  at 
the  present  day.  It  will  be  impossible 
not  to  omit  mention  of  many  curative 
means  which  may  be  of  real  value  ;  in  a 
common  disease,  not  very  powerfully  con- 
trolled by  any  therapeutic  method,  the 
remedies  which  have  been  and  which  are 
employed  must  be  innumerable. 

To  know  the  natural  course  of  Scarlet 
Fever  is  a  great  guide  to  the  appropriate 
treatment;  for.  although  we  cannot  abridge 
that  course,  we  can  be  prepared  for  the 
Occurrence  of  different  accidents  at  differ- 
ent stages,  and  so  be  able  to  meet  those 
accidents  from  the  very  first.  Provided 
that  no  complications  occur,  Scarlet  Fever 
will  terminate  favorably  within  a  week 
from  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Among 
the  complications  we  must  place  the 
malignant  form  of  the  disease,  and  also 
any  un&vorable  pre-existing  condition, 
such  as  the  puerperal  state. 

The  regimen  of  acute  diseases  must  be 
put  in  force.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  ex- 
ception ;  the  bed-clothes  should  he  those 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in 
health,  and  no  more;  carpets,  curtains, 
and  porous  materials  must  be  removed  ; 
the  bed-room  should  be  carefully  venti- 
lated (in  part  by  an  open  fire),  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  special  reason  to 
fear  cold  during  the  first  week ;  the  whole 
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In  many  cases  a  consideration  of  the 
previous  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
patient  will  indicate  the  administration 
of  wine :  the  child  seems  low,  the  pulse  is 
not  only  frequent  hut  soil  and  feeble,  there 
is  possibly  cor}-za  present.  At  the  same 
time  full  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
should  be  given,  in  milk,  every  four  hours. 
And  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  great 
harm  comes  from  the  moderate  employ- 
ment of  stimuli,  even  when  they  are  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

When  the  throat  is  much  inflamed, 
great  relief  may  be  afforded  by  either  of 
tne  following  methods  of  treatment.  The 
first  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  use  ice 
freely ;  he  is  to  allow  lumps  of  it  to  dis- 
solve in  bis  mouth.  Under  this  treatment 
teuderncss  of  the  submaxillary  glands 
sometimes  passes  away  in  a  few  hours,  an 
improvement  wluch  is  an  index  of  that 
which  has  taken  place  within.  Ice  can 
be  easily  given  to  patients  above  five  or 
six  years  of  age ;  but  the  second  remedy 
is  one  which  is  inappUcable  in  the  case  of 
children;  I  mean  the  inhalation  of  the 
steam  of  hot  water.  Puflfy  sweUing  of  the 
neck  may  often  be  removed  by  external 
applications  of  spongio-piline  wrung  out 
from  hot  water,  or  of  hot  linseed-meal 
poultices,  frequently  renewed. 

In  like  manner  coryza  is  a  symptom 
which,  when  treated  early,  may  "thereby 
cease  to  be  of  evil  omen.  To  check  the 
coryza  is  to  check,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  that  worst  form  of  otorrhoea  wnich 
proceeds  from  the  destruction  of  the  tym- 
panum. In  patients  above  eight  years  of 
age,  the  valuable  method  of  washing  out 
the  nostrils  introduced  by  Dr.  Thudichum 
may  be  employed.  An  ounce  of  salt  is 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
this  solution,  contained  in  a  vessel  a  little 
raised  above  the  head  of  the  patient,  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  flexible  caoutchouc 
tube  mto  one  nostril;  respiration  being 
carried  on  through  the  mouth,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  swallowing  forbidden,  the  fluid 
passes  out  freely  by  the  other  nostril.' 
In  young  children  we  are  reduced  to  the 
expedient  of  syringing  the  nasal  fossee 
with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silvey 
(gr.  v.  to  Ij)  once  a  day  when  the  coryza 
is  troublesome. 

Of  the  remedies  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  malignant  form  of  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver, there  is  one  which  stands  out  from 
among  the  rest,  the  cold  affusion.  Yet  it 
is  not  of  equal  value  in  all  cases ;  from 
the  days  of  Currie  downwards  the  ataxic 
form  of  the  disease,  characterized  by  de- 
lirium, diarrh(jea,  vomiting,  full  pulse, 
and  great  heat  of  skin,  has  been  recog- 
nizea  as  the  special  indication  for  this 
active  treatment.    The  patient  is  to  be 

'  For  fnller  particulars  refer  to  Dr.  Thadi- 
ohum's  paper.     Lancet,  Nov.  26,  1864. 


seated  naked  in  a  bath,  two  or  three  buctc- 
etfuls  of  water  at  7(P  F.  are  poured  over 
him  quickly,  so  that  the  affusion  dot^ 
not  last  longer  than  half  a  minute  ;  he  is 
then  returned  undried  into  bed,  and  laid 
between  blankets.  The  first  affusion  hav- 
ing liad  a  markedly  beneficial  effect, 
should  the  indication  symptoms  return  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day  or  the  next, 
the  water  treatment  may  be  repeated,  ana 
this  even  two  or  three  times  if^necessary. 
When  this  treatment  has  been  objected 
to,  or  has  seemed  too  bold,  I  have  seen 
very  good  results  follow  from  packing  the 
patient  in  a  wet  sheet  for  an  hour.  A 
still  milder  method  remains  to  be  naen- 
tioned,  that  of  occasional  cold  sponging. 
Ammonia  and  brandy  are  nearly  always 
needed,  sooner  or  later,  by  these  patients. 

[Cold  sponging  is  often  very  useful  in 
non-malignant,  open  cases,  with  high  tem- 
perature and  inflammatory  eruption.  It 
may  be  practised  more  than  once  a  day ; 
but  is  especially  serviceable  for  the  pro- 
motion of  sleep  at  night.  Some  practi- 
tioners prefer  inunction  with  lard,  or  the 
application  of  glycerin,  when  the  irritaticm 
of  the  skin  is  great. — H.] 

In  the  primary  adynamic  form  all  treat- 
ment will  be  baffled.  The  cold  aflusion 
is  the  only  means  which  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  of  even  momentary  benefit.  Hot 
mustard  baths,  which  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  fulfil  the  indication  better,  may 
be  tried ;  strong  tea  or  coffee,  brandy, 
ether,  camphor,  are  to  be  given  internally. 
The  treatment  is  much  the  same,  and 
also,  unhappily,  the  prognosis,  in  adyna- 
mia, sequential  to  an  excited  state.  A 
full  description  of  the  treatment  formerly 
adopted  (and  not,  perhaps,  without  suc- 
cess) in  cases  such  as  these,  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Armstrong. 

[Certain  cases  of  a  dangerous  kind,  at- 
tended by  stupor,  without  reduction  of 
temperature  or  marked  feebleness  of  pulse, 
are  best  treated  with  purgatives  and  diu- 
retics. A  good  combination  for  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  jalap,  digitalis,  and  squills. 

In  the  more  prolonged  adynamia,  qui- 
nine is  a  useful  addition  to  the  remedies 
just  mentioned.  A  most  nutritious  diet 
and  a  rather  liberal  allowance  of  wine 
will  often  enable  such  patients  to  recover. 

The  Hippocratic  remedy  of  warm  affti- 
sion  to  the  head  is  most  soothing  in  the 
nocturnal  delirium  and  sleeplessness. 

However  favorable  an  attack  of  Scarlet 
Fever,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed 
for  three  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease ;  he  may  then  get  up.  but 
he  should  not  leave  his  room  for  another 
week.  Even  after  four  weeks  have  elapsed 
he  is  not  free  (if  we  are  to  believe  some 
observers]  from  all  danger  of  albuminuria. 

If  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  any  ulcerous   appearance  that  the 
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&nces  may  have  previously  presented 
doee  not  show  sigDS  of  yielding,  it  is  well 
to  cauteiize  the  morbid  surface.  For  the 
tonsils  undiluted  hydrochloric  acid  is  to 
be  used ;  for  any  other  part  of  the  soft 
pakte.  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  The  latter 
caustic  is  to  be  applied  to  those  excoria- 
tions which  are  apt  to  appear  about  this 
time  or  later.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  these  potent  escharotics  are,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  used  once  for  all ;  if  repeated  four 
or  five  days  at  least  should  have  elapsed 
mice  the  previous  application.  The  ex- 
ternal swelling  should  be  assiduously  fo- 
mented while  iu  the  puffy  stage,  for  as 
soon  as  brawniness  sets  in,' anything  that 
may  be  done  will  be  of  very  small  service ; 
poultices  are  to  be  continued,  but  the  oc- 
currence of  suppuration  will  hardly  be 
thereby  hastened.  As  soon  as  suppura- 
tion has  occurred,  however  small  the  spot 
to  which  the  process  is  limited,  an  incision 
should  be  made  to  let  out  the  pus  f  the 
poultices  being  afterwards  resumed.  The 
abscess  shonla  never  be  allowed  to  open 
itself.  In  the  worst  cases  of  Scarlatina 
anginosa,  openings  and  counter-openings 
will  be  required;  a  free  discharge  of 
sknghs  and  ichor  affords  the  patient  his 
sole  chance.  Should  hemorrhage  occur, 
the  wound  is  to  be  stuffed  with  lint 
soaked  in  the  solution  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron  ;  this  moderate  pressure  will  stop 
the  bleeiding,  which  is  more  often  venous 
than  arterial. 

All  cases  of  otorrhoea  are  to  be  treated 
by  syringing  the  meatus  gently  with  warm 
water  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Should 
a  distrharge  either  from  the  ear  or  from 
the  noee  become  chronic,  quinine  and  sul- 
furic acid  are  the  drugs  indicated. 

The  suppurative  tendency  likewise  is 
an  indication  for  quinine,  and  an  abun- 
&nce  of  fresh  air  and  substantial  food. 
All  abscesses  are  to  be  opened  early.  A 
post-pharyngeal  abscess  should  be  evacu- 
ated if  possible  (and  it  mostly  is  possible) 
through  the  neck ;  should  this  be  im- 
practicable, a  cut  must  be  made  with  a 
guarded  bistoury  through  the  posterior 
wan  of  the  pharynx  upon  the  vertebral 
oolnmn — an  operation  devoid  of  risk,  if 
performed  with  ordinary  care.  The  mat- 
ting together  of  tendons  is  remediable  to 
a  great  extent  by  fomentations,  friction, 
and  passive  motion. 

The  treatment  of  the  rheumatism  is 
that  of  its  sj'mptoms :  Dover's  powder  for 
the  pains,  diluents  for  concentrated  urine, 
aperients  if  necessary,  cotton  -  wool  or 
poultices  round  the  afifected  joints.  Alka- 
lies are  not  of  any  special  value.  The 
treatment  of  intercurrent  pericarditis  is 
often  diiScult ;  whether  local  blood-let- 
ting is  admissible,  and  when  counter- 
irritation  more  or  less  severe  should  be 
nsed,  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances 
beyond  the  local  inflammation. 
VOL.  I.— 7 


The  remedies  to  be  employed  at  the  on- 
set of  renal  dropsy  may  be  thus  arranged 
in  order  of  importance.  First  come  active 
put^tives;  elaterium  is  good,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  ordinary  drug  often 
causes  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time ; 
compound  jalap  powder  iu  doses  of  not 
less  than  a  scruple  to  a  child  of  six  or 
eight  vears  of  age,  repeated  at  intervals  of 
eight  hours,  until  the  bowels  act  freely,  is 
altogether  more  trustworthy.  The  not- 
air  bath,  preceded  by  a  hot-water  bath 
and  a  dose  of  antimonial  wine,  may  be 
used  every  ni^ht  so  long  as  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  is  much  diminished.  After 
four  or  five  such  baths  the  strength  of  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  estimated,  and 
the  baths  continued  or  not  accordingly. 
Dry-cupping,  not  practicable  iu  the  case 
of  children,  would  no  doubt  deserve  trial 
in  older  patients.  Voniitin''  is  an  inter- 
current symptom  which  will  perplex  the 
practitioner ;  not  the  least  valuaole  rem- 
edy will  be  found  to  consist  of  ice  swal- 
lowed in  the  lump.  Diluents  should  be 
given  as  much  as  possible.  It  may  as 
well  be  observed  that  there  is  a  concen- 
tration of  the  urine  which  is  due  to  insuf- 
ficient ingestion  of  liquids  or  to  excessive 
sweating ;  to  drink  water  freely  is  all  that 
is  needed  in  such  cases  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  urine. 

{Lenumade  is  not  only  an  agreeable,  but 
a  useful  diluent  in  such  cases.  Among 
diuretics,  digitalis  is  most  valued  by  some 
practitioners.  The  late  Dr.  L.  Gebhard, 
of  Philadelphia,  after  a  very  extended  ex- 
perience, considered  it  one  of  the  best  of 
remedies  in  Scarlet  Fever.  Several  prac- 
titioners have  reported  well  of  the  use  of 
quinine  in  considerable  doses,  in  scarlati- 
nal dropsy. — H.] 

The  less  acute  stage  of  albuminuria 
(called  the  second  in  the  previous  pages) 
requires  an  altogether  different  plan  of 
treatment.  The  Dowels  must  not  be  con- 
fined, but  pun^tion  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Hot-air  baths  have  little  or  no 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
urine.  When  there  is  much  hematuria, 
gallic  acid  in  sufiicient  doses  may  be 
tried ;  it  should  be  discontinued  if  it  does 
not  bring  about  a  decided  improvement  in 
four  or  five  days ;  to  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  albumen  as  such,  gallic  acid  has 
little  if  anv  power.  Quinine  has  at  times 
a  remarkably  good  effect  in  these  chronic 
cases.  But  upon  the  whole  no  remedy  is 
equal  in  value  to  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
Counter-irritation  to  the  loins  will  be  use- 
ful, and  generous  diet  necessary.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  tends 
to  wear  i'tseu  out  in  time.  When  exten- 
sive anasarca  is  present,  the  whole  condi- 
tion is  more  gnive ;  should  the  dropsy 
tend  to  the  lungs  and  pleural  sacs,  the 
danger  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  We 
must  try  laxatives  and  diuretics  so  long 
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as  the  anasarca  remains  simple.  The  hot- 
air  bath  may  be  used  cautiously,  but  there 
<;omes  a  time  when  it  will  increase  the 
anasarca  rather  than  diminish  it.  When 
neute  hydrothorax  or  pleurisy  with  effb- 
sion  occurs,  the  question  of  paracentesis 
presents  itself,  but  is  rejected  not  only  by 


experience,  but  also  on  A  priori  grounds ; 
both  sides  are  involved  at  once,  and  the 
luncs  mostly  suffer  as  much  as  the  pleuras. 
8Ioughing  of  the  cornea  would  probably 
be  preventable  in  many  cases  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  keeping  the  eyes  shut,  as 
recommended  first  by  ftousseau. 


DEK^GUE,  OR  DANDY  FEVER. 

By  William  Aitken,  M.D. 


DEFtNITlOiT.— A  febrile  affection,  sui 
generis,  commencing  suddenly,  and  asso- 
ciated from  the  commencement  with  se- 
vere pains  in  the  large  and  small  joints. 
About  the  third  day  a  peculiar  cutaneous 
eruption  or  efflorescence  appears  upon  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  rapidly  spreads  over 
the  w^hole  body,  and  rarely  continues  visi- 
ble beyond  twenty-four  hours.  A  distinct 
remission  succeeds,  but  relapses  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  disease  may  thus  persist 
about  two  months  marked  iy  prostration 
and  cachexia,  its  course  being  character- 
ized by  intervals,  or  remissions,  and  the 
exacerbations  marked  by  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic-like  phenomena. 

Synoxyms.  —  Scarlatina  Rheumatica, 
Cock  ;  Exanthesis  Rosalia  Arthrodynia, 
Cock  •,  Dandy  Fever,  Xatives  of  West  In- 
dies; Dunga  Bouquet;  Bucket;  Epidemic 
Inflammatory  Fever  of  Calcutta,  Mellis  ; 
Eruptive  Epidemic  Fever  of  India ;  Too- 
hutia,  Natives  of  East  Indies ;  Three-day 
Fever,  Natives  of  East  Indies ;  Rheu- 
matic Fever  with  Gastric  Irritation  and 
Eruption,  Furloige ;  Eruptive  Articular 
Fever;  Eruptive  Rheumatic  Fever;  Plan- 
taria ;  Febns  Exantheraatica  Articularis; 
Giraffe,  on  account  of  the  stiff  holding  of 
the  neck  ;  Epidemic  Anomalous  Disease, 
Stedinan  ;  Peculiar  Epidemic  Fever;  Colo- 
rado, on  account  of  the  red  spots  ;  Exan- 
thesis Arthrosia;  Stiff-necked  Fever; 
Broken-wing  Fever ;  Break-bone  Fever. 

History. — During  many  months  pre- 
vious to  October,  1824,  there  prevailed  in 
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January  of  these  years  it  prevailed  in  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Almost  every  individual  in  a  population 
of  12,000  persons  is  reported  to  have  suf- 
fered. (Stedman,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.  Oct.  1828.)  With  few  exceptions 
the  disease  spared  no  one  of  either  sex,  of 
any  age,  or  complexion,  or  caste.  The 
new-born  infant,  the  young  child,  the 
aged,  the  weak,  the  robust,  the  rich,  the 
poor,  all  were  alike  the  objects  of  attack. 
Physicians  too,  invariably  became  pa- 
tients, and  hence  perhaps  the  details  of 
symptoms  in  the  epidemics  of  this  disease 
are  so  extremely  minute  ;  and  although 
the  disease  was  a  very  painful  one,  it  was 
not  one  dangerous  to  life.  The  attacks 
were  invariably  sudden.  In  families  of 
ten  or  twelve  persons  (including  servants), 
a  half  or  even  eight  members  would  lie 
down  at  once  (Furlonge,  loc.  cit.  voL 
xxxvii.  1832).  Attention  was  therefore 
immediately  arrested  by  epidemics  of  such 
a  disease,  and  the  general  public,  not  less 
than  medical  men,  were  cwnous  to  learn 
the  natural  history  of  a  disease  with  fe- 
brile characters  so  peculiar,  and  in  results 
so  unlike  the  epidemic  or  endemic  fevers 
of  tropical  regions  with  which  the  physi- 
cians of  the  East  and  West  Indies  nad 
been  familiar.  When  the  disease  first  at- 
tracted attention  in  Calcutta,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  nothing  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  had  ever  existed  there  before, 
unless  the  di.sease  known  to  the  native 
"conductors"  of  India  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Three-day  Fever"  were  of  the  same 
nature.      (Cavell,  Trans.  Phys.  Soc.   of 
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Xtffth  America  and  those  of  the  West  In-  ] 
dUn  islands,  more  especially  by  Drs.  Sted-  ] 
man,  Cock,  and  Furlonge,  in  these  islands,  | 
and  by  Dr.  Dickson,   of  Charleston,  in  . 
America.     [Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  first  de-  , 
scribed  it  as  occurring  in  Philadelphia  in 
1780.— H.]     When  the  disease  was  first  j 
described  oy  Dr.  Mellis,  he  was  disposed  . 
to  regard  it  as  "inflammatory  fever;"  ! 
bat  be  found  that  such  a  name  did  not 
iiiUy  indicate  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  fever ;  nor  could  it  be  identified  as  ex- 
«ctly  similar   to  the  fever  described  by 
Cull'en  under  the  name  of  Synocha  ;  nor 
to  tlie  fever  described  by  Good  under  th<i 
name  of  Cauma ;  nor  to  the  Febris  acuta 
sanguinea  of  Uoflinan.     Many  different 
opinions   have    accordingly  been    enter- 
tained r^arding  the  nature  of  Dengue. 
By  some  it  was  considered  as  a  rheumatic 
fever;  by  others  as  a  remittent.    Some 
regarded  the  complaint  as  measles ;  others 
as  scarlatina.     Some  considered  the  fever 
gynocha,  with  gastric  irritation  and  an 
eruption  associated  with  it,  similar  to  that 
which  in  some  constitutions  follows  flsh- 
poisoning.     Treatment  therefore  varied, 
alike  in  principle  and  in  detail.      But 
rather  than  subscribe  to  a  definite  name 
in  any  then  existing  nosology,  the  physi- 
cians who  first  described  Dengue  preferred 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  the  peculiar 
cases  they  saw,  as  regarded  their  symp- 
toms and  sequelie,  with  diseases  of  a  simi- 
lar kind ;  and  so  the  first  records  of  the 
history  of  this  disease  are  peculiarly  valu- 
able when  the  speculations  with  which 
they  abound  are  eliminated. 

Symptoms.  —  Commencement,  Develop- 
ment, Duration,   Tmninatwn. — The  inva- 
sion of  this  disease  as  a  rule  was  very 
sadden,  and   the  progress  of  successive 
phenomena  was  rapid.   Lassitude,  drowsi- 
ness, hea^•y  .sensations  in  the  eyes,  fre- 
qoent  yawning,  slight  vertigo,  a  sense  of 
coldness  creeping  down  the  back,  or  of 
nmnbnefls  in  the  extremities  which  be- 
came cold,  occasional  rigors,  pains  in  the 
head  in  most  cases  confined  to  the  fore- 
part, or  mnst  severe  there,  acute  pain  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  in 
the  larger  muscles  and  joints,  and  occa-  i 
sionally  in  the  smaller  ones,  such  as  the  I 
fingers"  and  toes,  are  among  the  pheno-  | 
mena,  one  or  other  of  which,  or  several  , 
combined    together,    suddenly  expressed  j 
the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  and  j 
in  the  several  epidemics  whose  histories 
have  been  recorded,  some  of  these  pheno-  I 
mena  were  more  prominently  marked  than  I 
others.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  attattks  ' 
were  so  sudden  that  no  sensation  of  any  ' 
deviation  from  the  usual  health  indicated  i 
the  approach  of  the  malady.     It  often 
happened  that  people  had  a  most  violent  I 
attack,  with  severe  headache  and  burning  ', 
ptins  in  the  temples,  within  three  hours  . 


after  having  boasted  of  their  escape  from 
the  disorder.  (Twining.)  In  general  the 
patients  woke  out  of  their  sleep  with  great 
pain  in  the  head,  loins,  shoulders,  arms, 
wrists,  hips,  thighs,  and  ankles,  fingers  or 
toes.  (Mouat.)  Acute  pains  in  one  or 
both  knees,  in  the  ankles,  the  wrists,  or 
in  all  of  these  joints  at  once  (though  in 
general  only  one  was  at  first  affected), 
marked  so  suddenly  the  invasion  of  the 
disease,  that  the  symptoms  would  first 
express  themselves  as  the  person  walked 
along  the  street.  (Stednian.)  The  motion 
of  the  Joint  was  at  first  arrested,  partly 
by  stiflness,  and  partly  from  the  pin 
caused  by  movement ;  and  in  cases  where 
the  symptoms  commenced  in  the  lower 
limbs  the  patient  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
most  usual  mode  of  attack  In  the  West 
Indian  epidemics  was  expressed  by  a  sud- 
den stifihess,  amounting  to  pain,  in  one  of 
the  fingers — generally  the  little  finger. 
The  stiffness  mcreased,  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  whole  hand  ana  up  the  arm  to 
the  shoulder,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  became  so  swollen, 
so  stiff,  and  so  painfhl,  that  all  attempts 
to  bend  the  joints  were  useless.  At  later 
periods  in  the  various  epidemics  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fever  was  indicated  at  least 
a  day  before  by  anorexia,  languor,  listless- 
ness,  and  a  white  tongue.  A  dry  heat  at 
the  scrolnculus  cordis  was  among  the 
earliest  symptoms  noticed  by  Twining. 
The  face  was  soon  flushed — a  phenomenon 
often  observed  by  others  before  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  patient.  Intense 
headache  followed  upon  the  burning  sen- 
sation in  the  forehead.  The  eyes  became 
watery  and  the  conjunctiva  suffused.  The 
whole  countenance  appeared  bloated  and 
swollen,  the  face  assumed  a  scarlet  hue, 
and  the  surface  of  the  skin  was  everj'- 
where  flushed.  The  signs  which  then 
predominated  were  a  chilliness  extending 
over  the  whole  frame,  quickly  followed  by 
pain  and  weariness  in  the  limbs,  a  general 
sensation  of  stifihess  or  soreness,  with  a 
heaviness  over  the  eyes  so  excessive  as  to 
render  the  effort  to"  open  them  painfully 
oppressive,  and  a  headache  so  severe  as 
to  he  beyond  description.  (Cavell.)  Pres- 
sure over  the  eyes  increased  the  pain,  but 
light  did  not  affect  them.  The  eve-balls 
appear  to  the  patient  as  too  lai^  for  their 
sockets,  as  if  ready  to  start  from  the  head, 
and  the  pain  in  them  so  intense  as  to  cause 
extreme  distress.  The  expression  of  the 
eyes  was  ferrety.  The  lobes  of  the  ears 
were  likewise  greatly  pained.    (Cock. ) 

The  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  the  aspect  of 
the  tonme,  and  the  condition  of  the  skin, 
each  of  which  at  first  might  not  seem  to 
be  much  influenced,  yet  rapidly  passed 
fh)m  their  normal  condition. 

The  pulse,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
the  fever,  was  in  most  instances  above 
one  hundred  per  minute,  becoming  more 
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frequent,  full,  hard,  and  strong,  till  it 
averaged  about  thirty  or  forty  beats  per 
minute  above  its  normal  rate,  within  six 
houi-s  after  the  fever  became  expressed. 
Twining  once  observed  it  140  in  an  adult 
whose  usual  pulse  in  health  was  eighty 
beats  per  minute.  In  some  instances  its 
force  was  so  greatly  increased  tliat  the 
temporal  arteries  were  felt  and  seen  to 
beat  with  violence.  In  children  it  was 
often  so  extremely  rapid  as  to  be  indis- 
tinct and  weak.  Respiration  was  rela- 
tively extremelv  hurried ;  while  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head  was  consider- 
ably increased,  as  indicated  by  bleeding 
at  the  nose,  increasing  redness  of  the  face 
and  eyes,  confusion  of  thought,  and  some- 
times delirium. 

The  tongue  soon  became  of  a  scarlet 
color,  at  the  sides,  furred  with  a  white  or 
brown  coat  in  the  centre,  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  it  appeared  as  if  covered  with  a 
dense  white  paste,  or  with  a  thick  dirty- 
white  coating,  always  moist,  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  disagreeably  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth.  The  bowels  were  generally 
confined  at  first,  while  oppression  at  the 
prajcordia,  nausea,  vomiting  of  viscid  mu- 
cus and  of  bile  were  present  from  the 
commencement,  and  continued  for  some 
time.  Irritability  of  the  stomach  was 
often  indeed  so  verj-  great  that  it  retained 
anything  with  difficulty.  The  desire  for 
food  was  inconstant.  In  some  cases  ap- 
petite was  entirejy  gone ;  but  not  infre- 
quently in  children,  the  desire  for  food 
was  increased.  Thirst  was  not  commen- 
surate with  the  distress  from  other  symp- 
toms. Extreme  prostration  of  strength 
became  apparent  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  disease,  and  with  rapid  increase  of 
pain  in  the  loins,  with  not  less  severe 
pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  espe- 
cially the  legs,  attended  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  anxiety  and  jactitation. 
The  febrile  anguish  was  extreme,  with 
aching  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  short, 
sulfering  from  pain  was  a  leading  feature 
in  the  accession  and  course  of  the  attack 
of  Dengue.  The  debility,  the  restlessness, 
and  the  general  soreness  rendered  every 
position  alike  uneasy  and  intolerable,  not 
less  distressing  to  the  patient  than  alarm- 
ing to  the  spectator.  (Twining.)  Such 
was  the  excruciating  nature  of  the  pains, 
that  few  had  fortitude  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  without  complaint.  (Cock.) 
These  pains  have  been  known  to  shift  from 
one  part  of  the  extremities  to  another ; 
sometimes  attacking  the  patient  in  his 
knees,  or  in  bis  toes,  sometimes  in  one 
knee  or  toe,  and  sometimes  in  another ; 
each  new  invasion  of  a  jmrt  I)eing  accom- 
panied with  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of 
the  part  affected.  I&  sudden  were  the 
attacks  of  pain  in  a  fresh  place,  that  a 
person  mignt  be  calmly  conversing  with 
you  when  lie  would  suadenly  scream  out 


from  the  severity  of  returning  pain. 
(Cock.]  In  some  cases  the  headache  and 
the  pam  in  the  back  and  loins  were  the 
most  distressing  symptoms,  although  not 
at  all  times  equally  severe  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  These  pains  would 
frequently  subside  a  little  to  return  in 
paroxysms  with  redoubled  violence.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  disease  of  extreme  severity 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  suffi^rings  of  the 
patient ;  but  having  regard  to  the  result 
of  the  disease,  as  affecting  life,  and  com- 
pared with  its  universal  prevalence,  it 
was  a  fever  of  unexampled  benignity. 

Such  were  the  phenomena  which,  more 
or  less  severely  expressed,  marked  the  ac- 
cession of  an  attack  of  Dengue  ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  the  symptoms,  which  had  gradually 
increased  in  severity,  began   to  abate. 
The  headache  and  flushing  of  the  face 
somewhat  subsided.     The  heat  became 
more  general  and  burning  all  over  the  ex- 
tremities, to  the  relief  of  the  head    in 
some  degree.    With  this  remission  of  the 
pyrexia,  the  headache  after  the  second 
day  became  still  less,  and  the  pains  in  the 
loins  and  other  parts  were  attended  with 
less  jactitation ;  the  character  of  the  pain 
was  changed  to  that  of  a  dull  aching  kind, 
gradually  leaving  the  fingers  and  ankles, 
and  the  toes  last  of  all.    During  the  first 
two  nights  there  was  little  or  no  sleep,  in 
consequence  of  the  pain  and  febrile  an- 
guish _;  and  although  for  several  succeed- 
mg  nights  sleep  was  in  most  cases  still 
interrupted  by  thirst  and  pains  in  the 
loins  and  legs,  extending  down  to  the 
toes  and  fingers,  yet  there  was  little  or  no 
disturbance  of  the  intellect.     Great  pros- 
tration of  strength ;  general  debility  of  the 
whole  system  ;  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
of  the  loins,  of  the  limbs,  of  the  knees, 
and  of  the  joints  generally;   continued 
pain  in  several  joints,  large  and  small, 
sometimes  limited  to  a  finger  only  ;  oede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  extremities ;  and 
general  cachexia — denoted  the  exhaust- 
ing and  debilitating  nature  of  the  malady. 
The  debility  was  so  great  that  sudden 
death  during  the  period  of  remission  or  of 
spurious   convalescence   was   known    to 
occur  in  some  instances  during  the  epi- 
demic in  Calcutta.    The  debility  was  not 
diminished  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of 
perspiration,    which    during    the    early 
hours  of  the  febrile  accession  had  been 
suppressed,  and,  although  this  return  of 
perspiration  was  accompanied  by  warmth 
of  the  feet  and  a  remission  of  all  the  more 
distressing  symptoms,  yet  the  prostration 
of  strength  was  all  the  more  apparent. 
The  urine  was  now  copious  and  pale- 
colored  ;  and  the  evacuations  flrom  the 
bowels,  even  if  freely  moved  by  remedies, 
were  of  a  dark  green  color,  or  even  black, 
glutinous,  scanty,  and  always  offensive. 
During  the  three  days  following  this  re- 
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mission,  the  patient,  in  the  more  severe 
cases,  lay  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor, 
but  irritable  and  restless  ;  but  as  there  are 
DO  records  of  temperature  in  this  disease, 
it  is  not  known  if  fever  was  entirely 
al)sent  during  the  remission,  although  it 
is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been  so.  It 
is  rather  to  be  presumed  that  the  tem- 
perature did  not  full  to  tlie  standard  of 
health ;  for  although  there  was  no  acute 
aoffering  yet  the  feelings  were  said  to  be 
reiT  diiflerent  from  those  of  health. 
Thurst  contiDued  to  pi-evail  in  some,  and 
the  desire  for  food  did  not  return.  The 
sense  of  taste  seemed  entirely  lost ;  while 
in  some  cases  little  aphthous  sores,  on  the 
inside  of  the  lips  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
toa^e,  rendered  attempts  at  eating  pain- 
fnl  in  the  extreme.  (Stedman.)  Alwut 
the  end  of  the  third  day  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena again  expressed  themselves  with 
even  increased  severity,  compelling  the 
patient  to  return  to  bed  if  he  had  ventured 
to  leave  it,  deceived  by  the  apparent  but 
treacherous  and  spurious  convalescence. 
With  this  febrile  exacerlmtion,  the  cuta- 
neous system  exhibited  remarkable  and 
peculiar  phenomena.  With  great  turgid- 
ity  of  the  skin  an  eruption  or  rash  ap- 
mared  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Tiie  appearance  of  this  rash  has  been 
variously  described : 

(a)  As  an   efflorescence,  beginning  at 
the  palms  of  the  hand,  and  gnidually 
spreading  over  the  whole  body.    In  gene- 
ral appearance  this  efflorescence  di^ered 
considerably  in  different  cases.     In  some 
it  consisted  of  blotches  of  red-colored  skin, 
resembling  in  appearance,  something  be- 
tween measles  and  scarlatina.     In  some 
it  was  raised  perceptibly  above  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  skin,  impartinj^  a  distinct  feel- 
ing of  roughness  and  elevation  to  the 
finders   passed    over   the  eruption.      In 
severer  cases  more  obvious  local  swell- 
ings accompanied  the  efflorescence,  and  a 
distressing  tingling  of  the  skin  resolved 
itself  into  an  itching  so  intense,  while  the 
eruption  disappeared,  that  tlie  sufferers 
were  almost  driven  to  distraction.    As  a 
rule  this  efflorescent  eruption  remained 
only  for  about  a  single  day,  beginning  to 
&de  on  the  second  day,  and  before  the 
third  morning  it  was  generally  entirely 
gone.    Some  degree  of  desquamation  fol- 
lowed, generally  in    proportion    to    the 
intensity  of  the  eruption.     One  instance 
is  on  record,  in  which  a  man  eighty  years 
of  age  had  the  eruption  in  so  severe  a 
form  that  the  cuticle  came  off  in  flakes 
like  pieces  of  parchment,  leaving  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  body  quite  red.    (Stedman.) 
The  itching  was  extremely  distressing, 
snd  the  patient  was  in  the  utmost  misery. 
In  old  men,  the  desquamation  from  the 
'CTotnm  was  attended  with  most  Intolera- 
We  itching,  and  in  some  of  them  the  tes- 
ticle became  swollen  to  a  great  degree.    In 


others^  extensive  abscesses  formed  beneath 
the  bkm,  probably  of  the  nature  of  the 
pyogenic  fever  of  Tessier  and  Jenner,  and 
popularly  regarded  as  "  the  dregs  of  the 
iever."  In  the  epidemic  at  St.  Thomas's, 
two  children,  each  about  five  or  six 
months  old,  died  from  the  irritation  at- 
tending the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
The  true  skin,  so  exposed,  was  red,  raw, 
and  exceedingly  painful  from  the  inflam- 
mation of  its  texture. 

(6)  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  an 
erytliematous  eruption  appeared  on  the 
hands  and  feet  (Cock),  accompanied  with 
swelUng  of  those  parts.  This  eruption 
gradually  extended  over  the  rest  of  the 
body,  continuing  for  about  thirty-six 
hours,  when  it  faded,  and  the  cuticle 
peeled  off  as  in  scarlet  fever,  leaving  a 
considerable  degree  of  soreness.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  were  sometimes  rendered 
so  sore,  that  walking,  for  many  days  after . 
restoration  to  health,  was  attended  with 
pain.  The  pains  were  apt  to  remain  after 
the  eruption  had  completely  disappeared, 
and  to  become  fixed  in  one  or  more  of  the 
joints,  where  they  would  remain  for 
several  monthswith  morning  and  evening 
exacerbations ;  the  pains  then  were  most 
severe.  Sometimes  the  glands  in  the 
groins  were  swollen  and  painful.  (Cock.) 
(c)  Dr.  Furlonge  regarded  the  eruption 
as  altogether  symptomatic  of  the  gastric 
disturbance.  He  observed  that  its  Inten- 
sity and  extent  were  proportional  to  that 
disturbance;  that  those  who  were  ''  known 
dyspeptics"  had  the  eruption  more  exten- 
sively than  others;  that  literary  or  seden- 
tary people  and  those  whose  occupations 
were  such  as  to  derange  the  chylopoetic 
organs,  suffered  most  from  nausea  and 
other  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder,  and  in 
them  the  eruption  was  always  more  ex- 
tensive and  marked.  This  eruption,  he 
thought,  resembled  measles  elevated  with 
papulae  and  wheals;  a  sort  of  hybrid  be- 
tween urticaria  and  rubeola,  and  of  its 
nature  similar  to  that  which  is  known  to 
attend  the  gastric  disturbance  from  fish- 
poisoning.  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ., 
p.  52, 1830.) 

{(l)  Dr.  Mellis  regarded  the  eruption  as 
similar  to  roseola  or  to  the  lichen  simplex 
ofWillan. 

(e)  Dr.  Twining  regarded  it  as  rosem- 
hling  rulieola;  while  in  some  instances  it 
I  resembled  patches  of  an  inflammatory  ap- 
I  pearance,  in  others  a  papillary,  and  In  one 
I  or  two  instances  that  of  a  vesicular  erup- 
I  tion.  In  many  instances  little  more  than 
a  flush  attended  the  febrile  excitement. 

(/)  Mouat  says  of  the  eruption,  that  it 

is  like  erythema  papulatum,  or  purpura 

simplex  not  disappearing  on  pressure,  and 

I  resembling  roseola  miliaris  or  lichen  tro- 

I  picus. 

I      (g)  In  some  cases  there  was  said  to 
,  have  been  no  eruption  (Cavell);  but  when 
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the  short  persistence  of  the  eruption  is 
tiiken  into  account,  it  is  not  improbable 
tliat  it  may  have  been  overlooked  in  such 
cases.  In  most  cases  indeed  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  was  evident  from  the  first; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  Dengue  that  the  eruption  which  at- 
tended it  assumed  many  characters.  In 
one  case  the  eruption  might  be  referred 
to  the  class  papum,  in  a  second  to  exan- 
themata, in  a  third  to  vesicula,  in  a  fourth 
to  buUee,  and  in  a  fifth  to  that  of  wheal. 
But  whatever  the  form  of  the  eruption, 
all  the  cases  were  attended  during  its  con- 
tinuance with  very  high  excitement  of  the 
vascular  system,  which  at  last  suddenly 
subsided,  leaving  the  patient  convales- 
cent. The  eruption  came  on  suddenly 
and  vanished  suddt-nly,  hence  it  may  have 
been  very  often  overlooked,  or  its  charac- 
ters might  not  have  been  observed,  for  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  through  any 
definite  changes  or  marked  stages.  In 
some  cases  it  appeared  shnultaneously 
with  the  febrile  symptoms,  in  others  not 
till  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  after- 
wards, and  in  two  or  three  instances  after 
all  fever  had  apparently  subsided.  When- 
ever it  appeared  the  color  of  the  eruption 
was  similar,  and  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
face covered  by  the  rash  of  various  extent. 
In  proportion  to  its  early  appearance  it 
generally  portended  a  further  mitigation 
of  the  more  distressing  symptoms,  and 
more  especially  if  the  efflorescence  uni- 
formly covered  the  whole  body  and  the 
extremities.  When  the  eruption  waa  only 
partial  on  the  body  and  less  on  the  ex- 
tremities, but  increased  about  the  chest, 
neck,  and  face,  there  was,  for  the  most 
part,  some  increase  of  feverishness,  more 
uneasiness  and  anxiety,  with  aggravation 
of  headache.  It  remained  persistent  for 
a  comparatively  short  time,  and  had  for 
the  most  part  considerably  faded  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance, although  it  might  continue  ob- 
vious for  two  days.  It  was  always  at- 
tended with  some  degree  of  heat  or 
itchiness,  particularly  when  the  minute 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle  began  to  sepa- 
rate during  the  period  of  desquamation. 
It  seemed  to  be  chiefly  in  cases  where  the 
eruption  remained  persistent  beyond  two 
days  that  it  assumed  the  aspect  of  urtica- 
ria, affecting  more  particularly  the  extre- 

niif.ins'  f.hp  finflrprsnnfl  tnps  finnfis  nnd  fppt. 


and  the  fever  so  high,  that,  convulsions 
supervening,  the  case  terminated  by  death. 
In  most  instances,  if  not  in  all,  as  in  tlie 
epidemic  at  Suzuratte,  the  throat  and 
fauces  were  so  aflected  as  to  make  deglu- 
tition painful.  The  secretions  from  the 
lungs  and  salivary  glands  were  verv  co- 
pious, unhealthy  m  appearance,  and  dis- 
tressing to  the  patients.  The  salivary 
glands  were  in  some  much  swollen  (the 
parotid  as  early  as  the  fourth  day),  and 
the  discharge  of  saliva  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  ptyalism,  although  mercury 
had  not  been  taken.  It  was  also  observed 
(Mouat)  that  very  small  doses  of  ealom;-! 
frequently  induced  disagreeable  ptyalism. 
The  disease  was  not  considered  to  leaye 
the  patient  till  he  had  suffered  from  a 
second  and  even  a  third  relapse  or  parox- 
ysm of  fever.  The  relapses  were  each  at 
one  time  considered  as  separate  attacks  of 
fever;  but  the  history  of  subsequent  epi- 
demics showed  that  these  several  parox- 
ysms, each  nearly  equal  in  severity  (al- 
though it  was  not  noted  where  the 
eruption  repeated  itself),  combined  to  con- 
stitute one  and  the  same  attack  of  a  fever 
marked  by  such  peculiar  remissions  and 
exacerbations.  There  were  also  daily  re- 
missions observed  by  Dr.  Mouat,  there 
being  two  or  even  "three  paroxysms  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Few  recovered,  under 
three  months,  from  the  debilitating  effects 
of  the  attendant  fever  and  the  aching 
pains  in  the  wrists,  fingere,  toes,  and  an- 
kles. Tardy  recovery,  and  the  tendency 
to  repeated  relapses,  were  characteristic 

Ehenomena.  In  these  periods  of  exacer- 
ation  the  third,  days  were  decidedly, 
"critical"  (Kennedy);  the  pains  in  the 
limbs  would  abate,  and  the  capability  of 
taking  food  would  return;  but  the  furred 
tongue,  the  foul  taste,  and  the  disordered 
stomach  generally  continued  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  final  remission.  The 
secondary  prostration  of  strength  evinced 
itself  in  proportion  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  patient.  Females  in  vari- 
ous periods  of  pregnancy  went  through 
the  severer  forms  of  the  fever  without  any 
tendency  to  abortion. 

Although  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
body  in  cases  of  Dengue  has  not  yet  been 
recorded,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fever  reaches  its  fastigium  at  a  very 
early  period— probablv  within  three  days ; 
nnfl  rliiriniT  tliia  ncririfl  the.  Biirfftce  of  the 
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bone  fcver."  In  some  cases  the  features, 
especially  the  eyelids,  were  swollen  and 
distorted,  associated  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances with  profiise  ptyalism.  But  al- 
though the  skin  in  cases  of  Dengue  felt 
intensely  hot  to  the  touch  of  the  observer, 
^  the  patient  experienced  feelings  of 
intense  cold  during  all  the  different  stages 
ei  the  disease.  When  it  prevailed  as  an 
epidemic  at  St.  Thomas's,  although  the 
weather  was  eitremely  sultry,  yet  the  pa- 
tient felt  the  warmest  coverings  (of  two 
or  three  Uankets)  scarcely  enough. 

Etioixwt  and  Propagation.— The 
origin  of  Dengue  is  unknown.  The  dis- 
ease is  said  to  have  been  first  noticed  in 
Kangoon  about  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June,  1824 ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
June  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed on  the  expedition  under  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  then  at  Rangoon,  had 
been  ordensd  out  to  attack  the  Burmese, 
and  were  thus  exposed  to  incessant  heavy 
rains  for  fiiur-and-twenty  hours. 

The  disease  extended  in  various  direc- 
tions, not  only  to  Calcutta,  but  to  Chitta- 
gmig  in  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
Province  of  Bengal,  and  to  Guzerat,  in 
the  Presidency  of  Madras.  It  was  par- 
ticularly severe  in  the  lai^e  and  populous 
towns  of  Benares,  Patna,  and  Chunarghur, 
and  prevailed  generally  from  Buxar  to 
Benares,  Churnar,  and  Mirzapore. 

In  all  of  these  places  it  seems  to  have 
become  epidemic  during  or  subsequent  to 
the  existence  of  heavy  rains,  associated 
with  the  close  clouay  heat  of  sultry 
weather.  Heat,  moisture,  and  stagna- 
tioQ  of  air  seem  to  have  been  always  as- 
Boc-iated  with  the  origin  and  transmission 
<rf'the  disease. 

Stedman  implies  that  the  disease  was 
imported  into  the  free  port  of  St.  Thom- 
as's, and  the  accounts  of  the  disease  gen- 
erally show  that  it  was  propagated  from 
place  to  place  in  the  course  or  route  of 
human  intercourse.  It  travelled  from 
Barbadoes  to  Jamaica.  It  raged  in 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  STo  dis- 
ease, indeed,  with  the  exception  of  intlu- 
enza,  ever  had  so  wide  a  diffusion.  From 
St.  Thomas's  it  proceeded  upwards  to 
Barbadoes.  It  seemed  by  the  mode  of 
attack  as  if  something  were  applied  which 
in  a  moment  had  the  power  of  destroying 
the  balance  of  health,  and  of  producing  a 
disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  so 
appalling  at  first  sight. 

Protracted  debility,  with  long-continued 
pains  in  the  limbs,  were  the  invariable 
sequeke  of  the  fever.  In  several  instances, 
tedious  visceral  disease,  mainly  of  a  sub- 
acute form,  especially  of  the  liver,  with 
jaundice,  were  associated  with  the  pro- 
tracted duration  of  fever.  Hemorrhoidal 
affections  sometimes  preceded  an  attack 
of  subacute  hepatitis  with  slight  jaun- 


dice. Betums  of  pains  in  the  extreme 
joints  of  the  fingers,  distension  of  the  ab- 
domen, anorexia,  slight  tenderness  of  the 
belly,  and  thirst,  betokened  the  advent  of 
incipient  visceral  disease. 

In  a  few  cases  the  eyes  were  afiected 
with  ophthalmia.    (Mouat.) 

Partial  anchylosis  is  known  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  fiugers  of  the  hand.    (Cock. ) 

Diagnosis. — While  the  severe  pains, 
on  the  one  hand,  caused  the  disease  in 
some  instances  to  be  regarded  as  rheu- 
matic, the  paroxysms  of  the  febrile  attack 
and  the  intercurrent  remissions,  on  the 
other  hand,  caused  the  disease  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  a  malarious  nature. 
But  there  was  to  be  noticed  the  peculiar 
eruption  abeady  described,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  other  characteristic  phe- 
nomena, at  once  stamped  the  disease  as 
one  sut  generis.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  the  redness  and  the  watering  of 
the  eyes,  the  acute  pain  in  all  the  joints, 
rendered  excruciating  on  the  slightest 
touch,  the  scarlet  or  crimson  efflorescence 
on  the  surface,  its  ephemeral  duration, 
tlie  disease  sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
habit  of  body,  its  seizing  the  acclimatized 
as  well  as  those  recently  arrived,  stamp 
Dengue  at  once  as  a  disease  different  from 
the  endemic  remittent  fevers  of  the  coun- 
tries where  it  has  prevailed.  The  diag- 
nostic differences  from  measles  and  scar- 
latina must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  natural  history  of  those  diseases. 
Dengue  attacked  indiscriminately  those 
who  had  suffered  from  scarlatina  and 
those  who  had  not    (Cavell.) 

Treatment. — Amongst  the  natives  of 
India,  Dr.  Mouat  had  convincing  proof 
that  the  disease  was  protracted  and  se- 
vere when  no  remedies  were  used.  Pros- 
tration and  severity  were  evinced  in  the 
great  emaciation,  the  more  extreme  de- 
bility, the  severer  pains  and  the  swollen 
extremities  and  the  longer  duration  of  the 
disease,  in  those  cases  left  to  run  their 
own  course. 

Experience  has  proved  that  emetics  and 
free  eliminative  remedies  (especially  pur- 
gation) insure  an  early  freedom  from  fever. 
Time  is  no  doubt  an  essential  element  in 
relation  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  which 
seems  to  run  a  specific  course,  and  may 
be  aided  or  retarded  by  remedies. 

These  remedies  have  been  on  the  one 
hand  (1)  bleeding,  on  the  other  hand  (2) 
purgation  and  ehminative  medicines. 

Twining  did  not  resort  to  general  blood- 
letting, but  in  several  of  the  earlier  cases 
in  which  the  head  was  much  effected,  he 
sometimes  applied  a  considerable  number 
of  leeches  to  the  temples.  A  further  ob- 
servation of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic 
and  nature  of  the  fever  convinced  him, 
however,  that  even  leeches  were  by  no 
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means  necessary,  "as  other  cases  with 
symptoms  parallel  in  nature  and  severity 
were  as  speedily  remedied  without  leech- 
es. "  He  Considered  that  general  bleeding 
was  not  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  this 
fever.  Cold  affusion  he  also  considered  a 
hazardous  remedy.  The  experience  of 
Cavell  also  proved  that  depletion  did  not 
afford  the  relief  expected  of  it.  So  also, 
Mouat  records  that  bleeding  did  not  cut 
short  the  disease,  nor  mitigate  the  symp- 
toms. It  added  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
patient ;  it  impaired  the  powers  of  dij'es- 
tion ;  it  induced  vertigo  during  convales- 
cence, with  a  tendency  to  fainting,  dis- 
tressin<r  dreams,  and  ImuI  nights.  It  was 
only  of  use  in  cases  of  local  affection  of  i 
the  lungs,  liver,  or  intestines. 

With  reference  to  purgation,  Twin- 
uing's  experience  showed  that  a  moderate 
dose  of  calomel,  combined  with  an  active 
dose  of  colocynth  and  scammony,  and  re- 
peated every  twenty-four  hours,  till  the 
evacuations  were  free,  and  of  a  more  natural 
and  healthy  color,  were  the  remedial 
agents  he  observed  to  be  followed  by  the 
best  effects.  The  use  of  purgatives  in 
this  way  was  indicated  by  the  stools  being 
of  a  dark-green  color ;  and  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  greenness  from  the  stools, 
the  sj-mptoms  were  ameliorated.  Calo- 
mel IS  never  to  be  given  alone.  It  is 
probable  that  calumba,  rhubarb,  and 
soda,  combined  in  equal  proportions,  will 
equally  answer  as  au  alterative  remedy. 
The  eliminative  action  of  purgation  is  to 
be  obtained  without  the  result  of  watery 
purgation  ;  and  so  far  us  the  use  of  purga- 
tives is  concerned,  the  only  objection  that 
is  urged  against  them  is  the  aggravation 
of  the  pain  which  they  cause  by  the  mo- 
tion which  their  action  entails.  But  the 
skill  of  the  nurse  and  the  physician  must 
l)e  combined  to  obviate  this  very  second- 
ary consideration.  Eliminative  remedies 
in  an  opposite  direction  were  also  shown 
to  be  of  use.  Emetics  of  tartar  emetic 
and  of  ipecacuanha  discharged  large 
quantities  of  bile,  relieving  the  pains  of 


the  head  and  of  the  limbs  almost  immedi- 
ately. An  emetic  given  at  first  always 
relieved  the  head  and  eased  the  pains ; 
and  this  evacuation,  followed  by  purga- 
tion, or  even  an  open  state  of  the  bowels, 
tended  greatly  to  facilitate  recovery.  A 
free,  open  state  of  the  bowels  is  then  best 
preserved  by  a  dose  (every  two  hours)  of 
tartar  emetic  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  ; 
or  a  compound  of  jalap  powder  or  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  with  infusion  of  senna. 
(Mouat.) 

In  thirty-six  hours  after  the  action  of 
such  remedies  was  obtained  the  fever  was 
subdued  with  less  prostration  of  strength 
than  bv  any  other  treatment ;  but  if  no 
bile  followed  the  emetic,  the  symptoms 
were  not  relieved,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
repeat  it  till  the  bile  was  discharged. 

In  the  cases  where  ophthalmia  was  a 
consequence,  leeches  applied  to  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  eyeUds  sufficed  for  the 
cure,  with  free  and  repeated  purgation. 

After  the  bowels  were  freely  opened,  a 
lijj;ht  febrifuge  mixture  of  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  nitrate  of  potass,  tartarized  anti- 
mony, and  colchicum,  was  attended  with 
beneKt,  given  every  two  hours,  with  an 
occasional  effervescing  draught,  a  pedilu- 
vium  at  bedtime,  and  ten  to  fifteen  grains 
of  Dover's  powder.  After  all  the  acute 
symptoms  had  subsided,  forty  to  sixty 
drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicum,  with 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  always 
insured  a  good  night's  rest,  and  thirty- 
drops  of  antimonial  wine  were  now  and 
then  added  to  the  draught.  (Furlonge.) 
Tonics  (such  as  infusion  of  calumba,  qui- 
nine, iron,  or  strychnia)  ought  to  follow 
the  free  action  of  the  bowels.  Cordials, 
stimulants,  and  good  diet,  consistent  with 
the  habits  of  the  individual  patient,  must 
also  be  thought  of.  and  remedies  of  a  local 
kind  to  allay  the  itchiness  of  the  skin  may 
also  be  of  service  ;  such  as  emulsions  of 
almonds,  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
and  corrosive  sublimate  judiciously  com- 
bined and  carefully  applied. 
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tagion ;  and  are  generally  unaccompanied 
by  fever. 

Willan  is  known  to  have  described  seven 
forms  of  Roseola,  wliici)  number  has  lieen 
raised  to  twelve  by  Bateniau,  Rayer,  and 
Wilson.      Whoever   wishes  to  take   the 
fom  and  hue  of  an  irritation  of  the  skin 
or  any  other  part  of  the  organism  as  a 
basis  for  classification,  can,  with  great 
&citity,  introduce  hundreds  of  new  species 
into  medical  science.    But  whether  science 
woold  gain   anything   by  our  calling  a 
pneamonia,  in  which  the  inflamed  part  of 
tbe  iun^  is  round,  pneumonia  circularis, 
or  if  triangular,  pneumonia  triangularis, 
is  another  question.     Quite  the  same  may 
be  said  in   reference  to  roseola  annulata 
and  punctata ;    and  if  the  words  aestiva 
and  autumnalis  express  anything,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  division,  we 
might  just  as  well  find  in  the  365  days  of 
the  year  material  for  a  division  into  the 
same  number  of  forms,  not  only  of  Roseola, 
but  of  any  other  disease.     Classiiications 
of  this  kind,  which  neither  define  correctly 
nor  are  of  any  utility,  ought  to  be  banished 
from  medical  science.     Those  who  know 
the  former  unpractical,  incorrect,  and  cir- 
cumstantial classification  of  ulcers,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  present  time, 
simplified  and  based  upon  correct  observa- 
tions— admitting   what  influence  nomen- 
clatiu%  has  on   treatment — will  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  a  judicious  division 
in  other  spheres  of  medical  science,  and 
particularly  in  dermatology. 

We  may  observe  Roseola  in  the  course 
of  different,  mostly  feverish,  diseases  (Ro- 
seola symptomatica),  or  independent  of 
diseases  ( Roseola  idiopathica).  The  Symp- 
tomatic Roseola  is  a  part  of  the  disease  m 
the  course  of  which  it  occurs,  and  is  there- 
fore excluded  from  our  consideration.  We 
have  now  only  to  speak  of  Idiopathic  Ro- 
seola, which  rarely  requires  medical  inter- 
ference, but  which  gives  us  an  important 
hint  in  reference  to  the  pathology*  of  skin- 
diseases  in  generaL 

Cause. —  Anything  which  weakens  or 
lowers  the  action  of  the  nervous  sj'stem, 
and  this  for  a  long  time,  may  cause  Ro- 
seola. Severe  illnesses — such  as  typhus 
or  syphilis — which  change  the  vitality  of 
the  blood  and  nerves ;  ted  nourishment, 
and  general  debility,  are  the  common 
causes  of  R.  symptomatica. 

Idiopathic  Roseola  is  brought  about  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system  is  weakened  for  a  short 
time  only.  Not  only  errors  of  diet,  but 
some  particular  kinds  of  food  may  produce 
Roseola.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  a  regular 
attack  of  Roseola,  of  seven  to  eight  hours' 
duration,  after  eating  strawberries,  and 
this  without  any  other  disturbance  ;  an- 
other lady  who  can  voluntarily  produce 
Roseola  by  getting  hot  through  dancing 


or  other  exertion  and  by  drinking  water 
afterwards.  The  eruption  constantly  ap- 
pears in  about  half  an  hour,  causes  no 
other  disturbance,  and  disappears  after 
several  hours.  I  attended  a  child  who 
was  troubled  by  hooping-cou"h.  The 
milder  attacks  passed  as  usual,  but  the 
violent  ones,  during  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  little  patient  took  a  dusky  hue,  al- 
ways brought  on  Roseola,  whicn  after  a 
few  minutes  disappeared. 

That  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
may  produce  Roseola  is  well  known  ;  and 
its  appearance  during  dentition  is  remark- 
able. Sometimes  it  comes  and  goes  so 
quickly,  that  a  child,  while  teething,  may 
exhibit  five  or  six  attacks  during  the 
course  of  one  day.  These  attacks  are 
usually  unaccompanied  by  any  pain.  At 
the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  an 
anxious  mother  may  send  for  the  physi- 
cian ;  but,  so  transient  is  its  duration, 
that  often,  when  the  doctor  comes,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen.  I  am  attending  a 
family  of  two  little  boys  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  both  of  the  boys  have  exhibited 
the  phenomena  of  Roseola  to  a  very  high 
degree.  The  boys,  who  are  strong  and 
healthy,  exhibit  it  at  the  commencement 
of  every  trifling  indisposition,  and  this 
quite  independently  of  dentition.  The 
girls,  who  are  twin-sisters,  have  not  suf- 
fered. It  is  not  rare,  however,  for  Ro- 
seola, in  some  women,  to  precede  every 
menstrual  period. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Roseola 
depends  immediately  upon  changes  in  the 
vitality  of  the  blood  and  nerves ;  and  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  that  if  another 
Willan — endowed  with  Jussieu's  capacity 
for  ol)serving  nature — should  appear,  we 
should  find  Roseola,  and  many  other  skin 
diseases,  ranging  among  the  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system. 

Course. —  Idiopathic  Roseola  appears 
almost  feverless;  yet  feverish  symptoms 
may  exist,  although  they  never  reach  a 
high  degree.  Headache,  excited  pulse, 
constipation,  want  of  appetite,  disturbed 
sleep,  itching  may  occur,  but  their  occur- 
rence is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule.  In  the  majority  of  cases  Roseola 
idiopathica  occurs  suddenly,  over  a  large 
surface,  and  without  marked  forerunners ; 
it  remains  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  either 
di8api)ear8  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on,  or 
turns  into  a  more  dusky  hue,  becomes  at 
length  pale,  and  a  fortnight  may  expire 
before  the  last  spots  vanish.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  rash  disappears  on  one 
part  of  the  body  while  new  spots  make 
their  appearance  on  another. 

In  other  cases  a  few  little  red  dots  may 
occasionally  be  discovered  and  increase  in 
number  until  the  body  is  partially  or  to- 
tally covered  with  them.  I  never  saw 
slowly  developed  Roseola  disappear  sud- 
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denly,  but  slowly  as  it  came.  The  mu- 
cous membranes  may  participate  in  the 
eruption,  but  this  is  mostly  ol)8erved  in 
dentition,  when  these  membranes  are  al- 
ready affected. 

That  the  same  individual  may  repeat- 
edly be  subject  to  the  eruption,  is  evident 
from  the  above  statement. 

DiAoxosis. — Roseola  bears  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  flea-bites,  and  to  those 
partial  inflammations  of  the  skin  which 
are  caused  by  the  stings  of  other  insects. 
But  bites  and  stings  are  distinguished 
from  Roseola  by  the  black  central  spot 
which,  in  an  early  stage,  is  clearly  seen 
in  almost  all  of  them.  Erythema  Roseola 
differs  in  the  fact  that  its  confluent  spots 
are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  healthy 
skin.  With'  measles  and  scarlet  fever  Ro- 
seola cannot  be  easily  confounded ;  for  be- 
side the  symptoms  proper  to  those  exan- 
themata, the  skin,  m  the  latter,  is  in  a 
state  of  turgescence,  and  forms  a  red  basis 
for  the  eruption,  whereas  in  Roseola  the 
skin  between  the  spots  is  healthy.  Its  ex- 
tremely mild  course,  independence  of  epi- 
demic influences  and  character,  and  the 
absence  of  catarrhal  phenomena,  are  sufB- 
cient  to  distinguish  Roseola  from  measles. 


Prognosis. — Idiopathic  Roseola  is  a 
slight  affection  which  never  reaches  a  de- 
gree causing  anxiety.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  Roseola  occurring  during 
dentition  is  accompanied  with  fever,  we 
scarcely  have  a  right  to  refer  the  latter 
to  the  eruption,  as  it  forms  a  symptom, 
which  often  occurs  in  dentition  without 
being  followed  by  Roseola  or  any  other 
eruption. 

Treatment.— Cases  in  which  Roseola 
idiopathica  requires  medical  interference 
seldom  occur.  The  eruption  comes  and  dis- 
appears without  any  disturbance  of  tlie 
general  health.  But  if  there  exists  a  local 
irritation  which  keeps  up  the  eruption  or 
causes  its  recurrence,  then,  of  course,  it 
must  be  removed.  Ascarides,  which  often 
cause  Roseola,  must  be  expelled ;  gentle 
laxatives  will  be  applied  against  constipa- 
tion, and  impaired  appetite  improved  by 
carbonized  water,  soda,  seltzer  water,  and 
by  dilute  mineral  acids,  particularly  phos- 
phoric acid.  If  during  dentition  the  ne- 
cessity arises  to  lance  the  gums,  it  will 
not  be  Roseola  which  necessitates  this 
proceeding. 


MEASLES/ 

By  Sydney  Ringer,  M.D. 


Definition. — An  acute  febrile  conta- 
gious disease,  mostly  occurring  in  epi- 
demics. It  generally  attacks  the  patient 
but  once,  but  sometimes  again  occurs 
after  the  interval  of  a  few  months,  or 
many  years.  Relapses  are  very  rarely 
met  with.  They  may  commence  imme- 
diately or  three  or  four  days  after  the  fe- 
ver of  the  first  attack  has  decUned. 

Generally  coexisting  with  epidemics  of 
other  diseases,  it  is  especially  related  to 
hooping-cough.  The  one  disease  appa- 
rently predisposes  to  the  other.  Thus 
often  an  epidemic  of  Measles  precedes  one 
of  hooping-cough,  or  vice  rer«d.     In  the 


Synonyms.— Measles ;  Flecken;  Ma- 
seru ;  MorbilU  ;  Rubeola ;  Rougeole. 

Symptoms. — Measles  is  generally  ab- 
rupt in  its  commencement,  and  is  then 
ushered  in  by  chilliness  which  may  amount 
to  rigors,  or  not  uncommonly,  in  children, 
to  convulsions ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
invasion  is  so  insidious  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  with  accuracy  the  first 
day  of  attack.  The  disease,  when  estab- 
lished, is  accompanied  with  a  variable 
amount  of  prostration,  but  which  is  usu- 
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aIIv  not  extreme,  and  sometimes  amounts  ' 
onij  to  a  feeling  of  lassitude.  The  pa-  { 
tieiits  take  voluntarily  to  bed,  and  are  in- 
disposed to  either  physical  or  mental 
exertion.  They  are  fretful  and  irritable,  | 
in  gome  cases  only  when  disturbed ;  in 
others  they  are  constantly  restless,  whin- 
ing, and  peevish — differences  dependent 
(m  peculiarities  inherited,  or  developed 
by  had  education.  The  expression  is  va- 
cant, and  the  powers  of  perception  and 
redection  are  much  impaired.  Delirium 
is  in  some  cases  present,  always  slight  and 
D$uaUy  limited  to  the  night.  '  The  skin  is 
hot  and  dry;  tlie  lips  are  parched,  and  in 
severe  cases  covered  with  sordes ;  the 
tongue,  thickly  coated,  is  mostly  moist, 
and  a  few  red  papillee  may  be  often  ob- 
served to  project  through  the  thick  coating 
of  fur.  The  appetite  is  much  impaired, 
and  the  thirst  ohen  extreme.  Vomiting 
not  infirequent  at  the  commencement, 
DLiy  be  repeated  and  persistent,  and  then 
indicates  a  severe  attack  of  tlie  disease. 

The  bowels,  in  some  cases  confined 
throughout,  are  often  relaxed,  and  are 
cenetally  easily  influenced  by  medicine. 
Diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  first  occurs  at 
the  period  of  the  eruption.  Usually  from 
the  very  commencement  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  respira- 
tory tract  suffers  changes.  The  conjunc- 
tivse  are  injected,  and  the  eyes  suffused 
with  tears.  There  is  generally  some  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  occasionally  the  ■ 
patient  complains  of  a  sensation  as  of ! 
sand  beneath  the  lids ;  the  eyelids  are  , 
swollen  and  red  at  the  edges  ;  there  is 
often  repeated  sneezing,  with  at  first  a  I 
thin  watery  discharge  from  the  nose ;  ' 
epistaxis  not  infirequently  accompanies  | 
the  coryza  at  its  commencement.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  is  mottled  with  redness,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  weight  and  tension  over  the  frontal 
sinuses  may  be  complained  of.  There  is 
generally  some  soreness  of  the  throat,  but 
without  much  swelling  of  tliat  part.  The 
cough  is  dry,  hacking,  and  frequent,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  of  weight  and  oppression 
at  the  chest,  at  which  part  wheezing  and 
rfaonchal  fremitus  may  often  be  felt.  The 
voice  is  often  hoarse  ;  the  respirations  are 
hurried  and  shallow :  the  pulse  is  in- 
creased in  frequency,  but  loses  in  force. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  and  deposits  an 
abandance  of  lithates  on  cooling.  In  rare 
mstances  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  lias 
been  noticed,  with  or  without  diarrhoea  ; 
pain  and  tenderness  have  been  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  idea  of  peritonitis,  but  they 
entirely  disappear  on  the  resolution  of  the 
lash. 

Usually  on  the  fourth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  the  charac- 
teristic rash  appears.  First  noticed  on 
the  forehead  close  to  the  scalp  and  on  the 
chin,  it  from  thence  spreads  over  the  face, 


trunk,  and  extremities,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  which  it  occupies  a  period  vary- 
ing from  a  tew  hours  to  two  days.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  rash  the  fever  is 
stated  to  increase ;  it  certainly  does  not 
diminish.  The  lachrymation  of  the  eyes 
and  injection  of  the  conjunctivse  become 
more  marked.  There  is  slight  swelling  of 
the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body  (if  the  rash 
be  abundant  and  general) ;  this  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  face,  and  causes  a 
variable  amount  of  alteration  of  the  fea- 
tures, so  that  in  some  cases  the  patient 
can  scarcely  be  recognized.  The  feet  and 
hands  at  the  same  time  feel  full  and  tense  ; 
deafness  may  be  present,  being  due  to  the 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  cough  at  this  time  generally  in- 
creases in  severity,  and  is  occasionally 
rather  paroxysmal. 

Examination  of  the  lungs  reveals  so- 
norous, sibilant,  and  even  a  small  amount 
of  submucous  rhonchus,  the  latter  being 
most  abundant  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs. 

After  the  second  or  third  day  of  the 
eruption  the  fever  disappears,  the  tempe- 
rature becomes  normal,  the  pulse  much 
less  frequent,  and  the  patient  at  once 
enters  on  the  period  of  convalescem*. 

The  period  elapsing  before  perfect 
health  is  restored  varies  greatly  ;  in  some 
cases  the  recovery  being  rapid,  in  others 
prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period,  this 
diversity  being  dependent  on  the  previous 
state  of  health  ot  the  patient.  Thus,  if 
the  health  lias  been  im{Mkired  by  excesses 
of  any  kind,  or  by  bad  hygienic  conditions 
of  life  ;  or  if  the  patient  be  the  subject  of 
tuberculosis,  serofulosis,  or  syphilis,  the 
recovery  is  often  very  greatly  retarded, 
and  more  or  less  senous  sequelae  often 
result.  Further,  other  conditions  being 
the  same,  recovery  is  more  speedy  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old. 

VAKrETrES.— The  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease varies  greatly,  and  has  thus  led  to 
its  division  into  Morbilli  mitiores  and 
Morbilli  graviores.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
ease is  unaccompanied  by  any  catarrhal 
symptoms,  and  is  then  termed  Morbilli 
sme  catarrho.  This  latter  form  is  said 
not  to  protect  the  patient  against  another 
attack.  Morbilli  mitiores  has  already 
been  described. 

Morbilli  graviores.  Malignant  Measles, 
or  Black  Measles,  appears  to  have  been 
far  more  common  formerly  than  at  pres- 
ent ;  still,  cases  do  now  ana  again  present 
themselves. 

Due  either  to  individual  peculiarity,  or 
more  commonly  to  a  previously  depraved 
state  of  health,  or  to  epidemic  causes,  it 
may  begin  mildly,  or  the  sj-mptoms  may 
be  at  once  violent  and  severe.  Ustially 
the  rash  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  and 
partial  in  its  distribution,  of  a  livid,  pur- 
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plish,  or  even  black  color,  apt  to  disappear 
and  again  appear.  Tliere  are  marked 
prostration,  great  treniulousuess,  twitoii- 
ing  of  the  musek-s,  delirium  low  and 
muttering  in  character,  stupor  or  partial 
coma.  The  lips  and  teeth  are  covered 
with  sordes,  the  tongue  l)ecomes  dry  and 
bruwn,  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  the 
respirations  are  hurried,  and  often  the 
symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  are 
present.  The  extremities  are  cold,  and 
petechial  spots  appear  on  various  parts  of 
the  body.'  The  urine  may  contain  blood, 
and  bloody  effusions  are  found  in  the  vari- 
ous cavities  and  organs  of  the  body. 
Death  usually  occurs  early ;  should  the 
patient  rally,  convalescence  is  much  pro- 
fouged,  and  death  not  infrequently  results 
from  diarrhcea,  bronchitis,  or  other  of  the 
sequelae. 

if  (wA.— Usually  appearing  on  the  fourth 
day,  in  some  instances  it  is  noticed  as  ' 
early  as  the  first,  or  may  be  postp<med  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  disease.* 


'  Dr.  Veil  (in  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xiv. 
Heft.  142 ;  reported  in  Canstatt,  iv.  p.  225, 
1858)  states  tliat  petechial  eruption  is  in  some 
cases  dangerous,  whilst  iu  others  the  diseasn 
runs  a  favorable  course.  When  serious,  he 
gays  that  the  condition  is  brought  about  by 
previous  excesses  or  irregularities  of  life,  And 
that  such  cases  are  met  with  in  all  epidemics. 
He  states  that  if  the  rash  be  at  its  commence- 
ment petechial,  it  is  not  an  unfavorable  sign  ; 
but  that  if  it  subsequently  become  so,  if  the 
rash  change  from  wine-red  to  black,  in  form 
of  round  spots,  extensive  patches,  or  in 
streaks,  then  it  is  of  almost  fatal  significance. 

It  is  certain  that  not  unfrequently  small 
petechial  spots  may  be  met  with  on  the  npp<  r 
part  of  the  chest,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
in  cases  which  ran  a  favorable  course  ;  but 
extensive  and  numerous  petechia,  especially 
if  seated  on  the  legs,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  of  very  serious  import  ;  though  less  so 
than  if  they  occur  in  scarlet  fever  or  small- 
pox, in  which  diseases  their  appearance  war- 
rants ns  in  expecting  a  fatal  termination ; 
nevertheless,  though  this  is  the  rule,  cases  of 
extensive  petechial  rash  do  occur,  which 
run  throughout  a  favorable  course.  [During 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, quite  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
measles  occurred  amongst  the  soldiers,  often 
a.ssuming  a  typhous  or  malignant  character  ; 
the  rash  being  ill  developed,  or  petechial  and 
dark  purple  in  color,  with  a  tendency  to 
prostration  throughout  the  attack.  These 
cases  corresponded  very  nearly  with  what  was 
formerly  called  Black  Measles. — H.] 

•  Of  twenty-eight  cases — 

In  1,  the  rash  appeared  in  twelve  hours. 
2,  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  disease. 


6, 

2d 

6, 

3d 

10, 

4th 

2, 

5th 

1, 

6th 

The  commencement  of  the  disease  in  these 


Earliest  seen  on  the  forehead,  close  to  the 
scalp,  it  from  thence  rapidlv  spreaids  to 
the  rest  of  the  face,  then  to  the  trunk  and 
lastly  to  the  extremities,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  it  occupies,  in  some 
cases  but  a  few  hours,  but  more  commonly 
three  days.  On  the  first  day  chiefly  limited 
to  the  face,  it  increases  greatly  in  quantity 
over  the  trunk  on  the  second  and  is  most 
abundant  on  the  extremities  on  the  third 
day  of  the  eruption. 

The  development  of  the  rash  is  best 
observed  on  the  trunk.  There  are  earliest 
seen  minute  red,  not  elevated  points, 
probably  the  papillte  of  the  skin  reddened, 
and  but  little,  if  at  all,  enlarged.  Thestj 
rapidly  develop,  increase  in  breadth,  and 
become  elevated  and  acuminate  in  form, 
the  diameter  measuring  at  this  stage 
about  a  line.  In  their  further  growth  they 
increase  chiefly  laterally,  and  thus  become 
flattened.  Tlie  ultimate  size  they  attain 
varies,  although  sometimes  not  advancing 
beyond  the  size  mentioned  when  they  are 
acuminate  ;  they  may  become  as  large  as 
a  pea :  in  the  former  case  they  can  be 
felt,  and  seem  to  be  but  slightly  elevated  ; 
in  the  latter  they  feel  hard  and  even 
"shotty,"  though  this  is  always  much  less 
marked  than  in  the  rash  of  smallirax. 

The  amount  of  the  rash  varies  greatly. 
At  first  much  scattered,  fresh  spots 
quickly  appear  on  the  previously  unaf- 
fected skin.  The  spots  are  generally 
grouped,  and  often  assume  the  form  of 
crescentic  or  irregularly  circular  patches. 
Always  at  first  discrete,  they  may  become 
so  numerous,  that  on  enlarging  laterally 
they  coalesce  and  form  patches  of  various 
size,  sometimes  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  chief  part  of  the  chest,  or  one  or  other 
of  the  extremities.  These  patches  for  the 
most  part  have  their  long  axis  across  the 
trunk,  they  are  always  abruptly  elevated, 
and  the  redness  is  sharply  defined,  tliough 
generally  irregular  in  outline.  Should  the 
rash  be  very  intense,  the  surface  and  red- 
ness of  the  patches  are  quite  uniform  ; 
but  mostly  in  the  redness  numerous  small 
papillse'  can  be  seen,  and  even  in  the  for- 
mer case,  on  the  decline  of  the  rash,  the 
papillse  become  visible. 

Mostly  abundant  on  the  face,  the  quan- 
tity of  rash  developed  becomes  less  the 
lower  we  descend,  and  the  eruption  is 
often  onl^  thinlv  scattered  on  the  furthest 
extremities  of  the  body. 

The  individual  parts  of  the  rash  have  a 
very  short  duration.  Each  spot,  usually 
at  its  height  in  twelve  hours,  has  often  in 

cases  was  dated  from  the  very  earliest  symp- 
toms noticed  or  complained  of. 

For  some  of  these  cases  the  author  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Butt,  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  Bartlett, 
of  Notting  Hill. 

'  These  are  much  larger  than  the  puncti- 
form  elevations  seen  in  scarlet  fever. 
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twenty-foar  hours  again  subsided  ;  so  tliat 
no  elevation  remains  judging  by  liotii  sight 
and  touch — a  mere  red  mottling  being 
left.  The  rash  declines  in  the  order  of 
its  invasion.  In  rare  instances,  if  the 
eruption  be  intense,  small,  clear,  acumi- 
nate resides  nuty  be  developed  at  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  papiUte,  or  minute  petechite 
may  occur ;  these  latter,  usually  not  nu- 
merous, are  perhaps  most  irequently  met 
with  on  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  chest 
and  the  bend  of  the  ell>ow. 

Though  generally  described  as  of  a  rose 
color,  the  rash  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  the  red 
greatly  predominating  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eruption  ;  but  as  the  spote  enlarge 
and  become  flat,  the  redness  declines,  and 
the  yellow  tint  becomes  much  more  appa- 
rent. 

It  is  of  a  brighter  and  more  intenselv 
red  tint  at  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
by  exi>osure  have  become  florid.  It  is 
thus  well  marked  on  the  face  and  the 
hands.  On  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  the  papules  generally 
look  deeply  situated,  as  if  indeed  they  were 
placed  beneath  the  cuticle. 

By  pressure  the  redness  disappears,  and 
a  slight  yellow  discoloraticm  of  the  skin 
remams. 

After  the  rash  has  lost  its  elevation,  a 
reddish  coppery  discoloration  is  left.  The 
redness  (which  is  most  marked  and  re- 
mains longest  on  the  face,  where  the  vas- 
cularity of  the  skin  is  greatest)  is  always 
removable  by  pressure,  quickly  declines, 
and  leaves  a  coppery  discoloration.  This 
coppery  discoloration  on  the  other  hand  is 
unaiTected  by  pressure  ;  occurring  in  spots 
a  few  lines  in  diameter,  it  is  ill-defined  in 
outline ;  sometimes  of  a  uniform  color, 
bol  more  generally  punctiform  ;  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  previous  intensity  of  the 
rash,  and  is  consequently  most  marked  on 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  rash  is 
most  developed  :  hence  it  is  well  seen  on 
the  face,  up()er  part  of  the  trunk,  but 
especially  on  the  shoulders  and  over  the 
scapular  regions.  It  lasts  a  variable  time, 
but  has  mostly  disappeared  by  the  tenth 
or  twentieth  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease. 

The  rash  occasionally  departs  from  the 
above  description,  in  respect  both  of  its 
nature  and  its  course.  Thus  it  may  ap- 
pear first  on  the  trunk,  and  then  spread, 
sometimes  involving,  at  others  leaving 
free,  the  face  ;  or  the  face  may  be  the  only 
part  affected.  In  some  cases  it  is  very 
limited,  the  rest  of  the  surface  remaining 
free  from  rash.  It  is  apt  to  appear  earliest 
and  to  be  the  most  marked  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  sores  or  inflamed  parts  of  the 
skin. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  a  serious  internal 
inflammation,  mostly  of  the  lungs,  the 
rash  suddenly  recedes  and  may  entirely 
disappear. 


The  desquamation  is  always  slight,  and 
is  most  marked  on  the  face,  or  where 
the  rash  has  been  confluent :  it  is  limited 
to  the  discolored  patches  of  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  is  only  seen  when  the  skin  is 
tightened  and  viewed  sideways  ;  it  begins 
usually  on  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  of  the 
disease,  and  continues  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  scales  that  are  separated  are  usu- 
ally very  fine,  often  scarcely  visible,  un- 
less dropped  on  a  black  ground.  It  is 
veiy  rare  for  continuous  pieces  of  the 
cuticle  to  be  thrown  ofl". 

The  elevation  of  the  temperature,  or 
fever,  varies  greatly  in  degree.  The  high- 
est temperature  reached  in  ordinary  cases 
is  usually  103°  Fahr.  If  the  temperature 
rises  above  this,  it  indicates  a  severe,  if  it 
continues  below  this,  a  mild  attack. 

The  temperature  corresponds,  in  respect 
to  its  daily  or  other  variations,  to  that  of 
most  fevers ;  thus  it  cannot  assist  us  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  fever  is  stated  to  increase  till  the 
eruption  and  catarrhal  symptoms  reach 
their  height. 

As  measured  by  the  temperature,  the 
disease  has  a  very  variable  duration  ;  in 
some  cases  declining  on  the  fourth,  or 
continuing  to  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  of 
the  disease.' 

At  the  end  of  the  disease,  the  tempera- 
ture (t.  e.  fever)  suddenly  and  greatly  de- 
clines, but  still  usually  rises  slightly  (to 
KKP  or  101°  Fahr.)  on  "the  one,  and  some- 
times two  days  following.  After  this,  it 
becomes  normal,  and  continues  so  through- 
out convalescence ;  or  it  sinks  for  some 
few  days  below  the  point  usual  in  health.' 

The  glands  behind  the  jaw,  down  the 
neck,  and  in  the  groin  become  enlarged. 
The  degree  of  enlargement  behind  the 
jaw  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  throat 
affection  ;  that  of  the  glands  in  the  neck 
and  groins,  by  the  amount  of  rash  present: 
hence  the  enlargement  is  greater  in  the 
neck  than  in  the  groins.  Tne  glands  usu- 
ally resume  their  proper  size  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease. 

The  enlargement  Lb  rarely  so  great  in 
any  of  these  regions  as  it  is  in  scarlet 

'  Of  14  cMes— 

2  ended  on  the  4th  day. 
4  "  5th    " 

4  "  6th    " 

2  "  7th    " 

1  "  8th    " 

1  "  9th    " 

It  is  right  to  state  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
the  rash  appeared  before  the  fourth  day,  in 
several  even  on  the  first  or  second  day,  cal- 
culating from  the  day  on  which  the  very 
earliest  symptoms  appeared. 

•  The  temperature  in  convalescence  from 
all  diseases  is  often  below  par,  is  easily  de- 
pressed by  exposure,  and  moreover  is  very 
alow  to  rise  again  after  it. 
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fever.  In  both  diseases  the  enlargement 
is  greater,  tlie  amount  of  irritation  being 
tiie  same  in  persons  whose  previous  health 
has  been  baa,  and  thus  the  degree  of  en- 
largement serves  as  an  indication  for  the 
treatment  of  the  patient. 

There  may  be  no  affection  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  throat, 
and  lungs.  Mostly,  however,  the  whole 
of  the  tract  suffers.' 

On  the  conjunctiva,  especially  of  the 
lids,  is  seen  much  fiue  capilliform  and 
ramiform  injection  ;  the  former  declines 
as  the  rash  fades,  but  the  latter  remains 
a  few  days  longer. 

The  suffbsion  of  the  eyes  usually  con- 
tinues some  days  after  the  injection  has 
left,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  noticed  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  disease. 

Discliarge  from  the  nose,  at  first  clear 
and  watery,  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms observed.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ate  of  the  nose  is  red,  and  not  un- 
frequently  excoriated.  On  the  decline  of 
the  rash,  the  inflammation  also  subsides  ; 
the  discharge  may  cease  immediately,  but 
more  commonly  it  becomes  muco-puriilent, 
and  continues  for  a  few  days  longer.  If, 
however,  the  child  has  been  badly  nour- 
ished previous  to  the  fever,  or  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  these 
symptoms  are  apt  to  be  much  more 
marked  and  of  longer  duration.  The  ate 
of  the  nose  are  rather  swollen.  The  mu- 
cous membrane,  much  excoriated,  easily 
bleeds.  The  discharge  is  either  thin  and 
sanious,  or  thick  and  muco-purulent. 
This  accumulates,  dries,  and  blocks  up 
the  orifice.  The  upper  lip  may  become 
much  enlarged,  hardened,  ancl  at  first 
painful.  The  prolabium  often  cracks, 
bleeds,  and  scabs.  These  conditions  may 
last  from  three  weeks  to  as  many  months. 
Occasionally  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
brings  out  an  attack  of  eczema  on  the  lip, 
which  may  spread  over  the  rest  of  the 
face. 

These  appearances,  being  due  to  the 

Ereviously  impaired  health  of  the  child, 
ecome  important  indications  in  respect 
of  the  treatment. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  gums, 
cheeks,  soft  and  hard  palate,  usually  red- 
dened, in  rare  cases  remains  normal.  The 
intensity  of  the  redness  varies,  and  it  is 
not  equally  distributed,  being  usually 
most  marked  on  the  gums'  and  lips.  On 
the  cheeks  and  palate  the  redness,  some- 


most  always  on  the  gums,  often  on  the 
lips,  and  occasionally  on  the  cheeks  and 
soft  palate,  are  seen  thin  opaque  white 
patches  or  films,  looking  as  if  the  mucous 
membrane  had  been  swept  over  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  these  vaiy  in 
size,  are  often  sharply  defined,  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  leave  the  mucous 
membrane  entire,  but  red  and  sometimes 
bleeding.  On  the  decline  of  the  rash  and 
fever,  the  inflammation  of  these  parts 
subsides.  The  redness  for  the  most  part 
disappears,  leaving  only  a  coarse  rami- 
form mjection,  best  seen  on  the  lips.  The 
swelling  of  the  gums  subsides,  but  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  retains  for  some 
time  a  swollen,  spongy,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  glazed  appearance.  The  white 
patches  cease  to  enlarge,  thin  away,  espe- 
cially at  their  edges,  and  finally  disappear; 
often,  however,  remaining  for  ten  or 
fifteen  daj'S. 

Occasionally  ulceration  is  observed, 
usually  slight — but  sometimes  severe — 
commencing  close  to  the  teeth  (especially 
the  incisors),  appearing  generally  after 
the  fever  has  subsided,  but  sometimes  as 
late  as  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  slight,  this  usually  heals  in  three 
or  four  days.  It  is  noticed  mostly  in 
sickly  children. 

Aphthae,  and  superficial,  sharply  cut 
ulcerations — usually  small,  round,  or  oval, 
but  occasionally  as  large  as  a  shilling,  and 
irregular  in  outline,  covered  in  some  cases 
with  an  ash-gray,  easily  removable  exu- 
dation, at  others  by  a  tough,  smooth, 
leathery  adherent  membrane — are  some- 
times seen  on  the  gums,  lips,  tongue,  &c. 
They  especially  occur  in  certain  epi- 
demics. Of  no  danger,  they  heal  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  ;  the  membranous  form 
being  more  ol^tinate,  lasting  sometimes 
three  weeks. 

The  tongue  is  rarely  clean  throughout ; 
mostly  thickly  coated,  moist,  and  with  a 
few  red  prominent  papilte,  it  is  sometimes 
dry  and  brown,  the  latter  state  indicating 
much  depression,  and  being  suggestive  in 
respect  to  treatment.  It  begins  to  clear 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eightn  day  of  the 
disease.  The  fur  is  at  first  thrown  off  in 
the  form  of  patches — leaving  clear  spots, 
sharply  defined,  oval  or  round,  and  aoout 
two  to  three  lines  in  diameter.  The  rest 
of  the  tongue  becomes  clean  by  the  eighth 
to  the  twelfth  day,  but  still  the  patchy 
appearance  remains,  and  can  often  be  seca 

fin  fllA  fnrolfVh  nr  fifVoont-h  /lair  nf  fho  #1io. 
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the  inflammation,  becomes  moist  and  cov- 
ered with  niucb  muco-purulent  matter. 
This  ceases  ia  a,  few  days,  leaving  the 
mucous  membrane  spongy  and  sodden  in 
appearance.  Whilst  the  inflammation 
lasts,  there  is  usually  some  pain,  especi- 
ally OD  deglutition.  This  is  usuallv  not 
severe.  The  ^Eustachian  tuhe  may  be  in- 
volved, and  there  is  then  great  pain,  and 
difficulty  of  hearing.  This  is  uncommon. 
Vomiting,  not  common  except  at  the 
very  onset  of  the  disease,  may  be  persist- 
ent and  continuous,  the  blandest  food 
being  immediately  expelled.  Sometimes 
the  vomited  matters  are  of  a  grass-green 
color,  usually  at  the  same  time  there  is 
diarrhcea  with  motions  of  a  similar  color. 
Such  vomiting  only  occurs  in  serious 
cases,  and  calls  for  a  grave  proffuosis. 

Diarrhtfca,  beginning  usually  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption,  is  not  infVequent. 
Often  severe,  and  sometimes  bloody,  it 
may  cause  death  in  young  ciiildren.  The 
oDlor  of  the  motions  varies ;  they  are 
light-colored,  clayey,  and  sometimes 
green.  The  diarrhoea  continues  for  a  va- 
riable period,  often  after  the  fever  has 
subsided,  even  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day.  The  motions  may  continue  clayey 
in  color  after  they  have  become  less  fre- 
quent and  of  greater  consistence. 

During  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
for  some  time  after,  the  bowels  are  very 
easily  influenced  by  purgatives,  a  fact 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

The  diarrhcea  lasts  longest  in  the  weak 
and  sickly. 

The  cougb,  at  first  hacking,  firequent, 
and  troublesome,  in  a  few  days  becomes 
more  annoying,  violent,  ringing,  clang- 
ing, or  often  paroxysmal  in  character; 
sometimes  so  violent  as  to  cause  retching, 
and  even  vomiting:  it  usually  greatly  im- 
proves when  the  rash  fades,  and  often 
disapi>ears  in  a  few  days  more.  It  may, 
however,  continue  for  some  time,  retain- 
ing its  paroxysntal  character.  The  cough 
may  become  paroxysmal  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  or  fourteenth  day. 

Expectoration,  at  first  scanty,  clear, 
and  viscid,  on  the  decline  of  the  rash  and 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  becomes  rauco-purulent, 
abundant,  sometimes  of  a  bright-green 
color,  and  niuumulated,  the  moMeS  loat- 

incr  in    ft.  #*1«iai.     t.hin  watut^r  A..:j         t± 


children,  in  whom  it  can  be  detected  in  all 
acute  felirile  disitases,  especially  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  affected. 

Complications  and  Sequkl^  are 
either  the  usual  anatomical  lesions,  so  in- 
creased in  severity,  or  continued  alter  the 
fever  has  declined,  as  to  become  of  serious 
importance ;  or  intercurrent  diseases  not 
usuallv  attendant  on  Measles.  Very  va- 
rious in  nature,  and  often  of  great  seve- 
rity, they  not  unfrequently  terminate  in 
death. 

They  vary  in  different  epidemics,  and 
are,  to  some  extent,  influenced  by  the 
season  of  the  year.  Pulmonary  affections 
are  more  common  in  winter  than  summer. 
Some  are  moreover  dependent  on  the  pre- 
vious depraved  health  of  the  patient,  such 
as  the  gangrenous  inflammation. 

Convulsions,  not  uncommon  in  children 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack, 
are  usually  without  danger.  They  may 
however  lie  repeated,  and  terminate  fa- 
tally. Occurring  by  no  means  commonly, 
at  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  they  are 
then  usuaUy  repeated,  and  accompanied 
with  some  severe  internal  inflamination, 
mostly  of  the  lungs.  At  this  period  they 
are  generally  fatal. 

Laryngitis,  commencing  with  slight 
cough,  soon  followed  by  much  oppression 
at  the  chest,  hoarse  cough,  noisy  and 
stridulous  breathing,  occurs  before  the 
eruption,  or  with  a  recession  of  the  same. 
It  may  he  croupous  or  diphtheritic. 

It  mostly  disappears  on  the  evolution  of 
the  rash,  and,  ii  not  then,  on  the  decline 
of  the  fever. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is 
commonly  met  with,  and  generally  proves 
obstinate.  It  disappears  only  to  return 
again  on  slight  exposure  to  cold.  The 
voice  and  cough  are  hoarse,  and  some- 
times at  the  same  time  there  is  deafness 
in  one  or  both  ears.  When  the  latter  oc- 
curs, the  tonsils  are  usually  enlarged,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  patient  snores  much 
during  sleep.  This  affection  may  continue 
to  recur  for  several  years. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  with  or  without  the  last-mentioned 
scquete.  may  follow  Measles.  The  cough 
is  hollow,  ringing,  hacking,  or  sometimes 
paroxysmal,  and  is  easily  aggravated  by 
exposure  to  cold.     With'  or  without  ex- 
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The  symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia  are 
mostly  well  marked  and  characteristic ; 
they  may,  however,  be  masked  or  take  on 
the  character  of  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

Lobular  pneumonia,  by  no  means  un- 
common,  is  often  difficult  to  diagnose. 
The  fever  is  high,  the  respirations  are 
much  hurried,  the  nares  act  strongly  with 
respiration.    Dulness  on  percussion  of  the 
chest  is  absent  always  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  sometimes  throughout  the  dis-  I 
ease.      There  is  heard,  irregularly  scat-  1 
tered  over  the  whole  of  both  lungs,  fine 
crepitation— occurring  with  both  inspii-a- 
tion  and  expiration—but  in  children  this 
crepitation  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distin- 
guish from  the  subcrepitant  rhonchus  of 
bronchitis. 

In  bronchitis  the  rhonchus  is  at  first 
limited  to,  and  always  most  marked  at, 
the  bases  of  the  lung.  It  is  usually  larger 
and  more  evenly  distributed  than  the 
crepitation  of  lobular  pneumonia,  which 
is  generally  limited  to  different  parts  of 
tlie  lungs.  In  bronchitis  the  fever  is 
mostly  less  severe,  and  there  is  greater 
lividity  of  the  lips,  with  less  disturbance 
of  the  respiration.  But,  though  the  above 
differences  often  hold  good,  yet  cases  oc- 
cur in  M'hich  it  is  often  impossible  to  make 
the  diagnosis.  Its  influence  on  the  rash 
is  "reatcr  tlian  that  of  bronchitis,  the  fever 
bemg  higher. 

Broncno-pneumonia  is  by  no  means  un- 
common cither  as  a  complication  or  one  of 
the  scquclte  of  this  disease.  The  disease 
begins  as  onlinary  bronchitis;  this  in- 
creases in  severity  ;  abundance  of  loose, 
subcrepitant  rhonchus  is  heard  over  the 
chief  part  of  the  lungs,  at  first  limited  to, 
and  always  most  abundant  at  the  bases. 
This  is  at  first  moist  and  distant ;  but  as 
the  consolidation  advances,  it  sounds  very 
superficial,  ringing,  dry,  and  high-pitcihed. 
This  change  in  the  cliaracter  or  the  rhon- 
chus is  usually  the  only  sign  by  which  it 
can  be  told  that  the  bronchitis  has  passed 
into  broncho-pneumonia.  For  mostly  all 
dulness  is  absent ;  nay,  there  may  be,  and 
at  first  generally  is,  increased  resonance, 
whilst  tlie  respiratory  sound  is  merely 
harsh,  or  completely  covered  by  the  rhon- 
chus. If  the  consolidated  portions  coa- 
lesce, dulness  may  be  developed,  and 
tubular  breathing  caught,  but  this  only 
happens  in  rare  and  very  severe  cases. 

In  this  affection  the  fever  is  very  high, 
the  nares  dilate  greatly  during  respiration, 
the  face  is  livid,  the  respiration  very 
greatly  labored,  the  jugular  vein  often 
full,  and  the  expectoration,  where  it  oc- 
curs, is  bronchitic  in  character.'  The 
child  very  frequently,  perhaps  generally, 
sinks ;  the  surface  becomes  cool  ;  the  pulse 
weak,  feeble,  and  fluttering ;  the  respira- 
tion superficial:    the  expired  air  cool; 


sordes  collect  on  the  teeth  and  gums ; 
delirium  of  a  low  muttering  character  is 
present.  There  is  a  muscular  trembling, 
picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  after  a 
period  varying  from  six  to  twelve  days 
the  child  dies. 

It  mostly  occurs  in  children  from  two 
to  six  years  of  age,  and  is  very  frequently 
fatal.  Its  duration  is  said  to  be  two  to 
four  weeks,  but  the  child  either  dies  be- 
fore, or  the  fever  subsides  on  the  eighth 
or  tenth  day.  Rhonchus  may  continue 
to  be  heard  some  time  longer. 

Beginning  as  simple  bronchitis,  the  in- 
flammation spreads  laterally  from  the  fine 
bronchial  tubes,  producing  minute  re<l 
spots  or  streaks.  Red  and  then  gray 
hepatization  soon  follows,  and  little  Ixxlit  s 
varying  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  p^^ 
are  formed. 

Ulceration  may  begin  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
hepatized  tissue  and  spread  laterally,  till 
small  cavities,  filled  with  a  grayish 'tena- 
cious fluid,  are  formed.  A  bright  red 
line  in  the  hepatized  portion,  and  bound- 
ing the  cavity,  may  be  seen.  These 
hepatized  portions  of  lung  may  be  so 
numerous  tnat  as  they  enlarge  laterally 
they  coalesce,  and  thus  much  of  the  lun-r 
may  become  completely  consolidated,  and 
sucli  portion  is  sometimes  riddled  with 
small  cavities. 

When  in  the  state  of  red  hepatization, 
the  little  bodies  mentioned  look  not  unlike 
tubercle,  but  they  are  most  abundant  at 
the  base,  less  sharply  defined,  stand  out 
less  prominently,  are  less  dense,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  more  granular-looking. 

Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
usually  begins  insidiously :  it  occurs  some- 
times during,  but  mostly  after,  the  fever. 
There  is  at  first  slight  excoriation,  the  in- 
flammaiion  then  quickly  spreads,  the 
parts  become  much  swollen,  and  the  eye 
may  be  closed.  The  tissues  become  hard, 
red,  and  painful.  The  surface  is  some- 
times at  first  covered  with  a  dirty,  fetid, 
gray  exudation.  The  tissues  slough,  the 
cheek  may  be  perforated,  the  gums  de- 
stroyed, and  the  teeth  drop  out.  Both 
cheeks  may  be  affected.  The  affection  is 
only  met  with  in  children,  who  almost 
always  die.'  Similar  inflammation  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  vulva. 

Acute  tuberculosis  or  chronic  phthisis 
may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  usually  first  gives  evidence  of 
its  existence  after  the  fever  has  declined. 
Acute  tuberculosis  follows  Measles  more 
frequently  than  any  other  of  the  acute 
specific  diseases,  hooping  -  cough  being 
perhaps  excepted. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  in  rare  cases  may 
be  so  great  as  to  endanger  life. 

Inflammation  of  the  ear  niav  at  first 


Children  under  twelve  rarely  expectorate. 


'  See  Cancrnm  Oris.    Vol.  II. 
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escape  notice.  The  child  cries  greatly, 
and  apparently  without  cause,  and  puts 
its  bands  to  its  ears.  There  may  be  some 
rednei<s  and  swelling  of  the  meatus.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  day  a  muco-purulent 
discharge  occurs. 

[Inflammation  of  the  eyes  (conjuncti- 
Titis)  is  far  from  uncommon  ;  sometimes 
leaving  the  eyes  in  an  irritable  state,  in- 
capable of  much  use,  for  a  considerable 
time.  Examples  of  blindness  from  this 
cause,  if  they  occur,  must  be  rare ;  but 
»uch  are  said  to  have  occurred  ;  probably 
from  neglect  of  the  ophthalmia  present 
during  the  attack  and  convalescence. — H.] 

Granm-ene  of  the  lung,  diphtheritis  or 
the  labia,  acute  Bright's  disease  with 
anasarca,  and  some  other  complications, 
may  occur. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  complications 
occurring  during  the  eruptive  period  are 
usuaUy  without  danger. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  made  chiefly  from 
the  rash,  and  the  co-existing  coryza. 

As  the  rash  in  the  different  stages  some- 
what simulates  that  of  scarlet  fever,  ro- 
seola, smallpox,  typhus  fever,  and  syphi- 
litic roseola,  the  distinction  between  these 
rashes  must  be  mentioned.' 

Scarlet  Fever. — The  rash  appears  on  the 
second  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  very 
generally  diffused.  In  Measles  the  pa- 
pillae are  often  widely  scattered.  The 
elevations  always  present  in  scarlet  fever 
are  very  small  (punctiform) ;  those  in 
Measles  much  larger  (papilliform).  Wliere 
the  rash  of  the  ft^asles  forms  patches,  the 
elevations  seen  in  the  general  redness  are 
larger  than  those  of  scarlet  fever ;  the 
edges  of  these  patches  in  Measles  are 
sharply  defined  and  abruptly  elevated  : 
in  scarlet  fever,  ill-defined  and  not  at  all 
elevated. 

Occasionally  in  scarlet  fever  there  are  a 
few  prominent  elevations  on  the  arms  and 
1^ ;  these  may  be  mistaken  for  the  pa- 
pRlte  of  Measles,  but  the  rash  on  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  true 
nature.'  The  tint  of  redness  in  most  cases 

'  The  rash  of  Measles  is  often,  at  its  com- 
meneement,  compared  to  that  of  flea-bites, 
1)01  the  differences  between  them  are  always 
well  marked,  and  by  the  most  superficial  ex- 
aminations they  can  be  distinguished.  Flea- 
bites  take  on  two  different  forms.      In  the 


is  different  in  the  two  eruptions.  Coryza 
is  not  noticed  in  scarlet  fever,  though  the 
conjunctivsB  are  almost  always  injected. 

Jioiieola  .^!stiva  may  have  a  rash  not  un- 
like that  of  Measles.  This  rash  in  appear- 
ance is  intermediate  1)etween  Measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  but  generally  more  closely 
resembles  the  latter.  Thus,  the  rash  is 
generally  much  difihsed  and  ill-define<l, 
the  elevation  is  slight,  coryza  is  absent, 
and  the  fever  is  trifling.  It  frequently 
occurs  many  times  in  the  same  patient, 
and  often  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 

Smallpox. —  This  disease  in  some  re- 
spects corresponds  to  Measles.  In  both 
there  arc  catsirrhal  symptoms.  In  both 
small  red  points  beginning  on  the  face  and 
then  spreading  over  the  rest  of  the  body, 
are  met  with.  In  smallpox  the  disease 
begins  abruptly;  in  Measles  not  infre- 
quently insidiously.  In  smallpox  there  is 
often  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  head, 
with  much  vomiting.  These  symptoms 
are  most  generally  absent  in  Measles. 
The  rash  of  smallpox  is  from  its  com- 
mencement hard  and  "shotty,"  quickly 
becomes  crowned  with  an  umbilicated 
vesicle.  Moreover,  the  fever  greatly  de- 
clines or  even  disappears  temporarily, 
when  the  rash  is  fully  out,  in  both  respects 
differing  from  Measles.  In  smallpox,  if 
unmodified,  a  characteristic  smell  is  pre- 
sent. The  rash  appears  on  the  third  day 
in  smallpox,  usually  on  the  fourth  day  in 
Measles,  but  the  departure  from  this  rule 
in  Measles  is  so  frequent,  that  no  great 
stress  can  be  laid  on  this  distinction. 

7)/phus  Fever. — The  mottling  left  after 
a  severe  attack  of  Measles  is  often  ex- 
tremely like  the  pctechite  of  typhus  fever, 
but  the  early  appearance  oi*^  the  rash  of 
Measles  will  in  all  cases  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  rash  of 
typhus  fever,  moreover,  appears  first  on 
the  wrists. 

The  mottling  left  by  the  rash  of  Measles 
is  in  all  respects  like  the  mottling  seen  in 
syphilitic  roseola,  but  the  rashes  are  dif- 
ferent at  their  commencement,  and  the 
mottling  left  by  Measles  is  most  marked 
on  the  shoulders  and  over  the  scapulae, 
the  mottling  of  syphilitic  roseola  is  gene- 
rally absent  from  these  regions,  and  is 
most  marked  on  the  trunk.  Moreover, 
the  general  symptoms  are  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent to  render  a  mistake  impossible.' 

Occasionally  copaiba,  morphia,  and  cer- 
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if  the  medicine  be  continued.  Occasion- 
ally there  are,  mixed  with  this  rash, 
wheals  of  urticaria ;  when  such  is  the 
case,  there  is  much  itching. 

Pbooxosis.— Usually  a  mild  disease, 
the  prognosis  is  very  favorable. 

The  degree  of  danger  is  dependent  on 
the  previous  health  of  the  patient,  on  the 
time  of  year  at  which  the  disease  occurs, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  epidemic. 

If  the  health  has  been  bad,  the  prog- 
nosis is  more  serious,  but  even  in  sucn 
cases  the  result  is  mostly  favorable. 

If  the  patient  be  tubercular,  the  prog- 
nosis becomes  grave.  Cold  and  damp 
weather,  favoring  the  development  of  pul- 
monary affections,  increases  the  danger  of 
the  disease. 

The  severity  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plications occurring  during  dilTcrent  epi- 
demics, vary  greatly.  Yet,  in  the.woret 
epidemics,  the  majority  of  cases  recover. 

TuEATMENT.  —  Not  possessing  any 
medicine  capable  of  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  it  must  be  our  object, 
in  treatment,  to  conduct  the  fever  to  a 
favorable  termination,  and  to  ward  off  any 
intercurrent  disease.' 

The  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed. 
Too  much  light  should  be  excluded,  for 
strong  light  is  annoying  to  all  febrile  pa- 
tients, and  in  Mcusles  causes  some  pain  in 
the  inflamed  conjunctivee. 

The  room  should  be  well  ventilated, 
and  all  excreta  and  dirty  linen  imme- 
diately removed.  The  patient  must  be 
most  carefully  protected  from  draughts. 
The  sense  of  neat  and  dr^-ness  of  the  body, 
sometimes  most  distressmz  to  the  patient, 
can  be  much  alleviated  by  washing  the 
surface  with  soaj)  and  tepid  water ;  too 
great  exposure  being  avoided  bv  one  part 
of  the  body  being  cleansed,  dried,  and 
covered,  before  the  rest  is  exposed.  The 
feeling  of  tension  of  the  hands  and  feet 
can  1^  relieved  by  rubbing  these  parts 
with  some  firm  greasy  matter,  such  as  suet. 

All  sources  of  annoyance  or  irritation, 
all  noises  should  be  avoided,  and  thus 
sleep  is  promoted,  a  condition  which  most 
materially  affects  the  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient,— sleep  lessening  the  fever  and  in- 
creasing the  appetite.  Food,  light  and 
nutritious,    such    as    arrow-root,  gruel, 

S[ood  beef-tea,  milk,  chicken  or  veal  l5roth, 
ellies,  &c.,  should  be  given  at  the  usual 
meal   hours.      The    quantity  should  be 


in  small  quantities  and  at  short  intervals. 
There  is  no  stimulant  so  important  as 
food.  The  prospect  of  recovery  in  all 
acute  febrile  diseases  is  very  greatly,  if  not 
mainly,  dependent  on  the  power  possessed 
by  the  patient  of  digesting  and  assimilat- 
ing food. 

If  there  be  often-repeated  sickness,'  ■ 
food  of  the  very  blandest  nature,  pounded 
raw  meat,'  Liebig's  beef-tea,'  uncooked 
white  of  egg  diluted  with  water  or  barley 
water,  should  be  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  be  very  frequently  repeated. 

Thirst  must  be  assuaged,  and  thus  the 
restlessness  of  the  patient  allayed  by 
drinks  regulated  with  respect  both  to 
quantity  and  quality.  Large  draughts 
should  be  prohibited,  as  they  tend  to  im- 
pair the  digestion,  and  cause  diarrhcea : 
small  quantities,  swallowed  slowly,  or  ice 
to  suck,  are  sufficient  to  allay  thirst,  and 
they  also  prove  grateful  to  the  patient. 

The  patient,  however,  must  be  allowed 
to  take  larger  quantities  of  fluids  than  in 
health,  as  an  increased  quantity  is  required 
by  the  system  during  the  existence  of  fever. 

Acid  or  acid  and  bitter  drinks  are  gene- 
rally found  to  lessen  thirst  to  a  greater 
degree  than  mere  water,  and  are  more- 
over grateful  to  the  patient.  "  Imperial 
drink,"  lemonade,  with  very  little  sugar, 
raspberry  vinegar,  or  weak  infusion  of 
cascarilla,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlo- 
ric or  nitric  acid,  are  all — especially  the 
latter — useful. 

Stimulants  arc  administered  to  support 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  This  they  do 
in  a  great  measure  by  promoting  diges- 
tion, and  by  also  directly  increasme  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action ;  for  in  fever- 
patients  the  pulse,  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  most  certainly  gains  in  force. 

'  A  very  unfavorable  symptom,  for  sick- 
ness itself  very  greatly  prostrates  the  patient, 
and  by  thn  vomiting  the  nutritious  matters 
are  returned  :  nay,  more,  the  vomiting  is  due 
to  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  tract  most  unfavorable  to  digestion. 

>  Before  pounding  the  meat  all  fat  and  ten- 
don should  be  removed. 

*  Liebig's  beef-tea  is  made  by  cutting  one 
pound  of  beef  very  small,  pouring  on  this  one 
pintof  water,  to  which  have  been  added  thirty 
minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  scruples 
of  common  salt,  and  allowing  this  to  stand 
three  hours.  It  should  then  be  strained  and 
strongly  expressed :  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 
[Bettor  than  Liebig's  preparation,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many,  is  beef-tea  made  by  pouring 
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The  administration  and  quantity  of 
rtimolants  given  must  thus  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Guidance 
in  this  respect  can  be  derived  from  the 
preTioos  history  of  the  patient,  the  exist- 
mg  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of 
the  epidemic. 

If  the  patient  previous  to  the  fever,  has 
been  in  an  unhealthy  state  from  any 
cause,  such  as  overwork,  excesses  of  any 
kind,  or  is  the  subject  of  scrofulosis  or 
tuberculosis,  in  whom  the  fever  always 
tends  to  become  typhoid  in  character,  and 
to  leave  one  or  more  of  its  sequelse'  be- 
hind, stimulants  may  with  benefit  be 
given  early  in  moderate  quantities :  and 
at  the  same  time  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  watched,  so  that  their  quantity 
mar  be  increased  in  anticipation  of  any 
gr^t  amount  of  prostration. 

Again,  in  some  epidemics  the  disease  is 
violent,  and  apt  to  become  typhoid.  Pa- 
tients met  with  in  such  epmemics  may 
have  stimulants  given  them  early  with 
faeoefit.  But  the  chief  information  re- 
specting the  administration  of  stimulants, 
sad  the  quantity  of  these  to  be  given,  is 
derived  from  the  then  existini;  state  of 
the  patient.  If  the  disease  be  progress- 
ing &vorably  (the  previous  health  having 
teen  good),  stimulants  had  better  be  alto- 
gether abstained  from.  But  if  the  patient 
become  at  all  prostrate,  the  tongue  dry, 
the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  stimulants 
must  be  given  freely  and  often.  It  should 
be  the  anxious  endeavor  of  the  physician 
to  anticipate  such  a  state,  and  prevent  it 
by  the  early  use  of  alcohol.' 

In  reference  to  the  amount  to  be  given, 
DO  exact  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Expe- 
rience at  the  bedside  alone  can  teach  this. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  young 
children  bear  stimulants  well  in  disease. 

It  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance  in 
what  form  the  stimulant  is  given,  pro- 
vided it  is  sound  in  quality.  The  patient's 
taste  should  be  consulted.  Thus,  brandy, 
gin,  whiskey,  port  or  sherry  wine,  bitter 
or  draught  beer,  may  be  given.* 

Only  one  kind  of  stimulant  should  be 
administered  at  the  same  time,  though  it 


'  Th«  probability  that  the  various  anatomi- 
cal lesions  met  with  in  Measles  will  become 
chronic,  is  determined  by  two  conditions— 
Srst,  by  idiosyncrasies,  inherited  or  acquired 
— thna  patients  who  have  had  many  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  will  be  very  liable  to  have  some 
cbronic  bronchitis  left  behind  ;  and  secondly, 
and  chiefly,  by  the  previously  impaired 
health  of  the  patient. 

■  Whilst  in  such  cases  stimulants  should 
he  freely  given,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to 
gire  the  patient  food  in  small  quantities,  fre- 
quently rep«ated  ;  for  food  is  the  best  and 
most  natural  stimulant. 

•  The  patients  will  sometimes  take  stimu- 
lants in  this  form  when  they  refuse  them  in 
all  others. 


may  be  frequently  changed  at  the  request 
of  the  patient. 

[There  are  certainly  very  many  cases  of 
Measles,  indeed  the  large  majority  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  which  require  no 
alcoholic  stimulation  at  any  period  of  the 
attack.  While  young  children  in  states 
of  positive  exhaustion  bear  stimulants 
very  well,  the  doses  in  which  they  are 
given  must,  for  beneficial  action,  lie  re- 
duced in  greater  proportion  than  is  need- 
ful with  any  other  remedies  except  opium 
and  other  narcotics. — H.] 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
if  vomiting  has  not  occurred,  an  emetic 
can  be  often  given  with  benefit,  and  the 
bowels,  if  confined,  should  be  opened  by 
a  mild  purgative,  it  always  being  borne 
in  mind  that  in  Measles  the  intestines  are 
usually  very  easily  influenced  by  purga- 
tives. Acetate  of*^  potash,  acetate  of  am- 
monia, and  nitric  ether  may  be  given  in 
suitable  quantities  every  three  or  four 
hours ;  and  if  the  cough  be  troublesome, 
some  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  added. 
If  the  skin  be  hot,  the  pulse  hard,  and 
incompressible,  aconite,  given  hourly,  will 
be  of  much  service. 

Opiates  are  but  rarely  required  ;  sleep 
should  be  obtained  by  removing,  as  Car  as  , 
possible,  those  conditions  that  are  liable 
to  render  the  patient  restless. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  severe,  should 
at  once  be  stopped.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  injection  of  cold  water,  or 
the  breathing  up  of  astringents,  in  fine 
powder,  into  the  nose ;  should  these  fkil, 
plugging  becomes  necessary. 

For  the  convulsions  that  occur,  often 
but  little  is  required,  and  but  little  can  be 
done — those  occurring  early  quickly  dis- 
appearing; those  occurring  late  almost 
always  ending  in  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  laryngitis.  Trous- 
seau warns  against  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  adopts  Graves's  recommen- 
dation of  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  boiling 
water,  and  applied  over  the  larjTix. 

[Some  practitioners  of  large  experience 
believe,  "nevertheless,  that  leeches  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  at  least  when  the 
application  of  the  hot  wet  sponge  for  a 
time  does  not  afford  entire  relief. — H.] 

If  suffocative  catarrh  supervene,  or  a 
serious  internal  inflammation  cause  the 
recession  of  the  rash  with  much  prostra- 
tion and  possibly  with  coma,  a  warm  l)ath, 
to  which  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard 
have  been  added,  may  be  used  with  bene- 
fit. The  child  should  be  kept  in  the  bath 
till  the  arms  of  the  nurse  holding  the  child 
tingle  and  smart. 

Gangrenous  inflammation  is  best  treated 
Iwally,  by  the  application  of  strong  hydro- 
chlonc  or  nitric  acid,  and  generally  by 
the  free  use  of  stimulants,  with  sesqui-car- 
bonate  of  ammonia  and  tonics. 

If  there  be  much  inflammation  of  the 
fauces  (but  this    is  not   usual),  linseed 
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poultices  to  the  throat,  and  the  inhalation 
of  steam  or  ice  to  suck  will  be  found  of 
benefit.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, if  the  formation  of  muco-purulent 
matter  continue,  adults  can  use  astringent 
gargles.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
children  under  eight  years  of  age  cannot 
gargle,  and  thus  the  fluid  should  he  inject- 
ed into  the  throat  with  a  syringe.  Tiiere 
is  no  fear  of  choking,  provided  the  stream 
of  the  injected  fluid  be  not  too  great. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  when  occur- 
ring in  cliildren,  requires  active  stimulant 
treatment.  Bleeding  in  these  cases  can 
never  be  borne.' 

The  chronic  sequelee  being  dependent 
on  the  impaired  health  of  the  patient,  are 
best  treated  by  those  means  and  medicines 
that  promote  the  general  health  of  the 
patient,  and  also  when  possible,  by  local 
applications.  The  child  should  be  wannly 
clothed,  with  flannel  next  the  skin. 
Much  of  the  day  should  be  Spent  in  the 
open  air  and  in  direct  sunlight,  unless  the 
patient  be  too  young,  or  the  sun's  heat 
too  powerful.  Hours  of  rest  should  be 
long,  and  sleep  mav  be  indulged  in  with 
advantage  for  a  short  time  during  the 
afternoon.'  Simple  healthy  food,  at  regu- 
lar hours,  with  a  very  moderate  allowance 
of  stimulants,  or  even  without  any,  should 
be  given.  Sea-bathing  or  cold-sponging 
will  be  found  to  be  of  the  very  greatest 
advantage  for  the  cure  of  these  sequelee. 
The  sea-lmth  should  be  taken  about  three 
hours  after  breakfast.  If  the  patient  be 
very  weak,  a  very  short  stay  in  the  water 
of  one  to  two  mmutes  at  most  should  be 
allowed.    The  sea  should  be  smooth,  and 

'  [From  this  dictum  it  is  neceBsary  for  the 
American  editor  to  express  absolate  dissent. 
While  it  is  true  that  pneumonia  oomplioating 
measles  does  not  often  require  bleeding,  it  may, 
at  least,  in  a  certain  number  of  oases,  be  well 
borne,  even  by  children  ;  and  the  universal 
employment  of  active  stimulation  (by  which 
the  author  means,  no  doubt,  the  free  use  of 
alcohol)  to  this  complication  must,  it  is  be- 
lieved, while  saving  some  cases,  aggravate 
others  to  a  fatal  end. — H.] 

•  Every  care  should  be  taken,  during  con- 
valescence, to  insure  sound  sleep.  The  sup- 
per should  be  light,  and  be  taken  one  or  two 
hours  before  going  to  bed.  No  stimulants 
should  be  taken  during  the  evening,  unless 
the  patient  be  very  weak.  If  baths  cause 
restlessness,  they  must  be  discontinued  for  a 
few  days,  or  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
remain  in  the  water  for  a  shorter  time.  Dur- 
ing convalescence  the  patient  is  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  a  child.  It  is  a  period,  if 
not  of  growth,  of  great  repair — a  condition 
analogous  to  growth.  The  appetite,  digestion, 
and  assimilation  are  greatly  influenced  by 
sleep.  This  influence  is  well  seen  in  ulcers 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  After  a  restless 
night  these  are  painful,  throbbing,  inflamed, 
and  swollen,  and  apt  to  spread  ;  whilst  after 
a  refreshing  sleep  they  have  a  much  healthier 
»pp««ranv9. 


if  the  weather  be  wet  or  stormy  or  cold,  a 
tepid  sea -bath  is  preferable  to  open-air 
bathing.  Children  should  be  coaxed,  not 
dragg^  into  the  water,  as  baths  fail  to 
act  as  a  tonic,  and  produce  much  depres- 
sion in  persons  laboring  imder  strong 
mental  emotions. 

The  cold  sponge-bath  may  be  used  be- 
fore breakfast.  If  the  patient  be  very 
weak,  and  the  weather  very  cold,  a  little 
warm  water  should  be  added.  The  time 
the  sponging  should  be  continued  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  patient ;  the 
weaker  the  subject  the  shorter  the  time  ; 
thus  one  to  two  minutes  is  in  many  cases 
as  much  as  can  be  borne,  for  if  continued 
too  long,  in  such  cases  no  tonic  effect  fol- 
lows, but  depression,  which  generally  lasts 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Very  young 
children  can  be  much  benefited  by  cold- 
sponging,  even  during  the  winter  months, 
if  the  bath  be  properly  used.  The  spong- 
ing should  not  be  continued  longer  than  a 
mmute,  and  if  the  weather  and  water  Ije 
very  cold,  the  child's  feet  should  be  placed 
in  warm  water,  and  the  bath  administered 
before  a  good  fire ;  by  these  means  reac- 
tion is  promoted.  Salt  may  be  added  to 
the  bath  with  benefit. 

Under  such  treatment  all  the  sequelae 
greatly  diminish,  nor  need  there  be  any 
apprehension  that  the  chronic  bronchitis 
should  be  aggravated ;  for  if  the  baths  be 
administered  in  the  manner  described 
above,  this  disease  almost  invariably 
greatly  improves. 

Of  medicines,  iron,  quinine,  and  especi- 
ally cod-liver  oil,  are  always  very  benefi- 
cial. The  latter  should  be  administered 
after  food,  for  at  this  time  the  bile  is 
poured  out  in  largest  quantity  into  the 
mtestinal  canal,  and  it  is  found  that 
animal  membranes  moistened  with  bile 
allow  fats  to  pass  through. 

The  chronic  discharge  firom  the  ears, 
nose,  and  vacina  is  nsuallv  easily  arrested 
by  local  applications.  The  aftected  part 
snould  be  washed  frequently  (in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  discharge)  during 
the  day  with  tepid  water,  and  injections 
of  lead  lotion,  or  of  solutions  of  alum 


(3j.  to  _9j.),  or  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  iv.  to 
3jA  will  generally  promote  the  cure.' 

The  chronic  inflamraation  of  the  larynx, 
or  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  most  quickly 
mitigated  and  generally  cured  b}'  inhala- 
tion of  steam  with  TTlx.  to  TTlxx.  of  tr. 
iod.  poured  on  the  water,  from  which  the 
steam  is  given  off.  Creasote  may  be 
sometimes  used,  but  does  not  give  such 
good  results  as  the  iodine.  The  inhala- 
tion should  be  used  night  and  morning 
for  about  ten  minutes.'   The  chronic  diar- 

■  In  the  author's  experience  lead  lotions 
are  preferable  to  the  others. 

«  The  cough  is  greatly  influenced  by  change 
of  climate.  If  the  cough  be  easy  and  the  ex- 
pectoration scanty,  a  warm  moist  climate,  but 
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rhiBft,  which  occasionally  follows  Measles, 
stiould  be  treated  by  a  carefully  regulated 
diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of  hyd.  c. 
creta.  If  the  diarrhoea  be  exhausting,  it 
can  be  generally  temporarily  stopped  by 
an  injection  of  starch,  of  the  consistence 


of  cream,  and  about  two  ounces  in  quan- 
tity; to  this  some  laudanum  or  one  of  the 
metallic  astringents  must  be  added. 

Raw  pounded  meat  sometimes  has  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  diarrhuea. 


[ROTHELN;  GERMAN  MEASLES. 
By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.D. 


Deftnition. — An  exanthematous  dis- 
order, intermediate  in  character  between, 
or  composite  of,  Scarlet  fever  aud  Measles. 

Sykonym. — Rubeola.  This  term  is, 
by  some  writers,  restricted  to  it:  although 
by  noany  others  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  Measles. 

HiSTOKY. — Apparently  more  common 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  aifection 
has  not  been  much  noticed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  has  been  scarcely  described  until 
within  a  few  years  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
long,  if  not  always,  been  tolerably  fre- 
quent ;  its  resemblance  tu  both  Measles 
and  Scarlatioa  causing  it  to  be  usuiiUy  as- 
signed in  description  to  one  or  other  of 
tbnee  diseases. 

Dr.  Murchison  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  is  a  distinct 
disease,  having  nothing  to  do  with  either 
Mea-sles  or  Scarlet  fever,  and  not  protect- 
ing its  subjects  from  either  of  those  affec- 
tions. Dr.  J .  Lewis  Smith,  of  New  York, ' 
observed  and  described  an  epidemic  of  it 
prevailing  in  that  city  in  1874.  In  1875 
more  than  a  dozen  cases  of  it  occurred 
at  Ilaverford  College,  near  Philadelphia. 
More  than  one  such  an  epidemic  has  been 
witnessed  in  rural  localities,  in  Maryland 
and  elsewhere ;  the  popular  designation 
for  the  affection  being  French  Measles. 

Symptoms. — In  the  cases  observed  at 
Haverford,  Pa.,  the  early  general  symp- 
toms were  mild;  malaise,  headache,  slight 
sore  throat,  loss  of  appetite,  and  debility. 
In  two  or  three  days,  with  some  increase 
of  fever,  a  rash  appeared,  liaving  more  the 


foce.  In  one  instance  the  fences  exhibited 
a  scarlet  hue  to  the  eye,  although  no  feel- 
ing of  soreness  of  the  throat  existed  in  that 
case.  Catarrhal  symptoms  were  not  no- 
ticed in  any  of  these  patients.  In  some  of 
them,  the  glands  of  the  neck  were  swollen. 
None  had  a  very  high  degree  of  fever. 
The  duration  of  the  attack  was  about  a 
week  ;  and  convalescence  was  rapid.  No 
sequelte  were  olwerved  in  anv  mstance. 
Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  mentions  that  albumi- 
nuria and  dropsy  occasionally  follow  this 
disorder,  as  weU  as  chronic  bronchitis. 
Altogether,  in  several  characters,  Uotheln 
most  nearly  approaches  Scarlet  fever ; 
while,  in  the  alienee  of  severiUr  jn  any 
of  its  symptoms,  it  is  more  like  Measles. 

PATHor.OGY.— Opinions  may  readily 
differ  as  to  the  nature  of  this  affection, 
whether  it  is  a  specific  disorder,  or  a  hy- 
brid of  Measles  and  Scarlet  fever.  The 
latter  would  seem  to  be  at  least  possible, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  some  other 
diseases  ;  although  hybrid  maladies  are 
certainly  rare.  Examples  of  such  are 
met  with  in  malarial  regions  bordering 
upon  yellow  fever  districts,  where  malig- 
nant remittent  combines  the  characters  of 
two  usually  distinct  fevers;  in  typho-ma- 
larial  fever,  seen  in  many  cases  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  durin^  the  civil  war  of  1861- 
65;  and  in  scorbutic  dysentery,  occurring 
among  soldiers  during  that  war  as  well  as 
in  1854-56  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  absence 
of  any  record  of  fatal  cases,  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  affection  can  only  be  con- 
jectured ;  and  its  true  pathology  may  be 
considered  as  yet  undetermined. 

Diagnosis.— While  a  place  in  descrip- 
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an  hour  of  each  other ;  one  pronounced 
it  Measles  and  the  other  Scarlet  fever. 
When,  however,  after  about  three  days  of 
indisposition,  a  rash  breaks  out  which  is 
miliary  in  form,  but  of  a  nearly  scarlet 
hue,  attended  with  slight  sore    throat,  > 
with  or  without  a  disposition  to  cough, 
and  moderate  fever,  all  of  which  symp-  , 
toms  subside  within  a  week,  leaving  no  . 
sequelce,  and  especially  when  a  number  i 
of  such  cases  occur  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood,exhibiting  the  same  absence  of  severe  I 
character,  and  all  followed  by  rapid  conva-  , 
lescence,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  an  epi-  , 
demic  of  Kotheln  or  Rubeola.   This  is  con-  , 
firmed  if  neither  Scarlet  fever  nor  Measles  '< 
is  prevalent  at  the  sivme  time  and  place. 

Treatment.— Nothing  peculiar  exists 
in  the  indications  of  this  affection,  apart 
from  those  of  other  exantbematous  fevers. 


Almost  no  treatment  is  usually  required. 
Contining  the  patient  to  his  room  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  even  if  not  ill  enough  to 
seem  to  need  it,  a  single  dose  of  citrate 
of  magnesium  or  Rochelle  salts  may  be 
given.  If  the  fever  should  be  considera- 
ble at  night,  solution  of  citrate  of  potas- 
sium or  acetate  of  ammonium  may  be 
prescribed.  Flaxseed  lemonade  will  be 
suitable  as  a  demulcent  and  diluent,  it 
either  sore  throat  or  cough  should  call  for 
any  treatment.  These  mild  measures, 
with  care  to  avoid  exposure  during  con- 
valescence, lest  a  broncnial  attack,  or  pos- 
sibly suppression  of  perspiration,  renal 
congestion,  and  anasarca  might  occur,  are 
all  that  are  likely  to  be  appropriate.  A 
second  attack  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  but 
it  is  not  proven  that  Rotheln  affords  pro- 
tection against  either  Measles  or  Scarlet 
fever.] 


PAROTITIS. 

By  Sydney  Ringer,  M.D. 


Definttion.— An  acute  febrile  disease, 
characterized  by  an  anatomical  lesion 
situated  in  one  or  both  parotid  glands, 
which  runs  a  short  course,  and  almost  in- 
variably terminates  favorably. 

Synonyms.— Parotitis ;  Cynanche  pa- 
rotidea  ;  Ziegenpeter  (Germ.);  Parotide, 
Parotidite  (Fr.) ;  Mumps  (Engl.). 

Symptoms. — Beginning  abruptly — rare- 
ly with  rigors,  more  commonly  with  a 
reeling  of  chilliness,  with  or  without  vom- 
iting, pain  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs — 
the  disea-se  in  its  course  is  accompanied 
by  the  symptoms  common  to  all  febrile 
diseases.  The  face  is  sometimes  flushed, 
the  lips  may  be  dry ;  imjjairment  of 
strength,  variable  in  degree,  is  generally 
slight,  and  sometimes  absent;  the  tongue 
is  furred,  but  usually  moist ;  the  appetite, 
in  some  cases  natural  throughout,  is  in 


mencement  of  the  disease,  but  occasion- 
ally postponed  for  twelve,  twenty-four, 
or  even  thirty-six  hours,  the  affection  in 
one  or  other  parotid  gland,  sometimes  in 
both,  manifests  itself  by  pain,  followed  in 
a  few  hours  by  swelling  of  the  glands  and 
stifThess  of  the  jaws. 

The  pain  and  swelling  first  appear  im- 
mediately beneath  the  ear,  and  posterior 
to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  from  this 
part  spread  in  all  directions,  upwards  to 
the  face,  downwards  and  backwards  in 
I  the  neck.    On  the  face  the  swelling  ap- 
!  pears  earliest  on  that  part  immediately  in 
I  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  then 
quickly  extends  upwards  to  the  zygoma- 
j  tic  arch,  and  forwards  involving  a  varia- 
ble extent  of  the  face.    The  swelling  dis- 
appears in  the  inverse  order  of  its  invasion. 
I  It  is  at  first  flat,  but  soon  becomes  more 
!  prominent,  and  is  usually  most  marked 
'  anterior  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear.    Firm  and 
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lies :  whilst  in  snine  cases  apparent  only 
behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  or  even  so 
sGght  that  it  easily  escapes  notice,  it  is 
mom  usually  co-extensive  with  the  parotid 
glaod,  and  occasionally  extends  far  be- 
Tond  this,  involving  a  large  part  of  the 
hct  and  neck,  and,  in  some  rare  cases, 
reaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
giving  to  the  head  and  neck  a  pyramidal 
shape.  The  swelling  increases  from  three 
to  six  days,  then  usually  remains  station- 
miy  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
after  this  rapidly  declines,  and  often  has 
entirely  disappeared  by  the  eighth  or 
twelfUi  day  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack;  the  redness  subsides  niuchear- 
Iier,and  is  occasionally  followed  by  a  super- 
ficial desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Not 
nnfrequently  one  or  both  submaxillary 
glands  are  also  involved,  in  which  case  the 
swelling  extends  along  the  body  of  the 
jaw,  reaching  nearly  to  the  symphysis. 

The  [tain  and  tenderness,  dull  and 
aching  in  character,  vary  greatly  in  de- 
gree ;  sometimes  they  are  only  complained 
«  on  movement  of  the  jaw,  and  are  then 
seated  beneath  the  ear,  and  behind  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw— a  fact  easily  accounted 
for  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  part 
of  the  enlargement  is  most  affected  by  the 
movement — in  other  cases,  however,  the 
pain  is  constant  and  severe,  and  occa- 
sionally extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
apparently  affected  tissues,  reaching  even 
to  the  chest  and  shoulder. 

The  pain  more  severe  in  adults  than  in 
children,    usually   lasts  only  during  the 
time  the  swelling  is  incre<a8ing :   on  the 
other  hand,  tenderness  on  pressure,  which 
is  always  present,  continues  for  some  days 
loi^r,  and  is  loni^est  observed  in  the  part 
first  affected.     The  jaw  is  generally  fixed, 
and  the  mouth  slightly  open  ;  moreover, 
its  movements  are   limited,   or  entirely 
ixevented,  the  degree  of  impediment  bein^ 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  pain  and 
swelling  present.     Consequent  on  the  im- 
pediment in  the  movement  of  the  jaw  just 
mentioned,   the  speech  is  affected,  and 
mastication  can  be  but  most  imperfectly 
and  painfully  performed ;  and  when,  as  is 
•ometimcs  the  case,  the   tonsils  are  en- 
larged and  inflamed,  and  the  swelling  ex- 
tends even  to  the  cellular  tissue  or  the 
pharynx,  deglutition  also  becomes  diffi- 
cult, and  danger  of  suffocation,   in  very 
tare  instances,  is  imminent.    The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  is  unaffected,  and 
the  salivary  secretion,  in  some  cases  dim- 
inished, in  a  very  small  number  increased, 
is  usually  natural  in  both  quality  and 
quantity. 

Occasionally  only  one  parotid  gland  is 
a^cted ;  in  most  cases,  however,  both 
suffer.  The  left  side  is  most  frequently 
the  first  involved,  and  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing in  it  precede  that  in  the  right  for  a 
period  varyiug  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 


or  forty-ewht  hours.  The  side  first  at- 
tacked suffers  the  most  severely.  It  is 
stated  that,  in  rare  instances,  the  gland 
has  suppurated. 

Other  organs  besides  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  may  be  affected.  In  many 
the  testicles,  one  or  both,  may  suffer; 
whilst  in  the  female  the  manmiee,  the 
labia  majora,  and  uterus  are  the  parts  oc- 
casionally attacked.  The  tonsils  and  pha- 
rynx may  also  be  involved.  When  the 
testicle  is  diseased,  the  inflammation  in- 
volves both  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the 
epididymis ;  and  if  the  disease  be  limited 
to  one  of  these  organs,  this  is  situated  on 
the  same  side  with  the  parotid,  solelv  or 
most  severely,  affected.  These  complica- 
tions, or  metastases  as  they  are  termed, 
usually  make  their  appearance  whilst  the 
parotid  and  the  submaxillary  glands  are 
enlarged ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
swellings  may  decline  and  disappear  from 
the  glands,  and  not  make  their  reappear- 
ance elsewhere  until  a  period,  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days,  has 
elapsed.  In  this  last  case,  whilst  the 
swellings  are  in  abeyance,  active  general 
symptoms,  sometimes  of  an  alarming  cha- 
racter, may  occur ;  there  may  be  a  feeling 
of  great  anxiety,  pallor  of  the  face,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  smallness  and 
great  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  to  these 
symptoms  delirium,  vomiting,  and  purg- 
ing are  sometimes  added.  Howevir,  on 
the  reappearance  of  the  local  mischief  at 
any  part  of  the  body,  these  symptoms  dis- 
appear. These  metastases,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  children,  and  by  no  means  common 
in  adults,  are  prone  to  occur  in  individuals 
of  the  same  family;  in  other  words,  family 
idiosyncrasies  tend  to  their  development. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies;  thus, 
in  mild  cases  it  may  run  its  course  in  four 
days,  whilst  in  severe  cases  it  majr  con- 
tinue for  ten  days.  Its  duration  is  usu- 
ally longer,  and  the  fever  higher,  when 
metastases  occur. 

Pathology. —  As  the  disease  rarely 
kills,  the  opportunities  for  investigation 
I  on  this  point  are  necessarily  but  few.  It 
I  is  generally,  however,  held  that  the  organ 
,  affected,  and  the  cellular  tissue  within  and 
j  around  it,  are  inflamed,  and  that  there  is 
an  excess  of  serosity  in  these  parts. 

The  glands  may  remain  somewhat  en- 
larged and   hardened  for  a  considerable 
I  time  after  all  the  acute  symptoms  liave  dis- 
appeared, and  it  is  even  stated  that  in  rare 
cases  the  affected  testicle  has  atrophied. 

In  Mumps,  have  we  primarily  a  general 

disease  of  which  the  local  effects  are  the 

sequence ;   or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 

disease  in  the  first  instance  local,  and  are 

]  the  general  symptoms  dependent  on  such 

local  mischief?    In  the  present  state  of 

I  medical  knowledge,  this  question  cannot 

!  be  answered.    Suffice  it  to  say  that,  whilst 
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some  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery,  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
primarily  "general,"  further  oteervation 
on  these  affections  has  at  least  rendered 
it  possible  that  both  of  them  are  in  the 
first  instance  "local,"  and  that  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  are  secondarily  dependent 
on  these  local  lesions.  Should  this  be 
fully  established,  it  will  go  far  to  render 
probable  that  most,  if  not  all,  diseases 
are  at  their  commencement  local,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  disease  under  consi- 
deration, lu  favor,  however,  of  the  older 
view,  the  author  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing case  in  which,  after  the  temperature 
of  the  body  had  become  normal  (t.  e.,  after 
all  fever  had  disappeared),  the  right  pa- 
rotid, which  had  previously  remained 
healthy,  began  to  enlarge,  became  pain- 
ful, and  corresponded  in  all  respects  id  its 
behavior  to  the  left,  this  latter  gland 
having  been  previously  affected  during 
the  time  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
was  raised.  As  no  subsequent  elevation 
of  the  temperature  occurred  in  this  case 
at  least,  the  local  mischief  in  the  right 
parotid  was  insufficient  to  elevate  the 
temperature,  and  was  certainly  in  point 
of  time  sequential  to  the  general  condition. 

Most  common  between  the  ages  of  five  to 
fifteen,  the  liability  to  the  disease  rapidly 
diminishes  in  those  under  or  above  these 
ages ;  and  whilst  old  age  does  not  afford 
an  entire  protection  from  the  disease,  it 
is  unknown  in  children  under  one  year. 

It  occurs  with  equal  frequency  in  both 
sexes.  Some  authors,  however,  assert 
that  it  is  more  commonly  met  with  in 
boys  than  girls. 

It  is  a  contagious  disease,  not  usually  re- 
curring a  second  time,  subject  to  epidemic 
influence,  said  to  be  most  common  in 
spring  and  autumn.  Its  period  of  incuba- 
tion varies  from  eight  to  twenty-two  days. 

Being  a  disease  of  short  duration  and 
of  slight  intensity,  the  patient  usually  re- 
covers quickly  both  strength  and  weight. 
As  in  convalescence  from  all  acute  affec- 
tions, so  with  Mumps,  the  rapidity  of  re- 
covery from  the  aneemia,  loss  of  flesh, 
&c.,  IS  proportionate  to  the  age,  being 
quicker  and  more  perfect  in  young  than 
old  people,  and  is,  moreover,  determined 
by  the  previous  health  of  the  patient :  if 
this  has  been  good,  the  recovery  is  accom- 
plished perfectly  and  with  rapidity ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  health 
has  been  impaired  by  excesses  of  any 
kind,  or  by  bad  hygienic  conditions  of 


Parotid  bubo'  may  in  some  respects 
simulate  this  disease.  It  is,  however,  a 
rare  aftection;  almost  invariably  follows 
in  the  course  of  one  of  the  acute  specific 
fevers.  The  swelling  does  not  take  on 
the  shape  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  quickly 
gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pus  in 
various  parts  of  the  swelling.  The  mam- 
ma, testicle,  &c.,  are  never  affected. 

Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  parotid  perhaps 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  though  a  careful 
examination  would  at  once  establish  the 
nature  of  the  swelling.  Thus  there  is 
often  more  than  one  enmrgement,  usually 
the  size  of  a  Barcelona  nut,  commonly 
situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  ear. 
There  is  no  swelling  behind  the  ramus  of 
the  Jaw ;  the  tumors  can  be  felt  to  be  su- 
perficial to  the  parotid,  over  which  they 
are  mostly  movable,  and  moreover  these 
enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
always  due  to  some  irritation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  can  generally  be  discov- 
ered. 

Treatment.  —  In  common  with  the 
other  acute  specific  fevers,  Mumps  has 
hitherto  failed  to  be  arrested  in  its  course 
by  any  mode  of  treatment  at  present 
known.  The  utmost  therefore  that  can 
be  done  is  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  thus  conduct  the  disease 
to  a  favorable  termination.  Being  mostly 
a  disease  of  trifling  importance,  but  little 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  and  but  little 
treatment  is  required. 

All  active  treatment,  whether  general 
or  local,  is  in  most  cases  to  be  avoided. 
At  the  very  commencement,  an  emetic 
followed  by  a  purgative  will  be  generally 
useful,  "fhe  bowels  should  be  kept  regu- 
larly open,  but  active  purgation  should  be 
avoided.  By  this  means  the  severity  of 
the  fever  is  lessened,  for  it  is  well  known 

'  My  friend  Dr.  H.  Jeaffreeon,  late  Resi- 
dent Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
has  supplied  me  with  the  following  notes 
concerning  parotid  bubo.  It  begins  below 
the  ear  and  behind  the  jaw,  is  hard  and 
brawny  to  the  feel,  and  ill  defined.  The  skin 
over  the  swelling  is  almost  invariably  of  a 
dusky  red  color :  is  immovable  over  the  swell- 
ing; in  three  or  four  days  becomes  boggy, 
and  in  five  or  six  bursts,  and  discharges  pus. 
It  is  by  far  most  common  in  persons  of  mid- 
dle or  of  old  age.  It  is  very  rare  in  children, 
but  may  occur  at  the  age  of  five  or  six. 
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fliat  constipation  has  the  effect  of  elevating 
the  temperature  la  febrile  patients. 

In  Mumps,  as  in  all  fevers,  we  have  an 
undue  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  due  in  part  at  least  to  increased 
coinbastion  of  some  of  the  tissues.  Tne 
tieatmeat  must  be  directed  so  as  to  con- 
trol this  increase  of  waste,  and  supply  the 
loss  by  appropriate  food.  This  is  espe- 
dally  needful  with  patients  whose  health 
previoos  to  the  disease  was  impaired :  for 
in  such,  a  great  amount  of  bodily  and 
mental  weakness,  lasting  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  may  result 

With  this  object  in  view,  two  chief 
points  should  t>e  attended  to,  namely, 
rest  and  the  appetite. 

Best  and  even  confinement  in  bed  should 
be  enjoined ;  for  it  is  found  that  in  all  fe- 
brile (Useases,  exercise,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  is  capable  of  increasing  the  abnor- 
mal elevation  of  the  temperature.  The 
pain  also,  which  may  accompany  febrile 
disease,  is  mnch  allayed  by  perfect  rest. 

The  appetite  must  have  strict  regard 
paid  to  it ;  for  the  increased  waste  of  the 
tiasncs  is  compensated  for  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  food  digested.  Should 
no  food  be  taken  or  assimilated,  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  all  respects  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  starving  person,  and  to  this 
most  be  added  an  active,  increased  con- 
somption  of  the  tissues. 

To  secure  or  promote  the  appetite  and 
proper  digestion  of  the  food,  attention 
moat  specially  be  paid  to  pain,  sleep,  and 
the  nature  of  the  diet. 

Fain,  if  severe,  destroys  entirelv  the 
appetite  and  arrests  the  digestion  of  food; 
therefore,  should  the  pain  in  the  affected 
organ  be  great,  appropriate  treatment 
must  be  employed.  For  the  most  part, 
hot  fomentations  or  poultices  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  Should,  however, 
these  faiU  one  or  two  leeches  applied  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  organs 
will  generally  quickly  afford  great  or  even 
entire  relief.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  testicle  is  affected.  The  pain  is 
farther  mitigated  by  perfect  rest  of  the 
part;  thus  the  jaws  should  be  moved  as 
nttle  as  possible,  and  the  testicle,  when  it 
is  a^cted,  should  be  carefully  supported. 
In  regard  to  the  second  point — sleep — 
tins  can  in  most  cases  be  attained  by 
easin;;  the  pain  of  the  affected  part  in  the 
manner  just  described,  and  by  allaying 
any  distressing  symptoms  that  may  be 
present,  such  as  thirst,  heat  of  skin,  &c. 
llie  thirst  can  be  removed  by  sucking  ice, 
<»■  the  patient  may  be  directed  to  rinse 
ont  the  mouth  with  cold  water,  or  to 
swallow  small  draughts  of  cold  water 
slowly,  and  at  short  intervals.  It  may  be 
mnch'  relieved  by  drinking  acid  drinks, 
especially  if  weak  bitter  infusions  be 
added.  Tlius,  "  whey,  or  common  water 
acidulated  with  currant  jelly  or  raspberry 


vinegar,"  or  a  very  light  infusion  of  cas- 
cariUa  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(Graves),  will  generally  succeed.  Large 
draughts  of  water  should  be  avoided,  as 
they  distend  the  stomach  and  give  rise  to 
annoying  sensations  to  the  patient,  and 
because  they  retard  digestion.  Efferves- 
cing drinks,  moreover,  by  distending  the 
stomach,  are  apt  to  distress  the  patient. 
Acid  fruits  will  allay  thirst,  but  they  must 
be  used  with  moderation,  as  they  may 
produce  diarrhcea,  flatulence,  colic,  and 
even  nausea. 

The  disagreeable  sensation  due  to  the 
hot,  dry  skin,  may  also  increase  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  patient  and  thus  prevent 
sleep;  this  can  be  allayed  by  sponging  the 
body  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  one  part  of 
the  body  only  being  exposed  at  one  time, 
to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  cold.  Soap 
may  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  cleanses  the  skin  more  tho- 
roughly and  removes  any  smell  that  may 
bo  connected  with  the  cutaneous  excre- 
tion ;  this  is  advantageous,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  smells  of  any  kind,  and  espe- 
cially when  disagreeable,  lessen  the  appe- 
tite, and  may  cause  headache,  nausea, 
and  even  vomiting  and  much  depression. 
And  lastly,  strict  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  diet,  both  in  regard  to  its  nature 
and  the  time  and  method  of  its  adminis- 
tration. The  food  should  be  liquid,  so 
that  mastication  is  unnecessary;  thus  the 
inflammation  in  the  parotid  is  not  in- 
creased by  the  movement  of  the  parts, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  too 
dilute,  otherwise  digestion  is  impaired. 
Thus,  good  beef-tea,  strong  mutton  or 
veal  broth,  gruel,  or  arrowroot,  milk  and 
eggs  may  be  given,  the  latter  with  cau- 
tion, as  eggs  often  disagree  with  febrile 
patients.  Pounded  meat,  either  cooked 
or  raw,  and  without  spices,  are  also  ser- 
viceable. Liebig's  beef-tea  will  in  some 
instances  be  found  especially  bencflcial; 
tliis,  indeed,  can  often  he  tolerated  by  the 
stomach  when  all  other  foods  are  rejected. 

In  respect  of  time  and  manner  of  ad- 
ministration, it  must  be  borne  -in  mind 
tliat  the  digestion  of  febrile  patients  is 
mostly  impaired,  and  therefore  only  small 
quantities  of  food  should  be  given  at  one 
time,  and  these  should  be  taken  at  the 
ordinary  meal-times,  and  at  no  others. 
When  prostration  is  great,  and  the  quan- 
tity that  can  be  given  at  one  time  is  very 
small,  the  food  must  be  administered  at 
shorter  intervals,  and  sometimes  even 
every  half  hour. 

It  is  inadvisable  that  the  patient  should 
take  to  allay  the  thirst  any  nutritious 
food,  such  as  milk,  as  the  appetite  for 
food  at  the  proper  time  is  thus  much  les- 
sened. 

During  the  grave  general  svmptoms 
that  sometimes  occur  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  swelling  in  one  organ,  and  he- 
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fore   another   is   involved,  more   active 
treatment  may  be  adopted,  though  mostly 
the  disease  passes  on  to  a  favorable  ter- 
mination. 
If  the  pulse  be  weak,  the  surface  cool. 


and  the  features  nipped,  chloric  ether, 
musk,  wine,  and  brandy  should  be  given, 
and  warm  baths  with  mustard  to  the  ex- 
tremities may  prove  of  service 


SUDAMIKA  AND  MILIARIA. 

By  Sydney  Ringer,  M.D. 


ALTnotroH  Sudamina  and  Miliaria 
generally  occur  at  the  same  time,  they 
differ  so  much  in  respect  of  their  appear- 
ance and  the  method  of  their  develop- 
ment, that  they  require  separate  descrip- 
tion. 

It  maj-  be  first  stated  that,  while  Suda- 
mina oltcn  occur  without  Miliaria,  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally 
accompanied  by  Sudamina.  The  proli- 
able  reason  of  this  will  afterwards  appear. 

Sudamina. — These  vesicles  are  minute 
and  highly  transparent,  spherical  or  oval 
in  shape,  and  often  appear  deeply  seated 
in  the  cuticle.  They  may  sometimes  he 
so  small  as  easily  to  escape  notice,  or  on 
the  otliur  hand,  they  may  measure  two 
lines  in  diameter  at  their  base. 

Partly  on  account  of  their  minuteness, 
but  chiefly  owing  to  their  great  transpa- 
rency, they  are  apt  to  escape  notice. 
They  are  best  seen  when  looked  at  ob- 
liquely, and  may  often  be  more  easily  de- 
tected by  the  touch  than  the  sight. 

These  vesicles  are  sometimes  widely,  if 
not  equally  scattered,  but  at  other  times 
grouped  and  limited  to  particular  portions 
of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  skin  at 
their  base  and  in  their  neighborhood  is 
usually  unaltered,  whereas,  in  rare  cases, 
a  narrow  rim  of  redness  is  seen  around 
them.  They  vary  greatly  in  number ; 
being  snmctmies  so  lew  that  they  can  be 
easily  counted,  and  at  other  times  so 
numerous  that  the  chief  mrt  of  the  trunk 
is  covered  with  them.     The  base  of  the 


lar  form.  If  they  be  numerous,  they  even 
coalesce,  and  hence  in  rare  cases  rather 
considerable  patches  of  cuticle  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  corium  beneath,  the  cuti- 
cle itself  retaining  its  continuiW.  On 
their  disappearance,  the  cuticle  rorming 
them  is  detached  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  leaving  the  skin  entire  beneath.  If 
the  conditions  producing  them  continue, 
fresh  crops  appear,  and  run  their  entire 
course  in  three  or  four  days. 

These  vesicles  are  most  commonly 
limited  to  the  trunk  ;  they  may,  however, 
occur  on  the  extremities,  but  are  rarely 
seen  on  the  face,  hands,  or  feet.  Occa- 
sionally they  become  slightly  turbid,  but 
they  mostly  remain  transparent  through- 
out. Their  contents,  waterj-,  colorless, 
and  transparent,  are  generally  acid,  oc- 
casionally neutral,  and  very  rarely  alka- 
line ;  they  contain  chlorides.  No  organic 
elements  are  seen  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation, with  the  exception  of  a  few  epithe- 
lium cells  probably  derived  from  their 
cuticular  covering. 

They  are  characteristic  of  no  particular 
disease,  but  are  produced  by  sweating;' 

■  Sweating  is  most  commoDly  dne  either  to 
a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  febrile  patients  or 
to  general  weakness  and  exhaustion.  It 
especially  occurs  towards  the  close  of  typhoid 
fever,  during  the  early  convalescence  of  scar- 
let fever,  and  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  this 
last-named  disease  being  often  accompanied 
by  great  daily  variations  in  the  temperature. 
In  scarlet  fever,  according  to  the  author's  ex- 
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and  hence  they  often  occur  on  the  dedine 
of  fevers,  and  especially  on  those  "critical 
days"'  when  the  sweating  is  most  pro- 
fuse. 

Much  difference '  of  opinion  exists  re- 
garding the  anatomy  and  the  method  of 
production  of  these  vesicles,  or  Sudaniina. 
Ac«ordiag  to  some  authorities  they  are 
due  to  accumulation  of  sweat  in  ob- 
structed and  distended  sweat  ducts. 
Others,  Bserensprung  for  instance,  hold 
that  they  are  produced  by  the  exudation 
of  the  perspiratfjry  fluin  Ijctween  two 
layers  of  the  cuticle,  the  exudation  being 
caused  by  obstruction  of  the  ducts  from 
accumulation  of  effete  epithelium  cells. 

As  Sudumina  produce  no  annoyance  or 
smiptonis,  no  treatment  is  required, 
■f hey  are  best  prevented  by  checking  as 
£ir  as  possible  the  sweating  that  produces 
tliem.  Tliis  sweating  as  has  been  stated, 
is  ollcn  produced  or  increased  by  weak- 
ness and  impairment  of  the  health,  and 
may  be  reduced  by  relaxation  from  work, 
OQt-door  exercise,  sea-bathing,  and  tonics. 

Dr.  Druitt  states  that  the  sweating  of 
hectic  fever  can  be  controlled  for  some 
hours  by  the  sponging  of  the  body  with 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  In  many 
cases  of  phthisis  all  treatment  &il8  to  les- 
sen the  amount  of  perspiration,  for  in  this 
disease  the  perspiration  is  caused  both 
br  the  daily  fall  of  the  temperature  and 
t&e  exhaustion  produced  by  tlie  disease. 

MiLiABiA.— The  vesicles  of  Miliaria, 
in  both  their  appearance  and  method  of  ' 
development,    differ   from  those  of  Su-  | 
damina.    They  are  hke  the  latter,  how-  | 
ever,  in  size,  and  are  produced  by  perspi- 
ration. 

They  are  at  first  acuminate  in  form,  and 
round  or  oval  at  their  base ;  but  in  the 
course  of  twentv-four  hours  they  some- 
times extend  and  become  irregular  in  out- 
line.   They  never  present  the  tense  ro-  [ 
tund  appearance  of  budainina.     They  are 
almost  invariably  surrounded  at  their  base  \ 
by  a  narrow  rim  of  redness,  and  the  sur- 
face on  which  they  are  seated  is  not  in-  ' 
frequently   somewhat   elevated.      Their  [ 
contents  are  from  the  first  turbid,  opaque, 
and  white ;  are  acid  in  reaction,  and  by 
means  of  the  microscope  are  seen  to  c*on- 
tain  a  large  number  of  granular  cells, 
often  shrunken-looking,  as  if  badly  devel- 
oped.   On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the 
granules  disappear,  and  there  are  seen 
one,  two,  or  three  nuclei.    The  vesicles  of 
Miliaria,  when   freely  exposed,  quickly 

the  health  is  generally  impaired.  It  mnst, 
however,  be  recollected  that  great  differenct^s 
id  respect  of  the  amonnt  of  sweating  are  met 
with  in  different  individnaU.  Persons  who 
have  retamed  from  tropical  climates  often 
oontinae  to  sweat  greatly  on  the  slightest 
provjcation. 


dry  up,  and  a  little  redness  remains  for  a 
short  time  longer.  The  skin  between 
these  vesicles  is  often  mottled  with  red- 
ness, and  here  and  there  small  red  papillee 
are  seen,  on  the  summit  of  which,  by 
means  of  a  lens,  a  small  vesicle  can  often 
be  detected. 

Vesicles,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
last  descriljcd,  are  not  infrequently  seen 
during  the  eruptive  stage  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  they  are  situated  on  the  papillte  of  the 
skin,  which  are  elevated  in  this  disease. 
They  are  formed  only  when  the  rash  is 
intense,  and  on  those  parts  most  affected ; 
and  are  therefore  seen  most  frequently 
under  the  clavicles  and  around  the  navel. 
They  may,  however,  occur  on  the  extremi- 
ties, and  are  then  best  developed  on  the 
thighs.  They  are  often  arranged  in  elon- 
gated groups,  corresponding  to  the  fur- 
rows of  the  skin.  Miliary  vesicles  are 
often  abundant  on  the  surface  of  patients 
who  suffer  from  rheumatic  fever,  when 
sweating  is  profuse,  and  especially  when 
this  has  an  offensive  smell.  Hence,  in 
this  disease,  they  are  most  developed  and 
abundant  in  young  adults,  and  are  rarer 
in  children  and  old  people.  They  are 
probably  produced  by  inflammation. 
This  is  shown  by  the  large  quantity  of 
cells  they  contain. 

To  the  author  it  appears  probable  that 
the  vesicles  of  Miliaria  are  not  formed 
during  the  act  of  sweating,  but  that  they 
result  from  the  irritation  which  the  sweat 
causes.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
following  considerations: — The  vesicles 
are  especially  apt  to  occur  on  those  parts 
of  the  body  from  which  the  free  evapora- 
tion of  the  sweat  is  prevented.  Thus  they 
are  found  under  the  band  of  the  drawera 
when  seen  nowhere  else  ;  and  in  cases  of 
profuse  sweating,  if  a  piece  of  flannel  be 
worn  for  some  time,  firmly  tied  round  the 
neck  (at  which  part  of  the  body  these  vesi- 
cles are  easily  produced),  they  not  infre- 
quently appear— ceasing,  however,  to  be 
formed  when  the  flannel  is  removed. 
Moreover,  in  rheumatic  patients  these 
vesicles  are  very  abundant  over  the  back, 
at  which  part  the  perspiration  is  confined, 
and  often  allowed  to  accunmlate,  because 
of  the  pain  caused  in  such  movement  of 
the  patient  as  would  be  required  for  wash- 
ing this  part  of  the  body.  They  are  also 
most  numerous  in  those  rheumatic  pa- 
tients whose  sweat  is  usually  offensive  and 
disagreeable.  And  further,  according  to 
the  author's  experience,  they  are  most 
apt  to  occur  in  other  patients  when,  from 
impairment  of  the  health,  either  by  over- 
work, want  of  sleep,  excess  of  smoking,  or 
other  causes,  the  sweat  smells  offensively, 
and  when  probably  it  causes  greater  irri- 
tation of  the  skin. 

For  the  further  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion the  following  experiments  were  made: 
Dry  spongio-piline  was  placed  on  various 
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parts  of  the  body,  especially  round  the  I 
neck,  and  kept  on" the  surface  several  days. 
By  the  action  of  this  dry  spongio-piline,  I 
Sudamina,  but  in  no  case  Miliaria,  were 
produced.    On  the  same  patient,  and  to 
the   same  parts,  linseed-meal    poultices 
(which  contain  much  acrid  resm)  were  ' 
applied,  and    vesicles  of  Miliaria  were  | 
otlen  produced,  and   especially  on    the 
neck.     Bread  poultices,  which  are  less 
irritating,  produced  these  vesicles,  but  in  I 
a  much  smaller  number.    In  favor  of  this  I 


view  may  be  further  advanced  the  fact 
that  the  vesicles  of  Miliaria  are  often  ac- 
companied by  troublesome  itching.  This 
is  most  marked  over  the  back,  the  part 
most  dependent  in  rheumatic  patients, 
and  it  may  be  very  annoying,  and  prevent 
sleep. 

In  the  treatment  of  Miliaria  but  little  is 
required.  Frequent  sponging  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  Ixxly  with  soap  and  tepid 
water  lessens  their  production,  and  re- 
moves the  itching. 


YARICELLA. 

By  Samuel  Jones  Gee,  M.D. 


Deftnition.  —  A  contagious,  febrile 
disease  which  is  attended  with  an  eruption 
of  vesicles,  does  not  last  longer  than  a 
week,  and  does  not  recur  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

Just  as  smallpox  and  measles  were  not 
at  first  distinguished  from  each  other,  and 
medieeval  measles  included  scsvrlet  fever, 
so  were  smallpox  and  chicken-pox  con- 
fused together  until  the  last  century.  In 
the  year  17.30,  appeared  what  seems  to  be 
the  earliest  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-identity;  we  read  that  "the  pesti- 
lence can  never  breed  the  smallpox,  nor 
the  smallpox  the  measles,  nor  they  the 
crystals  or  chicken-pox,  any  more  than  a 
hen  can  breed  a  duck,  a  wolf  a  sheep,  or 
a  thistle  figs,  and  consequently  one  sort 
cannot  be  preservative  against  any  other 
sort."  So  far.  Fuller.  In  the  well-known 
paper  read  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1767,  Hel)erden  enumerates  what 
were  to  him  sufficient  reasons  for  disally- 
ing  the  two  diseases.  Yet  since  that  day 
there  have  never  been  wanting  those  who 
have  disputed  the  validity  of  the  distinc- 
ti(m  drawn  ;  indeed  the  doctrine  of  Fuller 
and  Ileberden  has  hardly  taken  fair  root 
in  any  country  except  their  own.' 


'  In  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  there 
stood  in  this  place  a  detailed  criticism  of  the 
argnments,  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  chick- 
en-pox and  smallpox,  adduced  by  Hebra, 
the  living  CoryphjBUS  of  that  doctrine.    Since 


.  Let  us  review  the  arguments  in  favor 
I  of  the  non-identity  of  chicken-pox  and 
I  smallpox. 

j  1.  Chicken-pox  and  smallpox  are  not 
I  interchangeable: — 

!  (i.)  By  infection,  (a)  There  is  not  a 
I  single  authentic  instance  on  record  where- 
I  in  either  of  the  diseases  was  the  result  of 
exposure  to  the  infection  of  the  other. 
;  (Trousseau.)  (b)  Chicken-pox  may  pre- 
i  vail  as  an  epidemic  isolated  completely 
,  from  cases  of  smallpox.  (Mohl.)  Now, 
I  an  epidemic  of  varioloid,  free  from  con- 
^  current  examples  of  non-modified  small- 
I  pox,  has  never  yet  been  seen. 

(ii.)    By  inoculation,    (a)  Chicken-pox 

is  not  inoculable.     (Bryce,   Trousseau.) 

I  (b)    Smallpox,  whether  modified  or  not, 

inoculated,  has  never  yet  been  proved  to 

'  beget  chiclcen-pox. 

j  2.  Chicken-pox  and  smallpox  are  not 
j  mutually  prophylactic : — 

(i.)  Smallpox  did  not  prevent  the  oc- 

j  currence   of  chicken-pox.      (Heberden: 

Halford,  quoted  by  Gregory.)    The  read- 

,  er  need  not  be  reminded  that  undoubted 

smallpox  very  rarely  recurs. 

(ii.)  Chicken-pox  does  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  smallpox.  In  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  a  girl  sickened  with  chick- 
en-pox on  January  17,  and  communicated 


..1..„J      v..     T\- 


tation  should  write  so  loosely.  Was  Heber- 
den a  physician  without  experience,  Gregory 
a  mere  apprentice  to  his  art,  and  Trousseau's 
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it  to  the  child  in  the  next  bed ;  in  April, 
tbe  0tI  first  spoken  of  was  attacked  with 
modified  smallpox  (there  were  good  vacci- 
natioa  marks  on  her  arm),  attended  by 
severe  invasion  symptonis  (vomiting, 
headache,  l»ckache),  which  preceded  the 
emption  several  days ;  she  recovered ; 
soon  afterwards  her  mother  and  sister 
were  laid  up  with  smallpox. 

3.  Chicken-pox  and  cow-pox  are  not 
mutually  prophylactic 

(L)  Cow-pox  does  not  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  chicken-pox  ;  this  we  see  every 
day. 

(iL)  Chicken-pox  does  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  cow-pox.  (Abercrombie, 
Brvce.) 

If  the  very  existence  of  chicken-pox  ad- 
mits of  dispute,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
when  we  find  that  the  published  descrip- 
tions of  the  disease  present  differences  and 
discrepancies  without  end.  Ko  doubt  all 
physicians  who  have  written  upon  small- 
pox, from  the  days  of  Rbazes  downward, 
have  left  some  notices  of  chicken-pox; 
bat  these  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
either  vague  or  confused :  because  up  to 
the  banning  of  the  last  century  the  two 
diseases  in  question  were  regarded  as 
essentially  identical;  confused,  because 
hardly  had  a  clear  separation  been  made, 
before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  or 
nther  the  exaggerated  expectations  to 
which  vaccination  gave  rise,  led  men  to 
thrust  into  the  realm  of  Varicella  every 
example  of  varioloid.  And  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  evanescence  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  lack  of  all  gravity  militate 
against  better  knowledge ;  the  induce- 
ments and  the  opportunities  for  study  are 
small  indeed. 

The  epithet  cAfcfcen-pox  is  derived  from 
eieer    (chick-pea)    through    the    French 


I  chiche.    Varicella  (varicula)  is  a  legitimate 
.  diminutive  of  varm,  a  pimple. 

Causes.— The  efficient  cause  of  Vari- 
I  cella   is  "contagion."     The  disease  is 
;  readily  communicated  through  the  air  to 
a  distance  of  several  yards  at  least ;  in  de- 
gree of  contagiousness  chicken-pox  "seems 
'  as  infectious  as  smallpox."    (Heberden.l 
Chicken-pox  has  never  been  transmitted 
I  by    inocidation.      Heberden    (naturally 
enough)  presumed  that  the  disease  was 
inoculable;  the  only  inference  he  drew 
I  from  his  failure  to  inoculate  a  person  who 
j  had  previously  suffered  from  the  disease 
'  was  that  it  did  not  recur.    About  the  end 
I  of  the  last  century,  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  France  was  that  chicken-pox  could  not 
]  be  so  transmitted.     The  instances  of  sup- 
posed inoculation  narrated  by  Willan  are 
I  most  unsatisfactory  ;  the  notion  that  such 
t  transmission  might  be  impossible  seems 
I  hardly  to  have  crossed  his  mind.     Berard 
I  and  i)e  Lavit  effectivel}'  inoculated  Vari- 
I  cella,  but  Varicella  which  presented  the 
j  same  symptoms,  progress,  and  form  of 
i  pock,  as  variola.    Heim  (quoted  by  Cross) 
I  was  not  less  successful ;  he  took  his  lymph 
from  umbilicated  vesicles  which  equalled 
in  duration    the   pustules  of  smallpox. 
Next  came  Bryce,  who  in  1818  published 
the  result  of  his  attempts  to  inoculate 
thirteen  persons  with  the  iluid  of  what, 
from  his  description,  we  may  freely  admit 
to  have  been  undoubted  VariceUa;  the 
operation-wound  healed  up,  and  that  was 
all.    Lastly,  Trousseau  hais  failed  in  all 
his  inoculation  trials. 

Chicken-pox  is  not  known  to  recur.  It 
is  a  disease  of  childhood.  The  following 
table  has  been  drawn  up  for  me  from  the 
records  of  the  Children's  Hospital : — 
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Judging  firom  the  same  reports,  there 
seems  to  &ve  been  an  epidemic  of  chicken- 
pox  in  1856. 

Adult  females  are  occasioDally  attacked. 
(Gngary.) 

Descbiption  of  the  Disease.  —  1. 
Prt-eruptive  Period. — ( i. )  Duration. — It 
does  not  exceed  four  days,  and  is  cer- 
tainly less  than  a  week  (Gregory) :  it  lasts 
eight  or  nine  days  (?)  (Heberden)  :  ftom 
fi&en  to  seventeen  days  (Trousseau) :  my 
own  observations  would  lead  me  to  place 


the  duration  at  about  a  fortnight,  (ii.  ) 
SympUmis. — There  are  no  symptoms  to  be 
noticed  before  the  eruption  (Gregory) : 
they  are  absent  or  slight  (Heberden, 
Mohl) :  poorliness,  headache,  and  fever- 
ishness  precede  the  eruption  by  a  few 
hours  (Trousseau) :  cough  is  sometimes 
observed. 

2.  Enmtive  Period. — The  eruption  ap- 
pears within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of 
poorliness  in  the  form  of  small  rose  spots, 
slightly  acuminated ;  from  ten  to  fiiteen 
come  out  on  the  first  day ;  they  appear  on 
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any  part  of  the  body.  (Trousseau.)  Heber- 
den  an  J  J.  P.  Frank  also  describe  a  red 
Bpot  as  tlie  first  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion of  chicken-pox.  According  to  Brycc 
and  Gregory,  the  first  thing  seen  is  an 
eruption  of  vesicles.  For  n»y  own  part,  I 
have  always  noticed  the  vesicle  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  red  spot,  and  such  a  spot  as  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  call  a  papule,  but  a 
papule  due  to  mere  hypersemia  of  the  cu- 
tis vera,  and  not  to  an  exudation  into  it, 
for  tension  of  the  skin  causes  the  varicel- 
lous  papule  to  disappear. 

On  the  second  day  there  may  be  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  fresh  spots  ; 
those  of  the  previous  day  nave  the  epi- 
dermis raised  in  the  form  of  a  bleb,  some- 
times perfectly  round,  containing  serosity 
as  clear  as  water ;  there  is  no  inflamma- 
tory areola.  (Trousseau. )  The  vesicles 
from  the  first  have  the  size  of  split  pease 
(Bryce  and  Gregory) ;  at  any  rate  that 
size  is  soon  a'ttamed  or  exceeded.  The 
patient  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
subjected  to  a  shower  of  scalding  water. 
(Bryce.)  The  vesicle  is  unicellular,  not 
umbilicated,  has  a  very  delicate  cuticle, 
and  when  pricked  collapses  perfectly ; 
"  after  the  vesicle  is  emptied,  the  finger 
passed  over  it  does  not  detect  any  swelling 
of  the  cutis  vera  or  the  parts  beneath. " 
(Br5'ce,  Mohl,  Cross,  Gregory.)  The  lat- 
ter statement  seems  to  me  to  be  much  too 
exclusive ;  a  distinct  elevation  may  often 
be  detected,  but  is,  like  the  swelling  of  the 
rose  spot  of  typhoid  fever,  dispcrsible  by 
pressure.  The  eruption  occupies  all  parts 
of  the  body,  the  hairy  scalp  not  excepted. 
The  shape  of  the  vesicles  on  the  trunk  is 
often  oval,  the  lon<^  axis  being  athwart  that 
of  the  body.  Itchmess  is  common,  and  im- 
pels the  children  to  rupture  the  vesicles. 

The  next  morning  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  spots  will  have  ap- 
peared during  the  night,  the  eruption  of 
the  preceding  day  having  become  vesicu- 
lar. (Trousseau. )  The  contents  of  vesi- 
cles which  have  lasted  twenty-four  hours 
become  slightly  milky ;  the  turbidity,  how- 
ever, is  uniform.  A  slight  inflammatory 
areola  appears. 

This  nocturnal  outburst  of  spots  Cwhich 
become  vesicular  within  ten  hours)  is  re- 
peated for  four  or  five  succeeding  nights 
from  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
(Trousseau.) 

Many  vesicles,  as  soon  as  they  have  at- 
tained their  full  size,  get  broken,  and  so 


leave,  when  it  iklls,  a  permanent  pit. 
Gregory  never  saw  a  pit  left. 

3.  Ckrucwrrent  SympUmit. — These  are  of 
no  importance ;  the  tongue  is  clean,  the 
pulse  unaffected,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
feverishness.  (Ileberden,  Gregory. )  There 
are  outbursts  of  fever,  sometimes  violent, 
for  four  or  five  nights,  ceasing  by  day, 
(Trousseau.)  Catarrh  is  common ;  it  may 
occasionally  be  serious,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  West, 
on  account  of  a  chronic  swelling  of  the 
glottidean  mucous  membrane  ;  her  respi- 
ration was  therefore  somewhat  labored  at 

I  best ;  by  an  attack  of  the  chicken-pox  she 
I  was  brought  to  such  straits  that  for  forty- 
i  eight  hours  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
hardly  escape  tracheotomy  ;  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  eruption  the  urgent  dyspnoea 
ceased. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  name  of  Willan  ; 
yet  I  think  that  the  reader  who  consults 
his  book  will  find  it  di£Bcult  to  believe  that 
at  least  some  of  the  cases  which  aflbrded 
materials  for  his  descriptions  were  not 
cases  of  smallpox,  especially  those  which 
were  admissible  into  the  variety  of  Vari- 
cella coniformis. 

4.  Sequelae. — An  attack  of  chicken-pox 
sometimes  leaves  children  in  a  poor  state 
of  health,  such  as  may  not  be  overlooked. 

Diagnosis. —Modified  smallpox  con- 
stantly resembles  chicken-pox  in  (i.)  the 
mildness  of  the  symptoms,  premonitory 
and  concomitant ;  (ii.)  the  scarcity  of  the 
eruption,  and  its  character  of  coming  out 
in  successive  crops ;  (iii. )  the  shortness  of 
the  duration  of  tne  disease.    (Cross.) 

Two  or  three  days'  high  fever,  with 
vomiting,  headache,  and  liglit  headedness, 
before  the  eruption,  would  exclude  chick- 
en-pox. The  absence  of  those  symptoms 
would  not  exclude  smallpox. 

Although  the  papule  of  chicken-pox  has 
a  certain  elevation,  it  is  something  un- 
mistakably different  from  the  peculiar 
shotty  hardness  of  the  papule  of  smallpox, 
modified  or  not.  "All  cases  in  which  any 
of  the  pocks  are  observed  to  be  indented 
on  the  surface,  whilst  their  contents  are 
clear,  and  before  incrustation  has  com- 
menced, are  at  once  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  water-pox. "  (Cross.)  The  base 
of  the  varioloid  vesicle  is  hard  and  raised 
to  a  depree  never  observed  in  chicken- 
pox.     The  pocks  of  varioloid  are  not  ne- 
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The  cbaraclers  assigned  by  Gregory  to 
his  "  variola  varicelloides"  are :  that  it 
bu  at  least  furty-eight  houis  of  premoni- 
tory fever  ;  that  there  are  tubercular  ele- 
T&^oos  of  the  skin  *,  that  an  umbiliuation 
is  always  present ;  and  that  the  scabs  dif- 
fer. "Ae  last  character  is  comparatively 
unimportant,  the  first  and  third  are  put 
too  absolutely. 

Pbogkosis. — "2fo  physician  has  ever 
seen  a  child  who  has  died  of  chicken-pox  ; 
fiual  complications  are  quite  independent 
of  the  exanthematous  fever."  (Trous- 
seau.) 

Treathknt. — "Curatur  hie  morbus 
qniete  animi  et  corporis,  et  abstincntia  a 
(Atne,  vinoque."  As  much  as  possible, 
children  should  be  prevented  from  picking 
the  vesicles  and  scabs  present  on  the  face. 
Small  doses  of  quinine  will  be  useful  dur- 
ing convalescence. 

Vahiettes  axd  Synontms.— (1)  Va- 
ricella lentifonnis.  (Willan.)  On  the  first 
day  of  the  eruption  appear  flat  red  eleva- 
tions, in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  a 
vesicle  is  soon  formed;  the  vesicle  never 
exceeds  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  scab  falls  without  leaving  a  scar. 

(i)  Varicella coniformis  (Willan) ;  swine- 
pox. The  vesicles  rise  suddenly,  and  have 
s  bard  inflamed  border ;  on  the  second 
day  the  surroundfug  inflammation  is  more 
extensive ;  on  the  third  the  fluid  is  puru- 
lent ;  a  permanent  scar  results  from  each 
pock. 


(3)  Varicella globularis  (Willan);  hives. 
The  vesicles  are  larger  than  in  varic.  len- 
tif.  and  the  cutaneous  hardness  less  thsM 
in  varic.  conif. 

(4)  Varicella  sine  Taricellis.    (Wilson. ) 

(5)  Varicella  solidescens,  verrucosa,  pa- 
pularis,  variola  cornea  (Van  Swieten), 
pemphigus  variolodes  solidcscens  (J.  P. 
Frank),  stonepqx,  bom-pox,  or  wart-pox, 
is  a  form  of  true  smallpox. 

(6)  Varicella  cellulosa  (Cross),  pustular 
umbilicated  varicelhi  (Wilson),  variola  va- 
ricelloides (Gregory),  are  names  for  that 
form  of  modified  smallpox  which  most  re- 
sembles Varicella. 

Sytwntfina  of  true  Chicken-pox. — Crys- 
talli  (Ingrassias) ;  variolte  crj-stallinse, 
spurise,  volaticse,  benignee  (Morton) ;  lym- 
pnaticce  (Sauvages),  pusilke  (Heberden) ; 
pemphigus  varimodes  vesiculosus  (Frank); 
varicella  bullosa  (Cross);  water-pox,  wa- 
ter-jags (provincial,  to  dag,  daggle  =  to 
sprinkle). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  ac- 
c*ounts  of  the  disease  :— 

Wm.  Heberden  :  1st.  Med.  Trans.  Coll. 
Phys.  vol.  i.  1708.  2d.  Commentarii, 
1802. 

Jno.  Cross :  Hist,  of  Variolous  Epi- 
demic in  Norwich,  1820. 

Nicol  C.  Mohl :  De  Varioloid  ibus  et  Va- 
rlcellis,  1827. 

Geo.  Gregory :  1st.  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med. 
vol.  iv.  2d.  Lectures  on  Eruptive  Fevers, 
1843. 

A.  Trousseau :  Clinique  M6dicale,  vol. 
i.  1861. 


SMALLPOX. 

By  J.  F.  Marson. 


DEronnow. —  Smallpox  is  a  febrile, 
eruptive,  and  infectiovis  disease,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  morbid  poison ;  which,  after  a 
period  of  latency,  causes  the  development 
of  an  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ; 
this  passes  through  the  stages  of  pimple, 
vesicle,  pustule,  and  scab  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
exhausts  or  destroys  the  susceptibility  to 
the  disease,  in  the  same  person,  for  the 
lemainder  of  life. 

8TKOXTM9 — Jadarf,  Arabic;  Evuoyia, 
Modem  Greek;  Variola,  Latin;  Small- 
pox, English  ;  the  Pocks,  Scotch  ;  Galra 
breac,  Irish  ;  Petite  Verole,  French;  Biat- 
tetn,  German ;  Vaiuolo,  Italian ;  Virue- 
laa,  Spanish. 


History.— The  origin  of  Smallpox  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  A  great  deal 
of  labor  and  learning  have  been  bestotved 
in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  but  seemingly  without  any 
very  decided  success.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  do  not  appear  by  their  writ- 
ings to  have  been  acquainted  with  Small- 
pox, although  De  Hnen,  Dr.  AVillan,  Mr. 
Moore,  and  Dr.  Baron  have  endeavored 
to  prove  the  contrnrj-.  Dr.  Friend,  Dr. 
Mead,  and  Dr.  Mason  Good  were  of 
opinion  that  the  disease  was  not  known 
to  the  Ancient  Greeks  ;  and  Dr.  Adams, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Commentary  on 
Book  Second  of  his  translation  of  Paulus 
.^gineta,  agrees  entirely  with  the  opinion 
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of  Friend  and  Mead,  that  the  disease  was 
net  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

One  of  the  enrlicst  notices  of  a  disease 
exhibiting  the  striking  characteristics  of 
Smallpox  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical 
writings  of  Procopius,'  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  disease' 
"  ixjgan  A.  D.  544,  at  Pelusium  in  Egj-pt, 
from  whence  it  spread  to  Constantinople. " 
This  corresponds  closely  with  the  era 
commonly  assigned  in  medical  books  to 
the  first  appearance  of  Smallpox,  viz., 
A.  D.  569,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Maho- 
met. In  that  year  an  Abyssinian  army, 
under  Abrahah  the  viceroj',  appeared  hie- 
fore  Mecca,  and  was  unexpectedly  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege.  Several  circum- 
stances concur  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  sudden  retreat  of  the  army  was  owing 
to  the  breaking  out  of  Smalliwx,  and  the 
dreadful  mortality  which  it  occasioned. 
Bruce,'  in  his  travels,  met  with  a  manu- 
script account  of  the  war,  which  confirms 
this  story,  and  strengthens  the  opinion 
that  Smallpox  first  appeared  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury." 

Paulus  ^gineta  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
He  professed  to  have  treated,  in  his  seven 
books,  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
medicine  and  surgery,  vet  he  says  not  one 
word  to  lead  us  to  believe  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Smallpox. 

Bhazes,  an  Arabian  physichin,  who 
flourished  about  910,  is  generally  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  writers 
on  Smallpox.  No  doubt  the  disease  had 
existed  for  some  time  before  he  undertook 
to  describe  it ;  indeed,  there  is  evidence 
in  his  work  that  it  had,  and  he  alludes  to 
others  who  had  written  about  it,  especially 
to  Ahron  of  Alexandria,  and  Messue  of 
Bagdad. 

In  the  East,  whence  we  receive  the 
earliest  accounts  of  Smallpox,  there  is  a 
tradition — a  mere  tradition*— that  the  dis- 
ease in  man  had  its  origin  from  the  camel. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  patient  animal 
is  extensivelv  used  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c., 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  If  we  may  venture 
to  reason  on  the  subject  from  analogy,  the 
tradition  is  not  likely  to  be  correct,  inas- 
much as  all  other  diseases  that  have  been 
conveyed  to  man  from  the  lower  animals 
are  not  communicable  by  infection,  only 


of  cow-pox,  glanders,  hydrophobia,  &c. 
When  Smallpox  appeared  in  this  country 
in  the  sheep  in  1847,'  we  tried  to  commu- 
nicate it,  by  inoculation,  to  the  human 
subject,  and  thought  we  had  succeeded  in 
doing  BO,  and  the  virus  was  carried  on 
from  one  to  another  for  several  weeks  in 
succession.  The  pock  produced  was  very 
like  cow-pox,  having  only,  as  we  thought, 
a  bluer  tmge,  and  was  protective  agamst 
Smallpox,  as  we  ascertained  by  inoculat- 
ing the  patient  afterwards  with  the  lymph 
of  human  variola ;  but  we  had  unfortu- 
nately used  for  the  oriffinal  ovination  the 
same  lancet,  instead  of  navins  a  new  one, 
as  we  ought  to  have  had,  that  we  had 
previously  used  for  vaccinating ;  and  al- 
though it  was,  as  we  believe,  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  vaccine  lympH,  never- 
theless, as  the  disease  could  not  be  pro- 
duced again  in  the  human  subject,  either 
by  Mr.  Ccely,  of  Aylesbury,  who  made 
repeated  trials  with  the  lymph  of  sheep- 
pox,  or  by  ourselves,  the  experiment  was 
never  brought  before  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Sacco  writes  of  having  frequently 
succeeded,  in  Lombardy,  in  transferring 
the  virus  of  sheep-pox  to  man,  and  that 
it  was  as  successful  in  protecting  against 
Smallpox  as  cow-ix)x  is. .  There  has  never 
been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Small- 
pox in  sheep  has  produced  by  infection 
any  disease  in  man. 

Those  readers  who  are  desirous  of  fur- 
ther information  on  the  early  history  of 
Smallpox,  will  find  a  great  aeal  of  inte- 
resting reading  on  the  subject  in  Moore's 
History  of  Smallpox;  Willan's  Inquiry 
into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Smallpox,  Mea- 
sles, and  Scarlet  Fever ;  Baron's  Life  of 
Jenner;  Monro's  Observations  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Smallpox;  and  in  Dr. 
Greenhill's  translation  of  Bhazes,  forming 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Sydenham's  So- 
ciety's publication. 

Description  of  Smallpox.— The  dis- 
ease is  divisible  into  varieties,  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  described  separately. 

1.  Variola  Discreta;  2.  VariWi  Semi- 
confluens;  3.  Variola  Coiifiuens;  4.  Vari- 
ola Corymbosa;  6.  Variola  Maligna;  6. 
Variola  Benigna;  7.  Varialce  Anomalce, 
or  irregular  forms  of  the  disease,  embrac- 
ing those  instances  in  which  Smallpox  is 
complicated  with  other  diseases. 
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succeeding  symptoms  are  very  severe, 
with  hemorrtiage  from  the  mucous  sur- 
£ices,  patches  of  purpura,  and  discolora- 
tims  of  the  skin  as  if  from  having  been 
bruised;  beniffn,  when,  although  ])erhap8 
ctnflaent,  the  eruption  is  superficial,  and 
the  accompanying  symptoms  are  of  a  mild 
character;  anomalous,  when  the  disease  is 
complicated  with  other  diseases,  eruptive 
or  mierwise,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  urti- 
caria, &c — or  pneumonia,  hooping-cough, 
bronchitis,  disease  of  the  brain,  mania,  Ac. 
Smallpox  is  divisible  into  four  stages: — 
1.  The  stage  of  incubation,  which  lasts 
twelve  days,  from  the  date  of  receivin)' 
&e  variolous  germ.  2.  The  stage  of 
initiatorv  or  eruptive  fever  and  invasion, 
lasting  rortj-eight  hours.  3.  The  stage 
of  maturation,  continuing  about  nine 
days.  4.  The  stage  of  secondary  fever, 
desiccation,  and  decline,  lasting,  oi  course, 
an  uncertain  time  ;  varying  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  disease. 

L  Stage  of  Iimibation. — Smallpox  ap- 
pears on  the  skin  on  the  fourteenth  day 
after  the  infection  of  the  disease  has  been 
received  into  the  constitution,  the  precise 
time  being  after  thirteen  times  twenty- 
taar  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  moment 
d  taking  the  disease ;  this  time  will  of 
course  occupy  twelve  whole  days,  and 
part  of  two  others.  It  is  believea  by  the 
writer  that  the  time  from  taking  the  dis- 
ease to  its  appearance  on  the  skin  is  never 
longer  than  fourteen  days,  and  his  atten- 
tion has  been  constantly  directed  to  the 
subject  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  It 
is  true  but  very  few  cases  afford  a  decided 
opportunity  for  judging  of  the  precise  time 
d  incdbation,  not  above  one  perhaps  in 
fifty  or  more,  but  still  these  few  cases  are 
the'  very  cases  of  value  in  deciding  the 
pmnt ;  they  have  to  be  watched  for  care- 
My  to  be  found.  Three  or  four  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  it  seemed  likely 
the  disease  had  appeared  between  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  days  after  receiving 
the  infection ;  they  were  cases  occurring 
after  vaccination, 'under  which  condition 
other  stages  of  the  disease  are  often  inter- 
tnpted,  or  cut  short;  still  these  cases, 
seemingly  decided  cases,  having  been  so 
few  they  can  hardly  be  relied  on :  but  the 
others,  on  the  contrary,  so  many  in  the 
aggregate,  they  can  hardly  hare  &iled  to 
iwicate  the  true  time. 

2.  Stage  of  Primary  Fever. — The  ordi- 
nary coarse  is  this, — after  twelve  days' 
freedom  from  illness,  there  Is  severe  in- 
disposition for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
the  eruption  of  Smallpox  begins  to  ap- 
pear. This  is  almost  the  invariable 
oouise.  Still  it  is  not  invariable.  In  a 
few  cases,  but  very  few,  there  is  more  or 
less  illness  all  through  the  period  of  incu- 
bation. The  patient  has  not  been  so  well 
as  nsnal :  experienced  even  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  diKpase  some  unpleasant  scu- 
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I  sation,  felt  some  nausea  or  giddiness,  or 
sense  of  alarm,  without  knowing  why  it 
had  happened. 

3.  Stage  of  Maturation. — In  distinct  and 
semiconduent  Smallpox  the  early  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  much  ameliorated 
on  the  third  day,  or  about  that  time, 
when  the  eruption  has  been  developed  on 
the  skin ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
with  some  reserve  to  confluent  cases,  but 
not  so  completely  as  to  the  distinct  and 
semiconfluent  ibrnis  of  the  disease;  the 
development  of  the  eruption  affords  only 
partial  relief  in  confluent  cases.  The 
eruption  appears  first,  usually,  on  the 
face,  forehead,  and  wrists,  and  then  on 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  it  is  generally  a 
couple  of  days  later  on  the  legs  and  feet 
tliau  elsewhere.  It  is  not  thrown  out  at 
random,  without  order ;  it  may  be  ob- 
served to  be  in  threes  and  fives,  forming 
crescents,  and  in  some  instances,  when 
it  happens  that  two  crescents  come  to- 
gether, they  form  a  complete  circle.  The 
eruption  is  at  first  papular,  then  vesicular, 
then  pustularj  and  takes  about  eight  days 
to  arrive  at  its  full  development,  before 
the  pustules  begin  to  discharge  their  con- 
tents. [A  marked  characteristic  at  this 
stage  is  the  wmJbilication,  or  depression  in 
the  middle  of  the  mature  pustule  ;  giving 
it  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  hat  whose 
crown  has  l)een  pushed  down  at  the  mid- 
dle.— H.]  During  the  stage  of  matura- 
tion, or  concoction  as  the  older  authors 
termed  it,  there  is  often  considerable 
swelling  of  the  face  and  eyelids,  so  that 
the  patient  is  popularly  said  to  be  blind 
with  Smallpox  for  a  certain  time :  and 
there  is  ptyalism  in  many  cases,  and  in 
some  a  very  tender  state  of  the  skin,  so 
tender  that  the  patient  complains  of  the 
pain  from  the  act  of  merely  feeling  the 
pulse ;  all  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
favorable  signs  of  the  disease ;  patients  who 
have  the  lace  a  good  deal  swelled  for  four 
days,  who  have  pretty  free  salivation,  and 
a  very  tender  skin,  nearly  always  do  well, 

4.  Stage  of  Secimdary  Fet-er,  DesUxatwn, 
and  Decline. — When  Smallpox  is  not  of 
such  severity  as  to  destroy  life  by  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  of  eruption,  there  is  a 
great  increase  of  fever  again,  called  the 
secondary  fever,  which  is  of  vast  imjwrt- 
ance,  and  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  severe 
and  complicated  symptoms,  which  will  be 
described  under  the  heading  of  Seamdary 
Fever.  Concurrently  with  it  the  pustules 
discharge  their  contents,  and  form  dry, 
scaly  scabs,  and  in  favorable  cases  the  dis- 
ease begins  to  decline ;  especially  in  those 
cases  which  will  be  described  under  the 
term  Variola  Benigna,  and  in  modifu-d 
Smallpox,  as  it  is  now  frequently  seen 
after  vaccination. 

Vahieties  op  Smallpox. — 1.  Variola 
Discrcta,  or  distinct  Svudlpox,  is  a  term 
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applied  to  that  form  of  the  disease  in 
which  the  pustules  stand  separately,  or 
apart  from  each  other,  and  might  be 
readily  counted.  It  is  the  simplest  form 
of  the  disease,  and  is  hardly  ever  attended 
with  danger  to  life,  except  in  children 
who.  may  be  cutting  teeth  at  the  time, 
and  may  have  convulsions  or  some  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  produced,  it  may  be,  by 
the  combined  influence  of  Smallpox  and 
teething. 

2.  Variola  Semiconfluens  is  that  form  of 
the  disease  in  which  the  pustules  partially 
coalesce,  cannot  be  said  to  be  distinct 
from  each  other,  nor  yet  to  run  generally 
into  each  other.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished in  practice.  Patients  with  this 
form  of  the  disease  usually  do  well ;  when 
it  proves  fatal,  the  cause  is  from  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances  above  alluded 
to  in  children  with  the  distinct  form  of 
the  disease  ;  or  else  from  some  complica- 
tion, as  erysipelas,  gangrene,  &c.,  or,  as 
happens  now  and  then,  from  the  petechial 
or  malignant  form  of  the  disease  being 
associated  with  only  a  seniicontluent  form 
of  eruption.  The  amount  of  eruption  does 
not  alone  destroy  life  in  semiconfluent  as 
in  confluent  Smallpox. 

3.  Variola  Confltieita.—T\\is  is  the  form 
of  the  disease  which  destroys  the  greatest 
number  of  persons ;  the  danger  in  fact 
arising  principally  from  the  amount  of 
pustulation.  It  is  found  to  prove  fatal  at 
the  Smallpox  Hospital,  when  large  num- 
bers are  taken  into  account,  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  cent.  From  the  first  the  papulae 
are  very  numerous,  countless,  and  as  the 
disease  advances  the  pustules  run  into 
each  other,  and  in  the  worst  cases  form 
one  mass  of  disease.  Even  the  confluent 
form  of  the  disease  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  its  varieties.  When  the  disease  is 
but  just  confluent,  and  the  patient  has 
been  previously  in  good  health,  with  an 
unimpaired  constitution,  he  will  pi-obably 
recover.  Patients  do  so  in  fact,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.  ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  severely  confluent, 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  the 
end  of  a  pencil  between  the  pustules  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the 
face,— and  such  cases  are  often  met  with, 
— a  quarter  of  the  amount  of  pustulation 
would  be  enough  to  destroy  life.  In  cases 
where  the  eruption  is  observed  at  first  to 
be  generally  confluent  from  head  to  foot, 
there  may  he  said  to  be  but  very  little 
chance  for  the  patient's  recovery.  The 
danger  is  always  rendered  greater,  cceteris 
paribus,  when  the  eruption  is  very  full 
about  the  head,  face,  and  neck. 

The  marked  difference,  from  the  first 
onset  of  the  disease,  between  the  distinct 
and  confluent  varieties  of  Smallpox,  can- 
not fail  to  strike  all  observers.  In  the 
confluent  form  the  initiatory  fever  is  more 
intense,  there  is  often  delirium,  sometimes 


of  a  very  violent  and  uncontrollable  kind, 
especially  in  persons  accustomed  to  live 
freely,  and  in  those  more  especially  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  taking  ardent  spirits. 
Such  persons  oilen  require  to  be  put  under 
restramt  to  prevent  their  injuring  them- 
selves or  others.  They  are  impressed 
oilen  with  the  belief  that  they  are  about 
to  be  murdered,  and  endeavor,  accord- 
ingly, to  escape  from  control, — and  have 
a  tendency  to  commit  suicide ;  therefore  it 
is  desirable  to  put  knives,  razors,  &c.,  out 
of  their  way.  The  nervous  system  is  im- 
plicated ;  there  are  tremors  of  the  hands 
and  lips— a  state,  in  fact,  often  bordering 
on  delirium  trentms,  produced  partly  by 
the  Smallpox  and  partly  by  the  previous 
habits  of  living.  Draymen,  barmen,  pot- 
men, tailors,  and  women  on  the  town,  are 
very  unfavorable  subjects  to  be  attacked 
with  Smallpox,  owing  to  their  habits  of 
indulging  freely,  and  ahnost  daily,  in. 
strong  drinks.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  patients  die  who  suft'er  in  the  early 
stageofconfluent Smallpox fh)m  delirium  ; 
it  should  be  looked  upon  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  as  a  very  unfavorable 
symptom. 

Fortunately,  all  cases  of  confluent 
Smallpox  are  not  of  this  dangerous  kind. 
There  is  the  confluent  superficial  eruption, 
which  often  goes  througli  its  course  with- 
out an  untoward  symptom,  especially  in 
persons  lately  from  the  country,  whose 
nealth  is  unimpaired  by  the  injurious 
liabits  and  bad  air  of  a  town  life. 

Sometimes  the  pustules  in  confluent 
cases  are  very  large  and  flat,  they  do  not 
accumulate  well,  the  edge  of  them  is  not 
well  defined,  and  after  they  have  teen  out 
some  days  they  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
out,  to  l>ecome  larger.  These  are  danger- 
ous cases,  and  usually  end  in  deatlu 

On  the  top  of  each  pustule,  or  on  many 
of  them,  a  dark  spot  is  formed  during  the 
stage  of  maturation  in  some  cases  of  con- 
fluent Smallpox,  and  it  will  be  olwerved, 
when  this  occurs,  the  pustules  do  not  acu- 
minate well,  they  are  rather  flat ;  when- 
ever these  signs  are  noticed,  the  case 
should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  great 
danger,  and  the  patient  will  most  Ukely 
die. 

Persons  of  a  weakly  constitution,  those 
especially  with  fair  hair,  have  sometimes, 
about  the  eighth  day  of  eruption,  large 
bullae,  filled  with  serum,  intermixed  with 
the  Smallpox  eruption.  This  is  an  un- 
favorable sign ;  such  patients  require  wine, 
beef-tea,  jellies,  &c.,  early,  almost  as  soon 
as  this  symptom  is  observed. 

In  some  cases  of  confluent  Smallpox 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  damask  rose-red 
areola  described,  and  very  correctly,  by 
the  old  authors,  as  surrounding,  for  a 
short  distance,  each  pustule  of  "the  dis- 
ease; and,  instead  of  this,  the  skin  be- 
tween the  pustules  is  generally  inflamed 
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firom  head  to  foot.     These  cases  always 
do  badly. 

The  watery-pock  is  another  dangerous 
THriety  of  confluent  Smallpox.  These  are, 
osoally,  very  offensive  cases :  are  accom- 
panied with  a  good  deal  of  secondary 
ferer :  and  end  &tally  for  the  most  part, 
or  else  there  is  a  very  tedious  convales- 
cence. 

The  eruption  of  Smallpox  is  formed  on 
some  of  the  mucous  surfaces  as  well  as  on 
the  skin  generally, — in  the  mouth,  on  the 
tongue,  in  the  nares  and  fauces,  on  the 
membrane  lining  the  larjrnx,  trachea,  and 
bronchL  "When  the  vari  are  numerous  on 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  danger  of  the 
patient  is  thereby  very  much  increased  ; 
they  poxiduce  a  viscid  secretion,  cough, 
and  a  peculiar  hoarse,  metallic  sound  in 
coughing,  indicative  of  their  presence  in 
these  parts.  A  constant  subject  of  com- 
plaint in  most  cases  of  confluent  Smallpox 
18  the  soreness  of  the  throat.  To  nearly 
every  jiatient  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  this  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
eruption  being  formed  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  soft  palate,  &uces,  &c.,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  interrupt  its  course 
there  any  more  than  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin  generally.  Still  the  inconvenience 
goes  off  considerably  in  a  few  days ;  the 
vari  on  the  mucous  surfaces  have  ashorter 
doiation  than  on  the  skin  generally;  do 
not  maturate  and  scab  as  on  the  outer 
skin,  from  being  constantly  kept  moist  by 
the  natural  secretion  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces ;  they  never  reach  beyond  the  stage 
of  vesicles. 

4.    Variola  Corymbosa. — This  is  a  very 
singular  and  very  fatal  form  of  the  dis- 
ease.    It  is  rather  rare.     It  is  called  co- 
rymbose, from  corymbus,  a  bunch  or  clus- 
ter of  ivy-berries,  &c.     Corymbose  is  also 
a  botanical  term,  applied  to  a  class  of 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  are  formed 
in  clusters,  like  those  of  the  carrot.    We 
have  gone  over  the  register  of  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  for  thirty  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  minutely  the  danger 
to  Ufe  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  and  find 
tiiat,  in  this  time,  104  cases  of  corj'mbose 
Smallpox  have  been  admitted — 29  in  un- 
vaccinated  persons,  74  in  the  vaccinated, 
and  one  after  inoculation.     Of  the  29 
onvaccinated  persons,  13  died,  or  44  per 
cent. ;   of  the  74  vaccinated,   32    died : 
and,  deducting  2  who  died  of  superadded 
disease,  there  remains  a  mortality  of  41 
per  cent.     The  single  case  of  corymbose 
Smallpox  after  inoculation  died.     It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  corymbose  Smallpox  is, 
in  all  cases,  a  very  fatal  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  brings  life  into  danger  nearly  as 
much  in  vaccinated  as  in  unvaccinated 
peisons,  varying  only  about  3  per  cent. 
The  danger  in  this  form  of  Smallpox  often 
seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pustulation,  wrhich  rules  so 


powerfully  in  other  forms  of  the  disease : 
why  it  is  so,  it  is  impossible  with  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  to  say,  and  it  is  probably 
one  of  those  things  which  will  for  ever 
remain  inexplicable.  The  disease,  as 
stated,  appears  in  clusters,  or,  it  may  be, 
that  only  a  single  cluster  is  formed,  and 
yet  the  fatal  character  before  alluded  to 
18  given  to  the  disease.  In  other  parts  of 
the  body  the  eruption  is  perhaps  but 
sparsely  scattered,  and  we  might  expect 
the  disease  to  rank  in  danger  with  a  com- 
mon semiconfluent  case ;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact  in  practice.  It  generally 
happens  there  are  two  or  three  patches, 
about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  which 
the  pimples  are  as  closely  set  as  could  be ; 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
each  patch  the  skin  is  for  some  distance 
free  from  eruption,  or  nearly  so,  a  few 
spots  only  of  the  disease  being  formed. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  to  symmetry  in 
this  form  of  the  complaint ;  when  a  patch 
is  formed  on  one  arm,  or  leg,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  similar  patch  is  formed  on  the 
same  part  of  the  corresponding  limb  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  some  instances 
there  are  numerous  corymbose  patches  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  about  the  size 
of  a  half-crown  or  five-shilling  piece. 
When  these  corymbose  cases  seem  to  be 
recovering,  very  frequently  some  danger- 
ous complications  arise  to  mar  our  fair 
hopes  of  a  successful  termination  of  the 
malady,  and  generally,  under  more  fovor- 
able  circumstances,  there  is  a  long  and 
tedious  convalescence. 

5.  Variola  Maligna. — This  truly  fright- 
ful varietj'  of  Smallpox  was  called  by  the 
early  writers  on  the  disease  Black  ^Fock, 
or  VartoloR  Nirjrce.  The  symptoms  are 
very  formidable  at  the  onset.  The  blood 
appears  to  be  poisoned  from  the  first  by 
the  disease  ;  it  is  rendered  very  fluid  and 
watery.  If  a  portion  be  drawn  from  a 
vein,  a  larM  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  be 
serum,  and  wliat  ought  to  be  crassamen- 
tum  remains  almost  fluid  ;  it  is  principally 
coloring  matter — the  fibrin  seems  to  Lave 
disappeared.  The  countenance  of  the 
patient  is  simken,  the  breathing  anxious, 
and  in  some  instances  death  takes  place 
before  the  eruption  has  been  developed, 
leaving  some  doubt  about  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  disease  in  the  minds  of  those 
persons  not  by  practice  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  its  varied  appearances ; — a 
doubt  whether  it  was  Smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  or  some  other  form  of  idiopathic 
malignant  fever. 

The  eruption  in  malignant  Smallpox  is 
rather  slowly  developed.  There  is  hem- 
orrhage from  some,  occasionally  from  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  mucous  surfaces; 
from  the  nose,  from  the  mouth,  from  the 
air-passages,  from  the  bowels ;  the  urine 
is  high-colored  from  blood  mixed  with  it. 
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In  the  female  there  is  invariably  hemor- 
rhage from  the  uterus,  and  abortion  in 
cases  of  pregnancy.  The  foetus  is  usually 
born  dead.  Early  in  the  attack  there  is 
a  patch  of  effused  blood  under  the  conjunc- 
tiva, which  should  always  be  looked  upon 
as  a  most  dangerous  symptom.  We  have 
seen  blood,  in  some  very  rare  instances, 
ooze  from  the  ears  and  eyes.  Livid 
patches  from  effused  blood  are  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  blood  is 
mixed  with  the  fluid  formed  in  the  Small- 
pox vesicles,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
become  pustules.  There  is  great  depres- 
sion, but  not  often  delirium — indeed,  but 
rarely ;  the  intellect  usually  remains  clear 
to  the  last.  A  confluent  eruption  nearly 
always  accompanies  the  malignant  form 
of  Smallpox,  and  death  commonly  takes 
place  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption. 
FeteckM  Smallpox  partakes  very  much  of 
the  same  characters  as  malignant  Small- 
pox. Numerous  little  dark  spots,  resem- 
bling flea-bites, especially  about  the  armpits 
and  groins,  are  observable,  and  the  skin 
in  these  parts  has  a  greenish-yellow  hue, 
very  like  what  we  see  during  recovery 
from  a  bruise.  The  condition  of  the  fluids 
is  no  doubt  very  much  the  same  in  these 
two  varieties  of  the  disease ;  malignant 
and  petechial  Smallpox  are  very  nearly 
akin. 

6.  Variola  Benigna. — Van  Swieten  and 
others  have  described  a  form  of  natural 
Smallpox  under  the  title  of  Variola  Verm- 
cosa,  or  cornea,  stone-pock,  horn-pock,  and 
wort-pock,  which  we  sometimes  see  in  these 
days,  and  in  which  the  disease  is  of  a  mild, 
modified  character.  It  is  ushered  in  with 
symptoms  as  severe  as  in  the  dangerous 
confluent  form,  but  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  eruption  all  the  severe  symptoms 
begin  to  subside  ;  the  eruption  assumes  a 
mmiified  form,  such  as  we  constantly  see 
in  post-vaccinal  cases.  AVe  have  often 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  form 
of  the  disease  in  children  whose  mothers 
were  at  the  hospital  with  them,  and  who 
knew  perfectly  well  no  attempt  had  been 
made  at  vaccmation.  The  pustles  are  of 
unequal  size,  some  shrivelling  and  dying 
off,  while  others  are  maturing :  there  is 
no  secondary  fever,  and  no  pitting.  These 
are  examples  of  mild  natural  Smallpox, 
such  as  have  occurred  no  doubt  at  all 
periods  to  a  few  favored  individuals,  and 
m  which,  fortunately  for  the  objects  at- 
tacked, the  disease  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

7.  Varlolce  Anomalcp.. — Smallpox  is  ren- 
dered irregular  by  being  complicated  with 
other  diseases.  We  have  seen  it  in  con- 
junction with  scarlatina,'  measles,  urti- 
caria, syphilis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
phthisis,  dysentery,  &c.    Pregnancy  may 

'  See  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx.  Mar- 
son,  on  the  Co-existenoe  of  the  Eruptive 
Fevers. 


be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  anomalies  ; 
and  another,  the  existence  of  Smallpox  on 
the  foetus  at  birth;  which  must  have  gone 
through  the  stage  of  incubation,  the  pri- 
mary fever,  and  early  days  of  eruption, 
lx;fore  it  was  born.  We  have  several 
.times  seen  children  who  were  bom  with 
the  eruption  of  Smallpox  out  on  the  body, 
but  modified  as  it  is  on  the  mucous  sur^ 
fiices.  Mead'  imagined  that  persona  who 
were  insusceptible  of  Smallpox  had  possi- 
bly gone  through  the  disease  before  birth. 

IHrst  SyrnpUnm  of  Smallpox,  or  Primary 
Fever. — This  disease  begins  with  rigors, 
fever,  thirst,  headache,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  back,  and  general 
indisposition ;  followed,  after  forty-eight 
hours  of  illness,  by  an  eruption  on  the 
skin  of  pimples,  which  are  generally  ob- 
served at  first  on  the  forehead,  face,  and 
wrists.  Among  the  early  symptoms  of 
the  disease  should  be  enumerated,' as  now 
aud  then  occurring  in  children,  one  or 
two  convulsive  fits.  This  occasionally 
happens  in  adults  also,  but  not  so  often  as 
in  children.  On  passing  the  fingers  over 
the  points  of  eruption  some  hardness  is 
felt  in  the  skin,  as  if  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  or  a  small  shot-corn,  were  imbedded 
in  it ;  but  the  skin  is  not  tender  to  the 
touch  at  these  points,  nor  does  pressure 
seem  to  produce  any  pain.  In  cases  of 
Smallpox  after  vaccination,  which  are  so 
frequently  met  with  in  these  days,  the 
true  or  distinctive  eruption  of  Smallpox 
is  very  often  preceded  by  roseola,  which 
lasts  two  or  three  days — the  roseola  ea»n- 
thematica — which  may  lead  observers,  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  early 
symptoms  of  Smallpox,  to  suppose  the 
patient  has  an  attack  of  scarlatina ;  but 
this  eruption  may  be  known  from  that  of 
scarlatina  by  not  being  so  completely  dif- 
fused over  the  skin  as  the  rash  of  scarla- 
tina usually  is;  it  is  also  of  a  lighter, 
brighter,  roseolar  scarlet  tint,  than  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina,  which  has  a  rather 
dingy  hue ;  and,  above  all,  it  has  a  mot- 
tled apx>earance. 

Secondary  Fever. — Besides  the  initia- 
tory fever,  the  fever  of  invasion  in  Small- 
pox, there  is  what  is  called  the  secondary 
fever,  which  begins,  in  confluent  cases, 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  In  the 
milder  cases  of  Smallpox,  secondary  fever 
is  hardly  perceptible ;  in  the  malignant 
and  severely  confluent  cases  death  takes 
place  before  the  secondary  fever  has 
barely  commenced.  But,  m  most  in- 
stances of  confluent  Smallpox,  patients 
suffer  more  or  less  from  secondary  fever, 
which  seems  to  be  the  cause  or  forerunner 
of  a  very  important  chain  of  events.    The 

■  De  Variolis  et  Morbillis,  cap.  iv.  edit, 
1747. 
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pabe  is  increased  in  frequency,  there  is 
thirst,  dry  tongue,  and  hot  Bkin  ;  in  many 
cases,  particularly  in  the  plethoric,  some 
local  inflammation  arises,  often  occurring 
at  the  elbow,  seeminsly  from  leanins  on 
it  when  taking  food.  But  cellular  intfam- 
matioa  takes  place,  in  different  patients, 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body;  sometimes 
it  is  deeply  seated  between  the  large  mus- 
cfca ;  twice  we  have  known  abscesses 
formed  between  the  gastrocnemius  and 
8(4eas  muscles,  causing  intense  pain  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  the  matter.  These 
d^p-eeated  abscesses  in  Smallpox  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  injury  received 
months  before.  In  one  of  the  examples 
jn^  mentioned,  a  seaman,  in  jumping 
from  his  ship  to  the  wharf,  missed  his 
balance,  and  fell  back  on  the  ship,  strik- 
ing the  calf  of  his  leg  against  the  side  of 
the  ship;  no  liarm  woald  most  likely  have 
followed  had  he  not  taken  Smallpox  or 
some  other  severe  febrile  disease. 

Numerous  small  boils  take  place  in 
many  cases  of  confluent  Smallpox;  phleg- 
mimoas  inflammation  in  others,  involving 
often  the  greater  portion  of  a  limb.  Pa- 
tients who,  from  their  previous  good  state 
of  health,  just  escape  ajing  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  eruption,  at  the  usual  time, 
viz.,  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  day, 
are  very  apt  to  suffer  severely  ftom  sec- 
ondary fever,  and  its  consequences;  such 
as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  &c.:  these  are  amongst  the  very 
serious  evils  that  may  be  expected.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  peculiar  form 
of  fever  in  Smallpox;  some  have  imagined 
it  is  owing  to  the  absorption  into  the  cir- 
cnlation  of  the  pus  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  body.  If  this  were  true,  we  should 
see,  more  fireqaently  than  we  do,  the  re- 
sqUs  we  recognize  as  belonging  to  py- 
emia. These  results  we  do  see  in  some 
instances,  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
ceptional; whereas  secondary  fever  is  the 
nsoal  consequence  of  confluent  Smallpox. 
The  absorption  of  some  fluid  forming  part 
of  the  eruption,  and  more  readily  taken 
into  the  circulation  than  pus  is,  we 
strongly  suspect,  to  be  the  cause  of  sec- 
ondary fever,  but  our  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal chemistry  at  the  present  day  is  not 
snfficiently  precise  to  enable  any  one  to 
say  what  this  fluid  is ;  it  is  one  of  the 
Iffoblems  for  the  industrious  and  inge- 
nious to  solve.  Secondary  fever  com- 
mences after,  just  after,  the  pustules  have 
begun  to  discharge  their  contents;  it  may 
be  that  the  absorbed  fluid  is  not  part  of  the 
(Higinal  secretion,  but  the  product  of  de- 
composition, or  of  some  chemical  change 
that  takes  place  after  the  matter  of  Small- 
pox has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the 
um-pock,  as  it  is  called  from  its  liard- 
ness,  in  which  there  is  some  modification 
of  the  eruption  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  such  as  we  observe  frequently 


after  vaccination,  the  matter  iS  dried  up 
suddenly  without  being  discharged  at  all: 
these  cases  are  entirely  free  from  second- 
ary fever;  therefore  it  would  seem  that 
the  discharged  matter  has  something  to 
do  with  secondary  fever. 

Pleurisy  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
&,tal  sequete  of  the  secondary  fever  of 
confluent  Smallpox.  Patients  are  attacked 
With  it  very  suddenly,  and  hardly  ever  re- 
cover ;  it  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  and 
terminates  fatally  in  three  or  four  days, 
sometimes  sooner.  The  symptoms  are 
generally  at  the  first  of  a  very  decided 
character ;  violent  pain  in  the  side,  wiry 
pulse,  shortness  of  breathing,  great  difii- 
cultv  in  drawing  the  breath,  and  a  very 
anxious  expression  of  countenance.  Such 
cases  are  all  but  hopeless  ;  but  we  have, 
in  some  very  rare  instances,  seen  patients 
recover ;  they  should,  therefore,  not  be 
entirely  given  up  as  past  hope  ;  we  had  a 
very  severe  case  lately  in  a  young  Scotch- 
man, who,  after  a  long  convalescence, 
ultimately  got  well. 

Pneumonia  occasionally  follows  severe 
secondary  fever.  It  comes  on  much  more 
insidiously  than  pleurisy,  and  assumes  the 
congestive  character  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Erichseii,  under  the'  term  of  "  Con- 
gestive Pneumonia,"  in  Jfed.-CAir.  Trans. 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  29.  It  is  slower  in  its  pro- 
gress than  pleurisy,  and  is  very  likely  to 
have  existed  two  or  three  days  before  it  is 
discovered.  It  is  more  rarely,  perhaps, 
seen  than  pleurisy,  and  is  not  so  uniformly 
fatal ;  but  it  should  be  viewed  as  one  of 
the  very  serious  compUcations  occurring 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  Smallpox,  and 
very  likely  to  prove  &taL 

Bronchitis  is  another  serious  complica- 
tion of  advanced  Smallpox ;  dangerous  at 
all  times,  doubly  so  when  the  body  is 
weakened  by  other  exhausting  disease. 

Glossitis  sometimes  arises  during  the 
secondary  fever  of  Smallpox  ;  the  tongue 
becomes  very  much  swollen  and  dry,  so 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  articulate  or 
close  the  mouth  ;  it  is  a  very  distressing 
and  perilous  symptom ;  those  attacked 
with  it  nearly  always  die. 

Otitis,  followed  by  abscess  in  the  ear, 
not  unusually  results  from  Smallpox.  The 
pain  produced  during  the  formation  of  the 
matter  is  very  great,  out  it  is  immediately 
relieved  on  the  breaking  of  the  abscess. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  some  instances,  per- 
manent injury  may  remain  in  the  ear 
from  this  occurrence. 

The  abdomen  escapes  singularly  tree 
trora  complications  in  Smallpox.  We  do 
now  and  then  meet  with  peritonitis,  but 
very  rarely  ;  diarrhoea  more  frequently ; 
and  sometimes  with  mucous  enteritis  in 
children. 

Erysipelas,  pysemia,  gangrene,  Ac,  are 
fVequently  met  with,  at  times,  in  hospital 
practice.     They  form  the  most  serious 
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drawbacks  to  all  hospitals,  and  are,  as  is 
well  known,  fatal  in  tlieir  tendency.  These 
diseases  are  amongst  the  complications  of 
Smallpox,  and  are  not  confined  wholly  to 
hospitals ;  they  are  met  with  in  private 
practice,  occurrin»  after  severe  confluent 
Smallpox  when  the  disease  has  lasted  a 
fortnight  or  more.  They  are  very  dan- 
gerous. Erysipelas,  more  particularly  of 
the  head  ana  face,  occurs  more  frequently 
than  any  other  form  of  superadded  mis- 
chief. Patients  with  it,  for  the  most  part, 
get  well ;  but  erysipelas  occasionally  gives 
rise  to  pyaemia,  which  is  followed  by  large 
abscesses,  perhaps  bed-sores,  hectic  fever, 
and  death.  The  scrotum  is  apt  to  be- 
come gangrenous  after  Smallpox,  especi- 
ally in  those  who  have  the  ill  luck  at  the 
time  to  be  suffering  from  gonorrhoea.  It 
is  a  fatal  complication  ;  patients  gencrallv 
die  who  are  attacked  with  it,  but  not  al- 
ways. We  have  several  times  seen  the 
whole  scrotum  slough  awavj  and  the  pa- 
tient entirely  recover ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing and  surprising  to  see  what  a  good 
covering  is  formed  afterwards  to  the  tes- 
ticles, almost  as  good  as  before  the  scro- 
tum was  injured. 

The  women  of  the  town  are  bad  subjects 
for  Smallpox.  When  they  have  gonor- 
rhoea, they  are  very  likely  to  have  gan- 
grene of  the  genitals  ;  and,  from  their  pre- 
vious irregular  habits  and  spirit  drinking, 
their  illness  commonly  ends  fatally.  We 
had  a  patient  two  years  since  with  gan- 
grene of  the  genitals,  owing  toleucorrhoea  ; 
it  might,  however,  liave  been  gonorrhoea ; 
she  was  Imrmaid  at  a  large  hoteL 

Variolous  Ophthalmia  and  Corneal 
TJlctrMitm.  —  Conjunctival  inflammation 
often  begins  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  in 
Smallpox,  and  continues  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  sulwides  under  the  use  of  simple 
remedies.  But  there  is  another  form  of 
mischief— ulceration  of  the  cornea — which 
often  leads  to  the  loss  of  an  eye ;  both 
eyes,  fortunately, being  but  rarely  aflfected, 
nUhough  this  does  sometimes  happen. 
Formerly  a  large  number  of  the  inmates 
of  the  asylums  for  the  blind  had  lost  their 
eyes  from  Smallpox.  The  injury  to  the 
eye,  by  which  the  organ  is  destroyed,  is 
not  from  the  pustules  of  Smallpox  forming 
on  the  eye,  as  used  to  be  supposed,  but 
from  a  destructive  form  of  ulceration  be- 
ginning almost  invariably  at  the  edge  of 
the  cornea. 


had  then,  or  for  some  time  afterwards, 
come  under  bis  notice  in  which  the  pustule 
of  Smallpox  was  formed  on  the  eye.  It 
does,  however,  happen  now  and  then.  In 
nearly  thirty  years  the  number  of  cases  of 
Smallpox  admitted  into  the  hospital  has 
exceeaed  15,000.  Out  of  this  number  26 
instances  have  been  noticed  in  which  the 
primary  pustule  of  Smallpox  has  formed 
on  the  eye.  It  has  not,  however,  in  any 
one  of  these  instances,  injured  the  eye  in 
any  way ;  the  cases  have  all  done  well. 

In  tliese  very  rare  instances  in  which 
the  pustule  does  form  on  the  conjunctiva, 
it  has  nearly  always  been  observed  to  have 
its  seat  half-way  between  the  cornea  and 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  where  the 
conjunctiva  is  thicker  than  elsewhere. 
It  has  never  been  seen  on  the  cornea. 
Now  and  then  it  has  been  observed  half- 
way between  the  cornea  and  the  outer 
canthus ;  the  conjunctiva  is  thicker  in  this 
part  also  than  over  the  eye  generally.  So 
that  in  these  very  exceptional  instances, 
once  in  perhaps  500  cases,  the  pustule  of 
Smallpox  docs  form  on  the  conjunctiva, 
but  does  not  destroy  or  injure  the  eye  in 
the  least,  so  far  as  has  been  observed. 

The  ulceration  of  the  cornea  that  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the  eye  in  Smallpox 
begins  after  the  secondary  fever  has  com- 
menced. It  has  been  observed  to  begin 
as  early  as  the  tenth  day  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  eruption,  and 
as  late  as  the  thirtieth ;  the  fourteenth 
day  is  a  common  time  for  it  to  be  first 
seen.  It  comes  on  with  redness  and 
slight  pain  in  the  part  aftiected,  and  very 
soon  an  ulcer  is  formed  having  its  seat 
almost  invariably  at  the  margin  of  the 
coiTiea:  this  continues  to  spread  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the 
degree  of  secondary  fever  present ;  in  the 
more  violent  cases  an  ulcer  being  formed 
on  each  side  of  the  cornea  at  the  same 
time,  showing  the  disease  to  be  advancing 
with  great  severity,  and  presenting  a 
tolerably  certain  indication  that  the  eye 
will  be  entirely  lost.  The  ulceration 
passes  through  the  different  layers  of  the 
cornea  until  the  aqueous  humor  escapes  ; 
and  if  tlie  part  of  the  cornea  destroyed  be 
large,  the  iris  protrudes  through  the  open- 
ing. In  the  worst  cases  there  is  usually 
hypopyon,  and  when  the  matter  is  dis- 
charged the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous 
humor  escape  ;  or  the  humors  may  escape 
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pain  to  the  patient,  or  his  being  aware 
that  anything  is  amiss  with  bis  eye.  This 
destructive  ulceration  never  goes  on  rap- 
idly, but  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
secondary  fever  present  That  is  a  point 
which  should  be  particularly  remarked. 
It  is  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  a  hot 
and  dry  state  of  skin,  rapid  pulse,  thirst, 
loaded  tongue;  these  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  confluent  state  of  the 
disease,  and  the  patient  has  just  escaped 
dvin^  at  the  usual  time,  namely,  the 
ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  day  of  eruption. 
Then  it  is  that  some  serious  consequence 
may  be  apprehended,  such  as  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  foniiation  of  large  and  deep  ab- 
scesses, 8lou<;hing  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or,  may  be,  formation  of  matter  in 
one  side  of  the  chest ;  sumn  of  these  serious 
results  may  be  expected  when  the  second- 
ary fever  runs  hich  in  confluent  Smallpox, 
CHubined  with  the  circumstances  above 
detailed. 

It  liappens  occasionally,  unfortunately, 
that  persons  have  had  something  amiss 
with  their  eyes  before  Smallpox  comes  on 
—some  scrofulous  tendency,  or  sensitive 
state  of  the  conjunctival  membrane  caused 
bv  their  occupation.  For  instance,  a 
chimney-sweep  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital,  and  his  eyes  were  in  such  a  sen- 
sitive state  from  soot  getting  into  them  in 
the  course  of  his  work  previously,  that  he 
had  been  several  days  in  the  hospital, 
keeping  bis  head  constantlv  under  the 
bed-clothes,  before  he  would  allow  his 
eyelids  to  be  opened.  When  this  was  at 
last  accomplished,  both  eyes  were  found 
to  be  entirely  lost  from  ulceration  of  the 
cornea. 

Conjunctivitis,  rather  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, begins  in  sdme  cases  during  a 
tedious  convalescence  as  late  as  the  third 
or  fourth  week  of  Smallpox  :  after  it  has 
existed  a  few  days,  there  will  generallv  be 
found,  on  close  examination,  a  small  ulcer 
on  the  cornea;  and,  m  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  complaint,  the  ulcer  is  com- 
monly not  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
but  nearer  the  centre  of  it. 

DiAQSOSis.— It  is  often  of  great  conse- 
quence to  be  enabled  to  decide  as  soon  as  I 
possible  on  the  nature  of  a  febrile  erup- 
tive disease,  as,  in  the  cases  of  persons  i 
employed  in   large  establishments,  ser- 
vants, etc.,  in  order  to  their  removal  for  ^ 
the  safety  of  others ;  and,  on  the  other 


credit  of  the  medical  practitioner  as  for 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  Upwards  of 
twenty  diseases  have  been  mistaken,  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  early  stage  of 
illness,  for  Smallpox,  and  the  patients 
have  been  sent  as  having  Smallpox  to  the 
Smallpox  Hospital.  It  Ims  been  observed, 
however,  that  three  or  four  diseases  mis- 
lead much  more  frequently  than  others ; 
with  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases, 
therefore,  it  will  be  desirable  to  contrast 
Smallpox.  The  four  diseases  are — Measles, 
febrile  lichen,  varicella,  and  some  forms 
of  continued  fever.  Some  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  Smallpox  are  common  to  the 
other  diseases  above  enumerated,  such  as 
fever,  thirst,  headache,  sickness,  and 
vomiting ;  but  there  is  in  Smallpox  what 
there  but  rarely  is  in  the  other  diseases — 
and  when  it  exists  it  is  accidental,  not 
part  of  the  disease  itself— acute  pain  in  ^/  .^t^f^ 
the  back,  evidently  not  muscular  pain.  cyrtfcS^v^ttau 

1.  Diaifnosis  of  Smallpoxfrom  M.easles.—^.yy^^,.fJo^^ 
Measles  is  far  more  frequently  mistaken  ^ —   ^ 
for  Smallpox  than  any  other  disease  wr*^^^  ^~~' 
mistaken  for  it.    In  Smallpox  the  eruption  /'7V»*^«,-«-v 
follows  on  the  third  day,  or  after /orty-^/^Aj// 
eight  hours''  illness.     In  measles  the  erup-^!r^"^^ 
tion  generally  appears  on  the /ottrtA  day,  ,^yv*»  — 
or  after  stnenty-trco hcurs'  illness ;  there  is, 
besides,  usually  some  cough,  and  lachry- 
mal discharge  and  fiery  redness  of  the 
eyes.    The  eruption,  too,  of  measles,  al- 
though a  little  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  is  not  so  distinctly  felt  as  in 
Smallpox:    it  appears  more  superficial. 
The  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  illness  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  eruption,  the  pain   in    the 
back,  and  the  shotty  feel  of  the  eruption 
on  the  skin  in  Smallpox,  contrasted  with 
the  lapse  of  seventy-two  hours  of  illness 
before  eruption  in  measles,  the  cough,  red- 
ness of  the  eyes,  and  less  marked  feeling 
of  hardness  and  prominence  on  the  skin, 
should   be  enough,   compared  with    the 
general  appearance  of  the  patient,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  diseases. 

2.  Diagnosis  of  Smallpox  from  F(br%le 
Lichen. — Febrile  lichen  is  more  like  Small- 
pox especially,  than  any  other  form  of 
disease  is,  not  variolous.  At  first  it  must 
lie  confessed  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  febrile  lichen  and 
modified  Smallpox;  still,  however,  by 
attending  minutely  to  some  leading  cha- 
racteristics, they  may  be  distinguished: 
and  here  a^in  time  comes  materially^  to 
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may  be  on  the  subject,  as  no  fluid,  or  next 
to  none,  is  ever  found  in  the  eruption 
produced  in  liclien.  I 

3.  Diagnosis  of  Smallpox  from  Varicella  j 
Vtra. — Varicella  vera  leads  to  doubt  in  ' 
the  minds  of  many  practitioners.  The 
distinction,  however,  between  the  two 
diseases  is  tolerably  easy,  and  hardly 
ought  to  admit  of  mistakes.  The  initia- 
tory fever  of  varicella  is  but  very  slight, 
scarcely  perceptible ;  whereas  it  is  gensral- 
ly  rather  severe  in  Smallpox,  even  where 
tile  resulting  disease  is  mild.  Tteenty- 
four  Iwurs  only  elapse  in  varicella  after 
the  commencement  of  indisposition  before 
the  eruption  begins  to  appear;  there  is 
no  hardness,  as  in  Smallpox,  on  passing 
the  fingers  over  the  points  of  eruption, 
and  no  areola  at  the  base  of  each  vesicle, 
or  if  any,  verv  slight  indeed;  in  most 
cases  none.  I'he  eruption  in  varicella 
has  its  seat  just  under  the  cuticle,  between 
the  external  and  deeper  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis; is  vesicular,  as  if  raised  by  a 
shower  of  boiling  water;  scattered  over 
the  skin  without  the  order  of  threes  and 
fives  together,  forming  crescents  and  cir- 
cles as  in  Smallpox ;  there  is  besides  al- 
ways, or  nearly  so,  what  is  a  very  good 
guide,  one  or  two  large  vesicles  on  the 
shoulders,  generally  between  the  shoulder- 
blades,  much  larger,  and  more  spread  out 
than  the  rest  of  the  eruption,  wanting  the 
defined  edge  and  hardness  of  the  eruption 
of  Smallpox.  In  the  advanced  stage  the 
contents  of  the  vesicles  become  purulent ; 
but  still,  those  who  have  watched  the 
course  of  the  disease  carefully,  cannot 
well  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature,  and 
want  of  identity  with  Smallpox. 

[The  vesicle  of  chicken-pox  scarcely 
pustulates,  as  a  rule,  and  never  fully  um- 
hilicatex  like  that  of  Smallpox.  In  a  very 
few  cases  one  or  two  vesicles  upon  a  ten- 
der part  (as  the  face)  may  involve  the  true 
skin  sufficiently  to  leave  a  small  mark  or 
pit ;  but  this  is  quite  exceptional. — II.] 

Even  near  the  present  day,'  the  doubt 
has  not  been  altogether  removed  that 
varicella  and  variola  may  be  of  kindred 
origin.  Heberden  first  pointed  out  clearly 
the  distinction  between  the  two  diseases. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  are 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  Patients 
admitted  with  varicella  into  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  have  often  taken  Smallpox  dur- 
ing their  stay  there;  and  the  converse 
happened  a  few  vears  since ;  a  child  who 
had  been  in  the  hospital  with  variola  was 
discharged  cured  and  a  short  time  after- 


in  Smallpox,  and  the  languid  and  general 
aspect  of  the  patient  in  fever,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  enough  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  two  diseases.  Smallpox  and 
continued  fever. 

PKOGNOSI8.— In  foretelling  what  will 
probably  be  the  result  of  any  purticular 
case  of  Smallpox,  the  judgment  should  be 
guided  by  the  most  staking  points  already 
described.  1.  The  quantity  of  eruption  ; 
2.  The  age  of  the  patient ;  3.  Whether  or 
not  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  seems  to  be  much  implicated  ; 
4.  The  state  of  the  fluids  giving  rise  to  the 
malignant  or  petechial  form  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  5.  The  state  of  the  nervous  svsteni, 
and  previous  habits  of  living ;  6.  Wliether 
the  patient  has  been  vaccinated,  and,  if 
so,  the  number  and  quaUty  of  the  cica- 
trices (to  be  alluded  to  particularly  here- 
after); 7.  Whether  the  disease  is  compli- 
cated with  pregnancy ;  8.  The  favorable 
or  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which 
the  patient  is  placed. 

TABLE  i. 

Showing  the  rate  per  cent,  of  mortality  from 
different  forms  of  eruption  In  2654  unvac- 
cinated  oases  of  Smallpox,  admitted  into 
the  Smallpox  and  Vaccination  Hospital, 
London,  from  1836  to  1851,  inclusive. 


UuTaccinated 
Snialliiox. 

Can*. 

Death*. 

Rate  pfr 

0«Dt.  of 

MartaUiy. 

Confluent    .     . 
Seraiconflueut  . 
Distinct  .     .     , 

1838 
614 
202 

937 
51 

8 

60 
8 
4 

2654 

996 

37 

Note. — Eighty-one  of  the  above  patients 
who  died  were  affected  with  antecedent,  or 
superadded  disease,  as  well  as  with  Smallpox, 
viz.,  Confluent,  58;  Semicouflueut,  15;  Dis- 
tinct, 8. 

1.  Confluent  Smallpox  is  always  more 
or  less  dangerous.  Wnenevcr  the  disease 
is  confluent,  the  prognosis  should  always 
bevery  guarded  m  the  early  stage  of  the 
illness.  Unvaccinated  patients  with  this 
form  of  the  disease  die,  as  shown  in  Table 
I.  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  Great  con- 
fluence about  the  head  and  face  is  always 
to  be  dreaded,  as  patients  often  die  with 
it  when  the  eruption  is  but  thinly  scat- 
tered on  the  rest  of  the  body.  When  the 
pustules  are  flat,  do  not  acuminate  well. 
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it  produces  a  mortality  of  only  4  per  cent. ; 
it  hardly  ever  alone  endangers  life  iu  the 
adult. 

Semiconfluent  Smallpox  produces,  or  is 
implicated  in  producing  twice  the  mor- 
tality of  the  distinct  form  of  the  disease; 
it  is  sometimes,  in  rare  instances,  accom- 
panied with   symptoms  of  malignancy, 


viz.,  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, &c.,  and  may  become  dangerous 
from  the  previous  ba4  habits  or  shattered 
health  of  the  patient.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  few  deaths  take  place  from 
semiconfluent  Smallpox,  amounting  to  8 
per  cent. 


TABLE  n. 

Ages  of  the  Dnvaccinated  patients  admitted  with  Smallpox,  at  the  Smallpox  and  Vaccination 
Hcspital,  London,  from  1836  to  1851  inclusive,  with  the  rate  per  cent,  of  mortality,  calca- 
lated  at  different  periods  of  life. 


Data  1S3«  to  ISSl. 

AOB  in  TiAa*. 

Total. 

a-a 

WO  10-W 

!«-«>  20-«l 

2S-S0 

'        1        1 

30-40  *»-»  ISO-SO  '60-70 

70-80 'sO-«0 

Patients 

Deatks 

356 

181 

50 

334 
91 

27 

270 
62 
23 

571 
154 

26 

669 

274 

40 

270 

124 

45 

154 

89 
57 

18 
13 

8 
6 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2654 
996 

Percentage  of  deaths    . 

69 

75 

37 

yete. — About  2  per  cent,  of  the  nnvaocinated  patients  died  from  Smallpox  complicated 
with  antecedent  or  superadded  diseases. 


2.  Age  should  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  prognosis  of  Small^MX.  Its 
mflaence  is  the  greatest  in  early  and  iu 
advanced  life.  See  Table  II.  50  per  cent. 
die  under  5  years  of  age,  and  upwards  of 
60  per  cent,  beyond  30  years.  The  least 
mortality  takes  place  from  10  to  15  years 
of  life. 

3.  The  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  should  be  duly  esti- 
mated; this  can  be  pretty  well  known  by 
the  tone  of  the  voice.  When  the  larynx 
is  much  implicated  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  congh,  and  the  sound  fh>m  cough- 
ing, and  the  voice  in  speaking,  will  have 
a  hoarse  metallic  resonance.  Laryngeal 
and  tracheal  complications  render  the  dis- 
ease very  dangerous. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
fluids  is  very  important  in  estimating  the 
danger  in  Smallpox.  All  symptoms  indi- 
cating malignancy,  and  a  putrescent  state 
of  the  blood,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
very  unfavorable  signs.  Hemorrhage 
from  any  of  the  raucous  sur&ces,  pur- 
pura, blood  effused  under  the  conjunc- 
tiva, or  into  the  Smallpox  vesicles,  should 
ail  be  regarded  as  very  dangerous  symp- 
toms. 

5.  The  state  of  the  nervous  system  is 
amongst  the  most  important  points  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Cases  accom- 
panied in  the  early  st^e  with  delirium 
generally  end  fatally.  Persons  of  pletho- 
ric habit  and  free  livers  are  very  apt  to 
have  delirium,  with  a  nervous,  tremulous 
manner,  and  sleepless  nights,  and  are 
very  diflicnlt  to  manage.  The  irritable 
temperament  is  unfavorable  in  Smallpox. 
Such    persons    often    worry   themselves 


about  the  merest  trifles,  and  when  they 
would  otherwise  do  well,  but  for  this  irri- 
tability, the  case  ends  in  death.  Delirium 
coming  on  for  the  flrst  time  about  the 
tenth  day  is  a  very  bad  sign ;  such  patients 
nearly  always  die.  Children  wlto  grind 
their  teeth  hanlly  ever  recover.  The 
prognosis  in  the  al>ove  cases  should  be  un- 
favorable. On  the  other  hand,  a  quiet 
state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  a 
tranquil  cheerful  manner,  with  hope  of  re- 
covery, are  tolerably  certain  indications  of 
a  favorable  result. 

6.  The  patient  having  been  vaccinated 
will  make  a  most  important  difference  in 
estimating  the  danger  from  Smallpox.  If 
the  vaccination  has  been  performed  in 
four  or  more  places,  and  corresponding 
cicatrices  remain  of  good  quality,  readily 
seen,  the  case  will,  in  all  likelihood,  end 
well.  The  early  s3'mptoms  of  Smallpox 
may  be  very  severe,  often  are  so,  in  well- 
vaccinated  cases,  but  they  subside  as  soon 
as  the  eruption  is  thrown  out,  which  is 
usually  highly  modified,  and  all  goes  on 
well.  But  there  are,  unfortunately,  many 
persons  who  have  not  had  vaccination 
well  performed,  and  they  will  suffer  from 
Smallpox,  probably,  accordingly.  When 
one  or  two  cicatrices  can  but  just  be  seen, 
doubtfully  seen,  the  case  may  be  as  se- 
vere as  if  there  had  been  no  vaccination 
at  all,  the  eruption  pass  through  its  seve- 
ral stages  quite  unmodified,  and  the  dis- 
ease proceed,  and  terminate,  uninfluenced 
in  any  way  by  the  previous  vaccination. 

7.  Pregnancy  is  a  most  unfortunate  and 
dangerous  complication  in  SmaUpox. 
Abortion  is  very  apt  to  take  place.  In 
fktal  cases  the  child  is  usually  thrown  off 
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the  day  before  death.  It  is  generally 
bom  dead,  but  not  invariably  so.  Al- 
though the  danger  In  Smallpox  is  very 
much  increased  by  pregnancy,  and  should 
always  be  taken  seriously  into  account  in 
formmg  a  prognosis,  pregnant  patients 
occasionally  do  well,  especially  after  vac- 
cination. They  sometimes  abort,  and 
sometimes  do  not;  sometimes  both  mother 
and  child  do  well. 

8.  The  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  is  placed  in  Smallpox  may  influ- 
ence very  much  the  result;  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  board  ship;  in  a  small,  conflned 
ill-ventilated  house ;  hospitals  are  espe- 
cially dangerous  to  the  pregnant  woman, 
witness  the  mortality  in  the  lying-in  hos- 
pitals;' the  prejudices  of  friends  in  over- 
heating the  patient,  and  giving  cordials 
and  strong  drinks  at  unseasonable  times; 
all  these  things  may  interfere  with  the 
chance  of  recovery. 

SUSCEPTIBILITT  TO  SMALLPOX.— Each 

individual  of  the  human  species  is  born, 
it  would  seem,  with  a  susceptibility  to 
contract  Smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  perhaps  some  other  diseases,  belong- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  zymotic  class — 
those  diseases  produced  by  a  morbid  ani- 
mal poison.  There  is  in  the  organism, 
most  likely  in  the  blood,  some  inborn 
principle  or  ingredient,  clearly  not  essen- 
tial to  life  and  well-being,  by  which  we 
are  rendered  liable  to  undergo  these  dis- 
eases. It  is  no  doubt  ordained  by  an 
overruling  Providence  that  we  should 
pass  through  these  ordeals,  from  which 
hardly  any  are  altogether  proof,  if  they 
live  but  long  enough,  and  from  which 
large  numbers  annually  die.  After  re- 
covery from  these  diseases,  the  body  is 
generally  in  no  way  better  or  worse  for 
aving  passed  through  the  change  pro- 
duced by  the  diseases,  except  in  tliose  in- 
stances m  which  the  person  is  disfigured 
by  the  marks  of  Smallpox,  or  the  seeds, 
perhaps,  of  scrofulous  disease  are  brought 
mto  action ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  measles, 
some  pn(!umonic  mischief  may  be  left  be- 
hind ;  or,  in  scarlatina,  injury  to  the  ears. 
All  the  functions  essential  to  life  usually 
go  on  as  well  as  before,  after  passing 
through  those  diseases ;  therefore  it  would 
seem  to  be  some  innate  principle  in  no 
way  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual which  is  destroyed,  or  got  rid  of, 
during  the  attack;  a  principle  or  ingre- 
dient "by  which  we  are  rendered  liable  to 
undergo  these  respective  diseases.  Some 
persons  on  exposure  escape  the  infection 
of  Smallpox  over  and  over  again,  but  take 
it  at  last.  In  1844,  a  woman,  83  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  into  the  Smallpox  Hos- 
pital with  severe  confluent  natural  Small- 

'  Spe  Lectures  by  Dr.  Barnes,  in  the  Lan- 
cet, 18C5,  vol.  j.  p.  141. 


pox,  of  which  she  died,  who  had  nursed 
ner  own  children  and  her  grandchildren 
with  the  disease,  and  had  otherwise  often 
been  exposed  to  •variolous  infection,  but 
never  took  it  before.  A  similar  instance 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in 
his  Lectures,  of  an  old  woman  who  had 
for  years  acted  as  a  village  nurse,  and  had 
nursed  a  great  many  persons  with  Small- 
pox, but  at  last,  at  84  years  of  age,  took 
the  disease,  of  which  she  died. 

Some  persons  have  been  known  to  pass 
through  a  long  life,  frequently  exposed  to 
Smallpox,  but  have  never  taken  it;  others, 
late  in  life,  have  taken  it  from  inoculation, 
who  had  resisted  taking  the  disease  in  the 
natural  way,  as  it  is  called,  namely,  by 
breathing  an  infected  atmosphere.  Some 
few  resisted,  in  inoculation  days,  both  in- 
oculation and  the  natural  mode  of  taking 
the  disease ;  but  these  were  very  rare 
cases.  All  periods  of  life  seem  to  be  about 
equally  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
contagion.  In  many  parts  of  this  country, 
before  the  invention  of  railways,  Small- 
pox was  absent  for  twenty  years  together. 
This  happened  more  esi)ecially  before  the 
introduction  of  inoculation.  Then,  on  the 
disease  breaking  out  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  but  little  frequented  dis- 
tricts, the  infection  being  conveyed  to 
them  by  tramps,  or  dealers  in  small'wares, 
the  disease  spread  with  fearful  rapidity, 
and  nearly  all  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  infection,  whether  young,  or  those  more 
advanced  in  life,  since  the  last  invasion, 
took  it,  and  it  caused  dreadful  mortality, 
as  it  does  in  the  present  day  to  the  unvac- 
cinated.  All  ages  being  taken  together, 
it  is  found  that  about  one-third,  or  rather 
more,  of  those  who  take  Smallpox  in  the 
unprotected  state  — that  is,  who  have 
never  been  vaccinated,  or  had  Smallpox 
before — die  of  the  disease.  It  is  particu- 
larly destructive  to  the  dark-skinned 
races  ;  the  blacks  who  come  to  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  suffer  more  from  the  disease 
than  the  native  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  The  same  thing  has  been  found 
to  take  place  abroad.  Dr.  Bulkley,  in  the 
American  edition  of  Dr.  Gregory's  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Eruptive  Fevers,'''  mentions 
an  instance  in  which  a  tribe  of  American 
Indians  took  Smallpox,  and  they  all  died 
of  it.  Every  individual  of  the  tribe  was 
swept  away. 

Infectious  Nature  of  Smallpox. — 
Boerhaave  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease.  Before 
his  time  it  was  thought  to  depend  on  some 
peculiar  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
Sydenham,  who  paid  so  much  attention 
to  this  disease,  should  have  overlooked  so 
obvious  a  property  of  it.    Most  likely  it 

'  Page  34. 
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is  communicable  from  the  moment  when 
the  initiatory  fever  begins.  It  may  be 
given  b}'  the  breath  of  the  patient  before 
the  eruption  has  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  body.  It  continues  infectious  so 
long  as  any  of  the  drv  scabs  resulting 
from  the  ori^nal  eruption  remain  adhe- 
rent to  the  bmly  ;  a  single  breathing  of  the 
air  where  it  is,  is  enough  to  give  tlie  dis- 
ease. The  d^d  body,  for  several  days 
after  death,  has  been  known  to  communi- 
cate the  disease  ^see  Hawkins,  in  London 
Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  iii.);  and  in  all  probability 
it  would  produce  the  disease  for  some 
numths  afterwards.  A  few  years  since  a 
lady  was  walking  at  Islington,  and  met  a 
person  with  SmaJlpox  ;  twelve  days  after- 
wards she  was  taken  ill,  and  for  a  few 
hours  was  delirious.  The  illness  passed 
off  without  eruption.  Her  married  sister, 
who  had  not  been  out  of  the  house  for 
three  niontlis,  on  account  of  preOTancy, 
was  seized  with  illness  exactly  twelve  days 
again  after  her  sister's  attack,  which  ill- 
ne<3S  proved  to  be  severely  confluent  but 
modified  Smallpox.  The  case  is  singular 
and  very  interesting,  as  showing  that  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  by  a  person 
who  had  the  early  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, precisely  at  the  usual  time  after  be- 
ing erpoeed  to  Smallpox  infection,  but 
whose  illness  passed  off  without  the  char- 
acteristic eruption ;  a  case  in  fact  of  Va- 
riola gine  eruptione  as  first  described  by 
Sydenham.' 

The  infecting  source  bears  no  relation 
generally  to  the  resulting  disease ;  a  mild 
case  may,  and  often  does,  give  rise  to  a 
severe  one ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  severe 
case  may  produce  a  mild  one.  The  dry 
scab  of  Smallpox  would  most  likely  set 
the  disease  going  months,  perhaps  years, 
afterwards  by  inoculation,  just  as  the  drv 
scab  of  cow-pox  has  been  found  to  be  ef- 
fectual for  the  purposes  of  vaccination 
after  being  kept  a  considerable  time. 

Clothes  tliat  have  been  worn  by  a  per- 
son when  suffering  from  Smallpox  may 
retain  the  infection  for  a  long  time,  as 
may  the  furniture,  especially  woollen  fur- 
niture, of  beds,  and  bedding,  unless  washed 
and  thoroughly  purified  by  ex{x>sure  to 
the  air,  &c. 

Becurrent  Smallpox. — Smallpox  but  sel- 
dom occurs  the  second  time.  Instances 
of  second  attacks  have,  however,  been 
recorded  from  the  time  of  Bhazes  to  the 
present  day.  Thirty  years  ago  we  began 
to  coUect  minute  statistical  information 
of  all  cases  of  Smallpox  admitted  into  the 
Smallpox  Hospital.  At  that  time  there 
were  probably  as  many  persons  in  this 
country  who  owed  their  protection  to 
having'  been  inoculated,  or  having  had 
Smallpox,  as  to  vaccination.  We  have 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Med.-Chir. 


■  Sjdenbam,  vol.  i.  oh.  3,  sec.  2. 


Soc.'  the  particulars  of  this  inquiry  for 
sixteen  years— 1836  to  1851.  Of  5797 
cases  of  Smallpox,  2654,  or  46  per  cent, 
were  unvaccinated  ;  47  cases,  or  less  than 
1  per  cent,  were  after  a  previous  attack  of 
Smallpox  or  Smallpox  moculation ;  3094 
cases,  or  53  per  cent.,  were  after  vaccina- 
tion. It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  thai  the 
cases  of  reputed  Smallpox  after  Smallpox 
have  been  but  comparatively  few,  and 
even  some  of  these  would  perhaps  admit 
of  doiibt ;  lichen,  varicella,  and  some 
funns  of  pustular  syphilis  are  difflcult  to 
distinguish  from  Variola,  and  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  it,  except  by  those  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  minute  cha- 
racteristics of  eruptive  diseases.  The 
Smallpox  Hospital  has  been  founded  119 
years,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  patient 
having  been  admitted  there  twice,  each 
time  suffering  from  Smallpox.  We  have, 
however,  no  doubt  of  the  disease  occur- 
ring a  second  time,  as  measles  and  scarla- 
tina do,  but  we  think  the  instances  are 
far  more  rare. 

An  Irishman,  the  son  of  a  medical  offi- 
cer in  the  armVj  who  had  been  vaccinated 
in  infancy  by  bis  father,  and  had  a  large 
cicatrix  remaining  from  the  vaccination, 
and  who  was  attended  by  his  father  for 
Smallpox  in  early  life,  and  bore  decided 
pits  of  the  disease,  in  1844,  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the 
Smallpox  Hospital  with  severe  confluent 
Smallpox,  of  which  he  died. 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  the  disease 
modified,  when  it  takes  place  after  natural 
Smallpox,  or  after  inoculation,  just  as  it 
is  modified  by  vaccination.  Among  the 
circumstances  that  seem  to  predispose  the 
constitution  to  receive  a  second  attack  of 
Smallpox  is,  as  aftervaccination,  exposure 
for  a  time  to  great  change  of  climate, 
either  hot  or  cold.  Women  who  have  had 
Smallpox,  or  have  been  inoculated  for  it, 
often  nave,  when  suckling  children  with 
Smallpox,  a  few  irregular  spots  formed  on 
the  breast  about  the  nipples ;  these  spots 
are  produced  on  the  breasts  by  contact 
with  the  matter  of  Smallpox  "from  the 
child's  lips  and  face.  There  hardly  ever 
is  any  accompanying  indisposition  ;  the 
effect  is  purely  local,  and  cannot  properly 
be  considered  to  be  a  second  attack  of 
Smallpox. 

Variola  sine  Erupticme. — Sydenham  was 
the  first  to  notice  a  form  of  fever  without 
eruption,  which  prevailed  at  times  when 
Smallpox  was  epidemic,  and  which  he 
calls  ''Variolms  Fever."'  "This  Fever 
originated  in  that  particular  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  at 
the  time  in  question,  produced  the  Small- 
pox.   Hence,  with  the  exception  only  of 


'  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxvi. 
«  Sydenham,  vol.  i.  ch.  3,  sec.  2.      Syden- 
ham 8oo.  Edit. 
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those  symptoms  which  were  the  necessary 
effects  aiitl  couscquences  of  the  eruptions,  ' 
it  was,  if  not  identical,  at  least  closely  | 
akin  to  the  Smallpox.    Each  disease  set  j 
in  similarly.    In  each  there  was  the  same 
pain  upon  pressure  over  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.     The  color  of  the  tongue  and 
the  color  of  the  urine  were  alike  in  the  two  j 
complaints.     The  profuseness  and  spon-  ^ 
taneity  of  the  sweats  occurred  equally  at  i 
the  commencement  of  both  maladies.  The  { 
common  tendency  to  salivation  was  also 
equal.   It  occurred  during  the  fever,  when  I 
its  heat  and  violence  reached  beyond  a  1 
certain  intensity.    It  occurred  durmg  the 
Smallpox,  when  the  pustules  became  con- 
fluent.     Finally,  as  the  fever  was  most 
rife  at  that  particular   time  when   the 
ravages  of  Smallpox  were  greater  in  these 
parts  than  at  any  other  time  within  the 
limits  of  my  own  observation,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
character  between  the  two  diseases.    Of 
this  I  am  certain — all  those  practical  phe- 
nomena which  determine  treatment  were 
the  same  for  the  two  diseases,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  eruption  of  Small- 
pox, and  of  its  effects." 

De  llaen  has  noticed  a  similar  occur- 
rence as  having  come  under  his  observa- 
tion. We  have  seen  a  few  such  cases  that 
confirm  the  supposition.  They  occurred 
after  vaccination,  and  are  likely  to  be 
more  numerous  in  these  days  than  in  the 
days  of  Sydenham,  as  we  believe  vaccina- 
tion modifies  Smallpox,  in  different  per- 
sons, at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  Such 
cases  are  not  likely  to  be  sent  in  any  large 
numbers  to  the  hospital,  as  the  eruption 
is  the  only  decided  evidence  of  the  disease 
being  Smallpox.  Some  like  cases  occur- 
ring in  a  school,  were  reported  to  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  in  1852,  in  an- 
swer to  a  series  of  questions  on  Smallpox 
and  vaccination  extensively  circulated 
among  the  medical  profession. 

M.  Hedlund,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Swedish  epidemic  of  1824,  states  (Magen- 
die.  Journal  de  Physiologic,  tome  vi. ;  and 
Gregory,  Library  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p. 
303)  "  that  three  different  forms  of  disease 
were  then  observed,  all,  as  he  believes, 
pathologically  allied,  viz.,  true  Smallpox, 
the  varioloid,  and  the  fever  without  erup- 
tion. This  fever,  he  adds,  began  and 
ended  at  the  same  time  with  the  epidemic. 
The  early  symptoms  were  identical  with 
those  which  preceded  the  variolous  erup- 
tion. He  considered  it  as  a  mild  unde- 
veloped Smallpox." 

Treatment.— There  is  no  specific  for 
the  cure  of  Smallpox.  "  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  "  but 
too  true,  that  for  many  hundred  years  the 
efforts  of  physicians  were  rather  exerted 
to  thwart  nature,  and  to  add  to  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  disease,  than  to  aid  her  m 


her  efforts.  Blisters,  heating  alexiphar- 
mics,  large  bleedings,  opiates,  ointments, 
masks,  and  lotions  to  prevent  pitting  were 
the  great  measures  formerly  pursu^,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  recommended.  What 
think  you  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England  (John,  the  son  of  Edward  the 
Second)  being  treated  for  Smallpox  by  be- 
ing put  into  a  bed  surrounded  with  red 
hangings,  covered  with  red  blankets,  and 
a  red  counterpane,  gargling  his  throat 
with  red  nmlberry  wine,  and  sucking  the 
red  juice  of  pomegranates  ?  Yet  this  was 
the  boasted  prescription  of  John  of  Gad- 
desden,  who  took  no  small  credit  to  him- 
self for  bringing  his  royal  patient  safely 
through  the  disease.  We  may  smile  at 
this ;  but  if  either  he,  or  Gordonius,  or 
Gilbertus,  were  to  rise  from  their  graves 
and  inquire  whether  this  is  one  whit  worse 
than  Mesmerism,  or  at  all  more  absurd 
than  homoeopathy,  or  hydropathy,  we 
should,  I  fear,  look  a  little  foolish.  Let 
us,  then,  avoid  the  errors  of  our  ancestors, 
without  reproaching  them." ' 

One  of  the  first  things  to  arrange  on 
undertaking  to  treat  a  case  of  Smallpox 
should  be,  if  possible,  to  place  the  patient 
in  a  large  airy  apartment ;  bed-hangings, 
carpets,  Ac,  had  better  be  removed.  The 
room  should  1)e  kept  cool  in  summer,  and 
agreeably  warm  in  winter,  and  the  air  of 
the  room  should  be  changed  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  In  hospitals,  the  space 
allowed  for  Smallpox  patients  should  not 
be  less  than  two  tnousand  cubical  feet  for 
each  patient. 

For  a  long  time  the  custom  was  to  keep 
patients  with  Smallp>ox  as  warm  as  possi- 
ble ;  to  heap  bedclothes  on  them,  to  shut 
out  every  breath  of  air,  forbid  any  ablu- 
tion, or  even  change  of  body  or  bed  linen. 
All  this  proceeding  must  have  produced  a 
horrible  state  of  things.  To  Sydenham 
we  are  indebted— and  a  very  great  debt 
we  may  be  sure  we  owe  him — for  having 
revolutionized  all  this.  Like  many  other 
reformers  of  abuses,  he  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  the  change  be  sought  from 
these  abuses  without  a  good  deal  of  oblo- 
quy. Thanks  to  his  perseverance,  he  suc- 
ceeded. We  now  use  light  bed-coverings, 
frequent  change  of  linen,  fresh  air,  ablu- 
tions, and  cooling  drinks,  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  our  patients.  To  Sydenham  we 
are  also  indebted  for  having  first  drawn 
the  distinction  between  Smallpox  and 
measles  ;  no  very  great  effort  to  accom- 
plish, we  should  perhaps  think,  for  any 
pathologist  of  the  present  day,  the  dis- 
tinction seems  so  clear  between  the  two ; 
yet  it  was  a  step  in  pathology  of  great  im- 
portance at  the  time,  as  Smallpox  and 
measles  had  been  for  centuries  looked  up- 
on as  only  modifications  of  the  same  dis- 


1  Lectures  on  Eruptive  Fevers. 
p.  93.    Amerioan  Edition. 
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ewe;  just  as  we  until  qnite  lately — 
thaoics  to  the  sagacity  of  Steward  and 
Jenner— looked  upon  typhus  aud  typhoid 
fevers  as  only  moditicatious  of  the  same 
fever.  Like  most  other  things,  it  seems 
easy  enough  to  understand  when  once  it 
has  been  clearly  explained ;  but  honor  and 
praise  are  none  the  less  due  to  the  original 
observers.  Easy  as  it  seems,  we  might 
not  have  seen  it ;  most  likely  we  should 
not 

In  the  majority  of  instances  it  cannot  be 
kaown  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of 
Smallpox  what  febrile  ailment  is  approach- 
ing ;  and,  even  if  it  were  known,  the  mode 
of  treatment  would  not  materially  differ. 
It  will  be  right  to  give  a  dose  of  opening 
medicine  to  relieve  the  bowels,  to  keep 
the  patient  on  simple  diet,  and  to  give 
mline  medicine ;  nothing,  generally,  is 
better  or  more  agreeable  than  citrate  of 
potash;  or  tartrate  of  soda,  in  a  state  of 
effervracence.  In  confluent  cases  of  Small- 
pox it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  hair  close  ; 
inthennvaccinatea,  especially  in  children, 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  But  in 
the  vaccinated  exceptions  should  be  made  : 
to  females,  especially,  it  is  a  great  morti- 
fication to  lose  a  fine  head  of  oair,  which 
will  perhaps  take  two  or  more  years  to 
testnre  thoroughly ;  therefore  it  will  be 
proper  to  wait  until  the  f^  or  tikih.  day 
of  eruption  to  see  if  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  modified,  because  if  it  is,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  hair. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  consist  of 
tea  and  toast,  without  butter,  bread  and 
milk,  sop,  and  oatmeal  gruel,  grapes,  the 
^aic*  of  oranges,  strawberries,  and  what 
patients  are  very  fond  of,  and  can  have  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  roasted  apples. 
For. drink,   toast-water,    plain   water,— 
which  many  prefer  to  anything  else, — 
kmonade,  imperial  drink,  milk  and  water, 
apple  water,  tamarind  water,   raspberry 
vme^ar  and  water,  and,  what  makes  a 
very  aCTeeable  drink,  some  boiling  water 
poured  on  black  or  red    currant   jelly. 
Sydenham  says  :  "  The  moment  that  un- 
doubted signs  of  Smallpox  have  shown 
themselves,  I  forbid   the  patient  wine, 
meat,  and  the  open  air.     His  ordinary 
drink  is  weak  small  beer  with  a  toast  put 
m  to  take  the  chill  off.    His  food  is  oat- 
meal porridge,  barley  broth,  roasted  ap- 
ples, and  the  like ;   articles  which  are 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  which  give  no 
trouble  to  the  digestion.    I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  form  of  diet  that  is  common  in 
the  country,  and    which    consists  of  a 
wasted  apple  mashed  with  milk,  only  it 
must  be  taken  at  intervals,  moderately, 
and  with  the  chill  off  the  milk.    Hot  regi- 
men I  forbid  altogether.    I  forbid  also  all 
neb  cordials  as  are  used  by  some  under 
the  rash  notion  of  propelling  the  pustules 
towards  the  skin." 
Rfty  years  ago,  and  later,  it  was  not 


unusual  to  take  away  blood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Smallpox ;  we  never  think 
of  bleeding  patients  now  at  the  Smallp>ox 
Hospital.  Sydenham,  Huxham,  and 
others  used  to  recommend  bleedmg  in 
Smallpox,  but,  notwithstanding  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  great  names,  it  must  always 
have  been  a  very  doubtful  proceeding. 

Delirium  occurs  in  confluent  Smallpox 
in  persons  of  very  different  constitutions 
— most  commonly,  as  previously  stated,  in 
persons  of  full  habit,  and  free  livers ;  but 
It  also  occurs  in  persons  of  weakly  consti- 
tutions, and  who  may  have  lived  temper- 
ately :  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak,  and 
the  features  shrunken.  Such  persons  re- 
quire'stimulants  early — indeed  it  is  al)out 
the  only  chance,  doubtful  as  it  is,  of  afford- 
ing any  assistance  towards  recovery. 
This  form  of  delirium  should,  of  course, 
be  clearly  distinmiished,  before  giving 
stimulants,  from  tlie  delirium  of  plethora. 

Most  writers  on  Smallpox  allude  to  sup- 
pression and  retention  of  urine  as  occur- 
ring in  this  disease  ;  occasionally,  perhaps 
not  above  once  a  year,  we  are  told,  at  the 
Smallpox  Hospital,  a  patient  has  not 
passed  urine  for  several  hours ;  but  on 
examining  the  bladder  there  is  not  any 
distension  of  it.  At  the  next  visit,  on 
inquiry,  we  always  find  urine  has  been 
passed.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pass  a  catheter,  in  a  case  of  Smallpox,  for 
flve-and-twenty  years,  therefore  we  con- 
clude retention  of  urine  must  happen  but 
very  rarely  in  this  disease. 

An  invariable  complaint  in  Smallpox  is 
soreness  of  the  throat,  more  or  less ;  this 
arises  from  the  eruption  being  formed 
there  as  well  as  on  the  skin,  which  has  to 
be  explained  to  each  patient,  and  it  is 
necessary  also  to  explain  that  we  cannot 
stop  the  progress  of  the  eruption  there  any 
more  than  on  the  skin,  that  it  will  go 
throi^h  a  certain  course  in  defiance  of 
any  means  we  may  use  to  interrupt  it. 
The  spots  necessanly  cause  more  incon- 
venience in  the  throat,  from  the  confor- 
mation of  these  parts,  than  on  the  surface 
of  the  body.  All  we  can  do  for  the  relief 
of  it  is  to  recommend  some  mild  gargle, 
or  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  taken 
frequently,  or  a  little  red  or  black  currant 
jelly  to  keep  the  parts  moist. 

'^he  bowels  should  be  at  once  well 
cleared,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  a  dose,  in  the  plethoric,  of  three 
or  four  grains  of  c«.lomel,  and  eight  grains 
of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  or 
without  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  infti- 
sion  of  senna,  and  for  the  first  few  days 
they  should  be  kept  open  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  In  the  less  robust,  and  in 
females,  a  salts  and  senna  drau!»nt  alone 
will,  perhaps,  do.  Afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  if  the  bowels  act 
daily  without  aperient  medicine,  all  the 
better;   if  not,  they  should  be  relieved 
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every  two  or'  three  days  by  a  salts  and 
senna  draught.  So  long  as  the  tongue 
continue  loaded  with  albrownish  yellow 
fur,  the  salts  and  senna  draught  answers 
better  than  anything  else ;  when  the 
tongue  is  clean  a  dessertspoonful  of  cas- 
tor oil,  or  a  rhubarb  aud  magnesia 
draught,  is  more  suitable;  but  so  long  as 
the  tongue  is  clean,  there  is  but  little 
need  for  opening  medicine  at  all ;  still  tlie 
bowels  should  be  relieved  every  few  days. 
Not  unfrequently  it  happens  in  Smallpox 
that  the  bowels  are  too  much  relaxed ;  for 
this  we  keep  a  mixture  always  in  the 
ward  of  the  hospital,  and  find  it  very  ser- 
viceable : — 

]^. — CrelsB  preparatSB, 
Pulveris  acacise, 
Sacchari  albi,  aS  ^iss. 
Aquse  Jiv. 
Tincture  opii  Jj. 
Splrltfis  ammonite  aromaticte, 
TinctursB  catechu,  uit,;s3. 
Aquse  munthn  piperitx  ,^iij.    Misce. 

Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls'  a  dose,  to  be 
repeated  in  tliree  hours,  whether  the  first 
dose  seems  to  have  answered  the  purpose 
or  not ;  as  without  the  second  dose  the 
diarrhcjea  will  often  return.  If  after  three 
or  four  doses  of  the  above  chalk  and  laud- 
anum mixture  the  diarrluea  still  continue 
unchecked,  having  waited  a  suitable  time, 
say  three  or  four  hours,  it  will  be  right  to 
give  three  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours, 
of  the  compound  infusion  or  roses ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  often  answers  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  diarrhoea  when  the  chalk 
mixture  has  failed,  but  the  chalk  mixture 
so  generally  affords  relief  that  we  always 
try  it  first.  Should  the  two  forms,  above 
given,  fail  to  stop  the  diarrhoea,  ten  grains 
of  pulv.  kino  comp.  may  be  given  every 
six  hours,  or  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm 
of  the  pulv.  cret«e  comp.  cum  opio.  Rice 
and  milk  should  be  given  as  diet.  If  the 
above  means  all  prove  to  be  unsuccessful 
in  stopping  the  diarrhoea,  it  will  perhaps 
be  found  there  is  some  tenderness,  on 
pressure,  of  the  abdomen;  then  a  powder, 
or  a  pill,  may  be  given  every  six  hours, 
composed  of  three  grains  of  hydr.  cum 
creta,  and  two  grains  of  pulv.  ipecac,  co. 
In  the  early  stage  of  Smallpox  many 
patients  are  restless  and  unable  to  sleep 
at  night ;  anodynes  fail  to  procure  rest. 
It  may  he  worth  while  to  try  them  once 
to  see  the  effect,  and  repeat  the  dose  or 
not  as  may  be  Judged  right.  But  there  is 
in  some  patients  the  same  wakefulness  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  in  pa- 
tients who  are  otherwise  doing  well;  then 
an  anodyne  given  once  or  twice,  just  to 
get  them  into  the  habit  of  sleeping,  an- 

I  [  If  thn  stomach  be  at  all  irritable,  a  ta- 
blespoonful  every  three  hours  may  suffice. — 
H.] 


swers  admirably,  and  nothing  does  so 
well  as  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia:  we 
liave  given  it  constantly  for  five-and- 
twenty  years;  it  procures  a  comfortable 
sleep  without  causing  thirst,  or  stupor,  or 
conftning  the  bowels,  as  tincture  of  opium 
does.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  a  solution 
of  it  ready,  four  grains  to  the  ounce  :  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  solution  is 
a  suitable  dose;  we  generally  find  twenty- 
five  minims  to  answer  well. 

One  warning  we  are  desirous  of  giving 
about'  the  use  of  anodyne  draughts:  they 
should  not  be  given  when  there  is  copious 
salivation  and  mucous  expectoration.  Pa- 
tients at  such  times  are  very  sleepless, 
because  they  require  to  be  kept  vigilant 
to  discharge  the  saliva  and  viscid  mucus 
frequently,  almost  constantly  ;  if  an  ano- 
dyne be  given  under  these  circumstances, 
the  patient  goes  to  sleep,  and  the  saliva 
and  mucus,  which  ought  to  be  frequently 
got  rid  of,  go  on  accumulating  during 
sleep  in  the  air-passages,  and  thus  the  j>a- 
tient  dies,  gradually  asphyxiated  by  the 
secretion  accumulated  in  tnese  parts. 

Although  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  perhaps  the  first 
few  days  after  secondary  fever  nas  set  in, 
patients  shortly  after  its  commencement 
require  some  additional  support;  beef-tea 
or  calves'-feet  jelly  is  very  suitable  to  add 
to  their  diet,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  the 
lighter  wines  may  be  allowed.  The  next 
step  will  be,  supposing  the  patient  to  be 
going  on  pretty  well,  some  soup,  with  a 
lew  shreds  of  thoroughly  done  meat  in  it. 
So  long  as  the  tongue  continues  furred,  a 
meat  dinner  does  not  do  well.  Perhaps 
great  weakness  is  complained  of,  and  the 
appetite  is  bad  ;  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  grain  and  a  half  of  disulphate 
of  quinine,  with  two  or  three  minims  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  tincture  of  ginger  in  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  water,  twice  a  day,  will  be  service- 
able. Game,  poultry,  or  lightly  boiled 
eggs  might  be  allowed;  and  in  cases  of 
great  prostration,  some  brandy  in  gruel  at 
night. 

When  the  tongue  has  become  clean, 
meat  may  be  recommended,  and  some  ale 
or  porter,  with  or  without  wine,  port  or 
sherry  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  try  to  get 
on  too  fast. 

Things,  unfortunately,  do  not  always 
go  on  so  smoothly  as  this  ;  some  large  col- 
lections of  matter  may  form,  with  slough- 
ing of  the  cellular  membrane,  requiring 
to  be  opened,  or  numerous  boils  harass 
the  patient.  It  often  happens  that  mat- 
ter IS  formed  under  the  scalp,  small  in 
amount  at  first,  but  it  goes  on  collecting 
and  spreading,  and  there  is  no  disposition 
to  point  and  break  in  this  part  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  These  collections 
should  be  opened  early  to  prevent  their 
spreading ;  the  operation  is  rather  pain- 
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AiL  from  the  thickness  of  the  scalp.  A 
simpki  incision  docs  not  answer  well ;  the 
matter  collects  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  caTity  of  the  abscess  keeps  getting 
larger ;  it  is  better  done  by  a  crucial  inci- 
siMi,  and  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with 
lint ;  these  cavities  are  generally  very 
tedious  and  troublesome  in  healing;  ni- 
trate of  silver  or  a  solution  of  it,  freely 
applied  to  the  interior,  helps  on  the  pro- 
cess. Instead  of  opening  these  abscesses 
by  a  crucial  incision,  a  better  plan,  per- 
haps, to  adopt  is,  to  pass  a  seton  through 
them,  so  that  the  matter  may  keep  con- 
stantly draining  away  ;  we  oflien  resort  to 
this  proceeding  with  good  effect,  particu- 
larly when  the  abscess  has  been  allowed 
to  become  rather  large  before  anything  is 
said  about  it 

Some  form  of  steel,  with  or  without  qui- 
nine, is  a  useful  medicine  often,  especiallv 
to  females,  during  convalescence.  Qui- 
nine and  tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi,  or 
mist,  ferri  comp.  should  be  tried.  Cod- 
liver  oil  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
given,  under  such  circumstances,  as  it  is 
otherwise  found  useful,  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, or  those  inclined  to  phthisis. 

The  discharge  from  the  pustules  in 
some  confluent  cases  is  considerable  and 
■end ;  the  itching,  and  discomfort  pro- 
duced by  it  on  the  skin,  are  relieve*!  by 
the  application  of  some  alssorbent  powder 
freely  used  ;  flour  applied  with  a  common 
dred^ng  box  answers  very  well,  or  hair 
powder,  starch,  or  calamine,  dusted  on 
the  face,  bands,  inside  of  the  shirt  and 
sheets,  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Many  patients  have  numerous  boils  re- 
eolting  from  Smallpox ;  they  leave  ulcers 
which  are  tedious  in  healing ;  for  some 
time  no  process  of  repair  seems  to  be  go- 
uig  on,  and  the  discharge  from  the  ulcers 
fmher  exhausts  the  patient.  Some  de- 
coction of  bark,  or  quinine,  with  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  should  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and,  in 
iMne  instances,  where  the  tongue  is  rather 
farted,  two  grains  of  blue  pill,  and  three 
(^  compound  extract  of  colocy nth,  may  be 
Dsefully  recommended  every  second  or 
third  night  for  a  few  times.  The  ulcers 
improve  dressed  with  ung.  elemi,  or  cera- 
tnm  calaminse ;  bits  of  lint,  dipped  in 
black  wash,  and  applied  to  the  wounds, 
and  left  on  a  couple  of  days,  seem  some- 
times to  do  good.  The  majority  of  pa- 
tients only  require  the  wounds  to  be  cov- 
ered with  bits  of  strapping. 

Some  patients  like  cold,  others  warm, 
applications  in  erysipelas;   some  prefer 
flour  dredged  over  the  inflam^   part; 
collodion  may  be  tried.    If  one  plan  does 
not  make  the  patient  tolerably  comfort- 
able, another  should  he  tried.    A  liberal  | 
apply  of  wine  should  be  allowed ;   the  | 
«me  in  gangrene :  both  erysipelas  and  i 
gangrene  aregenerally  preceded  by  bilious  I 


vomitings  and  very  often  by  diarrhcea. 
During  the  sloughing  of  gangrene,  at  its 
commencement,  nitric  acid  lotion,  a 
drachm  to  a  pint,  may  be  used  with  bene- 
fit; later,  some  antiseptic  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part :  one-third  liquor  calcis 
chloratee  to  two-thirds  water  ;  or  Condy's 
fluid  properly  diluted.  Charcoal  may  be 
thickly  applied,  and  covered  with  a  lin- 
seed-meal poultice.  A  poultice  made  of 
beer  grounds  some  recommend,  others 
have  a  preference  for  carrot  poultice ;  we 
generally  trust  to  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  Condy's  fluid. 

When  there  is  any  gonorrheeal  discharge 
from  the  genitals,  either  in  the  male  or  fe- 
male, the  Didct  should  be  used,  if  possible, 
twice  a  day  at  the  least,  or  some  other 
means  should  be  resorted  to  to  keep  the 
parts  affected  cleansed  ;  if  this  be  neglect- 
ed, gangrene  of  the  genitals  is  very  likely 
to  occur.  Tlie  patient,  unfortunately,  is 
not  well  able  at  these  times  to  use  the 
bidet  himself  or  herself,  and  the  cleansing 
of  these  parts  is  a  very  unpleasant  office 
for  another  to  perfbrm  for  them,  and 
hence  it  is  very  hkely  to  be  neglected  un- 
less the  medical  attendant  is  very  strict  in 
enforcing  his  injunctions  on  the  subject  of 
cleanliness,  and  makes  a  point  of  inquiring 
daily  if  the  bidet  has  been  used. 

Pleurisy  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
complications  that  can  arise  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  Smallpox.  It  soon,  gene- 
rally, carries  off  the  i»tient.  Bleedmg  is 
useless,  if  tried,  and  is,  in  fact,  practically 
found  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
should  be  considered  as  inadmissible. 
The  best  plan  to  adopt — we  believe,  in- 
deed, the  only  one  we  have  seen  to  do 
good,  and  we  have  seen  many  tried — is  at 
once  to  put  a  large  blister  on  the  side,  and 
give  a  full  opiate,  forty  minims  of  the 
solution  of  hyarochlorate  of  morphia,  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  or  a  like  dose  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium ;  the  dose  to  be  repeated  in 
twelve  hours  unless  the  pain  has  very 
much  subsided.  Wine,  if  the  patient  has 
been  taking  any,  had  better,  perhaps,  be 
withdrawn. 

Pnenmonia,  like  pleurisy,  arising  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  Smallpox  in  a  person 
previously  debilitated  by  an  exhausting 
disease,  dfoes  not  admit  of,  and  certainly 
will  not  be  benefited  by,  any  active  treat- 
ment. Very  likely,  on  carefully  examin- 
ing the  chest,  some  consolidation  of  the 
lungs  will  be  discovered.  A  blister  should 
be  applied,  and  five  grains  of  blue  pill 
given  every  night,  or  night  and  morning, 
for  a  few  days ;  acetate  of  ammonia  at 
intervals  ;  an  opiate  at  night,  if  very  rest- 
less, and  beef-tea  as  diet. 

Bronchitis  is  another  of  the  dangerous 
inflammations  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  Smallpox,  hardly 
ever  admitting  of  anything  but  palliative 
treatment,  yet  likely  to  be  fatal  Counter- 
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irritation  promises  to  be  useful,  and  should 
be  tried  ;  and  the  inhalation  of  the  steam 
of  water,  through  a  proper  inhaler,  always 
gives  some  relief.  The  lowering  system, 
with  repeated  doses  of  calomel,  &c.,  re- 
commended by  some  writers,  does  not  do 
well,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Variolous  ophthalmia,  and  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  are  amongst  the  most  serious 
results  of  confluent  Smallpox.  Bleeding, 
here  again,  used  to  be  recommended,  but 
the  practice  was  bad :  we  soon  saw  it  did 
a  deal  of  harm,  and  was  inadmissible. 
Quite  the  opposite  mode  of  treatment,  in 
our  opinion,  is  indicated.  The  patient 
should  be  put  on  as  generous  a  diet  as 
can  be  borne,  and  allowed  port  wine,_  two 
or  three  glasses  a  day,  ana  take  quinine 
or  liquor  cinchonte  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
To  the  eye,  the  following  application  may 
be  made:  B — Fot.  papa  v.  lb.  j.,  pulv. 
aluminis  3  j.  pro  fotu.  Ung.  cetacei  to 
be  applied  each  night  between  the  eye- 
lids. We  sometimes  toucli  the  ulcer  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  scraped  to  a  point.  The 
eye  should  be  fixed  with  a  speculum — the 
one  shown  in  Iley's  Surgery  answers  well 
— and  an  assistant  should  be  ready  with 
some  olive  oil,  in  a  grooved  director,  to 
drop  into  the  eye,  immediately  after  the 
caustic  has  been  applied.  Or  the  ulcer 
may  be  touched,  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  scruple  to  the  ounce. 

The  conjunctiva,  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  Smallpox,  often  as  late  as  the  third 
week,  becomes  inflamed,  and  after  a 
few  nays  a  small  ulcer  may  very  likely 
be  observed  on  the  cornea.  In  such 
cases,  as  soon  as  observed,  a  blister  to 
the  temple  is  nearly  always  of  decided 
benefit.  Perhaps  a  second  may  be  re- 
quired— it  often  is.  Should  the  conjunc- 
tival inflammation  continue  and  the  ulcer 
remain  stationary,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be 
dropped  into  the  eye  every  second  day, 
two  or  three  times,  with  a  large  camel's- 
hair  pencil.  Should  the  eye  seem  irrita- 
ble, perhaps  some  vinum  o6ii  sinearomat. 
(to  be  had  at  Savory  and  Moore's)  dropped 
within  the  lids,  once  or  twice  a  day,  may 
be  serviceable.  In  nearly  all  cases,  when 
lotions  are  not  being  applied  to  the  eye,  a 
green  shade  should  be  recommended  to 
be  worn.  Scrofulous  inflammation  occurs 
after  Smallpox,  but  it  will  be  readily  rec- 
ognized by  the  great  intolerance  of  light, 
and  by  its  occurring  chiefly  in  children. 

From  the  earliest  perio<ls  in  the  history 
of  Smallpox  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  the  "  pitting"  that  takes 
place  from  this  disease.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  disfigures  the  countenance 
often  terribly,  and  gives  a  very  common 
expression  to  the  handsomest  face.  We 
need  not  wonder  then  at  the  anxiety  of 
Mends,  as  well  as  of  the  patients  them- 


selves, that  something  should  be  done  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  future  disfig- 
urement. Some  good  can  be  efiected,  but 
when  the  disease  is  very  severe  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  this  cause  cannot  be 
wliolly  avoided.  Velpeau  recommended 
some  years  since  that  each  vesicle  should 
be  opened  and  cauterized  with  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver  scraped  to  a  point ;  to  do 
good  the  operation  should  bie  performed 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  eruption.  In 
the  most  confluent  cases,  those  likely  to 
produce  the  greatest  disfigurement,   the 

Erocceding_  is  scarcely  practicable :  it  may 
e  in  semiconfluent  cases.  Mr.  Iliggin- 
bottom  recommends  the  whole  face  to  be 
washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  eight  scruples  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  We  think  this  is  much  too  strong, 
and  that  it  will  blister  the  whole  surface  ; 
if  used,  half  the  strength  will  be  enough. 
A  mercurial  plaster  is  used  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Paris,  the  form  for 
which  is  given  by  Dr.  Aitken;'  it  is  a 
modification  and  simplification  of  the  em- 
plnstrum  vigo  cum  mcrcurio.'  It  consists 
of  twenty-five  parts  of  mercurial  ointment, 
ten  parts  of  yellow  wax,  six  parts  of  black 

Eitch.  This  application  has  good  effect, 
ut  is  most  suitable  for  use  in  semiconflu- 
ent cases,  or  those  barely  confluent,  where 
the  patient  can  be  prevailed  on  to  use  a 
little  care  in  the  management  herself;  in 
severely  confluent  cases  the  application 
would  soon  be  rubbed  oflf  by  the  patient's 
restless  movements. 

The  application  recommended  by  Dr. 
Graves,  a  few  years  since,  of  a  solution  of 
gutta-percha  in  chloroform,  did  no  good, 
and  by  confining  the  discharge  under  the 
coating  of  gutta-percha,  produced  a  most 
offensive  condition  of  the  patient  What 
we  do  generally  is  this — wait  until  the 
pustules  have  oeen  discharged,  and  the 
discharge  has  begun  to  dry,  then  put  on 
some  of  the  hest  olive  oil,  or  a  mixture  of 
one-third  glycerine  and  two-thirds  of  rose- 
water  ;  some  of  this  may  be  applied  once 
or  twice  a  day,  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
scabs  begin  to  loosen.  Cold  cream  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  olive  oil  and  lime  water, 
form  good  applications ;  or  if  the  discharge 
is  thin  and  excoriating,  calamine  mixed 
with  olive  oil.  The  patient  should  be 
warned  not  to  allow  the  scabs  to  dry  and 
remain  some  time  on  the  nose,  and  other 
parts  of  the  face,  particularly  on  the  fore- 
head and  near  the  end  of  the  nose ;  when 
this  takes  place,  the  dry  scabs  themselves 
leave  deep  marks  in  the  skin,  worse  than 
the  eruption  of  Smallpox  itself.  The 
pain  of  removing  the  dry  scabs  is  some- 
times considerable,  and  the  patient  can 

'  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  i. 
p.  2C3.     Third  Edition. 

>  See  form  in  "Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.    4th  Edit.  p.  496. 
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hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  take  them  off,  j 
or  allow  others  to  do  ro.  In  common  the  ' 
pits  froni  the  eruption  are  not  deep  at  i 
Srst,  just  after  the  patient  has  got  well,  i 
and  we  may  deceive  ourselves  by  thiulc-  I 
jug  our  efforts  to  prevent  disiij^uration  I 
hare  been  attended  with  considerable  { 
mccess.  The  disease  leaves  a  peculiar  . 
brown  stain  on  the  skin  at  first,  which  | 
MOD  wears  ofl^  but  the  pitting  is  more 
perceptible  a  twelvemonth  or  so  after  the 
patient  lias  got  well. 

One  or  two  warm  baths  towards  the 
end  of  the  treatment  should  be  enjoined 
ia  all  cases  of  Smallpox. 

MOBTAUTY    FROM    SMALLPOX.— T WO 

cinnuustances,  wholly  different  in  kind, 
influence  very  much  the  mortality  from 
^nallpox,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to 
Tables  L  and  LL  These  circumstances 
are,  the  age  of  the  patients,  and  the  con- 
flnent  form  of  the  disease.  Infancy  and 
advanced  a^  are  unfavorable  periods  for 
undergoing  Smallpox.  Children  under  5 
years  of  age  die  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent. ; 
and  adults  above  30  years  die  in  still 
larger  proportions.  See  Table  II.  Pa- 
tients estimated  at  all  ages,  as  they  come 
to  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  die  at  the  rate 
of  30  per  cent.  f(«m  confluent  Smallpox ; 


8  per  cent,  from  scmiconfiuent,  and  4  per 
cent,  from  the  distinct  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. See  Table  L  The  most  fevorable 
time  for  taking  Smallpox  is  fbom  10  to  16 
years  of  age:  beyond  60  years  of  age 
hardly  any  who  take  it  escape  dying. 

Sydenham  was  fully  aware  of  the  dan- 
gerous day  in  Smallpox ;  the  eleventh  he 
says,  which  is  the  niidh  day  of  eruptiim, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  Table,  No. 
III.  The  notion  of  the  old  authors  of  the 
critical  days  in  Smallpox  being  the  7th, 
14tii,  and  21st,  is  wholly  wrong.  The 
critical  days,  in  fact,  are  really  from  the 
8th  to  the  13th  day,  every  one  of  these 
days  being  critical ;  but  death  may  take 
place  at  any  period,  as  seen  in  Table  III. : 
the  extremes  beino;  the  2d  day  in  one  in- 
stance, and  the  168th  in  another.  Pa- 
tients may  even  die  of  the  severity  of  the 
blood-poison  from  Smallpox  before  any 
eruption  has  appeared  on  the  skin. 

The  following  Table,  No.  III.,  formed 
from  the  Register  of  the  Smallpox  Hos- 
pital for  10  years — 1855  to  1864— shows 
the  days  of  eruption  on  which  987  cases 
proved  fatal :  by  adding  two  daj-s  to  any 
given  number  the  period  of  illness  may 
be  known.  Two-thirds  of  the  fatal  cases, 
it  will  be  observed,  took  place  during  the 
second  week  of  eruption : — 


TABLE  III. 

Showing  the  days  of  eruption  on  which  528  unraccinated,  and  459  vaccinated  cases  proved 
fatal,  from  Smallpox,  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  London,  for  the  ten  years  1855  to  18G4  in- 
diuiye,  and  occurring  amongst  1537  UDTaccinated,  and  5022  vaccinated  cases.  All  patients 
haring  antecedent  or  superadded  diseases  of  a  fatal  character  have  been  excluded  from  the 
list,  10  as  to  represent  the  deaths  from  Smallpox  alone,  as  accurately  as  possible. 

USVACCUIATBD   CASES. 

Died  on  the 


Utweek 


2d  week 


3d  week 


4th  week 


2d  day  of  eruption 

3d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th  ...... 

14th 

f  15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

21st 

22d 

2.3d 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 


0 
2 
9 
15 
18 
27 
53 
67 
62 
60 
62 
39 
27 
21 
17 
8 

10 
5 
6 
0 
2 
2 
0 
3 
4 
3 
7 


71 


350 


67 


Upwards  of  four  weeks 


21 


19 


VacciBATED  Cases. 
Died  on  the 
2d  day  of  eruption      1 

3d 2 

4th 7 

5th 

7 

6th 
7th 

17 
?3 

8th 

3? 

9th 

f)0 

10th 
11th 

67 
64 

12th 

S9 

13th 
14th 
15th 

28 
36 
13 

16th 
17th 

12 

8 

18th 

7 

19th 

8 

20th 

f) 

21st 

5 

22d. 
23d  . 
24th 

4 
1 
4 

25th 

4 

2Cth 

4 

27th. 
28th 

3 
1 

67 


306 


58 


Upwards  of  four  weeks 


21 


17 
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MouBiD  Apfeabances.— In  all  cases 
of  death  from  Smallpox,  the  skin  will  ex- 
hibit, of  course,  different  diseased  appear- 
ances, according  to  the  stage  of  iliuess  at 
-which  the  person  has  died.  The  most 
striking  morbid  results  of  internal  parts 
are  those  displayed  on  opening  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  with  its  Drancnes.  These 
phenomena  are  peculiar  to  Smallpox. 
When  the  air-passages  have  been  much 
affected  by  the  disease,  and  when  death 
has  followed  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  very 
much  congested  and  inflamed,  the  epithe- 
lium in  some  instances  separated,  caused 
prolmbly.  Dr.  Petzholdt  thinks,  by  fluid 
effused  between  it  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, so  as  to  produce  vesication.  It  is 
also  covered  with  a  very  viscid  mucous 
secretion  of  a  brown  color.  After  this  is 
removed,  the  membrane  appears  thick- 
ened, pulpy,  and  in  some  instances  ulcer- 
ated. 

The  next  most  remarkable  morbid  con- 
dition found  ki  the  dead  from  Smallpox, 
is  the  state  of  the  chest  after  pleurisy. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  disease,  because  a  very  similar  state 
occurs  after  common  inflammation.  One 
side  of  the  chest  only  is  affected  with  va- 
riolous pleurisy ;  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
very  rare  instances.  The  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  found  filled  with  sero-purulent 
fluid  ;  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  floating 
in  it ;  adhesions  here  and  there  between 
the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis, 
and  the  lung  on  that  side  of  the  chest 
rendered  unusable  from  the  pressure  of 
the  effused  fluid. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
existed  as  to  whether  the  pustules  of 
Smallpox  are  ever  to  be  found  on  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
"We  do  not  believe  that  they  are ;  at  all 
events  we  have  never  found  them  there. 
If  they  ever  exist,  it  is  in  some  such  rare 
cases  as  that  reported  by  Dr.  Patterson, ' 
in  which  he  believes  he  observed  pustules 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Rostan,  and  others 
have  reported  cases  to  a  similar  effect. 
The  majority  of  writers  on  Smallpox  be- 
lieve that  ulcerated  spots  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  are  due  to 
other  causes.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  says  :• 
"  It  is  affirmed  by  some  writers  that  the 
nustules  of  Smallnox  occur  in  various  in- 


"Many  pathologists,"  writes  Dr.  Gre- 
gory,' "have  expressed  their  belief  that 
true  variolous  pustules  have  been  found 
in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane. 
Others,  again,  araongwhom  may  be  men- 
tioned Cotunnius,  Wrisl>erg,  and  Reil 
(who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject),  are  of  opinion  that  this  structure 
is  incapable  of  developing  variolous  pus- 
tules, and  that  the  appearances  so  de- 
scribed are  in  reality  inflamed,  enlarged, 
or  ulcerated  follicles,  with  petechial  patch- 
es, similar  in  aU  respects  to  what  are 
found  in  the  common  forms  of  idiopathic 
or  typhoid  fever.  This  pathological  prin- 
ciple is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  SmaUpox  Hospital.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  even  these  appearances  are 
very  rare,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  from  urgent  symptoms 
during  life,  and  from  all  trace  of  disorgani- 
zation after  de^th,  is  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  disorder.  Inflammation  may,  in- 
deed, originate  from  accidental  causes  in 
any  internal  organ  during  the  progress  of 
Smallpox,  and  its  effects  will  be  seen  after 
death ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  specific  and  acknowledged  effects 
of  the  variolous  poison  upon  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  and 
chest." 

If  vesicles  of  Smallpox  are  found  on  the 
gastro-intcstinal  mucous  membrane,  their 
course  must  be  very  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  the  following  quotation  from 
Petzholdt,  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.  vol.  V.  p.  473:  "There  appear  on 
the  lips  and  inner  sides  of  the  cheeks, 
small  white  spots,  of  a  round  or  oval  form, 
the  centre  of  which  is  very  frequently 
somewhat  darker  in  color.  The  epithe- 
lium is  at  these  places  much  softened, 
and  at  length  rises  so  as  to  form  a  small 
white  vesicle,  which  is  at  no  period 
transparent,  the  softened  epithelium  re- 
mainmg  always  opaque  and  white ;  it  is 
incapable  of  any  great  expansion  by  the 
fluid  collecting  beneath  it,  and  soon 
bursts.  The  subjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane is  to  be  seen  at  some  points  eroded 
on  its  surface.  The  course  of  such  a 
pock  is,  consequently,  very  brief;  the 
constantly  moist  state  of  the  Biouth  ren- 
dering its  actual  filling  with  pus  and  desic- 
cation, with  the  formation  of  a  scab,  alto- 
gether impossible. " 

AVlien  the  luncs  have  become  inflamed 
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the  air-passages,  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  all  or  some  parts  of  theiu, — the 
lBt3mx  and  trachea  espeeially, — affected 
wiUi  erysipelas,  leaving  such  morbid  traces 
ss  might  be  expected  after  this  low  form 
of  inflammatiou. 

AKATOsaoAi,  Characters  of  the 
Variolous  Pock. — The  variolous  pock 
has  been  carefully  examined  with  a  view 
of  describing  its  structure,  bv  John  Hun- 
ter, Dr.  Adams,  Petzholdt,  firasmus  Wil- 
»'>n.  Dr.  Gustav  Simon,  and  others.  It 
is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed  to 
fix  OQ  the  exact  spot  where  the  variolous 
pock  first  begins  to  be  formed.  On  ex- 
amining a  piece  of  skin  of  a  person  who 
has  died  on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption, 
there  will  be  found  to  be  patches  of  a 
whitish  opaque  substance  between  the 
epidermis  and  the  true  skin.  These 
patches  adhere  firmly  to  the  true  skin, 
but,  as  Petzholdt  says,  they  may  be  re- 
moved by  syringing  the  part  careftally 
with  water,  leaving  the  true  skin  nearly 
free  from  the  new  substance.  If  the  epi- 
dermis, which  includes  the  cuticle,  proper- 
ly so  called,  and  the  rete  mucoaum'  ''  be 
examined  when  the  eruption  of  Smallpox 
first  breaks  out,  its  undermost  layers  aro 
f. mnd  to  be  softened,  almost  spongy,  and 
as  if  filled  with  a  fluid.  If  a  circular  in- 
cision be  made  into  the  skin  round  the 
drcumference  of  a  papula,  this,  being 
loosened  by  the  cut  from  its  lateral  con- 
nection with  the  skin,  can  be  removed 
prettv  easily  with  the  pincers,  in  the  form 
of  a  little  knot.  This  experiment  shows 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, the  connection  of  the  cuticle  with 
the  cutis  is  nearly  destroyed  at  those 
parts  of  the  skin  wlucli  arc  affected,  whilst 
a  perpendicular  section  affords  us  a  ready 
opportunity  of  satisfying  ourselves  that 
there  is  no  cavity  beneath  the  cuticle. 
During  the  growth  of  the  pustules,  the 
spongy  softening  of  the  cuticle  is  in- 
creased ;  a  still  greater  quantity  of  fluid 
cnllects  between  the  substance  of  its  low- 
est layers  ;  there  at  length  arises  a  small 
cavity  filled  with  fluid,  and,  by  the  in- 
creased accumulation  of  this  fluid  the  cu- 
ticle is  gradually  pushed  upwards." 
'•When  the  thin  covering  of  a  part  of  the 
skin  occupied  by  a  pock  is  removed,  the 
cntis  does  not  come  immediately  into 
view,  but  it  is  covered  by  a  substance, 
varying  in  color  and  consistence  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  ripening  of  the  pus- 
tufc.  At  the  time  at  which  the  formation 
of  the  cavity  or  hole  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  commences,  the  nuid 
that  covers  the  cutis  is  clear ;  at  a  later 
period  it  is  turbid,  more  tenacious,  and  at 
length  it  becomes  pure  pus.    If  all  these 


■  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  vol.  v. 
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I  matters  be  removed,  which  is  best  done 
,  by  a  pretty  strong  stream  of  water  from  a 
small  syringe,  so  as  not  to  injure  any  of 
the  subjacent  parts,  the  following  appear- 
ances can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope :  In  all  the  pocks  where  pus  has 
formed,  there  remains  some  of  it  behind, 
which  cannot  be  washed  off;  and  if  we 
employ  for  these  investigations  portions 
of  skin  that  have  had  their  vessels  filled 
with  red  coloring  matter,  it  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  that  the  pus  is,  as  it 
were,  wedged  in  wtween  the  bundles  of 
vessels,  and  is  retained  by  them  and  be- 
tween them." 

The  depression  in  the  pocks  Dr.  Petz- 
holdt thinks  is  caused  by  tne  ducts  of  the 
cutaneous  glands,  which  are  ruptured  us 
the  pustules  fill  with  pus  and  maturate, 
but  which.  In  the  early  period  of  the  erup- 
tion, bind  down  the  cuticle  to  the  cuta- 
neous glands,  and  thus  produce  the  pit  or 
umbilicus. 

Sir  Thomas  "Watson  says:'  ""Without 
going  minutely  into  the  a'natomy  of  the 
pustules,  you  may  distinctly  see  if  you 
closely  examine  them  when  they  are  five 
or  six  days  old — you  may  see,  at  least,  in 
many  of  them — two  colors,  viz.,  a  central 
whitish  disk  of  lymph,  set  in,  or  surround- 
ed by,  a  circle  of  yellow  puriform  matter. 
In  truth,  there  is,  in  the  centre,  a  vesicle, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  pus.  You  may 
puncture  the  vesicle,  and  empty  it  of  its 
contents,  without  letting  out  any  of  the 
pus :  or  you  may  puncture  the  part  con- 
taining the  pus,  and  let  that  out,  without 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  vesicle. 
The  vesicles  have  even,  by  careful  dissec- 
tion, been  taken  out  entire ;  and  they  are 
said  to  consist  of  several  little  cells.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  lymph  contained 
in  this  separate  vesicle  is  the  purest  part 
of  the  variolous  poison." 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  writes  :•  "  "When 
a  well-formed  and  mature  pustule  is  ex- 
amined by  dissection,  it  is  found  to  be  di- 
vided in  its  interior  by  a  transverse  sep- 
tum into  two  chambers,  both  containing 
pus.  The  upper  chamber  is  the  larger  or 
the  two,  and  they  communicate  with  each 
other,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the 
rupture  of  the  transverse  septum  around 
its  marginal  border.  The  epidermis  form- 
ing the  superficial  boundary  of  the  pus- 
tule is  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  con- 
tinuous by  its  circumference  with  the 
cuticle  covering  the  adjoining  skin.  The 
transverse  septum  is  a  layer  of  false  mem- 
brane, of  a  whitish  color,  which  was  de- 
posited on  the  derma  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  pustule.  SulBequently  this  layer  be- 
comes separated  from  the   derma,  and 


'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physio,  4th 
Edition,  p.  865. 

<  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  4th  Edition,  p. 
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raised  by  the  formation  of  pus  beneatli  it,  , 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  broken  around  | 
its  edges,  and  permits  the  pus  of  the  | 
deeper  cavity  to  communicate  with  tlmt  | 
already  contained  in  the  superficial  cham-  ' 
ber.    In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  in 
the  mode  of  its  production,  this  layer  of 
lalse  membrane  generally  retains  pernia-  | 
nently  the  umbilicated  form  of  the  primi- 
tive pustule,  and  is  thinner  at  the  centre 
than  towards  its  circumference.    When 
the  septum  is  removed,  the  deep  chamber 
is  brouj;ht  into  view,  and  the  depressed 
and  sometimes  ulcerated  base  of  the  pock 
exposed.    The  surface  of  the  base  is  of  a 
bright  or  purplish-red  color,  and  highly 
vascular. 

"Some  difference  of  opinion  subsists 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  umbili- 
cated appearance  of  the  pustule  of  Variola 
during  its  early  stages.  Dr.  Ileming 
many  yeai-s  since  attributed  it  to  the  per- 
foration of  the  pustule  by  the  efferent  duct 
of  a  sebiparous  gland.  Velpeau.  who  be- 
lieves that  the  principal  seat  of  Smallpox 
is  the  follicles  of  the  derma,  would,  I  sup- 
pose, entertain  the  same  opinion.  Other 
writers  believe  it  to  be  produced  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  luiyer  refers  it  to 
the  attachment  of  the  false  membrane.  I 
agree  with  Velpeau  that  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  are  the  primary  seat  of  the  vas- 
cular congestion,  that  this  congestion 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  the  papules 
or  vari,  and  consequently  that  tlie  epi- 
dermal sheath  of  the  follicle  is  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  umbilication  of  the  Small- 
pox vesicle.  When  the  vesicle  is  examined 
at  its  height  of  development,  it  is  found 
to  be  multiloeular  in  structure,  and,  when 
divided  by  a  transverse  section,  exhibits 
an  appearance  which  Gcndrin  lias  com- 
pared to  a  spice-box,  while  Bosquet  likens 
it  to  a  severed  orange." 

Dr.  Gustav  Simon'  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  subject :  "  I  have  foimd  that 
variolous  pustules  are  not  always  consti- 
tuted entirely  alike.  In  many  cases  where 
a  central  depression  clearly  existed,  the 
epidermis  was  entirely  raised  from  the 
subjacent  cutis ;  and  only  at  the  spot  cor- 
responding with  the  umbiUcus  were  both 
membranes  united  by  a  thin,  whitish 
cord,  which,  as  the  microscope  evidently 
showed,  was  a  hair-sac.  Upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  epidermis,  and  for  the  most 
part  also  upon  the  upjier  surface  of  the 
cutis,  was  found  a  thin  layer  of  a  whitish 
mass,  which,  when  looked  at  with  the 
naked  eye,  possessed  the  characters  indi- 
cated b^  Rayer;"  which  are,  that  "there 
exists  m  the  Smallpox  pustule,  between 
the  cutis  and  the  cuticle,  a  false  mem- 
brane, which  in  shape  resembles  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and  has  a  thickness  of  half  a 

'  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  iil. 
1849,  p.  350. 


line. "  "  The  layer  fixed  to  the  epidermis 
was  not  connected  with  that  lying  upon 
the  cutis  ;  nor  when  the  latter  layer  was 
absent,  with  the  cutis  itself ;  but  the  hair- 
sacs,  ascending  from  the  cutis  to  the  epi- 
dermis, alone  connected  the  two  mtm- 
branes. " 

"Other  vesicles  manifested  a  structure 
somewhat  different  from  the  above.  In 
these  also  there  appeared  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis a  white  substance;  but  this,  at  the 
spot  where  externally  the  umbilicus  was 
visible,  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  co- 
rium,  so  that  the  epidermis  seemed  fixed 
to  the  cutis  by  this  wliite  mass  alone. 
Now  as  regards  the  white  mass  beneath 
the  epidermic  covering  of  the  vesicles, 
and  often  also  apparent  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cutis,  which  most  modem  writers 
take  for  a  false  membrane,  it  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  deeper  softened 
layers  of  the  cuticle,"  &c.  *'A8  we  are 
accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  false 
membranes  to  layers  of  coagulated  fibrine, 
we  cannot  include  the  above-described 
white  mass  under  this  appellation;  for, 
as  I  have  before  shown,  the  epidermic  ele- 
ments always  form  its  major  part." 

"The  fact  that  the  described  white 
mass,  at  certain  spots  of  the  vesicle,  is 
prolonged  uninterruptedly  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  epidermis  to  the  cutis, 
while  at  other  points  this  connection  is 
interrupted  by  the  dissociation  of  the  un- 
der layers  of  the  epidermis,  or  by  the 
complete  separation  of  the  cuticle  from 
the  cutis — this  fact,  I  repeat,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  little  divisions,  or  compart- 
ments, mentioned  by  most  authors.  These 
art!  usually  of  unequal  magnitude  and  ir- 
regularly arranged;  but  sometimes  I  have 
seen  them  arranged  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity. In  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  the 
white  mass  extended  itself  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vesicle  in  the  shape  of  Uttle 
septa,  like  the  rays  of  a  circle,  to  the  peri- 
phery, so  tliat  SIX  or  eight  chambers  of 
tolerably  equal  size  were  formed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  vesicle,  from  which  the  ir- 
regularly arranged  septa  proceeded,  a 
hair-sac  was  sometimes  found.  Fre- 
quently no  separate  compartments  at  all 
existed.  In  vesicles  of  this  sort  the  epi- 
dermis was  connected  to  the  cutis  in  the 
middle  by  a  thin  white  cord,  or  over  a 
larger  space;  and  around  this  centre  ran 
a  canal,  into  which  the  white  mass  ex- 
tended, in  the  form  of  little  clusters  or 
lamellse ;  but  the  canal  was  at  no  point 
interrupted  by  a  complete  partition. 
Rayer  appears  to  have  observed  the  same 
thing." 

The  reviewer  says:'  "  That  the  produc- 
tion of  an  umbilicus  is  not  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  a  hair-sac  or  sebaceous 
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follie'e,  is  easily  proved;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  neither  exists  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  and  foot;  yet  in  children,  in 
whom  the  thin  epidermis  permits  it  to 
appear,  the  central  depression  is  fre- 
quently excellently  marked.  A  remark- 
able peculiarity,  first  noticed  by  Rayer, 
characterizes  the  variolous  vesicle,  formed 
beneath  the  homy  cuticle,  which,  in  the 
adult,  invests  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  On  removing  the 
epidermic  cap  of  the  vesicle  and  wiping 
off  the  fluid  collected  beneath,  he  observed 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  denuded  corium 
a  little  elevation  existed,  while  the  cir- 
cumference was  visibly  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  neisihborinsj  healthy  cutis. 
Dr.  Simon  has  examined  tliese  points  mi- 
cnwopically,  and  he  finds  that  the  central 
elevation  consists  of  a  file  of  papillse  of 
normal  or  nearly  normal  size  and  condi- 
tion, while  the  depressed  marjjin  is  paved 
with  papillse,  bent  down  or  flsittened.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  At  the  centre  of 
the  vesicle,  an  organic  connection  (from 
Mme  yet  unexplained  cause)  exists' be- 
tween the  cutis  and  cuticle,  and  at  this 
point  no  fluid  is  efiiiscd;  but  around  this 
centre,  exudation  of  fluid  occurs  without 
impediment,  and  tends  to  force  the  cutis 
and  cuticle  asunder.  In  other  localities' 
Ihe  cuticle  yields,  and  rises  everywhere, 
except  at  the  umbilicus  of  the  vesicle;  but 
there  the  texture  of  the  cuticle  is  so  dense, 
and  presents  such  great  resistance  to  the 
distending  power,  that  the  cutis  itself ' 
Yields  first,  and  sinks  below  the  ordinary 
leveL  "  "  Of  the  anatomy  of  pustules.  Dr. 
Simon  remarks,  that  the  pus  frequently 
exists  between  the  cutis  and  cuticle,  the 
process  of  suppuration  commencing  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  the  cutis;  but  that  fre- 

Snently,  also,  the  suppuration  begins  in 
lie  tissues  of  the  cutis,  extending  thence 
beneath  the  epidermis." 

The  following  is  VVedl's  view  of  the  sub- 
ject:' "External  integuments.— Exuda- 
tions in  this  situation  are  particularly  flt- 
twl  for  study,  being  accessible  to  observa- 
tion even  during  life.  The  most  frequent 
are  those  which  take  place  in  the  cuta- 
neous papiWr.,  in  which  they  are  either 
confine<l  to  small  limited  districts,  within 
which  the  exudation  takes  place  around 
i»lat€d  groups  of  papillce,  or  are  more 
extensive.  An  instance  of  the  former 
kind,  or  of  a  limited  exudation,  is  afforded 


exudation  as  it  is  poured  out  gradually 
accumulating  between  the  under  surface 
of  the  epuU^iis  and  the  upper  sur&ce  of 
the  cortum.  But  since  the  process  is  con- 
fined to  limited  groujw  oi papillce,  the  epi- 
dennis  covering  the  latter  is  raised  in  the 
form  of  a  transparent  vesicle,  whilst  the 
spot  at  which  the  hair  escapies  from  its 
sheath,  together  with  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  sebaceous  follicle,  remains  depress- 
ed, and  constitutes  the  central  pit  of  the 
vesicle.  In  those  parts  of  the  skin  where 
no  hairs  nor  sebaceous  follicles  exist,  as  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot, 
the  exudation  deposited  around  a  point 
where  several  of  the  deeper  grooves  in  the 
eorium  meet,  may  cause  a  similar  pit, 
since  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  the  epi- 
demiig  constitutes  a  stronger  layer,  and  is 
of  closer  texture.  When  the  puriform 
fluid  in  the  pustules  begins  to  dry  up,  the 
pit  becomes  shallower  and  wider,  owing 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  In  tho 
integuments  of  a  subject  dead  of  Small- 
pox, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  vessels 
of  the  papill(z  are  more  or  less  injected, 
when  tne  skin  has  been  macerated  lonj^ 
enough  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  ept- 
dermis,  beneath  which  the  isolated  patches 
of  vascular  injection  are  immediately  ap- 
parent. I'erpendicular  sections  show  that 
the  papillae  are  the  constant  and  principal 
seat  of  the  injection;  and  it  is  from  their 
vessels  also  that  the  hemorrhage  takes 
place,  in  cases  of  petechial  Smallpox." 


Smallpox  after  Vaccination.  — 
Varicelloid,  and  Modified  Small- 
pox. 

Vaccination  was  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Jenner,  in  1798.  The  then  preva- 
lent practice  of  inoculation  for  Smallpox 
gave  origin,  no  doubt,  to  the  idea  in  the 
mind  of  Jenner,  of  performing  a  similar 
operation  with  vaccine  lymph ;  coupled 
with  the  popular  belief  among  the  peas- 
antry of  Gloucestershire,  that  once  having 
taken  the  disease  from  the  cow,  in  milk- 
ing these  animals,  such  persons  remained 
ever  afterwards  proof  a<:ainst  the  infection 
of  Smallpox.  Great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained at  first,  and  for  some  years,  that 
all  who  availed  themselves  of  vaccination 
would  remain  secure  against  Smallpox  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.     Indepen- 
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Smallpox;  that  they  would  enjoy  the  same 
immunity  as  those  who  had  already  had 
Smallpox,  or  at  least  as  those  who  had 
been  inoculated  for  this  disease. 

Unfortunately  this  doctrine  has  not 
been  altogether  realized  in  practice.  It 
has  liefore  been  shown,  p.  139,  that  at  a 
time  when  there  were  probably  about  as 
many  persons  in  England  who  had  had 
Smallpox,  or  had  l^en  inoculated  for 
Smallpox,  as  had  been  vaccinated,  the 
numbers  of  those  admitted  into  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  with  Smallpox  for  a  series 
of  years,  were  but  as  1  per  cent,  after 
Smallpox  or  inoculation,  to  53  per  cent, 
after  vaccination.  Notwithstanding  this 
apparent  drawback  of  vaccination  from 
the  first  statements  made  about  it,  it  was 
the  greatest  discovery  in  relation  to  dis- 
ease ever  made  by  man  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life.  The  misfortune  was 
that  too  much  had  been  promised  for  it  at 
first.  Another  great  misfortune  was, 
greater  perhaps  practically  than  the  first, 
the  public  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
operation  was  so  simple,  and  required  so 
little  knowledge  and  care,  that  anybody 
might  perform  it ;  and  thus  it  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  left  to  chance  in  England. 
It  has  never  been  taught  by  appointed 
teachers  until  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
even  now  it  has  not  been  taken  up  in  a 
proper  spirit,  and  treated  by  those  in 
authority  at  the  examining  hoards  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  from  its  intrinsic  import- 
ance really  deserves  to  be.  Nearly  all 
that  has  been  done  in  England,  in  regard 
to  the  more  effectual  performance  of  vac- 
cination, and  teaching  of  students,  has 
been  done  at  the  suggestion  and  earnest 
entreaty  of  Mr.  Simon,  the  able  and 
zealous  Medical  Officerof  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  not,  as  we  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected, by  the  Councils  of  our  medical 
and  surgical  Corporations,  who  have  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  medical  edu- 
cation. Great  care  is  given  to  teaching 
and  learning  the  capital  operations,  as 
they  are  caU«i,  which  not  one  practitioner 
in  twenty  through  the  whole  country  ever 
performs ;  no  care,  or  next  to  none,  to 
teaching  and  learning  the  other,  which 
nearly  all,  when  in  practice,  will  have  to 
perform  frequently.  Had  certificates, 
fortunately,  of  havmg  received  instruction 
in  vaccination  been  required  of  students 
at  the  examining  boards,  as  thev  ought  to 
have  been,  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  have  died,  and 
thousands  still  living  who  have  been 
hadlv  vaccinated,  and  will   still   die  of 


can  save  many  lives,  as  most  certainly  it 
can,  and  prevent  much  suffering  and  sor- 
row, it  should  surely  always  be  done  with 
the  greatest  (»re,  and  in  the  best  known 
way.  The  success  of  all  operations  de- 
pends on  nice  care  and  management. 
Operations  for  hernia  and  for  stone,  for 
instance,  if  roughly,  carelessly,  and  Imdiy 
done,  end  badh' ;  so  it  is  with  vaccina- 
tion :  and  so  lar  as  the  public  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  quite  as  objectionable  to 
them,  no  doubt,  to  die  of  Smallpox  be- 
cause they  have  been  carelessly  and  badly 
vaccinated,  as  it  would  be  to  them  to  die 
of  hernia  or  stone  be<»use  the  operations 
for  these  complaints,  respectively,  had 
been  badly  performed.  In  the  latter 
cases,  the  day  of  retribution  would  come 
immediately  ;  in  the  former,  unfortunately 
for  its  correction,  it  is  delayed  for  perhaps 
twenty  years,  or  more;  otherwise,  it 
would  soon  be  set  right.  The  operation, 
as  an  operation,  has  not  been  properly 
estimated  from  the  first  introduction  of  it 
in  England,  and  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  blot  on  our  polity  that  vaccination  has 
been  worse  performed,  generally,  in  Eng- 
land, its  birthplace,  than  in  any  country 
in  Europe.' 

Some  cases  of  Smallpox  after  vaccina- 
tion were  brought  forward  a  few  j-ears 
after  its  first  introduction  into  practice ; 
and,  in  1818,  a  work  appeared  by  Dr. 
Monro,  of  Edinburgh,*  treating  particu- 
larly on  the  subject.  In  1819,  nineteen 
cases  of  Smallpox  after  vaccination  were 
admitted  into  the  Smallpox  Hospital, 
London,  according  to  the  Beport  of  Dr. 
Ashburner,  then  physician  to  the  hospital, 
to  the  Court  of  Crovernors  of  the  hospital 
held  at  the  end  of  that  year.  In  1820  the 
work  of  Dr.  John  Thomson'  was  pul>- 
lished,  describing  the  disease  which  had 
lately  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  naming 
it  a  "Varioloid  Epidemic."  In  1821 
Smallpox  after  vaccination  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  Sweden.  In  1826  Small- 
pox was  epidemic  in  Loudon,  and  at- 
tacked several  persons  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated, 147  of  whom  were  admitted  in 
that  year  into  the  Smallpox  Hospital. 
In  1828  there  was  a  severe  epidemic  of 
Smallpox  in  Marseilles,  when  about  2000 
were  attacked  who  had  been  vaccinated. 
Between  July  1831  and  June  1836,  as  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Heim,  955  persons  were 
attacked  with  Smallpox  after  vaccination 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  of  whom 
75  died,  or  7'8  per  cent.    From  this  period 
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cases  of  Smallpox  after  vaccination  have 
kept  gradually  increasing  in  numbers, 
until  they  now  amount  to  four-fiftlis  of 
the  admissions  into  the  Smallpox  Hos- 
pital 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  has 
rendered  the  diagnosis  and  course  of 
Smallpox,  and  consequently  the  study  of 
the  disease,  far  more  intricate  than  it 
used  to  be  in  former  days,  and  now  is  in 
the  nnraccinated.  The  phases  of  the  dis- 
ease have  been  made  by  vaccination  far 
more  numerous  than  they  were  before. 
A  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  Smallpox 
occur  at  the  present  time  (1865)  after  vac- 
dnation.  Thirty  years  since,  from  1835 
to  1845,  the  admissions  of  patients  into 
the  Smallpox  Hospital  were  44  per  cent. 
of  Smallpox  after  vaccination;  from  1845 
to  1855,  64  per  cent. ;  from  1855  to  1865, 
TO  per  cent ;  and  during  the  last  two^ears 
(1863-4),  83  and  84  per  cent,  respectively. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  they  are 
gradoaUy  increasing  in  numbers;  and, 
now  that  vaccination  has  been  made  by 
law  compulsory  in  England,  the  percent- 
al of  cases  of'Smallpox  after  vaccination 
will  no  doubt  go  on  increasing,  until  it 
will  be  rather  a  rare  circumstance  to  see 
Smallpox  in  the  unvaccinated,  at  least  in 
the  adult.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of 
admissions  into  the  hospital  keeps  also 
increasing,  owing  principally,  doubtless, 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  metropolis,  thus : — 

Admissions  into  the 

Smallpox  Hospital,  ISS.")  to  1845—3494. 

"          *•  1845  "  1855—4546. 

"         "          "  1855  "  1865—7328. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what 
has  been  oleerved  for  the  last  thirty  years 
at  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  London,  m  re- 
lation to  the  occurrence  of  Smallpox  after 
vaccination,  has  been  going  on,  in  much 
the  same  way,  all  over  the  country,  wher- 
ever Smallpox  has  prevailed.' 

The  disease,  as  modiiied  by  vaccination, 
receivea  the  name  of  "varioloid,"  first 
suggested  for  it  by  Dr.  John  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject in  l&O.*  This  word  "  varioloid"  has 
been  adopted  generally  throu^out  Europe 
by  writers  on  Snnalljjox — in  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sec.  Jkc. — in  treating  of 
Smallpox  as  modified  by  vaccination.  It 
appears  to  us  not  to  have  been  well  chosen, 

'  See  Report  of  the  Smallpox  and  Vaccina- 
tion Committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Soci- 
ety, abl.T  drawn  up  hy  Edward  Cator  Seaton, 
M.D.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee,  1853.  Also 
a  Ttloable  contribution  hy  the  same  author, 
"On  the  Protective  and  Modifying  Powers  of 
Ticcination." — a  pamphlet,  reprinted  from 
tho  Jonmal  of  Pabllo  Health  and  Sanitary 
lUTlew,  1857. 

'  An  Acooant  of  the  Varioloid  Epidemic  of 
Scotland. 


inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  not  simpiv 
"  like"  Smallpox,  as  the  name  implies  ;  it 
is  Smallpox :  it  will  ^ive  the  disease  in 
the  most  severe  form,  m  the  natural  way, 
by  infection,  to  the  unvaccinated,  and 
will  produce  Smallpox  by  inoculation  just 
as  a  case  of  Smallpox  uuintluenced  by 
vaccination  will  do.  There  is  not  agood 
name,  perhaps,  for  it  at  present.  When 
the  disease  is  highly  mfluenced.  and 
altered  in  its  course,  rendered  mild,  by 
vaccination,  we  call  it,  at  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  Variola  Varicelloides' — Variola 
like  Varicella,  which  is  a  better  term  than 
"varioloid,"  the  meaning  of  which  is 
simply,  "like  Variola;"  not  a  very  satis- 
factory way  of  explaining  what  is  meant. 
Perhaps  the  best  term  for  it  is,  "  Smallpox 
modified  by  vaccination,"  when  it  is  modi- 
fled  ;  but  it  is  not  always  modified  in  per- 
sons who  have  been  vaccinated.  Besides, 
there  are  various  degrees  of  modification, 
when  it  is  modified  ;  it  is  not  always  even 
like  Varicella  unfortunately,  but  often 
hardly  modified  at  all,  and  such  patients 
frequently  die.  Smallpox  after  vaccina- 
tion has,  in  fact,  various  degrees  of  sever- 
ity and  modification,  from  the  slightest 
form  in  which  there  is  none,  or  hardly  any 
eruption  at  all,  to  the  most  severe  con- 
fluent cases,  closelyj  often  exactly,  resem- 
bling the  disease  in  the  unvaccinated ; 
and  it  also  assumes  the  petechial  and 
malignant  types  after  rac<nuation  just  as 
in  the  unvaccinated  state.  All  this  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  way  in 
which  patients  have  been  vaccinated. 
Tliose  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  vaccinated  in  four  or  more 
places  with  lymph  that  leaves  good,  easily 
perceptible  cicatrices,  have  almost  invari- 
ably a  slight  form  of  Smallpox  when  it 
occurs  ;  but  those  who  have  only  one  or 
two  marks  from  vaccination,  such  as  are 
hardly  visible,  will  probably  have  a  severe 
form  of  the  disease  ;  and  those  who  have 
no  marks  at  all  are  in  still  worse  circum- 
stances. }fow,  although  this  rule  holds 
good  generally,  almost  invariably,  still  it  is 
not  an  invariable  rule  ;  and  perhaps  more 
exeeptions  will  be  found — we  may  say 
wiU  certainly  be  found — in  those  who  have 
been  indiifereDtly  vaccinated,  than  in 
those  who  have  been  well  vaccinated. 
Persons  seemingly  indifferently  vaccinated 
will  oftener  afterwards  have  a  light  form 
of  Smallpox  than  well-vaccinated  persons 
will  have  a  severe  form  of  the  disease. 
So  far  it  is  fortunate.  But  what  we  con- 
tend for,  and  always  have  contended  for, 
is  that,  if  possible,  all  should  be  vaccinated 
in  the  best  way ;  at  least  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  vaccinate  all  in  the  best  way, 
that  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  of 
hap-hazard  vaccination,  done  with  a  view 

■  [Varioloid  is  the  term  oommonlj  used  in 
America.— H.I 
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that  if  the  operation  takes  effect  badly  it 
can  be  done  again.  By  such  a  proceemng 
persona  often  take  vaccination  badly,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  take  it  properly  after- 
wards ;  the  imperfect  success  prevents  its 
taking  fully  again,  and  yet  some  day  they 
may  take  Smallpox  severely,  and  perhaps 
die  of  it.  Every  effort  should  therefore  be 
made  tliat  there  may  be  as  few  imperfect 
vaccinations  as  possible. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  a  few 
cases  occur  even  to  the  best  vaccinators 
that  do  not  take  the  vaccination  well. 
Children  sometimes  fall  ill  from  other 
causes  just  after  being  vaccinated.  There 
cannot  always  be  go<M  subjects  at  hand  to 
vaccinate  from ;  the  weather  and  other 
circumstances  interfere  with  the  tegiiiar 


attendance  of  those  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated to  aflford  supplies  of  lymph  for  the 
vaccination  of  others ;  but  careless  and 
bad  vaccinators  avail  themselves  of  these 
untoward  circumstances  as  an  excuse  for 
having  frequent  failures.  Great  care  and 
great  nicety  of  management  are  requisite 
for  uniform  or  almost  uniform  success  in  ' 
vaccinating,  and  without  the  observance 
of  this  nice  care  and  management  many 
cases  of  vaccination  do  baoly,  or  do  not 
take  at  all :  after  two  or  three  failures  the 
friends  of  a  child  are  led  to  think  it  can- 
not be  got  to  take  the  vaccination,  and 
they  neglect  to  have  further  trials  made, 
and  ultimately  the  child  takes  Smallpox, 
perhaps  severely  ;  such  results  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 


TABLE  IV. 

Analysis  of  all  the  cases  of  Smallpox  after  Vaccination,  admitted  at  the  Smallpox  and  Vacci- 
nation Hospital,  London,  for  a  period  of  20  years,  viz.,  from  1836  to  1855,  inclusive,  show- 
ing, from  a  careful  examination  of  the  cicatrices,  the  relative  amount  of  security  given  by 
the  number  of  vesicles  produced  at  vaccination  ;  and,  judging  from  the  character  of  the 
cicatrices,  the  probable  state  of  activity  and  efficacy  of  the  lymph  used  for  Vaccination. 


ii 

|3 

i 

Sbbultb. 

Falients  admitted  with  Smallpox. 

s 

O 

978 
835 

841 
616 

300 

202 

356 
183 

269 
14 

i 

« 

54 
134 

32 
67 

7 
9 

2 
3 

101 
3 

Rat*  p«r  aent.  of 
Mortality  from 

SmiiUpox,  aft«r 

deducting  entirely 

the  cases  affected 

by  inprraddad 

dUaasa. 

1.  Having  one  vaccine  cicatrix  .  . 

2.  Having  two  vaccine  cicatrices  . 

3.  Having  three  vaccine  cicatrices 

4.  Having  four  or  more  vaccine  \ 

cicatrices $ 

6.  Stated  to  have  been  vaccina- ) 
ted,  but  having  no  cicatrix  ) 

6.  Stated  to  have  been  vaccina-  ) 
ted,  but  particulars  of  eica-  > 
trix  not  recorded ) 

2001  j 

1446^ 

618  J 

644| 

370 

17 

good 
indifferent 

good 
indifferent 

good 
indifferent 

good 
indiiSerent 

1032 
969 

873 
673 

307 

211 

358 
186 

370 
17 

15 
21 

12 
10 

4 
2 

0 
2 

18 

23-67 
6-6« 

4896 

4896 

4494 

402 

86 

6-6S 

Notes. — A  good  vaccine  cicatrix  may  be  described  as  distinct,  foveated,  dotted,  or  indented, 
in  some  instances  radiated,  and  having  a  well,  or  tolerably  well,  defined  edge. 

An  indifferent  cicatrix— as  indistinct,  smooth,  without  indentation,  and  with  an  irregular 
and  ill-defined  edge. 

Aggregate  mortality  with  good  vaccine  cicatrices,  f^om  Smallpox  alone,  uninfluenced  by 
other  diseases,  2-52  per  cent. 

Aggregate  mortality  with  indifferent  vaccine  cicatrices,  from  Smallpox  alone,  uninflaenoed 
by  other  diseases,  8*82  per  cent. 

There  is  found  to  be  a  mortality  of  about  2  per  cent,  in  vaccinated  as  well  as  unvacoinated 
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nating,  ia  persons  who  have  had  Small- 
pox Boter  having  Deen  vaccinated  several 
years  previously. 

Three-fourths  of  the  cases  had  taken 
the  Tsccination  in  but  one  or  two  places, 
and  SQiong  these,  by  fiur  the  largest  pro- 
tnrtionate  mortality  firom  Smallpox  has 
alien  ;  aad  what  should  also  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  memory'  is,  that  by  far 
the  largest  amount  of  suffering  and  dis- 
figurement have  been  produced  in  those 
in  this  category  who  recovered.  It  ia  not 
amply  those  who  died  in  the  one  class  of 
cues  that  suffered  more  than  others  to 
which  we  are  desirous  of  drawing  the 
attention,  but  to  those  belonging  to  this 
dass  who  escaped  dying  that  also  suffered 
and  were  disfigured,  a  great  deal  more 
than  those  ia  another  cl^  in  whom  the 
vaccination  had  taken  effect,  in  four  or 
more  places  and  recovered.  This  is  very 
important  to  keep  in  mind.  By  vaccinat- 
ing so  as  to  take  effect  in  four  or  more 
places,  we  not  only  save  life,  but  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  su£fering  and  subsequent 
damage  to  the  appearance  of  the  person, 
which  in  females,  at  least,  is  of  great  con- 
geqaence,  and  not  always  quite  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  males. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  544  cases 
having  four  or  more  vaccine  cicatrices, 
only  half  of  1  per  cent,  died  of  Smallpox, 
or  1  in  200 ;  whereas  of  969  cases;  with 
only  one  indifierent  vaccine  cicatrix,  just 
upon  12  per  cent,  died ;  in  each  instance 
antecedent  or  superadded  disease  has  been 
deducted,  so  as  to  leave  the  death,  as  far 
as  could  be  known,  purely  the  result  of 
Smallpox.  Here,  then,  is  a  very  import- 
ant practical  point  to  bear  in  mmd  when 
vaccinating :  if  only  one  indifferent  cica- 
trix remains  from  the  operation,  such 
persons,  taking  Smallpox  in  after  life,  die 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  ;  on  the  other 
band,  if  four  or  more  cicatrices  remain, 
only  half  of  1  per  cent,  will  die  of  Small- 
pox. 

It  should  be  fhrther  observed,  that  of 
370  persons  who  believed  themselves  vac- 
cinated, but  who  had  no  cicatrix  to  show 
ibr  having  been  vaccinated,  but  who 
kosted  to  it  for  their  protection,  they 
^ed  of  Smallpox  at  the  rate  of  23^  per 
cent.  This  tigain  is  a  ver^  important 
practical  ]x>int  to  bear  in  mmd  ;  persons 
having  no  cicatrix  remaining  from  vacci- 
nation should  by  all  means  he  urged  to  be 
re-vaccinated,  else  they  may  very  likelv 
aome  day  fall  a  prey  to  Smallpmx ;  such 
persons  are  in  a  very  unsafe  position. 

Now,  what  has  been  going  on  In  Lon- 
don for  years  past,  as  seen  in  patients 
who  have  been  admitted  with  Smallpox 
at  the  hospital,  has  been  going  on  also, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  persons  who  have  gone  through 
toe  disease  elsewhere — a  very  large 
majority  of  the  patients  admitted  at  the 


hospital  are  not  Londoners,  bnt  persons 
who  have  come  to  London  from  the  coun- 
try, to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  servants,  or 
are  employed  in  different  ways  of  business. 
They  were  vaccinated  in  the  country. 

Tne  security  of  vaccinated  jwrsons  will 
be  seen  by  Table  IV.  gradually  to  rise, 
not  only  from  the  number  of  cicatrices 
produced  at  vaccination,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  cicatrices,  agree- 
ing with  the  description  given,  ia  the 
notes  of  the  Table,  of  the  characteristics 
of  good  and  indifferent  cicatrices.  Active 
vaccine  lymph,  such  as  leaves  clear  per- 
manent cicatrices,  is  evidently  indicated 
as  the  most  desirable  to  select  for  use  in 
vaccinating.  Another  recommendation 
is,  that  it  takes  effect  more  reatlily  at  the 
time  of  using  it.  Long  humanized  lymph 
requires  a  more  dexterous  hand  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  uniform  and  penect 
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in  the  notes  of  Table  IV.  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  aggregate  mortality  in  per- 
sons who  have  Smallpox  is  much  less  in 
those  with  good,  than  in  those  with  indif- 
ferent vaccine  cicatrices :  thus  taking  all 
the  cases  together,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  cicatrices,  those  with  good  cicatrices 
died  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  only  ; 
whereas  those  with  indifferent  cicatrices 
died  at  the  rate  of  8|  per  cent. :  this  is 
also  a  very  important  subject  to  remem- 
ber, carrymg  with  it,  as  it  does,  the  in- 
creased amount  of  danger  and  suffering 
when  Smallpox  arises.  One  really  goo<l, 
circular,  radiated,  and  indented  cicatrix, 
is  worth  two  or  three  indifferent  cicatrices 
generally,  such  as  can  hardly  be  seen. 
With  good,  active,  eighth-day  lymph,  an 
expert  vaccinator  will  nardly  ever  fail ;  cer- 
tainly not  above  once  in  150  times.  We 
may,  indeed,  confidently  state,  from  those 
on  whom  we  can  rely,  and  from  our  own- 
experience  in  vaccinating,  that  the  failures 
will  not  be  nearly  so  often  as  once  in  150 
timeJ9 ;  they  should  be  very  rare  occur- 
rences indeed,  in  good  hands. 

In  the  course  of  years,  vaccine  Ijrmph 
becomes  humanized,    by  passing  many 
times  through  the  subject,  and  can  only 
be  kept  in  a  goo<l  state  of  efficiency  by 
having  many  subjects  constantly  to  select 
from  for  its  continuance,  and  even  then 
the  cicatrices  it  leaves,  after  many  years' 
use,   are  not  so  good  as  they  were  for- 
merly ;  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  can 
bear  witness  from  our  own  experience, 
and  it  is  shown  by  the  above  Table  how 
very  important  it  is  to  have  lymph  that 
leaves  good  permanent  cicatrices. 
Out  of  lai^e  numbers  of  cases  of  Small- 
I  pox  after  vaccination,  viz.  1958,  admitted 
I  into  the  Smallpox  Hospital  during  the 
years  18(53  and  1864 — bmallpox  having 
'  been    epidemic    in    London    throughout 
these  entire  years — the  mortality  after 
vaccination  shows  a  considerable  increase, 
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viz.  from  6*56  per  cent,  as  given  in  Table 
IV.,  for  twenty  years— 1836  to  1855 — to  a 
mortality  of  9*2  per  cent,  out  of  1058  cases 
for  the  years  1803-4 ;  all  patients  mani- 
festing antecedent  or  su^iudded  diseases 
having  been  deducted  Irom  the  calcula- 
tion as  in  the  former  instance,  in  making 
Table  IV. 

It  is  a  question  that  may  be  fairly  and 
properly  entertained,  and  deserves  very 
mature  deliberation,  whether  we  ought 
not  to  resort  more  frequently  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  to  supplies  of  Ivmph 
from  the  cow.  A  good  stock  should  not 
be  carelessly  given  up  ;  with  many  sub- 
jects constantly  to  operate  on,  and  choose 
from,  it  can  l>e  kept  for  many  years  in  a 
good  active  state  of  efficiency ;  and,  how- 
ever many  may  be  vaccinated,  the  lymph 
can  only  make  the  circuit  of  the  human 
body  fifty-two  times  every  year,  yet  this 
multiplied  by  twenty  or  thirty,  as  the  case 
mav  be,  according  to  the  number  of  years, 
makes  the  total  number  considerable. 
The  able  and  interesting  researches  of 
Mr.  Ceely  of  Aylesbury,'  by  which  he 
established  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
lymph  from  the  cow,  by  inoculating  these 
animals  with  the  virus  of  human  Small- 
pox, has  secured  to  us  the  means  of  pro- 
curing fresh  supplies  of  vaccine  lymph 
should  it  be  difficult  to  meet  with  the  dis- 
ease in  its  natural  state  in  these  animals. 

Mr.  Badcock,  formerly  of  Brighton, 
now  of  Camberwell  Grove,  informs  me 
that  he  has  succeeded  thirty-seven  times 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  in- 
oculating the  cow  with  the  virus  of  human 
Smallpox. 

The  subject  of  deterioration  of  vaccine 
lymph  will  be  of  course  a  disputed  point. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  diseases 
of  this  class  do  not  alter  ;  that  they  re- 
main perpetually  the  same  ;  that  Small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  the  same 
now  as  they  were  originally,  and  ever  will 
be.  This  argument  may  De  regarded  as 
true  generally,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  vaccinia  is  not  genuine  Variola, 
even  when  we  know  the  disease  has  been 
produced  in  the  cow  by  inoculation  with 
the  virus  of  human  Variola.  In  passing 
the  disease  through  the  cow  it  thereby 
undergoes  alteration,  and  is  not  after- 
wards communicable  to  man  by  infection 
as  true  Variola  is ;  nor  is  vaccmia  one  of 
the  diseases  natural  to  man,  but  is  only 
taken  by  him  through  the  agency  of  In- 
oculation :  therefore,  on  this  accViunt,  it 
is  likely  from  a  variety  of  circumstances 
to  underzo  dezeneration,  as  it  is  a  disease 


when  the  body  is  most  prone  to  receive  it, 
as  we  may  suppose  the  body  is  when  dis- 
ease is  taken  m  the  natural  way.  We 
feel  bound,  however,  to  state  we  liave  fre- 
quently produced,  lately,  with  lymph 
brought  into  use  by  Jenner  more  than 
fifty  years  since,  vaccine  vesicles  which, 
on  comparison,  exactly  correspond  with 
the  vesicles  sketched  in  Jenner's  original 
work,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  vac- 
cine disease ;  but  we  also  feerbound  to 
state  for  consideration,  reflection,  and 
practical  deduction,  the  facts  with  regard 
to  Smallpox  after  vaccination  which  have 
come  before  us  at  the  Smallpox  UospitaL 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

According  to  a  statement  of  Dr.  San- 
derson,' as  reported  to  him  by  the  local 
medical  practitioners,  the  cows  still  suf- 
fer from  the  true  cow-pox  every  spring, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  the  birthplace 
of  Jenner. 

Every  now  and  then  a  patient  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Smallpox  Hospital  who 
has  been  vaccinated  after  the  symptoms 
of  Smallpox  liave  appeared,  the  disease 
bein^  known  to  be  Smallpox  when  the 
vaccination  was  performed.  Several  pa- 
tients were  thus  admitted  a  few  years 
since  from  one  of  our  largest  west-end 
London  parishes  These  vaccinations 
must  have  been  done  under  a  total  misap- 
prehension of  the  powers  of  vaccination 
to  control  Smallpox.  It  does  no  good 
whatever  when  so  performed,  and  should 
not  be  repeated,  aa  it  only  tends  to  bring 
vaccination  into  discredit  with  the  public. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  these  :— Vacci- 
nation to  be  eflective  should  have  gone  on 
to  the  stage  of  areola  before  there  is  any 
illness  from  Smallpox.  It  has  before  been 
stated  that  when  Smallpox  lias  been  taken 
into  the  system  there  is  twelve  days'  free- 
dom from  illness  generallyj  forty-eight 
hours'  illness,  and  then  the  disease  begins 
to  appear  on  the  skin.  The  areola  of  vac- 
cination is  not  fully  formed  until  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  of  the  progress  of  the  vaccine 
vesicles,  on  those  who  have  never  been 
vaccinated  before ;  so  that  unless  there 
has  been  time  for  the  areola  to  be  formed 
aft«r  the  vaccination,  before  the  illness 
produced  by  Smallpox  begins,  the  vacci- 
nation will  not  be  of  the  least  benefit. 
The  progress  of  vaccination  is  generally — 
not  always — interrupted  as  soon  as  the 
illness  from  Smallpox  commences,  but  as 
it  never  can  be  exactly  known  when 
Smallpox  is  taken,  so  long  as  persons  are 
well  in  a  house  where  it  exists  it  will  be 
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gjmptoms  of  Smallpox  have  actually  com- 
menced.      £xainple  : —  Suppose    an    un- 
vaccinated  person  to  inliale  the  gemi  of 
Tariola  on  a  Monday :  if  he  be  vaccinated 
as  late  as  on  the  ioUowing  Wednesday, 
the  vact-ination  wUl  be  in  time  to  prevent 
Smallpox  being  developed ;    if  it  be  put 
off  until  Thursday,  the  Smallpox  will  ap- 
pear, but  will  be  modified  ;  if  the  vaccina- 
tion be  delayed  until  Fri<tey,  it  will  be  of 
no  use,  it  will  not  have  had  time  to  reach 
the  st^e  of  areola,  the  index  of  safety, 
before  the  illness  of  Smallpox  begins  :  this 
we  have  seen  over  and  over  again,  and 
know  it  to  be  the  exact  state  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Be-vaccination  will  have  effect  two 
da}°«  later  than  will  vaccination  that  is 
performed  for  the  first  time,  because  re- 
vaccinated  cases  reach  the  stage  of  areola 
two  or  three  days  sooner  than  in  those 
persons  vaccinated  for  the  first  time.   Foiu: 
or  five  years  since,  Snialli)ox  occurred  in 
a  family  at  Richmond,  consisting  of  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  their  niece.   We  received 
the  account  of  the  occurrence  from  the 
man,  the  only  one  of  the  three  admitted 
into  the  hospital.    The  niece  was  the  first 
attacked   with    the    disease,    and    died. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  woman 
was  attacked,  and  died ;    both  at  Rich- 
mond.    During  the  woman's  illness  the 
man  was  vaccinated,  and  he  had  five  large 
vaccine  vesicles  on  his  arm,  without  any 
anola,  on  his  admission,  in  the  early  stage 
of  Smallpox,  at  the  hospital.     The  pro- 
gress of  the  vaccine  vesicles  was  arrested 
by  the  Smallpox  ;  the  man  went  through 
coutluent   Smallpox,  wholly   unmodified, 
and  died.     Xow  had  the  vaccination  been 
performed  one  day  sooner  the  Smallpox 
woold   have    been    modified — two   days 
sooner,  and  the  man  would  have  been 
saved  from  it  altogether  :  this  shows  the 
necessity  of  performing  the  vaccination  as 
promptly    as   possible    in    houses  where 
Smallpox  exists.    Three  weeks  or  a  month 
had  been  lost  after  the  first  outbreak  of 
Smallpox  in  the  house  before  the  vaccina- 
tion was  performed  on  this  man. 

Bt-vaccinatUm. — It  is  found  on  examin- 
ing large  numbers  of  persons  attacked 
with  Smallpox  after  vaccination,  that  the 
majority  of^  those  attacked  are  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-five  years  old,  and  that 
they  had  been  almost  invariably  vacci- 
nated in  infancy.'  This  may  be  partly 
accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  persons  of  this 
age  coming  to  London  from  the  country 
to  act  as  servants,  in  shops,  &c.  But  it 
woold  seem  that  all  persons  at  this  age 
become  more  liable  to  take  the  disease 
fiten  than  earlier,  or  later  in  life ;  they 
become,  in  fact,  more  susceptible  to  it  at 
this  age  than  sooner  after  vaccination.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  a  wise  course 

'  See  Hejl.-ChiT.  Trans.,  vol.  zzxvi.  pp. 
377,380. 


to  pursue  to  recommend  all  persons  on 
reaching  adult  age,  especially  if  about  to 
change  their  place  of  residence,  to  be  ex- 
amined as  to  their  probable  security 
against  Smallpox.  If  they  have  four  or 
more  good  cicatrices  from  vaccination  they 
are  tolerably  safe;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  but  one  cicatrix,  and  that  such 
as  can  hardly  be  seen,  or  no  cicatrix  at 
all,  such  persons  had  better  be  re-vacci- 
nated as  a  matter  of  precaution.  These 
remarks  apply  especially  to  persons  on 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an- 
other, more  particularly  if  the  climate  be 
very  different  fnim  the  one  where  they 
have  been  living.  Any  change  from  either 
a  hot  to  a  cold,  or  colder  climate,  renders 
persons  liable  to  contract  Smallpox.  Per- 
sons coming  from  India  to  England  should 
be  re-vaccinated.  Vaccination,  judging 
from  the  cicatrices,  does  not  appear  to 
take  effect  so  well  in  India  as  in  England. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there,  dur- 
ing the  hot  season,  the  vaccine  lymph  is 
said  to  suffer  deterioration.  However 
this  may  be,  on  examining  persons  who 
have  been  vaccinated  in  India,  the  cica- 
trices left  by  vaccination  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  very  indifferent.  Further, 
it  would  seem,  that  persons  who  have 
been  inoculated  for  Smallpox  or  have  had 
Smallpox,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
this  disease  a  second  time,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned,  and  that  a  predis- 
position to  contract  the  disease  is  renewed 
by  any  great  change  of  climate,  either  to 
a  hotter  or  colder  temperature. 

In  commendation  of  re-vaccination  we 
may  state  that  but  very  few  patients  have 
been  admitted  with  smallpox  into  the 
Smallpox  Hospital,  who  stated  that  they 
had  been  re-vaccinated  with  effect,  and 
that  these  few  have  had  Smallpox  in  a 
very  mild  form.  For  just  upon  thirty 
years  we  have  re-vaccinated  all  the  nurses 
and  servants  who  had  not  had  Smallpox, 
on  their  coming  to  live  at  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  and  not  one  of  them  has  con- 
tracted Smallpox  during  their  stay  there. 
Re-vaccination  has  been  extensively  prac- 
tised for  some  years  past,  at  statecl  inter- 
vals, and  seemingly  with  good  effect,  on 
the  troops  of  some  of  the  foreign  armies, 
more  especially  and  persevcringly  on  the 
armies  of  Gern)any.  Combining  all  these 
circumstances  together,  we  therefore  feel 
perfectly  justified  in  recommending  re- 
vaccination  for  extensive  adoption,  after 
adult  age,  in  England;  especially  to  per- 
sons who  appear,  from  their  cicatrices,  to 
have  been  but  indifferently  vaccinated  in 
infancy. 

For  a  very  masterly  summary  of  the 
effect  produced  by  vaccination  on  the  in- 
habitants of  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
whole  subject  of  vaccination  and  Smallpox, 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  earnestly  recom- 
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mend  to  all  persons  interested  In  vaccina-  I 
tion,  the  perusal  of  the  Blue  Book,  by 
John  Simon,  Esq.,  Medical  OflScer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  entitled  '•  Papers  relating 
to  the  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccina- 
tion. 1857."  It  is  to  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Epidemic  Diffusion  of  Smallpox. 
— Epidemics  of  Smallpox  begin  Generally, 
in  London,  In  the  autumnal  period  of  tne 
year.     The  moist  weatlier  of  the  autumn 
seems  to  be  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease.    When,  however.  It  has  once  been 
set  going,  it  continues  often  tliroughout 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  quite  uumtlu- 
enced  either  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  or  the 
heat  of  summer.    A  larger  number  of  pa- 
tients have,  on  several  occasions,  during 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  been 
admitted  into  the  Smallpox  Hospital  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Mav  tnan  In  any  other 
month  ef  the  year.    The  present  epidemic 
of  Smallpox  has  lasted  an  unusually  long 
time  ;  it  has  now  (Septemt)er,  1865)  been 
going  on  continuously  for  three  years. 
From  1796  to  1825  there  was  not  any  epi-  ' 
demic  of  Smallpox  In  London.    After  that  | 
came  the  epidemic  of  1838.    Since  then  , 
epidemics  have  followed  in  rapid  succes-  \ 
sion.     There  was  one  in  the  winter  of 
1840-1.    Smallpox  was  epidemic  again  in 
1844-5,  In  1848,  in  18.51-2,  In  1854-.5-6,  In  • 
lH5ft-60,  and  in  1863-4-5.    The  epidemic  : 
of  1844  began  In  May;  ail  the  rest  had  their 
commencement  in  the  autumnal  period  of  \ 
the  year.    We  are  quite  unable  to  explain 
why  the  disease  becomes  at  times  epi-  i 
demic,  then   culminates,  and    then  de- 
clines; nothing  has  vet  occurred  to  lead  ■ 
us  to  the  solution  of  this  question.    The  ' 
decline  would  not  seem  to  be  for  want  of  i 
subjects  to  act  on,  as  of  late  years  fresh 
epidemics  have  commenced  two  or  three 
years  only  after  the  preceding  epidemics  , 
had  ceased,  and  the  disease  has  attacked  ' 
numerous  persons  of  adult  age  who  were 
residing  in  the  same  place  when  the  dis-  I 
ease  was  raging  there  but  a  short  time 
before,  but  who  missed  taking  it  then.    A 
probable  explanation  of  this  would  be  that  ' 
durino;  the  epidemic  that  had  just  before  ' 

Casseu,  these  persons  were  not  so  suscepti-  i 
le  to  the  influence  of  the  variolous  pol-  | 
son,  although  they  became  so  a  short  time 
afterwanls ;   this  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  obvious  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence, whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  true  one. 


was  practised  at  Constantinople  in  1700. 
Dr.  Gregory'  writes;  "About  the  year 
1703,  rumors  of  the  great  success  of  this 
operation  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
TImoni,  a  Greek  physician,  who  had 
studied  and  graduated  at  Oxford.  He 
subsequently  settled  at  Constantinople, 
and  being  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  discovery,  wrote  an  account  of  It,  in 
1713,  to  his  English  correspondent.  Dr. 
Woodward,  which  in  the  following  year 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. In  1716,  Dr.  Pylarini,  the  Ve- 
netian consul  at  Smyrna,  having  also 
learnt  the  success  of  this  Turkish  prac- 
tice, published  an  account  of  It  at  Venice. 
A  notice  of  this  work  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1716,  and 
these  favorable  accounts  were  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
(an  English  surgeon  who  had  travelled  in 
Turkey)  in  his  Essay  on  External  Beme- 
dies,  published  In  London  In  1715. 

"Ifo  notice,  however,  was  taken  of 
these  Important  facts  by  any  English  phy- 
sician, and  the  idea  of  transplanting  or 
engrafting  Smallpox  (as  the  process  was 
called)  was  well-nigh  forgotten  in  London, 
when  the  celebrated  Letter  of  Latly  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  appeared,  which  de- 
scribed the  practice  in  so  lively  a  manner 
as  to  attract  public  attention.'  '  The 
Smallpox,'  she  writes,  'so  general  and  so 
fatal  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless 
by  the  Invention  of  engrafting,  which  is 
the  term  they  give  it.  There  Is  a  set  of 
old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to 
perform  the  operation.  Every  year  thou- 
sands undergo  it,  and  the  French  Ambas- 
sador observes  pleasantly  that  they  take 
the  Smallpox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as 
they  take  the  waters  In  other  countries. 
There  is  no  example  of  any  one  that  has 
died  of  it,  and  you  may  believe  I  am  well 
satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the  experiment, 
since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little 
son.  I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains 
to  bring  this  careful  invention  into  fashion 
in  En^and.' 

"  She  kept  her  word,  and  to  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  this  lady  the  Introduc- 
tion of  inoculation  Into  this  country  is 
altogether  due;  her  own  daughter  wsjs  re- 
served to  be  the  first  example  of  inocula- 
tion In  England.  This  event  occurred  In 
1721,  and  its  success  was  complete." 

Through  the  advice  of  Drs.  TImoni  and 
Pylarini,  inoculation  was  begun  in  Ame- 
rica in  1721,  by  Dr.  Boylston;  244  persons 
were  inoculated,  and  six  died.   About  the 
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tury  that  it  was  revived.  In  1746,  the 
Smallpox  and  luoculation  Iluspital,  Lou- 
don, was  founded,  that  tlie  iM>or  might 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  inoculation, 
which  had  hitherto  beeu  cuufiued  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  rich.  IniK-ulation 
was  continued  there  until  1K22.  Dr. 
Gregory  went  carefully  over  the  records 
of  the  hospital  for  this  period,  and  found 
that  only  three  in  a  thousand  died  of  in- 
oculation. The  inoculated  disease  was 
osoally  very  mild,  but  not  invariably  so. 
The  great  objection  to  it  was,  that  it 
spread  Smallpox  just  as  the  natural  dis- 
ease did.  It  could  be  set  going  anywhere 
bv  sending  in  a  letter  a  bit' of  cotton- 
thread  dipped  in  variolous  Ivmph  for  the 
purpose  of  inoculation;  so  tliat,  although 
the  practice  was  of  great  advantage  to  in- 
dividuals, it  was  very  destructive  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  the  general  mortality 
from  Smallpox  was  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. 

About  the  time  the  hospital  was  found- 
ed, two  brothers,  Robert  and  Daniel  Sut- 
ton, one  practising  at  Burv  St.  Edmunds, 
in  Suffolk,  the  other  at  Ingatestone,  in 
Essex,  by  carrying  out  more  fully  than 
had  been  done  tefore,  the  practice  of 
treatiiio;  Smallpox  suggested  by  Syden- 
ham, improvea  amazingly  the  mmle  of 
managing  those  under  inoculation.  Their 
practice  was  adopted  by  Baron  Dimsdale, 
who  obtained  great  celebrity  as  an  inix;u- 
lator.  It  consisted  in  giving  purgative 
medicine,  spare  diet,  and  exposing  the 
patient  finely  to  cold  air  in  the  day,  and 
making  hiiu  sleep  in  a  large  airy  apart- 
ment at  night. 

'■'■  Pheiwmenu  of  Inondaiinn. — On  the 
second  day  after  the  operation,  if  the  part 
lie  viewed  with  a  lens,  there  appears  an 
orange-colored  stain  about  the  incision, 
and  the  surrounding  skin  seeius  contract- 
ed. On  the  following  day  a  minute  papu- 
lar elevation  of  the  skin  is  perceptible, 
which  on  the  fourth  day  is  transformed 
into  a  vesicle  with  a  depressed  centre. 
The  patient  perceives  an  itching  in  the 
part.  On  the  sixth  day,  some  pain  and 
stifihess  are  felt  in  the  axilla,  proving  the 
absorption  of  the  virus  into  the  general 
mass  of  blood.  Occasionally  on  the  sev- 
enth, but  oflener  on  the  eighth  day,  rigors 
occur,  accompanied  sometimes  with  faint- 
ishness,  sometimes  with  pain  of  the  back, 
headache,  or  vomiting.   The  patient  com- 


nate  circumstances  inoculation  might  be 
justifiably  had  recourse  to.  First,  for  in- 
stance, when  Smallpox  breaks  out  on 
Ixianl  ship,  and  there  is  not  any  vaccine 
lymph  at  hand,  or  a  probability  of  any 
being  soon  obtained,  and  p^'rsons  are 
present  who  have  neither  been  vaccinated 
nor  have  had  Smallpox.  Secondly,  when 
Smallpox  occurs  in  our  colonial  posses- 
sions, and  several  months  must  elapse  be- 
fore vaccine  lymph  can  be  procured  from 
England,  or  elsewhere.     Under  these  cir- 

,  cumstauces,  on  board  ship  where  Small- 
pox exists,  or  in  houses  in  the  colonies 

i  where  unvaccinated  pei-sons  are  unavoid- 
ably compelled  to  remain  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Smallpox,  inoculation  of  them 
would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  Then  it 
will  have  to  be  considered  and  determined, 
as  so  many  persons  now  take  Smallpox 
after  vaitcination,  and  the  badlv-vacci- 
nated  suffer  so  severely  and  fatally  from 
Smallpox,  whether  the  vaccinated  who 
have  been  badly  vaccinated  should  have 
their  vaccination  tested  by  inoculation. 
It  may  be  pretty  well  known,  by  attend- 
ing carefully  to  the  previous  statements 
in  this  article,  whether  persons  have  been 
well  vaccinated  or  not.  If  they  have  four 
or  five  good  vaccine  cicatrices,  readily  dis- 
cernible, they  will  most  likely  have  Small- 
pox in  a  mild  form  if  they  take  it,  and 
need  not  be  inoculated.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  only  one  cicatrix  that 
can  but  just  be  seen,  or  no  cicatrix  at  all, 
they  will  probably  have  Smalljiox,  if  they 
take  it,  in  a  severe  form.  Rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  contracting  a  dangerous 
attack  of  Small^iox  by  inhalation,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  wiser  that  they  should 
have  their  vaccination  tested  by  inocula- 
tion. It  is  no  doubt  a  choice  of  evils,  but 
the  evil  is  likely  to  be  much  less  of  having 
Smallpox  by  inoculation  than  of  having  it 
by  inhalation. 

In  ships,  or  in  houses  in  the  colonies, 
then,  where  there  is  Smallpox,  and  where 
no  vaccine  lymph  can  be  ootained  to  vac- 
cinate those  who  have  not  l>ecn  vaccinated 
or  to  re-vaccinate  those  who  have  l)een 
badly  vaccinated  ;  and  where  the  inmates 
cannot  get  away,  no  further  harm  would 
be  done  to  the  public  by  inoculating  those 
who  are  presumably  unsafe,  and  unavoid- 
ably obliged  to  be  resident  in  such  ships 
or  houses.  The  greatest  objection,  as  be- 
fore slated,  to  the  practice  of  inoculation. 
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the  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
it  is  delermined  to  inoculate,  the  variolous 
lymph  for  inoculation  should  be  taken 
when  Umirid,  and  on  t\\^  fifth  or  sixth  day 
of  eruption,    and   when   practicable,  it 


should  be  chosen  from  a  mild  form  of  dis- 
ease, and  inserted  into  the  arm  in  but  one 
place,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  being  to 
give  Smallpox  in  the  mildest  possible  yva-y. 


VACCINATION". 

By  Edward  Cator  Seaton,  M.D. 


VACCtNATiON,  or  Vaccine  Inoculation, 
is  the  process  by  which  a  peculiar  specific 
disease — Vaccinia  or  the  Cow-pox  (from 
the  Latin,  txtcca,  a  cow) — is  introduced 
into  the  human  system  with  the  view  of 
protecting  it  against  an  attack  of  small- 
pox. 

The  Cow-pox  never  originates  sponta- 
neously in  man,  but  (as  its  name  implies) 
is  a  disease  natural  to,  and  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in,  the  cow ;  particularly, 
and  indeed  as  a  disease  of  spontaneous 
origin  almost  exclusively,  in  the  uiilch 
cow.  As  observed  in  that  animal  it  is  a 
vesicular  affection,  occurring  either  casu- 
ally or  as  an  epizootic,  the  vesicles  mani- 
festing themselves  chiefly  or  entirely  on 
the  t«it8  and  udder.  It  has  a  very  precise 
and  definite  course.  About  four  days 
from  the  probable  period  of  invasion, 
without  any  or  with  scarcely  any  appa- 
rent general  indisposition,  small,  red, 
rather  tender  papules  appear  near  the 
udder  and  on  the  body  of  the  teats. 
These  become  developed  into  vesicles,  the 
most  characteristic  or  which  are  soon  seen 
to  have  an  elevated  margin,  a  central  cup- 
like depression,  and  by  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  generally  a  pale  rose  or  light  damask 
areola,  not  more  than  a  Hne  or  two  in 
width,  about  the  base.  In  two  or  three 
days  more  the  disease  has  reached  its 
acme  ;  the  areola  has  extended  to  four  or 
five  lines,  with  circumscril)ed  induration 
of  adjacent  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tis- 
sue :  the  vesicles,  if  they  have  not  already 
burst,  are  turgid  with  lymph  which,  be- 
fore perfectly  clear,  is  now  becoming 
opaque.  By  the  twelfth  dav  the  lymph  is 
more  decidedly  turbid  and  a  pi-ocess  of 
desiccation  and  incrustation  has  begun, 
which  in  five  or  six  days  more  is  complete. 
The  crusts  so  formed  separate  spontane- 
ously at  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  from  invasion,  leaving  behind 
them  pennanent  slightly-depressed  cica- 
trices. From  traction  m  the  prm.'ess  of 
milking,  the  vesicles  when  fully  formed 
very  generally  burst,  and  the  lymph  which 


I  exudes  from  them  is  frequently  found  to 
produce  sores  of  a  definite  and  similar 
I  character  on  the  hands  of  the  milkers, 
'  who,  in  their  turn,  transfer  the  lymph  to, 
,  and  become  the  means  of  infecting,  other 
I  animals  in  the  dairy. 

A  popular  notion  which  existed  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  as  in  some  other 
,  dairy  districts,  that  milkers  who  had  thus 
been  infected  were  afterwards  insuscepti- 
ble of  smallpox,  attracted  about  a  century 
ago  (in  1768)  the  attention  of  Edward 
Jenner,  at  that  time  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon at  Sodbur}',  near  Bristol.    The  im- 
pression then  made  on  his  mind  was  never 
effaced.     At  a  very  early  period  of  his 
medical  career  he  set  himself  U)  investigate 
the  truth  of  the  popular  belief;  and,  in 
the  course  of  inquiries  and    reflections 
which  satisfied  him  on  this    point,    his 
genius  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  propagate  the  Cox-pox  at  will 
in  man,  first  by  directly  inoculating  it 
fn)m  the  cow  and  then  from  one  human 
subject  to  another,  and  that  therewith 
protection  against  smallpox  might  be  im- 
parted in  perpetuity.     Many  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  put 
this  idea  to  experimental    proof.      But 
when  at  length  he  communicated  to  the 
world  (in  1708),  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  and  EflTects  of  the  Variote  Vac- 
cinae— "that  masterpiece  of  medical  in- 
duction," as  it  has  justly  been  called' — 
his  great  discovery  of  Vaccination,  he  had 
already  established  on  a  sufficient  basis  of 
observation  and  experiment  the  following 
among  other  points  relative  to  the  Cow- 
pox  :   (1)  That  this  disease  casually  com- 
municated to  man  has  the  power  of  ren- 
dering him  insusceptible  of  smallpox  ;  (2) 
that  the  specific  Cow-pox  alone,  and  not 
other  eruptions  affecting  the  cow,  which 
might  be  confounded  with   it,  had  this 
protective  power;  (3)  that  the  Cow-pox 

■  Simon,  Letter  prefixed  to  Papers  relating 
to  the  Uistory  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,  p. 
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might  be  communicated  at  will  from  the 
eaw  to  man  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon, 
whenever  the  requisite  opportunity  ex- 
isted ;  and  (4)  that  the  Cow-pox,  once  in- 
grafted on  the  human  subject,  might  be 
continued  from  individual  to  individual  by 
eocxeseire  transmissions,  conferring  on 
each  the  same  immunity  from  smallpox 
as  was  enjoyed  by  the  one  first  infected 
direct  from  the  cow. 

It  is  in  this  transmission  of  Vaccinia 
from  one  human  subject  to  another  that 
the  practical  usefulness  of  Jenuer's  dis- 
covery lies;  and  since  the  process  was 
first  made  known,  all  ordinary  vaccina- 
tions have  been  thus  carried  on.  Indeed, 
although  at  convenient  opportunities,  or 
CD  grounds  which  will  be  hereafter  stated, 
Ivmph  has  at  various  times  since  Jenner's 
day  been  obtained  direct  from  the  cow, 
and  new  stocks,  as  it  were,  thus  intro- 
duced into  practice,  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  vaccinations  of 
the  present  day,  in  this  country  at  least, 
are  performed  with  lymph  transmitted 
&om  the  early  direct  vaccinations  of  Jen- 
nerhinLseUl 

Id  endeavoring  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  present  state  m  our  knowledge  in 
regard  to  Vaccination,  I  shall  (1)  describe 
the  phenomena  of  Cow-pox  as  observed 
in  the  human  subject;  (2)  describe  the 
mode  or  modes  ot  inducing  these  phe- 
nomena, or  of  vaccinating ;  (3)  review  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  extent  and  de^ee 
of  protection  against  smallpox  which  Vac- 
cination affords ;  (4)  state  the  pathologi- 
cal relations  of  variola  and  vaccinia  ;  and 
(.7)  inquire  whether  Vaccination,  in  pro- 
tecting mankind  against  one  disease,  is, 
or  may  be,  the  means  of  introducing  oth- 
ers—whether, in  short,  the  good  that  it 
is  known  to  effect  is  counterbalanced  by 
any,  and  what,  degree  of  possible  harm. 

L  Phenomena  of  Cow-pox  in  thb 
HUMAN  SUBJECT.— The  Symptoms  which 
Cowpox  manifests  in  the  human  subject 
resemble  very  closely  those  already  de- 
scribed as  observed  in  the  cow.  If  some 
vaccine  lymph  be  taken  on  the  point  of  a 
fauoet,  and  inserted  by  puncture  on  the 
arm  of  an  infant  who  has  not  before  l>een 
vaccinated,  no  particular  local  effect  is 
noticeable  for  the  first  two  days ;  but  if 
the  vaccination  be  about  to  succeed,  by 
the  end  of  the  second  or  by  the  third  day 
a  slight  papular  elevation  is  percepti- 
ble, which,  by  the  fiflh  or  sixth  day,  has 
b«»me  a  distinct  vesicle  of  a  bluish-white 
color  with  a  raised  edge,  and  a  peculiar, 
central,  cup-like  depression.  By  the  eighth 
day  (the  dtay  week  from  the  msertidn  of 
the  lymph)  this  vesicle  has  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  is  plump,  round,  and 
more  decidedly  pearl-colored ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  margin,  and  the  depression  of 
its  centre,  are  more  marked.    At  this 


date,  or  sometimes  a  few  hours  earlier,  a 
ring  of  inflammation,  termed  the  areola, 
begins  to  form  about  its  base,  and,  for  the 
next  two  days,  continues  to  spread.  It 
is  circular,  and,  when  fully  developed, 
has  a  diameter  of  from  one  to  three  inch- 
es, and  is  often  attended  with  considera- 
ble hardness  and  swelling  of  the  subjacent 
connective  tissue.  The  establishment  of 
the  areola  demands  always  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner  and  student,  as  the 
anatomical  evidence  that  the  Cow-pox 
has  produced  its  specific  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution. Other  proofs  of  the  constitu- 
tional influence  or  the  Vaccination  are, 
at  this  period  of  its  course,  generally  af- 
forded in  the  child's  restlessness  and  heat 
of  skin,  with  (frequently)  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  with  (some- 
times] swelling  of  the  axillary  glands. 
But  tnese  general  symptoms,  though  sel- 
dom altogether  absent,  are  often  exceed- 
ingly slight ;  nor,  provided  the  areola  be 
properly  formed,  are  they  to  be  looked 
upon  as  indispensable  for  the  protective 
effect  of  Vaccination.  After  the  tenth 
day  the  areola  begins  to  fade,  the  vesicle 
begins  to  dry  in  the  centre,  the  lymph  re- 
maining in  it  becomes  of^que  and  con- 
cretes, and  by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
day,  a  hard  brown  scab  is  formed,  which 
contracts,  dries,  blackens,  and,  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  falls 
off,  leaving  a  cicatrix  commonly  perma- 
nent, and  which  in  character  is  circular, 
somewhat  depressed,  foveated  or  indented 
with  minute  pits,  and  sometimes  radiated. 
Occasionally  certain  constitutional  symp- 
toms beyond  th(»e  already  dest^ribed  are 
observed,.  In  young  children  of  full  habit, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day,  when  the  areola  is  at  its 
height,  an  eruption  of  roseola  will  some- 
times take  place,  chiefly  on  the  extremi- 
ties ;  sometimes  the  eruption  has  a  papu- 
lar form  (vaccine  lichen),  and  sometimes 
it  is  vesicular.  These  eruptions  are  gen- 
erally very  transitory ;  their  ordinary 
duration  does  not  extend  beyond  a  week : 
and  they  very  seldom  indeed  last  beyond 
the  falling  or  the  scab. 

When  tne  mode  of  inserting  or  applying 
the  lymph  has  not  been  by  single  punc- 
ture, or  by  such  abrasion  of  the  skin  as 
would  raise  a  single  vesicle,  but  by  two, 
three,  or  more  pimctures  close-set  to- 
gether, or  by  scarifications  or  abrasions 
over  some  extent  of  surface  in  the  manner 
that  will  hereafter  be  described,  so  that 
two.  three,  or  more  vesicles  are  developed 
in  close  proximity,  these  usually  coalesce, 
and  a  vesicle  results,  the  compound  cha- 
racter of  which  is  very  obvious :  or  there 
may  be  a  crop  of  ooalescent  vesicles,  each 
having  its  distinct  head  with  characteris- 
tic depression.  These  compound  vesicles 
and  crops  are  round,  oval,  or  of  irregular 
outline,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
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they  have  been  induced,  and  the  shape  of  I 
the  resulting  cit-atrice8  varies  accordingly. 

Ttie  clear,  smooth,  supple,  delicate  skin 
of  the  infaut  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
manifesting  in  perfection  tne  local  char- 
acters of  the  vaccine  disease.  In  elder 
children,  and  much  more  in  adults,  though 
the  phenomena  of  prinmry  vaccination 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  infant, 
the  vesicle  is  often  wanting  in  that  plump- 
ness, sharp  definition  of  edge,  ana  beau- 
tiful lustre  which  the  expcrieuced  vaccina- 
tor delights  to  see.  And,  in  the  adult, 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  frequently 
somewhat  retarded,  the  areola  is  apt  to 
be  more  diffuse,  and  swelling  of  the  axil- 
lary glands  is  more  frequently  observed. 

'VV'hen  lymph  is  employed  that  is  derived 
directly  or  very  recently  {as  within  three 
or  four  removes)  from  the  cow,  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  generally  retarded  at 
various  stages.  Papulation  is  sometimes 
deferred  till  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  or 
even  the  tenth  day,  and  the  areola  is  not 
complete  till  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth or  even  the  sixteenth  day.  The 
areola,  when  at  its  height,  is  more  indu- 
rated than  is  observed  in  Vaccination 
with  ordinary  humanized  lymph,  and  is 
said  to  decline  and  revive,  continuing  to 
exhibit  a  brick-red  or  purplish  hue  while 
the  hardness  remains.'  The  papular  and 
vesicular  eruptions,  which  have  been 
above  referred  to  as  occasionally  attend- 
ing Vaccination  at  this  stage  of  its  course, 
are  more  frequently  seen.  The  vesicles 
themselves  are  commonly  not  more  de- 
veloped than  those  produced  by  ordinary 
lymph.  Desiccation  is  generally  pro- 
longed, and  the  crust  is  often  retained  till 
the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  phenomena  in- 
duced by  primary  Vaccination  in  the 
human  subject.  Their  course,  however, 
is  sometimes  modified ;  and  may  be  (<i) 
simply  retarded,  ^6)  simply  accelerated, 
or  (c)  altogether  irregular  and  spurious, 
(a)  BetardM  dno-pox. — The  most  simple 
and  frequently  seen  form  of  retardation  is 
a  mere  delay  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  course 
of  the  vesicle  ;  by  the  eighth  day  it  has 
not  more  size  or 'development  than  ordi- 
narily is  met  with  on  the  sixth,  and  the 
areola  does  not  form  till  the  tenth  day,  or 
even  later.  This  amount  of  retardation 
is  probably  more  frequently  met  with  in 
cold  than  m  hot  weather,  especially  if  the 


lymph  is  inserted  on  another  spot,  and,  as 
the  vesicle  of  the  new  Vaccination  rises, 
that  of  the  first  Vaccination  is  seen  also 
to  develop  itself,  and  the  two  run  their 
course  at  the  same  time.  Bousquct  refers 
to  a  case  (not  in  his  own  practice)  in 
which  this  revival  of  a  dormant  Vaccina- 
tion took  place,  it  was  said,  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks.'  I  have  never  seen  any  case 
in  which  the  vesicle  rose  after  such  a 
delay  as  this ;  but  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which,  without  any  recourse  to  a  second 
Vaccination,  vesicles  have  risen  a  week 
after  the  usual  period,  and  when  success 
had  ceased  to  be  looked  for.  Retarded 
Cow-pox  is  much  more  frequently  seen 
when  Vaccination  is  performed  witli  dry 
lymph  than  when  it  is  done  direct  from 
the  arm :  no  doubt  because,  in  the  former 
case,  the  lymph,  when  deposited  on  the 
cutis,  is  often  in  an  undissolved,  or  imper- 
fectly dissolved,  state.  Mere  retardation 
of  phenomena,  if  these  phenomena  be 
regular  in  their  character,  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  protective 
value  of  the  Vaccination.  Betardation  of 
Vaccination  at  various  stages  of  its  course 
is  often  independent  of  any  obvious 
cause  ;  but  sometimes  it  can  be  traced  to 
certain  conditions  of  the  sj-stem,  as  the 
incubation  of  other  diseases.  If,  for  in- 
stance, vaccine  lymph  has  unwittingly 
been  inserted  in  a  child  who  happened 
to  be  incubating  measles  or  scarlatina,  and 
the  Vaccination  has  succeeded,  the  vesi- 
cles will  usually,  when  the  rubeolar  or 
scarlatinal  symptoms  set  in,  be  arrested  in 
their  course,  and  no  areola  will  be  formed 
till  the  measles  or  scarlatina  have  sub- 
sided.* Again,  when  Vaccination  has 
been  performed  with  effect  on  a  child  who 
is  incubating  smallpox,  the  vaccine  vesi- 
cles usually  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way 
till  the  smallpox  manifests  itself,  and,  even 
after  this,  may  undergo  some  further 
local  development,  the  vaccinia  and  variola 
apparently  going  on  together ;  but  unless, 
before  the  smallpox  appeared,  the  Vacci- 
nafion  had  already  reached  the  sta^  of 
areola,  its  progress  to  that  stage  will  be 
arrested,  in  which  case  it  will  have  no 
effect  in  modifying  the  smallpox,  (b) 
Accelerated  Cow-pox  is  to  be  regarded  with 
much  more  suspicion  than  retarded  Cow- 
pox,  spurious  vaccination  having  generally 
an  accelerated  course.  There  may  be, 
however,  simple  acceleration ;  a  course 
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impaired,  (c)  Irregular  avid  Spurious 
CoK-pox. — Yaccinalion  sometimes  runs  an 
entirely  irregular  course,  ttie  varieties  of 
irregnlarity  being  considerable.  In  one 
form  the  most  frequent,  ttie  course  re- 
sembles that  of  a  revaccination  (as  will 
hereafter  be  described)  instead  of  that  of 
a  primary  Vaccination  ;  the  vesicle  begins 
with  itchiog  and  irritation ;  it  is  acumi- 
nated or  conoidaL  instead  of  l)eing  flat 
ud  with  central  depression,  and  it  con- 
tains sttaw-colored  or  opaque  fluid,  in- 
stead of  clear  lymph  ;  it  has  an  early  or 
inegnlar  areola,  which  is  at  its  height  by 
tiie  liflh  or  sixth  day,  and  when  seen  on 
the  eighth  day  is  far  on  the  decline ;  there 
it  then  a  small  scab  on  the  surfiice  which 
i»»Uy  drops  off  by  the  tenth  day.  Or 
the  local  effect  may  have  been  even  less 
tfaan  this,  and  on  the  eighth  day  there 
maTbe  nothing  remaining  but  a  ver^  thin 
tcab  or  scale  just  about  to  detach  itself 
and  which  at  the  lightest  touch  falls  oS. 
In  other  cases,  the  vesicles,  when  seen  on 
the  eight  day,  are  found  to  have  burst, 
and  to  present  an  irregular  pustuloid  or 
scabby  appearance,  or  to  be  so  many  open 
sores.  It  would  be  difScult,  and  is  quite 
nnnecessary,  to  give  a  verbal  description 
of  each  form  of  irregularity  that  may  be 
obGerved  ;  the  one  important  practical  fact 
beiag  that  a  Vaceijiation  presenting  any  de- 
ntation from  the  perfect  diaracter  of  the  vesir 
de,  ana  the  regular  development  of  the  areola, 
it  not  to  be  rdied  on  as  protective  against 
mmaUpoz.  A  spurious  and  irregular 
course  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  no  doubt, 
aometimes  occurs  without  assignable 
cause,  and  in  the  most  experienced  hands, 
but  it  is  far  more  usually  due  either  to  the 
oae  of  iymph  not  well  chosen  by  the  vac- 
cinator, or  to  something  amiss  in  the 
state  of  the  child  vaccinated.  Thus,  it 
mar  be  seen  in  various  forms  on  several 
cfaildreD  vaccinated  from  the  same  source ; 
or  it  may  occur  in  children  who  are  vac- 
■  dnated  Bom  the  undeniably  good  sources, 
but  who  themselves,  at  the  time,  are  suf- 
feriug  ftom  intertrigo  or  other  affections. 
A  spoilt  and  broken  appearance  of  vesicle, 
which  is  frequently  on  the  eighth  day 
ascribed  to  rubbing  or  mechanical  irrita- 
tiim,  is  often  really  an  irregularity  arising 
from  one  or  other  of  these  causes  ;  and 
the^best  proof  how  much  such  irregulari- 
ties' depend  on  the  care  and  skill  ofvacci- 
nators  is  the  firequency  with  which  they 
we  seen  in  the  hands  of  some  vaccinators, 
and  their  extreme  rarity  in  the  hands  of 
othen.  Parents,  however,  should  alwavs 
be  directed  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  the 
vesicles  uninjiired  in  their  progress,  and 
to  avoid  the  premature  removal  of  the 
crust 

The  local  and  general  symptoms  of  Vac- 
Qsation  seldom  call  for  any  treatment. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  run  an  active 
course ;  the  arm  becomes  inflamed ;  ery- 
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thema,  or  sometimes  true  erysipelas,  de- 
velops itself ;  the  vaccine  vesicle  degener- 
ates into  a  purulent  ulcer,  or  sometimes 
into  a  sloughing  sore,  leaving  a  cicatrix 
which  has  none  of  the  characteristic  pit- 
tings,  but  is  simply  a  puckering,  or  a  flat, 
smooth,  shining  scar.  The  treatment  of 
such  cases  would  be  the  treatment  of  ery- 
sipelas or  of  inflammation  from  any  other 
cause.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  degenera- 
tion of  the  vesicle  thus  taking  place  de- 
prives the  Vaccination  of  all  protective 
power. 

Phenomena  of  Revaccination. — In  the 
majority  of  persons  the  regular  phenomena 
of  Vaccination,  such  as  we  have  described 
them,  can  only  be  produced  once  in  a  life- 
time ;  any  subsequent  introduction  of 
lymph  either  failing  to  produce  any  local 
effect  whatever,  or  (much  more  commonly) 
producing  a  modified  effect,  resembling 
one  of  the  forms  of  spurious  Vaccination. 
The  absence  of  effect  is  relatively  most 
common  in  the  child,  the  spurious  effect 
most  common  in  the  adolescent  and  adult. 
This  spurious  effect  consists  either  in  a 
papule,  or  (more  often)  in  an  acuminated 
vesicle,  witn  a  hard  and  irregular  areola. 
The  symptoms  begin  early,  reach  their 
height  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  dav,  and  then 
decline.  The  scab,  small  and  imperfect, 
forms  generally  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
soon  &ns.  There  is  usually  much  itching, 
and  often  considerable  constitutional  irri- 
tation. Severe  constitutional  symptoms 
are,  out  of  all  proportion,  more  frequent  in 
revaccination  than  in  primary  Vaccina- 
tion; and  in  very  exceptional  cases  the 
vaccine  lymph  may  act  as  an  animal  poi- 
son, giving  rise  to  phlegmonous  erj-sipelas  : 
some  still  rarer  cases  have  occurred  of 
pyaemia,  terminating  fatally.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  results  of  revacci- 
nation are  the  same  as  those  of  primary 
Vaccination,  the  vesicle,  in  shape  and 
character,  being  in  no  degree  distinguish- 
able ;  in  such  cases  the  areola  is  sometimes 
small  and  transitory,  and  the  scab  on  fall- 
ing leaves  a  small  inferior  cicatrix ;  at 
other  times  the  areola  is  perfect,  and  a 
good  cicatrix  is  left.  Normal  vesicles 
resulting  from  revaccination  are  much 
more  frequent  in  adults  than  in  children, 
but  I  have  seen  them  in  the  arms  of  chil- 
dren a  few  years  old,  who  had  excellent 
marks  of  their  first  Vaccination. 

II.  Method  of  VACcrNATiNa. — For 
the  proper  and  successful  conduct  of  Vac- 
cination, special  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  state  of  health  of  the  child  to  be 
vaccinated,  to  the  selection  of  the  lymph 
to  be  used  in  the  Vaccination,  and  to  the 
thorough  insertion  of  it. 

1.  Except  for  pressing  reasons,  children 
should  only  be  vaccinated  when  they  are 
in  good  health.  Especially  must  they  be 
free  from  any  acute  disease,  from  diarrhoea, 
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or  from  any  chronic  disease  known  to  in- 
terfere witli  the  regular  course  of  the  vac- 
cine vesicle.  Of  these  diseases,  the  chief 
are  herpes,  eczema,  and  intertrigo.  The 
latter  affection,  especially,  so  often  modi- 
fies, or  even  completely  spoils  the  course 
of  Vaccination,  that  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence, before  proceeding  to  vaccinate  a 
child,  to  see  that  there  is  no  chafing  he- 
hind  the  ears,  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  or 
in  the  groins.  But  cutaneous  eruptions  of 
all  kinds  are  a  contra-indication,  and,  as 
a  rule,  great  attention  should  be  given  to 
having  the  skin  perfectly  clear,  and  free 
from  them,  before  inserting  vaccine  lymph. 
Of  course  this  rule  is  liable  to  be  modified 
by  circumstances  ;  and  especially  when 
there  is  any  immediate  risk  of  smallpox, 
it  becomes  imperative  to  perform  Vacci- 
nation notwithstanding  these  coutra-indi- 
cations. 

Health  permitting,  all  children  should 
be  vaccinated  in  very  early  infancy.  Inas- 
much as. one-fourth  of  the  deaths  from 
smallpox  in  England  occurs  in  children 
under  the  age  of  one  year,'  it  is  obvious 
that  delay  is  attended  with  extreme  risk ; 
and  this  risk,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is 
greate-st  in  large  towns.  Plump  and 
healthy  children,  living  in  large  towns, 
should  be  vaccinated  wlicn  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old ;«  in  more  delicate  children,  the 
Vaccination  might  be  postponed  till  they 
are  two  or  three  months  old ;  but  all,  ex- 
cept those  whose  state  of  health  positively 
voutra-indicates  Vaccination,  should  be 
vaccinated  by  the  age  of  three  months. 
This  early  period  of  life  is  also  particularly 
suitable  tor  Vaccination,  as  being  usually 
free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  teeth- 
ing. Circumstances  connected  with  lymph- 
supply  render  a  longer  delay  unavoidahle 
in  many  instances  in  small  towns  and 
country  districts  ;  and,  when  smallpox  is 
not  present  in  the  localities,  such  delay,  if 
not  too  long  continued,  is  not  of  material 
moment.  But  even  children  living  in 
these  districts  should  always  be  vaccinated 
within  a  few  months,  six  or  seven  at  the 
utmost,  from  birth. 

Under  circumstances,  however,  of  di- 
rect exposure  to  smallpox,  it  should  be 

I  Of  42,277  deaths  from  smallpox  which 
occurred  in  England  in  the  ten  years  1856-65, 
10,223  were  in  children  under  one  year  of  age. 

'  If  the  parents  of  a  child,  apparently 
healthy,  were  known  to  have  any  taint  of 
syphilis,  it  wwuld,  in  the  interests  of  Vaccina- 
tion generally,  be  a  matter  of  prudence  to 
postpone  the  Vaccination,  unless  smallpox 
were  imminent,  till  the  age  was  passed  within 
which  hereditary  syphilis  mostly  manifests 
itself,  t.  «.  till  the  completion  of  the  third 
month  from  birth.  For  if  any  syphilitic 
symptoms  were  to  appear  after  the  Vaccina- 
tion, they  wonld  most  likely  be  ascribed  not 
to  their  hereditary  cause  but  to  the  Vaccina- 
tion. 


well  understood  that  no  age  is  too  early 
for  Vaccination  ;  infants  have  repeatedly 
been  vaccinated  immediately  after  birtli, 
and  thereby  saved.  In  all  cases  of  much 
risk,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
avoid  any  delay.  The  loss  of  a  day  may 
be  the  sacrifice  of  a  life.  The  Vaccination 
may  possibly  be  in  time  to  prevent  small- 
pox altogether ;  but  even  supposing  the 
variolous  infection  to  have  entered  the 
system  before  the  Vaccination  has  been 
performed,  still  if  the  Vaccination  be  only 
got  to  the  stage  of  areola  before  the  small- 
pox manifests  itself,  it  will  exert  its  modi- 
fying power,  and  the  child  will  be  saved.' 

2.  The  lyiuph  to  be  used  in  vaccinating 
should  be  taken  from  healthy  subjects, 
and  from  thoroughly  characteristic  vesi- 
cles. It  may  be  te.ken  as  soon  as  the  ves- 
icle will  yield  it,  when,  though  it  can  onlv 
begot  in  small  quantity,  it  is  efiective.  It 
is  usually  taken,  and  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  Vaccination  is  best  taken,  when 
the  vesicle  is  fully  formed,  but  either  be- 
fore the  areola  appears,  or  within  a  very 
few  hours  of  its  commencement.  This,  in 
regular  cases,  is  on  the  day  week  from  the 
Vacciikation ;  the  lymph  is  then  easily 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  is  a 
very  great  mistake,  but  one  which  is  often 
made,  to  take  it  at  a  later  period  of  vesicle 
than  this,  and  when  the  areola  is  fully 
complete.  No  doubt  it  flows  then  more 
freely,  and  may  be  got  in  greater  abun- 
dance ;  no  doubt  also  (as  alleged  by  those 
adopting  this  practice)  it  very  often  takes; 
but  it  docs  not  do  thts  with  anything  like 
the  same  certainty— a,  point  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  and  it  is  also  more  likely  to  lead 
to  erysipelatous  and  spurious  results. 
Prime  lymph  has  always  a  certain  degree 
of  viscidity,  and  a  thin  serous  lymph,  even 
from  a  vesicle  which  is  not  advanced,  is  to 
be  avoided.  Babies  are  much  better  lymph- 
givers  than  elder  children,  or  adults.  Chil- 
dren of  dark  complexion,  not  too  florid, 
with  a  thick,  smooth,  clear  skin,  jrield  the> 
finest  and  most  effective  lymph. 

3.  A  child  and  a  vesicle  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  selected,  the  vaccinator 
m  order  to  collect  the  lymph  proceeds  to 
open  the  vesicle  by  a  number  of  minute 
ptmctures,  wliich  must  be  made  on  its  sur- 
face and  not  round  the  base.    The  objeet 

■  The  incubatire  period  of  smallpox  being 
twelve  days,  and  the  time  requisite  to  carry- 
Vaccination  to  the  stage  of  areola  being  only- 
nine  days,  it  is  manifest  that  even  a  person 
who  has  actually  imbibed  the  infection  of 
smallpox  may,  by  Vaccination  within  the 
first  three  days  after  the  reception  of  the  in- 
fection, obtain  the  modifying  benefits  of  Vac- 
cination. A  day  more,  and  the  Vaccination 
will  be  too  late :  whatever  local  effect  it  may 
produce,  the  smallpox  will  not  be  modified 
by  it.  (See  the  article  Smallpox :  sec  also 
the  subject  more  fully  treated  in  my  "  Hand- 
book of  Vaccination,"  pp.  102-106.) 
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in  making  many  panctnres  is  to  open  the  | 
Tarioos  cells  of  the  vesicle,  and  the  reason  : 
iiir  making  these  on  the  surface,  and  not  . 
round  the  base,  is  to  obtain  the  lymph  i 
free  from  any  admixture  of  blood.    If  by  i 
accident  any  blood  be  drawn,  this  must  t>e  < 
allowed  to  coagulate,  and  then  be  care- 
fully removed  before  taking  the  lymph : 
for  it  is  a  cardinal  rule,  never  to  be  devi-  I 
ated  from,  that  the  inoculation  must  be  I 
with  vaccine  lymph,  and  with  lymj^  only.  I 
When  the  cells  of  the  vesicle  are  freely  | 
opened,  the  lymph  soon  esudes,  and  lies  . 
OD  the  surface.    The  lancet  or  point  to  be 
charged  is  then  dipped  into  it ;  or  if  a  ca-  | 
pillainr  tube  is  to  be  charged,  the  end  of 
the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  hquid  as  it  lies. 
On  no  account  must  there  be  any  pressure 
«  squeezing  of  the  vesicle  with  the  lancet 
to  make  the   lymph  exude :   and  when 
lymph  ceases  spontaneously  to  stand  on 
iKe  surfiice  of  a  vesicle,  tliat  vesicle  must 
be  considered  no  longer  usable  for  lymph 
supply.     Very  generally,  however,  when 
the  lymph  which  has  first  exuded  has 
been  taken,  and  the  surface  of  the  vesicle 
left  apparently  dry,  if  the  operator  wait  a 
minute  or  two,  he  will  find  there  has  been 
a  fresh  exudation  of  good  usable  lymph  ; 
and  when  he  does  not  find  this,  he  may 
often  induce   it  in  a  way  quite  unobjec- 
tionable, by  wiping  very  gently  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  vesicle  with  a  soft  wet  linen 
doth,  thereby  removing  or  dissolving  the 
inspi&sated  lymph  which  clogs  the  punc- 
tures.    Vesicles  of  perfect  character,  and 
of  the  same  size  and  appearance,  differ 
very  much  in  their  yield  of  lymph  ;  ordi- 
oanly,  from  a  vesicle  of  such  size  as  is 
produced    by    a    single    deep   puncture, 
enough  lymph  may  l^  got  for  the  direct 
Vaccination  of  from  four  to  six  children, 
or  for  charging  {». «.  for  well  charging, 
dipping  once  and  again)  six  to  eight  ivory 
points.     Some  vesicles  yield  much  more, 
rat  the  caution  already  given  against  a 
thin,    serous,   too-readily-flowing    lymph 
must  be  home  well  in  mmd.    When  vesi- 
cles are  compound,  their  yield  of  lymph  is 
of  course  proportionally  mcreased. 

Lymph  should  in  every  instance  (where 
practicable)  be  inserted  direct  from  arm 
to  arm.  All  processes  for  preserving  and 
conveying  lyinph  (valuable,  and  indeed 
invaluable,  as  they  are  for  their  own 
iwjper  purposes)  render  in  the  long  run 
the  taking  of  the  Vaccination  a  matter  of 
mferior  certainty  :'  and  it  is  only  in  cases 
of  necessity  that  Vaccination  should  be 
performed  with  lymph  stored  or  conveyed. 
But  a  caution  must  be  here  interposed. 
The  superior  relative  advantages  or  arm- 
to-ann  Vaccination  are  so  well  known, 

'  An  account  of  the  various  methods  of 
ttoring  Ijmph  and  their  relative  advantages 
ix  given  in  my  "Handbook  of  Vaccination," 
<^p.  viii. 


that  practitioners  whose  vaccinations  are 
few,  and  whose  opportunities  of  Ivniph- 
selection  are  therefore  limited,  will  often 
be  induced  to  take  their  Ivinph  from  sec- 
ond-rate vesicles,  rather  than  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  vaccinating  direct  from  an 
arm.  This,  which  I  know  to  be  the  source 
of  much  current  inferior  Vaccination,  is 
a  course  which  should  never  be  adopted. 
The  operator,  unless  he  has  sortie  preserved 
lymph  that  he  con  rely  on  ond  unless  he  can 
rely  on  his  oan  hand  to  make  preserved 
lymph  take,  should  put  off  the  Vaccination 
till  he  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  from 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory'  vesicle.  [In  the 
United  States,  many  practitioners  have 
for  a  long  time  been  m  the  habit  of  using 
the  scab,  instead  of  fluid  lymph,  for  vac- 
cination. The  scab  is  allowed  to  come  off 
spontaneously,  about  the  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  day.  When  kept  covered  from 
the  air,  it  will  retain  its  specific  character, 
usually  for  a  month  or  more  ;  and  the 
vaccine  pustules  produced  by  it  go 
through  all  the  stages  and  appearances 
belonging  to  the  Jennerian  pustule.  For 
the  use  of  the  scab,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mix  a  small  portion  of  it  with  tepid  water, 
into  a  paste,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
arm  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluid 
lymph.— II.] 

Various  methods  may  be  employed  for 
inserting  lymph— the  essential  part  of  all 
of  them  being  either  to  introduce  the 
lymph  into  the  sulistance  of  the  cutis,  or 
to  bring  it  well  in  contact  with  its  absorb- 
ing surface,  (a)  One  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  is  that  by  puncture.  When 
it  is  intended  to  operate  in  this  way,  the 
arm  of  the  child  to  be  vaccinated  should 
be  grasped  by  the  left  hand  of  the  vacci- 
nator, so  as  to  put  the  skin  on  the  stretch, 
and  a  very  sharp,  perfectly  clean  lancet, 
well  charged  with  the  lymph  selected, 
should  be  mtroduced  by  valvular  puncture 
from  above  downwards,  so  that  the  lymph 
may  gravitate  into  the  wound.  The  lan- 
cet should  not  be  held  level  with  the  skin, 
but  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  thereabouts, 
and  made  to  enter  the  cutis.  If  the  lymph 
be  thus  well  put  in,  it  is  retained  by  the 
valvular  character  of  the  puncture  and 
elasticity  of  the  skin  ;  and  any  fear  that 
the  bleeding  which  ensues  will  cause  the 
Vaccination  to  fail  is  quite  chimerical.  A 
minute  and  superficial  puncture,  on  the 
'  other  hand,  does  not  unfrequently  fail. 
I  In  vaccinating  by  puncture,  not  leas  than 
I  five  should  be  made,  and  they  should  be 
at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each 
other.  Five  or  more  punctures  at  this 
distance  from  each  other  can  very  well  be 
made  on  one  arm,  or,  if  the  operator  pre- 
fer it,  three  or  more  may  be  made  on  each 
arm.  In  the  manipulations  by  which 
Vaccination  is  eftected  by  puncture,  it  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  make  each  puncture 
a  double  one:    thus,  ^'.      A  finer  and 
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larger,  often  oval,  compound  vesicle  is 
thereby  raised.  For  Vacciuation  by  punc- 
ture no  instrument  is  needed  but  a  com- 
mon  lancet,  very  sharp :  and  many  of  the 
instruments  which  have  been  specially  de- 
vised, are  not,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  so 
good.  (6)  A  modification  of  the  plan  of 
vaccinating  by  puncture  is  tliat  of  mul- 
tiple supemcial  punctures,  or  tattooing — 
a  numl>er  of  minute  superficial  punc- 
tures being  made  with  the  point  of  the 
lancet,  thus, 

and  the  lymph  then  spread  over  with  the 
flat  part  of  the  lancet.  The  number  of 
spots  over  which  this  tattooing  should 
take  place  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
extent  of  surface  operated  on  at  each 
spot ;  but  in  order  that  a  local  effect  may 
TO  produced  equal  to  that  of  five  ordinary 
vesicles,  tattooing  over  such  a  surface  as 
is  above  depicted  should  be  repeated  on  at 
least  three  spots,  (c)  Another  modifica- 
tion of  puncture,  common  in  some  of  the 
northern  districts  of  England,  is  that  of 
first  spreading  the  lymph  on  the  arm  of 
the  child  to  be  vaccmated,  and  then  rip- 

Eing  up  the  cuticle  with  tlie  point  of  the 
meet  ■    ^ 

over  a  surface  equal  to  a  sixpenny-piece,  or 
more,  with,  frequently,  a  second  plaster- 
ing of  lymph  afterwanls;  crops  of  vesicles 
are  thus  raised,  close  set  together,  and 
nearly  always  confluent,  each  vesicle,  how- 
ever, having  its  distinct  depressed  head. 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  eighteen  or 
twenty  such  on  one  base :  but  the  vesicles 
by  the  pressure  they  exercise  on  each  other 
do  not  attain  the  size  and  development  of 
separate  vesicles.  It  is  usual  to  make  two 
crops,  such  as  I  have  described,  and  this 
must  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  full  pro- 
tection, (a)  "Vaccination  is  often  per- 
formed, not  by  puncture,  but  by  scratch ; 
three  or  four  longitudinal  or  transverse 
scratches,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  are  made  at  distances  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  apart  from  each  other, 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  or  with  a  thick 

II- ji   ..u.  1 u   :»  .».ui.aJ  »h       t» 


will  arise,  or  more  frequently,  one  oblong 
compound  vesicle  will  be  produced,  (e) 
Another  and  very  excellent  plan  of  scarifi- 
cation is  adopted  by  many  vaccinators, 
which  consists  in  abrading  the  cuticle  by 
a  number  of  fine  parallel  scratches,  thus, 


or  by  further  cross-scratch,  thus, 


Abrasion  should  only  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  make  it  certain,  by  the  appearance  of 
blood  oozing,  that  the  cutis  is  reached ; 
any  such  oozing  is  then  rapidly  wiped 
away  with  the  finger  and  the  lymph  plas- 
tered on.  When  the  abrasions  are  made 
to  cover  such  a  space  as  is  above  indicated, 
it  is  suflicient  to  make  two  on  each  arm, 
or  three  on  one  arm,  about  tliree-quarteis 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch  from  each  other — 
but  when,  as  by  some  practitioners,  the 
abrasions  are  made  over  smaller  surface, 


producing  vesicles  which  are  not  more 
than  equal  in  size  to  those  of  good  punc- 
ture, there  should  be  at  least  five  such 
abrasions.  Vaccination  by  scarification 
cannot  be  better  done  than  with  a  com- 
mon lancet ;  some  practitioners,  however, 
prefer  the  use  of  a  scarifier  or  rake  (in- 
vented by  Dr.  G.  Weir),  which  consists  of 
three  or  four  needle  points,  inserted  in  a 
handle  of  ivory.  The  skin  being  held  very 
tense,  this  rake  is  drawn  lightly  across  in 
one  direction,  and  then,  if  the  operator 

E leases,  crossed  in  another,  the  lymph 
eing  then  plastered  over. 
In  cases  in  which  Vaccination  has  to 
be  performed  with  preserved  lymph,  if  the 
h-mph  has  been  preserved  liquid,  as  in 
Husband's  tubes,  no  other  directions  are 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
ration than  those  which  have  now  been 
given.  But  if  the  lymph  has  been  pre- 
served by  drying,  as  on  points  or  glasses, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  re- 
vived or  brought  back  to  the  liquid  state 
in  order  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
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book.  Much  care  is  required  in  thus  re- 
Tiring  lymph :  on  the  one  hand,  there 
most  be  moisture  enough  to  bring  the 
lymph  back  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
when  taken  trota  the  vesicle ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  important  that  the  lymph  be  not  too 
much  diluted.  For  puncture-vaccination 
the  revived  lymph  is  either  taken  on  the 
lancet-point  and  inserted  as  in  a  Vaccina- 
Uoa  direct  from  the  arm,  or,  if  the  mode 
of  preserving  has  been  by  points,  a  pimc- 
ture  is  first  made  with  a  clean  unchained 
kncet  and  the  ivory  point  is  then  iteelf 
inserted  into  this  puncture  and  kept  in 
position  by  the  thumb  for  a  short  time, 
care  being  taken  to  press  the  thumb  well 
down  as  the  point  is  being  withdrawn, 
and  thereby  insure  that  the  lymph  on  it 
is  well  wiped  off  and  left  in  the  wound. 
In  Vaccination  by  scarification  or  abra- 
sion, the  flat  of  the  glass,  or  the  flat  of  the 
point,  may  be  rubb^  over  the  scarified  or 
abraded  surface. 

Of  the  different  modes  of  vaccinating 
which  I  have  described,  and  of  numerous 
modifications  of  them  which  are  met  with 
in  practice,  is  there  any  which  can  be 
more  thoroughly  relied  on  than  another 
for  infecting  the  system  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion very  frequently  put  to  me,  and  my 
reply  always  is  that  a  person  properly 
taught  ought  to  be  able  to  infect  thoroughly 
by  either  of  them  ;  and  that  any  one  who 
has  so  learnt,  and  so  habituallv  practises, 
either  plan  as  to  be  able  to  rely  on  secur- 
ing the  results  he  aims  at,  should  not — so 
much  depends  on  habit — change  it  for  any 
other.  By  every  one  of  the  processes  I 
have  described,  I  have  seen  the  most  per- 
fect results  produced  by  experienced  vac- 
cinators :  certainly  bv  no  process  more 
completely  than  hj  the  one  I  first  de- 
scribed— that  of  simple  puncture.  But 
unusual  opportunities  of  observing  Vacci- 
nation as  generally  practised  have  shown 
me  that  many,  if  not  most,  practitioners 
rto  not — for  want  of  original  instruction, 
and  of  attention  to  various  small  but 
essential  points — by  whatever  process  they 
adopt,  succeed  as  they  ought  to  do ;  and 
judging  b^  the  results  in  the  cicatrices 
which  their  vaccinations  leave,  that,  as  a 
rule,  those  who  vaccinate  by  simple  punc- 
ture are  by  far  less  successful  than  those 
who  vaccinate  in  either  of  the  other  ways 
described  ;'  further,  that  the  best  marks. 


'  Chiefly,  I  believe  on  account  of  the  min- 
ute and  aaoerficial  character  of  the  nnncture. 


on  the  whole,  as  regards  size,  depth,  and 
foveation,  are  those  which  result  from 
the  plan  last  of  all  described,  viz. :  that  of 
cross  scratch  or  abrasion  over  a  suflicieut 
surface. 


And  this  plan  is,  in  most  hands,  eminent- 
ly more  successful  than  puncture  when 
drv  lymph  has  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Marson  states  tnat  "  with  good 
lymph,  and  the  observance  of  all  proper 
precautions,  an  experienced  vaccinator 
should  not  fail  of  success  in  his  attempts 
to  vaccinate  above  once  in  150  times.'" 
Ills  own  habitual  success  is,  indeed,  far 
greater  than  this ;  but  so  much,  at  all 
events,  he  considered  might  fairlv  be  ex- 
pected of  any  good  vaccinator,  lliat  this 
standard  is  not  too  high  is  clear  from 
inquiries  I  have  made  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained at  several  large  stations  where 
Vaccination  is  well  performed  and  where 
accurate  records  are  kept  at  which  I 
found  that  the  average  of  failures  to  infect 
at  the  first  operation  did  not  exceed  one 
in  170  cases.  Good  vaccinators  expect 
also  to  raise  a  vesicle  for  every  point  of 
insertion;  and,  in  their  hands,  cases  in 
which  only  one  or  two  vesicles  result  from 
four  or  five  punctures  or  scarifications  are 
as  rare  as  total  failures.  But  such  results, 
it  must  be  well  understood,  will  not  ensue 
unless  patience  and  diligence  be  given  to 
learn  now  to  select  lymph,  and  how  to 
manipulate ;  nor  unless  practitioners, 
seriously  considering  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them  when  they  are 
proceeding  to  vaccinate,  act  with  corre- 
sponding care.  If  they  fail  to  infect  their 
p«itients  at  the  first,  and  still  more  if  they 
fail  at  the  second  trial,  it  is  very  likely 
these  will  not  again  present  themselves, 
and  will  remain  unprotected.  If,  en- 
deavoring to  raise  four  or  five  vesicles, 
they  raise  only  one  or  two,  their  patients 
do  not  get  all  the  protection  Vaccination 
is  capable  of  affording.  It  has  happened 
to  me  for  many  years  past  to  see,  all  hut 
daily,  children  growing  into  manhood  and 
womanhood,  who  were  unprotected  against 
smallpox,  not  bv  their  own  or  their  pa- 
rents' neglect  of  Vaccination,  but  by  the 
want  of  skill  of  operators,  who  (often  with 
two,  three,  and  four  operations)  had  failed 
to  infect  them.  Mr.  Marson  also  says, 
"  Patients  often  present  themselves  with 
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hands."  So  far,  indeed,  are  practitioners 
generally  from  having  attained  the  stand- 
ard which  all  should  reach,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  5  and  10  per 
cent,  of  failures  spoken  of  as  a  satisfactory 
result,  while  not  a  few  think  they  do  well 
if  theyjBUCceed  in  four  operations  out  of 
five  :  and  constantly  practitioners  are  met 
with,  who  do  not  in  one-half  the  cases 
they  vaccinate,  and  many  of  them  not  in 
a  quarter,  raise  all  the  vesicles  which  they 
have  attempted  to  produce.' 

Insusceptibility  to  the  infection  of  Cow- 
pox,  even  for  a  very  limited  period,  is  an 
excessively  rare  occurrence.  For  in  the 
few  cases  m  which  good  operators  fail  at 
the  first  operation  to  infect  they  rarely  fail 
at  a  second  trial,  but  now  and  then  this  is 
so,  and  even  a  third  operation  may  not 
take.  In  such  cases,  if  the  operations  have 
been  properly  performed,  and  lymph  in- 
serted direct  from  the  arm,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  there  is  temporary  insuscepti- 
bility. Cases  have  been  mentioned  to  me 
on  good  authority,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  such  myself,  in  which  this  insuscep- 
tibility has  remained  for  many  years. 

III.  Protection  afforded  bt  Vac- 
cination AGAINST  Smallpox.— Persons 
who  have  once  been  successfully  vacci- 
nated are,  as  a  rule,  permanently  protected 
against  smallpox.  A  certain  but  indeter- 
minate proportion  of  vaccinated  persons 
will,  however,  be  liable  at  some  period  or 
.  other  of  their  lives,  especially  under  epi- 
demic influence,  to  take  smallpox  in  a 
mild  and  modified  form.  A  very  much 
smaller  proportion  will  be  liable  to  take  it 
in  a  severe,  disfiguring,  or  fatal  form. 
But  the  liability  of  any  individual  to  take 
smallpox  severely  after  Vaccination,  and 
probably  the  liability  to  take  it  at  all,  will 
be  inversely  as  the  goodness  and  amount 
of  the  Vaccination. 

The  protection  which  Vaccination  is 
capable  of  affording  against  smallpox  wns 
held  by  Jenner  to  be  exactly  that — neither 
more  nor  less — which  an  attack  of  small- 
pox, either  taken  naturally  or  induced  by 
inoculation,  was  well  known  to  confer 
against  a  subsequent  attack  of  the  same 
disease.  Believing  Cow-pox  and  small- 
pox to  be  identical,  he  considered  that 
the  system  of  a  vaccinated  person  had 
already  in  fact  passed  through  an  attack 
of  smallpox.  He  was  well  aware  tliat  this 
disease  did  in  some  individuals  recur,  and 
that  the  having  passed  through  one  at- 
tack was  not  in  every  instance  a  security 
against  a  future  attack.  lie  refers  repeat- 
edly in  his  writings  to  cases  of  this  kind 
seen  by  himself  and  by  other  reliable  ob- 
servers, and  states  the  claims  of  Vaccina- 
tion thus :    "  Duly  and  cfilciently  per- 


•   Vide  Reports  of  Me<1ical  Officer  of  Privy 
Cooncil,  iii.  ir.  t.  vi.  and  vii. 


formed,  it  will  protect  the  constitution* 
from  subsequent  attacks  of  smallpox  eus 
much  as  that  disease  itself  will.  I  never- 
expected  it  would  do  more ;  and  it  yill 
not,  I  believe,  do  less."  It  was  only, 
however,  to  efficient  Vaecination,  i.  «.,  to 
Vaccination  which  had  gone  through  all 
its  stages  with  perfect  regularity  and  bacl 
given  evidence  of  infecting  the  constitu- 
tion, that  he  attributed  this  protecting 
power.  Inefficient  Vaccination,  like  in- 
efficient ino(;ulation,  he  knew  would  fail. 
Observations  made  since  Jenner's  day, 
with  remarkable  care  and  ability  and  on. 
a  scale  which  gets  rid  of  all  sources  of 
fallacy,  by  Mr.  Marson  of  the  Smallpox. 
Hospital,  have  conclusively  establisne<l 
that,  for  thi/rovghly  infecting  the  constitu- 
tion, a  certain  amimnt  of  local  aflection  is 
as  necessary  as  a  perfect  charucter  of  vac- 
cine vesicle.  We  must  therefore  so  far 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  "due 
and  efficient"  performance  of  Vaccina- 
tion, as  to  make  it  include  amount  as 
well  as  quality  of  vaccine  influence :  and 
with  this  extension,  the  experience  of 
seventy  years  tends  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  Jenner's  estimate. 

The  protective  power  of  Vaccination, 
like  that  of  natural  or  inoculated  variola, 
shows  itself  in  two  ways :  1st,  as  regards 
the  large  majority  of  persons,  in  shielding 
the  constitution  against  any  future  attack, 
however  modified,  of  smallpox ;  and  2d, 
as  regards  the  remainder,  in  general  so 
modiiving  the  subsequent  smallpox  that 
tliat  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  deprived  of  all 
danger  to  life,  and  does  not  on  recovery- 
leave  behind  it  those  disfiguring  traces 
which  are  not  the  least  of  the  terrors  of 
unmodified  variola. 

1.  On  no  subject  is  medical  testimony 
more  unanimous  than  on  the  very  large 
immunity  from  attacks  of  smallpox  which 
successful  Vaccination  will  confer. '  While 
there  are  few  uu  vaccina  ted  persons  who 
do  not  at  some  period  or  another  of  their 
lives  sustain  an  attack  of  variola,  the  vac- 
cinated are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  exempt 
from  it.  Precise  data  have  never  been 
collected  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  enable 
us  to  state  with  numerical  accuracy  what 


'  See  this  testimony  as  given  on  a  large 
scale  in  Report  of  Smallpox  and  Vaccination 
Committee  of  Epidemiological  Society,  1853; 
Seaton  on  Protective  and  Modifying  Powers 
of  Vaccination,  1857;  and  Simon,  op.  cit. 
pp.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  The  Epidemiological  So- 
ciety refer  to  answers  received  from  above 
2000  medical  practitioners  in  England,  besides 
evidence  collected  from  abroad,  affirmative  of 
the  protective  value  of  Vaccination.  Simon 
gives  the  ansirers,  to  the  like  effect,  of  540 
distingaished  medical  men,  British  and  for- 
eign (ont  of  542  of  whom  inquiry  was  made), 
to  a  question  "purposely  constructed  to  elicit 
the  expression  of  every  existing  doubt  on  the 
protective  influence  of  Vaccination." 
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proportion  of  persons  may  still  be  liable 
to  take  smallpox,  who  have  already  liad 
variola  or  who  have  been  successfully 
Taecinaled.  The  proportion  in  both  cases 
»ill  vary,  of  course,  with  the  degree  of 
exposure  to  the  infection,  and  will  no 
doabt  also  be  greatly  dependent  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  epidemic  influence. 
We  have,  however,  as  regards  one  limited 
class  of  the  population  some  very  precise 
&ct8.  The  records  of  the  Boyal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea  show  that  5,774  boys 
were  admitted  into  that  institution  in  the 
cootse  of  the  forty-eight  years  ending  De- 
cember, 1851,  of  whom  1,950  had  on  ad- 
mission marks  of  smallpox,  and  3,824 
either  had  marks  of  Vaccination  or  were 
on  admission  vaccinated :'  of  the  former 
615  per  thousand,  and  of  the  latter  7-06 
per  thousand,  contracted  smallpox  subse- 
qoently  during  their  residence  in  the  asy- 


lum. Dr.  Balfour,  the  able  and  accurate 
statistician  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  facts,  tells  tts  also  that  in  a  long 
series  of  years  antecedent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Memoir,'  the  annual  number 
of  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  British  army 
had  not  been  more  than  6-tf  per  10,000 
men,  one-fifth  of  the  men,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, being  protected  bv  previous  small- 
pox, and  the  other  four-nfths  by  Vaccina- 
tion. That  portion  of  the  troops  which 
was  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
was  quartered  chiefly  in  large  towns  (from 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  country, 
smallpox  is  seldom  absent),  suffered  m 
greater  proportion,  but  still  the  average 
annual  admissions  among  these  were  for 
a  period  often  years  (1837-40)  only  22  out 
of  every  10,000  men.  The  returns  for  the 
four  years  1859-62  show  on  the  average  a 
considerable  diminution  even  in  this  ratio.' 


Tew. 

ITamber  of  Troops 
ia  Uoilod  KiDgdom. 

Csutof 
8inaU|H>z. 

SMtlM. 

P«r  10,000, 

Cmw. 

DMlhs. 

1859 
1860 
18«1 
1862 

71,715 
85,443 
88,955 
78,173 

175 

140 

61 

64 

7 
9 
4 
4 

24-3 

16-8 

5-9 

81 

0-97 
1-05 
0-45 
0-51 

In  dvil  practice,  numerical  inquiries 
have  sometimes  been  made  as  to  the  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  individuals  under  the 
highest  degree  of  exposure  to  smallpox- 
members  of  fomilies  m  which  that  disease 
existed,  who  were  living  and  sleeping  at 
home,  in  the  same  house,  even  generally 
in  the  same  room,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  bed,  with  the  infected  case.  The 
resalt  of  such  an  inquiry,  made  by  Mr. 
Cross,  of  Norwich,  was  that  of  215  unpro- 
tected members  of  families  so  circum- 
stanced, 200  contracted  the  disease  and  46 
died ;  while  of  91  vaccinated,  only  2  took 
the  disease,  and  these  both  had  it  in  its 
modi6ed  form.  A  rather  more  extensive 
inquiry  was  made  some  years  later  by  Mr. 


'  This  period  extends  back  as  far  as  1803 : 
it  will  be  noticed  that  one  out  of  every  three 
children  admitted  in  these  forty -eight  years 
ihowed  marks  of  smallpox.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  the  progress  Vaccination  has  made 
and  of  its  wonderful  influence  in  protecting 
against  smallpox  can  be  given  than  is  afforded 
by  contrasting  this  proportion  with  the  pro- 
portion we  now  find  of  children  of  our  poorer 
eiaiaeg  who  are  marked  with  smallpox. 
Vben,  five  years  ago,  an  examination  was 
nude  among  school  children  of  this  class  in 
London,  less  than  one  in  forty  was  found  to 
haT«  any  traces  of  smallpox. 


Marshall,  of  Chelsea,*  into  the  facts  con- 
nected with  757  individuals  in  infected 
families.  lie  found  that  of  231  who  had 
been  protected  by  Vaccination,  27  had 
contracted  smallpox  during  an  epidemic 
that  had  just  then  prevailed  ;  that  of  the 
unprotected  every  one  had  been  attacked 
except  7 ;  and  that  14  cases  had  occurred 
in  persons  who  had  previously  had  va- 
riola. The  only  inquiry  of  this  kind,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  which  regard  has  been 
had,  not  merely  to  the  fact  of  Vaccina- 


■  In  1852;  in  Medioo-Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol. 

XXXV. 

•  The  variation  in  the  annual  number  of 
cases  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
epidemic  influence:  two  epidemic  and  two 
non-epidemic  years  are  included  in  the  table. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  recent  ratio  of  cases  in 
epidemic  years  has  not  exceeded  the  average  of 
ten  years,  1837-1846.  This  improvement  is 
no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  closer  scrutiny 
now  given  on  the  admission  of  recruits  to  the 
evidences  of  their  protection  against  small- 
pox, and  to  the  performance  of  revaccination. 
As  regards  the  relative  protective  value  of 
variola  and  vaccinia  the  improvement  is  sig- 
nificant, for  the  relative  number  of  soldiers 
depending  'for  their  protection  on  vaccinia  is 
much  greater  now  than  before. 

*  Lancet,  vol.  xxxvi. 
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tion,  but  to  its  amount  and  qnalitv,  has 
been  the  one  made  some  years  ago  by  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  medical  men — ^who,  from  their 
profession,  would  be  unusually  exposed  to 
smallpox — had  suffered  from  tliat  disease 
after  Yaccination  or  after  previous  va- 
riola. The  results  of  this  inquiry  were, 
that  of  347  who  had  been  vaccinated,  44, 
or  12*6  per  cent.,  had  subsequently  con- 
tracted variola,  generally  in  the  most 
modiQed  form.  Sk)me  ot  these  had  no 
cicatrix  of  their  Yaccination,  and  in  others 
the  cicatrices  were  indifferent,  or  were 
only  one  or  two  ;  but  of  57  who  had  three 
or  more  good  cicatrices,  only  2,  or  3  "5  per 
cent.,  h8^  had  smallpox.  Of  82  medical 
men  who  had  had  smallpox,  most  of  them 
by  inoculation,  in  infancy — 3,  or  3 '6  per 
cent.,  had  contracted  variola  in  later  life.' 
These  observations  are  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  Jenner's  anticipations  as  to  the 
relative  protective  value  of  vaccinia  and 
smallpox. 

2.  The  facts  showing  the  power  of  vac- 
cinia in  modifying  smallpox,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  subsequently  contracted,  and 
of  disarming;  it  of  its  terrors,  are  so  ample 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whence  to  se- 
lect examples.  No  epidemic  of  smallpox 
has  occurred  in  any  climate  since  the  in- 
troduction of  Yaccination  without  afford- 
ing the  most  abundant  evidence  of  it. 
While  the  mortality  of  natural  smallpox 
is  seldom  below  20  per  cent,  and  often 
amounts  to  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  the 
attacks,  the  death-rate  among  the  vacci- 
nated (taken  indiscriminately  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  of  th'^ir  vaccina- 
tion) is  rarely  known  to  exceed  7  per  cent 
and  is  more  frequently  3,  4,  and  6  per 
cent.    It  will  have  been  noticed,  in  the 

CiMillImMnn  of  P»tt»ts  kff«oted 


1.  Unvaocinated 


table  above  given  of  the  cases  of  smallpox 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  four  years  1859-62,  that  of  430 
cases  of  the  disease  only  24  were  fatal,  or 
5^  per  cent.  In  observations  which,  on 
account  of  the  large  scale  on  which  they 
were  made,  are  of  great  value,  viz.  those 
made  for  twenty-one  years  in  Bohemia 
on  four  millions  'of  people,  it  was  found 
that  the  death-rate  among  vaccinated 
persons  who  happened  to  contract  small- 
pox was  5,^  per  cent.,  while  the  death- 
rate  among  non- vaccinated  persons  when 
they  contracted  smallpox  was  29)  per 
cent.' 

But  the  observations  which  outweigh 
all  others  in  value,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme accuracy  and  precision  with  which 
they  have  been  made,  are  those  which 
Mr.  Marson  has  collected  by  thirty  years' 
labor  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  ^m  this 
hospital  above  15,000  cases  of  smallpox 
have  during  that  time  been  under  his  per- 
sonal care,  and  aU  particulars  respecting 
them  have  been  carefully  recorded :  and 
it  has  been  found  that  while  the  unvacci- 
nated  have  died  at  the  rate  of  above  35 
per  cent.,  the  vaccinated  have  died  at  the 
rate  of  only  6J  per  cent. 

But  Mr.  Marson 's  observations  do  &r 
more  than  establish  in  a  general  way,  in 
concurrence  with  others,  the  modifying 
power  of  Yaccination.  They  have  a  merit 
peculiarly  their  own.  They  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  degree  of  modifying  power  is 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  excellence  and  comi- 
pleteness  of  the  Vaccination  as  shown  by  the 
cicatrices:  in  other  words,  that  it  is  di- 
rectly as  the  amount  of  vaccine-marking 
and  as  the  character  of  the  marks.  The 
subjoined  table  will  show  this  at  a  glance, 
better  than  any  detailed  statement :' — 

Number  of  DmtlM 

rercent.  la 

•ach  elass  reepectivelj. 

35 


23-6- 


2.  Stated  to  hare  been  vaccinated,  but  having  no  cicatrix 

3.  Vaccinated — 

a.  Having  one  vaccine  cicatrix* 7*73 

6.  Having  two  vaccine  cicatrices* 4'70 

e.  Having  three  vaccine  cicatrices  ......  1-95 

d.  Having  foar  or  more  vaccine  cicatrices        ....  0'5S 

a.  Having  well-marked  cicatrices 2*62 

B.  Having  badljr-marked  cicatrices 8*82 


4.  Having  previonely  had  smallpox 

So  that,  while  the  average  of  vaccinated 
persons,  if  they  should  ever  contract  small- 
pox, have  about  one-sixth  of  the  chance  of 


19 


hand  others,  thoroughly  well  vaccinated, 
incur  less  than  one-  seventieth  part  of  it. 
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In  regard  therefore  to  the  expectation  of 
any  case  of  smallpox  turning  out  badly, 
the  question  is  not  merely  whether  the 
patient  has  been  vaccinated  or  not,  but 
also  ftoT  he  has  been  vaccinated. 

These  invaluable  observations  form  the 
basis  on  which  Vaccination  should  always 
be  conducted.  Nor,  relying  as  %e  must 
do  upon  them,  is  it  too  much  to  a£Bnn 
that  no  practitioner  will  have  done  his 
doty  in  any  case  In  which  be  is  called 
npon  to  vaccinate,  unless,  besides  all  re- 
qnisite  precautions  with  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  lymph  employed  and 
the  means  of  insuring  success,  he  has  also 
taken  care  to  vaccinate  sufficiently,  t.  e., 
to  produce,  so  far  as  in  bim  lies,  ibur  or 
five  genuine  good-sized  vesicles,  such  as 
result  from  separate  punctures,  or  if  vac- 
cinating otherwise  than  by  separate  punc- 
ture, to  produce  equivalent  local  results. 


Cla«sIlcition  of  CUldren 
examined. 


I.  Having  no  vaccine  marks 


Observations  made  by  Dr.  Buchnnan 
and  myself,  during  the  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  London  in  1803,  on  upwards  of 
50,000  children  in  various  national  and 
parochial  schools,  workhouses,  &c., 
showed  from  another  point  of  view  the 
necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  quality 
and  amount  of  Vaccination  in  estinmting 
its  protective  value  against  smallpox. 
Some  of  the  children  examined  had  never 
been  vaccinated :  the  large  majority  had 
been  vaccinated  in  various  manners  and 
degrees.  Of  evet5'  1000  children  without 
any  mark  of  Vaccination  we  found  that  no 
fewer  than  360  had  scars  of  smallpox ; 
while  of  every  1000  children  who  had  evi- 
dence of  Vaccination,  only  1  '78  had  any 
such  traces.  And,  on  ftirther  classifica- 
tion with  reference  to  the  iki>id  of  Vacci- 
nation, we  obtained  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

Proportion  marked  vrWh 
Smallpox  perlUvo  Children  In 
each  clau  reepectiveljr. 


360 


Vaccinated — 

Having  one  vaccine  cicatrix 


b.  Having  two  vaccine  cicatrices      .... 

c.  Having  three  vaccine  cicatrices   .... 

d.  Having  four  or  more  vaccine  cicatrices 

«.  Having  cicatrix  or  cicatrices  of  bad  quality. 

B.  Having  cicatrix  or  cicatrices  of  tolerable  quality. 

y.  Having  cicatrix  or  cicatrices  of  excellent  quality 


6-80 
2-49 
1-42 
0-67 
7-60 
2-35 
1-22 


On  taking  the  extremes,  it  appeared 
that  of  children  having  four  or  more  per- 
fect vaccine  marks,  only  0"62  per  thousand 
bad  any  trace  of  smallpox,  while  of  those 
who  had  a  single  bad  mark  of  Vaccination 
19  per  thousand  were  scarred  by  smallpox. 
As  against  smallpox  therefore  of  such  ex- 
tent as  to  leave  any  traces,  the  best  Vac- 
cination had  been  upwards  of  thirty  times 
as  protective  as  the  worst.'  But  this 
numerical  statement  is  fer  from  expressing 
the  whole  difference  ;  for  the  marks  small- 
pox had  left  on  the  vaccinated,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  well-vaccinated,  were  for 
the  most  part  very  slight — the  cases  being 
quite  exceptional  in  which  there  was  any- 
thing approaching  to  disfigurement;  while 
of  the  unvaccinated  a  very  large  nropor- 
lion  were  seriously  marked  and  disngured. 
Many  of  them  were  really  hideous  to  look 


(with  one  vaccine  cicatrix),  among  cases  in 
which  this  was  well  markeid,  the  death-rate 
per  cent,  was  3'83 :  among  cases  in  which  it 
was  badly  marked  the  death-rate  was  11*91. 
In  class  b  (two  vaccine  cicatrict-s),  among 
cases  in  which  these  were  well  marked,  the 
death-rate  was  2*32 ;  among  cases  in  which 
they  were  badly  marked  it  was  8-34. 

■  Sixth  Report  of  Medical  Olficer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  pp.  91-2. 


at,  and  in  several  the  smallpox  had  left 
permanent  blindness  or  deafhess.' 

The  protective  power  of  Vaccination 
against  smallpox  extends  to  every  rare  of 
mankind,  and  is  seen  in  every  climate  and 
in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Wherever  smallpox  has  been  known  to 
occur  exemption  from  attack  has  been  the 
rule  among  the  vaccinated,  the  exception 
among  the  unvaccinated.  Abundant  illus- 
trations of  this  protective  value  of  Vacci- 
nation in  hot  climates  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Kinnis's  Report  on  Smallpox  in  Ceylon  in 
1833-34,'  in  information  collected  by  my- 

■  One  of  the  most  remarkable  illnstrations 
of  the  protective  power  of  Vaccination  I  have 
ever  met  with  was  in  a  ragged  industrial  school 
at  Hnll — a  really  ragged  school,  in  which  the 
children  were  of  the  very  lowest  class.  Of 
170  children  in  the  school  33  had  no  mark  of 
Vaccination,  and  30  of  these  had  marks  of 
smallpox,  most  of  them  being  greatly  dis- 
flgnred  by  it.  Of  the  137  having  marks  of 
Vaccination,  only  one  had  marks  of  smallpox, 
and  these  were  very  slight.  Before  detecting 
them  I  had  already  called  the  master's  at- 
tention to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
vaccine  marks  on  the  boy's  arm. 

'  Report  on  Smallpox  as  it  appeared  in 
Ceylon  in  1833-34,  by  J.  Kinnis,  M.D.  8vo. 
Ck>lombo,  1835. 
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self  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,'  In 
the  Annual  Reports  on  Vaccination  in  the 
Bonil«y  Presidency,  &c.  &c.  And  when- 
ever in  these  climates  vaccinated  persons 
have  contracted  smallpox,  it  has  usually 
heen  in  the  mild  and  modified  form 
observed  in  this  country.  Tlius,  in  an 
epidemic  in  the  Mauritius,  in  which  the 
mortality  among  unvaccinated  patients 
was  42-7  per  cent.,  it  was  found  that  of 
such  vaccinated  persons  as  conttncted  the 
disease,  only  7  per  cent,  died,  the  greater 
part  of  these  having  unsatisfactory  marks  : 
and  in  the  Ceylon  epidemics  rejiorted  by 
Dr.  Kinnis,  who,  in  his  observations, 
noted  in  all  instances  the  quality  of  the 
Vaccination,  it  was  found  that,  while 
those  who  were  known  fgr  certain  never 
to  have  been  vaccinated  died  at  the  rate 
of  41  "5  per  cent.,  and  those  who  could  give 
no  account  of  themselves,  or  professing  to 
have  been  vaccinated,  had  no  marks,  or 
bad  marks,  died  at  the  rate  of  26*1  per 
cent.,  persons  having  satisfactory  marks  of 
Vaccination  died  at  the  rate  of  only  1*6 
per  cent.  Of  203  fatal  cases,  in  fact,  which 
occurred  during  these  epidemics,  only 
three  were  in  persons  having  satisfactory 
marks  of  Vaccination,  and  two  were  in 
persons  who  had  before  had  smallpox.  In 
like  manner  in  an  epidemic  in  Jamaica  in 
1851,  Drs.  Bowerbank  and  Turner  lost  of 
477  unprotected  cases  75,  but  of  120  vac- 
cinated patients  only  4.  Both  the  protec- 
tive and  modifying  power  was  observed  in 
the  negroes  and  half-castes,  as  completely 
as  in  the  white  population.* 

In  consequence  of  the  remarkable  power 
of  Vaccination  in  protecting  against  small- 
pox, and  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
universally  by  educated  people  and  in 
annually  increasing    proportion   by  the 


population  at  ki^e,  the  present  average 
death-rate  from  8malli)ox  is  scarcely  m 
any  European  countrj-  one-tenth  jmrt, 
and  in  those  countries  m  which  Vaccina- 
tion has  been  most  carefully  carried  out 
it  is  much  less  than  one- tenth  part,  of 
what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Thus  in  Sweden,  where  before  Vaccina- 
tion was  discovered  the  average  annual 
death-rate  from  smallpox  was  2050,  out  of 
every  million  of  population,  during  the 
forty  years  1810-50,  it  was  but  158;  in 
Westphalia,  where  the  smallpox  death- 
x-ate  used  to  be  2643,  it  was  from  1816-60 
only  114 ;  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Austrian  Siksia,  it  has  been  reduced  in 
like  manner  from  4000  to  200 ;  in  Copen- 
hagen, from  3128  to  286 ;  and  in  Berlin 
from  3422  to  176.'  And  although  our  own 
country  has  been,  at  all  events  until  lately, 
behind  most  others  in  Europe,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  Vaccination  has  been 
adopted,' and  behind  many  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  has  been  per- 
formed,' yet  the  smallpox  death-rate  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  at  the  close  of 
last  century  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Lett- 
som  and  Sir  Gilbert  Biane  at  not  less  than 
3000  per  million  of  population,  was  for  the 
average  of  the  years  1841-53  only  304,  and 
on  the  average  of  the  succeeding  twelve 
years  1854-65  has,  notwithstanding  three 
very  severe  epidemics,  fallen  as  low  as 
202.  The  following  table,  exhibiting  the 
smallpox  mortality  m  England  at  various 
perioas,  not  only  shows  the  influence  of 
Vaccination  in  the  prevention  of  small- 
JKJX,  but  is  of  interest  also  as  illustrating 
the  value  of  legislative  and  administrative 
action  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  that 
practice : — 


Periods  compared. 

Annual  d«ath« 

by  Smallpox 

In  JingUnd  and 

Wale.. 

Annual  rate 
per  mUUun 

of  the 
Population. 

1.  Average  .of  thirty  years  previous  to  introduction  of  Vacci- 

nation estimated  by  Dr.  Lettsom  and  Sir  Gill>ert  Blane.     . 

2.  Average  of  three  years  (1838-10«)  when  Vaccination  had 

become  to  a  great  extent  diffused,  but  before  any  public 
provision  was  made  for  its  gratuitous  performance     .     .     . 

3.  Average  of  nine*  of  the  years  (1841-53)  when  public  Vacci- 

nation was  gratuitously  provided,  but  Vaccination  was  not 
oblinatorv 

11,944 

6,221 
3,967 

3,000 
770 
304 

4.  Average  of  the  twelve  years  (1854-65)  daring  which  Vacci- 
nation has  been  to  a  certain  extent  obligatory 

202 

I      '  Simon,  ov.  cit.  n.  xsiii. 
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With  such  proof  of  tho  protective  value  I 
of  Vaccination,  it  might  well  indeed  be  a 
matter  of  astonishnieut  that  smallpox  | 
should  still  annually  make  euch  ravages 
amongst  us,  if  we  had  not  ample  evidence  | 
of  the  extent  to  which,  through  ignorance  . 
and  apathy,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
througn  prejudice  not  yet  eradicated,  the 
practice  of  Vaccination  has  been  neg-  | 
lected,  as  well  as  of  the  imperfect  and 
iDsutBcicnt  way  in  which  the  operation 
has  not  unfrequently  been  performed. 
The  inquiries  made,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Government,  from  1860  to  1864,  by 
Drs.  Stevens,  Buchanan,  Sanderson,  and 
myself,  into  the  state  of  Vaccination 
tliroughout  England,  showed  that  the 
universal  performance  of  Vaccination  in 
early  infancy  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  effectual  protection  of  the  community 
firom  smallpox  was  so  &r  from  being  at- 
tained, that  the  proportion  unvaccinated, 
even  among  children  old  enough  to  be  in 
attendance  at  public  infant  schools,  ex- 
ceeded 13  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  in  the 
young  unvaccinated  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  the  smallpox  mortality  chiedy 
occurs.  Of  the  nearly  4000  deaths  from 
this  disease  which  are  on  an  average  still 
recorded  every  year  in  England,  56  per 
cent,  are  in  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  in  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  or  age.'  We  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all 
the  &tal  cases  at  this  early  age  there 
must,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  have 
been  neglect  of  Vaccination ;  for  when 
that  operation  has  been  performed,  even 
with  tlje  etfect  of  raising  a  single  vesicle 
only,  subsequent  death  from  smallpox  in 
childhood  very  seldom  indeed  occurs.*  We 
know  further  that  of  the  mortality  above 
ten  years  of  age  a  very  large  proportion 
takes  place  in  persons  in  whom  Vaccina- 
tion had  never  been  performed.  So  that 
an  estimate  which  should  ascribe  four- 
fifths  of  the  present  mortality  from  small- 
pox to  the  omission  of  Vaccination  would 
most  certainly  be  very  much  below  the 
mark.  Many,  however,  of  the  deaths 
from  smallpox  which   take  place   after 

'  Deaths  in  England  from  bmallpox,  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  for  the  nine  years  185.5-6 ) : — 
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puberty — and  there  are  on  an  average 
above  lOUO  deaths  annually  from  this 
cause  in  England  in  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age — are  (especially  at  epidemic 
periods)  in  individuals  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated, and  who  believed  themselves 
protected  against  smallpox.  But  as  re- 
gards these,  there  arises  the  furtlier  ques- 
tion, hoio  had  they  been  vaccinated  ? 
Now,  though  we  cannot,  of  coui-se,  an- 
swer this  question  as  regards  the  indivi- 
duals, we  may  fairly  apply  to  the  group 
the  observations  made  in  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  on  fatal  caxcs  of  smalliKtx  in  per- 
sons believed  to  have  been  successfully 
vaccinated.  Of  4U2  such  fatal  cases,  oc- 
curring in  20  years,  101  exhibited  on  their 
anus  no  evidence  whatever  of  having  ever 
had  eflectiVe  Vaccination  ;  277  had  but 
one  or  two  vaccine  marks,  and  these,  in 
191  of  them,  were  of  imperfect  character ; 
16  were  in  persons  who  had  three  cica- 
trices ;  and  only  5  in  persons  who  had 
been  vaccinated  in  the  way  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  most  protective — of 
which  5,  two  did  not  die  of  smallpox,  but 
of  concurrent  or  superadded  disease. '  We 
may  be  sure  then  that  in  only  a  few  of 
those  who  die  from  smallpox  after  Vacci- 
nation in  England,  the  Vaccination  had 
been  done  in  the  best  way. 

In  the  ofllcial  inquiries  above  referred 
to,  in  the  course  of  which  the  arms  of 
nearly  half  a  million  vaccinated  children 
were  examined,  evidence  was  obtained  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  imperfect  or  in- 
sufficient Vaccination  had  heretofore  pre- 
vailed in  England;  taking  the  country 
throughout,  not  more  than  one  child  in 
eight  was  found  to  be  so  vaccinated  as  to 
have  the  highest  degree  of  protection  that 
Vaccination  is  capable  of  affording ;  not 
more  than  one  in  three  could,  on  the 
most  indulgent  estimate,  be  considered  as 
well  protected ;  while  in  more  than  one 
in  four  the  Vaccination  had  been  of  a 
very  inferior  kind  indeed,  resulting  in 
marks  of  imperfect  character,  or  in  only 
one  or  two  marks  of  merely  passable  cha- 
racter.' These  imperfections  were  mainly 
traceable  to  the  following  causes :  (1)  the 
frequency  with  which  practitioners,  in- 

'  See  also  the  article  on  Smallpox. 
•  These  observations  were  made  on  children 
most  of  whom  had  been  vaccinated  by  publio 
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stead  of  attempting  fully  to  infect  the  i 
system,  liad  been  sattslicU  with  inBt^rlions  ' 
of  lymph,  suflScient  to  produce  only  one,  | 
two,  or  three  ordinary  vesicles;  (5)  the 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  selection  of 
the  lymph  used  in  vaccinating ;  (3)  care- 
lessness and  clumsiness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Vaccination,  so  that,  if  the 
operation  did  not  wholly  fail,  it  very  fre- 
quently resulted  in  a  less  degree  of  effect 
than  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the  operator 
to  produce ;  and  (4)  the  great  and  unne- 
cessary extent  to  which  tlie  use  of  pre- 
served and  conveyed  lymph  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Vaccination  direct  from  the 
arm,  which  should  be  the  rule  of  all  vac- 
cinators.' 

It  is  satisfactory  that  these,  the  chief 
causes  of  imperfection,  are  of  a  kind  for 
which  we  have  in  future  an  obvious  rem- 
edy (and  which,  it  may  be  added,  are  now 
rapidly  being  remedied),  in  the  proper 
practical  instruction  of  vaccinators  in 
the  employment  of  more  care  and  at- 
tention in  vaccinating,  and  in  better 
arrangements  for  transferring  lymph. 
Other  causes  of  imperfect  Vaccination 
which  are  quite  independent  of  the  vacci- 
nator, though  far  less  widely  operative 
than  those  just  enumerated,  must  not, 
however,  be  overlooked :  as,  something 
particular  in  the  child's  constitution  or 
condition  at  the  time  of  Vaccination, 
which  even  the  most  experienced  vacci- 
nator may  have  been  unable  to  detect ; 
aberrations  of  lymph — rarely  indeed,  but 
still  occasionally,  met  with — occurring 
under  undefinable  conditions,  of  which 
the  first  manifestation  to  the  vaccinator 
has  been  the  unsatisfactory  result ;  the 
carelessness  of  parents  in  allowing  the 
vaccine  vesicles  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
course  and  the  crusts  to  be  prematurely 
removed. 

It  has  been  contended  that,  apart  from 
imperfections  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
Vaccination,  the  vaccine  lymph  itself  ne- 
cessarily degenerates  by  repeated  trans- 
missions through  the  human  body,  and 
loses  something  of  its  infective  and  pro- 
tective power. 

The  hypothesis  that  lymph  would  de- 
teriorate by  mere  transmission  through 
human  bodies  was  started  in  the  very 
earliest  days  of  Vaccination.  Jenner 
thought  the  notion  a  very  improbable 
one,  but  could  only  then  say  of  it  that 

'  For  evidence  in  detail  see  Reports  of 
Medioal  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  iii. — vii.  It 
is  beyond  the  limits  permissible  for  the  pres- 


time  was  necessary  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion. But  after  many  years'  experience 
he  felt  himself  quite  justified  in  pronounc- 
ing the  hypothesis  as  groundless.  Draw- 
ing, as  he  never  failed  to  draw,  the  broad 
and  most  important  distinction  between 
such  deterioration  of  lymph  as  may  result 
if  in  continuous  vaccinations  due  care  be 
not  taken  in  selection  of  the  lymph  em- 
ployed, and  the  doctrine  of  inevitable  de- 
terioration by  mere  transmission  :  he  re- 
marked, writing  in  1816,  that  lyrtiph  in 
passing  even  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other might  undergo  a  change  wiiich 
rendered  it  unfit  for  further  use,  but  that 
the  notion  of  necessary  degeneration  was 
a  conjecture  "  he  could  destroy  by  facts :" 
and  he  referred,  in  proof,  to  the  vesicles 
he  was  then  producmg,  which,  he  says, 
''are  in  every  respect  as  perfect  and  cor- 
rect in  size,  shape,  color,  state  of  the 
lymph,  the  period  of  the  appearance  and 
diisappearance  of  the  areola,  its  tint,  and 
finally  the  compact  texture  of  the  scab, 
as  they  were  in  the  first  year  of  Vaccina- 
tion ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  matter  from  which  they  are  derived 
was  that  taken  from  a  cow  about  sixteen 
years  ago.'"  Numerous  trustworthy  ob- 
servers, who  had  watched  the  vaccine 
disease  at  the  introduction  of  Vaccina- 
tion, on  comparing  what  they  had  then 
seen  with  the  effects  produced  by  lymph 
of  the  earliest  stocks,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  or  forty  years,  were  unable  to  detect 
the  slightest  difference  either  in  the  cha- 
racter or  course  of  the  vesicles.  And  the 
same  appears  certainly  to  be  the  case  at 
the  present  day.  Having  for  the  last 
thirty  years  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  and  having  during  the 
last  nine  years  enjoyed  such  opportuhitiei 
of  witnessing  the  practice  of  Vaccination 
in  the  hands  of  various  vaccinators,  and 
of  noticing  the  results  of  Vacc'nation  in 
the  cicatrices  lefl  on  the  arms  of  individu- 
als vaccinated,  as  have  scarcely  perhaps 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  person,  I 
can  confidently  affirm  that  the  vaccinators 
of  the  present  day  who  are  masters  of 
their  craft  do  their  work  as  surely  with 
ordinary  long-humanized  lymph  and  in- 
fect their  patients  as  completely  as  the 
earlier  vaccinators  did,  producing  vesicUs 
which  in  character  and  course  differ  in 
nothing  from  the  description  that  Jenner 
has  given  us,  and  which  leave  cicatrices 
as  perfect  as  those  which  I  have  seen  on 
the  arms  of  persons  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated by  Jenner  himself  or  by  his  well- 
known  contemporary.  Dr.  WalKer.'  What- 
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erer  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  in  the 
hands  of  other  vaccinators,  whether  as 
regards  the  course  of  the  vesicles  or  the 
dmracter  of  the  cicatrix,  was  fairly  trace- 
Able  to  the  causes  which  have  been  already 
stated,  and  especially  to  looseness  and 
carelessness  in  the  selection  of  lymph: 
and  though  I  have  sometimes  found  it 
desirable  to  recommend  a  vaccinator  to 
change  the  stock  of  lymph  he  was  employ- 
ing, I  have  always  felt  it  enough  to  tase 
care  that  the  stock  substituted  was  f;ood 
active  lymph  without  troubling  myself  as 
to  the  time  that  had  elapsed  smce  it  had 
come  from  the  cow.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  earliest  transmissions  of  lymph  from 
the  cow  to  the  human  subject  have  usually 
a  peculiar  intensity  of  local  irritative  ef- 
fect. But  this  result  (which  is  so  far  fh>m 
being  an  advantage  that  it  is  often  found 
to  need  controlling)'  is  generally  lost  in  a 
few  transmissions,  often  indeed  in  one  or 
two  transmissions ;  besides  that  different 
primary  stocks  are  found  to  differ  much 
as  to  the  local  effect  they  thus  produce.' 
Ceely,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  because  he, 
more  than  any  other  living  inquirer,  has 
atadied  the  natural  disease  in  the  cow, 
and  has  experimented  on  its  transference 
to  the  human  subject,  entirely  disclaims 
belief  in  the  superior  protective  efiftcacy  of 
lymph  thus  recently  transferred  over  active 
humanized  13'mph.'  Several  practitioners 
residing  near  the  Bridgewater  Ijevel,  and 
in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  (in  which  dis- 
tricts the  natural  cow-pox  is  still  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  the  dairy  farms),  stated 
a  few  j'ears  ago  to  Dr.  banderson,  that 
tiiey  had  inoculated  lymph  direct  from 
the'cow  with  success  ;  but  all  agreed  that, 
after  the  first  or  second  tran8missi<m,  the 
results  did  not  differ  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary  Vaccination,  either  in  the  character 
or  progress  of  the  vesicles.  It  ia  in  truth 
not  to  the  cow,  but  to  adequate  care  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  vaccinators  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  children  and  vesicles  from 
which  lymph  is  taken,  that  we  must  look 
for  maintaining  stocks  of  active  lymph.^ 


'  To  one  unpleasant  reanlt  frequently  met 
with  in  early  vaccinations  from  the  cow,  Mr. 
Ceely  has  especially  called  attention  in  a  re- 
cent commnnication ;  it  is  the  oocnrrenoe  of  a 
special  vesicular  vaccine  eruption  called  by 
the  Germans  "Nachpocken,"  which  caasesa 
good  deal  of  temporary  disfigurement  and  an- 
noyance, and  sometimes,  when  copious,  severe 
and  even  dangerous  symptoms.  (See  Brit.. 
Ved.  Joam.,  Jan.  7,  1865.) 

'  Handbook  of  Vaccination,  chap.  z. 

'  Observations  on  Var.  Vacc.  in  Trans,  of 
PioT.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  viii. 

<  The  important  point,  it  seenui  to  me,  is 
that  vaccinators  should  not  be  induced  to 
look  to  anything  extrinsic  and  inevitable  for 
u  explanation  of  deteriorations  which,  if 
tbey  occur  at  all,   may  be  more  properly 


Facts  are  equally  at  variance  with  the 
sup]M>8ition  that  transmission  through 
human  bodies  causes  vaccine  lymph  to 
lose  anything  of  its  protective  power.  Per- 
sons vaccinated  with  lymph  direct,  or  only 
a  few  removes  from  the  cow,  and  others 
vaccinated  with  long  humanized  lymph, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  vario- 
lous inoculation ;  but  the  result  in  each 
class  of  cases  has  been  the  same.  This  ex- 
periment in  fact  is  made  to  hand  on  a  lara:e 
scale  in  every  epidemic  of  smallpox.  In 
each  such  epidemic — no  matter  at  what 
period  since  the  introduction  of  Vaccina- 
tion— it  has  not  been  the  persons  vacci- 
nated with  the  then  current  lymph,  the 
lymph  furthest  from  the  cow,  but  those 
vaccinated  some  sixteen,  twenty,  or  twen- 
ty-five years  before,  with  lympn  so  much 
nearer  to  the  parent  source,  who  have 
been  found  to  be  the  chief  sufferers  from 
post-vaccinal  smallpox. 

Another  subject  for  consideration  in 
reference  to  the  protective  power  of  vac- 
cination is  its  permanency  in  the  indi- 
vidual. It  has  been  often  said  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  protection,  but  for  a  lim- 
ited lime  only ;  that  it  wears  out  by  age, 
and  requires  successive  renewals.  Al- 
though this  theory  is  sometimes  thus 
broadly  advanced,  the  permanency  of  the 
protection  which  a  single  efficient  Vacci- 
nation gives  against  smallpox  is  so  com- 
pletely established  as  the  law  of  the  hu- 
man economy',  that  we  need  only  deal 
with  it  as  offering  an  explanation  of  thut 
proportion  of  ainea  in  which  smallpox  is 
met  with  in  those  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated. As  regards  these,  we  may  observe 
in  the  first  place  that  at  times  when  epi- 
demic smallpox  prevails,  and  especially 
under  circumstances  of  great  exposure, 
as  where  children  are  living  and  sleeping 
in  the  same  room,  perhaps  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed,  with  a  case  of  smallpox,  the 
disease  is  sometimes  met  with  m  very 
young  children,  and  occasionally  very 
shortly  after  Vaccination.  Even  so  early 
as  the  year  1806,  Willan  was  able  to  re- 
cord numerous  cases  in  which  a  very  trivial 
eruption,  hut  of  true  variolous  character, 
appeared  in  children  at  intervals  which 
varied  from  five  months  to  seven  years 
after  Vaccination  had  been  performed. 
Similar  examples  have  been  met  with  in 
every  epidemic  down  to  the  present  time. 
13ut  this  eruption  is  generally  so  slight 
(except  where  the  Vaccination  has  bieen 

ascribed  to  want  of  skill  and  care  somewhere. 
So  long  as  this  is  kept  in  mind,  there  can  of 
course  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction  at 
any  time,  when  opportunity  offers,  of  fresh 
stocks  ;  but  those  who  are  about  to  undertake 
the  transplantation  of  lymph  may  meet  with 
some  difficulties,  and  would  do  well  to  study 
Mr.  Ceely's  admirable  "Observations  on  the 
Variola  Vaccinie,'"  in  Trans,  of  the  Prov. 
Med.  Assoc.,  vols.  viii.  and  x. 
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spurious,  or  ineffective)  as  to  attract  little 
attention,  or  only  to  attract  observation 
on  account  of  its  amazinz  contrast  with 
the  variola  of  unprotected  children.  After 
puberty  smallpox  is  met  with  in  vacci- 
nated i>ersons  more  frequently,  and  though 
no  doubt  generally  modified,  is,  if  there 
have  been  any  imperfection  in  the  origi- 
nal Vaccination,  in  not  a  few  cases  severe 
and  even  fatal ;  even  after  the  most  com- 
plete Vaccination,  cases  are  met  with, 
some  of  which  are  severe,  and  a  very  few 
— not  much  more  than  the  half  of  1  per 
cent. — fatal.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
in  the  experience  of  the  army,  in  that  of 
the  Smallpox  Hospital,  and  in  practice 
generally,  that  cases  of  smallpox  after 
vaccination  occur  chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  and  that 
after  the  age  of  twentv-flve  they  sensibly 
diminish.  Thus,  while  in  the  army  the 
deaths  from  smallpox  among  soldiers  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age  were  3*4  per 
10,000  of  aggregate  strength,  and  those 
among  soldiers  from  twenty  to  twentv- 
flve  years  old  3-1  per  10.000  ;  the  deaths 
from  this  cause  among  the  soldiers  above 
twenty-five  years  old  have  been  but  1  per 
10,000.  And  from  the  observations  of 
Professor  Hcim,  on  1055  cases  of  small- 
pox in  vaccinated  persons,  examined  not 
in  relation  to  the  age  but  specially  as  to 
the  number  of  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  Vaccination,  we  find  that  while  the 
average  annual  number  of  cases  that  oc- 
curred in  the  first  twelve  years  after  Vac- 
cination was  twelve,  and  m  the  next  thir- 
teen years  was  over  fifty-one,  the  average 
for  the  following  ten  years  was  under  twen- 
^•-flve.  The  real  explanation  appears  to 
he  not  in  the  weakening  influence  of  time, 
which  would  be  a  progressively  increasing 
influence,  but  rather  in  certain  disturbing 
influences  of  which,  no  doubt,  puberty  is 
the  chief. 

The  liability  of  persons  to  renew  their 
susceptibility  to  smallpox  is,  unquestion- 
ably, very  much  a  matter'of  diathesis. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  various  mem- 
bers of  the  same  familv ;  and  I  know  of 
many  instances  in  which,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  other  members  of  these 
families  have  suffered  from  second  attacks 
of  smallpox. 

Revaccinatiox.— The  numerous  in- 
stances in  which,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  protection  of  Vaccination  has  proved 
insufficient,  have  led  to  the  very  frequent 
adoption  of  late  years  of  revaccination. 
By  many  this  practice  is  looked  upon  as 
only  called  for  or  useful  where  there  has 
been  some  defect  in  the  priniarj'  Vaccina- 
tion ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  a  use  beyond  this — that  it  extin- 
guishes that  renewed  susceptibility  to 
snialliH>x  which,  it  has  been  already  point- 
ed out,  occurs  in  an  indeterminate  propor- 


tion of  persons  after  even  the  most  perfect 
Vaccination. 

When  a  child  has  unfortunately  been 
Imperfectly  vaccinated,  no  doubt  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  vaccinate 
it  a^in.  But  the  chance  revaccination 
may  afford  of  correcting  original  imperfec- 
tion must  never  be  held  for  a  moment  to 
absolve  any  practitioner  from  the  pains  he 
is  bound  to  bestow  to  make  his  original 
Vaccination  full  and  complete.  For  what 
daily  happens  is  this : — A  child  is  vacci- 
nated and  takes  badly ;  either  at  once,  or 
at  some  no  distant  period,  it  is  vaccinated 
again,  and  perhaps  a  third  time,  and  can- 
not be  made  to  take ;  it  grows  up,  gets 
smallpox,  and  very  likely  dies.  Or  this 
happens:  The  parents  are  directed  to 
bring  it  again  at  some  specified  time,  and  • 
fail  to  do  so,  and  the  same  fate  as  in  the 
other  case  befalls  it.  Take  it  at  the  best, 
an  originally  imperfect  or  incomplete  Vac- 
cination is  a  very  great  misfortune. 

But  supposing  it  to  have  occurred,  how 
is  the  practitioner  to  act  ?  Is  he  to  revac- 
cinate  at  once,  or  is  he  to  wait  till  puberty, 
when  the  chief  danger  of  insufficient  Vac- 
cination manifests  itself?  He  must  be 
guided  in  determining  partlv  by  the  degree 
of  imperfection,  and  partly  by  the  liability 
to  exposure  to  smallpox.  If  the  Vaccina- 
tion has  been  spurious,  irregular,  or  dis- 
turbed in  such  a  way  as  to  divest  it  of 
protective  power,  he  would,  unless  there 
were  something  in  the  child's  then  state 
of  health  which  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  these  imperfections  or  irregulari- 
ties, at  the  earliest  opportunity  vaccinate 
it  again ;  if  anything  were  found  amiss 
with  the  child,  he  would  of  course  wait 
till  that  was  corrected.  Very  likely  the 
Vaccination  would  not  take,  for  quite 
spurious  Vaccination  will  often  prevent 
real  Vaccination  from  taking  effect  after- 
wards. But  the  chance  must  be  given, 
and  given  with  every  care  to  produce 
effect.  If  such  should  result,  even  though 
it  be  only  the  ordinary  spurious  effect  of 
a  revaccination,  he  will  have  done  all  he 
can  do,  and  need  recommend  no  further 
proceedings  till  puberty — at  all  events  un- 
less there  should  arise  some  immediate 
danger  of  smallpox.  But  if  there  be  no 
local  evidence  that  the  lymph  applied  on 
the  revaccination  had  been  absorbed,  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  at  intervals 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is,  for 
the  time  at  all  events,  insusceptible. 
Supposing,  however,  the  result  of  the 
primary  Vaccination  have  been  one  of 
msufflciency  rather  than  of  imperfection, 
— that  is,  if  a  single  vesicle  have  risen  in- 
stead of  the  four  or  five  it  was  desired,  to 
prwiuce,  but  that  vesicle  has  run  its 
course  perfectly, — I  do  not  usually  recom- 
mend, except  under  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger, any  further  Vaccination  till  the  child 
grows  up. 
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The  same  rule  gaides  me  in  judging  ' 
from  the  cicatrices   left  on  the  arma  of  I 
joun^  children  whether  revaccinntion  is 
called  for.    If  these  be  decidedly  hnperfect 
in  character,  I  advise  the  parents  to  seek 
reracciuation  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  if  the  cicatrices  be  only  deficient 
in  nnniber,   or  if  the  character,  though 
1(«3  strikingly  good  than  it  might  be,  is 
yet  genuine,  I  hold  the  child  to  be  pretty 
safe  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  but  strictly 
eDjoin  its  rcraccination  then. 

Ilic  occurrence  of  a  case  of  smallpox  in 
a  house  leads  to  a  stricter  rule  as  regards  i 
•11  the  inmates.  Those  who  are  past  or  | 
approaching  puberty  should,  except  such 
aa  have  already  since  puberty  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated,  be  revaccinated  at 
once ;  and  tboee  under  puberty  who  have 
two  or  more  thoroughly  characteristic 
marks  should  not  be  meddled  with ;  the 
children  whose  marks  are  not  thoroughly 
good,  or  who  have  but  a  single  good  mark, 
should  be  revaccinated.  In  a  crowded 
court  this  course  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  house  in  which  the  smallpox  appeared, 
bat  extended  to  each  house.  If,  on  the 
outbreak  of  kn  epidemic  of  smallpox,  this 
plan  were  uniformly  adopted,  together,  of 
course,  with  the  immediate  Vaccination 
of  all  who  in  the  house  or  court  were 
found  unvaccinated,  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  the  epidemic  mi^ht  be  cut 
short,  and  very  certainly  indeed  the  occur- 
rence of  fatal  or  severe  cases  of  smallpox 
voald  be  all  but  entirely  prevented.' 

Revaccination  al>out,  or  after,  puberty 
isof  extreme  importance  when  the  original 
Vaccination  has  been  anything  short  of 
Mr.  Mar8on''s  highest  class,  and  is  neces- 
sary in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of  it : 
but  it  seems  also  certain  that  those  whose 
original  Vaccination  has  been  complete 
may  derive  additional  security  from  a  re- 
vaccinntion at,  or  after,  this  period  of 
their  lives.  We  have  already  seen  tliat  a 
certain  proportion  of  (be  most  thoroughly 
vaccinated  contract  smallpox,  though  no 
doubt  with  comparatively  little  danger, 
after  growing  up :  as  many  as  367  such 
cases  were  admitted  to  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1803. 
But  after  effectual  remccina/fon,  smallpox, 
even  in  its  most  modified  form,  is  found 
very  rarely,  or  scarcely  ever,  to  occur. 
Thus,  Helm  found  that  in  five  years  there 
occurred  among  14,384  revaccinated  sol- 
diers in  "VVirtemberg,  only  one  instance  of 
varioloid,  and  among  30,000  revaccinated  ] 
persons  in  civil  practice  only  two  cases  of  i 
varioloid,  though  during  these  years  small-  ! 
pox  had  prevailed  in  344  localities,  pro-  i 

'  See  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  in 
Third  Report  of  Medical  OfSuer  of  Privy  Coun-  | 
dl,  p.  60 ;  and  see  also  illustrations  in  Report  I 
of  Smallpox  and   Vaccination   Committee  of  j 
l^idemiolo^cal  Society,  1863.  | 


ducing  1,674  cases  of  modified  or  unmodi- 
fied siiiailpox  among  the  not  revaccinated, 
and  in  part  not  vaccinated,  population  of 
303,298  persons  in  those  places  in  which 
it  had  prevailed.  In  the  Prussian  army, 
since  the  introduction  of  systematic  revac- 
cination of  all,  the  annual  deaths  from 
smallpox  (which  at  one  time  were  104) 
have  not  averaged  more  than  2 ;  and  on 
analysis  of  40  fatal  cases  that  occurred  in 
twenty  years,  it  appeared  that  only  4  were 
in  persons  who  were  said  to  have  been 
successfully  revaccinated. '  Other  national 
experience  might  be  referred  to,  but  it 
will  be  better  to  have  recourse  once  more 
to  Mr.  Marson's  very  precise  statements. 
In  the  thirty-two  years  and  upwards  that 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  no  nurse  or  servant  has  taken 
smallpox,  he  having  taken  care  always  to 
revaccinate  them  on  their  coming  to  live 
in  the  hospital ;  and  at  a  time  when  a 
lai^e  number  of  workpeople  were  employed 
for  several  months  about  the  hospital, 
most  of  whom  consented  to  be  revacci- 
nated, two  only  were  attacked  by  small- 
pox, and  these  two  were  amongst  the  few 
who  were  not  revaccinated. 

These  broad  facts,  while  they  show  the 
great  importance  of  the  practice  of  revac- 
cination, attest  at  the  same  time  the  utter 
uselessness  and  folly  of  repeating  this  ope- 
ration again  and  again  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, as  seems  to  have  become  a  recent 
fashion,  whenever  epidemics  of  smallpox 
arise.  One  thoroughlv  primary  Vaccina- 
tion to  start  with,  and  one  careful  revac- 
cination after  puberty,  so  conducted  as  to 
give  evidence  that  the  lymph  was  ab- 
sorbed, are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  protection  of  the  population 
against  smallpox.  No  doubt  by  the  first 
Vaccination,  nine  out  of  ten  are  perfectly 
well  and  permanently  protected ;  but  who 
can  predicate  of  any  mdividual  whether  he 
is  one  of  the  nine  or  the  exceptional  one  ? 

The  revaccination,  however,  must  be 
done  with  all  the  care  that  should  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  success  of  a  primary 
Vaccination  ;  and  the  practitioner  should 
always  endeavor  to  get  some  evidence 
that  the  lymph  is  absorbed.  In  many 
cases,  however,  even  after  repetition  of 
the  Vaccination,  this  will  not  happen ; 
and  in  these  cases  a  further  attempt  may 
very  proi)erly  be  made  at  some  future 
time.  Revaccination  should  always  be 
done  by  preference  when  it  can  be  done 
leisurely,  and  as  part  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  Vaccination,  and  not  under  the  alarm 
and  influence  of  panic'    The  wholesale 

■  Simon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xzxv.  xxxvi. 

*  Under  these  circnmatanoes  the  demand 
for  revaccination  often  becomes  so  great  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  Ijrmph  to  meet  it.  I  have 
known  revaocination-lymph  used  nnder  these 
circnmstances  for  performing  other  revacd- 
nations,  and  very  bad  onus  resulting. 
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and  sham  rcvaccinations,  which  would 
under  such  circumstances  appear  to  have 
been  practised  of  late,  will  tend  much,  it 
is  to  De  feared,  to  bring  the  practice  into 
disrepute  and  contempt.' 
The  following  table,  showing  the  results 


of  revaccination  in  each  1000  individuals 
rcvacciuated  in  the  Wirtembetg  army  in 
1831-5,  and  in  our  own  army  in  18(Jl,  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  local  results 
that  may  be  expected  from  the  perform- 
ance of  revaccination  in  adults  : — 


Person!  In  whom  t)ie 

Rovacrlnatlom  wore 

performed. 

Decree  of 

«ucc«»i  of 

Bevaooinatlon. 

In  those  who 
bore  marks 
of  proTions 
Smallpox. 

In  those  who 
b  >re  good 
markfl  of 
previous 

Vactlnatloa. 

In  those  who 
bore  doubtful 
or  Imperfect 
marks  of 
preyioiis 
Vaccination. 

In  those  who 

bore  no 

marks  of 

previous 

Yaccination 

or  Bmallpox. 

Wirtemberg  Army, 

1831-5 

(13,861  cases) 

Perfect 

Modified 

None 

Perfect 

Modified 

None 

Perfect 

Modified 

None 

319-5 
248-1 
432-3 

310-4 
280-5 
409-2 

280-7 

259- 

460-4 

337-3 
191-1 
471-6 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Soldiers  in  Brit.  Army, 

not  recruits,  in  1861 

(2,053  cases) 

451-4 
159-6 
389-0 

484-6 
157-4 
358-0 

236-8 
505-3 
257-9 

326- 

277-5 
396-5 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Kecruits  in  Brit.  Army 

in  1861 

(4,395  eases) 

845-5 

266-8 
387-7 

407-3 
240-8 
351-9 

461-3 
301-3 
237-4 

• 

527-3 
202-6 
270-1 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

A  perfect  local  result  following  a  revac- 
cination is  constantly  appealed  to  by  prac- 
titioners as  evidence  that  the  person  in 
whom  it  was  developed  was  liable  to  lake 
smallpox,  or,  at  all  events,  more  liable 
than  those  in  whom  imperfect  or  no  re- 
sults followed.  But  this  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  warranted.  If 
it  were,  these  curious  results  would  fol- 
low, that  (takino;  as  our  guide  the  obser- 
vations in  the  Wirtemberg  army)  319  out 
of  1000  persons  having  had  smallpox,  310 
out  of  1000  who  had  been  well- vaccinated, 
and  only  281  out  of  1000  who  had  been  ill- 
vaccinated,  were  in  present  danger  of  tak- 
ing smallpox ;  and  of  the  soldiers  (not  re- 
cruits) in  our  own  army,  451, 485,  and  237 
would  represent  the  ratio  in  the  three 
classes  respectively,  which  is  clearly  a  re- 
ductio  ad  cmurdum.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
that  I  can  see,  draw  from  the  local  phe- 
nomena of  revaccination  any  inferences 
wliatever  as  to  the  state  in  which  the  re- 
vaccinated  person  was  as  to  liability  to 
smallpox.  Jenner  himself^  indeed,  pointed 
this  out  in  his  first  treatise,  and  showed 
that  the  natural  cow-pox  might  be  in- 
duced again  and  again  in  persons  who, 
being  protected  against  variola  by  their 
first  attack  of  cow-pox,  could  not  be  va- 
riolated either  bv  inoculation  or  bv  exno- 


The  utility  and  necessity  of  revaccination 
stand  not  upon  any  speculative  reasoning 
from  the  local  eflects  it  produces,  but  upon 
the  broad  grounds  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

IV.  BfctATioNs  or  Variola  and 
Vaccinia. — Jenner  believed  the  cow-pox 
of  the  cow  and  the  smallpox  of  the  human 
subject  to  be  essentially  the  same  disease, 
as  he  implied  when  he  denominated  the 
former  Variolse  Vaccinse :  he  further  be- 
lieved they  had  a  common  origin — the 
grease  of  the  horse.  He  did  not  himself 
perform  any  inoculation  of  cattle  with  the 
lymph  of  human  variola.  But,  as  early 
as  1801,  Gassner,  of  Griinsburg,  by  inocu- 
lating eleven  cows  with  smallpox  matter, 
produced  on  one  of  them  vesicles  having 
all  the  character  of  vaccine  vesicles,  and 
from  which  a  stock  of  genuine  vaccine 
lymph  was  obtained.  Another  successful 
variolous  inoculation  of  cows,  at  the  Ve- 
terinary College  at  Berlin,  is  referred  to 
by  M.  Viborg  of  Copenhagen  so  early  as 
1802,  but  no  details  are  given  respecting 
it.  In  1830,  Dr.  Sonderland,  of  Barmen, 
stated  that  he  had  infected  cows  with  the 
variolous  contagion  by  enveloping  them 
in  blankets  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  patient 
who  had  died  of  smallpox,  and  also  hang- 
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ments  were  repeated  in  India  by  Mr.  Mao  ' 
pherson,  in  this  country  by  Atr.  Ceely  of  I 
Aylesbury,  and  in  various  places  abroad,  | 
without  success.  But  Mr.  Ceely  was  able,  I 
bv  the  much  more  satisfactory  process  of 
direct  inoculation  with  smallpox  virus  (in 
February,  1839),  to  induce  vesicles  in  two 
out  of  three  sturks  operated  on,  and  with 
lymph  taken  from  these  to  vaccinate  many 
children,  fSrom  whom  a  regular  lymph- 
stock  was  continued.'  In  I&IO,  Mr.  Bad- 
oock  of  Bri<;hton,  without  previous  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Ceely '8  experiments,  suc- 
ce^ed  also  in  variolating  the  cow,  and 
deriving  thence  a  stock  of  genuine  vaccine 
lymph  :  and  since  then  he  has,  by  inocu- 
lating cows  with  the  lymph  of  human 
variola,  raised  stocks  of  vaccine  lymph  for 
nse  on  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  separate 
occasionB.  The  common  origin,  then,  of 
smallpox  and  cow-pox  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered as  established. 

The  case,  as  regards  the  grease,  appears 
to  stand  thus :  the  disease  really  known 
as  grease  has  nothing  to  do  with  cow-pox 
or  smallpox  ;  but  the  horse  is  subject  at 
times  to  a  true  equine  pox,  which  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind  as  the  smallpox  in 
man  and  the  cow-pox  in  the  cow.  This 
disease  is  met  with  as  an  epizootic,  parti- 
cularly when  cow-pox  is  epizootic  among 
cows  and  smallpox  is  epidemic.  The 
equine  matter  used  by  Jenner  himself,' 
and  that  ased  by  Sacco  and  others,  for  the 
purposes  of  Vaccination,  were  derived 
m>m  this  equine  pox ;  and  on  various 
other  occasions  equine  lymph  has  been 
employed.* 

v.  Alleged  Dakgers  of  Vaccina- 
tion.— Space  renders  it  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
certain  objections  that  h:tve  been  urged 
from  time  to  time  to  the  general  utility  of 
Vaccination,  or  have  teen  thought  to 
prove  that  it  was  injurious :  such  as  the 
displacement-of-mortality  theory  of  M. 
Camot,  the  allegations  that  scrofula  and 
typhoid  fever  have  become  more  frequent 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  (being  in  fkct,  it  has  been  said, 
"  vaccina tional  varieties  or  introversions 
of  smallpox"],  and  other  like  absurdities. 
.  The  practitioner  who  desires  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  all  that  has  been 
brought  forward  on  these  subjects  will 

■  Obs.  on  Var.  Vaoc.  in  Transactions  of 
Prov.  Medical  Assoc.,  vol.  yiii.     Three  jrears 


find  the  fallacies  of  the  various  statements 
thoroughly  exposed,  and  the  questions 
themselves  finally  settled,  in  the  admira- 
ble memoir  which  Mr.  Simon  has  prefixed 
to  the  Papers  relating  to  the  History  and 
Practice  of  Vaccination,  to  which  I  have 
already  so  often  referred.  What  is  before 
us  now  to  consider  is  of  more  limited 
scope,  but  of  much  greater  real  import- 
ance, and  relates  not  to  whether  Vaccina- 
tion is  a  proceeding  we  ought  still  all  to 
adopt,  but  to  the  special  care  and  precau- 
tion which  should  be  brought  to  its  prac- 
tice. Is  it  possible  in  vaccinating  to  com- 
municate accidentally  other  diseases— as 
cutaneous  diseases,  scrofula,  or  syphilis? 
Reserving  for  separate  consideration 
what  has  to  be  said  regarding  syphilis,  I 
may  state  that  the  invaccination  of  cuta- 
neous and  scrofulous  diseases,  though  a 
popular,  has  never  been  a  professional  be- 
lief. These  diseases  are  met  with  con- 
stantly in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  well 
in  the  unvaccinated  as  in  the  vaccinated, 
from  the  influence  of  various  exciting 
causes  acting  on  constitutional  predispo- 
sition. I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  which 
prove,  or  even  render  probable,  their 
greater  frequency  among  vaccinated  than 
among  unvaccinated  children  of  the  same 
ages  respectively.  When  eczema  and 
other  eruptions  manifest  themselves,  as 
they  may  do,  shortly  after  Vaccination 
has  been  performed,'  this  is  held  by  some 
to  be — and  no  doubt  very  generally  is — a 
mere  coincidence,  and  aue  in  reality  to 
one  of  the  various  eruption-producing  in- 
fluences to  which  children  at  the  usual 
age  for  Vaccination  are  subject,  such  as 
teething,  Ac.  But  there  are  many  medi- 
cal men  who  hold,  and  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  in  a  part  at  least  of  these  cases 
the  Vaccination  may  itself  have  been,  by 
the  febrile  action  it  set  up.  the  exciting 
cause.  No  medical  authorities  believe  in 
the  transference  of  scrofulous  and  cuta- 
neous diseases  fi^>m  one  child  to  another 
by  Vaccination.  Parents,  however,  as 
Mr.  Marsoii  observes,  "are  unwilling  to 
believe  that  there  is  anything  constitu- 
tionally wrong  in  their  ofi&pring;  and, 
when  other  diseases  follow.  Vaccination 

gets  blamed  for  what  is  really  and  truly 
ue  to  other  causes."  Hence,  parental 
complaints  that  disease  has  been  set  up  in 
this  way  are  not  unfrequent:  but,  as 
showing  the  prejudice  under  which  such 
complaints  are  preferred,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  that,  though  I  have  care- 
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Those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with 
the  perfbrnmnce  of  Vaccination,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tliose  who  have  been  most 
concerned  in  the  treatment  of  infantile 
disease,  on  the  other,  concur  in  the  belief 
of  the  non-communicability  of  disease  by 
Vaccination.  Mr.  Marson,  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  50,000  vaccinations  and  more, 
*'  has  never  seen  other  diseases  communi- 
cated with  the  vaccine  disease,  nor  does  he 
beUeve  in  the  popular  report  that  they  are 
so  communicated,'"  Such  also  was  the 
experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Leese,  whose 
opportunities  of  observation  were  scarcely, 
if  any,  less.*  Sir  W,  Jenner  stated  some 
years  ago  that  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital and  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren he  had  had,  in  six  years,  more  than 
13,000  sick  adults  and  children  under  ob- 
servation, and  that  in  no  case  had  he  rea- 
son to  beUeve,  or  even  to  suspect,  that 
any  constitutional  taint  had  been  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another  by  Vaccina- 
tion.' Dr.  West's  experience  on  20,000 
infants  and  children  under  his  care  in 
seventeen  years  is  to  the  like  effect ;  and 
in  stating  that  he  had  seen  nothing  in  that 
time  to  make  him  believe  that  Vaccina- 
tion excites  cutaneous  eruptions  in  any  but 
very  exceptional  cases,  he  referred  such 
exceptional  cases  to  a  disiwsitioa  in  the 
children  themselves,  brought  out  by  the 
Vaccination  as  it  might  nave  been  by 
teething.*  And  Professor  Paget,  speak- 
ing from  his  large  experience  among  chil- 
dren in  the  out-patients'  room  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  enumerating  some  of  the 
causes  which  develop  cutaneous  diseases 
in  young  children,  saVs,  "Now,  Vaccina- 
tion may  do,  though  I  believe  it  very 
rarely  does,  what  these  several  accidents 
may  do ;  namely,  by  disturbing  for  a  time 
the  general  health,  it  may  give  opportu- 
nity for  the  external  manifestation  and 
complete  evolution  of  some  constitutional 
aflection,  which,  but  for  it,  might  have  re- 
mained rather  longer  latent."  "  This  is," 
he  adds,  "  the  worst  thing  that  can  with 
any  show  of  reason  be  charged  against 
Vaccination;  even  this  can  very  seldom 
be  charged  with  tnith.'" 

Although  the  direct  inoculability  of  the 
syphilitic  poison  from  one  human  being 
to  another  distinguishes  it  remarkably 
from  cutaneous  diseases  generally  and 
from  scrofula,  I  should  still,  but  for  cer- 
tain recent  occurrences  which  have  ex- 
cited much  attention,  and  to  which  I  shall 
immediately  advert,  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak  separately  of  the  com- 
munication or  that  disease  by  Vaccina- 

•  Papers  relating  to  the  History  and  Prao- 
tice  of  Vaccination,  p.  25. 

*  Seaton  on  Protective  and  Modifjring  Powers 
of  Vaccination,  p.  23. 

•  Papers  relating  to,  &o.,  p.  75. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  146.  »  Ibid. 


tion.  It  was  indeed  not  only  included 
with  other  diseases,  but  was  specially  so 
included,  in  the  opinions  of  the  distin- 
guished practitioners  whom  I  have  just 
cited ;  Dr.  West  informing  us  that  there 
had  never  come  under  his  notice  "  any 
instance  in  which  there  seemed  the  slight- 
est pretext  for  supposing  that  syphilis  had 
been  communicated  to  in&nts  through  the 
medium  of  the  vaccine  lymph,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Paget  that  he  does  not  remember 
"  to  have  neard  infantile  syphilis  ascribed 
to  Vaccination,  frequent  as  the  instances 
of  it  (inf.  syphilis)  are  among  the  out-pa- 
tients." In  the  experience  of  Mr.  Mar- 
son,  Mr.  Leese,  or  tne  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  of  England,  such  a  case 
has  never  been  met  with.  And  referring 
generally  to  the  experience  of  practition- 
ers at  home  and  abroad,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  in 
medicine  in  which  there  has  been,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  more  general 
concurrence  of  opinion.'  One  broad  gen- 
eral &ct  seemed  to  be,  and  still  prol»bly 
is,  conclusive  on  the  matter.  In  the  sev- 
enty years  that  have  passed  since  Vacci- 
nation was  introduced,  it  seems  certain 
that,  "  if  syphilis  could  be  diffused  by  the 
vaccine  lymph  of  children  with  an  heredi- 
tary taint  of  that  disease,  this  possibility 
must  long  ago  have  been  made  evident  on 
a  scale  far  too  considerable  for  ques- 
tion."* 

Scientific  authority  unites  with  general 
medical  experience  to  negative  the  possi- 
bility of  the  vaccinal  communication  of 
syphilis,  —  it  being  implied  always  of 
course  that  the  vaccination  is  true  vacci- 
nation, t.  e.,  with  vaccine  lymph  taken 
from  a  true  Jennerian  vesicle.  Professor 
Paget  states  the  pathological  grounds  for 
disbelieving  the  possibility  of  any  such 
communication  to  be,  (1)  "because  irtfan,' 
tile  syphilis  (which  alone  need  be  here 
considered),  though  conveyable  in  some 
instances  by  its  own  peculiar  morbid  pro- 
ducts, does  not  render  the  blood  of  the 
patient  capable  of  directly  conveying  the 
oisease ;  and  (2)  because,  if  the  blood  of  a 
syphilitic  child  could  so  modify  the  vac- 
cine disease  within  it  as  that  the  vaccine 
lymph  should  be  capable  of  conveying  any 
other  disease,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  vaccine  vesicle  formed  in 
the  diseased  child  would  be  modified  in 
correspondence  with  the  modified  lymph. 
"All  pathological  researches,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  accumulate  the  evidences  of  the 
constant  correspondence  between  the  ma- 
terial in  the  blood,  on  which  each  specific 
disease  depends,  and  the  morbid  structure, 
by  which  each  is  manifested.    Thus  the 

■  See  replies  of  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  to  the  queries  addressed  to  them 
(in  1856)  hy  Mr.  Simon. 

•  Simon,  in  Papers,  &o.,  p.  bcvi. 
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tnnsfonnations  of  the  syphilitic  poison 
ue  indicated  in  the  successive  external 
chatacters  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  afiections  ;  the  transformation  of 
the  scarlatina  poison  by  its  regular  symp- 
toms and  its  sequelse.  And  so,  if  the  vac- 
cine virus  were  capable  of  any  transfor- 
mations besides  those  which  mark  its 
regular  influence  in  each  patient,  such 
transformations,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
be  indicated  by  corresponding  and  evi- 
dent chanses  in  the  vaccine  vesicle.  In 
other  words,  if  the  vaccine  were  changed 
into  any  other  virus,  there  would  be  no 
vaccine  vesicle. '"  The  opinions  of  Hebra 
and  other  distinguished  pathologists  are 
tithe  like  effect. 

IMiect  experiments  made  on  a  large 
scale,  at  many  times,  and  by  many  indi- 
viduals, have  led  in  every  single  instance 
to  the  same  conclusion.  M.  Cullerier  and 
other  experimenters  in  France,  especially 
M.  Taupio,  have  taken  lymph  on  purpose 
from  syphilitic  children,"  have  vaccinated 
healthy  children  with  it,  and  watched  the 
lesnlt  In  no  instance  has  syphilis  been 
cammonicated.  Ileim  made  similar  ex- 
periments in  Grermany  with  the  same  re- 
(olt.  It  was  found  no  more  possible  to 
piodoce  syphilis  by  vaccine  lymph  taken 
from  a  syphilitic  child,  than  it  is  to  pro- 
dace  snmllpox  by  lymph  taken  from  vac- 
dne  vesicles  on  the  arms  of  patients  who 
are  incubating,  or  suffering  from  that  dis- 
ease. This,  it  is  well  known,  has  been 
done  hundreds  of  times,  but  never  has 
smallpox  been  thus  communicated  or  any- 
thing but  a  vaccine  Tesicle  resulted.' 

Cases  had  indeed  been  from  time  to 
time  recorded,  in  which  it  was  believed 
or  suspected  that  syphilis  had  been  com- 
monicated  form  one  person  to  another 
along  with  Vaccinia.  But,  in  searching 
the  Kterature  of  sixty  years,  notice  can 
scarcely  be  found  of  a  dozen  occasions  in 
wWch  events  of  thia  kind  were  supposed 
to  have  happened,  where  the  circum- 
stances are  stated  with  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  value 
rf  the  evidence;  and,  in  all  of  these,  the 
details,  when  they  were  examined,  were 
foond  so  wanting  in  scientific  precision, 
and  so  open  to  sources  of  fallacy,  that  the 
cases  had  been  rejected  as  worthless  for 
pnot  So  that  about  eight  years  ago  the 
mind  of  the  profession  generally,  never 
till  then,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  very  se- 
riously disturbed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  at  rest  on  the  subject.  This  quiet- 
ade,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  broken 
by  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  a  sin- 
gnUr  outbreak  of  endemic  syphilis  at  Ki- 
wlta,  in  1861,  traceable,  it  was  said,  to  a 
wcdnal  origin,  and  by  one  or  two  cases — 
especially  by  one  which  occurred  in  the 

'  Papers  relating  to,  kc,  p.  139. 
■  Simon,  op.  cit.  p.  43. 


wards  of  M.  Trousseau,  at  the  H8tel  Dieu 
in  Paris,  in  1861 — which  afforded,  it  was 
alleged,  direct  proof  of  vaccino-syphilitic 
inoculation.  To  the  events  then  an- 
nounced a  new  and  adventitious  interest 
was  imparted  by  the  bearing  which  proof 
of  the  occurrence  of  vaccino-syphilitic  in- 
oculation, if  it  could  be  afforded,  would 
have  on  the  doctrines  then  being  sharply 
contended  for  by  rival  schools  or  syphilo- 
graphers.'  All  the  cases  detailed  from 
the  earliest  days  of  Vaccination  were 
eagerly  hunted  up;  the  discussions  which 
ensued  caused  a  few  fresh  (alleged)  cases 
to  be  recorded;  and  the  evidence  thus  col- 
lected has  been  held  by  certain  authorities 
in  syphilis  to  establish  that  the  inoculation 
of  syphilis  in  vaccinating  from  a  genuine 
vaccine  vesicle,  though  of  excessively  raro 
occurrence,  is  yet  possible,  supposing  that 
the  child  from  whom  the  lymph  was  taken 
had,  or  was  incubating,  syphilis,  and  that 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  syphilitic  child 
was  inoculated  along  with  the  vaccine 
lymph.  The  allegation  is  notj  it  will  be 
observed,  of  carelessly  syphilizmg  instead 
of  vaccinating,  as  oy  taking  syphilitic 
matter  instead  of,  or  along  with,  vaccine 
lymph,  in  which  cases  we  might  expect, 
of  course,  syphilis  only,  or  syphilis  with 
Vaccinia,  to  result.  It  is  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary performance  of  Vaccination  (the  ab- 
sence of  syphilitic  matter  on  the  lancet 
being  presupposed),  syphilis  may  be  acci- 
dentally implanted  aloni'  with  the  vaccine. 
It  is  not  contended,  in  the  face  of  the  ac- 
cumulated evidence  to  the  contrary  from 
pathological  science,  general  experience, 
and  direct  experiment,  that  vaccine  lymph 
would  impart  syphilis  or  any  other  than 
its  own  specific  contagion.  But  it  is  said 
that  there  may  be  twofold  inoculation, 
and  the  communication  may  take  place 
through  the  blood.'  Lymph  and  syphilitic 

'  A  reader  of  the  recent  discussion  in  the 
Acad6raie  de  Medecine  will  be  surprised  at 
the  sort  of  jubilant  tone  with  which  the  vac- 
cinal inoculation  of  syphilis  is  hailed  as  giv- 
ing the  "dernier  coop"  to  a  certain  "ficole 
syphilographiqne,"  &c.  Ac,  as  well  as  at  the 
mere  hearsay  evidence  on  which  facts  are 
pressed  into  the  controversy. 

•  In  experiments  with  the  mixed  vimses 
made  by  Sigmnnd,  by  Friedinger,  and  by 
Boeck,  syphilis  mli/  was  produced  :  there  was 
no  Vaccinia.  In  one  of  Friedinger's  experi- 
ments, however,  and  in  one  out  of  many  ex- 
periments by  Baumfts  and  Sperino  with  the 
matter  of  toft  chancre  mixed  with  vaccine 
lymph,  an  irregular  vesicle  resulted,  which  in 
its  development  had  some  considerable  points 
of  resemblance  with  a  vaccine  vesicle,  but  the 
matter  from  which,  taken  on  the  eighth  day, 
produced  only  chancre  (De  la  Syph.  Vacc., 
Paris,  1865,  p.  280).  As  regards  true  syphi- 
lis, however,  one  cannot  see  any  reason  why, 
if  its  inocnlable  products  were  mixed  with 
vaccine  lymph  and  inserted  on  the  arm  of  a 
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blood  being  inoculated  together,  each 
within  its  own  period  of  incubation  will 
produce  its  own  specific  results.  The 
vaccine  disease  will  first  run  its  course, 
and  this  being  over  or  approaching  its 
end,  the  eftects  of  the  blood  inoculation 
will  manifest  themselves.  But  even  of 
the  possibility  of  accidental  communica- 
tion m  this  way  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
very  strictest  proof,  and  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  every  possible  iallacy,'  are  de- 
manded :  (1)  because  we  have  hitherto 
been  without  any  evidence  whatever  of 
the  direct  communication  of  infantile  sy- 
philis by  inoculation  of  blood;  (2)  because 
moculation  of  syphilis  by  blood  of  the 
adult  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difflcultv 
and  very  frequent  failure,  requiring  al- 
ways the  exposure  of  a  very  large  ateorb- 
ing  surface,  while  in  the  cases  now 
brought  forward  the  inoculation  seems  to 
be  eflccted  wholesale  and  by  the  minutest 
drop  of  blood;  and  (3)  because  in  the  nu- 
merous vaccinations  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  vears  must  have  been  done  ac- 
cidentally from  syphilitic  children,  blood 
must  often  have  been  invaccinated,  and 
in  many  of  the  experimental  vaccinations 
from  syphilitic  children  blood  was  pur- 
posely mixed,  and  yet  no  syphilis  had  re- 
sulted. 

Now  the  cases  which  have  been  brought 
forward,  whatever  ground  they  may  give 
for  caution  (and  in  a  matter  of  such  ex- 
treme consequence  there  can  never  be  too 
much  caution),  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
afibrd  the  strict  proof  requisite,  or  indeed 
anything  like  it ;  on  the  contrary,  each 
one  of  them  is  wanting  in  some  essential 

g>int,  or  is  open  to  some  source  of  fallacy, 
ither  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
child  said  to  have  originated  the  syphilis 
was  at  any  time  syphilitic  ;  or  it  was  not 
shown  that  the  alleged  syphilitic  vaccina- 
tion was  not  in  fact  a  syphilitic  inocula- 
tion instead  of  a  vaccination ;  or  there 
was  a  possibility,  and  indeed  a  probability, 
that  the  lymph  used  had  been  mixed  with 
the  inoculable  products  of  syphilis ;  or 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  syph- 
ilis which  developed  itself  after  the  Vaci- 
nation  had  an  independent  origin  ;  or  the 
facts  were  inquired  into  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  depended  too  much  on 
the  statements  of  ignorant  persons  to  be 
wholly  relied  on.   l^us,  in  the  occurrences 

child,  each  infection  should  not  within  its 
own  ppriod  of  incnbation  produce  its  own  spe- 


at  Rivalta  the  circumstances  were  not  in- 
quired into  till  four  months  after  their 
origin. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  con- 
sider the  alleged  cases  of  vaccino-syphi- 
litic  inoculation  in  detail.  In  none  of 
them  is  the  proof  stronger  than  in  the 
two  to  which  t  have  already  referred — the 
case  of  M.  Trousseau  at  tne  Uotcl  Dieu, 
and  the  syphilitic  endemic  at  Rivalta; 
it  will  be  suflRcient,  therefore,  to  examine 
these.  In  M.  Trousseau's  case  a  young 
woman  was  revaccinated  from  a  child, 
healthy  at  the  time,  and,  so  far  as  was 
known,  continuing  healthy,  from  which 
child  four  children  receivea  their  primary 
Vaccination,  went  through  it  perfectly, 
and  (certainly)  had  no  subsequent  syphi- 
litic affection.  Only  some  small  papules  ' 
arose  on  the  arm  of  the  young  woman, 
and  the  revaccination  was  considered  to 
have  failed.  She  remained  in  the  hospital 
a  month  after  the  Vaccination,  and  after 
being  out  another  month  came  hack  with 
two  undoubtedly  syphilitic  sores  on  the 
arm  on  which  sne  had  been  vaccinated. 
It  was  afterwards  known,  but  not  at  the 
time,  that  she  was  a  young  woman  of 
loose  character.  Now,  assuredly  no  one 
who  knows  the  extraordinary  situations 
in  which  chancres  have  been  met  with, 
such  as  the  cheek,  the  comer  of  the  eye, 
all  sorts  of  situations  in  which  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  Vaccination,  can  say  that 
there  was  no  fallacy  in  this  case,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider,  first,  that  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  adduced  that 
the  child  from  whom  the  lymph  was 
taken  ever  had  syphilis,  and  there  was 
every  presumption  that  it  had  not ;  and 
secondly,  the  unusual  length  of  the  syph- 
ilitic incubation,  siipposing  it  dated  from 
the  time  when  the  Vaccination  was  done. 

The  syphilitic  endemic  at  Rivalta  was 
a  very  remarkable  occurrence,  and  under 
any  point  of  view  is  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est. Four  other  such  endemics,  said  to 
have  occurred  in  1814,  1821,  1841,  and 
1856  respectivelyj  have  been  ascribed  also 
to  a  vaccinal  origin ;  and  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  all  these 
should  have  occurred  in  Italy,  and  that 
none  like  them  should  have  been  met  with 
in  any  other  country.  In  their  mode  of 
communication,  apart  from  the  Vaccina- 
tion— for  many  persons  were  affected  who 
were  not  at  the  time  the  subjects  of  Vac- 
cination— they  bear  a  close  '  resemblance 
to  what  we  read  of  endemics  of  sibbens 
and  other  Bvnhlloid  diseases,  recorded  b(>- 
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In  the  Rivatta  endemic,  the  alleged  vac- 
cinal ori^a  was  made  the  subject  of  care- 
ful inquiry  by  a  scientific  commission. 
But  unfortunately  this  inquiry  did  not 
take  place  till  four  months  after  the  out- 
break ;  and,  as  in  no  single  case  of  the  | 
children  said  to  have  been  syphilized  by  i 
Vaccination  had  any  application  been 
made  to  a  medical  man  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  arm,  iacts  and  dates,  re- 
quiring the  closest  and  most  accurate  ob- 
servation, with  careful  record  from  day 
to  day,  had  to  be  taken  at  that  distance 
of  time  on  the  testimony  of  the  parents 
and  villagers.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  are  not  surprised  that  different  con- 
clusions were  arrived  at ;  and  that  though 
Dr.  Fachiotti  and  the  other  commission- 
ers, after  a  most  careful  and  painstaking 
inquiry,  reported  themselves  satisfled  of 
the  vaccinal  origin  of  the  disease,  Sperino, 
who  also  went  to  Rivalta  and  saw  the 
cases,  and  treated  some  of  them  after- 
wards at  Turin,  was  equally  satisfied  that 
this  origin  was  altogether  independent  of 
the  Vaccination.  The  story,  as  regards 
the  vaccinal  origin,  is  this : — 

A  child  (ChiabreraJ  apparently  in  good 
health,  but  really  incubating  syphilis, 
was  vaccinated  with  some  lymph  obtain- 
ed in  a  tube ;  this  child's  arm  was  used 
on  the  tenth  day  for  the  vaccination  pf  46 
children,  and  one  of  these  46  children, 
named  Manzone,  again  on  the  tenth  day 
furnished  lymph  for  vaccinating  17  chil- 
dren ;  of  these  63  children  46  had,  within 
two  months,  a  disease  considered  by  the 
eommission  to  have  been  syphilis, — the 
syphilitic  symptoms  having  manifested 
themselves  in  some  cases  wUhin  ten  days, 
and  08  a  mean,  at  twenty  days  from  the 
Vaccination.  It  need  scarcely  be  point'id 
out  how  irreconcilable  these  dates  are 
with  all  tliat  we  have  l>een  taught  as  to 
the  incubation  period  of  constitutional 
^rphilis.  But  supposing  this  teaching  to 
have  been  erroneous  (and,  unless  it  is, 
the  Rivalta  cases  as  connected  with  Vac- 
cination foil  of  themselves),  and  suppos- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  pri- 
mary symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis 
wittiin  ten  days  of  the  inoculation  of  the 
poison,  and  that  from  Chiabrcra's  nnn 
the  whole  mischief  arose,  there  is  still  the 
question /r»ra  what  sort  of  vesicle  on  his 
arm  was  the  lymph  taken  ?  We  have  not 
only  the  higher  authoritv  of  Rioord  that 
the  cbancrous  pustule,  'Mnitial  lesion  of 
the  primaiT  syphiUc  ulc«r  when  it  de- 
velops itself  on  the  skui,"  has  characters 
which  may  cause  it  to  be  confounded  by 
^•jvklAiui  nenmnR  with  ihn  vft/v>inp  mifttnlck  • 


has  yet  much  of  the  vaccine  character 
about  it.  Now  of  the  vesicles  on  Chia- 
brera's  arm  we  have  no  reliable  account : 
nor  of  the  vesicles  on  the  arms  of  any  of 
the  other  children^  at  the  period  of  their 
so-called  Vaccination.  So  far  as  we  have 
details  of  the  Vaccination,  they  are  not 
such  as  to  give  us  any  confidence  in  the 
operation,  and  it  is  quite  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  children  were  not  care- 
lessly syphilized  instead  of  being  vacci- 
nated.' When  the  cases  were  seen  by  Dr. 
Catt,  or  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  they 
presented  either  so  many  syphilitic  sores, 
or  cicatrices  which,  according  to  the  de- 
scription given,  had  no  vaccine  character 
about  them  :  and  the  revaccination  of  Ave 
of  the  children  afterwards  without  effect 
(a  revaccination  which  it  is  not  stated  was 
repeated)  is  far  from  being  conclusive. 

In  the  years  which  have  passed  since 
these  occurrences  became  the  subject  of 
discussion,  attention  in  this  countrv  has 
been  wide  awake  to  find  any  that  should 
be  like  them.  None  have  been  met  with. 
On  one  occasion  one  of  our  ablest,  as  he  is 


■  Mr.  Simon  informs  ns  that  in  a  child  hav- 
ing latent  syphilis  he  has  known  a  clean 
incision,  made  in  performing  a  trifling  sur- 
gical operation,  develop  in  a  few  days  a 
syphilitic  sore.  I  do  not  say  that  Chiabrera's 
arm  had  such  a  sore  on  it ;  the  state  of  his 
arm  is  the  very  thing  regarding  which  we 
want  evidence.  Knowing  the  careless  and 
miscellaneous  way  in  which  Vaccination  has 
sometimes  been  carried  on,  and  the  ignorant 
hands  into  which  its  performance  has  some- 
times fallen,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  acci- 
dents have  not  more  frequently  occurred.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was  the  means 
of  stopping  a  druggist,  who  was  rather  an 
extensive  vaccinator,  from  proceeding  to  vac- 
cinate some  children  from  an  open  tore  upon 
an  arm  which  had  nothing  of  vaccine  charac- 
ter whatever  about  it,  but  which  he  assumed 
to  be  a  vaccine  sore,  because  he  had  vacci- 
nated the  child  a  week  before  :  and  the  de- 
tails of  some  of  the  Continental  vaccinations 
in  which  accidents  have  occurred  are  truly 
astonishing.  Further,  the  importance  and 
necessity,  in  alleged  cases  of  vaccino-syphili- 
tio  inoculation,  of  having  precise  details,  and 
of  using  care  and  reserve  in  the  admission  of 
statements,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  often  referred  to  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Acad^mie  to  show  tliat  syph- 
ilis had  been  implanted  by  a  properly  per- 
formed Vaccination.  It  is  the  case  well 
known  as  that  of  "  Le  V<t«rinaire  B." — in 
which  19  out  of  24  persons  revnccinated  by 
him  had  afterwards  signs  of  syphilis,  the  stuff 
with  which  all  were  vaccinated  being,  it  was 
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one  of  our  most  candid  workers  in  syphilis, 
met  wittt  a  case  wliiuh  he  stated  to  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  was  one  of 
syphilitic  infection  communicated  in  vac- 
cmating,  but  it  turned  out  that  even  bis 
experienced  judgment  had  been  deceived, 
and  thiat,  as  he  allowed  subsequently,  he 
had  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic  sore  a  merely 
degenerated  vaccine  vesicle.  Nor  with 
all  his  vast  experience  of  syphilis  has  be 
to  this  day  met  with  any  case  in  which 
there  was  ground  for  beheving  that  that 
disease  had  been  communicated  in  vacci- 
nating. 
The  real  lesson  which,  as  it  appears  to 


me,  is  derivable  from  the  alleged  cases  of 
vaccino-syphilitic  inoculation,  is  the  ex- 
treme care  with  which  Vaccination  should 
be  conducted.  We  must  not  only  be  on 
our  guard  against  any  possible  admixture 
of  syphilitic  matter  with  our  vaccine 
lymph,  either  through  the  lancet  or  other- 
wise ;  but  we  must  be  careful  that  our 
lymph  itself  is  taken  only  from  the  heal- 
thiest children,  from  the  most  perfect  and 
regular  vesicles  at  the  proper  period  of 
their  course,  and  that  it  is  pure  unmixed 
vaccine  lymph,  free  from  the  slightest 
stain  of  blood.  We  have  no  right  to  run 
a  merely  possible  risk  that  can  be  avoided. 


GLANDEKS—EQUINIA. 

By  Akthub  Gamoee,  M.D.,  and  John  Gahqee. 


DEmnxiON. — A  febrile  disease,  due  to 
the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a  spe- 
cific poison,  originating  in  the  horse,  ass, 
or  mule,  and  coinnmnicated  directly  or 
indirectly  from  them  to  man. 

It  is  usually  ushered  in  by_  rigors,  which 
are  followed  by  articular  pains,  and  great 
prostration.  There  is  more  or  less  aflec- 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  slands, 
which  inflame  and  suppurate.  Ulcera- 
tions appear  on  the  pituitary  mucous 
membrane,  from  which  there  flows  an 
aqueous  or  purulent  discharge.  A  pustu- 
lar eruption  often  occurs  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  which  in  parts  becomes  affected 
with  inflammation  of  erj-sipelatous  cha- 
racter. Abscesses  form  in  the  subcutane- 
ous cellular  tissue.  The  disease  is  usually 
fatal. 

Nomenclature  and  History.— Fn- 
the  name  of  Mijxtf,  Aristotle'  described  a 
disease  affecting  the  ass.  which  was  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  "malleus"  or 
"morbus  humidus"  which  an  early  writer 
on  veterinary  medicine.  Vegetius,  subse- 


for  a  long  period  of  time  considered  to  be 
altogether  distinct. 

Vegetius,  and  the  authors  who  followed 
him,  described  under  the  term  Malleus 
humidus.  Morbus  humidus,'  Cymoira,* 
Cimoria,'  Capitis  morbus,  that  variety  to 
which  the  term  Glanders  has  been  re- 
stricted by  English  writei-s— to  an  affec- 
tion of  horses  which  is  characterized  by 
ulcerations  of  the  Schneiderian  mucous 
membrane,  accompaaicd  by  a  discharge 
from  its  surface,  and  by  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  submaxillary  glands ; 
which  may  run  a  long  or  short  course, 
and  which  may  be,  but  often  is  not,  ac- 
companied by  marked  constitutional  symp- 
toms. They  described  in  addition,  under 
the  terms  Morbus  farciminosus,*  Vermis 
equi,'  Vermis  volalivus.'  Farcina  equi,' 
Turtac,  cutis  equorum,'  Glandulw  et  scro- 
phulffi  equi,*  an  affection  which  has  now 
been  proved  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the 
one  described,  and  of  which  the  striking 
and  characteristic  feature  is  the  formation 
of  abscesses  and  swellings  in  the  course  of 
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the  lymphatic  vessels  and  f^lands,  and  of 
small  tumors  beneath  the  skin,  and  which 
is  unaccompanied  by  any  attection  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane.  This,  which  for 
a  long  period  of  time  was  looked  upon  as 
altoi^ther  a  distinct  disease  from  Glan- 
ders, received,  in  English,  the  name  of 
Farcy,  and  will  in  the  following  pages  be 
described  as  one  of  the  important  forms 
or  varieties  of  Glanders. 

As  Glanders  is  a  disease  which  always 
originates  in  the  horse  and  ass,  never  oc- 
curring in  man  except  whcm  communicat- 
ed, directly  or  indirectly  from  them,  and 
the  nomenclature  of  the  disease  in  man 
having  been  borrowed,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  that  previously  in  use  among  veteri- 
nary writers,  its  complete  history,  in  the 
first  place,  necessitates  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  originates  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  of  the  forms  which  it  pre- 
sents in  them. 

Glanders  and  its  Varieties  in  the 
Horse,  Ass,  and  Mule. — This  disease 
appears  to  affect  the  horse  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  although  perhaps  it  is  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  by  climatic  and  other 
agencies.  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia  it  is 
said  not  to  possess  the  dreadful  characters 
which  distinguish  it  elsewhere,  and  is  a 
comparatively  rare  disease.  It  may  occur 
under  four  forms,  as,  1st,  Chronic  Glan- 
ders ;  2d,  Acute  Glanders ;  3d,  Chronic 
Farcy  ;  4th,  Acute  Farcy. 

Chronic  Glanders  is  the  most  com- 
mon foru  affecting  the  horse.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  contagion  and  infection  ('?). 
It  never  occurs  as  a  termination  of  acute 
Glanders.  Its  period  of  incubation  is  un- 
certain, and  has  been  stated  to  vary  from 
a  few  days  to  a  year  (?). 

Synonyms. — Morve  chronique,French; 
Chronischer  Rotz,  German ;  Ciamorro 
cronico,  Morva  cronica,  Italian. 

Semeiology. — The  general  health  is 
little,  if  at  all,  affected.  There  is  swelling 
and  tiardening  of  the  submaxillary  lym- 
phatic glands.  A  discharge  occurs  from 
one  or  both  nostrils,  generally  from  one 
only  (usually  the  left),  which  is  at  first 
of  watery  consistence,  becoming  more 
gluey,  purulent,  sanious,  and  fetid.  Ele- 
vations and  ulcerations  occur  on  the 
Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  A 
horse  thus  affected^ often  appears  to  be  in 


surface.  These  elevations  and  patches 
soften  in  the  centre,  and  then  present  the 
appearance  of  excavated  ulcers.  The 
ulcerations  sometimes,  though  not  usually, 
implicate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  affect  the  bones; 
perforation  of  the  septum  narium,  and  of 
the  nasal  bones,  sometimes  occurring. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  presents  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  little  white  elevations, 
resembling  the  cicatrices  of  leech  bites ; 
these  afterwards  coalesce,  become  in- 
jected, and  ulcerate,  giving  rise  to  exca- 
vated ulcers,  of  a  deep-rt^  color.' 

The  lungs  contain  small  fibrinous  de- 
posits, varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  grain  of  flax,  around  which 
the  pulmonary  texture  presents  quite  a 
healthy  appearance.  Larger  masses,  of  a 
bluish-white,  lardaceous,  or  gelatiniform 
appearance,  which  sometimes  are  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  are  also  observed.  A 
condition  of  lobular  pneumonia  has  been 
described  to  exist  in  certain  cases.  Al- 
though veterinarians  have  spoken  of  these 
alterations  in  the  lung  as  tubercular,  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  opinion,  as  the  re- 
searches of  Rayer,'  Tardieu,*  and  Trous- 
seau^ have  proved. 

Acute  Glanders  occurs  more  rarely 
in  the  horse  than  the  chronic  form,  of 
which,  as  of  acute  and  chronic  Farcy,  it 
is  a  frequent  termination.  In  the  ass 
and  mule  it  is  the  common  form  of  the 
disease. 

Synonyms.  —  Morve  aigue,  French  ; 
Acuter  Rotz,  German ;  Ciamorro  acuto, 
Morva  acuta,  Italian. 

Like  the  chronic,  the  acute  form  of 
Glanders  is  an  intensely  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  period  of  incubation  is  uncer- 
tain. It  has  been  stated  to  be  only  from 
three  to  five  days,^  although  it  is  undoubt- 
edly longer  in  certain  cases. 

Semeiology. — The  disease  sets  in  sud- 
denly, a  short  time  (a  few  days)  after  ex- 
posure to  contagion,  with  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  fever.  The  respirations  are 
hurried.  A  copious  yellow,  purulent,  or 
sanious  discharge  flows  from  the  nostrils. 
There  is  watering  of  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
an  eruption  of  small  cutaneous,  or  sulwu- 
taneous,  tumors  occurs.  Then  super- 
venes violent  inflammation  of  the  pitui- 
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tary  membrane,  which  becomes  deeply 
ana  extremely  ulcerated.  Cou^h  and 
shortness  of  breathing  occmr.  Death  in- 
variably follows. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  —  The  mucous 
membrane,  lining  the  nares  and  frontal 
sinuses,  is  found  acutely  inflamed,  and 
generally  presents  a  pustular  eruption, 
which  is  tethed  in  a  purulent  fluid.  If 
the  disease  lasts  for  some  time,  ulcers 
form,  which  are  either  small  and  round, 
or  large  and  irregular ;  in  the  latter  case 
having  been  formed  by  the  ulceration  of 
several  confluent  pustules.  The  ulcers 
are  excavated,  often  appearing  as  if  cut 
with  a  punch.  The  lun^  are  almost  con- 
stantly the  seat  of  limited  pneumonia, 
and  frequently  purulent  deposits  are 
formed  in  them.  Fetechise  occur  on  the 
surface  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and 
peritoneum,  la  certain  cases  ^morve 
aigue,  bemorrhagique  et  gangreneuse, 
Hayer)  petechias  and  large  eccbymoses 
are  noticed,  after  death,  on  the  pituitary 
membrane.  In  these  cases  the  mucous 
membrane  is  generally,  over  some  part  of 
its  extent,  destroyed,  softened,  and  ex- 
hales a  gangrenous  odor. 

Chronic  FARcr  is,  like  the  other 
forms  of  Glanders,  highly  contagious.  It 
may  be  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the 
altered  secretions  of  farcied  or  glandered 
horses. 

Synomyms. — Farcin  chronique,  French; 
Ch.  Ilautwurm,  Wurm,  German ;  Farcino, 
Italian. 

Semeiology.  —  The  disease  usually 
commences  by  an  indolent  inflammation 
of -the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  which 
become  red,  tender,  and  acquire  a  lar^e 
size;  the  swellings  occurring  chiefly  in 
the  situation  of  the  valves  of  the  lymph- 
atics (farcy-buds). 

An  eruption  of  small  subcutaneous  and 
cutaneous  tumors  occurs.  The  large 
glands  and  cutaneous  swellings  have  a 
tendency  to  suppurate,  and  indolent 
ulcers  result  from  the  opening  of  the 
abscesses ;  these  secrete  an  ichorous  dis- 
charge, capable  of  producing  Farcy,  or 
Glanders,  or  both.  The  general  health 
may  continue  good  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  the  disease  remaining  stationary. 
If  the  animal  be  not  destroyed,  symptoms 
of  general  constitutional  disturbance 
supervene.  The  animal  loses  flesh,  has  a 
staring  coat,  coughs,  and  usually  falls  a 
victim  to  acute  or  chronic  Glanders. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— Structural  altera- 
tions of  lungs  and  other  organs,  as  in 
Glanders.  Induration  and  swelling  of 
the  lymphatics. 

Acute  Farcy  is  distinguished  from 
chronic  Farcy  by  the  rapidity  of  its  course, 
the  urgency  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  DV  its  l)eing  almost  invariably 
associated  with  acute  or  chronic  Glanders. 


The  chief  anatomical  diflei%nce  between 
the  two  forms  is  the  occurrence,  in  the 
acute,  of  truly  cutaneous  abscesses  or 
boils.  Acute  Farcy  proves  invariably 
fatal. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  same  as  that 
of  Glanders  and  chronic  Farcy. 

Having  descrilied  briefly  the  essential 
characters  of  the  difierent  varieties  of 
Glanders,  as  they  occur  in  the  horse,  aas, 
and  mule,  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  disease  as 
it  aft'ects  man,  it  will  be  well  to  state 
shortly  what  appears  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely made  out,  by  veterinarians,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  relations 
which  exist  between  its  various  forms, 
and  the  mode  in  whicb  it  is  transmitted. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved — 

1st.  That  the  different  forms  of  Glan- 
ders are  due  to,  or  are  associated  with, 
the  formation  of  a  specific  virus,  which 
exists  in  the  blood  and  secretions  of  ani- 
mals affected  with  it.  The  virus  is  readily 
absorbed  by  an  excoriated  or  wounded 
surface,  or  when  matters  containing  it  are 
injected  into  the  blood.  It  is  likewise 
probably  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  sur- 
face of  mucous  membranes. 

Jn  one  or  other  of  its  forms  the  disease 
may  almost  certainly  be  induced  by  intro- 
ducing beneath  the  skin  of  a  healthy  ani- 
mal, the  nasal  mucus  of  a  glandered 
horse,  or  the  purulent  or  ichorous  dis- 
charge which  flows  from  the  ulcerated 
sweltings  of  Farcy.  It  may  be  induced 
by  injecting  into  the  circulation  of  a 
healthy  animal,  the  blood  of  one  suffering 
from  Glanders. '  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  appears  to  be  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  the  virus  under  certain 
circumstances.'  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lievcj  however,  either  that  gastric  diges- 
tion IS  capable  of  destroying  the  virus,  or 
that  it  may  pass  through  tlie  alimentary 
canal  without  injurious  consequences  re- 
sulting, provided  the  mucous  surface  be 
not  abraded.' 

2d.  The  virus  of  glanders  and  farcy  is 
identical.  The  same  pus  may,  if  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  one  horse,  pro- 
duce acute  glanders ;  into  that  of  a  sec- 
ond, farcy ;  into  that  of  a  third,  chronic 
glanders. 

On  certain  points  the  opinions  of  veteri- 
nary writers  have  been  much  divided. 
The  chief  subjects  of  dispute  are,  (1)  the 
possibility  of  the  disease  originating  spon- 

'  Travers,  An  Inquiry  concerning  that  dis- 
turbed State  of  the  Vital  Functions  usualljr 
denominated  Constitutional  Irritation.  Lon- 
don, 1826.     Vol.  i.  p.  365. 

*  Sainbel,  Vial  de  St.,  Experiments  and 
Obaervationg  on  Glandered  Horses,  p.  109. 

*  Parent  Duchatelet,  Hygiene  Publiqne, 
tome  xi.  p.  194. 
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taneously ;  (2)  the  mode  of  its  transmis- 
sioo  ;  whether  alwajs  by  contagion,  or  by 
contagion  and  infection. 

The  intensely  contagious  nature  of  the 
disease  is  admitted  at  the  present  day  by 
all  writers ;  nearly  all,  however,  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  the  disease  origi- 
nating spontaneously.  An  impure  and 
conAned  atmosphere,  excessive  work,  and 
insufficient  food,  are  the  chief  causes 
which  have  been  alleged  to  induce  it. 
That  these  circumstances  &vor  its  spread, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  that  they  act  as  most 
powerful  predisposing  causes,  to  this  as 
to  other  diseases,  has  been  unequivocally 
proved,  by  the  ravages  which  Glanders 
has  so  often  caused  amongst  the  horses  of 
annies  subjected  to  famine  and  other  in- 
jurious innaenoes.  French  writers  have 
all  very  strenuously  maintained  the  possi- 
bility of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  Glan- 
ders, a  position  which  was  strongly  held 
by  our  countryman.  Professor  Coleman, 
who  certainly  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
ease. It  was  alleged,  in  an  important 
discussion  on  this  matter  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1861,'  that  at  a 
period  when  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
were  being  constructed,  the  horses  of  the 
poor  and  smiall  contractors  were  found  to 
suffer  to  a  great  extent  from  Glanders, 
whilst  those  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
contractors  escaped  the  disease.  Those 
who  adduced  these  facts  attributed  the 
occnrrence  of  the  disease,  in  the  former 
case,  to  the  insufficient  nourishment  and 
the  harder  work  which  the  animals  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  poorer  contractors  received, 
whilst  they  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
very  different  and  much  more  likely  ex- 

?lanation.  The  laws  which  exist  in 
'ranee  for  preventing  the  use  of  glan- 
dered  horses  have  been  inefficiently  car- 
ried into  execution,  glandered  horses  being 
by  some  people  systematically  employed ; 
these  horses  are  necessarily  very  much 
cheaper  than  sound  ones,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  bought  by  the  poor, 
than  by  the  rich  contractor.  In  our  own 
coantry  Glanders  was,  at  one  time,  a  most 
prevalent  disease,  which  created  the  great- 
eat  ravages.  Glandered  horses  were  sys- 
tematically sold  and  worked.  The  prac- 
tice caused  the  greatest  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  coantry  at  lar";e,  for  one  case  of  Glan- 
ders having  been  introduced  into  a  stable, 
the  chances  were  considerable  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  horses  in  it  would  sooner  or 
later  die  of  the  disease.     To  rnmodv  this 


a  very  rare  disease  in  this  country.  Thou- 
sands of  horses  are  exposed  to  those  causes 
which  are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  Glan- 
ders ;  are  Imrd  worked,  ill-fed,  and  kept 
in  badly-veittilated  stables,  in  the  same 
way  as  horses  used  to  be  a  century  ago, 
but  yet  Glanders  does  not  originate.  Glan- 
ders has  now  almost  ceased  to  affect  the 
horses  of  our  army,  and  the  sporadic 
cases  which  very  rarely  occur  need  cause 
no  astonishment  when  we  remember  that 
the  disease  is  one  which  still  prevails  to  a 
certain  extent,  especially  in  Ireland, 
whence  most  of  our  cavalry  horses  are 
obtained,  and  that  the  disease  may  have 
a  long  period  of  incubation.  The  history 
of  Glanders  amongst  the  lower  animals  in 
this  country  leads  us  to  form  the  opinion 
that  it  never  originates  spontaneously  in 
our  climate.  We  must  fully  admit,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  done,  that  bad 
feeding,  bad  ventilation,  and  excessive 
work  are  powerful  predisposing  causes  of 
this  disease,  and  to  a  great  extent  explain 
the  ravages  which  it  has  often  caused 
amongst  the  horses  of  armies,  which  in 
time  of  war,  from  the  large  and  indis- 
criminate purchases  of  horses  that  must 
necessarily  be  made,  contain  abundantly 
the  germs  of  the  disease. 

Whether  actual  contact  of  some  article, 
containing  the  virus,  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  a  broken  cutaneous  surface,  be 
required  to  induce  the  disease,  or  whether 
its  germs  may  be  communicated  through 
the  atmosphere — whether,  in  short.  Glan- 
ders is  always  communicated  by  conta- 
gion, using  the  term  in  its  more  limited 
sense,  or  by  contagion  and  infection,  has 
been  warmly  argued  by  various  writers. 
Probably  in  nearly  every  case  actual  con- 
tact of  glandered  matter  with  an  absorb- 
ing surrace  does  take  place.  The  mucus 
flowing  from  the  nose  of  the  glandered 
horse  becomes  attached  to  the  stable  and 
the  stable  utensils,  and  comes  almost  ne- 
cessarily in  contact  with  the  water,  hay, 
and  straw,  which  horecs  in  the  ssime  sta- 
ble employ,  so  that  they  are  frequently 
exposed  to  conditions  positively  known  to 
be  capable  of  inducing  the  disease. 

Some  cases  have,  however,  been  re- 
corded which  cannot  well  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  of  actual  contact,  and  we 
therefori  do  not  deny  the  pnitsibilUy  of 
Glanders  being  transmitted  from  one  lower 
animal  to  another  through  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere,  although  we  believe  tills 
to  occur,  if  at  all,  only  very  rarely. 
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ger*  drew  attention  to  the  fiict  that  special 
precautiona  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the 
dissection  of  horses  aflfected  with  Glan- 
ders and  Farcy,  inasmuch  as  the  direst 
consequences,  even  death,  might  result 
from  the  inoculation  of  the  purulent  mat- 
ter. The  accuracy  of  the  statements  of 
Wadlinger  was  supported  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1812,  of  a  paper  by  a  French  mili- 
tary surgeon,  Lorio,  who,  under  the  title 
"  Observations  sur  la  Communication  du 
Farcin  aux  Hommes, "  described  the  case 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  who,  having  acci- 
dentally pricked  himself  whilst  operating 
upon  a  glandered  horse,  suffered  in  conse- 
quence from  inflammation  of  the  hand.' 
The  statements  of  Waldingerdonot,  how- 
ever, entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  first 
person  who  pointed  out  that  Glanders  is 
communicable  from  the  lower  animals  to 
man ;  for  although  he  stated  that  dan- 
gerous consequences  might  result  from 
the  inoculation  of  the  purulent  matter  of 
Glanders  and  Farcy,  he  did  not  state  that 
the  affection  induced  in  man  in  any  way 
resembled  that  of  the  horse.  Again,  the 
observation  of  Lorin  was  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory description,  for  the  case  which 
he  describes  does  not  differ  materially 
from  many  cases  of  dissection  wounds, 
and  possessed,  in  no  respects,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Farcy.  Schilling,  however, 
published  in  18*21,'  under  the  title  "  Merk- 
wUrdige  Krankbeit  und  Sections  Ge- 
schichte  eincr  wahrscheinlich  durch  ueber- 
tragung  eines  thierischen  Giftes  erzeugten 
Brandrose,"  the  case  of  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing washed  out  the  nares  of  a  glandered 
horse,  became  affected  with  a  pustular 
eruption  on  the  skin,  an  offensive  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  and  erysijwlatous 
iuflamniation  of  the  face,  and  who  died 
after  an  illness  of  eight  da  vs.  Rust  looked 
upon  this  as  a  case  of  Glanders  in  man, 
and  in  support  of  this  view  gave  the  notes 
of  another  case  of  a  similar  nature.  Both 
these  were  indeed  most  typical  cases,  and 
must  be  considered  to  be  the  first  well- 
marked  cases  of  Glanders  occurring  in 
man  which  were  published.  In  the  same 
year  that  Schilling's  and  Rusts  cases  were 
published,  there  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
hiirgh  Medical  Journal*  a  short  notice 
copied  from  a  subscription  pane'-  in  the 
Hotel  Coffee-house,  Leeds.  Tnis  short 
notice  (of  nine  lines)  was  signed  by  T. 
Muscroft,  surgeon,  Pontcfract,  and  'con- 
sisted in  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  family 
of  the  dos-feeder  of  the  bounds  belon<7in? 


of  Glanders,  had  accidentally  wounded 
his  hand.  "  In  a  few  days  he  betrayed 
all  the  symptoms  which  are  at  first  shown 
in  the  horses  beginning  in  the  above  dis- 
ease. He  gradually  became  worse,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  he  died  raving  mad, 
laboring  under  a  confirmed  complaint  of 
Glanders. " 

Feeling  considerably  interested  in  read- 
ing this  notice,  I  wrote  to  Henry  Mus- 
croft, Esq.,  surgeon,  of  Pontcfract,  asking 
if  the  notice  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Journal  in  1821  bad  been 
written  by  a  relative  of  his,  and  request- 
ing to  be  put  in  possession  of  any  infor- 
mation he  might  possess  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Muscrott  informed  me  in  reply  that 
the  notice  had  been  signed  by  his  father, 
who  at  that  time  was  practising  in  Ponte- 
fract,  and  added  that  he  had  never  heard 
anything  about  the  case.  Stinmlatcd  by 
my  questions,  Mr.  Muscroft,  however,  in- 
stituted inquiries,  which  ended  in  his  dis- 
covery of  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
man.  The  old  woman  is  now  eighty-six 
years  of  age ;  she  was,  however,  able  to 
give  a  very  complete  account  of  her  hus- 
band's illness.  This  account  was  written 
down  verbatim  by  Mr.  Muscroft,  who  has 
sent  it  to  me.  Information  obtained  from 
other  sources  proves  that  the  dates  men- 
tioned in  this  statement  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Muscroft's  pay-book,  on  being 
referred  to,  shows  that  he  attended  John 
Turpin  from  March  18,  1821,  to  March 
27 ;  and  the  parish  rejpster  of  deaths  con- 
tains an  entry  to  the  effect  that  John  Tur- 
pin died  on  the  29th  March.  The  state- 
ment of  the  old  woman  is  interesting,  as 
referring  to  the  first  case  of  Glanders, 
which  appears  to  have  been  recognized  as 
Buuli,  in  this  country. 


Statement  of  Sarah  Batelgrave  {formerly 
Turpin),  aged  eighty-six  years. 

My  first  husband,  John  Turpin,  whilst 
skinning  a  dead  horse,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1821,  cut  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  and,  heeding  but  little  this  ac- 
cident, on  the  following  dav  he  left  me  for 
a  week,  to  fetch  home  to  the  Badswortb's 
kennels  some  young  hounds  that  had  been 
reared  in  the  neighborhood  of  York. 

On  his  arrival  at  home,  he  was  very 
weak  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  and  he  at 
once  said  that  "  he  should  never  go  out 
acrain.  he  was  so  ill."    He  comnlained  of 
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dead  horse  he  had  cut  up,  and  that  there 
was  no  remedy,  the  disease  being  horse- 
farcy,  or  glanders,  but  that,  if  the  finger 
had  been  taken  off  at  first,  this  might  not 
have  liappened." 

Mr.  Muscroft  gave  him  medicines,  and 
saw  liim  daily  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  ten  days  after  he  returned  from 
York.  He  retained  consciousness  to  the 
last.  Large  lumps  appeared  on  his  fore- 
head and  face,  and  his  throat  was  swelled. 
His  head  and  face  became  very  large. 
The  wound  of  his  finger  was  very  bad, 
and  the  finger  looked  as  if  it  would  rot 
off,  and  from  the  wound  there  were  hard 
cordSj  like  the  stem  of  a  pipe,  up  the  arm. 
and  tne  armpit  also  swelled.    The  smell 


was  very 

May  18,  1865. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  cases  of 
Schilling  and  Rust,  and  before  the  notice 
referred  to  appeared  in  the  EAinbvcrgh 
Medical  Joicnuu,  certain  cases  of  trans- 
mission of  Glanders  from  horses  to  man 
had  been  observed  in  London,  which, 
although  not  published  until  some  years 
later,  received  at  the  time  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation— a  study  which  first  and  satis- 
&ctorily  proved  that  the  virus  of  Glanders 
is  transmissible  from  horses  to  man,  and 
generates  in  him  affections  which,  although 
slightly  different  in  some  of  their  charac- 
ters, are  identical  with  the  disease  as  it  is 
observed  in  the  horse.  These  observations 
were  first  published  by  Mr.  Travcrs,  at 
page  350  of^the  first  volume  of  his  work  on 
"constitutional  irribition. '"  The  first 
and  most  interesting  of  these  cases  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1817,  and  was  that  of 
Mr.  William  Turner,  a  veterinary  student, 
who  iniured  his  finger  in  examining  the 
head  of  a  horse  which  had  died  of  Glan- 
ders. An  ulcer  followed  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  absorbents  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  hand,  and  symptomatic  fever. 
After  some  days  an  abscess  formed  in  the 
opposite  arm,  and  another  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back.  Matter  taken  from  the 
abscess  of  the  arm  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cole- 
man, who  inoculated  an  ass  with  it  and 
produced  fatal  Glanders.  Mr.  Turner's 
health  was  seriously  affected.  He  became 
hectic,  and  was  sent  to  Brighton  for  the 
benefit  of  sailing  and  tepid  bathing.  Sul)- 
sequentl^  an  abscess  formed  in  his  lungs, 
another  m  his  kidney,  and  after  liis  return 
to  his  residence  at  Croydon,  at  the  expira  • 
tion  of  several  niontlis,  abscesses  formed 
successively  upon  each  knee-joint.  From 
the  last,  matter  was  taken  for  the  purpose 


days  died  glandered.  Shortly  after  this, 
Mr.  Turner's  long  and  painful  illness 
terminated  in  death.  The  third  case,  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Travers^  that  of  Nimrod 
Lambert,  is  however  of  greatest  import- 
ance. N.  L.,  a  healthy  hackney  coach- 
man, set.  32,  in  January  1822,  infected  a 
chap  on  the  inside  of  the  right  thumb,  by 
inserting  it  into  the  nostril  of  a  glandered 
horse,  to  pull  off  a  scab.  He  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  three  davs  after,  and  suffered 
subsequently  from  mflaramation  of  the 
lympmitic  vessels  and  glands  of  the  arm, 
which  suppurated  and  ulcerated.  "The 
glands  at  either  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  in  the  groin,  became  swollen,  and  he 
was  much  alllictcd  with  pain  between  the 
eyes  and  down  the  nose,  and  ulcerations 
of  the  membrana  narium,  attended  with 
discharge."  After  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness the  man  recovered,  although  his  con- 
stitution appears  to  have  been  violently 
affected  and  prmanently  injured  by  it. 
An  ass,  inoculated  with  the  niatlcr  from 
this  man's  sores  by  Mr.  SewcU,  died  of 
Glanders.  The  great  interest  attachii^ 
to  Lambert's  case  rests  in  the  fact  tlmt  it 
is  the  first  well-marked  case  of  Glanders 
occurring  in  man  in  which  the  dii^rnosls 
was  rendered  perfectly  certain  by  the  in- 
oculation of  animals  with  the  purulent 
matter.  Mr.  Turner's  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  by  no  means  a  well- 
marked  instance  of  chronic  Farcy,  but  is 
valuable  as  l)eing  the  first  case  which 

E roved  that  in  its  passage  through  the 
uman  body,  the  virus  of  Glanders  loses 
none  of  its  properties,  and  is  again  able  to 
generate  the  disease  in  lower  animals. 
With  these  cases  Mr.  Travers  published  a 
letter  from  Professor  Coleman,  in  which 
that  gentleman  described  the  experiments 
which  he  had  made  with  the  pus  obtained 
from  Mr.  Turner's  abscess.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Coleman  stated  the  result  of  a  most 
interesting  experiment,  in  which  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Glanders,  "  by  remov- 
ing the  healthy  6lood  from  an  ass,  until 
the  animal  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
then  transferring  from  a  glandered  horse 
blood  from  the  carotid  artery  into  the 
jugular  vein."  (Op.  cit.  pase  355.)  Al- 
though Mr.  Travers  publistied  these  cases, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
the  disease  induced  in  Mr.  Turner  and 
Laml)ert,  to  have  been  gla-nders.  "The 
reader,"  says  Mr.  Travers,  "cannot  fail 
to  perceive  some  points  of  analogy  be- 
j  tween  the  effects  produced  by  the  absorp- 
I  tion  of  glandered  matter,  ana  of  the  fluids 

I  nt  thA  Vinmn.n  Imdv  after  death.      I  think 
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Grubb,'  Krieg,'  and  Brown*  described 
after  this  several  interesting  cases  of 
Glanders  transmitted  from  the  horse  to 
man.  It  was,  however,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  memoir  entitled  "  On  the  Glan- 
ders in  the  Unman  Subject,"*  that  Dr. 
Elliotson  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

Erofession  to  this  subject.  In  this  paper 
e  gave  the  history  of  two  interestmg 
cases  of  Acute  Glanders,  which  had  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Boots  and  himself,  and  of 
a  third  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  Parrott.  of  Clapham,  and  he 
collected  nearly  all  tne  observations  which 
liad,  up  to  that  date,  been  placed  on 
record.  In  a  second  memoir,'  entitled 
"  Additional  Facts  respecting  Glanders  in 
the  Ilumnu  Subject,"  Dr.  EUiotson  gave 
an  account  of  another  case  of  acute  Glan- 
ders wlilch  had  fallen  under  his  notice. 
Subsequently  to  the  date  of  Dr.  EUiotson 's 
papers,  several  cases  of  Glanders  were 
published  in  various  Journals.  No  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  however  made  until  the  year 
18:{7,  when  Eaycr,  in  a  splendid  memoir, 
entitled  "  De  la  Morve  et  du  Farcin  chez 
I'llomme,"'  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
cases  of  Glanders  which  liad  been  observed 
up  to  that  date,  and  gave  an  original  and 
complete  description  of  the  different  forms 
of  Glanders  both  in  tlie  horse  and  in  man. 
The  subject  of  Chronic  Glanders  and  Far- 
cy was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of 
special  investi(jation  by  Tardieu,  who,  in 
a  memoir  entitled  "  De  la  Morve  et  du 
Farcin  chroniques, " '  supplemented  the 
knowledge  which  Rayer  had  already  col- 
lected on  these  subjects.  It  is  to  the  re- 
searches of  these  distinguished  physicians 
that  we  owe  almost  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
various  rorms  of  Glanders. 

Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
those  memoirs,  many  cases  of  Glanders 
possessed  of  great  interest  have  been  re- 
corded: no  very  important  addition  to  the 
existing  knowledge  of  the  disease  has, 
however,  been  made. 

Etiology  of  the  Disease  ix  Max.— 
This  section  of  our  suWcct  has  been  al- 
ready so  fully  treated  of  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  Glanders  affecting  the  librsc, 
that  it  here  needs  but  a  very  brief  consid- 
eration. 

Always  communicated  from  the  horse, 

I  Diss,  sistens  casam  singnlarem  morbi  con- 
tagio  mallei  huinidl  in  Uominem  translato 
orti.     Borolin,  1829. 


the  ass,  or  the  mule  to  man,  those  are 
specially  predisposed  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease whose  avocations  lead  them  to  come 
in  contact  with  these  animals.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  recorded  have  oc- 
curred amongst  veterinary  surgeons,  vet- 
erinary students,  grooms,  coachmen,  cav- 
alry soldiers,  horse  -  slaughterers,  Ac. 
Writers  on  Glanders  In  man  have  admit- 
ted that,  although  the  disease  is  often  or 
generally  due  to  inoculation  of  morbid 
matters  from  glandered  horses,  it  may  be 
occasionally  communicated  to  man  by  in- 
fection. It  has  been  stated,  in  support  of 
this  view,  that  a  frequent  cause  of  Glan- 
ders and  Farcy  is  the  custom  of  causing 
men  to  sleep  in  stables.  Those  who  hold 
the  above  view  seem  to  forget  that  these 
men,  besides  sleeping  in  the  stables,  are, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  duties,  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  danger  of  contract- 
ing, hij  inoculation.  Glanders  from  any  af- 
fected horse  which  may  be  placed  under 
their  charge.  If  facts  are  very  scanty  to 
support  the  belief  that  Glanders  is  propa- 
gated from  horse  to  horse  by  infection, 
they  assuredly  are  still  more  so  In  the 
case  of  man.  In  the  Immense  majority  of 
cases  of  Glanders  in  man  which  nave  oc- 
curred, there  is  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  sufferers  were  in  constant 
habit  of  handling  glandered  horses,  whilst 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  there 
has  been  actual  evidence  of  the  disease 
having  been  transmitted  by  inoculation. 
To  explain,  as  due  to  infection  (using  the 
term  in  its  more  limited  sense),  the  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  which  no  history 
of  inoculation  through  a  wound  is  to  l>e 
obtained,  appears  to  the  writer  altogether 
unjustifiable,  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
facts  that  the  virus  of  Glanders,  besides 
being  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
most  trifling  cutaneous  abrasion,  is  prob- 
ably absorbed  by  unbroken  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  of  the  very  large  number 
of  persons  who  formerly  used  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  glandered  horses, 
only  an  excessively  small  fraction  con- 
tracted the  disease,  although  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  people  were  most  careless 
and  imprudent  in  their  treatment  of  glan- 
dered horses.  It  may,  we  think,  be  safely 
stated  that  Glanders  is  only  communi- 
cable from  the  lower  animals  to  man  by 
inoculation. 

The  virus  of  Glanders  may  adhere  to 
stable  utensils,  clothes,  and  other  articles, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  then  when 
brought  in  contact  with  an  absorbing  sur- 
face may  give  rise  to  the  disease. 
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inflicted  on  himself  whilst  making  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  vetennaiy 
student  who  had  died  of  Glanders.'  £1- 
Uotson,'  in  describing  a  case  of  Glanders, 
mentions  that  the  laundress  who  washed 
the  clothes  of  the  patient,  contracted 
Gboders.  An  exteme  of  a  Paris  hospital 
died  from  Acute  Glanders  contracted  trom 
a  ataUeman  soflering  from  Glanders.'  In 
this  case,  besides  dressing  the  wounds  of 
the  patient,  the  exteme  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  examination  of  the  body 
after  death. 

Although  usually  contact  of  the  virus 
of  Glanders  with  an  absorbing  surface 
pTCS  rise  to  the  dia^ue,  this  does  not 
iBTarisbly  follow. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  a 
weak  state  of  the  constitution,  intempe- 
rate and  irr^ular  habits,  predispose  indi- 
viduals to  attacks  of  Glanders.  Wliat- 
ever  influence  they  may  have  on  its  pro- 
gress and  issne,  there  is  absolutely  no 
proof  that  they  exert  any  influence  in  the 
way  mentionea.  It  has,  indeed,  been  cor- 
rectly remarked,  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  recorded  cases  of  Glanders  have  oc- 
cnned  in  men  of  robust  constitutions,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

SEMHaoLOOT. — We  shall  consider  sepa- 
ntelv  the  semeiology  of  the  four  varieties 
of  Glanders  which  are  observed  in  man 
as  in  the  horse. 

AaOe  Glanders  occuia  in  man  more  fre- 
quently than  the  other  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  presents  in  him  characters  re- 
aembling  those  of  cases  in  the  horse  in 
which  Acute  Glanders  and  Farcy  are 
combined.  The  period  of  incubation  of 
Aeate  Glanders  varies  probablv  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  a  fortnight ;  its 
limits,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  being  from 
three  to  eisht  days. 

_  The  mode  of  invasion  of  the  disease  va- 
ries considerably.  In  those  cases  where 
a  distinct  wound  exists,  through  which 
the  virus  has  been  introduced,  redness, 
pun,  and  tension,  accompanied  by  an 
eiysipelatous  appearance  aroimd  the 
woond,  and  swelhnz  of  the  lymphatics, 
are  often  noticed  beiore  the  supervention 
rf  any  constitutional  svmptoms.  Occa- 
rionaUy  no  wound  can  be  discovered,  or 
the  wound  through  which  the  virus  was 
introdaced  may  remain  in  a  passive  con- 
dition. Whether  local  symptoms  have 
been  developed  or  not,  the  disease  is  usu- 
ally nshereu  in  by  feelings  of  lassitude, 
headache,  and  rigors,  mwiuency  of  the 
poise,  and  often  by  .vomiting  and  diar- 
tfacea.    Articular  and  muscular  pains  oc- 

'  Br«schet,  Revue U6i.,  tome  ii.  p.  96, 1826. 

'  Elliotson,  Lancet,  1838. 

'  Tardieu,  op.  cit.  pp.  140,  141 ;  and  W- 
nti.  Ball,  de  I'Acad.  de  M«d.,  Nov.  1841,  tome 
rii.  p.  182. 


cur  tmm  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
and  increase  during  its  progress.  The 
limbs  and  body  become  the  seat  of  subcu- 
taneous abscesses,  which  are  specially 
found  on  the  fhce,  and  near  the  articula- 
tions. Over  the  abscesses  the  skin  he- 
comes  of  a  red  and  violet  color,  and  some- 
times limited  gangrene  sets  in.  The  pus 
which  forms  in  the  abscesses  is  serous  and 
fetid.  A  remarkable  pustular  eruption 
generally  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  being  specially  found  on  the  cheeks, 
arms,  ana  thighs.  The  pustules  com- 
mence as  little  red  spots,  which  after- 
wards present  the  appearance  of  white 
papules,  and  become  full  of  pus;  they  are 
often  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  The 
pustules  vary  greatly  in  size,  presenting 
a  flattened  or  pointed  surface,  and  either 
occur  singly  or  so  closelyaggregated  as  to 
be  almost  confluent.  The  pustules  are 
often  accompanieil  by  bullae  of  a  dark 
color,  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  organs  of 
generation.  An  erysipelatous  intmmma- 
tion  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and  neighboring 
parts  of  the  face,  sometimes  extending  to 
the  scalp,  is  &r  trom  infl-equent.  The 
cutaneous  eruption,  which  lias  been  de- 
scribed, has  been  compared  to  that  of 
varicelui,  variola,  ecthvma,  and  yaws,  but 
is  considered  by  all  t"he  best  writers  on 
Glanders  to  be  quite  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic. (Rayer.)  Amongst  the  most  con- 
stant and  pathognomonic  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  Glanders,  is  however  one  which 
has  been  noticed  in  the  laree  majority  of 
the  recorded   cases.     A  yellow,  viscous, 

Eurulent   discharge,   often    mixed   with 
lood,  and  not  infrequently  possessed  of 
great  fetor,  exudes  from  the  nares.    This 

Eroceeds  ftom   the   Schneiderian   mem- 
rane.  which  is  invariably  the  seat  of  a 
pustular  eruption,  or  of  ulcerations. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
sometimes  likewise  the  seat  of  ulcerations 
or  pustules,  and  fVom  it,  in  certain  cases, 
a  purulent  fluid  has  been  observed  to  ex- 
ude. The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands 
are  usually  not  enlarged. 

The  prostration,  which  has  been  stated 
to  usher  in  the  disease,  increases  during 
its  projip^ss.  The  pulse  becomes  exces- 
sively frequent,  small,  and  compressible. 
The  voice  is  feeble,  and  the  breath  fetid. 
The  constipation,  which  frequently  exists 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  is 
replaced  by  diarrhoea ;  the  stools  are  ex- 
tremely fetid.  A  hard,  dry  cough,  ac- 
companied by  a  little  expectoration,  and 
often  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  testify  to 
the  existence  in  man,  as  in  the  horse,  of 
pulmonary  complications.  With  the  in- 
creasing prostration,  delirium  sets  in, 
which  is  followed  by  coma,  and  ultimately 
by  death.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
has  varied  firom  three  to  fifty-nine  days. 
As  a  rule,  death  has  occurred  about  the 
end  of  the  second  or  commencement  of 
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the  third  week.  Acute  Glanders  runs  an 
unusually  rapid  course  when  it  occurs  as 
a  sequela  of  the  other  and  more  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  Olatidera  is  the  rarest  form  of 
the  disease  in  man.  When  it  occurs,  it 
is  usually  as  a  sequela  of  Farcy.  Uncom- 
plicated hy  Farcy,  the  disease  has  but 
seldom  been  observed.  When  Chronic 
Glanders  occurs  primarily  (t.  e,  not  as  a 
sequela  of  Farcy),  it  commences  with  las- 
situde and  very  severe  articular  pains, 
■which  readily  pass  away,  and  are  followed 
bv  a  coughj  sore  throat,  and  a  disagreea- 
ble feeling  m  the  nose. 

When  Farcy  has  existed  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Chronic  Glanders,  no  lassi- 
tude or  pains  may  be  noticed.  In  these 
cases,  the  first  symptoms  are  the  sore 
throat,  cough,  and  affection  of  the  nose, 
which  have  been  alluded  to.  A  pain  is 
then  felt  in  the  trachea,. the  voice  becomes 
altered  in  character,  or  true  aphonia  may 
occur.  The  cough  is  accompanied  by 
djspnoea,  and  often  by  expectoration. 
Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  some- 
times supervene.  The  disagreeable  sen- 
sations in  the  pose  increase — the  patient 
complaining  o'f  a  feeling  of  its  being 
stopped  up ;  sometimes,  although  by  no 
means  always,  there  is  a  dull  aching  paiu 
at  the  root  of  the  nose.  On  blowing  the 
nose,  a  puriform  mucus,  mixed  with  little 
bloodclots,  becomes  detached,  or  there 
may  be  a  regular  discharge  (Jetage)  from 
the  nose.  On  examining  the  nares  at  this 
stage,  ulcerations  may  not  infrequently 
be  perceived  on  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane. By  the  introduction  of  a  probe, 
inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  even  per- 
foration, of  the  septum  narium,  may  be 
detected. 

Ulcerations  may  sometimes  be  likewise 
observed  in  the  pharynx.  There  is  very 
lurely  any  induration  of  the  submaxillary 
glands. 

The  skin  is  tree  from  eruption. 

In  addition  to  the  special  phenomena 
which  have  been  described,  the  patient  is 
usually  prostrated,  suffers  from  articular 
and  muscular  pains,  diarrhoea,  and  nausea, 
loses  flesh,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  maras- 
mus. He  may  die  of  simple  exhaustion, 
or  Acute  Glanders  may  set  in  and  rapidly 
close  the  scene.  This  form  of  Glanders 
has  been  once  observed  to  terminate  in 
recovery  (case  of  Nimrod  Lambert).  Its 
duration  is  excessively  various ;  those 
cases  which  are  couiplicated  with  Farcy 
proving  more  rapidly  fatal  than  others. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease extends  over  several  months,  and 
cases  have  been  recorded  where  it  appears 
to  have  lasted  for  some  years. 

Acute  Farcy  presents,  almost  constantly, 
all  the  characters  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  those  of  Acute  Glanders,  with 


the  single  exception  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  affection  of,  or  dtscliarge  from, 
the  nares.  So  great  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  aflections,  that  only  cer- 
tain special  points  in  connection  with 
Acute  Farcy  need  be  alluded  to.  A  sub- 
division of  all  cases  of  Acute  Farcy  may 
be  made,  into  cases  accompanied  by  a  cu- 
taneous eruption,  and  cases  unaccom- 
panied by  eruption.  In  some  cases  of 
Acute  Farcy,  there  is  merely  an  intlam- 
mation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  accompanied  with  the  formation 
of  soft  subcutaneous  tumors  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  In  other,  and  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  an  eruption, 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Acute  Glanders, 
occturs,  such  cases  being  distinguished 
from  instances  of  the  latter  disease  only 
by  the  absence  of  affection  of  the  nose. 
These  cases  are  very  much  more  serious 
ttian  those  without  eruption,  and  folloir 
exactly  the  same  course  as  Acute  Glan- 
ders, proving  fatal  usually  between  the 
thirteenth  and  nineteenth  day.  (Raver, 
op.  cit.  p.  787. ,  In  the  cases  where  there 
is  no  eruption,  and  which  have  received 
the  special  name  of  cases  of  acute  far- 
cinous  angeioleucitis,  the  disease  very  fre- 
quently terminates  in  recovery,  or  passes 
into  Chronic  Farcy. 

Chronic  Farcy  may  exist  alone,  or  asso- 
ciated with  Chronic  Glanders.    It  is  ush- 
ered in  by  lassitude,  wandering  pains, 
imeasiness,    anorexia,    accompanied     by 
fever,  which  often  assumes  a  tertain  type. 
An  abscess  usually  forms  on  the  forehead, 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  or  some  other  part 
of  the  body,  which  is  followed  by  other 
indolent  and  fluctuating  tumors.    Some  of 
these  open  spontaneously,  and  give  exit  to 
blood,  or  ill-conditioned  pus.     The  lym- 
phatic glands  only  secondarily,  and  to  a 
slight  extent,  become  affected.     With  the 
successive  appearance  of  abscesses,   the 
general  health  and  strength  of  the  patient 
decline  ;  he  loses  flesh  ;  the  skin  becomes 
dry,  and  earthy  ;  the  countenance  yellow 
and  livid.    Frequent  rigors  occur.    The 
open  abscesses  become  converted  into  hor- 
rible ulcers,  which  have  no  tendency  to 
heal.    A  dry  cough  harasses  the  patient, 
who,  with  his  body  covered  with  foul  ul- 
cers, falls  into  a  condition  of  most  miser- 
able marasmus.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  tedious  aud  uncertain.     The  abscesses 
commence  to  form  from  the  third  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  disease.    The  subse- 
quent stage  iSj  however,  most  protracted 
and  uncertain  in  its  issue.    It  may  termi- 
nate by  an  attack  of  Acute  Glanders,  or 
of  Chronic  Glanders,  or  the  patient  may 
die  of  exhaustion,  or  from  an  attack  of 
pycemia.    Lastly,   recovery  may    occur. 
The  duration  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
Chronic   Farcy   has   varied    from    four 
months  to  three  years ;  it  usually  termi- 
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nates  in  from  tea  to  fifteen  months.  Of 
twenty-two  cases  of  the  diseaae,  cited  by 
Tardieu,  six  recovered.' 

Diagnosis. — Having  described  the  cha- 
racters of  the  different  varieties  of  Glan- 
ders, there  remains  for  consideration  their 
differential  diagnosis. 

AcuU  Glanders  is  distinguished  by  such 
remarkable  characters,  which  are  always 
associated  together,  tliat  when  fully  devel- 
tifed  it  would  be  impossible  to  confound  it 
with  any  known  disease.    In  its  early 
stage,  when  the  articular  and  muscular 
pains  are  very  urgent,  it  might  be  mis- 
taken for  acute  rheumatism.    The  occu- 
pation of  the  patient,  the  existence  of  a 
wound  in  a  state  of  irritation,  the  much 
greater  degree  of  prostration  than  is  com- 
mon in  acute  rheumatism,  the  absence 
(ai>uaily)  of  redness  and  swelling  around 
the  pafnful  joints,  would  arouse  the  sus- 
picions of  the  physician.  At  a  later  stage, 
tlie  association  of  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic eruption  of  pustules  and   bulls, 
with  ulceration  of,  and  discharge  from  the 
nose,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  affection,  distinguish  in  the  clear- 
est manner  Acute  Glanders,  from  erysipe- 
las of  the  face,  typhoid  fever,  malignant 
pustule,  pytemia,  and  some  other  diseases, 
to  which  It  has  been  supposed  to  present 
points  of  resemblance. 

Chronic  Olanders  offers  much  greater 
diffisalties  in  diagnosis  than  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease.  When  uncompli- 
cated by  Farcy,  it  might  be  readily  mis- 
taken at  first  sight  for  one  of  the  different 
forms  of  oztena.  The  occupation  of  the 
patient,  the  mode  of  invasion  of  the  affec- 
tion, the  absence  of  other  evidences  of 
strumous  or  syphilitic  affections,  would 
furnish  the  data  for  forming  a  diagnosis. 
Cases  of  uncomplicated  Chronic  Glanders 
are,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
of  great  variety.  In  the  cases  where 
Chronic  Glanders  and  Farcy  are  com- 
bined, the  diagnosis  is  more  simple,  for 
an  association  of  symptoms  then  exists 
which  is  not  presented  by  any  other  dis- 
ease. Cases  of  Chronic  Glanders  must, 
however,  occasionally  of  necessity  occur, 
in  which  the  physician  miist  experience 
great  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. In  these  cases  an  ass,  or  a  horse, 
might  be  inoculated  with  some  of  the 
nasal  mucus,  if  the  case  were  one  of  un- 
complicated Chronic  Glanders;  or  with 
pas  from  an  abscess,  if  the  affection  were 
Chronic  Glanders  and  Farcy. 

Anite  Farcy,  when  occurring  in  a  char- 
scteristic  form,  could  scarcely  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  disease.  The  history  of  the 
case,  the  great  rapidity  of  its  course,  and 

'  See  Tardieu,  op.  cit.  p.  75,  from  whom  the 
kbore  deacription  of  Chronic  Fare/  has  been 
iihdged. 


the  extraordinary  pustular  eruption,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  subcutaneous 
abscesses  and  tumors,  would  distinguish 
the  case  from  cases  where  multiple  ab- 
scesses occur  from  the  introduction  of 
other  septic  matters  into  the  system.  In 
cases  of  Acute  Farcy  without  eruption, 
and  of  uncomplicated  Chronic  Fai-cy,  only 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  early 
history  of  the  case,  and  an  accurate  study 
of  its  progress,  could  enable  thephysician 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion.  The  super- 
vention of  Acute  or  Chronic  Glanders 
would,  in  a  large  proportion  of  such  cases, 
remove  the  difficulties  which  they  at  first 
present. 

MoBBiD  Anatomy.— Having  describ- 
ed, in  the  preceding  pages,  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  various  forms  of  Glanders 
in  the  horse,  there  remains  little  to  be 
said  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease 
as  it  affects  man,  for  the  structural  alter- 
ations of  the  nasal  fosste,  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  lungs,  are  as  cliaractcristic 
of  the  disease  in  man  as  they  are  of  it  in 
the  horse.  The  chief  point  of  difference 
in  the  morbid  anatomy  appears  to  be  that, 
in  all  the  different  forms  of  Glanders  seen 
in  the  horse,  the  lymphatic  system  is  very 
much  more  mvolved  than  in  man. 

1.  Acute  Olanders. — In  all  cases  where 
the  nasal  fossse  have  been  examined, 
they  have  been  found  the  seat  of  disease. 
Sometimes  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is 
ecchymoaed  and  gangrenous,  whilst  often 
it  presents  numerous  little  pustules  of  the 
size  of  millet  seeds.  The  frontal  sinuses 
are  frequently  found  filled  with  puriform 
mucus.  The  larjrnx  has  been  the  seat  of 
eruption  and  ulceration  in  several  cases. 
The  lungs  frequently  present  patches  of 
pneumonia,  or  purulent  formations  are 
formed  in  them. 

2.  In  Chronic  Olandert,  the  affection  of 
the  nose  differs  consideraoly  in  character. 
At  an  early  stage,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  often  found  injected  and  much  swollen. 
Small  submucous  abscesses  form.  These 
open  and  become  ulcerated ;  the  ulcera- 
tion spreads  to  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
and  necrosis  generally  follows.  These 
ulcerations  generally  occur  on  the  septum, 
which,  in  almosst  every  case  of  Chronic 
Glanders  becomes  ultimately  perforated. 
Ulcerations  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi  are  very  commonly  found.  The 
epiglottis  is  sometimes  ulcerated,  but  the 
vocal  cords  are  usually  unaffected.  The 
ulcerations  of  the  trachea  are  often  very 
extensive,  and  affect  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  exhibit 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  heal  spontane- 
ously. The  lungs  are,  by  no  means  so 
constantly  as  in  Acute  Glanders,  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  The  pleura  Is  often  cov- 
ered with  small  yellow  elevations,  which, 
on  being  incised,  are  found  full  of  pus. 
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Beneath  the  pleura,  deposits  of  a  purely 
fibrinous  nature  are  found.  Occasionally 
a  portion  of  lung  substance  is  indurated, 
in  consequence  of  fibrinous  exudation  ;  j^in 
the  centre  of  the  indurated  portion,  pus  is 
formed.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  often 
somewhat  enlarged,  reddish,  and  of  soft 
consistency.  The  bronchial  glands  have, 
in  cases  where  ulcerations  of  the  air-pas- 
sages existed,  been  found  enlarged,  soft- 
ened, and  in  state  of  suppuration.  The 
alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  and  spleen 
present  no  peculiar  appearance. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  Acute  Farcy  is 
identical  with  that  of  Acute  Glanders,  ex- 
cept that  the  Schncideriau  membrane  is 
found  perfectly  healthy. 

In  Chronic  Farcy,  the  morbid  appear- 
ances resemble  those  of  Chronic  Glanders. 
There  is,  however,  no  alTection  of  the 
nose. 

Prognosis.— In  all  the  forms  of  Glan- 
ders, the  prognosis  is  of  the  most  unfavor- 
able description.  Acute  Glanders  and 
Acute  Farcy,  when  accompanied  by  the 
characteristic  eruption,  are  almost  neces- 
sarily fatal.  One  case  of  Acute  Glanders, 
and  several  of  Acute  Farcy,  have  been  re- 
corded, in  which  recovery  took  place.  In 
Farcy,  unaccompanied  by  eruption,  the 
prognosis  is  much  more  favorable,  re- 
covery being  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. Chronic  Glanders,  especially  when 
complicated  by  Farcy,  is  almost  invaria- 
bly fatal.  The  case  of  Lambert,  which 
has  been  referred  to,  proves,  however. 


that  even  under  these  desperate  circum- 
stances recovery  may  take  place. 

Chronic  Farcy,  although  a  most  danger- 
ous disease,  usually  terminates  in  re- 
covery. 

In  forming  a  projmosis,  in  apparently 
slight  cases  of  Chronic  Glanders  or  Farcy, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Acute  Glan- 
ders often  suddenly  supervenes,  in  the 
course  of  these  affections,  and  then  inva- 
riably proves  fatal. 

Thebapetttics.— This  section  of  the 
subject  need  unfortunately  be  treated  of 
very  briefly,  for  no  treatment  which  has 
been  adopted,  in  the  cases  which  have 
hitherto  occurred,  has  appeared  to  exer- 
cise the  slightest  influence  in  checking  or 
modifying  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Characterized  as  it  is  by  symptoms  of 
the  greatest  constitutional  prostration,  a 
stimulant  and  supporting  plan  of  treat- 
ment appears  to  be  indicated,  and  has 
been  recommended  by  all  writers  on 
Glanders. 

All  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
cure  Glanders  in  the  horse  have  proved 
futile.  There  is  considerable  evidence, 
however,  that  arsenic,  especially  when 
administered  with  nux  vomica  or  strych- 
nia, basin  some  cases  of  Chronic  Glanders 
excited  a  remarkable  influence  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  local  affections ; 
and  we  therefore  think  a  trial  of  these 
remedies  might  with  propriety  be  made, 
in  cases  of  Chronic  Glanders  occurring  in 
man. 


HYDEOPHOBIA. 

By  John  Gamgeb,  and  Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D. 


Definition. — A  disease  due  to  a  spe- 
cific animal  poison  which  resides  in  the 
saliva  of  animals  affected  with  it.  It  never 
originates  spontaneously,  and  is  commu- 
nicated directlv  or  indirectlv.  and  usuallv 


of  incubation  varies  firom  a  few  day^  to 
many  months. 

SynOKTHS. — Avsira,  xwoXvasa,  iSfO^o0ia  ; 
PhobodvDson.  Pheucrvdron.  Rabies.  Ra- 
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been  described  in  a  more  graphic  or  more 
accurate  manner  by  ancient  writers.  Cel- 
sus '  Dioscoridea,'  Cselius  Aurelianus,* 
and  Galen,  liave  left  us  accounts  of  tlie 
disease  vrliicti  equal  those  of  the  l)e8t 
viiteis  who  liave  followed  them. 

It  has  tieen  argued  and  indeed  generally 
admitted,  that  the  disease  was  not  un- 
known  to  Homer,  and  the  word  ^vaoll, 
vhich  is  so  often  employed  in  the  Iliad  to 
describe  a  wild  and  reckless  fury,  is  sup- 
posed primarily  to  have  been  usied  to  de- 
^cDate  the  madness  of  dogs. 

This  view  has  been  held  since  the  days 
of  CkUus  Aurelianus,  and  is  supported  by 
the  best  authorities.*  ThusDr.  Bardsley, 
in  a  very  learned  memoir  on  Hydropho- 
bia,' bays : — 

"  We' have  already  said  that  the  disease 
was  well  known  to  Ilomer,  and  applied  by 
him,  with  his  usual  critical  exactness  of 
simiUtude,  to  the  indiscriminate  havoc 
with  which  Hector  sweeps  through  the 
battle-field  of  his  enemies ;"  ana  aflcr 
quoting  several  passages'  in  which  the 
word  Xvffon  or  one  of  its  derivatives  is  used, 
he  adds :  "  The  poet  with  much  propriety 
puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Ajaz 
his  enemy,  for  dog  was  already  a  term  of 
reproach  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the 
Jews."  The  passages  alluded  to  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  prove  satisiactorilv  that 
tiieir  author  was  acquainted  with  Hydro- 
phobia. The  word  xvsoa,  and  its  deriva- 
tives, is  used  by  Homer  on  all  occasions, 
as  it  is  by  many  other  Greek  writers,'  to 
denote  nuurtial  rage  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  expression  xim  \u(s<n(trga, 
we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
was  only  secondarily  applied  to  designate 
the  disease  of  the  dog,  in  the  same  man- 
Mr  as  madness,  rage  (Fr.)  and  rabbia 
have  in  modem  European  languages  been 
secondarily  used  in  a  limited  and  specific 
sense  to  denote  Hydrophobia.  Excepting 
that  the  word  was  subsequently  used  to 
designate  the  madness  of  dogs,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  had  that  meaning  at  the 
period  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
written;  whilst  in  using  the  expression 

'  A.  C.  Celsi  Med.  lib.  v.  cap.  zxvii. 

'  P.  DioBooridis  Op.  omnia.  Vienna  edi- 
tion,  1598.  ixfttXm,  tmAt  ttvrrSimt,  not  rir  Iw' 
tin  htwyftimt.  uf .  ». 

'  C.  Aurelianiu,  De  Morbis  aoatis  et  chro- 
nida,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.-xri. 

*  Se«  Thesaurus  Orecse  Linguie  ab.  H.  Ste- 
phauo  constrnot.  vol.  iv.  fasc.  2 ;  also  Damm. 
Xo7.  Lex.  Qnecnm  etTinol.  et  real. ;  cui  pro 
bui  snbstrats  sunt  ooncordantbe  et  elncida- 
tionea  Homerics  et  Pindaricae.  This  author 
derives  xirra  from  Xwuct,  wolf,  this  animal 
Wng  Tory'  often  subject  to  Hydrophobia. 

*  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  11.  art.  Hydro- 
phoUa. 

»  Hiad,  lib.  viii.  299 ;  ix.  237 ;  xlil.  53. 
'  Plato,  Herodotus,  Sophocles. 
VOL.  L— 13 


'atwo  Jiwamyr^,'  already  referred  to,  the 
author  of  tue  Iliad  much  more  probably 
referred  to  dogs  infuriated  with  anger 
than  to  dogs  sutt'ering  from  Hydrophobia. 
All  who  are  practically  acquaiuted  with 
the  disease  will  admit  that  whilst  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  most  improbable  that  the 
snappish  ill-temper  of  rabid  dogs  should 
have  been  referred  to,  as  a  point  of  com- 
parison, by  Homer  in  the  passages  quoted 
by  autnors,  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
compare  an  angry  man  to  a  furious  dog, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  more  sug- 
gestive of  ungovernable  passion  than  the 
frenzy  of  an  infuriated  (but  notroiid)  dog. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat,  in  course  of  time,  the  word 
>xieaa  and  its  very  numerous  derivatives 
— >.veaau,  Xvaaoj-ru,  Xuamjiov,  Xvaa^iif,  yvaotff^, 
)ivaauSrf,  XvcaoSjjxfof,  XvottiTf »<>{ — were  em- 
ployed  to  express  Hydrophobia,  and  in 
tins  sense  the  word  Xiisoa  is  employed  by 
Plutarch  and  Dioscorides. 

Hippocrates  only  alluded  in  the  faintest 
manner,  if  at  alLto  Hydrophobia,  and  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Bardsley  m  the  opinion 
that  when  speaking  of  the  "4>f»Mruco( 
/Jpajtvitorat,"'  the  father  of  medicine  proba- 
bly only  means  to  treat  of  a  "  variety  of 
phrenitis  or  mania." 

Democritus,  however,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Hippocrates,  if  we  are  to 
beheve  tne  statements  of  Cselius  Aure- 
lianus,' was  acquainted  with  the  disease, 
and  wrote  upon  its  nature  and  treatment. 
"Etenim  Democritus  qui  Hippocrati  con- 
vixit,  non  solum  hanc  memoravit  passio- 
nem,  sed  etiam  ejus  causam  tradidit,  cum 
de  opisthotonicis  scriberet. "  In  two  other 
passages  in  his  interesting  account  of  Hy- 
drophobia, Caelius  alludes  to  the  opinions 
of  Democritus  as  to  the  affection  being 
one  of  the  nervous  system,  and  mentions 
the  remedies  which  that  author  recom- 
mended for  its  treatment. 

Aristotle  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  Hydrophobia  of  dogs.  In  his 
"Historia  Animalium,"'  besides  describ- 
ing it,  he  mentions  tlmt  the  disease  is  com- 
municable to  all  animals  but  man.  The 
opinion,  although  erroneous,  points  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  directed  attention 
not  only  to  the  characters  but  also  to  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease.  Both 
Asclepiades  and  Themison,  according  to 
Caslius  Aurelianus  and  Dioscorides,  were 
acquainted  with  Hydrophobia,  and  enter- 
tained peculiar  views  as  to  its  nature. 
Themison  is  indeed  said  to  have  been 
himself  subject  to  an  attack  of  Hydro- 
phobia, but  as  he   recovered  ftoin  the 

I  Predict.,  lib.  i.  p.  69.  Prnnot.  Loot.  11. 
p.  131. 

'  Op.  clt.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv. 

*  Ilist.  Animalium,  lib.  viii.  o.  22. 
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affection  we  may  with  probability  conjec- 
ture that  its  nature  was  very  difierent 
from  that  of  true  Hydrophobia. 

Of  the  ancient  writers,  Celsus  and  Dios- 
corides,  Ceelius  Aurelianus,  Galen,  and 
Avicenna,  are  those  to  whom  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Hy- 
drophobia, and  to  their  opinions  we  shall, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  revert.  Since 
the  period  when  they  wrote,  all  systematic 
writers  on  medicine  have  treated  of  Hy- 
drophobia. Foremost  amongst  those  who 
have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  are  Van  Swieten,  Sauvages,  Cul- 
ien,  Fothergill,  Mead,  Trolliets,  and 
Bardsley. 

The  recent  history  of  Hydrophobia  re- 
fers principally  to  Europe,  not  only  be- 
cause greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  as  to  every  other  disease  of  men  and 
animals  in  the  Old  World,  but  because 
the  malady  has  been  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent confined  to  Europe.  We  shall  after- 
Wards  attempt  an  explanation  of  this  feet, 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  may  state  that 
the  oldest  report  of  scientific  interest  that 
we  can  trace,  refers  to  wolves  afflicted 
with  rabies,  in  Fraconia,  in  1271.  Con- 
trary to  their  usual  habits,  these  animals 
spared  the  herds  and  flocto,  and  attacked 
shepherds  in  the  fields,  or  followed  human 
beings  into  the  towns  and  villages.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  men  fell  victims  to  these 
attacks.'  Canme  madness  prevailed  con- 
siderably in  Spain  in  1500.»  In  1590,  we 
are  told  by  Bauhin,*  rabies  raged  in  an 
epizootic  form  amon^t  the  wolves  in  the 
province  of  Monthelliard.  In  1604  it  pre- 
vailed in  Paris,  and  although  it  was 
doubtless  common  there,  and  after  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  we  do  not  hear 
of  it  again  until  1691,^  when  the  heat  of 
summer  proved  insufferable,  the  crops 
withered  for  want  of  rain,  animals  died  m 
great  numbers  in  Italy,  and  dogs  went 
mad.  This  reference  to  the  dependence 
of  rabies  on  the  hot  season  must  simply 
be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  coincidence. 
Severe  outbreaks  of  rabies  occurred  in 
France  and  Germany  from  1719  to  1721, 
in  Hungarv  in  1722  and  1723,  and  atmo- 
spheric mnuences  were  blamed  for  similar 
attacks  in  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
from  1725  to  1726.'  We  learn,  however, 
that  wolves  were  affected  as  well  as  dogs 


1779j  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  in  17R3,' 
and  m  various  parts  of  Europe  from  17^ 
to  1789.'  At  this  period  special  notice  is 
again  taken  of  rabid  wolves  which  com- 
municated the  disease  and  terrified  the 
people  far  more  than  even  rabid  dogs. 

It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  that  foxes  were  dis- 
covered to  suffer  much  and  frequently 
from  canine  madness.  In  1803  these  am- 
mals  were  seen  rabid  in  large  numbers  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Aubonne,  Cossenay,  Orbe,  and  Yserden 
districts  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  and  in 
1804  similar  outbreaks  were  witnessed  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  thence  extending  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany.  Blaine  tells  us 
that  in  1806  rabies  in  the  dog  became  so 
prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  London  that 
a  day  seldom  passed  without  his  being 
consulted  on  one  or  more  cases  of  it,  and 
sometimes  he  would  see  three,  four,  or 
five  a  day  for  weeks  together.  The  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg  and  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  were  sadly  ravaged  by  it  in  1808 
and  1809.  Foxes  continued  to  be  affected, 
and  these  usually  shy  animals  faced  or 
followed  men,  cattle,  or  dogs  in  open  day- 
light, bit  them^nd  communicated  the 
disease.  The  Wirtemberg  Government 
ordered  a  report  to  be  published  on  this 
subject  in  1829,  which  contains  particulars 
of  these  outbreaks. 

From  1803  to  1820  is  a  memorable  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Hydrophobia.  In 
1810  it  spread  rapidly  through  Southern 
Russia,  and  the  same  year  it  appeared  in 
America,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  it 
destroyed  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  besides 
other  domestic  animals,  and  no  small 
number  of  human  beings.  In  1815  the 
malady  was  raging  in  Denmark.  Blaine 
tells  us  that  in  1820  it  was  again  on  the 
increase  in  England,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  "continued  alarmingly  common" 
but  moderated  again  for  a  few  seasons. 
During  the  years  1819  and  1829,  rabies 
was  rife  in  Italy,  and  Brera  speaks  of  a 
wolf  which  bit  thirteen  persons,  of  whom 
nine  died  hydrophobic.  Wirth  specially 
notices  the  period  from  1819  to  1826  as 
remarkable  for  rabies  amongst  the  foxes 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany,*  and  the 
foxes  communicated  the  malady  to  dogs. 
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tensively  amongst  foxes,  •wolves,  cats, 
and  reindeer  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
even  Russia.  In  the  Bhine  Provinces, 
f-arioos  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  many  men 
were  bitten  by  mad  foxes  in  the  year  1827, 
bat  owing  to  the  prompt  measures  usually 
adopted  the  individuals  escaped ;  dogs 
lod  cats  thus  bitten,  however,  became 
nbid. 

In  1830  the  subject  of  rabies  attracted 
great  attention  in  England,  and  evidence 
OD  the  subject  was  laid  before  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Bemamin  C.  Brodie,  Professor  Ck>le- 
man,  Mlessrs.  William  Youatt,  Morgan  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  Earle  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Benjamin  Travers,  and  others 
vne  examined.  Some  idea  of  the  state 
of  popular  terror,  if  not  of  the  number  of 
bites  by  rabid  dogs,  may  be  gleaned  from 
Mr.  Youatt's  statement  in  evidence,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  applied  lunar  caus- 
tic to  about  400  bitten  people,  and  a  sur- 
geon at  St.  George's  declared  that  within 
•  limited  time  lie  had  similarly  operated 
oo  4,000  without  an  accident.  Mr.  Youatt 
particularly  referred  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  contrasted 
with  eighteen  months  previously.  Mr. 
Henry  Earle,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  fur- 
ijshed  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  disease  in  Eng- 
land, and  stated  that  he  had  seen  twenty- 
fire  cases  of  Hydrophobia  in  man  m 
twenty-five  years,  whereas  his  father  had 
only  seen  one  in  fifty  years,  before  his 
time.  It  is  certain  from  the  statements 
of  Blaine,  Coleman,  and  others,  that  prior 
to  1S30  foxhounds  were  affected  in  this 
oonntiy  to  an  extent  never  witnessed  be- 
fore nor  since. 

That  there  has  been  a  decided  abate- 
ment in  the  frequency  of  the  malady  in 
Engbnd  daring  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  as  compared  with  the 
first,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  law  abolishing  the  use  of  dogs  as 
beasts  of  burthen  has  operated  greatly  in 
&vor  of  the  change.  That  law  not  only 
led  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  dogs 
owned  by  a  class  of  persons  who  could  not 
keep  these  animals  in  a  way  calculated  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
amongst  them,  but  indirectly  it  led  to  the 
destruction  of  a  lot  of  roving  curs,  kept  by 
the  poorer  classes.  The  dog  tax,  too, 
which  might  have  been  beneficially  en- 
forced to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had 
been,  no  doubt  tended  to  limit  the  num- 
ber oif  valueless  animals  kept.  Wliatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  there 
18  far  less  canine  rabies,  hence  much  less 
hamaa  Hydrophobia,  in  the  British  isles 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  during  recent 
wvere  outbreaks  of  this  disease  abroad 
little  has  been  heard  <»:  seen  of  it  amongst 


Some  remarkable  statements  have  been 
published  regarding  Hydrophobia  in 
France  and  the  German  States  during 
the  thirty-five  years  of  comparative  im- 
munity which  we  have  enjoyed.  In  1830, 
when  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  malady  in  London, 
there  was  occasion  for  alarm  in  Vienna, 
where  thirty-nine  cases  of  rabies  in  the 
dog  were  reported  in  rapid  succession. 
Few  instances  of  the  disease  were  seen 
there  for  the  succeeding  seven  years,  but 
in  1838, 117  cases  occurred ;  in  1839,  sixty- 
three  ;  in  1840,  317  ;  and  in  1841,  no  less 
than  141.  Of  the  last  number  only  thirty- 
one  animals  were  affected  with  the  dumb 
rabies.  Only  fifteen  of  the  141  wero 
bitches,.  Two  cases  occurred  in  animals 
imder  one  year,  and  only  one  in  dogs  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  disease  was  specially  rife  in  the 
months  of  February  and  May,  in  each  of 
which  twenty-one  cases  were  observed ; 
in  January  tiiere  were  sixteen,  seventeen 
in  April,  and  eighteen  in  June.  The  few- 
est attacks  were  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, November,  and  December.  From 
1839  to  1842,  rabies  in  the  dog  was  very 
prevalent  in  "Wirtemburc,  and  this  was 
attributed  by  Professor  Remy  to  commu- 
nication fh>m  foxes.  From  the  1st  of 
January,  1840,  to  the  last  of  February, 
1842,  no  less  than  230  cases  of  rabies  oc- 
curred in  do^,  and  twenty-one  in  bitches 
in  the  small  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  In 
1840-41-42,  the  malady  was  very  destruc- 
tive in  Lyons  and  other  parts  of  France. 
In  the  space  of  thirty  years,  no  less  than 
779  dogs  have  died  of  rabies  in  the  Lyons 
Veterinary  School,  giving  a  yearly  aver^ 
age  of  nearly  twenty-six  cases.  The 
largest  number  of  these  cases  occurred  in 
the  months  of  June  and  of  April.  Only 
,so  late  as  1864,  the  city  of  Lyons  was  in 
great  commotion  owing  to  the  terrible 
frequency  of  rabies  canina. 

I^me  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great 
difference  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent  in  relation  to  the  firequency  of 
this  disease,  from  the  fact  that  having 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  veteri- 
nary colleges  in  this  country  since  1849, 
not  a  single  case  of  rabies  has  come  under 
our  own  observation  here,  whereas  many 
instances  have  been  seen  by  us  abroaa, 
on  almost  every  occasion  tnat  we  have 
visited  foreign  schools.  When  in  Lyons 
and  Paris  in  1854,  many  were  the  cases 
we  saw,  and  often  did  we  see  ladies  un- 
consciously carrying  their  rabid  pets  to  be 
visited  by  the  professors. 

Cattses.— A  glance  at  the  history  of 
Hydrophobia  suffices  to  prove  that,  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  the  specific  disease 
is  due  to  only  one  cause,  contagion.  The 
poison  is  a  ftxed  one,  and  flows  from  the 
sick  animal's  body  with  the  abundant 
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saliva  which  is  secreted.  It  must  pene- 
trate the  system  to  take  effect,  and  is 
usually  deposited  by  the  teeth  of  rabid 
animals  in  and  beneath  the  skin.  It  is 
not  volatile,  and  the  disease  is  therefore 
not  infectious.  Many  circumstances  af- 
fect its  transmission,  and  on  this  we  shall 
say  more,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
malady  as  it  attacks  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  rabies 
originates  spontaneously  in  the  dog  and 
other  carnivorous  animals.  So  deeply- 
rooted  is  this  belief,  that  even  men  of 
eminence  have  attempted  various  explana- 
tions of  the  supposed  fact.  One  of  the 
oldest  views  relers  canine  rabies  to  the 
heat  of  the  "dog-days"  and  the  tortures 
of  thirst.  Another,  recently  revived,  is 
that  the  malady  is  developed  in  dogs  kept 
under  restraint,  and  from  indul^ng  at 
proper  seasons  in  sexual  intercoiurse. 
These  and  other  theories  are  so  absurd, 
and  so  opposed  to  many  of  the  fkcts  which 
we  must  incidentally  allude  to  in  these 
pages,  that  we  may  state  dogmatically 
they  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  With- 
out entering  into  a  discussion  on  matters 
of  theory,  we  consider  it  more  profitable 
to  refer  to  the  pecuUar  features  of  rabies 
in  those  of  the  lower  animals  which  un- 
doubtedly are  capable  of  inoculating  hu- 
man beings  with  the  rabid  virus.  We 
shall,  therefore,  speak  of  the  disease  as  it 
occurs  in  the  dog,  wolf,  fox,  badger,  mar- 
ten, cat,  horse,  or  sheep,  pig,  and  goat. 

Dng. — One  of  the  facts  of  primary  im- 
portance, in  the  history  of  canine  rabies, 
18  that  it  is  far  more  prevalent  in  dogs 
than  bitches.  Professor  Coleman  stated 
in  evidence  in  1830,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  rabies  entering  fox-kennels,  the  mad 
dogs  bit  dogs,  but  spared  the  bitches. 
We  well  know  that,  as  a  rule,  rabid  ani- 
mals retain  a  certain  affection  for  animals 
and  people  they  know  and  care  for.  A 
dog  will  not  bite  its  master  at  first,  but 
rather  avoid  the  presence  of  all  he  likes. 
There  is  some  method  in  their  madness, 
and  we  have  no  better  proof  of  this  than 
in  the  way  in  which  bitches  are  spared 
by  the  rabid  dog.  Leblanc  has  published 
statistics,  confirming  the  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  males  of 
the  canine  species,  but  he  tried  to  bend 
the  facts  to  demonstrate  his  theory  that 
the  disease  is  connected  in  its  develop- 
ment with  the  repression  of  the  desire  for 
sexual  intercourse.  There  are  no  experi- 
ments, no  reliable  &cts  indicating  any 
ground  for  the  belief  that  canine  rabies 
originates  in  anything  else  than  conta- 
gion, even  in  the  dog  ;  and  the  best  Brit- 
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constitutional  resistance  to  its  effects. 
Thus  when  I  visited  the  Lyons  Veteri- 
nary College,  in  1853,  a  pointer  dog  was 
in  the  infirmary  which  had  been  bitten 
no  less  than  seventeen  times  by  dogs  af- 
fected with  rabies,  with  which  he  had 
been  purposely  confined  by  Professor 
Bay.  Other  cases  of  a  like  kind  have 
been  recorded,  but  they  may  be  consid- 
ered rare  and  exceptional. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease 
in  the  dog  has  been  set  down  as  between 
three  and  seven  weeks.  Blaine  has  met 
with  a  case  in  which  rabid  symptoms 
succeeded  a  bite  in  a  week,  though  Youatt 
never  saw  a  case  with  less  than  seventeen 
intervening  days.  In  1862  M.  Benault 
made  a  communication  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  stated  tliat 
during  twenty-four  years  he  had  made 
numerous  experiments  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  period  of  incubation  of  Hy- 
drophobia in  the  dog.  During  that  pe- 
riod, 131  dogs  have,  under  conditions 
which  he  describes,  been  either  bitten  by 
mad  dogs,  or  inoculated  with  the  foam  as 
immediately  collected  from  the  mad  ani- 
mals. Of  this  number,  63  having  pre- 
sented no  signs  of  disease  during  the  four 
subsequent  months,  were  not  further  ob- 
served. Of  the  68  others,  the  Hydropho- 
bia was  developed  at  various  periods,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

In  1  dog  between  the  5th  and  10th  dars. 
4  dogs  "        10th    "    15th    " 

6     "  "        15th    "   20th    " 

6  "  "  20th  "  25th  " 
9     "  "        25th    "    30th    " 

10    "  "  30th  "  35th  " 

2    "  "  35th  "  40th  " 

8    "  "  40th  "  45th  " 

7  "  "  45th  "  50th  " 
2  "  "  60th  "  55th  " 
2  "  "  65th  "  60th  " 
4  "  "  60th  "  65th  " 
Idog  "  65th  "  70th  " 
2  dogs  "  70th  "  80th  " 

There  are  no  premonitory  signs  of  an 
attack  of  the  disease  in  the  dog.  When 
the  period  of  incubation  is  passed,  the 
animal  is  restless,  dull,  watchful,  and 
snaps  at  dogs,  other  animals,  or  men, 
which  come  in  its  way.  It  shuns  the 
light,  but  with  much  slyness  seeks  an  op- 
portunity of  escape,  and  roves  about 
town  or  country,  manifesting  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  exertion,  and  marked  in- 
sensibility to  blows  and  ill-usage.  The 
habits  of  an  animal  may  not  change  com- 
pletely at  first,  and  tne  recognition  of 
persons  it  has  been  daily  in  contact  with 
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toms.  The  appetite  is  lost,  thirst  often 
eoDsiderable,  and  the  animals  usually 
diink  without  difficulty.  The  coat  is 
staring,  skin  tisbt  on  the  ribs,  abdomen 
tucked  up,  head  depressed,  and  nose  pro- 
traded,  with  a  dirty  moutli  and  tongue, 
aad  gomotimes  a  d&chai^e  of  mucus  aud 
saliva  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  In  a 
certaia  number  of  cases,  the  nervous 
smptomj  are  very  prominent  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  lower  jaw  drops  from  p«- 
ralysis  of  the  muscles  connected  with  it. 
The  howl  is  then  lost,  hence  the  name 
damb  rabies  for  the  cases  associated  with 
this  symptom.  Emaciation,  craving  af- 
ter fil'tii,  which  is  swallowed  with  some 
difficulty,  constipation,  and  a  scanty  dis- 
charge of  high-colored  urine,  are  amongst 
the  noticeable  symptoms.  Mad  dogs 
have  been  known  to  eat  portions  of  dead 
do^i,  and  mad  bitches  to  devour  their 
jaai^.  There  is  a  singular  absence  of 
any  mtrked  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and 
breathing  daring  the  disease  ;  the  animal 
Jinks,  often  paralyzed  in  the  hind  quar- 
ters, and  dies  somewhat  tranquilly  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day. 

Sehrader  says  that,  of  267  cases  of  ra- 
ins, 223  belonged  to  the  barking  or  raging 
Twiety,  and  ■&  to  the  dumb  or  paralytic 
form. 

[There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that 
Hydrophobia  may  be  producod  by  the 
bite  of^  a  healthy  dog,  much  enraged ;  as 
in  fighting  with  another  animal. — H.] 

Puxs  show  signs  of  the  disease,  as 
stated  above,  by  losing  all  their  shyness, 
following  animals  and  men,  biting  them, 
losioff  their  consciousness,  and  becoming 
pirafytic,  and  otherwise  presenting  most 
of  the  characters  of  the  disease  m  the 
do^ 

Wolves  are  more  to  be  feared  tlian  foxes, 
from  their  greater  strength  and  ferocity. 
Tney  attack  human  beings  without  fear, 
and  usually  bite  them  about  the  face, 
neck,  and  hands.  As  they  approach  death, 
they  skulk  away,  and  die  in  retired  spots, 
hBnd,  powerless,  and  in  the  quiet  stupor 
teen  in  typhus. 

Gate  tove  scarcely  less  propensity  to 
attack  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
individuals,  and  especially  the  face,  than 
foxes.  They  scratch,  whine  in  a  hoarse 
manner,  and  die  f)rom  the  third  to  the 
fourth  day. 

Jfirtens  and  bvlgers  present  most  of  the 
symptoms  seen  in  cats  and  foxes. 

[The  skunk,  in  the  United  State,  is  lia- 
ble to  rabies,  and  has  several  times  been 
known  to  communicate  it,  by  its  bite,  to 
human  beings. — H.l 

In  the  pig  there  is  a  peculiar  restless- 
ness, squealing  grunt,  disposition  to  bite, 

gaping,  salivation,   marasmus,   paralysis 

of  the  hind  quarters,  and  death  from  "the 

fonrth  to  the  fifth  day. 
Babies  canina  has  been  often  observed 


in  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  deer,  and  other  anunals.  The 
symptoms  are  marked  and  unmistakable, 
presenting  all  the  characters  of  the  sij^ns 
of  rabies  in  the  dog.  From  the  imperfect 
powers  of  biting,  communication  of  the 
disease  from  vegetable  feeders  to  man  is 
rare,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  enter 
into  further  particulars  on  the  subject 
here. 

Htdkophobia  in  Man. — As  actual 
contact  of  the  e:aliva  of  a  rabid  animal 
with  a  wounded  or  abraded  surface  is  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  Hydropho- 
bia, we  should  expect  that,  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  bitten,  only  a  certain 
proportion  should  fall  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  this  is  really  found  to  be  the 
case.  Whether  some  individuals  are, 
from  idiosyncrasy,  less  prone  to  contract 
Hydrophobia  than  others,  is  not  knovm, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  age,  sex,  or 
constitution  matenally  modifies  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease.  The  situation  and 
character  of  the  wound  afl'ect,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  result,  for  it  would  appear 
that  where  the  injuries  are  situated  on 
the  uncovered  portions  of  the  body,  as  on 
the  hands  or  face,  there  is  greater  danger 
of  the  supervention  of  Ilydrophobia  than 
when  they  have  been  inllieted  on  the  cov- 
ered portion  of  the  body  or  limbs.  The 
clothing,  in  the  latter  case,  protects  the 
wound  from  the  action  of  the  saliva.  The 
bites  of  wolves  appear  to  have  been  more 
frequently  followed  by  Hydrophobia  than 
those  of  (logs  ;  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  from  their  natural  ferocity,  the  for- 
mer animab),  when  attacking  men,  very 
commonly  inflict  severe  injuries  on  the 
face  and  neck.  Such  circumstances  as 
prevent  the  adoption  of  an  energetic  pro- 
phylactic treatment  of  those  bitten  by 
rabid  animals,  obviously  fevor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  malady. 

The  actual  ratio  of  cases  of  Hydropho- 
bia to  the  total  number  of  persons  bitten 
by  rabid  animals,  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  by  different  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. Whilst  some  have  stated  that  only 
5  per  cent,  of  all  persons  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  become  affected  with  Hydrophobia, 
others  have  estimated  that  5.5  per  cent,  of 
the  bites  inflicted  by  rabid  do^  are  effec- 
tual in  transmitting  the  disease.  The 
ratio  varies  very  greatly ;  probably  be- 
tween the  limits  we  have  mentioned.  In 
the  case  of  the  bites  inflicted  by  rabid 
wolves,  the  ratio  of  cases  of  Ilydrophobia 
would  appear  to  be  as  high  as  60  per  cent. 

Symptoms  of  Hydrophobia  in  Man. 
— As  it  affects  man,  Hvdrophobia  pre- 
sents symptoms  which  differ  fVom  those 
which  have  been  described  as  character- 
istic of  the  affection  in  the  dog.  The 
chief  point  of  difference  is  the  almost  con- 
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stant  occurrence  in  man  of  the  peculiar  I 
spasms  of  the  pharynx,'  excited  when  the 
patient  maizes  an  ehbrt  to  drink,  and 
which  gives  rise  to  the  dread  of  fluids,  to 
which  the  disease  owes  its  name.  The 
cerebral  symptoms  appear  to  be  less  con- 
stant in  man  than  in  the  dog;  for — 
whereas  amon^t  the  most  prominent  of 
the  symptoms  m  the  dog  is  the  tliorough 
change  in  the  natural  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  an  uncontrollable  tendency  to 
attack  and  bite  all  around  him — it  would 
appear  that  in  man  delirium,  although  a 
frequent,  is  by  no  moans  a  constant  or 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

Period  of  IncubaUon. — We  are  probably 
acquainted  with  no  disease  which  pos- 
sesses so  long  a  period  of  incubation  as 
Hydrophobia,  or  in  which  the  period  of 
incubation  varies  to  so  great  an  extent. 
This  fact  was  well  known  to  the  earlier 
writers  on  Hydrophobia,  one  of  which 
most  accurately  remarks  that  whereas 
the  affection  usuallv  supervenes  within 
forty  days  after  the  infliction  of  a  bite  by 
a  rabid  animal,  some  are  onlv  affected 
after  a  year  or  more  has  elapsed.' 

The  disease  has  been  very  rarely  devel- 
oped sooner  than  eight  days  after  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal,  and  rarely  after  a 
longer  period  tlian  two  or  three  months. 
The  large  majority  of  cases  has  occurred 
within  Tour  or  eight  weeks.  Many  au- 
thentic cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
period  of  incubation  extended  to  eight  or 
nine  months,  and  a  few  where  it  appeared 
to  be  much  longer.  A  remarkable  case 
has  been  placed  on  record,  in  which  a 
man  who  had  been  in  prison  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years,  became  affected 
with  Hydrophobia,  although  he  had  only 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  seven  years 
previously. 

During  the  period  of  incubation  there 
is  notldng  which  specially  distinguishes 
the  bite  m  a  rabid  from  one  inflicted  by  a 
healthy  animal.  The  wound  may  heal 
rapidly,  or  it  may  continue  in  an  irri- 
table condition,  no  peculiar  train  of  symp- 
toms occurring  wliich  can  enable  us  to 
form  a  prognosis  as  to  the  probable  issue 
of  the  case.  The  period  of  latency,  or  de- 
litescence, as  it  has  been  termed,  having 
elapsed,  the  following  train  of  symptoms 
usually  occurs.  The  wound  becomes  in- 
tensely painful,  the  pain  often  shooting 
from  the  extremities  (if  it  be  situated 
upon  them),  towards  tne  trunk.  If  the 
wound  have  cicatrized,  the  cicatrix  be- 
comes red  and  irritable,  or  if,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  when  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  rabid  animal  have  been  severe,  it 
have  not  healed,  it  assumes  an  unhealthy 

'  [The  respiratory  muscles    are    usually 
still  more  affected. — H.] 
*  Cffil.  Aurel.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iz. 


appearance.  With  this  local  irritation, 
there  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
some  afTection  oS  the  lymphatics  of  the 
part.  In  addition  to  the  local  phenomena, 
others  of  a  constitutional  character  soon 
set  in.  The  patient  becomes  peevish, 
irritable,  and  depressed  ;  the  skin  is  hot, 
the  pulse  rapid,  and  the  appetite  is  lott. 
The  peculiar  depression  of  spirits  jutt 
alluded  to  has  been  thought  to  be  very 
characteristic  of  this,  the  first  stage  of 
Hydrophobia,  and  is  indeed  rarely  ab- 
sent. The  nnfortunate  patient,  who  has 
been  dreading  the  consequences  of  an  ac- 
cident of  which  the  gravity  is  well  known 
to  him,  often  deludes  himself  with  the 
hope,  from  the  absence  of  all  symptoms 
for  a  time,  that  all  fear  of  danger  has 
passed,  and  only  awakens  to  a  feeling  of 
the  real  horror  of  his  position  when  the 
local  phenomena,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, supervene.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  tnat  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and  impend- 
ingevil. 

The  first  stage  of  Hydrophobia  has 
been  termed  that  of  "recrudescence." 
Its  characters  are  not  fixed  and  invari- 
able, for  it  has  been  noticed,  in  some 
cases,  that  no  local  symptoms  occurred  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  true  hydro- 
phobic phenomena,  and  in  others  that 
melancholy  and  irritability  were  absent. 
In  these  cases,  a  feeling  of  general  "  ma- 
laise" and  pyrectic  phenomena  have  alone 
been  present.  This  stage  of  recrudes- 
cence, of  irritation  and  melancholy,  as  it 
has  been  variously  stj-led,  is  usually  of 
very  short  duration.  After  a  few  hours, 
or  at  most  a  day  or  two,  the  patient  be- 
gins to  complain  of  stiffness  about  the 
head  and  neck ;  and  then  the  most  char- 
acteristic manifestation  of  the  disease  sets 
in — an  afTection  of  the  pharyngeal  mus- 
cles, which  throws  them  into  the  most 
painful  spatms  when  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer attempts  to  eat,  but  specially  to 
drink.  The  patient  suffers  from  the  most 
agonizing  thirst,  whilst  the  knowledge  of 
the  spasms  which  will  accompany  any  at- 
tempts at  drinking  cause  him  to  dread 
even  the  eight  of  hquids.  "  Miserrimum 
genus  morbi ;  in  quo  simul  seger  et  siti 
et  aquse  metu  cruciatur.'"  The  hot  and 
parched  mouth  becomes  full  of  a  clammy 
and  viscid  saliva  which  the  poor  sufferer 
is  continually  attempting  to  spit  out, 
giving  rise  to  the  sound  which  the  older 
writers  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
The  heat  of  skin,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  become  excessive  ;  the  counte- 
nance is  intensely  anxious ;  the  eye  is 
bright  and  restless,  and  shuns  the  sight  of 
a  bright  or  luminous  object,  which  often 
causes  a  fit  of  the  painful  spasms  which, 
at  first,  attempts  at  deglutition  only  pro- 
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daced,  but  which  afterwards  the  mere 
sight  or  even  thought  of  fluids  brings  on. 
Deliiinm  may  be,  and  oiten  is,  absent ;  I 
vben  present,  it  is  often  violent,  and  al- 
most maniacaL  In  some  cases  a  lit  of 
general  convulsions  sui>ervenes ;  in  others, 
tbe  spasm  becomes  weaker,  and  the  pa- 
tient, sinking  into  a  state  of  comparative 
^oiet,  may  regain,  after  a  period  of  agita- 
tion ami  delirium,  composure  and  quiet. 
Death  may  supervene  early ;  it  is  often 
pieceded  by  a  sti^e  of  profound  coma. 
A  certain  paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  drops,  and  allows  the  saliva  to 
flow  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  often 
marks  the  later  stages  of  some  cases  of 
this  sad  disease,  from  which  probably  no 
one  ever  recovered. 

The  hydrophobic  stage,  which  has  just 
been  describedj  is  of  short  duratiou,  death 
usually  occurring  before  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  life  very  rarely  having  been 
prolonged  beyond  the  fourth  day. 

DiAOXoeis. — In  its  first  stage,  when  the 
phenomena  of  recrudescence,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  are  first  manifesting  them- 
selves, it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
diagnosis.  Tae  feverish  symptoms,  and 
the  fiesh  accession  of  pain  in  the  bitten 
part,  are  symptoms  which  may,  and  often 
do  occur  in  persons  who  have  been  bitten 
by  animals  not  in  a  rabid  condition — bites 
being  very  liable  to  heal  slowly,  to  become 
the  seat  of  neuralgic  pains,  and  to  give 
lise  to  considerable  constituUoual  disturb- 
ance. 

When  Hydrophobia  is  fully  developed, 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  phenomena  can- 
not fell  to  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.     It 
has  apparently  been  confounded  with  dis- 
eases whose  only  resemblance  to  it  con- 
ssted  in  the  occasional   occurrence  of 
pharyngeal  spasms,  as  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  oesophagus.  Hy- 
drophobia may,  however,  more  readily  be 
combunded  with  hysteria,  acute  mania, 
and  tetanus.     A  perusal  of  many  of  the 
recorded  cases,  especially  of  those  which 
are  said  to  have  terminated  in  recovery, 
win  readily  convince   the  inquirer,  tliat 
acute  mania  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
fo  Hydrophobia.    In  certain  cases  of  this 
disease,  it  would  appear  that  a  dread  of 
fluids  has  been    manifested,  whilst  the 
general  appearance  of  the  patient  has  sin- 
gularly resembled  that  of  patients  afibcted 
with  Hydrophobia.    The  absence  of  a  his-  | 
tory  of  a  bite,  the  history  of  premonitory 
symptoms  of  mania  having  existed,  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse — which  in  acuta*  mania  is 
very  rarely  above  90,  whilst  in  Hydro- 
phobia it  is  usually  much  higher — are  the 
data  apon  which  a  difierential  diagnosis 
should  be  ba.sed. 

French  writers  have  described  a  defl- 
ate disease  under  the   terms   "hydro- 


phobie  non  rabique,"  "  hydrophobic  rabi- 
forme,"  "ra^e  spontan^e,"  which  is  said 
to  resemble  m  the  closest  manner  true 
Hydrophobia. 

This  affection,  it  is  alleged,  has  gener- 
ally been  caused  by  fear,  wliich  has  super- 
vened after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  or 
after  communication  with  persons  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease.  Its  symptoms  are, 
it  18  said,  occasionally  quite  undistinguish- 
able  from  those  of  true  Hydrophobia ; 
there  is  in  tbe  spurious  form,  however,  very 
commonly  a  desire  to  bite.  The  patient 
may  die  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  or  may 
remain  afiected  for  weeks  or  years.  The 
diagnosis,  it  is  stated,  rests  chiefly  on  the 
non-discovery  of  a  part  which  has  been 
bitten.  We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  non-rabid 
Hydrophobia,  for  the  cases  which  have 
been  described  as  examples  of  it  may  be 
more  accurately  classified  as  cases  of  either 
hysteria,  acute  mania,  or  true  Hydropho- 
bia, which  had  not  been  recognized. 

Tetanus  presents  certain  points  of  re- 
semblance to  Hydrophobia,  tetanic  spasms 
sometimes  affecting  tbe  pharvugeal  as 
well  as  the  other  muscles,  ^he  chief 
points  of  difi'erence  are,  that  Hydropho- 
bia supervenes  on  a  bite,  whilst  tetanus 
usually  follows  some  other  injuries ;  that 
the  latter  disease  supervenes  sooner  after 
the  injury  than  does  Hydrophobia ;  that 
in  tetanus  the  spasms  are  usually  not  in- 
termitting; that  trismus  usuallj  exists; 
that  it  is  not  marked  by  the  distressing 
thirst,  or  the  abundant  discharge  of  sali- 
va, which  is  so  common  in  Hydrophobia ; 
and  that  delirium  very  rarely  occurs  dur- 
ing its  course.' 

[The  excess  of  excito-motor  suscepti- 
bility Lb  most  extreme  in  Hydrophobia. — 
H.] 

MoBBiD  Anatomt. — There  are  no  ca- 
daveric lesions  which  can  be  said  in  any 
way  to  characterize  Hydrophobia.  The 
most  constantly  observed  phenomena 
have  been  the  following : — 

Redness  and  swelling  of  the  fauces  and 
gullet,  occasionally  accompanied  by  en- 
mrgement  of  the  salivair  glands,  and 
sometimes  with  redness  of  the  stomach. 
The  trachea  and  bronchi  have  often  been 
found  injected,  and  filled  with  ftothy 
mucus.  The  lungs  are  congested,  occa- 
sionally inflamed,  sometimes  empty  and 
(edematous.    (TroUiet.) 

The  brain  has  been  found  occasionally 
congested ;  sometimes  there  has  been  er- 
fusion  into  the  arachnoid  and  lateral  ven- 
tricles. The  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 
origins  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
nerves  have  been  noticed  to  be  congested, 
thickened,  and  softened. 

•  Holmes'  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  313,  art.  "  Te- 
tanus," by  Mr.  Poland. 
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Prognosis. — ^When  the  disease  is  fully 
established,  the  prognosis  is  necessarily 
of  the  worst  description,  death  being  in- 
evitable. Under  this  section  a  question 
of  greater  practical  importance  may  be 
discussed,  and  the  solution  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  facts  which  have  already 
been  referred  to.  A  patient  having  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  when  can  the  phy- 
sician give  a  tolerably  favorable  opinion 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  case  ?  when  can  he 
express  a  pretty  confident  opinion  as  to 
the  safety  of  his  patient  'i  As  the  large 
majority  of  all  those  who  are  bitten  by  mod 
dogs  escape  Hydrophobia,  even  when  no 
treatment  is  adopted,  a  favorable  and  en- 
couraging, though  a  guarded,  opinion  can 
and  shomd  be  given,  even  inmiediately 
after  the  accident.  Aa  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  occur  between  the  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  days,  when  the  latter  period 
Is  safely  passed  the  prognosis  becomes 
more  and  more  favorable.  After  the  end 
of  the  second  month  the  large  majority  of 
patients  may  be  considered  safe. 

Thebapbutics.— Since  Hydrophobia 
was  first  described,  all  authors  have  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  both  prophylactic 
and  curative.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  evil  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  mad 
dog  are  probably  often  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  an  active  local  treatment  of 
the  bitten  part.  Celsus  accordingly  re- 
commended the  appUcation  of  the  cup- 
ping glass  to  the  bitten  part,  or  even  the 
employment  of  the  actual  cautery.  Since 
his  time,  in  addition  to  the  supposed  spe- 
cific methods  of  prophylactic  treatment, 
nearly  all  authors  have  recognized  the 
use  of  local  treatment.  Excision  of  the 
bitten  part,  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  or  a  combination  of  excision  and 
cauterization ;  the  application  of  various 
caustics,  amputation  of  a  bitten  Umb 
above  the  seat  of  the  injury,  have  all  been 
suggested  and  employed  by  different  sur- 
geons, and  there  appears  to  be  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  good  effects  have 
followed  all  these  various  methods. 

Complete  and  early  excision  of  a  bitten 
surface,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injury,  is  the  method  which 
has  found  most  general  favor  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  perhaps  the  best  which  can  be 


who  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience 
had  treated  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  bitten  by  dogs  un- 
doubtedly rabid,  placed  the  greatest  reli- 
ance upon  cauterization  with  sohd  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  in  his  experience  had  in 
every  case  prevented  the  development  of 
Hydrophobia. 

Besides  the  local  modes  of  treatment, 
the  older  physicians  believed  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  other  remedies.  Prolonged  and 
sudden  immersion  in  cold  water  was  from 
the  remotest  times  considered  of  great 
value  in  warding  oflfa  fit  of  Hydrophobia, 
and  was  practised  to  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  Celsus  speaks  of  the 
plan  with  much  favor,  and  Desault,  in  his 
well-known  treatise  on  rabies,  describes 
the  mode  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed in  his  day.  It  is  in  the  memory 
of  persons  still  living,  that  those  bitten  by 
mad  dogs  were,  in  England,  taken  to  the 
seaKSoast  and  dipped  in  the  sea. 

From  the  fact  that  so  few  of  those  bit- 
ten by  rabid  animals  actually  contract 
Hydrophobia,  we  should  expect  tliat  a 
large  number  of  specifics  would  have  been 
proposed  for  its  treatment.  A  credulous 
physician  who  happened  to  have  adminis- 
tered some  remedy  to  a  few  persons  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  finding  that  no  evil  conse- 
quences followed,  and  forgetful  that  had 
nothing  been  aaminLstered  his  patients 
would,  in  aU  probability,  have  enjoyed 
equal  immunity,  was  only  too  ready  to 
beUeve  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  a 
specific  for  a  terrible  disease.  Thus, 
doubtless,  it  was  that  the  Ormskirk  medi- 
cine, a  compound  of  chalk,  alum,  Arme- 
nian bole,  elecampane  root,  and  oil  of 
anise;  the  Tonquin  medicine,  a  mixture 
of  musk  and  cinnabar;  and  the  Tanjore 
pills,  a  combination  of  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury, acquired  for  a  time  a  wide  and  fic- 
titious reputation. 

The  use  of  the  hot-air  and  vapor  bath 
has  lately  been  recommended  as  a  pro- 
phylactic in  Hydrophobia,  and  it  has 
been  stated  even  to  have  cured  the  dis- 
ease when  fully  developed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  well-authenticated  cases,  we 
cannot  decide  upon  the  value  of  the  rem- 
edy. That  it  might  help  to  eliminate  a 
virus  which  lurks  so  long  in  the  system 
before  producing  its  specific  efiects,  is, 
however,  not  impossible. 
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the  tntten  part  or  the  cicatrix  which  has  | 
iatmed  be  excised  or  amputated  V    This  | 
qnestioD  cannot  at  present  be  answered  ! 
pogitivelf .     As,  however,  cases  have  un-  i 
oonbtedly  occurred  in  which  such  a  local 
tRstmen't  of  a  bitten  part  has,  even  after  ' 
the  always-to-be-dreaded    symptoms    of 
recrudescence    had  set  in,  appeared  to 
prevent  the  development  of  Hydrophobia, 
ve  are  of  opinion  that  the  local  treat- 
ment, severe  though  it  may  be,  should  be 
tried. 

In  the  treatment  of  Hydrophobia,  when 
fully  developedj  we  must  rely  entirely 
npon  ^neral  principles  of  medicine  in  at- 
temptiDg  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient.  No  specific  method  of  treatment 
has  been  shown  to  have  the  slightest  in- 
fluence in  checking  or  modifying  this  dis- 
ease, from  which,  in  all  probability,  no 
one  ever  recovered.  "We  should  try  to 
soothe  and  comfort  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient in  every  way  in  our  power,  to  attempt 
to  allay  the  great  nervous  exjcitement  by  1 


means  of  sedatives,  to  support  the  failing 
strength  by  stimulants,  and  chiefly  to 
prevent  all  noises,  draughts,  and  other 
sources  of  excitement,  which  are  so  liable 
to  bring  on  the  painf\il  pharyngeal  spasms. 
Desault  suggested,  and  apparently  with 
good  rea-son,  tliat  large  fluid  enemata 
might  with  advantage  be  administered. 
By  checking  the  agonizing  thirst  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  greatly  lessen 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

[While  the  production  of  mere  euthana- 
sin  will  not  Justify  the  unlimited  employ- 
ment of  powerful  narcotics,  it  would  seem 
that  the  use  of  chloroform  by  inhalation 
is  made  suitable  by  its  effect  in  quieting 
the  respiratory  spasms ;  and  the  system 
is  found,  in  hydrophobia,  to  have  a  re- 
markable tolerance  of  chloroform.  A 
child  eight  years  old,  under  my  care,  in 
the  height  of  the  attack,  inlialed  several 
drachms  of  it,  with  the  effect  of  producing 
tranquillity  only,  without  deep  narcotism. 
— H.J 


ENTERIC  OR  TYPHOID  FEVER. 
By  John  Harlet,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.L.S. 


Definitivk  Description. — A  con- 
tinued febrile  condition  of  uncertain  du- 
ration, accompanied  by  marked  intestinal 
derangement,  and  invariably  associated 
with  lesion  of  the  solitary  and  agminated 
plands  of  the  intestines.  It  commences 
u  anorexia,  with  nausea  or  vomiting ;  its 
pro^r^s  is  marked  by  profuse  diarrhcea 
of  hght  ochre-colored  watery  stools,  asso- 
ciat»i  with  abdominal  pain,  tenderness, 
and  tympanitic  swelling ;  and,  if  the  issue 
be  aniavorable,  it  terminates  in  exhaus- 
tion, intestinal  hemorrhage,  or  perfora- 
tion of  the  boweL  Death  usually  occurs 
in  the  fourth  week.  In  the  early  period, 
the  disease  is  attended  by  more  or  less 
pyrexia ;  as  soon  as  it  is  fully  developed, 
there  is  well-marked  hectic  fever.  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  disease  a  scattered 
papular  rash  appears  in  successive  crops 
on  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The  rapiditv 
with  which  the  symptoms  are  manifestea, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  devel- 
oped, varv  greatly  in  different  cases.  The 
intestinaf  disease  is  frequently  obscured 
by  the  concurrence  of  pulmonary  or  cere- 
nal  complications. 

SruoNTMS. — German — Abdominal  Ty- 
phus, Darm-typhus,   Typhus   gangliaris 


vel  entericuSj  Ileo-typhus.  French  — 
Fievre  Typhoide,  EntJerite  septic^mique, 
Fievre  muqueuse,  Fievre  entero-mesen- 
teri^ue,  Gastro-ent^rite,  Dothienent^rite, 
Enterite-foUiculeuse.  English— Typhoid 
Fever,  Autumnal  or  Fall  Fever,  Slow 
Nervous  Fever,  Common  Continued  Fe- 
ver, Hectic  Fever,  Infantile  Hectic  Fever, 
Infantile  Remittent  Fever,  Entero-mesen- 
teric  Fever,  Gastric  Fever,  Enteric  Fe- 
ver, Intestinal  Fever,  Pythogenic  Fever, 
Cesspool  Fever.  Comtiiov — Bilious  Fe- 
ver, Gastro-bilious  Fever,  Muco-enteritis. 

The  above  are  the  principal  synonyms 
in  use.  Many  others  could  be  given ;  but 
as  they  may  tie  either  recognized  as  modi- 
fications of  the  foregoing,  or  have  no  re- 
stricted application  to  the  particular  dis- 
ease under  consideration,  they  need  not 
be  mentioned  here.  All  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Murchison's  valuable  work  on  the 
"Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain,"  p. 
385,  etseq. 

The  appellations-  "Tjphoid,"  "Ab- 
dominal Typhus,"  and  the  like,  lead  to 
an  association  of  two  diseases  in  the 
mind,  which  does  not  exist  in  reality; 
such  terms  therefore  lead  to  confusion. 
"Gastric"  has  reference  to  an  organ 
which,  at  most,  only  functionally  sympa» 
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thizes  with  the  principal  lesion ;  the  term 
"Pythogenic,"  introduced  by  Dr.  Mur- 
chison,  to  implv  the  putrid  source  of  the 
disease,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  too  general, 
since  it  may  be  argued,  with  equal  rea- 
son, tliat  otlier  acute  diseases,  besides  the 
one  under  consideration,  arise  from  this 
cause ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  since  it  would 
appear  that  Enteric  Fever  may  arise  from 
other  causes  than  putrid  or  sewer  emana- 
tions. 

In  adopting  a  term  to  distinguish  the 
disease,  we  should  select  one  which  at 
once  marks  it  out  from  all  others,  and 
points  to  a  constant  feature.  Such  a  term 
IS  "Entero-mesenteric,"  emploved  by 
MM.  Petit  and  Serres,  in  1813.  This  ap- 
pellation is  a  brief  deflnition  of  tlie  dis- 
ease, and  but  for  its  inconvenient  length 
we  would  employ  it  here.  Acknowledg- 
ing the  direct  sympathy  which  the  mesen- 
teric glands  have  with  the  intestinal  le- 
sion, we  prefer,  however,  to  use  the 
shorter  term,  "Enteric  Fever." 

Preliminary  Observations.  —  No 
disease  presents,  in  the  mode  of  the  acces- 
sion of  its  characteristic  symptoms,  in  the 
gravity  and  sequence  of  these,  and  in  its 
whole  course  and  ending,  so  many  varia- 
tions, irregularities,  complications,  and 
accidents  as  Enteric  Fever.  A  complete 
and  consequent  history  of  the  disease  will 
be  best  obtained  by  considering  :  Ist,  The 
symptoms  attending  its  development  and 
progress,  the  condition  of  the  secretions, 
and  the  modes  of  termination,  the  acci- 
dents, and  sequences  of  the  disease  ;  2dly, 
The  morbid  anatomy  ;  3dly,  The  pathol- 
ogy ;  4thly,  The  associated  pathology, 
meaning  thereby  a  comparative  view  of 
the  development  of  the  particular  intesti- 
nal lesion  m  other  acute  diseases— an  in- 
vestigation of  great  importance  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  relation  of  acute 
diseases  generally,  but  one  of  especial 
value  in  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of 
Enteric  Fever ;  5thly,  The  varieties ; 
6thly,  The  distribution;  7thly,  The  causes; 
and  subsequently,  there  will  remain  to  be 
considered  the  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  The- 
rapeutics, and  Prophylsictics  of  the  dis- 
ease. 


Clinical  History  of  the  Disease. 

Dere?opme«t  and  Progrexa.— In  consid- 
ering the  clinical  history  of  Enteric  Fever,  j 
it  will  be  convenient,  with  reference  to 
the  mode  of  access  and  development  of 
the  symptoms,  to  group  the  cases  into  ^ 
three  classes,  viz.  (1)  Those  in  which  the 
symptoms  or  gastro-intestinal  irritation 
remain  latent  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  ; 
after  the  patient  has  aeclined  in  health  ; , 
(2)  Those  in  which  gastro-intestinal  de-  ; 


rangement  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease from  its  outset  to  its  termination ; 
and  ^3)  those  which,  in  the  suddenness  of 
the  mvasion,  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  in  the  rapid  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, closely  resemble  cases  of  narcotico- 
acrid  poisoning. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  Enteric  Fever  be- 
long to  the  firnt  class.   The  disease  indeed 
usually  commences  insidiously,  and  with- 
out premonitory  indications  of  intestinal 
disorder.     The  decline  of  his  health  has 
been  so  slowly  progressive  and  uniform, 
that  the  patient  cannot  state  precisely 
when  his  illness  commenced.   For  days  or 
weeks  past  he  has  lost  appetite,  and  felt 
weak,  languid,  and  disinchned  for  bodily 
or  mental  occupation,  complaining  of  a 
little  headache,  chilly  sensations,  chiefly 
referred  to  the  spine,  and  of  weariness 
and  pains  in  the  limbs.     His  increasing 
weakness  sooner  or  later  compels  him  to 
relinquish  his  ordinary  occumtions,  and 
to  apply  for  relief.    We  find  the  tongue 
moist,  and  tolerably  clean  ;  the  skin  cool, 
pallid,  and  free  from  rash ;  the  pulse  is 
rather  small,  and  slightly  accelerated  ;  the 
mind  is  clear,  and  the  expression  natural; 
the  bowels  have  responded  to  a  purgative, 
but  now  they  are   regular,  or  perhaps 
again  constipated  ;  the  abdomen  is  natu- 
ral ;  the  other  functions  of  the  body  are 
regularly  performed.    The  patient  may 
remain  in  this  condition  for  some  time, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  manifested  by  the  appearance  of 
its    characteristic    symptoms.     At    first, 
there  is  increase  of  the  early  symptoms, 
anorexia  is  aggravated  to  nausea,   and 
sometimes    there    is  vomiting  of  green 
fluid ;  the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry  ;  the 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency  ;  [bleeding 
at  the  nose  is  common  ;  bronchial  cough 
is  rarely  absent ;— H.]  the  tongue  is  fur- 
red, ana  usually  presents  red  prominent 
papillte  at  the  margins  and  tip ;  there  are 
great  restlessness  and  increased  headache; 
the  bowels  become  loose,  and  the  abdomen 
is  a  little  full,  painful,  and  tender— the 
right  iliac  fossa  especially  so.  and  pres- 
sure upon  this  part  usually  produces  gur- 
gling.   A  few  round  rose-colored  papules 
may  now  be  observed  upon  the  abdomen, 
chest,  or  back.    They  disappear  on  pres- 
sure, and  closely  resemble  the  papules  of 
variola  during  the  first  few  hours  of  their 
existence  ;  but  they  are  not  quite  so  large, 
nor  so  hard.     Their  number  varies  much, 
and  the  quantity^  of  rash  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  disease.     Usu- 
ally we  do  not  find  more  than  three  or 
four  papules  ;  occasionally  the  chest  and 
abdomen  are  closely  spotted  with  them.  In 
one  case  we  observed  them  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  diarrhoea  a  few 
fresh  spots  appear  every  day,  and  after 
forty-eight  hours  the  olcl  ones  begin  to 
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fade  awaj.  Diarrhoea,  frequently  associ- 
ated with  bilious  vomiting,  now  prevails, 
and  the  abdomen  becomes  distended,  and 
in  many  cases  mure  or  less  tympanitic ; 
the  alvine  dejections  are  watery,  and  of 
a  light  ocbre  color,  and  putrid  odor.  At 
first  they  are  acid,  but  they  soon  undergo 
dian«e,  and  become  ammooiacal  and  have 
an  a&aliae  reaction. 

With  the  supervention  of  diarrhoea,  all 
the  symptoms  become  greatly  aggravated; 
the  pulse  ranges  between  120  and  18U ; 
the  skin  is  often  pungently  hot,  and  occa- 
Bonally  attains,  toward  night,  a  tempera- 
ture of  107  or  108°.  During  this  stage 
there  is  great  irritability,  and  often  con- 
siderable delirium,  especially  at  night.  In 
some  cases  there  is  no  delirium  and  the 
mind  remains  clear  to  the  last.  Symptoms 
of  active  puliuonary  congestion, — acceler- 
ated breathing,  pain  in  the  chest,  mucous 
rales,  and  expectoration  streaked  with 
Uood, — are  also  liable  to  arise.  The  as- 
pect of  the  patient  is  usually  indicative  of 
sofiering,  but  the  countenance  is  clear, 
aud  the  eyes  bright,  as  in  scarlatina  ;  the 
cheeks  are  suffused  with  a  hectic  flush. 
The  urine  is  clear  and  copious ;  it  is  fre- 
qnentlj'  retained. 

The'patieut  may  continue  in  this  condi- 
tion for  several  days,  the  body  meantime 
undergoing  rapid  emaciation.   The  tongue 
may  continue  moist,  in  which  case  it  he- 
comes  pale,  lar^e,  and  tlabby,  and  is  liable 
to  ulceration  about  its  margins,  and  the 
fomiation  of  deep  fissures  with  everted 
margins  across  the  dorsum.     In  many 
cases  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  red,  con- 
tracted, and  fissured  at  this  period.    The 
mucous  membranes  become  dry  and  in- 
flamed *,  the  gums  are  liable  to  bleed,  epis- 
taxis  frequently  appears,  and  sordes  begin 
to  form  upon  the  dry  teeth.    Here  is  the 
turning  point  of  the  disease.    If  we  can 
subdue  the  gastric  irritation,  and  keep 
food  in  the  stomach,  and  restrain  the 
diarrhoea,  the  symptoms  will  usually  take 
a  &Torable  turn.      The  abdominal  pain 
and  hectic  fever  diminish  ;  more  nourish- 
ment is   taken ;   the  tongue   begins  to 
moisten  at  the  edge,  and  the  cracks  to 
heal ;  the  rough  cuticle,  especially  that  of 
Uie  abdomen,  to  desquamate.    Sometimes 
sweating  is  re-established  suddenly,  and 
with  the  appearance  of  a  copious  eruption 
of  sudamina  over  the  chest  and  abdomen ; 
the  bowels  may  continue  loose,  but  the 
stools  are  of  a  darker,  greener  color.    At 
this  stage  a  relapse  is  very  common — the 
diarrhcea,  vomiting,  and  hectic  returning 
with  the  former  severity.    The  patient  is 
not  free  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  un- 
til the  stools  have  become  solid.    The  ira-  | 
provement  is  slow,  and,  the  diet  being  j 
restricted,    the   emaciation    persists   for 
weeks.    The  desire  for  food  is  usually 
great ;  the  digestive  function  is  ultimately 
completely  restored,  and  the  patient  re- 
gains his  former  weight  and  strength. 


When  the  case  tends  to  an  unfavorable, 
issue,  the  diarrhoea  continues  unchecked ; 
the  abdominal  pain,  and  usually  the  tym- 
panities  also,  increase ;  the  exhausted 
patients  lies  motionless  upon  his  side  or 
back,  drowsy  or  apathetic,  and  uttering 
feeble  moans;  the  knees  are  drawn  up, 
and  his  pinched,  flushed  countenance 
manifests  pain  on  the  slightest  disturb-, 
ance ;  the  skin  is  pungently  hot,  the  pulse 
very  fast  and  thready,  the  teeth  and 
tongue  are  blackened  with  sordes,  [deaf- 
ness, more  or  less  marked,  comes  on. — H.] 
the  continuous  delirium  lapses  into  coma 
— the  typhous  condition  is  complete. 
Watery  stools  are  passed  involuntarily, 
the  patient  hourly  sinks,  and  at  last 
quietly  expires.  AJs  soon  as  the  diarrhoea 
appears^  and  as  long  as  it  continues,  the 
patient  is  liable  to  intestinal  hemorrhage. 
The  blood  may  appear  repeatedly  and  in 
considerable  quantity  day  after  day  in  the 
stools,  or  the  patient  may  become  sud- 
denly blanched  and  die  of  syncope,  with- 
out any  discharge  of  blood  j<fr  antrm.  In 
such  a  case  the  intestines  will  be  found 
distended  with  blood. 

Hemorrhage,  however,  is  not  the  only 
accident  we  have  to  anticipate.  The  pa- 
tient is  often  cut  off  by  perforation  of  the 
boweL  This  dreaded  event  may  be  ex- 
pected If,  with  a  persistence  of  the  diar- 
rhtea,  the  tenderness  and  tympanites  in- 
crease, and  vomiting  and  hiccup  super- 
vene. Perforation  is  most  commonly 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  general  peritom- 
tis  accompanied  by  excessive  tympanites, 
persistent  hiccup^  and  vomiting.  A  par- 
oxysm of  more  intense  abdominal  pain 
sometimes  indicates  the  occurrence  of  this 
fatal  result. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  insidiously 
pro^ssive  class  of  cases,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  the  history  of  a  patient 
who  came  successively  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Murchison,  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  my- 
self in  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 

Cose  1.— C.  Bushell,  aged  24,  a  well- 
nourished,  dark  -  complexioned  woman, 
experienced  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  accom- 
panied by  chilliness,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
and  slight  headaches,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
for  about  four  days.  She  took  to  her  bed 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  was  admitted  on  the 
gixth.  A  milcf  attack  of  typhus  was  sus- 
pected, and  from  day  to  day  the  tongue, 
pulse,  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  the  nature  of  the  secretions  were  ex- 
amined. Still  no  positive  disease  declared 
itself,  and  no  dif^osis  was  made.    The 

Eulse  was  80-84,  tongue  natural,  skin  not 
ot  and  free  from  rash,  bowels  not  acting 
every  day,  abdomen  natural.  During  the 
time  she  remained  in  the  hospital  she  ex- 
hibited no  new  symptom,  complaining 
only  of  weakness,  chilliness,  general  pains, 
and  want  of  appetite.  She  ate  fish,  and 
subsequently  meat,  and  was  kept  in  bed 
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during  a  portion  only  of  the  time  of  her 
sojourn  in  the  hospital.  As  she  was  ap- 
parently suffering  from  mere  debility,  and 
had  improved  a  Rttle,  she  was  discharged 
on  the  fifteenth  day.  She  was  again  ad- 
mitted on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  and  stated 
that  she  had  not  been  well  smce  she  had 
left  the  hospital,  having  still  suflered  from 
excessive  weariness  and  pains  in  the  limbs, 
headache,  and  chilliness  followed  bv  a 
little  feverishness.  Lately  she  has  had 
shivering,  the  bowels  have  been  rather 
constipated,  she  has  lost  all  appetite,  and 
feels  rather  sick ;  pulse  120,  feeble ;  tongue 
moist  and  white  ;  no  rash ;  no  cerebral  or 
pulmonary  symptoms.  Thirty-first  day: 
tongue  clean  and  red  at  edges,  a  moist 
thick  fur  on  centre ;  bowels  became  rather 
loose,  and  six  or  seven  rose-colored  pap- 
ules appeared  on  the  abdomen ;  pain  and 
furgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  pulse 
20 ;  skm  hot ;  face  (lushed ;  sleeps  badly. 
Day  after  day,  to  the  thirty-eighth  day,  the 
purging  increased,  and  fresh  rose  papules 
appeared ;  the  abdominal  pain  increased ; 
the  tongue  became  dry,  brown,  and 
cracked  ;  the  pulse  rose  to  164.  She  died 
exhausted  on  the  thirty-ninth  day. 

Autopsy. — Rotundity  of  the  body  pre- 
served ;  lungs  healthy,  excepting  engorge- 
ment of  one  lobe.  Stomach,  duodenum, 
and  jejunum  appeared  healthy.  The  soli- 
tary and  agmiuated  glands  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  swollen  and  inflamed ; 
those  near  the  valve  were  ulcerated  and 
sloughy,  and  formed  almost  one  continu- 
ous surface,  raggedly  disintegrated,  and 
greatly  swollen,  extending  around  the 
whole  of  the  last  two  inches  of  the  bowel. 
A  few  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the  caecum 
and  ascending  colon  were  inflamed  and 
ulcerated.  The  corresponding  mesenteric 
glands  much  swollen,  congested,  and 
softened.  Spleen  soft,  twice  its  normal 
size;  liver  enlarged  and  fatty,  weighing 
three  pounds  nine  ounces  (avoir.).  Gall 
bladder  distended  with  pale  brown,  watery 
bile,  of  excessively  acid  reaction  and  sul- 
phuretted odor. 

The  second  cUus  of  cases  are  perhaps 
the  most  Itequent.  In  these  the  nature 
of  the  disea.se  is  manifest  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  patient  may  have  felt  a  little 
indisposed  previously ;  but  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  usual  occupations,  or  upon  a 
journey,  when  he  is  overtaken  with  head- 
ache, shivering,  and  purging,  followed  by 
creneral  oains  and  more  or  less  nvrexia : 


fur ;  the  edges  and  tip  are  red,  and  ex- 
hibit prominent  fungiform  papillae.  On 
the  seventh  day,  or  a  little  later,  a  few 
rose-colored  papules  appear  upon  the  ab- 
domen, chest,  or  arms  ;  the  belly  is  a  little 
full ;  there  is  great  tenderness  and  gur- 
gling in  the  right  iliac  fossa  ;  the  patient 
IS  unable  to  take  food,  and  is  distressed 
by  occasional  vomiting  of  bilious  fluid.' 
The  fever  runs  high,  there  is  great  rest- 
lessness by  day,  and  broken  sleep  and 
delirium  at  night.  [Dulness  of  hearing  is 
almost  invariably  present.— H.  J  Great 
pains  are  complained  of  in  various  parts 
of  the  trunk,  the  hepatic  and  splenic  re- 
gions are  tender,  and  there  is  increased 
dulness  in  .the  latter,  indicating  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen.  The  breathing  is 
often  quick ;  there  is  some  cough ;  and 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  active  conges- 
tion, or  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  is  rarely  wanting  at  this  or  a  little 
later  period.  The  bladder  is  very  liable 
to  become  distended  at  this  stage.  These 
symptoms  may  persist  with  greater  or  less 
severity  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days, 
the  patient  passing  from  two  to  six  watery 
ochre-color»i  stools,  containing  a  few 
shreddy  flocculi,  every  day.  The  tongue 
becomes  drj',  with  red  irritable  edges  and 
tip,  and  elsewhere  covered  with  a  yellow- 
ish-brown cracked  fur.  If  the  patient 
have  escaped  the  dangers  of  hemorrhage 
and  perforation,  he  may,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  begin  to  progress  towards  re- 
covery, or,  if  the  symptoms  take  an  un- 
favorable turn,  he  will  almost  surely  die. 
When  the  purging  has  persisted  for  w  eeks, 
the  days  are  critical.  The  following  is  a 
common  case  of  Enteric  Fever,  beginning 
apparently  in  ordinary  diarrha'a : — 

Case  2.— E.  R.,  aged  19,  a  well-nour- 
ished healthy  woman,  taken  while  on  a 
journey  of  pleasure  with  shivering  and 
purging,  followed  by  headache  and  gene- 
ral pains.  The  bowels  had  been  regular 
previously.  The  purging  and  other  s-ymp- 
toms  continued,  and  she  became  slightly 
feverish,  and  lost  appetite.  She  took  to 
bed  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  indisposition, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the 
ninth,  presenting  the  following  symp- 
toms : — Pulse  104,  ftill ;  skin  hot ;  tongue 
moist,  and  coated  with  white  fur,  which 
is  disposed  to  form  cracks ;  bowels  very 
loose  ;  motions  fluid,  light,  ochre-colored; 
abdomen  tender,  three  distinct  rounded 
and  elevated  rose-colored   nannies  hpro 
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pobe  96 ;  tongue  moist  and  superficially 
figured  ;  bowels  still  very  loose  ;  twenty- 
nro  fresh  spota  on  abdomen ;  great  pam 
icroes  the  abdomen  and  round  the  back. 
TMftk  dav:  tongue  dry  and  brown  at 
the  tip  and  down  the  median  line,  aside 
of  which  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust 
of  cracked  yellowish-white  fur  ;  sides  are 
moist  and  clean  ;  stools  frequent,  copious, 
of  light  yellowish-brown  fluid,  possessing 
sn  acid  reaction,  and  containing  ragged 
yellowish  floccuh ;  abdomen  a  Uttle  lull ; 
great  t«ndem^8  and  gurgling  in  the  right 
Uiac  fossa;  some  fi^sh  spots.  Sixteenth 
dsT:  the  patient  is  emaciating  verv  ra- 
piJlv ;  pulse  90 ;  tongue  dry  and  red,  de- 
\-oiiof  fur  except  at  base ;  purging  a  little 
diminished  the  last  few  days ;  yesterday's 
and  this  morning's  stools  tc^ether  dark- 
ish-brown, fluid,  alkaline;  retention  of 
urine,  three  pints  drawn  off;  a  few  fresh 
spots,  most  of  the  old  ones  having  &ded 
and  disappeared.  Eighteenth  day :  no 
fresh  spots ;  pulse  104,  feeble ;  passes 
urine  spontaneously.  Nineteenth  day : 
pulse  120;  tongue  dry.  somewhat  con- 
tmcted,  covered  with  a  tnin,  dry,  cracked, 
yeUowish  crust ;  much  pain  in  the  back 
and  l)elly ;  cannot  lie  on  the  back  "  be- 
mue  it  hurts  her  breath;"  respirations 
26;  some  fine  crepitation  at  both  bases 
behind ;  abdomen  very  tender ;  only  two 
or  thiee  spots  now  visible ;  one  copious 
odire-colored  stool  this  morning.  2\cen- 
U^  day :  pulse  136,  feeble ;  one  copious 
light-brown  watery  stool;  skin  cooler; 
SKepe  well ;  has  been  sick  two  or  three 
times.  Tuxntti-ihird  day  :  is  much  better; 
pulse  100;  tongue  clean  and  moist,  ex- 
cepting a  dry  median  streak ;  bowels  not 
0{KQed  for  two  days ;  the  rash  has  wholly 
disappeared ;  hunger.  JSoenty-fifth  day  : 
putee  80 ;  bowels  act  once  in  two  days ; 
stools  light  fawn-colored,  semi-solid  ;  ab- 
domen natural,  bears  moiderate  pressure ; 
tongue  moist,  but  ftirred ;  hunger ;  to 
take  solid  food  for  the  first  time— fish  and 
bread.  Thirtieth  day :  slight  relapse  to- 
day;  pulse  108 ;  anorexia;  thirst;  pains 
in  limbe ;  headache ;  skin  hot ;  abdomen 
painful ;  no  action  of  the  bowels  to-day ; 
no  fresh  rose  spots.  Thirty-first  day :  in- 
crease of  the  feverish  symptoms;  pulse 
1%;  a  little  diarrhoea;  stools  hght  yel- 
k)w ;  a  copious  eruption  of  sudamina  upon 
the  abdomen.  From  this  date  she  con- 
tinned  to  improve,  and  was  convalescent 
on  the  fortieth  day. 

In  the  third  dags  of  cases  the  symptoms 
are  so  sudden  and  severe  that  there  may 
be  suspicion  of  poisoning  by  some  acrid 
narcotic,  such  as  colchicum  or  poisonous 
nuahrooms.  We  find  the  patient  in  a 
state  of  high  fever ;  there  is  intense  heat 
of  the  he^ ;  acute  delirium ;  frequent 
vomiting  and  purging ;  the  tongue  is  red 
and  dry ;  the  aodomen  tense  and  painful. 
We  learn  that  his  illness  commenced  a 


few  days  ago,  with  vomiting,  purging, 
and  great  headaclie.  The  patient  lapses 
into  a  state  of  stupor ;  the  diarrhoea  per- 
sists, and  he  soon  passes  into  the  typhous 
condition,  and  dies  on  the  eighth  or  fifth 
day,  or  even  earlier.  The  following  is  a 
good  example  of  this  class  of  cases : — 

C(xse  3. — Alfred  S.,  aged  20,  a  powerful 
well-developed  man,  was  admitted  into 
the  London  Fever  Hospital.  October  7, 
1869,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  pulse  156,  very 
feeblCj  tongue  dry  and  brown,  conjunc- 
tivte  mjected,  head  hot.  He  lay  pros- 
trate, passing  liquid  stools  involuntarily, 
and  died  comatose  twelve  hours  after  ad- 
mission ;  there  was  no  rose  spot  or  other 
rash  upon  the  skin.  His  friends  stated 
that  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  sick- 
ness and  purging,  followed  by  fever  and 
delirium.  The  matters  voided  were  of  a 
bilious  character. 

Autopsy. — Body  well  nourished,  skin 
clear.  ^Tead — meninges,  and  brain,  quite 
healthy ;  the  ventricles  and  theca  verte- 
bralis  contained  only  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  serum.  Chest — lungs  engorged, 
weigh  three  pounds,  everywhere  crepi- 
tant. Heart  nealthy,  small  clot  in  right 
ventricle.  Abdmnen — liver  weighs  three 
pounds  three  ounces,  soflish  and  flabby, 
a  little  fe,tty  ;  gall-bladder  distended  with 
pale  watery  faintly  acid  bile  of  the  color 
of  urine.  Spleen  enlarged,  weighs  four- 
teen ounces,  natural  in  color  and  consist- 
ence. Stomach  slightly  injected  at  the 
great  end;  duodenum  and  jejunum  healthy; 
Ueum  of  a  violet  color  externally ;  seven 
feet  from  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  a  Peyer's 
gland,  an  inch  long,  was  slightly  swollen, 
and  presented  a  prominent  vascular  ele- 
vation at  one  end.  In  the  last  six  feet 
every  Peyer's  gland  partially  or  wholly 
red,  swollen  and  reticulated.  In  the  last 
four  feet  the  glands  were  much  elevated 
and  the  villous  surface  abraded;  the 
larger  patches  were  raised  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  all  were  very  soft,  and  exceed- 
ingly vascular,  and  of  a  fiery  red  color. 
Between  the  Peyerian  glands  were  innu- 
merable solitary  glands,  forming  eleva- 
tions the  size  of  a  pea,  surrounded  by 
bright  red  areola,  and  presenting  yellow- 
ish unbroken  apices.  The  intervening 
mucous  membrane  highly  inflamed.  The 
valve  much  swollen  and  deeplv  wrinkled. 
Ceecum  and  first  foot  of  colon  thickly 
strewn  with  swollen  solitar}'  glands  as 
large  as  peas,  having  sloughy  centres.  A 
biliary  calculus,  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean, 
lay  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dilated  appen- 
dix, which  was  healthy,  excepting  where 
one  solitary  gland  formed  a  vascular  ele- 
vation. A  few  of  the  solitary  glands  in 
the  transverse  colon  were  enlarged  ;  with 
this  exception,  the  large  intestine  was 
quite  healthy.  The  follicular  glands,  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  were  injected  and 
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swollen.  The  mesenteric  and  tnesocolic 
glands  were  enormously  swollen,  congest- 
ed, and  soil.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  tracheSj  and  bronchi  was  very 
red  and  covered  with  frothy  mucus ;  the 
kidneys  were  congested  ;  the  bladder  con- 
tained eight  ounces  of  clear  urine. 

The  two  following  cases  illustrate  the 
diflerence  in  the  progress,  termination, 
and  effects  of  the  disease  in  different  indi- 
viduals under  the  same  general  con- 
ditions : — 

Two  young  men — J.  Bennett  and  C. 
Beale— of  the  same  age,  and  equally  strong 
and  well  nourished,  and  resident  together 
in  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
King's  College  Hospital,  were  taken  ill 
with  febrile  symptoms,  the  former  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1865,  the  latter  a  week 
afterwards.  Both  patients  died  ;  Ben- 
nett on  the  12th  of  September — the  thir- 
tieth day  of  the  disease ;  Beale  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month — the  twenty-third  day 
of  his  illness.  The  rose  spots  were  not 
developed  in  either  case. 

Case  4.  —  Bennett  was  admitted  into 
King's  College  Hospital  on  the  fourteenth 
day.  He  stated  that  he  was  attacked  with 
headache  and  shivering,  followed  by  sweat- 
ing, general  muscular  pains,  and  sore 
throat.  An  aperient  produced  a  loose 
state  of  the  bowels  for  a  day  or  two.  De- 
glutition was  very  painful  for  three  or 
four  days.  He  got  hetter,  but  remained 
very  feeble,  and  did  not  recover  his  appe- 
tite. On  admission  he  was  pallid  and 
weak,  the  throat  had  recovered;  the  tongue 
was  moist,  and  the  pulse  but  slightly  ac- 
celerated; there  was  no  diarrhoea,  no 
rash,  no  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness. 
He  appeared  to  be  suffering  debility  from 
a  previous  febrile  attack.  He  continued 
to  improve,  regaining  a  little  strength  and 
appetite,  and  was  discharged  at  the  end 
of  a  week. 

On  leaving  the  hospital  he  went  to  his 
work,  but  soon  felt  too  weak  and  ill  to 
continue  it,  and  after  three  days  he  again 
applied  for  advice,  and  was  readmitted 
into  King's  College  Hospital  on  the  8th  of 
September,  when  he  came  under  my  care. 
He  was  dull,  peevish,  and  prostrate ;  since 
he  left  the  hospital  the  bowels  had  been 
loose.  At  this  date  there  was  moderate 
diarrhcea.  The  face  and  skin  were  pal- 
lid, the  latter  hot,  perspiring,  and  free 
from  rash;  the  abdomen  slightly  tympa- 
nitic and  tender.  Pulse  108.  Ton^ie 
dry  and  brown,  covered  with  a  thick 
cracked  crust.  Bespirations  42;  slight 
dulness  and  fine  crepitation  over  the  back 


of  copper  and  opium,  but  he  resisted  when 
attempts  were  made  to  open  the  iaws  and 
administer  drinks  ;  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tions increased,  and  he  died  comatose, 
four  days  after  admission,  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  the  disease. 

Necroscopy  nine  hours  and  a  half  after 
death.— Body  somewhat  emaciated,  vis- 
cera warm,  blood  fluid.  Chest — lungs 
congested,  bronchi  much  injected,  two 
yellow  masses  of  solid  matter,  the  size  of 
peas,  like  tubercle,  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  near  the  border.  Heart  healthy, 
contained  a  pale  soft  clot.  Abdomen — 
liver  enlarged,  weighed  three  pounds  nine 
ounces  ;  bile  pale,  watery,  small  in  quan- 
titv.  Spleen  of  natural  consistence  and 
color,  weighed  ten  ounces  and  a  half. 
Mucous  membrane  of  the  large  end  of 
stomach  much  congested.  Peyer's  gla'  '.s 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ileum  swollen, 
vascular,  and  reticulated ;  all  those,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  solitary  glands  in 
the  lower  four  and  a  half  feet  of  the  ileum 
greatly  swollen  and  superficially  nlce- 
lated,  the  larger  glands  forming  fungous 
elevations,  with  margins  raised  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  above  the  tevel  of  the  thin  wall 
of  the  bowel,  and  resembled  large  indu- 
rated chancres.  Fig.  9  (p.  211)  repre- 
sents one  of  these  glands  situated  at  a 
distance  of  16  inches  from  the  ileo-ctecal 
valve.  The  centres  were  slightly  de- 
pressed, and  stained  of  a  dirty  greenish- 
brown  color.  The  swollen  glands  were 
firm  and  transversely  wrinkled.  The 
solitaiT  glands  formed  smooth  rounded 
elevations,  the  greater  number  corre- 
sponding in  size  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers ; 
each  one  presented  a  firmly  adherent  cen- 
tral slough.  Cjecum  healthy,  but  the 
solitary  glands  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
large  intestine,  including  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectum,  formed  sloughy  ele\'alion8 
like  those  of  the  ileum.  In  the  sigmoid 
flexure  there  were  fifty-four  such  eleva- 
tions. In  the  transverse  colon  only  six, 
In  the  ascending  colon  they  were  as 
thickly  strewn  as  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
The  mesenteric  andmesocoBc  glands  were 
greatly  enlarged,  vascular  and  softish. 
The  brain  was  not  examined ;  all  the 
other  organs  were  healthy. 

Case  5.— Beale  was  admitted  under  my 
care  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  on 
the  1st  of  September.  His  illness  com- 
menced a  week  previously  with  anorexia, 
cold  chills,  headache,  sickness,  pain  in 
the  bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  Eighth  day: 
pulse  (M;  tongue  moist  and  flin^d  at  the 
margins;  skin  pallid  and  hot,  no  ra.<>h,  no 
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tfames;  palse  108  to  120;  tongue  moist 
and  farred;  skin  hot,  free  fl:om  rash;  face 
Tery  pale.  The  abdominal  symptoms— 
diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  abdominal 
IMin— have  daily  increased  in  severity 
aDce  the  twelfln  day,  and  to-day  there 
is  evidence  of  general  peritonitis ;  six 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  nineteenth  day :  leeches  caused 
profuse  bleeding,  which  was  stopped  with 
diSknitty  by  the  nitrate  of  silver:  pulne 
133,  weak;  tongue  dry  and  brown;  bowels 
quiet.  He  gradually  sank,  and  died  on 
the  Ueenttf-third  day  of  his  illness,  retain- 
ing a  clear  intellect  to  the  last. 

Autopsy. — Body  somewhat  emaciated. 
0»eet — lungs  weighed  fourteen  ounces, 
floated  in  water,  contained  a  dirty-brown 
fluid.  Heart  healthy,  contained  a  color- 
less dot  in  the  right'ventricle.  Ahdwnen 
displayed  the  effects  of  general  peritonitis, 
Uie  lower  part  of  the  cavity  contained 
•boat  a  quart  of  turbid  serum,  and  the 
coils  of  the  small  intestine  were  adherent 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  by  layers  of  solid  lymph, 
lirer  weighed  three  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter, soft,  firiable,  and  fatty.  Bile  mode- 
rate in  quantity,  of  light  ochre  color,  wa- 
tery, and  very  acid,  instantly  turning  blue 
litmus  paper  "bright  red.  Spleen  weighed 
ten  ounces,  of  natural  color  and  consist- 
ence, but  flabby.  Intestines  distended ; 
on  separating  the  purple  adherent  coils  of 
the  ileum,  a  perforation  a  fourth  of  an 
indi  in  diameter  was  discovered  six 
inches  from  the  csecura;  the  opening  in  the 
intestinal  wall  was  plugged  with  the  solid 
lymph  that  adhered  to  the  contiguous 
ooils  of  the  bowel,  so  that  there  was  no 
escape  of  fecal  matter  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Stomach,  duodenum,  and  jeju- 
num healthy.  Intestines  contained  some 
smooth,  sMt,  formed  feces,  varying  in 
color  firom  light  ochre  to  dirty  white. 
Macous  membrane  of  the  ileum  uniformly 
red  and  inflamed,  covered  over  with  tena- 
cious firmly  adherent  mucus  of  a  bright 
ochre  color.  The  solitary  and  agminated 
glands  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ileum 
quite  healthy;  lower  down  they  were  vas- 
cular and  swollen;  two  feet  from  the  cse- 
cnm  the  first  signs  of  ulceration,  and  in 
this  last  portion  of  the  ileum  the  solitary 
glands  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  pea, 
tod  presented  ragged  excavated  centres. 
The  last  twelve  mches  contained  several 
Peyer's  glands  in  a  ragged  state  of  ulcera- 
tion, the  ulcers  having  raised,  firm,  very 
vascular,  and  angry-looking  edges,  and 
irregular  depressed  surfaces,  formed  ap- 
paroitly  of  yellow  sloughs,  adhering  to  a 
nw,  almost  bleeding  surfiice,  beneath. 
These  sloughs  could  be  readily  separated 
with  the  finger-nail.  Their  lower  surface 
had  a  yellowish  color;  they  were  finable, 
and  some  parts  had  an  almost  cartilagi- 
aons  consiatence  and  paler  color.    After 


washing  and  careful  examination  these 
sloughs  were  found  to  be  composed  of 
solid  lymph,  'agreeing  precisely  in  physi- 
cal and  microscopical  characters  with  the 
solid  lymph  which  adhered  to  the  cor- 
responding peritoneal  surface  of  the  bowel. 
The  harder  and  whiter  portions  were  com- 
posed of  lymph  contained  in  the  meshes 
of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  gland,  and 
"Were,  therefore,  really  sloughs.  The  more 
advanced  ulcers  were  seated  on  the  in- 
flamed and  thickened  muscular  layer. 
The  perforation  corresponded  to  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  the  large  ulcers.  The  ctecum, 
colon,  and  rectum,  five  from  inflamma- 
tion and  perfectly  healthy  throughout, 
and  the  solitary  glands  inconspicuous. 
Mesenteric  glands  greatly  congested  and 
swollen;  those  lying  in  the  angle  of  junc- 
tion between  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tine, the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs.  Pancreas 
haniish,  but  apparently  healthy.  Blad- 
der empty,  healthy,  as  were  the  remain- 
ing viscera. 

These  two  closely-associated  cases  are 
interesting,  as  illustrating  the  influence  of 
constitution  upon  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. Bennett  died  in  a  typhous  state 
from  nervous  complication,  and  with  an 
amount  of  intestinal  disease  at  least  six 
times  greater  than  that  to  which  Beale 
succumbed  a  week  earlier.  Yet  the  in- 
testinal disease  in  Bennett's  case  was  la- 
tent to  within  five  or  six  days  of  his 
death;  the  solid  thickening  of  the  afffected 
glands  (see  Morbid  Anatomy)  forming, 
and  promising  to  continue  to  do  so,  an 
effectual  security  against  perforation. 
One  of  the  parents  of  tliis  young  man  died 
of  consumption,  and  he  himself  had  evi- 
dently, been  affected  with  sj-philis. 

OmditionoftheAlvineana  Urinary  Ex- 
cretions in  Enteric  Fever. — (a)  The  Stools 
are  remarkable  for  their  fluidity  and  the 
absence  of  healthy  bile;  they  have  a  pale 
ochre  or  drab  color,  and  a  sickly,  oflTensive 
odor.  On  standing,  a  flaky  matter  is  de- 
posited, composed  of  epithelium,  disinte- 
grated sloughs  from  the  intestinal  ulcers, 
and  undigested  particles  of  food.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Parkes  (Med.  Times,  June, 
1850,  p.  396),  the  supernatant  liquid  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1015,  and  contains 
about  40  parts  m  1000  of  solid  matter, 
consisting  chiefly  of  albumen  and  soluble 
salts,  particularly  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  stools  are  already  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, and  after  standing  a  short 
time  are  almost  invariably  alkaline.  Im- 
mediately afler  they  are  passed  they  often 
have  a  neutral  and  sometimes  an  acid  re- 
action. The  offensive  ammoniacal  fluid 
contains  much  triple  phosphate. 

If  salts  of  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  or  cop- 
per, have  been  administered,  the  dejec- 
tions have  a  dark  greenish-brown,  or 
black  color. 

(6)    The  Urine  in  Enteric  Fever  does 
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enxehic  or  typhoid  fever. 


not  differ  appreciably  from  that  excreted 
in  other  intmnunatory  diseases.  On  the 
first  accession  of  the  febrile  sj'mptoms  its 
quantity  is  usually  diminished,  but  after- 
wards it  becomes  copious.  As  in  all 
other  febrile  states,  the  chlorine  is  greatly 
diminished  and  the  urea  and  uric  acid  in- 
creased. The  chlorine  is  often  reduced 
to  a  mere  trace.  The  quantity  of  urea 
and  uric  acid  excreted  appears  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  decree  of  fever ;  Wnen 
the  pyrexia  is  at  its  height,  the  quantity 
of  these  constituents  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  usually  doubled,  sometimes 
trebled.  As  the  fever  declines  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  and  uric  acid  diminish  to  the 
normal  quantity  or  below  it,  while  the 
chlorine  reappears  more  slowly.  In  case 
2,  sixty  ounces  of  darkish-colored,  clear, 
acid  urine  were  drawn  from  the  bladder 
on  the  siacteenth  day.  After  standing 
twenty-four  hours  it  was  quite  bright  and 
free  from  deposit;  specific  gravity  1024. 
One  fluidounce  contained  a  quantity  of 
chlorine  equivalent  to  0'36  grain  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  14-8  grains  of  urea,  and 
'3  grain  of  uric  acid:  or,  in  the  sixty 
ounces,  22  grains  of  chloride,  889  grains 
of  urea,  and  18  "9  grains  of  uric  acid.  On 
the  twenty-first  day,  when  the  febrile  symp- 
toms began  to  subside,  the  urine  was  co- 
pious and  neutral ;  specific  gravity  1016'4. 
A  fluidounce  contained  a  quantity  of 
chlorine  equivalent  to  3*9  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  5*8  grains  of  urea. 
On  the  tvjtnty-third,  the  urine  was  copious, 
of  specific  gravity  1010,  clear,  pale,  and  a 
fluidounce  contained  a  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine equivalent  to  3*2  grains  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  5*8  grains  of  urea.  A 
Binall  quantity  of  albumen  often  ^pears 
during  the  height  of  the  fever. 

OctMsional  Symptonu  and  Aeeidents. — 
PerUtmUis,  local  or  general,  is  liable  to 
arise  whenever  the  ulceration  of  the  coats 
of  the  bowel  extends  deeply  towards  the 
peritoneum.  This  membrane  becomes 
highly  inflamed  in  places  corresponding 
to  the  bases  of  the  ulcers,  and  from  these 
circumscribed  patches  of  inflammation 
the  increased  vascular  action  may  spread 
and  involve  the  peritoneum  more  gen- 
erally, and  produce  considerable  serous 
effusion.  Perforation  is  occasionally  pre- 
vented by  the  adhesion  of  the  innamed 
patch  to  a  neighboring  coil  or  coils ;  and  if 
it  should  occur  after  this  adhesion  has  been 
effected,  a  circumscribed  abscess,  which 
may  ultimately  discharge  itself  into  the 
bowel,  is  formed.  Perforation  frequently 
occurs,  however,  under  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fecal  matter  is  ex- 
travasated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Sudden  increase  of  pain,  accompanied  bv 
vomiting,  and  soon  followed  by  cola, 
clammy  sweats,  and  collapse,  announce 
the  nature  of  the  accident.  Sometimes 
sudden  collapse  alone  is  the  only  indica- 


tion of  this  fatal  issue.  In  other  cases 
the  perforation  has  taken  place  so  gratlu- 
ally,  the  aperture  formed  is  so  small,  and 
the  extravasation  so  inconsiderable,  that 
the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  come  on  and 
attain  their  maximum  very  gradually, 
and  without  any  sudden  increase  in  tne 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Perforation  of  the  Bowel  usually  occurs 
within  six  inches  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve, 
and  in  almost  every  case  it  is  the  small 
intestine  which  is  perforated  Next  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  the  csecum  is 
most  liable  to  perforation.  "Out  of  435 
autopsies  recorded  by  Brctonneau,  Cho- 
mel,  Montault,  Forget,  Waters,  Jenner, 
Bristowe,  or  made  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  perforation  was  observed  in 
sixty  cases,  or  13 '8  per  cent."  (Murchi- 
eon,  p.  611.) 

lympanites  is  present  to  some  degree 
in  almost  every  severe  case.  It  usually 
comes  on  a  week  or  nine  days  after  the 
purging  sets  in.  When  excessive,  it  is  a 
very  grave  symptom.  It  usually  precedes 
perforation. 

Intettinal  Hemorrhage  is  a  frequent  acci- 
dent in  severe  cases.  It  was  observed  in 
twenty-nine  out  of  139  cases  observed  by 
Murcnison,  Louis,  and  Jenner.  It  is  a 
grave  symptom,  inasmuch  as  it  generally 
indicates  deeply-extended  ulceration.  The 
hemorrhage,  however,  frequently  has  its 
source  in  the  congested  capillaries  of  the 
common  mucous  surface,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  large  and  small  intestines. 
The  blood  is  never  much  changed.  If  the 
intestinal  fluid  be  acid,  it  wQl  be  dark. 
The  quantity  of  blood  passed  from  the 
bowel  does  not  always  indicate  the  amount 
of  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
girl  which  I  witnessed,  under  Dr.  Todd's 
care,  in  King's  College  Hospital,  a  trifling 
hemorrhage  appeared,  and  shortly  after, 
death  occurred  from  syncope.  The  small 
intestines  were  found  distended  with  red, 
clotted  blood. 

Betention  of  Urine  is  frequently  present 
at  the  height  of  the  early  pj-rexia.  This 
condition  cannot  be  overlooked  for  many 
hours  tmless  there  be  considerable  de- 
lirium. 

Pregnancy. — Abortion  is  almost  certain 
to  occur  if  a  pregnant  woman  be  attacked 
with  Enteric  Fever.  The  only  two  preg- 
nant women  who  have  come  under  my 
care  aborted,  the  one  at  the  third  month 
of  gestation,  the  other  at  the  fifth.  Both 
recovered  well.  Phkfftnasia  dolens  is  apt 
to  be  a  secondary  complication  in  such 
cases. 

Sequehe. — Naragmm  is  the  necessary 
attendant  and  consequent  of  extensive 
and  prolonged  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  Auer  morbid  action  has  ceased 
in  these,  they  often  become  atrophied, 
and  remain  for  a  loi^  time  in  a  shrivelled, 
flaccid  condition.    In  some  cases  the  di- 
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gestire  and  assimilating  functions  remain 
so  defective  that  the  patient  fails  tu  regain 
appetite  and  desb,  and  slowly  starves  to 
death. 

Jbrtbecaity. — Patients  who  continue  long 
in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  com- 


mmly  manifest  proportionate  defect  of 
mental  power.     Tf 
and  apathetic. 


mental  power.     They  become  forgetful 


Tmerde  of  the  Lung  is  considered  by 
gome  physicians  to  be  a  common  sequel  of 
Entenc  Fever.  Many  cases  presenting 
such  an  apparent  sequence  may  be  re- 
garded as  mstances  of  tuberculosis  ab 
initio.  See  "Associated  Pathology"  of 
£nteric  Fever. 

Partial  Anasarca,  unassociated  with 
albaminuria,  is  an  occasional  sequel  of 
Enteric  Fever  in  enfeebled  constitutions. 
Gateral  Anasarca  is  rare.  A  scrofulous 
giri,  E.  Gain,  aged  18,  lately  came  under 
my  care  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
with  weU-developed  Enteric  Fever.  Gen- 
eral anasarca  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-lifth  day  of  the 
disease,  when  the  stools  were  solid,  and 
si»  was  convalescing  favorably;  she  had 
not,  however,  left  her  bed.  CEdema  ap- 
peared simultaneously  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  &ce,  and  hands ;  it  was 
preceded  by  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and 
increased  neat  and  dryness  of  the  skin, 
which  was  pallid,  and  rough  from  fine 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  tongue 
was  red  and  glazy,  with  very  promineut 
fimgiform  papillae— a  condition  which  had 
existed  throughout.  The  anasarca  in- 
creased firom  Uiiy  to  day,  and  was  asso- 
dat«d  with  considerable  ascites.  The 
integuments  of  the  abdomen  and  chest 
were  very  cedematous.  At  one  time  the 
ejrelids  were  closed  by  swelling,  and  the 
patient  altogether  presented  the  same 
appearance  as  one  laboring  under  an 
attack  of  acute  dropsy  after  scarlatina. 
Smultaneously  with  the  development  of 
the  anasarca,  albumen  appeared  in  the 
urine,  and  became  very  abundant.  The 
secretion,  however,  retained  its  natural 
color,  and  was  normal  in  quantity,  and, 
as  long  as  the  patient  remained  under  my 
me,  was  free  from  renal  casts  or  other 
depofflts. 


Morbid  Anatomt. 

Wherever  the  source  of  morbid  action 
io  Enteric  Fever  may  lie,  its  effects  are 
constantly  manifested  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  it  is  upon  the  solitary  and  ag- 
minated  glands  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
Qeam  that  the  disease  usually  expends  its 
Tiruknce. 

Without  positive  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tory action  in  these  glands,  the  disease 
would  not  be  Enteric  Fever.  How  far 
the  converse  of  this — the  inflammatory 
vol..  I. — 14 


lesion  of  Peyer's  patches  is  always  due  to 
a  specific  Enteric  Fever — is  true,  will  ap- 
pear upon  consideration  of  the  Associated 
Pathology  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  changes,  consequent  upon  En- 
teric Fever,  are  found  (a)  in  the  solitary 
and  agminated  glands  of  the  intestine ; 
(b)  in  the  mesenteric  glands ;  (c)  in  the 
spleen ;  {d)  in  the  liver. 

(a)  lite  Solitaiy  and  Agminated  Glands. 
— A  Peyer's  gland  or  "patch"  presents 
in  a  state  of  health  a  variable  number  of 
rounded,  shallow,  concave  depressions, 
averaging  A  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
separated  oy  narrow  linear  ridges  or  mu- 
cous membrane,  running  in  from  the  gen- 
eral mucous  surface  and  on  a  level  with 
it,  aud  forming  a  network,  in  the  meshes 
of  which — i.  e.,  in  the  depressions — the 
so-called  "closed  follicles"  tie.  In  death, 
after  the  ninth  day,  from  Enteric  Fever, 
we  sliall  rarely  fad  to  find  these  and  the 
solitary  follicles  in  every  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. 

At  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  the 
ileo-ceecal  valve  we  shall  generally  find 
Peyer's  glands  in  their  normal  condition. 
Six  inches  nearer  the  valve  we  may  find 
one  in  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation ; 
it  is  slightly  swollen,  and  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  mucous 
membrane,  and  it  is  a  little  more  vascular 
than  in  health.'  On  careful  examination 
the  swelling  is  found  to  implicate  the  net- 
work of  mucous  membrane  chiefly ;  the 
ridges  between  the  closed  follicles  are 
more  vascular,  wider,  and  more  prominent 
than  in  health ;  and  the  intervening  de- 
pressions are  thus  contracted  and  deep- 
ened, and  the  patch  is  more  distinctly 
reticulated.  The  follicles  themselves  ap- 
pear to  remain  unaltered ;  minutely  ex- 
amined under  water,  they  have  a  dark, 
semi-transparent,  violet-gray  appearance, 
while  the  intervening  ridges  are  injected 
with  minute  divergent  blwMvessels.  Seen 
at  a  distance,  the  patch  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  the  common  mucous  sur- 
face. The  general  appearance  is  that  of 
a  fine  pink  or  white  swollen  network,  with 
dark  rounded  meshes.  Passing  downwards 
towards  the  ileo-cjecal  valve,  each  succeed- 
ing gland  presents  the  above-described 
characters  in  a  more  marked  degree,  and 
the  patches  consequently  become  more 

■  Roederer  and  Wagler  call  attention  to  a 
black  dotted  appearance  of  these  glands, 
"  resembling  a  fleshly-shaven  beard."  This 
is  the  forme  pmntilU  of  French  writers.  We 
have  frequently  seen  this  appearance,  im  per- 
sons dead  of  disease  not  affecting  the  intes- 
tines, produced  by  the  exhibition  ol  metallic 
salts.  The  cellular  constituents  of  the  inte*- 
tinal  glands  become  impregnated  with  the 
iron  or  copper  salt,  and  on  contact  with  tiu 
bile,  a  black  sulphide  of  the  metal  is  formed, 
dyeing  these  minute  corpuscular  masses  black- 
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prominent  and   distinct.    Fig.  1  repre-  i 
sents  an  ,,a^iiiinated  gland  in  this  early 
stage  of  innammation.    It  was  situated 
thirty  inches  from  the  ileo-c8ecal  valve. 


Oomm«neliig  Inflammation  In  a  Feyer's  patch. 

The  ridges  were  wide,  prominent,  and 
very  vascular,  and  the  depression  con- 
tracted and  deep ;  at  a,  the  swelling  and 
contraction  were  greatest.    Fig.  2  repre- 

Fig.  2. 


Inflamed  agmlnat«d  gland. 

sents  the  next  patch,  nearer  the  ctecum. 
This  gland  was  much  swollen  and  soft, 
and   formed   a   prominent,  fungous-like 
projection  of  the  mucous  membrane.     Its 
borders  rose  abruptly  from  the  general 
mucous  surface,  ana  were  smoothly  round- 
ed,  devoid  of  reticulation,  and  slightly 
more  elevated  than  the  central  parts  of 
the    patch.      The    ridges    were    greatly 
swollen,  so  as  to  convert  the  depressions 
into  minute  deep  pits.    The  next  stage 
consists   in    the  breaking  down  of  the  , 
swollen  mucous  membrane    around  the  { 
dark  pits,  and  the  formation  of  circular  | 
aphthous-like  ulcers,  each  having  for  a  | 
centre  a  depression  corresponding  to  a 
closed  follicle.    If  this  disintegration  be  ! 
general,  the  swollen  gland  soon  presents  j 
a  ragged,  spongy  appearance  ;  examined  j 
under  water,  we  find  the  irregular  surface  ' 
to  be  composed  of  a  fine  stroma  of  dirty,  | 
shreddv,  fibrous  tissue,  containing  a  num-  , 
bcr   of  circular,    rounded    excavations :  ! 
these  are  the  follicles ;  they  have  not  un-  I 


dergone  further  enlargement  than  slight 
thickening  of  their  walls,  which  are  thus 
rendered  verj'  distinct.  In  many  places 
the  follicles  are  seen  to  be  dissected  out, 
and  only  loosely  connected  with  the  but- 
roundin"  shreddy  tissue.  The  glands  in 
the  last  loot  of  the  ileum  are  always  more 
or  less  implicated,  and  the  innumerable 
and  closely-placed  solitary  glands  which 
form  an  almost  continuous  tiyer  around 
the  last  two  inches  of  the  small  Intestine, 
— and  which  in  some  subjects  are  aggre- 
gated into  one  great  terminal  gland,  the 
margin  of  which  is  coincident  with  the 
margin  of  the  valve  itself,— never  alto- 
gether escape:  and  usually,  indeed,  the 
mtlammation  appears  to  have  expended 
its  whole  force  upon  the  glands  of  this 
part,  and  we  find  nearly  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  last  two  inches  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  greatly  swollen,  and  in  a 
ragged  state  of  disintegration.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  valve  is  not  infrequently  found 
as  thick  as  the  lips  of  the  subject,  and 
this  part  of  the  bowel  usually  presents  a 
dirty  ash-gray  apj)eamnce,  vemed  with 
blackish-purple  ramifications.  Some  glands 
are  merely  swollen,  and  their  turgid,  evert- 
ed margins  overlap  the  contiguous  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  others  are  converted  into 
ashy  sloughs  (Jorme  ganyrhieuse,  Cruveil- 
hier),  and  often  deeply  stained  with  bile, 
sometimes  dyed  with  blood.  In  some 
cases  the  ulcers  are  vascular  and  angry- 
looking  ;  in  others  they  are  pale,  anasmic, 
and  have  but  slightly  raised  margins. 
Just  as  the  inflammation  does  not  always 
equally  affect  all  parts  of  the  Peyer's 
patch,  so  we  very  often  find  that  the  ulcer- 
ation may  be  partial.  A  given  gland  may 
present  one  or  several  distinct  ulcers. 
They  rarely  exceed  fths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  they  have  rounded,  elevated  bor- 
ders, and  at  first  sloughy,  ragged,  broken- 
down  centres;  the  most  advanced  ones 
have  the  bare,  smooth  layer  or  circular 
muscular  fibres,  or'  only  a  little  interven- 
ing areolar  tissue,  for  their  bases.  In  the 
early  stage  the  muscular  tissue  is  pale 
and  free  from  inflammation,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  becomes  red,  thickened,  and 
soft,  and  soon  yields  to  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess. The  longitudinal  layer  yielding  in 
like  manner,  the  diminishing  base  of  the 
ulcer  comes  to  lie  upon  the  peritoneal 
coat.  In  proportion  as  the  ba«e  of  the 
ulcer  now  nears  the  peritoneum,  so  does 
that  membrane  increase  in  inflammation: 
and  if  the  ulcers  be  deep  and  numerous, 
the  inflamed  patches  become  confluent, 
and  the  outer  surface  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  intense  inflammation,  and  is  oc- 
casionally covered  with  a  layer  of  plaatic 
lymph.  Occasionally  the  utcerative  pro- 
cess extends  through  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing, and  symptoms  of  perforation  ensue 
iiiimediately,  or  are  retarded  for  a  time 
by  the  adhesion  of  solid  lymph  exuded 
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Bpon  its  outer  surface.  The  aperture 
formed  iu  the  peritoneum  rarely  exceeds 
three  lines,  audit  is  almost  always  formed 
within  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  the 
ileo-cacal  valve.  Sometimes  the  whole 
patch  is  converted  by  the  confluence  of 
aoaller  ulcers  into  a  single  deep  ragged 
one,  the  sharp  and  perpendicular  ec^es 
of  which  irregularly  excavate  the  red, 
tumid  mucous  membrane  immediately 
Barroonding  the  diseased  gland. 

Oixasionally  the  inflammatory  process 
does  not  pass  so  soon  into  the  gangrenous 
or  ulcerative  stage,  and  the  glandsbecome 
firmer  and  more  prominent ;  the  reticular 
tioDS  are  completely  eflfaced  by  the  swell- 
ing, and  the  surfkce  of  these  expanded, 
mashioom-like  projections  has  a  granular 
appearance  {^fvrme  granuleuse,  Cruveil- 
hler).  Glands  in  this  condition  may  be 
rMtored  to  their  natural  state  by  resolu- 
tion, or  they  may  x>ae8  into  the  suDsequent 
stages  of  gangrene  or  ulceration.  The 
"Pfagwe*  oures"  of  Louis,  which  "6,  Tin- 
d«on  ofl&%nt  une  section  ferme,  lisse,  et 
brillante,"  are  very  rarely  observed  in 
Enteric  Fever  distinguished  from  tuber- 
cnlosis.  In  upwards  of  thirty  fatal  cases 
which  I  have  examined,  I  have  found  this 
condition  in  onl}'  one  (case  4),  and  in  this 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  syphilitic 
ttint.      Fig.   3  represents   one   of    the 

Fig.  3. 


TUduneduid  altered  Pcyer'a  gland,     a.  View  from 
abora.    t.  Vertical  lectian. 

chancre-like  Peyer's  patches  from  case  4 : 
I  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  uni- 
form thickening  of  the  gland,  overlying 
the  Qualtered  muscular  and  peritoneal 
layers. 

The  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  frequently  also  those  of  the 
aecuiu  and  ascending  colon,  share  more 
or  less  in  the  above-described  changes. 
These  minute  glands  occur  in  increased 
numbers  towards  the  ileo-csecal  valve, 
where  they  become  closely  aggregated. 
Placed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  attached  to  its  under  surface,  they 


lie  loosely  imbedded  in  the  submucous 
areolar  tissue,  and  in  their  healthy  con- 
dition are  hardly  perceptible. 

In  many  cases  of  Enteric  Fever  we  find 
the  last  two  feet  of  the  ileum  strewn  with 
minute,  round,  semi-transparent  eleva- 
tions, varying  in  size  from  a  mustard  to  a 
hemp  seea.  These  are  the  solitary  glands 
in  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  this  early 
stage  of  the  inflammatory  process  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a  tine  miliary 
eruption,  and  constitute  the  condition 
known  as  "Psorenterie. "  When  the  soli- 
tary glands  attain  a  larger  size,  and  be- 
come a  little  harder  and  more  opaque,  the 
mucous  membrane  appears  as  if  studded 
with  pustules  (forme  pustuleuse,  Cruveil- 
hier).  This  appearance  gave  ori^n  to  the 
idea  that  Enteric  Fever  was  ''intestinal 
Variola."  These  swollen  glands,  how- 
ever, are  ahnoet  always  solid  :  in  only  one 
case  have  I  observed  them  to  contain  a 
yellow  pultaceous  matter,  resembling  in- 
spissated pus. 

If  all  the  solitary  glands  be  involved  in 
the  inflammatory  process,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  thickly  studded  with  them, 
and  in  the  last  two  feet  of  the  ileum  the 
distance  between  them  will  average  about 
^th  of  an  inch.  When  an  aggregation  of 
a  few  solitary  glands  is  swollen,  a  stud- 
shaped  elevation  is  usually  formed. 

According  to  my  own  doservations,  the 
solitary  glands  are  affected  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
Peyerian  glands. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  solitary  glands 
alone  are  affected  in  Enteric  Fever. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  is  eoually  de- 
veloped in  the  small  intestine  and  ceecum; 
once  I  have  seen  death  from  perforation 
of  the  csecum.  Occasionally  the  large  in- 
testine is  more  extensively  ulcerated  than 
the  small.  In  case  19,  for  example,  the 
small  intestine  escaped,  and  the  inflam- 
mation afiected  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
la^e  intestine  almost  exclusively. 

In  proportion  as  the  solitary  glands  are 
inflamed  and  swollen,  they  cause  a  pro- 
jection and  thinning  of  the  mucous  mein- 
biane.  Attenti  vely  examined  under  water 
with  a  pocket-lens,  they  are  seen  to  be  of 
a  delicate  pink  color,  and  exhibit  a  minute 
dark  central  point.  Occasionally  the  swol- 
len gland  presents  a  yellowish  summit 
surrounded  by  a  minutely  injected  areola 
of  converging  bloodvessels.  Ulceration 
commences  by  the  softening  and  abrasion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  around  the  sum- 
mit of  the  gland,  the  disintegration  then 
becomes  deeper,  and  spreading  outwards, 
minute  circular  ulcers,  with  sloughy, 
shreddy  centres,  and  purple,  tumid  mar- 
gins, are  formed.  These  ulcers  rarely  ex- 
ceed Jths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
further  progress  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  ulcerated  agminated  glands,  and  they 
are  equally  liable  to  produce  hemorrhage 
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and  to  perforate  the  bowel.  In  most  cases 
we  find  a  few  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
cfficum  and  large  intestine  thus  inflamed 
and  ulcerated.  Occasionally  the  glands 
of  the  large  intestine  are  more  or  less  im- 
plicated along  the  chief  part  of  its  extent, 
and  by  the  confluence  of  the  small  ulcers 
very  mrge  ones  are  sometimes  formed  in 
the  ctecum  and  ascending  colon.  The 
direction  of  these  ulcers  is  generally  trans- 
verse. In  Enteric  Fever,  ulceration  al- 
ways commences  in  the  solitary  or  agmi- 
nated  glands ;  and  if  these  were  the  only 
"follicular glands" in  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  term  "  Follicular  Enteritis,"  by  which 
Enteric  Fever  has  been  distinguished, 
would  be  a  very  suitable  one. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  of 
that  morbid  process,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  described.  From  the  descrip- 
tion just  given,  it  is  clear  that  the  process 
is  an  inflammatory  one.  Usually  there 
is  evidence  of  very  acute  inflammation. 
It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription of  the  diseased  glands  that  the 
inflammatory  products  are  formed  around 
the  closed  follicles,  and  not  in  their  inte- 
rior. Very  careful  observation  leads  me 
to  speak  positively  on  this  point.  If  the 
new  material  were  formed  within  the 
closed  follicles,  as  Goodsir  concludes,  the 
follicles  would  indeed  "  become  much  dis- 
tended, "and,  as  a  result,  they  would  foi-m 
projections  upon  the  surface  of  the  Peyer's 
patch,  which  I  have  never  observed  to  be 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
found  them  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
inflammation  to  be  placed  far  oelow  the 
swollen  ridges  of  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  tissue  surrounding  them  ;  and 
in  the  latter  stages,  the  follicles  are  com- 
pletely buried  beneath  the  inflamed  sur- 
face of  the  patch,  and  concealed  from 
view,  and  it  is  only  when  the  excessively 
vascular  and  turgid  ridges  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  subjacent  tissue  are  dis- 
integrated, that  the  follicles  are  again  dis- 
covered, lying  deeply  in  the  abmidant 
submucous  tissue,  and  exhibiting  little  or 
no  increase  of  size.  The  parts  imme- 
diately surrounding  them  appear  to  have 
undergone  considerable  disorganization; 
for  the  follicles  are  often  dissected  from 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  remain  at- 
tached to  them  by  only  a  few  tough  fibres. 
In  health,  each  wUicle  is  surrounded  by  a 
close  network  of  bloodvessels,  which,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  chiefly  constitutes 
the  wall  of  the  little  gland  ;  from  this  pa- 
rietal network  other  branches,  exceedingly 
fine  and  delicate,  pass  towards  the  centre 
of  the  parenchyma.  If  the  vascular  ex- 
citement be  moderate,  the  central,  as  well 
as  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  gland, 
may  increase  in  size ;  but  usually  the  in- 
flammation is  acute.  Cut  off  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  circulation,  and  surrounded 
by  inflamed  vessels,  congestion  and  stasis 


would  very  soon  occur  in  the  delicate  ves- 
sels which  pervade  the  parenchyma  ;  and 
thus,  whilst  the  parts  external  to  the  fol- 
licles would  be  increasing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  inflammation,  the  central 
parenchymatous  parts  would  undergo  no 
increase,  but  would  tend  to  atrophy  and 
disintegration.  Hence  the  formation  of 
the  centrifugal  ulcers  and  sloughs  around 
the  follicle  ;  and  such  indeed  must  always 
be  the  results  of  inflammation  in  parts 
which  have  a  similar  arrangement  of 
bloodvessels  within  them. 

Structure  and  Charcxters  of  the  Inflam- 
matory Product. — This  we  find  to  be  cel- 
lular. On  examining  vertical  sections  of 
Peyer's  patches  in  the  early  stage  of  in- 
flammation, represented  in  ng.  1,  we  find 
that  the  submucous  tissue  is  composed  of 
a  very  loose  network  of  very  elegantly 
waved  and  reticulated  fibrous  tissue,  from 
which  the  so-called  walls  of  the  closed  fol- 
licles are  not  defined.  The  meshes  of  this 
network  are  filled  with  finely  granular 
corpuscles  of  various  sizes,  chiefly  spheri- 
cal, and  averaging  j«'ngtn  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.    (Fig.  4.)    A  few  cells  of  adi- 

Wg.4. 


ribrons  reticulum,  with  lnlI«mm«tory  eorpn«el«a. 


pose  tissue,  arranged  in  single  rows,  are 
occasionally  seen.  Sections  through  the 
more  advanced  and  ulcerated  patches  pre- 
sent the  same  arrangement  of  the  fibrous 
stroma ;  the  cells  are  equally  numerous, 
but  they  are  a  little  latter,  and  of  more 
uniform  diameter,  averaging  n'snth  of  an 

Fig.  5. 


EnUrged  ^ raunlar  corpuscle*  and  retlenlated 
straetnre. 

inch,  and  a  little  more  darkly  granular. 
(Fig.  5.)    Here  and  there  a  corpuscle  is 
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iimaved  containing  one  or  more  spherules 
e(  oiL  Sections  of  the  firmer  swellings 
(forme  gaufrie),  and  of  those  in  a  more 
tdTBDced  stage  of  ulceration,  show  that 
the  corpuscles  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
and  snosequent  molecular  disintegration. 
In  these  we  observe  multitudes  of  en- 
^iiged  corpuscles  containing  spherules  of 
oil,  and  much  intercorpusciuar  molecular 
matter.  (Fig.  6.)  Bokitansky  speaks  of 
'■  the  deposition  of  a  typhous  product"  in 
the  infljuned  glands.  The  swelling,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  observation,  is  due  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  corpuscles  form- 
ing the  parenchyma  of  the  glands,  whether 
Peyerian  or  mesenteric. 

Not  unfrequently  fibrinous  exudation 
forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcerated 
gland  (case  5),  or  amongst  its  cellular  con- 
stitoents  (case  4).  Sections  of  the  gland, 
which  I  have  delineated  in  fi^.  3,  snowed 
the  elements  represented  in  ng.  6,  inter- 
spersed with  minuter  corpuscuutr  matter 
abd  molecular  fibres. 

Fig.  6. 


Corpniele*  from  nle«rat«d  gland. 

The  ril?i'  upon  the  diseased  patches  and 
contiguous  mucous  membrane  have  a 
smooth  outline  and  are  denuded  of  their 
epithelium.  They  present  a  finely  granu- 
lar appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  in- 
numerable homogeneous,  yellowish-tinted, 
refiacted  granules,  which  average  inViitn 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  attain 
lAjth  of  an  inch ;  others  are  mere  mole- 
cales.  Fiw.  7  represents  a  minute  portion 
of  such  villus  highly  magnified. 


Portion  of  gTBBnUlod  tIUu,  Pejror'o  gland. 

Slagaof  the  Local  Disease.— Since  the 
disease  is  usually  developed  so  very  in- 
sdioosly,  it  will  be  difScult,  and  in  the 
arty  stages  impossible,  to  predicate  with 


certainty  the  actual  condition  of  the  in- 
testinal glands.  The  following  generaliza- 
tions, however,  may  prove  useful  (see  also 
Diagnosis).  For  the  first  nim  days  the 
glands  are  undergoing  inflammatorv  swell- 
mg,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  they  will 
be  found  projecting  three  or  four  lines 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  form 
of  red,  or  purplish,  fungous,  soft  excres- 
cences, free  from  erosion.  If  death  occur 
any  day  before  this  period,  we  shall  find 
the  glands  more  or  less  advanced  towards 
this  condition.  About  the  tenth  day  the 
inflammation  either  subsides  or  increases. 
Resolution  is  effected  in  the  usual  way  by 
diminution  of  the  vascularity  and  swelling. 
If  the  inflammation  increase,  the  swollen 
glands  become  a  little  firmer,  and  on  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  days  present  softening, 
and  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  them.  Fourteenth  day  :  circular 
disintegrations  around  the  follicles ;  a 
spongy  slou^hjr  appearance  of  the  abraded 
patch,  which  is  frequently  stained  of  a 
deep  ochre  color  by  the  bile — the  formation 
and  separation  of  ashy  sloughs.  Sixteenth 
day :  complete  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
leaving  ulcers  limited  below  by  muscular 
fibres  or  peritoneum  and  surrounded  by 
red,  swollen  margins  of  mucous  membrane ; 
erosion  of  bloodvessels,  and  hemorrhage. 
Twentieth  day :  cicatrization  begins.  Jbr- 
tieth  day :  cicatrization  completed. 

Reparation  of  the  Inteainal  and  other 
Lesions. — In  those  who  have  died  during 
a  relapse  of  Enteric  Fever,  or  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,  of  pulmonary  or  other  com- 
plication, we  may  often  oteerve  the  pro- 
cess of  reparation  of  the  local  disease. 
The  following  case  exhibits  the  condition 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  during  recovery 
from  a  severe  attack  of  Enteric  Fever, 
with  pneumonia.  The  patient  died  of 
gangrene  of  the  cheek  (cancrum  oris)  and 
lungs. 

Case  6. — Joseph  Taylor,  aged  15,  came 
under  my  care,  August  15,  1865.  He  had 
been  ill  three  days  with  headache,  nausea, 
diarrhoea,  and  fever,  and  presented  on  ad- 
mission all  the  svmptoms  of  well-developed 
Enteric  Fever  fwithout  rose  rash,  which 
never  appeared),  and  pneumonia  of  the 
left  lung.  On  the  sixteenth  day:  pulse 
144 ;  respirations  reduced  to  28 ;  diarrhcea 
and  abdominal  tenderness  somewhat 
abated ;  dulness  and  fine  crepitation  over 
both  bases  of  lungs  behind.  Three  black 
sloughs,  the  size  of  peas,  have  formed  in 
the  mouth,  two  on  the  gums  and  the  third 
on  the  centre  of  the  left  cheek.  Nineteenth 
day:  pulse  162,  hardly  perceptible  ;  tongue 
dry  and  brown ;  bowels  very  loose ;  passed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
stools  to-day;  slough  on  the  cheek  spread- 
ing; cheek  hard  and  swollen.  Twenty- 
second  day :  pulse  144 ;  moderate  intestinal 
hemorrhage  every  day;  diarrhoea  re- 
strained ;   cheek  much  swollen,  duskily 
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flushed,  hard,  and  shininp:;  respirations  ' 
less  frequent.    Twenty-fourth  day :  bowels  j 
quieter ;    no   more   hemorrhage ;    takes  \ 
drink  well  and  sleeps  fairly;  slough  of 
cheek  extending,  those  of  the  gums  sepa-  ! 
rated  with  the  loss  of  two  molar  teeth. 
Ikeenty  -  sixth  day :    remains  quite  con- 
scious and  takes  drink  welL    The  left 
cheek  is  livid  externally,  and  the  eyelid 
closed  by  the  swelling.     From  this  date 
the  pulmonary  and  abdominal  symptoms 
declined,  and  the  bowels  acted  naturally, 
the  stools  becoming  solid.    The  gangrene, 
however,  spread  externally,  and  involved 
all  the  central  parts  of  the  cheek  in  a  larfl;e 
circular  sloujgh,  and  the  patient  gradually 
sank,  retaining  a  clear  intellect  through- 
out the  disease,  and  died  on  the  thirty- 
second  day. 

Autopsy. — Body  much  emaciated.  Chest 
— lungs  weighed  together  twenty  -  four 
ounces ;  apex  of  the  left  gangrenous,  and 
partially  broken  down ;  lower  lobes  of 
both  firm,  slightly  crepitant,  pale -red, 
friable  —  recovering  from  pneumonia  — 
here  and  there  a  small  circular  ashy 
slough;  no  trace  of  tubercle.  Heart 
healthy ;  blood  fluid ;  right  internal  iliac 
vein,  at  its  junction  with  the  cava,  firmly 
plugged  with  a  yellow,  friable  clot.  Abdo- 
men— liver  weighed  two  pounds  six  ounces; 
firm;  lobules  indistinct,  with  a  whitish 
speckling  in  the  form  of  minute  stellce; 
the  gland  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fatty, 
but  microscopic  examination  showed  the 
cells  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  destitute  of 
pigmentary  matter,  and  replete  with  oil. 
Bile  abundant,  pale  ochre-colored,  watery, 
acid.  Excepting  a  few  patches  of  minute 
injection  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  the  alimentary  canal  was  healthy 
to  within  four  feet  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 
This  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  was  much 
injected  and  dark  red.  At  four  feet  from 
the  valve,  a  small  Peyer's  gland,  the  lower 
end  of  which  presented  a  round,  gently 
elevated  swelling,  with  a  central  irre^lar 
excavation  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  hmit- 
ed  externally  by  the  healing,  granular 
margin  of  the  pink  mucous  membrane. 
Three  inches  lower  down,  a  larger  gland, 
the  lower  half  healthy,  the  upper  with 
four  cicatrizing  ulcers — three  so  far  healed 
as  to  be  converted  into  minute  stellate 
chinks,  surrounded  by  pale  red,  wide, 
smooth  borders,  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  healthy  portion  of  the 
gland.  Below  this  gland  were  nineteen 
minute  cicatrizing  ulcers,  chiefly  of  the 
solitary  glands,  all  with  rounded,  smooth, 
very  soft  vascular  borders  firmly  attached 
to  the  less  vascular  transverse  or  longitu- 
dinal layers  of  muscular  fibres,  which 
formed  clean,  smooth  bases  to  all  the  ul- 
cers. Next  occurred  six  large  ulcers 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of 
the  large  Peyer's  glands  of  this  part ;  they 
formed  large,  smooth,  and  soft,  interrupt-  i 


ed  depressions,  limited  below  by  the  very 
distinct  reddish-gray  muscular  fibres,  and 
surrounded  by  pale-red,  raised,  and  round- 
ed sinous  lx>rders  reposing  upon  the  mus- 
cular laj-er :  two  or  three  of  these  ulcers 
presented  rounded  islets,  or  projections  of 
smooth  red,  mucous  membrane  rtmning  in 
from  the  raised  border  of  the  ulcer,  and  on 
a  level  with  it.  (Fig.  8.)  One  of  these 
large  patches  presented  a  minute  con- 
tracting ulcer  at  either  end,  the  interven- 
ing space  being  occupied  by  a  smooth, 
grayish-white,  opaquish,  slightly-depress- 
ed membrane.  Nearer  the  ileo-ciecal 
valve  were  thirty-one  other  ulcers  chiefly 
affecting  the  solitary  glands,  and  varying 
in  dimensions  from  mere  linear  chinl»  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  All  were  in 
process  of  cicatrization.  In  the  next  por- 
tion of  the  ileum — the  last  four  inches — 
there  were  a  great  many  similar  ulcers,  all 
clean  and  healing,  but  not  quite  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  this  process  as  those  situated 
higher  up.  There  were  three  small  and 
distinct  healing  ulcers  in  the  colon,  the 
last  one  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  foot 
from  the  csecum.  The  caecum,  and  rest  of 
the  large  intestine,  including  the  rectum, 
were  perfectly  healthy.  The  solitary 
glands  were  all  visible  and  marked  by  a 
central  black  dot  just  as  they  appear  in 
the  meconimn-stamed  bowel  of  a  newly- 
born  infknt. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were,  for  the 
most  part,  as  large  as  almonds,  and  so  flac- 
cid that  they  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished, in  the  mesentery,  between  the 
thumb  and  finger :  they  were  of  a  dusky- 
gray  or  ashy  color,  and  of  an  almost 
leathery  toughness.  Entire  sections  of 
them  could  be  readily  made,  and  these 
were  as  tough  as  fibrous  membrane,  and 
presented  an  abundant,  finely  fibrous 
stroma,  the  ordinary  corpuscles,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  highly  refiractive 
granules. 

Pig.  8. 


Ulcer  of  r«x«r*>  gland,  healing. 

The  recaptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic 
duct  were  collapsed  and  empty.  The 
spleen  weighed  five  ounces  and  a  drachm  ; 
it  was  of  natural  consistence,  and  pre- 
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woted  a  bright  reddish-brown  color  on 
section.  The  remaining  viscera  were  ap- 
puently  healthy. 

Floated  under  water,  the  rounded  vas- 
cokr  borders  of  the  healing  ulcers  present 
a  double  margin,  the  villi  are  seen  to  ter- 
minate in  a  wavy  line,  and  from  within  and 
below  the  border  so  formed  projects  the 
pakr  and  quite  smooth  soft  border  of  ad- 
vancing granulations.  (Fig.  8.)  Some  of 
these  spring  up  from  the  bt^  of  the  ulcer, 
andfinmisunds,  which  ultimately  become 
eonfluent  with  each  other  and  the  margins 
of  the  ulcer,  to  form  a  smooth  depressed 
membrane,  which  always  remains  desti- 
tate  of  villi  and  of  closed  follicles.  In 
some  of  the  cicatrized  ulcers  we  occasion- 
ally observe  a  little  cluster  of  closed  folli- 
d»,  but  this  simply  points  to  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  the  closed  follicles  of  that  par- 
ticular gland  escaped  injury.  After  the^e 
follicles  have  been  removed  in  the  inflam- 
matoiy  process  they  are  never  regene- 
rated. Years  after  an  attack  of  Enteric 
Fever  the  ulcerated  Fever's  patches  will 
be  found  to  be  replaced  by  pale  smooth, 
slightly  depressed,  but  unwrinkled  mem- 
bnuies,  which  are  more  firmly  adherent 
to  the  muscular  layer  than  the  healthy 
gland,  and  remain  permanently  destitute 
of  villi. 

(l)  The  Mesenteric  and  Mesocolie  Olands. 
—Just  as  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  in- 
duces vascular  excitement  and  swelling  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  situated  about  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  so  does  inflammation  of 
the  solitary  and  agminate  glands  excite 
iDflammation  in  the  corresponding  glands 
of  the  peritoneal  folds.  The  swelhng  of 
the  latter  is  always  proportionate  to .  the 
degree  of  the  intestinal  irritation ;  the 
glands,  therefore,  which  lie  in  the  angle  of 
junction  between  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tme  are  those  most  affected.  In  every  case 
of  Enteric  Fever  we  find  that  the  mesente- 
ric glands  are  more  or  less  congested,  swol- 
len, and  softened.  They  are  usually  of  a 
dark  purple  color  and  of  the  size  of  bazel- 
Duts.  Some  often  attain  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut Bisected  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  the 
oater  portions  are  seen  to  be  of  a  uniform 
dark  purple  color,  the  central  parts  are 
less  vascular,  and  the  vellowish-white 
parenchyma  is  veined  with  diffuse  purple 
titreaks  and  a  mottled  appearance  thus 
produced.  The  parenchyma  seems  yel- 
lower than  usual,  but  this  is  simply  the 
effect  of  contrast.  The  gland  is  so  soft 
that  it  is  difiScult  to  make  a  thin  section  of 
any  extent.  Microscopically  examined, 
»e  find  it  to  be  composed  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate,  friable,  scarce  stroma  of  indis- 
tinct fibres  and  of  molecular  corpuscles  of 
Tuious  sizes.  These  latter  constitute 
nearly  the  entire  gland ;  they  are  for  the 
■Bost  part  spherical  and  nucleated :  the 
imst  aomerous  average  5«'«ith  of  an  inch 
ia  diameter ;   the   lajrger   present  well- 


formed  nuclei,  and  average  o'ggthof  an 
inch  in  diameter.    (Fig.  9.) 

Fig.  9. 


Btromft  ftnd  corpnioles  from  a  m«ftpnt«rie  gland. 

In  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease the  glands  may  return  to  their  nor- 
mal condition,  or  the  cells  may  break 
down  to  a  creamy  fluid.  In  one  or  two 
cases  this  puriform  fluid  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  ruptxu*  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  gland,  and  general  perito- 
nitis has  followed  the  extravasation  of  its 
contents. 

As  soon  as  resolution  of  the  inflamed, 
and  cicatrization  of  the  ulcerated,  glands 
of  the  intestine  have  taken  place,  the  me- 
senteric glands  begin  to  decrease,  and  be- 
come for  a  time  shrunken,  flabby,  and 
tough. 

In  those  cases  in  which  I  have  made 
the  necessary  examination,  I  have  found 
the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  duct 
empty  and  collapsed. 

(c)  The  Spleen  is  severely  congMted  in 
almost  every  case — probably,  during  the 
inflammatory  period  of  the  disease,  in 
every  case.  It  is  usually  enlarged  to 
twice  or  thrice  its  natural  size  ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  found  four  or  five  times  larger 
and  heavier.  Its  color  is  uniformly  pur- 
plish-black throughout,  and  it  is  so  soft 
and  friable  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
semi-fluid  pulp  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Minute  granular  corpuscles,  fibre-cells, 
and  molecular  branched  fibres  are  the 
only  structures  I  have  been  able  to  detect 
under  the  higher  powers. 

(d)  The  Liver. — A  morbid  condition  of 
this  organ  and  its  secretion  has  been  very 
generally  observed.  Forget  does  not  spe- 
cially mention  the  condition  of  the  liver  in 
many  of  his  cases.  Of  others  he  records 
the  following  observations:  "  Liver  nor- 
mal, eall-bladder  containing  much  or  lit- 
tle, thin  bile."  (Obs.  xlv.  xlviii.  Iv.) 
"Liver  voluminous,  possessing  a  fatty 
appearance."  (Obs.  be.)  "Liver  volu- 
minous, gall-bladder  almost  empty." 
(Obe.  Ixviii.)  "Liver  presented  a  little 
softening  in  its  ri^ht  lobe;  the  gall-blad- 
der contained  a  thin  bile,  slightly  colored, 
like  water."  (Obs.  Ixxiii.)  The  liver 
was  softer  than  natural  in  thirty-two  out 
of  seventy-three  cases  examined  by  Louis, 
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Jenner,  and  Murchison.  (Murchison,  p. 
555.) 

Louis  states  that  the  volume  of  the  gland 
was  augmented  in  ^\,  of  his  cases,  and  in 
these  it  had  lost  its  consistence;  the  con- 
sistence was  diminislied,  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  being  sometimes  soft,  sometimes 
friable,  in  the  majority  of  his  cases,  and 
in  none  did  it  appear  to  him  to  be  firmer 
than  natural ;  softeniyig  existed  in  nearly 
half  the  cases,  and  in  four  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  fingers  sunk  into  the  gland 
substance  without  resistance;  the  color 
was  natural  in  only  twelve  of  the  subjects 
examined  bv  him;  it  was  redder  than 
usual  in  eignt,  five  of  which  were  exam- 
ples, more  or  less  marked,  of  sanguineous 
engorgement.  This  appearance  was  no- 
ticed a  little  more  frequently  in  those  who 
died  at  an  early  period— from  the  eighth 
to  the  twentieth  day.  The  bile  was  some- 
times red,  and  very  fluid  in  different  de- 
grees in  about  half  the  cases ;  in  ten  it 
was  more  abundant  than  usual.  (Louis, 
Rech.  Fifevre  Typhoide,  vol.  i.  p.  269  et 
seq.)  Another  careful  observer,  Gross- 
heim,  remarked  that,  in  all  the  cases  ob- 
served by  him,  "  the  liver  never  retained 
its  normal  color,  and  the  bile  was  always 
much  thinner  and  clearer  than  in  the 
healthy  state.  It  was  frequently  trans- 
parent, sometimes  clear  yellow,  sometimes 
of  a  dirty  whitish  color ;  in  quantity,  it 
was  sometimes  normal,  rarely  increased, 
but  most  frequently  of  all  it  was  so  dimin- 
ished that  scarcely  any  was  left."  (Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1837,  vol. 
xlviii.  p.  178.)  Staunius  examined  twen- 
ty-three cases  of  Enteric  Fever.  "  In  the 
maiority,  the  liver  appeared  to  be  of  nor- 
mal consistence  and  color;  not  infre- 
quently it  was  softened  generally  or  par- 
tially. Almost  always,  both  in  those  cut 
off  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  in 
those  destroyed  at  later  stages,  the  gall- 
bladder contained  pale  yellow,  or  yelTow- 
ish-OTeen,  often  watery  mucous  fluid,  not 
reddening  litmus  paper  nor  tinging  the 
skin."    (Ibid.  p.  174.) 

My  own  observations  agree  with  the 
foregoing ;  but  as  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  liver  is  found  in  a  morbici  con- 
dition, I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  gland 
never  escapes  without  some  alteration  in 
its  texture.  In  every  case  which  I  have 
examined,  I  have  found  the  liver  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  state  of  fatty  de- 
generation, and  in  almost  every  case 
noted  an  increase  of  weight.  Even  when 
the  gland  is  of  normal  size  and  to  all  ap- 
nearani*    healthv.   or  onlv  a    little    nnle. 


low  specific  gravity  of  1018  and  strongly 
reddened  blue  litmus  paper.  After  de- 
positing an  abundant  pale  ochre-colored 
granular-looking  matter,  composed  of  col- 
umnar epithelium,  it  had  the  color  of 
whey,  or  pale  urine  with  a  faint  greenish 
tinge.  I  have  constantly  found  the  bile 
thin,  watery,  and  easily  filterable;  in  one 
case  the  specific  gravity  was  as  low  as 
1011*2.  Filtered,  and  evaporated  on  a 
water  bath,  such  altered  bile  yields  only  a 
small  quantity  of  black  solid  matter, 
greenish-brown^  by  transmitted  light,  and 
wholly  soluble  m  water.  The  bile  itself, 
or  this  solution,  gives  slowly  and  faintly, 
sometimes  imperfectly,  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  bile  when  tested  with  the 
mineral  acids,  or  Pettenkofer's  test.  The 
bile  has  a  strong  post-mortem  odor,  and 
in  one  case  which  I  examined  twelve 
hours  after  death,  when  the  viscera  were 
still  warm,  and  the  blood  steamed  on  ex- 
posure to  the  frostv  air,  it  smelt  strongly 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  morbid  changes,  above  described 
as  affecting  the  intestines,  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver,  are  the 
constant  and  essential  lesions  or  Enteric 
Fever.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  such  morbid  phenomena  as 
are  exhibited  by  the  other  organs  of  the 
body. 

Tongue. — The  general  condition  of  this 
organ  has  been  described  The  charac- 
teristic features  are,  unusual  redness  of 
its  edges,  with  enlargement  and  promi- 
nency of  the  fungiform  papillee,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  disease;  and  a  wrink- 
ling and  cracking  of  the  dry  glazed  sur- 
fiice,  with  contraction  and  reddening  of 
the  whole  organ,  at  a  later  period.  The 
cracks  are  very  painful  and  often  bleed. 
If  the  tongue  remain  moist,  it  is  usually 
flabby,  indented,  and  covered  with  white 
fiir.  In  this  condition  it  occasionally  pre- 
sents spreading  ashy  ulcers  upon  the  tip 
and  sides;  and  sometimes  deep  fissuru 
ulcers,  with  pale  everted  margms,  form 
across  the  dorsum.  When  nervous  sjrmp- 
toms  predominate,  the  tongue  becomes 
covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  firmly-adhe- 
rent crust,  very  dry  and  hard,  and  reticu- 
lately  fissured. 

In  several  cases,  I  have  observed  great 
congestion  and  swelling  of  the  follicular 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  organ. 

The  Lips  and  orifices  of  the  nostrila  are 
often  cracked  and  inclined  to  bleed. 

The  Tonsils  are  rarely  afiected ;  ab- 
scesses have  been  observed  in  them  in  a 
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present  morbid  conditions,  such  as  soft- 
ening and  minute  ulcerations  of  the  mu- 
cons  membrane,  which  are  common  to 
all  inflammatory  diseases. 

The  Pancreas. — I  have  usually  found 
this  gland  harder  and  with  the  lobules 
more  distinct  than  in  health,  as  if  shrunk- 
en.    Otherwise  it  has  appeared  healthy. 

The  Urinary  and  Generative  Organs  are 
in  the  normal  condition,  or  only  slightly 
UHigested. 

[The  Peritoneum  shows  all  the  si^s  of 
acute  inflammation  when  perforation  of 
tb»  intestine  has  occurred. — HJ 

The  Epiglottis,  Lamyx,  and  Trocftea  are  \ 
occasionally  ulcerated.  The  mucous  mem- 
Ivane  of  tne  bronchial  tubes  is  usually 
red  and  swollen. 

The  Lungs  present  in  almost  every  case 
evidence  of  pre-existing  inflammation. 
(See  Associated  Pathology  of  Enteric  Fe- 
ver.) 

The  Muscular  System. — Agreeably  with 
what  is  observed  in  other  protracted  dis- 
eases of  an  acute  character,  the  muscular 
tissue  is  found  to  be  liable  to  degeneration 
in  Enteric  Fever.  Zenker  (Veranderun- 
gen  der  Moskeln  in  Abdominal.  Typhus, 
1864)  describes  two  forms  of  muscular  de- 
generation— granular  and  waxy.  The 
granular  form  consists  in  the  deposition 
of  minute,  highly  refracting  granules  in 
the  contractile  tissue,  giving  to  the  fibres 
a  dark  appearance  by  transmitted  light 
and  obscuring  the  strise.  This  molecular 
deposit  is  not  wholly  composed  of  fat. 
The  degenerated  fibres  are  very  friable. 
The  waxy  form  consists  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  sarcous  tissue  into  a  homoge- 
neous colorless  mass,  glittering  like  wax, 
ud  causing  a  complete  obliteration  of  the 

[Fig.  10. 
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Rtriee  and  nuclei  of  the  fibres,  the  sarco- 
lemma  remaining  intact.  The  waxy  cyl- 
inders, thus  formed,  crack  up  into  numer- 
ous fi:agments,  which  crumble  down  into 


a  finely  granular  detritus,  and  this  is 
gradually  absorbed.  The  muscles  most 
liable  to  defeneration  are  the  adductors 
of  the  thign  and  the  abdominal  recti. 
The  affected  muscles  are  of  a  pale  grayish- 
red  color.  Bokitansky  observed  rupture 
of  the  abdominal  rectus  in  Enteric  Fever, 
and  attributed  it  to  spasm.  Yirchow 
noticed  rupture  of  the  muscles  associated 
with  Mability  of  the  muscular  fibres  in 
four  cases  of  Enteric  Fever.  Zenker 
noted  eleven  such  cases,  all  of  which  oc- 
curred in  Enteric  Fever.  The  rupture 
occurred  most  frequently,  but  by  no 
means  exclusively,  in  the  rectus  abdomi- 
nis, pectoralis  minor,  triceps  brachii,  and 
psoas.  The  author  last  mentioned  at- 
tributes the  rupture  of  the  muscles,  and 
extravasation  of  blood  into  their  sub- 
stance, to  the  degeneration  of  the  fibres 
above  described.  The  rupture  tends  to 
produce  hemorrhage,  and  this  leads  to 
the  formation  of  collections  of  sanies  or 
pus,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
general  pyemic  deposits.  Abscesses  in 
the  muscles  are  very  rare  in  Enteric 
Fever. 

The  Skin  presents  us  with  one  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever, 
the  "tdcftes  roses  lenttculatres"  of  Louis. 
These  spots  closely  resemble  the  papules 
of  variola  during  the  first  few  hours  of 
their  existence,  but  they  are  not  quite  so 
large  nor  so  hard.  They  form  slight, 
rounded,  discrete  elevations  of  a  pale  rose 
color,  which  fades  away  at  the  base,  form- 
ing a  moderately  distinct  circular  outline. 
Each  rose  papule  is  a  minute  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  centre,  from  which 
the  blush  disappears  on  pressure.  These 
spots  usually  appear  on  the  abdomen  and 
chest  alone,  but  they  are  often  found  on 
the  back.  They  are  seen  occasionally  on 
the  face  and  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
The  eruption  is  not  always  present.  "Of 
1820  cases  admitted  into  the  London  Fe- 
ver Hospital  during  ten  years,  it  was 
noted  in  all  but  224,  or  12-3  per  cent." 
(Murchison,  p.  470.)  The  rash  usually 
appears  on  the  supervention  of  the  acute 
febrile  symptoms.  It  may  be  looked  for 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  may  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  febrile  symptoms  and 
diarrhoea  persist.  The  total  number  of 
spots  rarefy  exceeds  fiftv ;  in  some  cases 
they  are  innumerable.  There  is  no  rela- 
tion between  the  quantity  of  the  ra.'ih  and 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  It  appears 
in  successive  crops ;  at  first  only  two  or 
three  spots  may  be  observed,  next  day 
four  or  five  fresh  ones,  the  next  as  many 
more.  Each  crop  persists  for  a  few  days 
and  then  disappears.  According  to  Bar- 
thez  and  Rilliet,  and  Murchison,  the  spots 
are  fewer  in  children  than  in  adults ;  and 
the  former  two  observers  state  that  in  the 
same  class  of  patients  they  are  oftener 
absent  in  the  severe  cases  than  in  the 
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mild.  These  rose  spots  occasionally  ap- 
pear in  other  acute  diseases.  In  a  severe 
case  of  typhus  in  a  powerful  faiiKwmplez- 
ioned  man  I  noted  a  very  copious  erup- 
tion of  rose  papules  upon  the  chest  and 
abdomen ;  they  preceded  the  typhus  rash, 
and  had  wholly  disappeared  when  this 
became  petechiaL 

The  departure  of  the  fever  and  the  re- 
establishmcnt  of  the  cutaneous  function  is 
often  announced  by  the  eruption  of  suda- 
mina  over  the  whole  of  the  chest  Etnd  ab- 
domen. 

Eoughncss  and  minute  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle,  especially  of  that  covering 
the  abdomen^  are  observed  after  the  ces- 
sation of  febrile  symptoms  in  severe  cases. 
The  desquamation  occurs  iudependentlv 
of  the  pre-existence  of  sudamina,  which 
alone  is  suflScient  to  produce  it. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  usually 
undergoes  a  progressive  increase  during 
the  first  fourteen  days  of  the  disease,  af 
taining,  in  severe  cases,  104°,  subject  to 
the  morning  and  evening  vacillations, 
which  are  observable  in  other  febrile  con- 
ditions. If  the  abdominal  or  pulmonary 
symptoms  undergo  no  amelioration,  this 
temperature  is  often  maintained  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  When  the 
intestinal  inflammation  proceeds  to  exten- 
sive ulceration,  this  high  temperature 
may  persist  more  or  less  continuously  for 
weeks ;  but  usually  during  the  third  week 
there  are  peculiar  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture, ranging  from  4°  to  6°  per  diem,  the 
higher  readings  being  observed  during 
the  hectic  exacerbations  which  take 
place  in  the  evening,  Becovery  in  such 
cases  is  attended  by  a  gradual  diminution 
of  temperature.  In  more  favorable  cases 
the  resolution  of  the  inflammation  is  de- 
clared by  sudden  lalls  of  temperature. 

When  the  Fever  is  prolonged,  the  pun- 
gently  hot  skin  becomes  very  harsh,  and 
the  papillee  as  prominent  as  in  the  cutis 
anserina. 

The  Lymphatic  Olands  are  usually  only 
secondarily  affected  in  cases  complicated 
with  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  ery- 
sipelas of  the  surface.  In  young  children, 
suppuration  of  the  cervical  glands  about 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  very  un- 
common :  three  such  cases  have  mtely 
come  under  my  care.  Parotid  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  so  common  in  typhus  and 
in  scarlatina,  is  rare  in  Enteric  Fever. 

H'crvmis  System. — The  only  lesions  dis- 
coverable are  slight  subarachnoid  efiii- 
sions,  fulness  of  the  bloodvessels,  and 
slightly  increased  vascularity  of  the  cere- 
bral substance. 

Circulatory  Organs. — In  protracted  cases 
the  muscular  tissue  is  liable  to  fatty  de- 
generation, and  this  change  becomes  first 
apparent  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Blood. — M.  Trousseau,  in  speaking 
of  intestinal  hemorrhage InEnteric  Fever, 


says  the  blood  is  exhaled  by  the  mucous 
surface,  as  occurs  in  heematemesis,  cpis- 
taxis,  ex.  "  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
sanguineous  exhamtion,"  he  goes  on  to 
say.  "is  a  profound  alteration  experienced 
by  the  blood,  and  which  is  found  in  that 
state  which  one  has  termed  'the  state  of 
dissolution.'  "  (Clin.  Med.  p.  230.)  M. 
Forget  examined  123  specimens  of  blood, 
derived  from  persons  in  all  stages  of  En- 
teric Fever.  Of  the  blood  drawn  during 
the  first  period  of  the  disease,  only  about 
i^th  of  uie  specimens  presented  appreci- 
able softening.  In  the  second  period  ^th 
of  the  specimens  exhibited  this  change. 

He  concludes  generally  that  an  appre- 
ciable alteration  of  the  blood  in  the  seve- 
ral periods  of  Enteric  Fever  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  general  fact ;  that  the  blood 
is  rarely  altered  in  the  first  period  ;  that 
the  alteration  is  more  marked  in  propor- 
tion as  the  disease  is  more  advanced;  that 
the  alteration  is  not  always  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  (Forget, 
Sur  I'Etat  du  Sang  dans  PEnterite  folli- 
culeuse;  Gaz.  M6dicale.) 

My  own  observations  of  the  condition  o{ 
the  blood  of  those  who  liave  died  from 
Enteric  Fever  accord  with  those  of  M- 
Forget.  In  subjects  dead  in  the  third 
week  of  the  disease,  I  have  frequently 
found  firm  colorless  clots  of  fibrin  in  the 
heart  and  roots  of  the  great  vessels.  In 
protracted  cases  the  blood  not  only  be- 
comes veiy  thin,  but  is  also  much  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  from  sheer  inanition. 


Pathology. 

If  we  carefully  re«ird  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever,  we  shall  find 
that  they  have  reference  to  derangement 
of  the  hepatic  function.  Often,-  long  be- 
fore the  graver  symptoms  are  developed, 
the  patient  loses  appetite,  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  and  the  stools  pale ;  the 
tongue  is  foul,  and  the  digestion  much 
impaired.  All  these  symptoms  point  to  a 
detective  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  a  state 
of  approaching  inanition.  Such  a  torpid 
condition  of  the  Uver  may  be  produced  in 
two  ways  in  the  development  of  Enteric 
Fever.  It  may  result  from  severe  or  pro- 
longed vascular  congestion,  in  which  the 
other  internal  organs  participate ;  or  it 
may  be  the  eflect^f  some  morbific  agent, 
carried  by  the  portal  vein  from  the  intes- 
tinal surface  into  the  liver,  and  causing, 
by  a  direct  action  upon  its  secreting  cor- 
puscles, derangement,  or  more  or  less 
complete  paralysis,  of  its  ftinctiona. 

If  in  any  case  a  poison  be  not  decom- 
posed in  its  passage  through  the  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  admitted  into  the  liver.  We  know 
how  readily  mineral  poisons  are  conveyed 
and  arrested  here,  and  we  recognize  the 
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edects  of  certain  vegetable  substances 
upoo  the  hepatic  secretion.  From  these 
&^  and  Crum  its  situation  between  the 
intestinal  and  general  circulations,  we 
may  reasooably  conclude,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  offices  of  the  liver  to  arrest  noxious 
matters  in  their  way  frova.  the  portal  into 
the  general  circulation,  to  neutralize  or 
deoompoee  them,  or  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  blood,  and  throw  them  out  again 
through  the  bile  ducts  into  the  intestine. 
The  very  admission  of  deleterious  agents 
into  the  portal  circulation  must  lead,  by 
diminiahing  the  reciprocal  attractions  of 
the  portal  olood  and  the  hepatic  corpus- 
cles, to  congestion  of  the  whole  portal 
circulation. 

Thus  prepared,  and  by  that  concurrence 
of  related  actions  which  we  everywhere 
witness  in  the  body,  the  congested  capil- 
laries of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
relieve  themselves  by  a  copious  watery 
exudation,  by  means  of  which  the  poison 
set  {tee  by  the  liver  is  washed  out  of  the 
alimentary  canaL  Such  probably  is  the 
mode  uf  action  of  elaterium,  colchicum, 
&C.  But  it  is  the  special  function  of  the 
fiver  to  prevent  putrid  decomposition 
within  the  body.  If  therefore  the  func- 
tion of  this  eland  be  depressed,  as  in  a 
oue  of  simpfe  vascular  congestion  flrom 
exposure  to  cold,  for  example,  a  septic 
poison  may  be  generated  within  the  body, 
and  set  up  all  the  symptoms  which  follow 
the  introduction  of  a  similar  poison  from 
without.  Doubtless,  so  long  as  the  liver 
is  in  active  healthy  condition,  any  septic 
poison  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal 
would  generally  be  neutralized  ;  but  if  the 
^nd  should  happen  to  be  torpid  at  the 
time,  then  the  unaltered  poison,  upon  ad- 
mission into  the  liver,  would  possibly 
arrest  the  secreting  corpuscles  in  the  elim- 
ination of  that  very  fluid  which  has  the 
power  of  renderit^  it  innocuous.  Very 
uttle  is  known  of  the  derangements  to 
which  the  liver  is  liable,  and  or  the  alter- 
ations which  its  secretion  undergoes.  We 
readily  obtain  evidence  of  the  grosser  ir- 
le^larities  of  the  kidnejrs,  biit  we  can 
judge  of  those  affecting  the  liver  only  by 
the  color  of  the  feces — a  good  general 
guide,  no  doubt ;  but  only  rarely  is  this 
means  of  diagnosis  available  in  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  diseases. 

Primary  vascular  congestion  of  the 
liver,  no  matter  how  produced,  leads  to  a 
vitiation  of  the  secretions  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  nervous  exhaustion  results 
from  arrested  nutrition.  Under  these 
conditions  the  liver  begins  to  degenerate, 
and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
tends  to  ulcerate,  the  blood  is  imperfectly 
depurated,  and  general  febrile  disturbance 
ensues.  Surely  if  high  fever,  violent  de- 
lirinm,  and  coma  are  the  consequences  of 
acute  suppression  of  the  bile,  the  pyrexia, 
headache,  and  the  most  severe  delirium, 


which  ever  accompany  Enteric  Fever, 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  that  diminu- 
tion and  derangement  of  the  hepatic  func- 
tion which  invariably  accompany  this  dis- 
ease. 

That  the  liver  is  early  and  gravely  de- 
ranged in  Enteric  Fever  is  proved  by  the 
&cts  already  mentioned  in  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  promi- 
nency of  those  symptoms  which  have  led 
observers  in  all  ages  to  designate  it  by  the 
terms,  "bilious,  gastro-bilious, "  Ac. 

In  place  of  a  thick,  heavy,  alkaline  se- 
cretion, rich  in  biliary  acids  and  coloring 
matter,  we  find  a  watery,  neutral,  or  often 
excessively  acid  bile,  notably  deficient  in 
its  essential  constituents,  and  sometimes 
putrid  at  its  very  source,  M.  Trousseau 
considers  the  flux  from  the  bowels  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  specific  catarrh.  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  specific  catarrh? 
Is  the  bowel  endeavoring  to  supply  defec- 
tive action  of  the  liver  by  carrying  away, 
in  some  unformed  state,  cons'titucnts  of 
the  blood  which  that  gland  should  have 
removed  as  glycocholic  and  taurocholic 
acids?  We  do  not  think  such  a  theory 
necessary.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  there  is  probably  some  attempt  at 
elimination,  but  in  the  subsequent  stages 
we  believe  that  the  diarrhoea  and  intes- 
tinal lesions  are  rather  due  to  congestion 
and  mere  local  irritation  than  to  any 
specific  cause.  This  would  appear  to  be 
the  case  from  consideration  oi  the  fact 
that  if  we  restrain  the  diarrhoea — the  as- 
sumed means  of  elimination — we  do  not 
aggravate  the  general  symptoms,  but 
positively  ameliorate  them ;  and  in  most 
cases  marked  improvement  follows  the 
complete  arrest  of  the  diarrhoea. 

Not  the  least  important  function  of  the 
liver  is  to  prevent  by  its  antiseptic  pro- 
perties the  decomposition  of  the  chyme ; 
take  away  this  preservative  influence  al- 
together from  tne  system,  and  fermenta- 
tion with  the  escape  of  gas  and  tympanitic 
distension  follow.  The  impure  chyme 
irritat^'B  the  debilitated  and  congested 
mucous  membrane,  and  what  wonder  then 
if  inflammation,  ending  in  ulceration  of 
Feyer's  patches  and  the  follicular  glands, 
should  result  ? 

But  why  should  these  particular  struc- 
tures suffer  more  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  intestinal  canal?  For  two  reasons, 
we  think  :  first,  on  account  of  the  greater 
vascularity  of  these  glands,  whereby  they 
most  readily  participate  in  local  conges- 
tion, and,  as  has  been  shown,  the  arrange- 
ments of  bloodvessels  within  them,  which, 
when  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  ren- 
ders them  liable  to  sloughing;  and  sec- 
ondly, on  account  of  their  delicate  cellular 
structure,  for  in  febrile  conditions  it  is  the 
active  growing  corpuscles  of  the  paren- 
chymatous organs  which  most  readily 
participate  in  the  inflammatory  process. 
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That  the  glands  of  the  lower  three  feet 
of  the  ileum  should  be  most  affected  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  significant  fact, 
and  it  is  one  tor  which  it  is  uitficult  to  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  Anatomy  will 
not  allow  us  to  ascribe  a  difference  in  func- 
tion between  the  solitary  and  agminated 
glands  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines  and  those  removed  to 
a  greater  distance  from  it ;  nor  do  we  find 
tliat  the  glands  of  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  ileum  have  such  a  difference 
m  their  immediate  associations  as  would 
account  for  unequal  participation  in  gene- 
ral disease ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  be 
led  to  assume  that  if  the  solitary  and 
Feyerian  glands  were  employed  in  some 
general  process  connected  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  blood  poison,  they  would  be 
similarly  affected.  Such,  however,  is 
rarely  or  almost  never  the  case  in  Enteric 
Fever,  for  the  Feyerian  glands  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  ileum  are  almost  always 
found  in  a  state  of  extreme  inflammation 
when  those  of  the  upper  two-thirds  exhibit 
no  morbid  change,  and  we  never  find 
Peyer's  glands  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ileum  ulcerated  when  those  of  the  lower 
are  uninflamed. 

The  following  considerations  may  afford 
some  explanation  of  these  facts.  First : 
there  appears  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to 
congestion  of  the  lower  than  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  ileum,  due  to  the  greater 
number  of  vascular  solitary  and  agmi- 
nated glands  situated  there,  and  also  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  small  and  large 
intestines  are  united.  The  abrupt  fold 
forming  the  ileo-ceecal  valve  is  similarly 
constituted  to  the  anal  sphincter,  and, 
like  it,  necessarily  causes  some  arrest  in 
the  flow  of  blood  beyond  its  margins.  We 
recognize,  therefore,  a  predisposition  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  to  participate 
in  inflammatory  action.  ISecondly:  if  we 
now  regard  the  derangement  which  exists 
within  the  digestive  canal  we  may  be  able 
to  find  an  exciting  cause  in  the  altered 
action,  which  doubtless  results  from  dis- 
turbance of  the  reciprocal  action  of  parts 
engaged  in  the  same  function,  but  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
distance.  Can  we,  for  example,  attribute 
the  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ileum  to  defective  action  of 
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But,  it  may  be  argued,  if  thia  were  the 
true  explanation  <M  the  lesions  of  the 
small  intestine,  how  is  it  that  the  large 
bowel  escapes ;  for,  according  to  the 
theory,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
intestinal  lesions  would  progressivelv  in- 
crease from  the  lower  third  of  the  ifeum 
downwards,  instead  of  being  confined,  as 
is  usually  the  ease,  to  the  lower  third  of 
the  ileum  and  caecum  ?  The  frequent  im- 
munity of  the  large  intestine  from  any 
considerable  participation  in  the  disease 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
irritation  set  up  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ileum,  by  the  vitiated  bile,  causes 
such  a  copious  exudation  of  fluid  from  this 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  the  ir- 
ritating matter  is  diluted,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  rapidly  carried  away  through  the 
great  intestine,  that  the  lower  portion  of 
9ie  alimentary  canal  usually  escapes  any 
severe  implication  in  the  intestinal  lesion. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
dejections  in  Enteric  Fever  are  chiefly 
thrown  off  from  that  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  where  the  inflammatory  irritation  is 
greatest — viz.  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum.  The  caecum,  where  the  secretions 
are  necessarily  retained  for  a  time,  is  often 
as  gravely  affected  as  the  last  six  inches  of 
the  ileum.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  the 
large  intestine  is  often  severely  involved 
in  the  disease,  and  occasionally,  as  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  showing,  it  is 
exclusively  affected, — a  fact  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  theory  here  advanced. 
Thirdly:  the  localization  of  the  intestinal 
disease  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  de- 
rangement of  that  particular  part  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum, 
just  as  destruction  of  the  eyeball  may  fol- 
low injury  of  the  orbital  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Morbid  anatomy  fails,  how- 
ever, to  reveal  such  derangement  of  the 
sympathetic  plexuses :  and  if  it  did,  there 
would  still  remain  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  a  general  febrile  condition  in  such 
limited  defect  of  nervous  action.  The 
question  naturally  arises  to  every  inquirer, 
whether  the  svmptoms  of  Enteric  Fever 
are  to  be  attributed  to  general  blood-poi- 
soning, or  whether  they  secondarily  arise 
as  a  consequence  of  a  localized  intestinal 
lesion.    From  the  foregoing  observations 
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the  disease  (e.  g.  case  3);  and  the  majority 
manifest  great  nervous  irritability  and 
proetratioa,  and  at  some  period  or  otlier, 
more  or  less  delirium.  In  every  case  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  derangement  of 
the  digestive,  cutaneous,  and  pulmonary 
functions  results  in  an  impure  condition  of 
the  blood ;  but  we  consider  that  in  many 
cases  the  nervous  symptoms  are  due  to 
nerroos  exhaustion  from  inanition,  or  to 
active  meningeal  congestion,  rather  than 
to  a  specific  olood-poisoning.  The  delir- 
ium partekes  very  much  of  the  character 
of  deurium  tremens,  and  there  is  frequent- 
ly very  notable  vascular  excitement  of  the 
cerebral  circulation.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  predomi- 
nant, we  are  forced  to  recognize  a  general 
blood-poisoning,  and  then  the  question 
arises.  Is  this  due  to  more  or  less  complete 
suppression  of  the  hepatic  function,  or  to 
the  admission  of  a  specific  poison  into  the 

feneral  circulation  ?  Probably  it  may  be 
ue  to  both  of  these  causes.  If  the  poison 
be  arrested  by  and  thrown  out  from  the 
liver,  no  general  blood-poisoning,  and, 
therefore,  no  grave  nervous  symptoms, 
may  ensue.  If  the  liver  be  unequal  to  the 
anest  and  elimination  of  the  poison,  it 
passes  unaltered  from  the  portal  into  the 
general  circulation,  and  symptoms  of 
general  blood-poisoning  at  once  appear ; 
and  if  the  gland  be  so  mr  deranged  in  the 
process  of  elimination  as  to  become  almost 
paralyzed  in  its  functions,  more  or  less 
complete  suppression  of  bile  would  be  an 
additional  cause  of  the  cerebral  symptoms. 

Associated  Pathology  of  Enteric 
Fever. 

Pneumoma. — The  lungs  and  the  intesti- 
nal and  mesenteric  glands  manifest  very 
great  sympathy  in  morbid  action.  In  two, 
at  least,  out  of  every  three  of  the  many 
cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  which  I  have 
examined,  I  have  found  the  solitary  and 
agminated  glands  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ileiun  and  the  mesenteric  glands  more 
«r  less  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  and  the 
former  often  very  gravely  ulcerated.  The 
same  sympathy  is  observed  when  the 
lungs  are  the  seat  of  common  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  pneumonia  we  shall  very 
often  find  corresponding  inflammation  of 
the  solitary  and  Peyerian  glands  of  the 


the  observations  of  Lonis,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  is  more  frequent  in  Enteric 
Fever  than  in  any  other  acute  disease. 
He  found  that  splenization,  simple  or  com- 
plicated with  partial  inflammation  of  the 
lung  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  existeel 
in  twenty  out  of  forty-six  cases  of  Enteric 
Fever,  and  in  seventeen  there  was  actual 
inflammation.  In  only  fifteen  cases  were 
the  lungs  healthy,  or  their  alterations 
slight,  little  extended  and  consisting  chief- 
ly of  change  of  color,  due  apparently  to 
diffuse  or  partial  congestions.  Thirty- 
eight  of  his  forty-six  patients  had  cough 
at  some  period  or  other  of  the  disease. 
(Louis,  Becher.  Fifevre  Typhoide,  vol.  i. 

L330  et  seq.)  These  observations  of 
uis  are  in  accordance  with  those  of 
every  other  observer.  In  upwards  of  thirty 
cases  examined  by  myself  I  have  found 
the  lungs  free  trom  the  effects  of  more  or 
less  extensive  inflammation  only  twice. 
[Such  a  freq^uency  of  pneumonia  in  Ty- 
phoid Fever  is  not  observed  either  in  pri- 
vate or  in  hospital  practice  in  Philadelphia. 
Bronchitis,  of  moderate  grade,  is  a  usual 
symptom,  beginning  during  the  first  week. 
Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs, 
in  some  cases,  when  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  lie  continuously  in  one  position,  on  the 
back.  It  affects  tne  posterior  lobes  of  both 
lungs ;  and  may  proceed  to  splenization 
or  nepatization,  sometimes  with  fatal 
result.— H.]  The  following  case  shows 
the  intimate  association  of  the  two  dis- 
eases. It  is  riven  by  M.  Forget  as  an  ex- 
ample of  "Follicular  Entente  of  the 
inflammatory  form :" — 

Case  7. — "A  strong  woman,  aged  23, 
after  exposure  to  hard  work  in  the  open 
air,  experienced  a  sense  of  painful  weari- 
ness, headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  thirst, 
shiverings  followed  by  heat,  &c.  Third 
day:  diarrhoea.  Fourth  day :  face  flushed ; 
skin  hot  and  dry,  pulse  frequent,  large, 
resisting;  respiration  frequent,  without 
cough  or  pain ;  tongue,  white  at  the  cen- 
tre, red  at  the  edges  ;  abdomen  indolent ; 
two  liquid  stools  to-day.  Fifth  dajr : 
tongue  red,  denuded  ;  meteorism  ;  a  liquid 
stool  in  the  night.  Sixth  day  :  pulse  120, 
a  little  nocturnal  delirium,  dyspnoe^ 
thoracic  sibilance.  Seventh  to  the  twentieth 
day :  continued  in  a  typhous  condition, 
with  purging,  dyspnoea,  and  more  or  less 
delirium.      Ttoenty- first  day:   delirium, 
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appeared  to  have  existed  for  some  time — 
indurated,  friable  behind  and  at  the  bases. 
Abdomen — partial  injection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Towards  the  csecum  were  met  with,  at 
first  fine  reticulated  and  swollen  Payer's 

f lands,  then  rounded  ulcerations,  which 
ecame  confluent,  confused,  fungous  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ileo-c«ecal  valve 
and  upon  it :  large  intestine  also  presented 
traces  of  inflammation  and  numerous  ul- 
cerations ;  smaller,  but  more  numerous 
than  in  the  small  intestine,  and  occupying 
almost  its  whole  length.  Mesenteric 
glands  engorged,  brownish.  Spleen  slightly 
enlarged,  friable.  Walls  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  covered  with  a  white  pultaccous 
matter."  (Trait6  de  I'Eaterite  follicu- 
leuse.  Obs.  Iv.  p.  414.) 

In  this  case  diarrhoea  and  dyspnoea 
appear  to  have  commenced  simultane- 
ously. The  patient  died  of  pneumonia. 
Talce  away  disease  from  the  one  lung,  and 
truly  we  nave,  as  far  as  the  symptoms 
and  morbid  changes  are  concerned,  a 
typical  case  of  Enteric  Fever.  Are  we, 
therefore,  to  attribute  the  lung  disease  in 
this  case  to  a  specific  typhoid  poison,  the 
presence  of  which  must  be  assumed  to  be 
proved  by  the  intestinal  lesion  ?  Or  may 
we  not  regard  the  pneumonia  and  enteric 
disease  as  mere  local  manifestations  of 
one  common  inflammatory  condition,  prob- 
ably produced  by  cold  ?  We  are  inclined 
to  adopt  the  latter  view.  In  the  outbreak 
of  Enteric  Fever  in  the  two  companies  of 
soldiers  under  Dr.  Grossheim's  care,  this 
acute  observer  could  find  no  other  cause 
for  the  disease,  but "  the  violence  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  military  exercises,  and 
the  necessary  exposure  to  great  cold  after 
being  overheated  by  violent  and  laborious 
corporeal  exertions."  (Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  187.) 

For  the  association  of  pneumonia  and 
Enteric  Fever,  see  also  cases  6  and  19. 

Pleurisy  is  almost  as  often  present  in 
Enteric  Fever  as  pneumonia.  Dr.  Mur- 
chison  observed  recent  adhesions,  or  efiii- 
sion  of  lymph,  in  six  out  of  nineteen 
cases ;  Sir  W.  Jenner,  in  six  out  of  fifteen; 
and  M.  Louis,  in  two  out  of  forty-six ;  but 
he  found  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  red- 
dishj  serous  efiusion  in  the  pleural  cavi- 
ties m  nineteen  other  cases.  (Murchison, 
p.  500.) 

C(ise8. — Julia  Hatch,  aged  about  30, 
died  of  pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  forty-fifth 
day  of  the  disease.  She  vraa  admitted  iiito 
the  hospital  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
following  note  was  made: — Fulse  120, 
tongue  moist  and  lurred,  skin  cool  and 
moist,  face  flushed,  respiration  accele- 
rated, slieht  dulness  on  percus'siou,  and 
pleuritic  friction  sound  at  the  base  of  the 
risht  lung  behind  ;  bowels  regular.  She 
improved,  and  took  food  with  a  relish  until 
the  twenty-fourth  day,  when  the  pleurisy 


attacked  the  left  side ;  the  febrile  symp- 
toms increased,  respiration  became  hur- 
ried and  oppressive.  A  second  blister  and 
mustard  poultice,  were  applied  to  the 
chest,  and  on  the  Ihirty-svxOi  day  pulse 
was  144,  feeble  ;  respiration  much  easier  ; 
face  less  livid ;  tongue  clean ;  mucous 
crepitation  and  friction  sound  still  heard, 
both  before  and  behind,  on  both  sides. 
Eats  mutton-chops  well.  After  this  date 
she  continues  to  get  worse.    On  the /o/ty- 

^r.<tf  day,  pulse  144 ;  respirations  50,  la- 
wed  ;  skin  hot  and  very  dusky  ;  dulness, 
crepitation,  and  friction  sound  still  heard. 
She  continued  in  the  same  state  till  the 
day  of  her  death.  The  condition  of  the 
skin,  tongue,  and  abdomen  was  carefully 
noted  from  day  to  day,  but,  throughout, 
the  digestive  function  was  most  regularly 
performed,  the  bowels  acted  naturally 
every  day,  and  the  motions  were  perfectly 
healthy.  Considering  her  febrile  con- 
dition, her  appetite  for  food  was  imusuai. 
On  the  thirty-fifth  day  she  asked  for  meat, 
and  enioyed  it.  The  abdomen  was  flat  and 
natural,  and  there  was  never  any  appear> 
ance  of  rash. 

Autopsy.  —  Body  considerably  emaci- 
ated ;  al>domen  flat.  Chest — costal  carti- 
lages partially  ossified  :  extensive  pleuritic 
adhesions  on  both  sides,  some  of  which 
were  old,  others  evidently  the  result  of  the 
last  illness ;  lower  lobe  of  right  lung  ad- 
herent to  the  diaphragm  and  side  of  chest, 
soft,  friable,  and  slightly  crepitant,  evi- 
dently recoverini?  from  recent  inflamma- 
tion. No  trace  of  tubercle  in  any  part  of 
the  lungs.  Heart  healthy,  containing  soft, 
yellow  clots  in  the  right  cavities.  Cecils — 
fibrinous  and  serous  exudation  in  the  are- 
olar tissue,  around  the  trachea,  and  be- 
tween the  muscles  in  front  of  it.  Slight 
oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  above 
the  glottis,  and  redness  of  the  trachea. 
Follicular  glands  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
much  enlarged,  with  violet,  swollen, 
everted  margins  and  gaping  orifices.  Ton- 
sils a  little  enlarged.  Uvula  much  swol- 
len. Abdomen — intestines  undistended  and 
undisturbed  ;  the  coils  of  the  small  intes- 
tine dark  purple.  The  whole  of  the  ileum 
was  intensely  inflamed,  and  every  Pey- 
erian  gland  swollen  and  prominent.  Thoee 
in  the  lower  three  feet  of  the  bowel,  and 
also  the  intervening  solitary  glands,  were 
greatly  swollen  and  ulcerated  —  whole 
patches  being  excavated  into  ragged  ul- 
cers, with  rounded,  everted,  intensely  vas- 
cular borders,  overlying  the  contiguous 
mucous  membrane  ;  the  irregularly-exca- 
vated centres  were  deeply  stained  with 
bile.  One  ulcer,  two  inches  from  the  ileo- 
csecal  valve,  alone  extended  to  the  mus- 
cular coat,  exposing  a  smooth  surface, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  soft,  swol- 
len, muscular  fibres.  The  non-ulcerated 
patches  formed  elevated  fiingous-like  ex- 
pansions.   Many  of  the  enlarged  solitary 
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frtands  were  deeply  excavated  at  the  cen- 
tre. The  intervening  mucous  membrane 
was  excessively  vascular.  The  ctecum 
was  congested,  the  large  intestine  healthy, 
and  contained  well-formed,  solid,  bright, 
ycOowi»h-brown  feces.  Mesenteric  glands 
nuich  enlarged,  congested,  and  soft.  The 
q>leen,  liver,  kidneys,  supra-renal  cap- 
rales,  and  organs  of  generation  were  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  gall  bladder  was  full 
c^  healthy,  green,  viscid  bile.  Although 
the  patient  was  subjected  every  day  to 
close  scrutiny,  there  was  no  suspicion  of 
intestinal  mischief  at  any  time ;  there  was 
not  the  faintest  external  indication  of  it, 
bat  the  reverse.  I  examined  the  case 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how 
&r  Peyer's  glands  are  affected  in  acute 
disease,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  rav- 
ages much  more  extensive  than  are  seen 
in  (wdinary  cases  of  Enteric  Fever,  and 
such  as  would  be  considered  to  be  emi- 
nently typical  of  the  disease. 

Laryngitis  is  a  rare  complication  of  En- 
teric Fever.  I  have  noted  it  in  two  cases. 
In  one  it  occurred  during  the  height  of 
&e  disease,  and  yielded  to  leeching  and 
blistering.  In  the  other  it  came  on  dur- 
ing convalescence.  Suffocation  impended 
for  two  days,  but  the  patient  escaped  by 
the  ejection  of  fragments  of  a  tough,  or- 
ganized membrane. 

[Bronchitii  has  been  already  mentioned 
as,  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  usual 
symptomatic  conditions,  most,  marked 
during  the  first  ten  days. — H.] 

Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria. — A  very 
dose  relationship  appears  to  exist  between 
these  diseases  and  one  variety  at  least  of 
Enteric  Fever.  All  are,  for  the  most 
part,  autumnal  diseases,  and  they  may  be 
observed  to  increase  and  decrease  to- 
gether, and  all  appear  to  arise  spontane- 
ously out  of  the  same  conditions.  Stober, 
L^chner,  and  Friedleben  maintain  that 
scarlatina  and  Enteric  Fever  prevail  epi- 
demically in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other,  the  one  prevailing  in  proportion  as 
the  other  declines.  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Bev.,  July,  1858,  p.  162.)  I  have 
known  several  mstances  of  scarlatina  or 
diphtheria  affecting  one  member  of  a 
&mily  and  Enteric  Fever  another,  simul- 
taneously. The  day  before  C.  B.  (case  1) 
came  into  the  hospital,  her  brother,  aged 
14,  was  admitted  with  "scarlatina  in  its 
most  marked  form. "  Sore  throat,  accom- 
panied by  the  exudation  of  white  pulta- 
ceons  matter  npon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fences,  frequently  accompanies  the 
early  symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever  [e.g., 
cases  4  and  7).  Diarrhcea  is  often  a  severe 
complication  in  scarlatina,  and  in  almost 
every  fetal  case  of  this  disease  inflamma- 
tory swelling  of  the  solitary  and  agminated 
tana  of  the  mesenteric  glands  will  be  found. 
After  most  careful  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  these  swollen  glands,  I  have 


failed  to  distinguish  the  slightest  difl^r- 
ence  between  them  and  those  of  the  first 
period  of  Enteric  Fever.  Scarlatina,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  often  laptses  into 
Enteric  Fever,  and  such  appears  to  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  Julia  Hatch  (case 
8).  I  have  described  this  case  under 
Pleurisy,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  appro- 
priate place  would  be  under  Scarlatina. 
I  failed  to  get  information  as  to  her  pre- 
vious history,  but  the  condition  of  the 
glands  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
neighl)oring  inflammatory  eftusions,  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  effects  of  scarla- 
tina. Dr.  Murchison  noted  the  co-exist- 
ence of  scarlatina  and  Enteric  Fever  in 
eight  cases,  and  the  appearance  of  scarlet 
rash  without  sore  throat  in  five  other 
cases  (pp.  518,  473).  Other  observers 
have  frequently  noticed  the  same  facts. 
Barthez  and  Rilliet  noted  the  co-existence 
of  diphtheria  and  Enteric  Fever  in  six 
cases,  Forget  in  two,  Louis  in  three,  and 
Murchison  in  one. 

The  following  case  of  "malignant  scar- 
latina," associated  with  the  anatomical 
lesions  of  Enteric  Fever,  is  related  by  M. 
Forget : — 

Case  9. — A  strong  man,  aged  20,  aflcr 
his  usual  work,  was  seized  with  shivering; 
during  the  night,  sensation  of  constriction 
in  the  throat,  headache,  fever,  Ac.  Third 
day :  carried  to  the  hospital ;  hands,  fore- 
arms, thighs,  and  chest  "offVcnt  une  belle 
coloration  scarlatineuse ;"  skin  burning 
hot ;  pulse  140.  small ;  tongue  red,  and 
covered,  as  well  as  the  mouth,  with  a 
white  pultaceous  coating ;  throat  painful; 
deglutition  very  painful;  no  diarrhoea; 
chest  normal,  i'ourt/i  day:  partial  stupor; 
eyes  injected ;  coloration  of  skin  persists ; 
sudamina;  pulse  160,  thready  ;  pultaceous 
coating  of  mouth  diminished ;  back  of 
throat  very  red,  swollen ;  deglutition  al- 
most impossible;  epigastrium  tender; 
death. 

H'ecroscopy. — Head — meninges  injected. 
Che.<it — lungs  engorged  throughout,  a  little 
friable  at  the  summit;  heart  filled  with 
white  clots.  Abdomen — gastric  and  duo- 
denal mucous  membrane  red,  manifestly 
inflamed ;  small  intestines  presented,  on 
approaching  the  ciecum,  numerous  Pey- 
er's glands,  of  which  some  were  simply 
dotted  black,  others  were  reticulated ;  the 
majority  were  red,  swollen,  firm,  elastic, 
and  prominent  (gaufr^es) ;  an  abundant 
miliary  eruption  (psorentcrie)  in  a  great 
extent  of  the  small  and  large  intestine, 
including  the  rectum. 

"  Ces  caracteres  anatomiques  sont  tons 
ceux  de  I'enterite  foUiculeuse  tres  devel- 
oppee,  avant  la  pfiriode  de  gangrene  et 
d'ulc6ration."   (Forcct,  Obs.  xix.  p.  144.) 

On  the  next  page  but  one,  the  same  ob- 
server gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  "  scar- 
latina suive  d'enterite  foUiculeuse." 

Such  is  the  association  which  subsists 
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between  scarlatina  and  Enteric  Fever — 
an  association  closer  and  more  frequent 
than  is  observed  between  the  former  and 
any  other  acute  disease,  and  one  which 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  some  closer 
connection  than  mere  accidental  intercur- 
rence. 

Tracing  the  connection  still  further,  we 
observe  that  the  physiognomy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  febrile  action  and  delirium, 
and  the  condition  of  the  tongue,  are  the 
same  in  both  diseases.  In  both  there  is 
a  tendency  to  epistaxis,  cracking  of  the 
lips,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and 
dropsy  (see  Anasarca).  In  the  other  dis- 
ease, the  solitary  and  agniinated  glands  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
(the  tonsils  and  intervening  follicular 
glands  of  the  tongue),  and  the  neighbor- 
mg  lymphatic  glands,  are  affected ;  in  the 
other  we  find  the  corresponding  parts  (the 
solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the 
ileum,  and  mesenteric  glands)  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  diseased. 
Whetherj  therefore,  we  couBider  these  two 
diseases  m  reference  to  their  origin,  their 
mode  of  development,  or  their  physiolo- 
gical anatomy,  we  still  find  in  either  case 
a  resemblance  between  them.  It  is  only 
in  their  subsequent  progress  that  we  re- 
cognize a  clear  distinction. 

This  distinction  has  reference,  Jfr»t,  to 
the  nature  of  the  contagious  poison — 
scarlatina  tends  to  spread  as  scarlatina, 
and  contagious  Enteric  Fever  as  Enteric 
Fever;  and  secondly,  to  the  progress  of 
the  two  diseases — the  one  falls  upon  the 
cutaneous  surface,  the  other  upon  the  mu- 
cous. With  regard  to  the  first  point,  tliere 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  contagious 
diseases — at  least  of  the  diseases  here 
compared — to  dissuade  us  from  tlie  as- 
sumption that  the  contagious  animal  poi- 
sons are  develoj)ed  within  the  body,  and 
derive  their  specific  clmracters  from  the 
particular  actions  to  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  there  subjected.  Tlius,  for 
example,  putrescent  substances  admitted, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  a  volatile  form  by  the 
respiratory  surface  into  the  arterial  blood, 
may  be  conceived  to  undergo,  during  the 

Srocess  of  absorption,  some  special  and 
efinite  change,  whereby  a  specific  poison 
is  formed  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
same  deleterious  agent  be  taken  in  a  liquid 
or  solid  form  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  thereby  admitted  into  that  limited 
portion  of  the  venous  system — the  portal 
circulation  —  we  may  reasonably  assume 


nation  of  the  differences  which  ultimately 
distinguish  the  two  diseases  if  we  consider 
that,  m  the  one  case,  the  liver,  a  most  po- 
tent converting  agent,  intervenes  between 
the  portal  and  systematic  circulations, 
and  that  by  its  agency  the  skin  and  kid- 
neys—the arterial  organs  most  afl'ected  in 
scarlatina — may  be  in  a  great  measure 
protected  from  a  poison  introduced  by  the 
alimentary  canaU  If  the  septic  poison  be 
simultaneously  admitted  into  the  blood  by 
the  lungs  and  intestinal  surface,  a  mixed 
disease — scarlatina  complicated  with  En- 
teric Fever,  or  the  converse — may  upon 
this  theory  result. 

Those  who  have  seen  most  of  these  two 
diseases,  and  have  studied  them  side  by 
side,  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  most  ready  to 
acknowledge  how  soon  their  distinctive 
characters  Decome  lost  in  the  intermediate 
modifications  which  are  observed  to  occur 
between  them. 

The  allied  afiection,  croup,  is  also  an  oc- 
casional associate  of  Enteric  Fever.  The 
following  case  ia  taken  from  M.  Louis's 
work  on  Tj'phoid  Fever : — 

Case  10. — Croup. — A  powerful  man, 
aged  23,  was  attacked  with  slight  pain  in 
the  throat,  preceded  by  fatigue,  lowness 
of  spirits,  anorexia,  thirst,  diarrhoea,  and 
slight  epigastric  pains.  Third  day : 
shivering,  heat,  and  sweating ;  diarrhoea 
each  day  very  considerable  ;  no  sensible 
increase  in  the  pains  in  the  throat. 
Fourth  ^  day :  considerable  diarrhoea. 
Seventh  "  day  :  considerable  epistaxis ; 
pains  in  the  throat;  soft  palate  red, 
without  swelling;  deglutition  difficult 
and  often  excited ;  a  sense  of  pricking 
and  heat  in  the  afl'ected  part.  Eighth 
day ;  pain  in  throat  continued ;  a  shining 
semi-opaque  false  membrane  upon  the 
tonsils,  sides  of  the  uvula,  which  is  in- 
flamed, and  upon  the  pharynx ;  voice  a 
little  changed  ;  pain  and  difficulty  of  de- 

flutition  ;  four  stools  and  copious  sweats 
uring  the  night;  some  lenticular  rose 
spots  upon  the  abdomen.  Ifivth  day : 
false  membrane  more  opaque,  voice  angi- 
nose,  larynx  a  little  tender,  respiration  a 
little  accelerated.  Tenth  day  :  false  mem- 
brane extending;  deglutition  causes  in- 
supportable anguish.  Eleventh  day  :  very 
fetid  breath ;  crouoal  voice ;  deglulitioa 
impossible.  Tvxlftk  day  :  delirium  and 
death. 

Necroscopy. — Cervical  glands  enlarged 
to  thrice  their  size  and  inflamed ;  false 
membrane  upon  the  pharjnx,  the  uvula. 
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being  dne  to  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  subjacent  cellular  tissue  ;  me- 
senteric glands  large,  of  an  amaranth  red, 
especiallv  near  the  caecum,  where  they 
were  softened ;  spleen  thrice  its  natural 
Tolume. 

"As  to  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  if  they  were  little  marked, 
they  annoimced,  nevertheless,  from  their 
commencement,  that  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease was  in  the  abdomen."  (Louis,  Obs. 
XX.  p.  187.) 

Eryidpelaa  is  not  frequently  associated 
with  Enteric  Fever.  Out  of  199  cases  of 
Enteric  Fever,  observed  by  Louis,  Cho- 
mel,  and  Jenner,  erysipelas  was  noticed 
in  twenty.  The  follonrin^  is  given  by 
Forget  as  a  case  of  Entenc  Fever.  "We 
would  rather  re^rd  it  as  a  case  of  ery- 
sipelas and  phlebitis. 

Case  11. — A  strong  man,  aged  38,  was 
under  treatment  in  the  surgical  wards  for 
erysipelas  of  the  left  hand,  and  on  a  cer- 
tam  day,  when  the  inflammation  was  in 
process  of  resolution,  he  was  seized,  with- 
out known  cause,  with  shivering,  followed 
by  heat,  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  thirst, 
diarrhcea,  and  considerable  prostration. 
He  was  transferred  the  same  evening  to 
the  medical  wards ;  expression  stupid, 
sub-icteric  tinge,  abdomen  tympanitic, 
gurgling,  tenderness  in  right  iliac  fossa. 
i3«eond,aay  :  same  state:  five  liquid  stools, 
TAtrdday  :  pulse  100  ;  six  liquid  stools. 
Fmalh  day :  same  state ;  diarrhoea ;  trem- 
bling of  hands.  The  patient  bad  been 
bled  on  the  3r8t  day,  and  to-day  one  of 
the  punctures  is  found  gaping  and  exud- 
ing a  puriform  fluidj  and  the  forearm  and 
arm  invaded  by  an  mflammatory  (pdema- 
tons  swelling  very  painful  on  pressiu-e. 
Fifth  day:  pulse  120;  prostration  and 
stupor  increasing  ;  several  liquid  stools ; 
cough ;  disseminated  rales  ;  sub-delirium, 
and  deiath  the  same  evening. 

Secroacopy. — Jaundiced  tinge  of  skin, 
right  arm  is  considerably  swollen ;  pus 
exudes  on  pressure  from  the  gaping  wound 
in  the  vein  ;  vein  thickened  for  length  of 
two  inches  above  the  wound.  Che^ — 
longs  healthy,  except  a  little  posterior  en- 
gorgement. Ahdomen — alimentary  canal 
bealthv  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ileo-c«e- 
eal  valve ;  Feyer's  glands  are  met  with 
reticulated  and  swollen  ;  in  the  intervals 
a  slight  peorentary  ;  nearer  the  valve,  and 
upon  it,  several  patches  are  in  the  same 
state,  but  redder,  more  swollen,  evidently 


the  solitary  and  agminated  glands,  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  the  spleen — in  a 
general  febrile  condition.  Had  Peyer's 
patches  been  found  in  an  ulcerated  condi- 
tion, the  erysipelas,  which  is  clearly  the 
primary  disease  in  this  case,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  considered  to  be  a  sec- 
ondary complication  of  latent  Enteric 
Fever. 

The  following  case  shows  such  implica- 
tion of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glauds 
in  a  general  inflammatory  condition,  as  is 
very  common  in  acute  disease. 

Uftse  12. — Mary  W.,  aged  40,  came  un- 
der my  care  for  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face,  August  12, 1865.  She  had  continued 
pyrexia  and  muttering  delirium.  Pulse 
110  to  130 ;  the  urine  was  often  retained, 
and  the  bowels  were  conflned;  tongue  dry 
and  brown;  evacuations  sometimes  passed 
involuntarily;  urine  contained  a  little  al- 
bumen; the  stools  were  solid  and  natural; 
she  died  on  the  tenth  day  after  admission, 
i/ead— brain  healthy,  but  the  vessels  con- 
gested ;  two  ounces  of  serum  in  the  ven- 
tricles. C/iMt — lungs  congested  and  car- 
nified  below  and  behind;  healthy  in  front; 
heart  normal.  Ahdomen — stomach,  save 
a  little  finely  dotted  patch  of  ecchymosis, 
duodenum,  and  jejunum,  healthy.  Lower 
portion  of  the  ileum  and  commencement 
of  the  large  intestine  injected.  Peyer's 
glands  in  the  last  three  feet  of  the  ileum  a 
little  swollen  and  prominent;  the  inter- 
vening mucous  membrane  strewn  with 
enlarged  solitary  glands  the  size  of  hemp- 
seeds,  giving  to  toe  finger,  as  it  passed 
over  the  in&med  membrane,  a  granular 
sensation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
transverse  colon,  corresponding  to  one  of 
the  longitudinal  bands,  was  nighly  in- 
flamed. Some  Peyer's  glands,  higher  up 
in  the  intestine,  were  stained  with  sul- 

Ehide  of  iron,  and  were  dotted  with 
lack.  Here  and  there  the  contiguous 
mucous  membrane  was  also  stained  black. 
She  had  taken  perchloride  of  iron.  The 
colon  contained  solid  natural  feces. 
Spleen  weighed  five  ounces,  and  both  it 
and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  natural 
in  size,  color,  and  consistence.  Kidneys 
and  pancreas  congested.  Liver  weighed 
two  pounds  fourteen  ounces;  it  was  pale, 
soft,  and  greasy;  bile  pale  yellow. 

Erysipelatous  oedema  qf_  the  glottis  has  oc- 
casionally caused  death  in  Enteric  Fever. 
Several  cases  are  recorded  by  Jenner  and 
Trousseau. 
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for  the  examination  of  the  spine,  which  is 
the  seat  of  sharp  pains  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent ;  the  joints  are  equally  painful ;  the 
muscles  and  skin  are  everywhere  ex- 
tremely sensitive  ;  pricklincf  sensations  in 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  she  can- 
not stand;  skin  hot;  pulse  100,  small  and 
hard ;  tongue  furred  ;  mouth  clammv ; 
anorexia ;  thirst ;  abdomen,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  surface,  tender ;  one  stool  a 
day.  We  diagnose  a  cerebro-spinal  affec- 
tion. Seventeenth  day  :  acute  pains  ;  the 
patient  says  she  cannot  feel  her  limbs,  but 
when  they  are  touched  she  complains  of 
extreme  sensitiveness ;  spine  painfUl  on 
pressure  throughout  its  whole  extent; 
bowels  confined.  Eighteenth  day:  general 
pains ;  the  patient  cannot  move.  Nme- 
teenlh  day:  delirium,  plaints;  acute  gene- 
ral pains;  stools  and  urine  involuntary; 
skin  hot ;  sweating ;  pulse  112,  large  and 
supple.  Tiventieth  day :  same  state ;  dia- 
phoresis, sudamina,  vomiting,  and  nu- 
merous stools.  Twenty-second  day:  vom- 
iting ceased;  numerous  involuntary  stools; 
abdominal  gurgling ;  immobility ;  acute 
pains  provoked  oy  movement ;  pulse  120. 
Tuxnty-third  day :  continued  delirium ; 
involuntary  stools.  Twenty-fourth  day : 
the  patient  is  pale,  almost  pulseless,  and 
bathed  in  cold  sweats ;  died  this  day." 

Necropsy  twenty-two  hours  after  death. 
— Bead— meninges  slightly  injected;  brain 
of  natural  appearance  ana  consistency;  a 
little  serum  in  the  ventricles;  covenngs 
of  the  cord  much  injected ;  a  gireat  quan- 
tity of  serum  flowed  ftom  the  spinal  canal. 
The  «ptnaZ  marrow  "  est  ramollie  dans  une 
gran^  6tendue,  sans  changement  de  cou- 
leur ;  ce  phdnomfene  est  evidemment  ca- 
dav6rique. "  Abdomen — stomach  inflamed 
in  patches.  Small  intestines  present  only 
some  vascular  ramifications  to  within  two 
feet  froxa  the  ctecum ;  then  granulations 
(psorentfrie)  appear,  then  reticulated 
Feyer's  patches,  others  ulcerated  very 
numerous;  some  appear  to  be  cicatrizing, 
and  some  already  cicatrized  ;  in  the  large 
intestine  some  isolated  follicles  appear  to 
be  affected;  mesenteric  glands  engorged; 
spleen  and  liver  present  nothing  of  im- 
portance; the  bladder  contains  turbid 
fetid  urine,  ^nd  its  mucous  membrane  is 
strongly  injected  and  dotted.  (Obs. 
xxviil  p.  286.— Forget.) 

M.  Forget  had  headed  this  case  "  En- 
tente folhculeuse  latente,  prise  pour  une 
affection  fi^rdbro-spinale.  Forme,  rheu- 
matismale."  And  after  he  has  aetailed 
the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appear- 
ances transcribed  above,  he  asks,  "  Where 
is  the  practitioner  who  would  not  have 
been  deceived,  as  we  have  been,  by  ap- 
pearances so  fallacious?  How  recognize 
a  case  of  follicular  enteritis  under  such  a 
predominance  of  sensitive  nervous  phe- 
nomena?" Only  by  regarding  lesions  of 
Peyer's  patches  so  long  ana  so  evnlu- 


sively  that  no  other  pathological  condi- 
tion can  be  conceived  possible,  we  an- 
swer. 

M.  Forget  attributes  the  softening  of 
the  cord  to  post-mortem  changes,  but  the 
cord  is  not  softer  than  the  circumferential 
parts  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  equally  well  pro- 
tected from  maceration  by  its  vascular 
coverings,  and,  from  its  situation  in  the 
axis  of  the  body,  it  is  less  liable  to  post- 
mortem changes  than  the  brain  itself, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  described  "  de  con- 
sistance  et  d 'aspect  naturels. "  "We  know 
of  no  symptoms,  or  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, which  could  more  positively  assure 
us  of  the  existence  of  inflammatory  soft- 
ening of  the  cord,  than  those  which  the 
eminent  Strasbutg  professor  here  places 
before  us. 

Phthisis.  —  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
similarity  between  the  symptoms  of  tu- 
bercular ulceration  of  the  intestines,  asso- 
ciated with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
those  of  Enteric  Fever,  I  will  here  trans- 
late two  cases  from  M.  Louis's  work  on 
Typhoid  Fever,  and  which  this  eminent 
author  gives  as  examples,  the  one  of  or- 
dinary Enteric  Fever,  accompanied  by 
delirium,  and  the  other  of  latent  Enteric 
Fever,  but  which,  with  due  deference  to 
so  great  an  authority  on  both  phthisis 
and  Typhoid  Fever,  we  feel  bound,  from 
our  own  observations,  to  regard  as  cases 
of  tubercular  disease.  We  might  have 
adduced  instances  in  which  the  lungs 
were  most  extensively  diseased,  from  our 
own  practice,  but  we  prefer  to  place  be- 
fore the  reader  the  description  and  con- 
clusions of  some  other  author.  The  reader 
will  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  these  two  cases,  bearing  in  mind  the 
frequent  co-existence  of  tubercular  disease 
of  Peyer's  and  the  solitary  glands  in  pul- 
monary phthisis,  and  the  diflSculty  which 
exists  m  distinguishing  acute  tubercular 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  glands 
of  the  ileum,  from  the  corresponding  le- 
sions of  ordinary  Enteric  Fever. 

Case  14. — A  young  woman,  aged  17, 
"d'un  embonpoint  mediocre,"  had  had 
cough  for  four  weeks,  and  in  consequence 
of  afflicting  intelligence  suffered  headache, 
loss  of  appetite  and  strength,  thirst,  in- 
creased heat,  constipation ;  the  headache 
was  relieved  by  leeches,  the  other  symp- 
toms continued  to  the  eighth  day.  She 
took  some  ipecacuanha,  which  produced 
bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  with  pains 
in  the  hyp(^strium ;  cough  a  little  in- 
creased. jVtwtA  day:  sleepy;  slight  de- 
lirium at  night ;  belly  everywhere  tender 
on  pressure,  supple ;  no  tympanites ;  one 
stool ;  pulse  105 ;  intense  dry  heat ;  some 
lenticular  rose  spots  on  the  back  and  an- 
terior and  lateral  parts  of  the  chest ;  cough 
moderately  frequent ;  oppression  of  the 
chest,  mucous  rSles ;  in  the  evening  tran- 
quil but  profound  delirium.     TerUA  day  : 
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partly  recovered  consciousness;  tongue 
red  and  moist ;  abdomen  tympanitic,  a 
little  tender  on  pressure ;  heat  considera- 
ble ;  startings  continue.  Thirteenth  day : 
pulse  weak ;  mucous  sputa,  some  streaked 
with  blood  ;  a  little  crepitation  at  Imse  of 
right  lung  behind ;  continuation  of  the 
Involuntary  movements  and  meteorism; 
continued  drowsiness  during  the  day,  and 
deliriom  at  night.  Fowiemth  day:  me- 
teotism  decreased,  three  or  four  involun- 
tary stools ;  crepitant  rfiles  heard  over 
the  sides  of  the  chest.  Fifteenth  to  ntTi«- 
teeMOi  day  :  profound  drowsiness  and  de- 
lirium at  night ;  on  the  evening  of  the 
mncteenth  day  respirations  much  embar- 
rassed, 60.  Tuoentieth  day  :  delirium  and 
ineffectual  eflforts  to  put  the  arms  out  of 
bed;  death. 

NeeroBcopy. — Biead — ^brain  and  meninges 
apparently  normal,  only  moderately  in- 
j^jted.     Chest — lungs  free,  filling  the  cav- 
ity of  the  chest,  of  a  tender  rose-color  in 
flxmt,  a  little  engorged  behind  for  some 
extent,   strewn  internally  with  a  great 
nombex'  of  gray  semi-transparent  granula- 
tioos;   bronchi  injected,   their  last  divi- 
sions covered  with  a  puriform  secretion. 
Abdomen — mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intratine  very  soft,  of  an  obscure  red  near 
ibe  csBcnm;  Peyer's  patches  were  only 
visible  in  the  ileum ;  those  nearest  the 
jejnnom  were  pale  and  obscure,  the  rest 
red    and    successively    more    developed, 
larger,  and  more  thickened  in  proportion 
as  they  were  nearer  the  ileo-cjecal  valve ; 
those  m  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum  were 
ulcerated,  their  mucous  membrane  more 
or  less  destroyed,  and  in  some  the  muscu- 
lo fibr^  wmch  were  red  and  thickened, 
were  discovered.  The  non-ulcerated  plates 
were  aboat  a  line  in  thickness.     Between 
Peyer's  piatches  were  others  much  smaller, 
irregular,  and  otherwise  resembling  them, 
and   some  yellow,  miliary  granuuitions. 
Hie  last  two  inches  of  the  mucous  mem- 
btane    were    entirely   destroyed    around 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  circurnference,  and 
tliB  sabmiKoas  cellular  tissue  was  more 
or  less  red  and  thickened.    Large  intes- 
tine: mucous  membrane  thickened  and 
Tory  soft,  and  presented  a  considerable 
nomber    of    grayish,    lenticular    spots, 
marked  with  a  black  point  in  their  cen- 
be.    All  the  mesenteric  glands  were  red 
and  livid,  and  those  near  the  caecum  very 
laige  and  soft.      The  mesocolic  glan^ 
were  in  the  same  condition.    The  spleen 
was  nearly  double  its  volume.    (Louis: 
Obs.  xxxiv.  p.  25,  vol.  ii.) 

It  is  strange  that  Louis,  of  all  other  ob- 
Knrers,  should  consider  the  foregoing  to 
be  a  case  of  Typhoid  Fever,  when  the 
history  and  anatomical  characters  are  so 
plainly  those  of  acute  tuberculosis.  The 
nature  of  the  other  case  is  still  more  ap- 
parent. 

Caae  15. — A  spare  man,  aged  25,  hav- 


ing short  breath  fh>m  the  age  of  ten  years, 
is  taken  with  the  following  symptoms : 
Disgust  of  food,  thirst,  cough,  shiverings 
followed  by  heat.  These  symptoms  con- 
tinued, with  constipation,  until  the  tvoenti/' 
first  day,  when  he  was  admitted  into  thie 
hospital  of  La  Charit6.  He  presented  the 
same  symptoms  with  a  slight  oppression 
at  the  epigastrium ;  constipation  still ; 
heat  of  skin  a  little  exalted,  general  mois- 
ture; pulse  large  and  moderately  full; 
cough  infrequent;  some  mucous  expec- 
toration; natural  respiratory  murmur; 
moderate  weakness.  TwerUy-fi/ih  day  : 
some  lenticular  rose  spots  on  the  abdomen 
and  chest;  pulse  86.  Up  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  day  the  patient  continued  station- 
ary, then  for  the  first  time  he  had  spon- 
taneous diarrhoea,  and  grew  paler  and 
weaker.  Thirty-eighth  day :  a  sudden 
and  violent  pain  in  right  testicle  and  cor- 
responding part  of  hypogastrium,  accom- 
panied by  a  little  snivering.  The  pain 
came  on  again  in  the  night,  and  bis  slen- 
der body  was  covered  with  large  drops  of 
sweat ;  ne  had  neither  nausea,  nor  vomit- 
ing, nor  tympanites ;  pulse  104.  Thirty- 
ninth  A«y:  copious  diarrluea ;  several  vom- 
itings of  green  bile ;  sweats  and  pain 
continued  all  day.  These  symntoms  con- 
tinued up  to  the  forty-fi/Ui  day,  when 
there  was  great  abdominal  pain  and  vom- 
iting.   He  died  this  day. 

Necroscopy. — Considerable  emaciation. 
Head — slight  sub-arachnoid  effusion.  Chest 
— the  summit  of  the  left  lung  presented 
some  cellular  adheuons,  was  a  little  hard 
and  unequal,  and  offered  for  the  depth  of 
two  inches  a  considerable  number  of  gray, 
semi-transparent  granulations,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  tuberculous  excavation 
was  found,  the  size  of  a  nut,  partly  emptor, 
and  communicating  with  the  Dronclu. 
Below,  the  pulmonarv  tissue  was  in  the 
normal  condition.  Tne  right  lung  was  in 
the  same  condition.  AMomen — general 
peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  small 
mtestine  about  five  inches  from  the  cae- 
cum ;  red  patches,  due  to  injection  of  the 
peritoneum  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  small  intestine ;  internally,  this  part 
of  the  bowel  presented,  at  about  twenty- 
four  inches  from  the  ctecum,  a  transverse 
ulceration  about  }ths  of  an  inch  in  extent, 
opposite  the  mesentery,  having  the  at- 
tenuated muscular  coat  for  its  base,  and 
the  edges  were  not  very  prominent,  and 
slightly  grayish.  Six  similar  ulcerations 
existed  in  the  last  six  inches  of  the  ileum, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  first  of  them  the 
perforation,  measuring  about  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  was  found.  The 
edges  of  this  ulcer  were  very  thin,  and 
partly  formed  by  the  peritoneum  alone. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  a  little  red, 
and  three  or  four  times  their  natural  vol- 
ume, and  had  only  half  their  usual  con- 
sistence;  liver   a  little   pale  and  soft; 
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Bpleen  twice  its  natural  volume,  a  little 
pale  and  soft. 

"The  thirst,  anorexia,  pains  in  the 
head,  and  the  shiverings  clearly  indicate 
the  commencement  of  the  illness  in  this 
case.  It  was  only  after  three  weeks  that 
the  pains  in  the  belly  were  experienced. 
Diarrhoea  came  on  as  late  as  the  thirty- 
seventh  day.  The  ulcerations  of  the  in- 
testine being  the  most  profound  and  with- 
out doubt  the  oldest  lesions  observed,  to 
these  ought  to  be  attributed,  in  great  part 
at  least,  the  febrile  symptoms  present  at 
the  commencement.  It  is  requisite,  how- 
ever, to  remark  that  the  tuberculous  affec- 
tion commenced,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, witli  the  principal  disease :  yet  as 
ulcerations  of  the  small  intestine  had  the 
characters  of  those  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  typhoid  affection,  and  as  the 
state  of  the  mesenteric  glands'  could  only 
be  referred  to  tliat  condition,  this  disease 
has  evidently  had  the  greatest  share  in 
producing  the  symptoms  and  lesions  ob- 
served, and  we  can  only  place  this  case  in 
the  chapter  upon  the  latent  typhoid  affec- 
tion."   (Louis,  Obs.  xliii.  p.'232,  et  seq.) 

Endemic  Intermittent  and  Bemittent  Fe- 
vers.—  One  of  the  most  general  fects 
observed  in  reference  to  Enteric  Fever,  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  intermittence 
in  the  pyrexial  condition.  The  commis- 
eioners  appointed  to  investigate  the 
French  epidemics  of  Enteric  Fever,  "call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  more  or  less 
pernicious  intermittent  or  at  least  remit- 
tent character,  was  manifested  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances."  (De 
Claubry,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.,  tome 
xiv.  p.  71.)  "A  great  number  of  cases  of 
Typhoid  Fever  presented,  either  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  transient 
symptoms  of  simple  intermittent  fever,  or 
during  its  further  progress,  intermittent 
or  at  least  remittent  phenomena,  which 
rendered  the  employment  of  quinine  ne- 
cessary."- (Ibid.  p.  11.)  M.  Trousseau 
(Clinique  M6dicale)  records  cases  to  show 
that  "  Enteric  Fever  may  simulate  at  first 
intermittent  fever,  and  reciprocally,  an 
intermittent  fever  may  assume  at  the 
commencement  the  characters  of  Typhoid 
Fever."  (P.  247,  2d  Edition.)  "It  is 
especially  in  countries  where  marsh  inter- 
mittent levers  are  endemic,  and  with  in- 
dividuals who  have  recently  left  their  own 
country,  that  we  see  Enteric  Fever  as- 
sume at  its  commencement  an  intermit- 
tent type."    (P.  250.) 


Intermittent  fever  is,  in  the  present 
day,  nearly  extinct  in  England.  Its  last 
strongholds  are  to  be  found  in  the  north 

gart  of  Kent.  There,  about  the  Isle  of 
heppey,  and  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
Swale,  It  still  lingers.  At  Milton,  for  ex- 
ample, ague  is  still  common  in  the  autumn. 
"The  drinking  water  is  obtained  from 
wells,  and  the  general  sanitary  condition, 
as  regards  drainage  and  the  non-removal 
of  nuisances,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever  at  times,  and  scarlatina  in  a 
severe  form  was  prevalent  at  the  time  of 
the  inspection. "  (Rep.  by  Dr.  G.  Whit- 
ley, as  to  quantity  of  a^e  now  prevailing 
in  England.  Sixth  Rep.  Privy  Council, 
1863,  p.  432.) 

At  Holbeach  and  Long  Sutton,  Ague 
and  Euteric  Fever  were  both  prevalent. 
The  drainage  of  these  places  is  bad,  and 
the  water  supply  bad,  being  from  pits  (p. 
441).  "  Very  nearly  all  tlie  medical  men 
who  had  had  opportunities  of  forming  an 
opinion  concerning  the  co-existence  of 
ague  and  typhoid  fever  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts, were  of  opinion  that  the  local  con- 
ditions which  protluced  the  former  are 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  Mr.  Keddell,  with  forty  years'  ex- 
perience in  Sheppey,  believed  that  when 
ague,  from  certain  conditions  of  surfece, 
is  rife  in  summer,  bilious,  remittent,  and 
typhoid  fevers  prevail  in  autumn."  (Ibid, 
p.  452.) 

My  friend  Mr.  Charles  Mayo  informs 
me,  from  extensive  personal  observation, 
that  the  "  camp  fever"  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  generally  recognized  as  a 
"  typho-malarious  fever,"  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea, 
rose  rash,  &c.  were  associated  with  those 
of  intermittent  fever.  The  typhoid  symp- 
toms occasionally  predominated,  and  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  lesions  of 
Feyer's  glands.  [See,  on  a  subsequent 
page,  a  mrther  account  of  American  Ty- 
pho-malarial  Fever. — H.] 

It  is  evident  from  the  fore^ing  obser- 
vation that  an  investigation  into  the  na- 
ture of  Enteric  Fever  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  severer  forms  of  intermittent  fever. 
The  Walcheren  fever  offers  itself  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  Dr.  Davis'  has 
given  a  very  clear  and  minute  description 
of  this  disease.  "The  Walcheren  fever," 
he  says,  "assumed  the  quotidian,  tertian, 
double-tertian,  and  even  remitting  type. 
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turned  character.  I  believe  the  Walcheren 
lever  in  many  instances  would  have 
oe&sed  bat  for  the  derangement  it  had 
occasioned  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  be- 
coming in  some  measure  a  secondary  dis- 
ease." (P.  12,  et  seq. )  The  prenumitory 
mftnploms  were  weakness,  nausea,  head- 
ache, universal  languor,  dejection  of  spi- 
rits, always  combined  with  a  vitiated 
atat«,  suppression  or  diminution  of  the 
intestinal  and  biliary  secretions. 

After  the  paroxysms,  headache,  confused 
intellect  for  two  or  tnree  days,  ending  in 
cama  and  stupor.     At  other  times  con- 
tinued pyrexia,  whiteness  of  the  tongue, 
distension  and  uneasiness  of  the  epigastric 
r^on,  and  anorexia.    Then  the  bowels 
became  painful,  and  there  were  diarrhoea, 
discharge  of  mucua,  or  much  blood  inter- 
minglea  with  feces,  Ac.  &c.    These  symp- 
toms would  be  obecured  by  the  paroxysm, 
to  reappear  after  it  was  over  (p.  18).    "All 
the  patients  with  the  quartan  type  under 
my  care  were  very  prone  to  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,    thirst,    pyrexia,    emaciation, 
daily  exacerbations  of  hectic,  local  pains, 
and  general  irritation,  constituting  an  un- 
manageable  disease  which  wore  away  the 
patient's  stren^b,  and  utterly  exhausted 
him"  (p.  17).     Delirium  was  seldom  for- 
midable;   epistaxis   frequently  occurred. 
Hectic  was  a  I  most  uniformly  the  character 
of  the  pyrexia.    Grray,  clay-colored  waterj- 
stoojg,  and  rapid  marasmus,  were  common 
in  cases  tending-  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Such  were  the  symptoms  of  "  the  con- 
tinued fever  or  long-continued  paroxysm," 

[Fig.  11. 


Bemlttlng  lytls  la  est«rlo  forer.] 

»hen  the  order  of  the  periods  became  so 
completely  overturned  that  it  was  difficult 
tobnog  the  fever  to  its  proper  type  again 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease,  we  shall  find  positive  evi- 
dence of  lesion  of  the  solitary  and  agminate 
glands  of  the  small  intestines,  in  at  least 
six  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Davis. 


Usually  both  the  small  aud  large  intestine 
were  involved  in  the  disease,  and  its  rav- 
ages greatest  in  the  latter.  Thus,  in  case 
29,  we  have  a  description  of  the  post-mor- 
tem appearances  of  dysentery  implicating 
the  small  intestine :  —  Colon  ulcerated 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Bectum 
much  ulcerated  and  had  sloughed  near  its 
termination.  Jejunum  and  ileum  "  inter- 
spersed with  black  spots  internally;  the 
intervening  spaces  red,  and  raised  up  into 
little  protuberances,  resembling  granula- 
tions of  flesh,  not  unlike  a  cock's  comb." 
Liver  large,  black,  and  soft.  Spleen  soft, 
of  enormous  size.  Mesenteric  glands  en- 
larged (p.  173). 

In  case  32  the  lai^  and  small  intestines 
appear  to  have  been  pretty  equally  affected. 
''The  small  intestines  were  of  a  deep  pur- 
ple color,  and  interspersed  on  their  inner 
side  with  tubercles  and  small  ulcers,  re- 
sembling chancres.  The  colon  and  rectum 
had  numerous  tubercles  and  ulcerations." 
Spleen  weighed  four  i)ounds,  and  was  uni- 
formly soft  throughout.  Mesenteric  glands 
enlarged  (p.  175). 

In  case  34  the  lesions  were  more  appar- 
ent in  the  small  than  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. The  convolutions  of  the  small  intes- 
tines were  united  together  by  condensed 
coagulable  lymph.  They  were  of  a  red- 
dish color,  aud  interspersed  with  small 
red  eminences  on  their  inner  surface. 
The  coats  of  the  colon  were  thickened. 
Liver  large  and  black.  Spleen  firm  and 
dark,  weighed  four  pounds. 

The  particular  characters  of  the  intesti- 
nal lesions  are  thus  clearly  described 
by  Dr.  Davis.  The  ileum  and  jeju- 
num were  frequently  interspersed 
with  "tubercles  inflamed  and  ulcer- 
ated in  different  parts.  Here  and 
there  small  eminences  of  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head,  or  round  bodies  with 
an  ulcer  at  the  point,  or  little  ragged 
ulcers,  excavated  in  the  middle,  re- 
sembling chancres,  or  one  large,  or  a 
succession  of  small  ulcers  spreading 
wide  upon,  and  deep  into,  the  coats 
of  the  intestines.  Color  of  these  tu- 
bercles various,  consistence  firm. 
While  their  points  were  yellow  their 
edges  were  hard,  and  their  bases  al- 
most black,  like  a  lump  of  decayed 
flesh.  They  did  not  come  fairly  to 
suppuration,  but  appeared  gradually 
to  crumble  away  and  degenerate  into 
a  scabrous  ulcer.  These  bodies  had 
thoir  origin  beneath  the  villous  coat 
of  the  intestine."  (P.  191.) 

From  the  above  description  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  solid 
and  agminate  glands  of  the  intestine  in 
these  fetal  cases  of  intermittent  fever  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  assumed  to  be 
characteristic  of  Enteric  Fever.  We  have 
already  seen  that  both  forms  of  fever  are 
developed  amidst  the  same  conditions,  and 
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we  therefore  unhesitatingly  conclude  that 
Enteric  Fever  is  often  a  part  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  the  converse. 

Dysentery.— Ailer  the  foregoing observar 
tions  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  relation  between 
Dysentery  and  Enteric  Fever.  But  the 
connection  between  these  two  diseases  is 
too  important  to  receive  only  a  cursory 
notice.  Even  in  reference  to  Enteric  Fe- 
ver alone,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  ulceration  sometimes  spreads  to  the 
large  intestines,  when  the  lesions  of  the 
snmll  intestine  are  in  process  of  repara- 
tion. The  following  isolated  case  recorded 
by  Forget,  may  be  briefly  mentioned  to 
show  how  the  enteric  disease  may  be  pro- 
longed by  subsequent  lesion  of  the  large 
intestine. 

Case  16. — A  patient  was  laid  up  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever  for 
a  month,  then,  after  a  few  days'  intermis- 
sion, profuse  dysenteric  diarrhoea,  tenes- 
mus, and  colic  pains  set  in,  and  after  con- 
tinuing for  about  twenty  days  killed  the 
patient.  In  the  last  two  feet  of  the  ileum, 
''numerous  white  shining  spots,  of  varia- 
ble extent,  smaller  than  the  ulcerated 
Peyer's  patches,  and  evidently  cicatrices, 
were  found.  The  ileo-cffical  intestine  was 
profoundly  altered  in  all  its  extent  from 
the  OTeat  valve  to  the  anus ;  it  was  brown, 
black,  hypertrophied,  vegetant,  and  soft- 
ened, presenting  ulcerations  of  various 
depth."  (Forget,  Obs.  xlii.  p.  351.) 

Itokitansky  describes  "  the  typhous  pro- 
cess in  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  small 
intestine,"  as  distinct  from  "the  dysen- 
teric process"  observed  in  the  large  mtes- 
tine.  But  this  distinction  is  purely  artifi- 
cial. In  the  following  well-marked  case 
of  Enteric  Fever  which  lately  died  under 
my  care,  the  large  intestine  was  the  more 
extensivelv  ulcerated,  and  the  ulcers  in 
both  small  and  large  intestine  were  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  so-called  "dysen- 
tenc  ulcers." 

Case  17.— Catherine  M.,  aged  23,  resid- 
ing at  Stanmore,  near  London,  was  taken 
ill  this  autumn  with  headache,  much 
shivering,  pain  in  the  back,  and  diarrhoea. 
Fever  and  diarrhoea  continued  ;  rose  spots 
appeared  on  the  abdomen  from  the  tentli 
to  the  twenty-second  day.  Diarrhoea  per- 
sisted, and  there  ivas  much  hectic.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  day  there  was  marked 
abdominal  tenderness.  The  diarrhoea  con- 
tinued unchecked,  and  she  died  on  the 


varying  from  minute  vascular  abrasions 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Foiur  of  these  pale  depressed  ulcers  were 
situated  immediately  above  the  ileo-ceecal 
valve,  and  were  evidently  in  process  of 
contraction  and  cicatrization.  In  the 
large  intestine  there  were  twenty-seven 
ulcers,  twenty  of  which  were  in  the  cae- 
cum ;  several  were  situated  immediately 
below  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  one  of 
these  was  as  lar^e  as  a  shilling,  and 
deeply  excavated  the  muscular  fibres ;  an- 
other, the  size  of  a  sixpence,  was  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  csecal  pouch,  and  it 
lay  upon  the  peritoneum,  which  presented 
externally  acorresponding  patch  of  opacity 
with  vascular  ramifications.  Seven  other 
ulcers  occurred  at  intervals  in  the  ascend- 
ing and  transverse  colon,  the  last  one  oc- 
curring at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
ileo-csecal  valve.  All  these  ulcers  were 
pale,  with  ashy  or  smooth  bases  lying 
upon  the  muscular  fibres ;  their  edges 
were  not  elevated,  and  often  perpendicu- 
lar. The  solitary  glands  of  the  large  in- 
testine were  enlarged,  the  central  parts  of 
many  were  eroded  and  in  a  state  of  inci- 
pient ulceration.  The  mesenteric  and 
mesocolic  glands  were  purple,  much  en- 
larged, and  soft.  The  spleen  weighed  six 
and  a  half  ounces,  and  was  of  normal 
color  and  consistence.  Kidneys,  pancreas, 
and  the  other  organs  healthy. 

The  day  after  this  young  woman  died, 
a  patient  in  the  same  ward,  under  the 
care  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Murchison,  also 
died ;  and  as  the  case  illustrates  very  well 
how  extensively  the  large  intestine  may 
be  ulcerated  by  Enteric  Fever,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  Dr.  Murchison's  kind- 
ness in  allowing  me  to  make  my  observa- 
tions of  the  case,  and  briefly  detail  them 
here. 

Case  18. — Eliza  H.,  aged  26,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  tenth  day  of  her  illness  with 
fully  developed  Enteric  Fever.  She  was 
taken  ill  with  headache,  heats  and  chills, 
and  diarrhoea,  and  these  symptoms  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  her  admission. 
Rose  spots  appeared  on  the  abdomen 
from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  day.  The 
bowels  continued  very  loose,  and  the 
stools  were  of  a  light  yellow  color.  Medi- 
cines failed  to  restrain  the  diarrhoea,  the 
abdomen  became  distended  and  tender, 
and  the  patient  died  exhausted  on  the 
twenly-sevenOi  day  of  her  Illness. 

Necroscopy. — Chest — lungs  healthyjWith 
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inch  in  diameter.  All  were  evidently  in 
|KtK:ess  of  healing.  The  large  intestine 
was  in  a  state  of  ra^iged  ulceration  from 
the  under  surface  ofthe  ileo-csecal  valve 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  rectum.  In  the 
transverse  and  descending  colon  there 
were  two  rows  of  ulcers,  each  about  a 
fi»t  long ;  these  ulcers  were  deeply  exca- 
vated, and  for  the  most  part  conBuent,  or 
only  separated  by  narrow  bands  of  hyper- 
trophic mucous  membrane.  Each  ulcer, 
or  confluent  patch,  was  about  an  inch 
wide.  The  edges  were  two  or  three  lines 
thick,  irregular  and  very  vascular,  and 
often  black ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was 
chiefly  formed  of  ashy  sloughs  of  areolar 
yssae,  or  disintegrated  muscular  fibres. 
In  the  interval  between  these  rows  of 
ragged  ulcets  were  a  great  many  circular 
ulcers,  and  swollen  solitary  glands  advan- 
cing to  this  condition.  Xearer  the  ceecum 
and  rectum  the  ulcers  were  fewer  and 
more  discrete.  The  mesocolic  glands  were 
greatly  enlarged,  purple,  and  soft.  The 
spleen  weighed  ei^ht  and  a  half  ounces, 
and  was  pulp^.  The  liver  was  very  soft 
and  greasy ;  it  weighed  forty-foiu-  and  a 
half  ounces.  The  gall-bladder  contained 
half  an  ounce  of  pale  yellow  watery  bile, 
wtuch  did  not  anect  turmeric  ^P^'i  but 
changed  blue  litmus  to  red.  The  other 
(Hgans  were  quite  healthy. 

In  the  following  case  of  Enteric  Fever 
and  pneumonia,  the  intestinal  lesion  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  colon : — 

Case  19. — Phoebe  Poole,  aged  14,  was 
admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
on  the  8th  of  September,  18&5,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  her  illness.  She  had  had 
cough,  quick  breathing,  and  diarrhoea,  ac- 
companied by  high  fever.  At  this  date 
the  pulse  was  loO,  tongue  dry,  brown, 
and  cracked,  skin  pungently  hot,  respira- 
tions 58,  cough,  dulness  with  crepitation 
and  bronchophony  over  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  right  lung  behind  ;  there  was  reten- 
tion of  urine,  tne  abdomen  was  tympanitic 
and  tender,  there  were  two  rose  spots 
upon  its  surface,  and  the  bowels  were 
very  loose.  The  pulmonary  and  enteric 
inmmination  progressed,  tubular  breath- 
ing was  heard  over  almost  the  whole  of 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  bowels 
cmtinued  very  loose.  A  few  fresh  rose 
roots  appeared  up  to  the  nineteenth  day. 
On  the  ttcenly-rdiUh  day  the  respirations 
were  60,  short  and  snatchy,  the  pulse  160, 
and  the  diarrhoea  profuse.  On  the  thirly- 
ffth  day  she  died. 

Autopsy. — Chest — right  lung  completely 
solid  and  firm,  gray  and  gangrenous.  Left 
hing  a  little  engorged.  Heart  healthy. 
Abdomen — the  last  Peyer^s  patch  near  the 
Qeo-csecal  valve  had  two  minute  ulcera- 
tions, but  the  rest  of  the  gland,  and  all 
the  other  agminated  and  solitary  glandB, 
were  perfectly  healthy.  The  colic  side 
of  the  cscum,  and  the  first  five  inches  of 


the  ascending  colon,  were  in  a  state  of 
ragged  ulceration — long  clean,  transverse 
ulcers,  laying  bare  and  dissecting  the 
muscular  fibres,  were  repeatedly  confluent 
in  this  part  of  the  bowel,  and  were  inter- 
spersed with  islands  of  soft,  greatly-swol- 
len, mucous  membrane.  Lower  down, 
were  ulcerated  solitary  glands,  and  there 
were  six  more  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
The  solitary  glands  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rest  of  the  large  intestine 
were  generally  healthy.  The  mesenteric 
glands  corresponding  to  the  small  intes- 
.  tine  were  quite  healthy ;  the  mesocolic 
glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  csecum 
were  purple,  son,  and  much  enlarged. 
The  rest  of  the  viscera  appeared  healthy. 
The  spleen  was  of  natural  size. 

Such  cases  as  the  foregoing  afford  typi- 
cal examples  of  acute  o^-senteric  ulcera- 
tion, and  we  may  question  whether  the 
distinction  between  Dysentery  and  En- 
teric Fever  is  not  somewhat  artificial. 

Cholera. — "In  the  delta  ofthe  Granges, 
the  Nile,  and  the  Mississippi  the  three 
forms  of  disease  called  cholera,  plague, 
and  yellow  fever,  are  constantly  seen  pre- 
ceding, accompanying,  and  following  in- 
termittent fever,  and  constitute  there  the  - 
reigning  endemic  diseases;  and  one  is 
forced  to  recc^ize  a  verv  great  analogy, 
not  to  say  an  identity,  or  origin  between 
marsh  fever  and  the  three  great  scourges 
above  mentioned."  (Traite  des  FiSvres 
intermittentes,  r^mittentes,  et  continues, 
par  J.  C.  M.  Boudin,  p.  161.)  A  pro- 
tracted attack  of  cholera  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Enteric  Fever ;  the  intesti- 
nal lesions  of  the  two  diseases,  moreover, 
are  indistinguisliable  fi-om  each  other. 
"The  most  frequent  of  all  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  ofthe 
intestines  was  prominence  ofthe  intestinal 
glands,  both  aggregate  and  solitary,  but 
especially  the  latter.  This  condition,  the 
psorentirie  of  some  French  writers,  was 
found  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  ei"hty- 
nine  fatal  cases  examined."  (W.  T. 
Gairdner,  M.D.,  Month.  Journ.  Med.  Sci- 
ence, 1849.)  M.  Pirogoff  examined  600 
&tal  cases  of  cholera.  He  observed,  in 
the  earlier  periods  ofthe  disease,  "thick- 
ening and  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane most  often  accompanied  by  swelling 
of  Peyer's  and  the  solitary  glands,  as  weU 
as  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  In 
the  typhoid  period,  ulceration  of  these 
glands."  (Anatomic  Pathologique  da 
Cholera  Morbus.  Folio,  St.  Petersburg, 
1849.) 

Scurry  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
ulceration  of  the  solitary  and  agminate 

f  lands,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  Enteric 
'ever.  An  outbreak  of  scurvy  occurred 
in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary,  in  London, 
in  the  years  1822-23.  An  account  of  it 
was  puolished  by  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D. 
(8vo.  Lond.  1825.)    "In  addition  to  the 
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ordinary  symptoms  of  scurvy — purpura 
hEemorrhagica,  spongy  and  even  bleedinz 
gums,  &c.— there  was  every  degree  and 
species  of  flux  ever  seen  or  described. 
Tliere  were  cases  which  corresponded 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  Indian  cnolera, 
and  there  were  some  which  corresponded 
with  the  common  autumnal  cholera  of  this 
country,  except  that  they  were  accom- 
panied Dy  intractable  diarrbcea.  There 
was  every  kind  and  degree  of  dysentery. " 
(P.  32,  33.)  In  some  cases  the  abdomen 
was  soft  and  natural;  in  others  tympa- 
nitic. Post-mortem  examinations  re- 
vealed lesions  of  the  intestines,  which, 
fh>m  the  descriptions  at  pp.  4&-49,  are 
clearly  to  be  attributed  to  swelling  and 
ulceration,  even  to  perforation,  of  the 
solitary  and  agminated  glands. 

Varieties. — After  the  foregoing  re- 
view of  the  associated  pathology  of  En- 
teric Fever,  can  we  adopt  the  d-ogma  of 
Chomel  ? — "Quand  nous  trouverons  dans 
les  auteurs,  soit  anciens,  soit  modernes, 
des  observations  de  maladies  aigues  k  la 
suite  dcsquelles  on  aura  rencontre  des  al- 
ceres  d.  la  fin  de  I'iutestine  gr€le,  nous 
aurons  le  droit  de  les  considerer  comme 
des  cas  d'afiection  typhoide."  (Fi^vre 
Typholde,  p.  113.)  Or,  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  shall  we  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  Enteric  Fever  as  a  specific  dis- 
ease, and  regard  the  intestinal  lesions 
merely  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  but 
severe  local  complication  which  may  arise 
in  any  general  febrile  condition  of  the 
body?  If  we  accept  the  first  proposition, 
we  must  include  Tuberculosis  under  En- 
teric Fever.  If  we  adopt  the  second,  we 
may,  with  almost  equal  reason,  deny  the 
existence  of  scarlatina  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease. "We  can  only  avoid  the  dilemma 
bv  admitting  that  the  enteric  disease,  and 
all  its  attendant  phenomena,  may  occa- 
sionally become  a  part  of  some  other  more 
feneral  inflammatory  condition,  and  then, 
think,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in 
other  cases  the  disease  is  due  to  some 
poison  or  poisons  introduced  from  with- 
out, in  the  elimination  of  which,  the  di- 
festive  organs  especially  are  deranged, 
n  order  to  include  all  the  phenomena  of 
Enteric  Fever,  I  find  it  necessary  to  divide 
it  into  these  three  varieties:  |l)  Simple 


specific  cause,  and  may  arise  in  any  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  body,  such  as 
accompanies  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  py- 
aemia, &c.  The  common  enteritis^  which 
constitutes  autumnal  diarrhoea,  if  pro- 
tracted, often  lapses  into  this  variety  of 
Enteric  Fever.  Cases  6,  7,  11, 19,  &c., 
furnish  examples  of  this  variety.  The 
recognition  of  the  intercurrence  or  enteric 
inflammation,  with  ulceration  of  the 
glands  of  the  ileum,  in  acute  diseases 
generally,  is  of  very  great  importance ; 
for  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  these 
delicate  glands,  from  their  situation  with- 
in the  thin  and  vascular  intestinal  wall, 
are  less  capable  than  similarly  constituted 
parts  elsewhere  situated,  of  enduring  pro- 
longed inflammation,  without  risk  of  fatal 
accidents ;  and  at  any  time  the  intestinal 
lesion  may  become  much  the  gravest  part 
of  the  more  general  disorder.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  the  intestinal  glands 
become  implicated  in  acute  disease  is 
probably  due  to  their  exposed  situation, 
their  delicate  corpuscular  structure,  their 
great  vascularity,  and  the  arrangement  of 
their  bloodvessels. 

A  well-developed  healthy  lad,  aged  15, 
fell  from  a  horse ;  the  skull  was  fractured 
and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  brain 
lacerated  ;  febrile  action  followed,  and  he 
died  on  the  third  day.  Before  the  body 
was  cold  I  examined  the  small  intestine. 
In  the  last  nine  inches  of  the  ileum  I 
found  the  solitary  glands  swollen,  and  of 
a  delicate  grayish-pink  color,  and  semi- 
transparent  appearance,  forming  rounded 
elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
size  of  hemp-seeds  (psorentery).  The 
mesenteric  glands  were  a  little  increased 
in  vascularity  and  size.  There  was  no 
trace  of  disease  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Here  we  recognize  a  condition  of  the  soli- 
tary glands,  wbich,  under  the  continuance 
of  the  general  febrile  action,  might  have 
passed  into  the  worst  form  of  "  typhoid 
ulceration." 

"  But  surely,"  it  will  be  said,  "  we  can 
distinguish  the  true  typhoid  ulceration 
from  any  other  at  a  glance ;  moreover,  the 
typhoid  ulcer  is  characterized  by  the  de- 
posit of  a  distinct  morbid  material — a  spe- 
cific typhous  cell. "  Having  shown  that  the 
inflammatory  swelling  is  due,  not  to  the 
deposit  of  a  specific  morbid  matter  within 
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in  common  ■with  every  other  part  and 
otgan  of  the  body,  there  is,  I  conceive,  no 
diiunction.  As  a  result  of  common  in- 
fiaBunatory  action  in  the  elands,  we  may 
find  Peyer's  glands  swollen  into  cock's- 
comb  or  fungus-like  elevations,  and  exca- 
rated  into  ragged  ulcers,  with  red  everted 
edges,  or  occupied  by  sloughy  cores.  (See 
case  8. )  In  a  well-marked  case  of  Enteric 
Fever,  in  which  the  diarrhoea,  rose  spots, 
and  abdominal  pain  and  swelling  call 
attention  to  the  abdominal  lesion,  we 
majr,  on  the  other  hand,  find,  as  in  a  case 
whidi  I  examined  two  days  ago,  a  dozen 
angiy-lookiiig  ulcers  in  the  last  foot  of  the 
iknm,  varying  in  diameter  from  two  lines 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  exposing 
tiie  red-streaked  muscular  fibres,  each 
nicer  sharply  cut,  and  the  irregular  mar- 
gins not  raised  above  the  general  level  of 
the  intervening  dark-red  mucous  mem- 
brane. Higher  up  were  seen  glands  level 
with  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and 
pteaenting  sloughy  erosions,  like  an  aph- 
thous ulcer  of  the  mouth. 

2.  Ckinloffiom  Enteric  liver. — Of  this 
variety  I  can  say  but  little.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  seen  it ;  but  that  it  exists,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  indisputable  &ct.  Eight 
(rf  the  8ixty-ei"ht  patients  referred  to  oe- 
low  came  from  houses  in  which  other  resi- 
dents were  affected  with  the  fever.  The 
disease  may  have  been  propagated  by  con- 
tagion in  some  of  the «  cases,  but  in  two 
instancy  in  each  of  which  three  mem- 
bers of  the  same  &mily  were  affected,  I 
found  from  personal  oraervation  that  an 
oidemic  cause  existed  in  impure  drinking 
water.  See  also  cases  4  and  5,  and  the 
observation  upon  "  Contagion. "  The  as- 
Mciations  of  this  variety  appear  to  be,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  with  scarla- 
tina and  the  allied  affections,  diphtheria 
and  croup.  Exudations  upon  the  fkucial 
and  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  appear 
to  be  frequent  in  this  variety,  and  the 
coarse  of  the  disease  more  rapid  than  in 
the  third  variety. 

3.  Paludal  Unterte  Fever.— This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  common  form  of  the  dis- 
eace.  It  arises  from  putrescent  animal 
and  v^table  substances.  It  is  non-con- 
tagious, and  its  course  is  usually  slow. 
Gm  2  mav  be  taken  to  illustrate  this 
VMiety  of  the  disease. 

In  thug  unreservedly  recognizing  the 
connection  which  I  cannot  doubt  exists 
between  Intermittent  and  Enteric  Fever, 
it  may  appear  to  some  that  I  transgress 
the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  to 
illastrete  this  view ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
SoBticehas  not  been  done  to  the  numerous 
observations  which  abound  in  medical 
litetatare,  and  which,  if  collected,  would 
together  form  irresistible  evidence  of  the 
direct  connection  between  these  two  dis- 
eases. In  the  low-lying  districts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  within  and  about 


the  metropolis,  where  ague  was  formerly 
so  rife,  Enteric  Fever  prevails  continu- 
ously, becoming  very  abundant  in  the 
autumn,  while  the  higher  situations  are 
comparatively  free  from  it.  Of  sixty-eight 
cases  of  well-developed  Enteric  Fever 
which  have  come  under  my  care  during 
the  present  autumn  (1665),  fourteen  came 
from  the  districts  of  Stanmore,  Chelsea, 
Lambeth,  Southwark,  Stepney,  Hackney, 
Betbnal  Green  ;  thirteen  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke  alone, 
where  cesspools  and  pumps  are  still  in 
»ise,  and  where  drainage  works  are  now 
in  progress ;  twenty-three  from  the  filth- 
iest and  most  crowded  parts  of  the  par- 
islies  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  Holbom,  and 
St.  Giles ;  and  only  five  from  the  more 
elevated  localities  of  Soho  and  Maryle- 
bone,  Islington,  HoUoway,  &c.  The  re- 
mainder resided  in  Maidstone,  Croydon, 
Mitcham,  Edmonton,  and  various  other 
coimtry  districts  near  London. 

We  find  Enteric  Fever  remarkably  pre- 
valent in  the  spreading  outskirts  of  the 
suburbs,  where  new  houses  and  streets 
are  constantly  springing  up  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  arainage  works. 

We  acknowledge  as  modifications  of  the 
same  disease,  that  intermittent  form  to 
which,  when  London  had  its  cesspools 
and  pumps,  and  retained  all  its  filth  within 
its  undrained  area,  James  I.  fell  a  victim, 
and  that  continued  modification  which 
still  lingers  in  a  subdued  form  in  the  same 
locality,  and  to  which  a  good  Prince  has 
succumbed  in  our  own  generation. 

[Tupho-Malarial  Fever. — In  the  States 
which  were  the  seat  of  conflict  during 
the  American  civil  war,  and  especially  in 
Virginia,  in  1862,  many  cases  occurred 
amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army, 
for  which  the  above  is  the  most  fitting 
name.  ''Chickahominy  Fever"  was  a 
hospital  designation,  derived  from  a  local- 
ity m  which  hundreds  of  cases  took  their 
origin  during  the  "  peninsular"  campaign 
of  McClellan.' 

Three  morbific  elements  appeared  to 
combine  in  the  causation  of  these  cases : 
malaria,  camp  or  "crowd"  poison,  and 
the  dietetic  deficiency  which  produces 
scurvy,  and  gives  the  scorbutic  taint  to 
other  diseases.  According  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  another  of  these 
etiolcwical  elements,  the  resulting  malady 
varied.  The  following  brief  account  is 
cited  team  a  record  taken  by  me  upon  the 
observation  of  a  lai^e  number  of  these 
ca.se8  in  two  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospitals. 

"  Of  the  form  in  which  the  malarial 
element  prevailed,  the  somewhat  abrupt 
commencement,  gastric  disturbance,  and 
icteroid  skin  and  tongue,  with  remissions 
tolerably  distinct,  were  predominant  fea- 


'  Sefl  Woodward's  "Camp  Diseases  of  the 
United  States  Arm/." 
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tures.  The  lenticular  spots  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  sudamina  and  tympanites, 
were  often  wanting  altogether. 

"A  slower  onset,  less  distinct  remissions, 
more  cerebral  disturbance,  and  diarrhoea, 
with  epistaxis  and  bronchitis  sometimes, 
but  with  both  less  constantly  than  in  civil 
life,  marked  the  predominance  of  the 
typhoid  pathogenetic  element.  Deafness, 
under  my  ob^rvation,  was  less  frequent 
than  in  civil  life,  but  was  sometimes  very 
well  marked.  The  aspect  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  character  of  the  somno- 
lence and  delirium,  were  precisely  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  typhoid  fever. 

"  The  scorbutic  complication  was  recog- 
nizable, in  the  third  group  of  cases,  by  the 
peculiar  mental  and  bodily  prostration 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  disease 
— the  remarkable  irritability  of  the  heart, 
the  state  of  the  gums,  tendency  to  hemor- 
rhage, discolorations  and  petechise,  pallid, 
large  and  smooth  tongue,  and  extremely 
protracted  convalescence. 

"Morbid  Anatomy. — Most  important 
was  the  intestinal  lesion,  similar  to  that 
of  typhoid  or  '  enteric'  fever,  though  not 
identical.  The  following  account  of  this 
is  from  Dr.  Woodward.' 

"  'In  the  earlier  stages  there  was  little 
to  distinguish  the  intestinal  lesion  from 
the  corresponding  process  of  ordinary  en- 
teric fever,  except,  perhap,  the  great 
tendency  to  the  deposit  of  black  pigment 
in  the  enlarged  follicles.  In  the  latter 
stages  certain  peculiarities  are  often  dis- 
tinctive enough  to  enable  the  anatomist 
to  recognize  typho-malarial  fever  by  the 
post-mortem  appearances  alone.  The 
tume&ction  in  typho-malarial  fever  rises 
very  gradually  from  the  surrounding  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  attains  a  moderate 
degree  of  thickness  (three  to  six  lines)  on 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer.  In  this  it  differs 
materially  from  the  ordinary  typhoid  ulcer, 
in  which  the  enlarged  patch  rises  abruptly 
from  the  mucous  membrane  in  such  a  way 
that  the  summit  is  often  larger  than  the 
constricted  base,  giving  rise  to  the  com- 
parison made  by  Rokitansky,  who  likens 
the  shape  of  the  tumefaction  to  that  of 
flat  sessile  fungi.  The  umbilicated  de- 
pression, so  frequent  in  the  ordinary 
typhoid  patches  prior  to  ulceration,  has 
never  been  observed  in  typho-malarial 
fever.  The  ulcer  itself  presents  ragged, 
irregular  edges,  which  are  often  exten- 
sively undermined  in  consequence  of  the 
erosion  extending  more  widely  in  the  sui)- 
mucous  connective  tissue  than  in  the 
glandular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  characteristic  undermining  of  the 
edges  is  much  more  extensive  in  these 
than  in  ordinary  typhous  ulcers.' 

'■^Pathology. —  Doubting  not  at  all  the 
presence  of  the  malarial  element,  the  ques- 


>  Op.  cltot.,  pp.  102-3. 


tion  occurs,  was  the  modifying  '  febrile* 
cause  of  the  typhous  or  of  the  typhoid  cha- 
racter V  Granting,  that  is,  that  these  are 
pathogenetically  distinct,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  the  typhus  or  'crowd-poison' 
element  must  result  from  the  circum- 
stances, as  from  those  which  made  typhus 
or  '  camp  fever'  the  scourge  of  armies  in 
Europe.  Only,  against  this,  we  have  the 
local  lesion,  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  recall- 
ing enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 

"But — as,  where  typho-malarial  fever 
occurred,  causes  of  intestinal  irritation 
(bad  water,  deficient  food,  &c. )  were  pres- 
ent— I  am  not  satisfied  that  such  an  ap- 
pearance (not,  as  we  have  seen,  identinil 
with  that  of  typhoid  fever)  should  exclude 
the  idea  of  the  zymotic  action  being  that 
of  the  typhous  cause.  In  that  opinion,  as 
a  probability,  not,  of  course,  now  demon- 
strable, I  rest. 

"  Treatment — From  the  above  view  of 
the  hybrid  and  threefold  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, came  its  rational  treatment.  More 
^tnitie  than  in  typhus,  more  alcohol  than 
in  remittent,  more  fresh  vegetable  food  and 
fruit  than  in  either.  Experiencejustified 
this  plan.  In  our  hospitals  in  Fhiladel- 
pbia,  few  died  from  fever  who  were  not 
moribund  on  their  arrival  firom  the  seat  of 
war.'"— H.] 

Distribution. — Enteric  Fever  pre- 
vails in  every  inhabited  part  of  the  world. 
No  situation  is  secure  fh)m  it.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred 
in  France  from  1841  to  1846,  De  Claubry 
(M£m.  de  1' Academic  de  M6d.,  tome  xiv.) 
observes :  "  The  situation  of  the  twenty- 
eight  departments  which  have  been  the 
frequent  theatre  of  destructive  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever,  was  such  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  to  conclude  that  it  had 
any  influence  whatever  in  the  production 
of  these  epidemics."  (P.  4.)  "If  one 
finds  typhoid  fever  on  the  one  hand  in  vil- 
lages situated  in  deep  valleys,  in  narrow 
gorges ;  in  lowlands,  where  the  water- 
courses frequently  overflow,  making  the 
submerged  soil,  upon  which  the  miserable 
dwellings  are  built,  extremely  damp :  one 
sees  it,  on  the  other  hand,  in  villages  situ- 
ated, one  upon  the  most  elevated  points  of 
a  high  chain  of  mountains,  and  constantly 
exposed  to  every  wind,  and  having  no  un- 
healthy condition  in  its  neighborhood ; 
another  situated  600  feet  alx)ve  a  little 
flowing  stream,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  perfectly  cultivated  fields ;  a  third, 
in  a  very  salubrious  position,  upon  an  un- 
dulating soil,  where  the  flow  of  water  is 
perfect."    (P.  8.) 

Enteric  Fever,  moreover,  attacks  every 
class  of  society  indifferently.      On   one 

[■  Essentials  of  Practical  Medicine,  4th  ed., 
pp.  367-9.1 
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band,  \re  find  it  associated  with  the  most 
abject  poverty,  damp,  filth,  overcrowding, 
and  defective  ventilation;  and,  on  the 
other,  we  witness  the  disease  making 
havoc  amongst  the  wealthy  residents  of 
spacious,  dry,  well-built  houses,  isolated, 
or  united  to  form  wide  open  streets,  or 
elevated  terraces. 

Causes  :  (a)  Predisposing.  —  Of  the 
causes  which  predispose  to  Enteric  Fever, 
youth  is  usually  considered  to  be  one  ;  but 
young  people  are  not  more  liable  to  this 
than  they  are  to  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Murchison  states  (page  409), 
that  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  cases 
of  Enteric  Fever  admitted  during  ten 
years  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
were   between   fifteen  and   twenty -five 

J  rears  of  age ;  one-fifth  were  under  fifteen; 
ess  than  one-seventh  above  thirty:  and 
only  one  -  sixty  -  eighth  exceeded  fifty. 
Similar  statistical  results  may  probably  be 
found  in  many  other  acute  diseased. 
[More  than  one  attack  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  rare ;  but  instances  of  recurrence 
do  occur. — H.] 

Seasons  have  a  marked  influence  on  the 
increase  and  diminution  of  Enteric  Fever. 
"  Out  of  IOC  times  in  which  an  exact  indi- 
cation of  the  epoch  when  the  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  commenced,  the  reports  of 
the  years  1841  to  1846  give  the  following 
results:  —  First  yearly  quarter,  twenty 
epidemics ;  second  quarter,  twenty-one ; 
third  quarter,  twenty-nine;  fourth,  thirty- 
six:  or,  summer  (April  to  September) 
sixty;  winter  (October  to  March)  fifty-six. 
Seventy  epidemics  commenced  in  the  four 
months  of  August,  September,  October, 
and  November ;  while  only  forty-six  com- 
menced in  the  other  eight  months  of  the 
year,  from  December  to  July."  (De 
Claubry,  op.  cit.  p.  SS 

"  In  New  England  Enteric  Fever  is  not 
infrequently  called  the  autumnal  or  fall 
fever."    (Bartlctt  on  Fevers,  p.  101.) 

On  examining  the  accompanying  Table 
(vide  Table)  of  the  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  dur- 
ing the  last  18  years,  the  followmg  facts 
appear : — First,  that  the  greater  number 
of  cases  occur  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  and  the  average  of  17 
complete  years'  shows  tliat  more  than 
twice  as  many  cases,  or  a  proportion  of 


and  autumn  respectively.  In  the  other 
two  years,  1800  and  1862,  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  occurred  during  the  win- 
ter, exceeding  the  autumnal  cases  by  six- 
teen. Thtra,  that  the  disease  is  least  of 
all  prevalent  in  the  spring.  Excepting 
the  years  1852,  '56,  '59,  '60,  '61,  and  '63, 
the  least  number  of  cases  occurred  in 
spring,  and  in  all  these  exceptional  years 
there  were  only  thirty-four  spring  cases  in 
excess  of  the  summer  ones. 

It  appears  from  these  general  fkcts,  and 
from  a  little  closer  examination  of  the 
table,  that  Enteric  Fever  obtains  its  maxi- 
mum development  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, OctoDer,  and  November,  declines 
slowly  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
reaching  its  minimum  in  May,  then  be- 
gins to  increase  progressively  with  the  ad- 
vance of  summer. 

Let  us  now  go  a  step  fiirther,  and  en- 
deavor to  find  out  the  conditions  which, 
prevailing  most  in  autumn,  render  this 
season  most  favorable  to  the  existence  of 
Enteric  Fever. 

Temperature. — In  every  year  but  1852, 
the  combined  temperature  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  was  less  than  the  combined 
temperature  of  spring  and  summer,  and 
in  this  exceptional  year  the  mean  tem- 
peratures were  as  50"3  to  50O-9.  And  in 
every  year  but  1851,  '54,  '55,  '56,  and  '61, 
the  temperature  of  autumn  was  less  than 
that  of  summer,  and  in  no  year  did  the 
autumnal  temperature  exceed  that  of 
summer  more  than  l^'l.  Again,  if  we 
except  the  years  1851,  '55,  '56,  and  '61, 
October — the  month  when  Enteric  Fever 
is  most  rife — was  cooler  tlian  May,  when 
the  disease  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  in  five  of  the 
years,  the  number  of  cases  occurring  in 
the  spring  of  those  years  was  in  excess  of 
the  number  which  happened  in  the 
warmer  summers. 

Apart  from  any  other  cause,  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  temperature 
has  any  influence  on  the  increase  of  En- 
teric Fever. 

Bainfall, — In  considering  the  influence 
of  rain  upon  the  quantity  of  Enteric  Fever, 
attention  must  be  given,  not  so  much  to 
the  total  yearly  amount,  as  to  the  quanti- 
ty which  falls  in  each  month.  The  ave- 
rage amount  of  rain  for  each  of  the  seven- 
teen years  is  23-1  inches.  _  If  only  one 
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but  that  each  month  had  a  due  share, 
trhile  in  1852  the  still  more  abundant  rain 
•was  unequally  distributed  throughout 
the  year,  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
summer  being  unusually  dry.  If  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  influence  of 
drought,  we  find  that  the  largest  number 
of  cases,  249,  occurred  in  the  driest  year, 
1864,  when  only  15"7  inches  of  rain  fell. 
The  next  driest  year  was  18o8 ;  there 
were  only  17'2  inches  of  rain  in  this  year, 
and  one- third  of  it  fell  in  the  summer 
months',  the  winter  was  the  season  of 
drought,  and  this  was  associated  with  an 
unusual  increase  of  Enteric  Fever  in 
January. 

With  the  same  amount  of  rain  in  the 
years  1850  and  1854,  there  is  a  difference 
of  ninety-one  cases  of  fever,  and  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  inequality  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  rain  throughout  the  year, 
which  may  possibly  be  greater  than  is  in- 
dicated in  tne  Table.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Table  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to 
show  that,  in  1854,  the  inch  of  rain  for 
June  did  not  fall  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month,  and  the  1*7  inch  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  leaving  a  long  interval  of  drought 
between — as  may  nave  been  the  case. 
Mr.  Glaisher's  laborious  and  valuable  ol>- 
servations  are  deserving  of  more  detailed 
study  in  the  elucidation  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  dry  winters  of  1851,  '5.3,  '55,  '58, 
and  '62,  were  associated  with  an  increase 
of  Enteric  Fever. 

The  opposite  effects  of  drought  and  rain 
have  been  well  illustrated  during  the  pres- 
ent summer  (1865).  Towards  the  end  of 
July  there  was  a  great  want  of  rain,  but 
from  the  30th  of  this  month  and  through- 
out August  there  was  an  unusual  amount, 
larger  quantities  having  fallen  almost 
every  day.  As  shown  bv  the  admissions 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  Enteric 
Fever  was  very  prevalent  during  the  dry 
season,  but  after  a  fortnight's  heavy  rain 
its  further  progress  received  a  sudden 
check,  which  continued  until  the  effects  of 
the  succeeding  drought  became  manifest. 
It  appears  clearly  firom  the  foregoing 
observations  tlmt  the  absence  of  rain  fur- 
nishes conditions  most  favorable  to  the 
increase  of  Enteric  Fever ;  and  since 
drought  is  necessarily  associated  with  dry- 
ness of  the  air  and  exalted  temperature, 
we  must  consider  it,  thus  combined,  as 
the  one  predisposing  cause  of  Enteric 
Fever. 

Olher  JLtmospheric  ConditUmg. — Too 
little  is  at  present  known  respecting  the 
influence  or  ozone  in  the  nroduction  of 


be  borne  in  mind.  The  quantity  of  ozone 
varies  according  to  the  time  of  year,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  temperature,  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  the  pressure  of  de- 
composing substances.  Bain,  a  south 
wind,  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  increase 
of  temperature,  separately  or  combined, 
are  associated  with  an  increase  of  ozone, 
and  the  reverse  conditions  with  its  ^o- 
crease.  "Ozone  periods  terminate  with 
increasing  barometer  readings,  decrease 
of  temperature,  and  wind  from  N.  points 
of  the  compass."  Ozone  is  most  abundant 
in  January,  February,  and  March ;  less  so 
in  April,  May,  and  June  ;  and  least  of  all 
in  July,  August,  and  September.  "The 
greatest  niunber  of  ozone  days  is  in 
April,  and  the  smallest  in  August  and 
November.  Whatever  tends  to  a  deflec- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  wind  leads  to 
a  corresponding  result  in  ozone  observa- 
tions ;  and  a  town,  chemical  works,  drains 
and  cesspools,  &c.  deozonize  the  air,  or 
wind  passing  over  them"  (p.  107). 

Change  of  Jtesidence,  «fcc. — Both  Louis 
and  Chomel  have  observed  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  patients  who  came  under 
their  treatment  m  Paris  had  resided  there 
only  a  short  time.  But  change  of  resi- 
dence, apart  from  the  excitement  and  fa- 
tigue, the  irregularity  of  living,  and  the 
distress  which  very  commonly  attends  it, 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  predisposing 
cause  of  Enteric  Fever.  In  the  autumn 
of  1861  a  case  of  Enteric  Fever  which  ter- 
minated fatally  came  under  my  care  in 
Paris.  The  patient,  a  robust,  newly-mar- 
ried lady,  had  been  resident  there  onlv  a 
few  weeks,  but  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  she  had  voluntarily  lived  a  life  of 
daily  excitement  and  fatigue  ;  the  diges- 
tive functions  were  deranged  by  an  unu- 
sual diet  and  irregular  mode  of  living, 
and  to  these  causes  the  disease  was  prob- 
ably attributable. 

M.  Chomel  found  that  one-third  of  the 
115  cases  to  which  special  inquiry  was  di- 
rected had  been  exposed  to  sudden  cold, 
to  want  of  food  or  to  bad  diet,  to  excessive 
fatigue,  to  mental  depression,  and  to  de- 
bility produced  by  other  diseases. 

In  his  account  of  the  outbreak  of  En- 
teric Fever  in  a  garrison  of  306  soldiers. 
Dr.  Grossheim  says :  "  It  is  difllcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascribe  any  deleterious  in- 
fluence to  the  food — all  shared  alike." 
He  attributes  the  disease  to  the  effect  of 
military  exercises  in  a  changeable  season, 
with  night  bivouac  in  the  open  air.  (Edin. 
Med.  Jour.,  vol.  xlviii.) 

(6)  Exciting  Causes, — Contagion  is  sup- 
nosed  bv  MM.  Leuret.  Bretonneau,  Gen- 
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Five  persons  were  successively  attacked 
with  Enteric  Fever  in  a  certain  liouse  in 
Geneva.  A  sixtli  inhabitant  of  that  town 
spent  two  nights  with  the  third  patient, 
soon  contracted  Enteric  Fever,  and  died 
of  it  in  the  hospitaL  "  At  the  autopsy, 
ulcerations  of  the  ileum,  and  all  the  other 
lesions  characteristic  ofdothinentery,  were 
found."  A  clergyman  who  visited  the 
third  patient — a  Uttle  girl — took  the  dis- 
ease and  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever ;  his  nurse  was  also  attacked 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  died  in  the  third 
week.  A  young  lady  also  paid  the  third 
patient  a  visit,  and  rendered  her  some 
service  in  the  sick-chamber,  and  this  per- 
son soon  fell  ill  with  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  another  house,  in  which  five 
other  persons  were  subsequentlv  attacked 
by  the  same  disease.  (M.  Lombard,  Gaz. 
MM.,  1839,  p.  138 :  quoted  by  M.  Pied- 
vache,  M€m.  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.,  tome xv. 
p.  294.) 

Dr.  W.  Budd  had  seventeen  cases  of 
Enteric  Fever  under  his  care  iu  the  ham- 
let of  North  Tawton,  Devon,  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  three  per- 
sons left  the  hamlet  iU  of  the  fever. 

A  went  to  Morchard  and  died  there, 
and  ten  davs  after  his  death  two  of  his 
children  had  the  fever  in  the  same  house. 

B  also  went  to  Morchard,  and  three 
cases  of  Enteric  Fever  afterwards  occui^ 
red  in  the  house  where  he  lay  ill. 

C  went  to  Chaflfcombe,  seven  miles  lirom 
North  Tawton,  and  nine  other  cases  of 
Enteric  Fever  appeared  in  the  farmhouses 
to  which  he  went.  One  of  these  nine  left 
Chaffcombe  and  went  four  miles  awav,  to 
Loosebeare,  to  be  nursed.  Several  in- 
mates of  the  house  into  which  this  patient 
was  received  were  subsequently  attacked 
with  Enteric  Fever,  and  from  this  house 
the  disease  extended  over  the  whole  ham- 
let. An  infected  boy  also  left  Chaff- 
combe, and  took  the  fever  to  a  cottage 
midway  between  Bow  and  North  Taw- 
ton, and  five  persons  subsequently  fell  ill 
of  Enteric  Fever  in  the  bouse  into  which 
he  was  received,  and  in  the  adjoining  one. 
Besides  these  there  was  no  single  case  of 
the  sort  nearer  to  Chaffcombe  than  North 
Tawton.  "  There  were  twenty  or  thirtv 
hamlets  in  the  neighborhood  similar  in  all 
respects  to  Loose^are.  From  the  soil  of 
all,  through  month  after  month  of  the 
same  fine,-  dry,  autumnal  weather,  human 
and  other  exuviae  exhaled  into  the  air; 
and  jet,  while  at  Loosebeare  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  were  lying 
prostrate  with  intestinal  fever,  in  not  one 
of  the  exactly  similar  places  was  there  a 


many  physicians,  and  amongst  them 
those  wno  have  had  the  most  extensive 
experience  of  Enteric  Fever,  who  con- 
clude either  that  the  disease  is  destitute 
altogether  of  contagious  properties,  or 
only  possesses  them  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree. 

[Dr.  Austin  Flint,'  of  New  York,  who 
has  contributed  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble series  of  facts  showing  the  influence  of 
tainted  drinking  water  in  Typhoid  Fever, 
nevertheless  writes  thus :  "Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  is  not  diffused  by 
contagion;"  "facts  appear  to  show  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  the  causative 
agent  in  the  great  majority  of  cases." — 

That  fonn  of  Enteric  Fever  which  pre- 
vails continuously  in  London  is  certamly 
non-contagious.  I  have  never  had  cause 
for  the  slightest  suspicion  of  contagion  in 
any  case  which  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, either  in  King's  College  Hos- 
pital or  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
and  this  generally  is  the  experience  of 
hospital  physicians,  both  in  London  and 
in  Paris. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following 
instance,  in  which  there  is  evidently  a 
strong  probability  of  contagion,  has  come 
under  my  notice.  In  the  present  summer 
(1865),  four  members.  A,  B,  C,  D,  of  a 
family  of  six  adult  people,  residing  at  St. 
Peter's  Terrace,  Netting  Hill,  were  at- 
tacked with  Enteric  Fever.  A  and  B 
liad  been  residing  at  Byde  for  a  month. 
They  returned  to  town  with  two  other 
members  of  the  family  on  the  26th  of 
May.  A  suffered  ever  since  his  return 
with  diarrhoea,  which  continued,  and  the 
symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever  became  well 
developed.  "  On  the  28th  of  June  he  had 
a  severe  attack  of  intestinal  hemorrhage, 
which  recurred  two  or  three  times  for 
several  days;  eventually  he  recovered." 
About  the  7th  of  June,  his  sister,  B,  fell 
ill  of  the  disease,  and  she  died  comatose 
on  the  29th  of  June.  On  July  10th,  C 
and  D,  who  had  not  been  abisent  from 
London,  manifested  symptoms  of  Enteric 
Fever,  and  were  sent  into  Kind's  College 
Hospital,  where  they  came  under  my  col- 
league Dr.  George  Johnson's  care.  I  saw 
them  frequently.  They  had  well-marked 
Enteric  Fever,  and  are,  at  this  present 
date  (August  22,  1865),  slowly  convales- 
cing in  the  Twining  ward.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  a  nurse  in  attendance  upon  these 
patients  was  taken  ill  with  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  now  is  under  my  colleague  Dr. 
Beale's  care,  in  the  same  ward,  in  a  very 
precarious  state.*    This  last  patient,  it 
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must  be  observed,  slept  everv  night  at  St. 
John's  House,  situated  at  a  uistance  from 
the  hospital,  and  between  it  and  the 
Thames;  and  a  great  many  isolated  cases 
of  Enteric  Fever  have  occurred  in  London 
during  this  month.  All  but  the  last  pa- 
tient came  under  the  care  of  my  friend, 
Dr.  Easton,  of  Counaught  Square,  and  to 
him  I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars 
having  reference  to  the  period  before  B 
and  C  were  admitted  into  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Easton  carefully  inquired  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of^the  house  where  the 
disease  broke  out.  No  cause  could  be 
found,  and  care  was  taken  to  mix  the 
evacuations  with  Condi's  fluid  and  dis- 
pose of  them  immediately  they  were 
passed.  C  and  D  had  scarcely  any  com- 
muuication  with  A  and  B. 

In  considering  the  question  of  contagion 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  occurrence  of 
any  number  of  cases  simultaneously  or 
successively  in  any  given  house  or  ham- 
let, can  never  prove  the  fact  of  contagion. 
'  The  general  conditions,  moreover,  favor- 
able to  the  increase  of  the  disease,  are  so 
common  and  wide-spread,  that  one  who 
entertained  limited  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  might  account  for  its  propa- 
gation among  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva, 
above  referred  to,  for  example,  by  assum- 
ing— and  not  improbably — that  the  con- 
ditions favorable  for  the  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  Enteric  Fever  existed  in 
each  of  the  four  or  five  houses  in  which 
the  patients  resided,  and  that  the  inter- 
communication which  took  place  between 
them  was  a  curious  coincidence — each  pa- 
tient in  reality  being  independently  af- 
fected. If  this  explanation  be  thought 
Batisfkctory  in  the  first  instance  adduced, 
it  cannot  bo  considered  otherwise  than 
unlikely  and  superfluous  in  the  second,  in 
which  the  general  evidence  of  contagion 
appears  to  be  complete.  It  is  true  that 
the  conditions  favorable  for  the  outbreak 
of  Enteric  Fever  appeared  to  exist  equally 
in  all  these  little  hamlets ;  and  if  it  had 
arisen  in  any  or  in  all  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  infected  person — and  it 
must  have  so  arisen  in  the  first  case — the 
disease  in  each  individual  might  reason- 
ably have  been  referred  to  a  spontaneous 
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We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions with  which  Enteric  Fever  is  im- 
mediately associated,  and  the  mode  of  ito 
spontaneous  origin. 

Spontaneous  Origin. — The  majority  of 
the  French  physicians  who  witnessed  the 
epidemics  which  occurred  in  France,  from 
1841  to  1846,  "signalize,  amongst  the 
causes  to  which  they  attribute  the  mani- 
festation of  these  epidemics,  the  following 
conditions : — The  more  or  less  immediate 
vicinity  of  sta^ant  waters,  marshes,  or 
bogs,  from  which,  chiefly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  summer  heat,  effluvia  arise  and 
spread  over  the  people— effluvia  which 
tend  to  produce  affections  of  a  periodic 
type :  the  presence  of  dunghills,  often  ac- 
cumulated and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
long  time  upon  a  public  way,  before 
houses,  or  the  single  door  of  some  wretch- 
ed hut ;  wells  of  water,  level  with  the 
ground,  permeated  with  water  infected 
by  drains  and  dunghills  ;  an  infected  pool 
existing  in  the  midst  of  a  commune,  and 
furnishing  only  a  brackish,  muddy,  stink- 
ing water  for  the  common  drink  of  men 
and  of  animals  who  come  to  allay  their 
thirst  there ;  or  springs,  containing,  it  is 
true,  a  pure  water  and  fit  to  drink,  but 
disturbed  by  all  kinds  of  animals  who  go 
there  to  drink  and  corrupt  the  water  with 
their  dung ;  or  further,  conduits  of  im- 
pure water,  which  become  a  source  of 
infection  to  the  houses  near  which  they 
pa«s,  or.  discharging  their  contents  upon 
the  public  ways,  form  puddles  of  stagnant 
water  in  streets  badly  kept  and  unpro- 
vided with  suitable  means  for  carrying 
off  the  fluid  accumulations."  (M.  de 
Claubry,  op.  cit.  p.  11,  et  seq.) 

The  occupants  of  a  farmhouse  are  at- 
tacked with  Enteric  Fever,  and  the  only 
discoverable  cause  is  an  over-flowing  cess- 
pool, or  a  stagnant,  offensive  pond,  or  a 
low-lying  fold-yard,  covered  with  a  thick 
bed  of  dung  and  other  refuse  matter,  from 
which  putrescent  runnings  sink  and  satu- 
rate the  soil  in  which  the  well,  supplying 
the  house,  is  excavated. 

The  accumulated  or  pent-up  sewage  of 
a  town  escapes  into  tne  subjacent  soil 
within  and  about  it,  soaking  into  the 
wells  and  defiling  the  drinking  water,  and 
givine  off  filthy  emanations  into  the  air, 
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duces  Enteric  Fever.  Leaving  for  the 
present  all  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  poison  thus  generated,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  inquire  how  the  poison  or  poi- 
sons gain  admission  into  the  system — 
whether  by  the  lungs  or  by  the  alimentary 
csnaL  The  inquiry  is  an  important  one, 
and  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  influ- 
ence of  partial  views.  If  we  except  the 
most  thoroughly-drained  towns  (such  as 
London,  where,  perhaps,  Enteric  Fever 
attains  its  minimum  development),  wherc- 
ever  the  air  is  vitiated  with  filthy  odors, 
the  subjacent  soU  is  permeated  by  the 
putrescent  source  from  which  they  arise, 
and  the  water  is  also  contaminated. 
Hence,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  poison  were 
conveyed  by  the  air  or  by  the  drinking 
water.  Dr.  Murchison.  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Continuea  Fevers  of  Great 
Britain,  endeavors  to  prove  that  Enteric 
Fever  arises  from  "sewer  emanations." 
"So  fer  aa  we  know,"  he  says,  "it  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  poison 
of  Enteric  Fever  that  the  matter  under- 
going fermentation  be  either  in  a  confined 
sp»ce,  as  in  a  drain  or  sewer,  or  that  it 
be  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  Free  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere,  or  constant  dilu- 
tion in  a  running  stream,  may  not  only 
render  the  poison  inoperative,  but  may 
altogether  prevent  its  formation.  A  privy 
oatside  a  noose  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  a  badly-appointed  water-closet  with- 
in." (Pp.  452,  453.)  In  the  instances 
which  he  adduces  to  support  this  view 
nothing  is  said  respecting  the  water-sup- 
ply. Alsuming  that  there  were  no  sources 
of  water  within  the  precincts  of  the 
building,  the  outbreak  of  fever  in  the 
Westminster  School  —  shortly  after  the 
exhalation,  from  a  foul  and  neglected 
sewer,  of  a  disagreeable  stench,  so  pow- 
erfiil  as  to  induce  nausea — appears,  pretty 
clearly,  to  have  been  due  to  the  foul  air. 
In  outbreaks  of  disease  amongst  bodies  of 
soldiers,  school-children,  &c.  we  must  be 
prepared  to  look  for  the  cause  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  A  body  of  young  crick- 
eters, for  example,  may  quench  their 
thirst  in  some  impure  stream,  and  thus 
contract  a  disease,  for  which  some  appa- 
rent cause  may  be  readily  discovered  at 
home.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Enteric  Fever  is  occasionally  generated 
by  exhalation  from  putrescent  matters, 
but  usually,  we  believe,  they  are  ineffec- 
tual in  the  production  of  the  disease.     It 
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an  unusual  proclivity  to  Enteric  Fever.  Dr. 
Guy  compared  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  ninety-six  nightmen,  with  about 
the  same  number  of  bricklayers,  laborers, 
and  brickmakers,  and  after  a  most  critical 
investigation,  he  says :  "An  examination 
of  the  tabulated  results  of  his  inquiries 
must  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the 
health  of  scavengers  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  laboring  man  with  whom  they  are 
compared."  (eJournal  Statis.  Soc.,  1848, 
vol.  li.  p.  79.)  This  agrees  with  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Parent  du  Chatelet  and 
others  on  the  health  of  men  who  work  in 
sewers.  In  the  country  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  empty  the  privies  and  spread 
their  contents  over  the  gardens  or  adjoin- 
ing fields.  The  filthy  Mors  are  endured 
as  a  temporary  inconvenience,  but  expe- 
rience proves  that  the  practice  is  a  harm- 
less one.  In  two  instances  I  have  known 
the  inhabitants  of  a  house  to  be  exposed 
for  months  to  the  direct  emanations — in 
the  one  case,  of  a  large  cesspool ;  in  the 
other,  of  a  common-sewer.  In  both  cases 
a  leaden  pipe,  in  communication  with  the 
water-closets,  was  carried  down  inside 
the  house  and  thence  into  the  sewer  or 
cesspool.  After  several  unsuccessful  ex- 
plorations it  was  discovered  that  rats  had 
eaten  a  large  hole  in  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  cesspool,  and  through  this  aperture 
the  fetid  exhalations  from  the  surface 
arose  directly  into  one  of  the  sitting- 
rooms  and  a  passage  of  the  building,  and 
on  hot  and  damp  days  the  effluvia  were 
intolerably  offensive.  The  cesspool  was 
emptied  at  this  time,  and  I  witnessed  the 
process.  The  contents  were  semi-fluid,  of 
a  dirty-black  color,  and  the  surface  of  the 
pool  was  covered  with  large  bubbles  of 
gas.  Now,  although  several  persons  were 
continually  exposed  to  filthy  exhalations, 
in  the  one  case  for  many  months,  and  in 
the  other  for  several  years,  none  suffered 
ttom  diarrhoea  or  Enteric  Fever.  Nu- 
merous examples  of  this  kind  teach  us 
that  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  attribute 
Enteric  Fever  to  foul  air,  but  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  other 
means  by  which  the  disease  may  he  intro- 
duced into  the  system.  Of  these  we  may 
consider  two, — impure  water  and  bad  food. 
[In  some  inquiries  into  the  statistics  of 
Typhoid  Fever  in  Philadelphia,  obtained 
at  my  request  from  the  official  records  of 
the  Board  of  Health  by  Dr.  B.  Lee,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  largest  mortality  from 
this  disease  during  a  series  of  years  oc- 
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of  attentive  consideration  with  reference 
to  the  spontaneous  origin  of  Enteric  Fever. 
An  outbreak  of  Enteric  Fever  occurred  at 
Stangenrod,  "a  village  chiefly  seated  on 
a  naiced,  exposed,  isolated  eminence. 
Trees,  excepting  young  brushwood,  are 
not  seen  in  the  neighlMrhood,  and  there 
are  but  few  marshes  ;  a  small  stream  has 
its  source  at  some  distance,  but  scarcely 
touches  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the 
district.  In  several  places  are  flats  cov- 
ered with  broom  and  used  as  pasture 
grounds.  The  basis  is  mostly  basaltic 
rock,  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  and 
loam  mixed  with  sand  and  flint,  liie  air 
is  keen  and  pure,  and  the  atmosphere 
rarely  disturbed  by  clouds.  The  position 
of  the  town  is  healthy  as  to  local  influ- 
ences, and  not  favorable  to  the  production 
of  endemic  disorders,  which,  it  appears, 
had  never  been  observed  in  it.  The  in- 
habitants were  poor,  and  chiefly  occupied 
in  agriculture  and  pasturage  ;  comfort  and 
wealth  were  exceptions.  The  houses  were 
small,  low,  dirty,  and  surrounded  by 
dunghills.  The  general  want  of  spring- 
water  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  supp^ 
by  collecting  rain-water  in  bad  reser- 
voirs." (Dr.  Ebel,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.,  1837,  vol  xlviii.  p.  160.)  The  dis- 
ease appeared  at  the  close  of  July  1833, 
and  terminated  in  April  1834.  The 
spring  of  1833  was  dry,  followed  by  a  dry 
summer,  with  insufi'erable  heat,  continu- 
ing to  autumn  without  rain,  and  with 
little  wind  (p.  187).  157  out  of  318  in- 
habitants were  attacked,  and  19,  or  12*1 
per  cent.,  died.  Dr.  Ebel  believed  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  disease  consisted  in 
"  the  entire  want  of  good  fresh  water  and 
the  use  of  corrupted  water.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses rain-water  obtained  from  marshes, 
and  preserved  in  insufficient  reservoirs 
until  required"  (p.  188). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1859  a  severe  out- 
break of  Enteric  Fever  occurred  at  Bed- 
ford, and  there  wa«  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  due  to  fecal  matter  soaking 
into  the  wells  from  the  numerous  cess- 
pools of  the  town.  The  water  from  these 
wells  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  decaying  animal  matter,  evidently 
derived    from    the   sources   alluded    to. 

4 Simon,  Beport  to  Privy  Council,  1860.) 
Sarly  in  October  1847,  ''^intestinal  fever" 
broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in  thir- 
teen houses  in  a  certain  terrace  at  Clifton. 
The  houses  were  far  apart  in  the  terrace, 
and  there  was  little  or  no  intercourse  be- 
tween their  inmates.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  thirteen  houses  drew  their  drinking 
water  from  a  well  situated  at  one  end  of 
the  terrace,  and  at  the  end  of  September 
it  l>ecnme  evident,  from  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  water  from  the  pump,  that  it 
was  tainted  with  the  contents  of  the  sewer. 
The  remaining  tWenty-one  bouses  were 


supplied  with  water  from  another  source. 
(Dr.  W.  Budd,  Lancet  1859,  p.  432.) 
Other  instances  of  the  direct  association 
of  Enteric  Fever  with  defective  drainage 
and  contaminated  well-water  may  be 
found  in  the  Sixth  Report  to  the  Privy 
Council,  1863. 

Bain,  the  natural  preventive  of  Enteric 
Fever,  may,  under  certain  local  condi- 
tions, be  the  means  of  diffusing  it  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  Festi- 

°%- 

The  houses  in  which  the  disease  ap- 
peared are  situated  on  the  slopes  or  bases 
of  mountains  on  the  sides  or  the  valley 
stream.  "The  majority  have  no  privies 
nor  ash-pits,  nor  have  their  inhabitants 
access  to  places  of  this  sort.  The  custom 
of  the  neighborhood  is  to  use  the  fields,  or 
when  house  utensils  are  employed  to 
empty  them  at  a  distance  from  tne  houses. 
Houses  in  a  row  are  generally  provided 
with  one  or  more  privies,  with  cesspools 
common  to  the  row.  The  air  is  pure  and 
the  natural  drainage  good ;  the  valley 
stream  is  exposed  to  constant  contamina- 
tion. The  inhabitants  stated  that  water 
for  internal  use  is  got  from  wells  on  the 
mountain  side,  presumably  situate  above 
any  possible  source  of  pollution"  (see  the 
Keport  to  the  Privy  Council  by  my  col- 
league, Dr.  Buchanan ;  Sixth  Beport, 
1863,  pp.  787-8);  but  thw  acknowled^ 
that  they  use  the  water  of*^  the  stream  in 
the  valley  for  some  domestic  purposes, 
and  it  is  obvious  how  readily  this  may  be 
substituted  for  the  purer,  on  all  occasions, 
and  particularly  when  the  distant  spring 
fails,  and  laziness  or  lack  of  time  coa- 
strams  the  water  carrier. 

Under  such  conditions  as  the  above, 
filth  accumulates  upon  the  surface  during 
a  dry  season,  and  remains  harmless  there 
till  drenching  rain  gradually  washes  it 
down  into  the  common  stream,  which  thus 
becomes  continuously  contaminated  for 
weeks  or  months.  'Dr.  Buchanan  has 
pointed  out  these  conditions,  and  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  during  an  unusually  tcet  autumn 
to  water  contamination,  combined  with 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 

Impure  water  appears  to  be  equally  a 
cause  of  intermittent  fever  and  its  compli- 
cations. The  Inspector  of  HospitaLs 
writes  of  "Walcheren  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  severe  intermittent  fever  there : 
"The  bottom  of  every  canal  that  has 
communication  with  the  sea  is  thickly 
covered  with  an  ooze,  which,  when  the 
tide  is  out,  emits  most  offensive  and  noi- 
some effiuvia;  every  ditch  is  filled  with 
water  which  is  loaded  with  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  the  whole  island  is  so  flat, 
and  so  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  little  better  than 
a  swamp ;  there  is  scarcely  a  place  where 
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water  of  a  tolerably  good  quality  can  be 
procured."  Sir  JohS  Prinele  mentions 
"  that  the  men-of-war  which  lay  all  the 
time  at  anchor  in  the  channel,  between 
South  Beveland  and  Walcheren,  even  dur- 
ing the  worst  period  of  the  distemper, 
were  not  affected  with  either  flux  or  fever, 
but  eiyoyed  the  most  perfect  health." 
(Davis  on  the  Walcheren  Fever,  8vo. 
1810,  p.  15.)  These  sailors  were  doubt- 
less provided  with  a  supply  of  good  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  marsh,  seated  in 
a  basin  of  clay,  or  level  with  the  bed  of  a 
river,  must  of  necessity  drink  water  con- 
taminated by  their  excretions  and  other 
impure  matters,  if  the  water  be  derived 
from  the  marsh  itself,  and  the  drier  the 
season  the  more  concentrated  the  poison- 
ous impurity. 

Dr.  W.  Budd  most  K'.rongly  insists  that 
the  essence  of  Enteric  Fever  is  contained 
in  the  alvine  dejections  of  the  patient, 
but  we  cannot  adduce  any  facts  recorded 
by  himself  that  give  material  support  to 
this  view,  and  our  own  observations  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intestinal 
discharges  do  not  contain  any  volatile  poi- 
son which  is  capable  of  generating  Enteric 
Fever.  [Dr.  Ballard  and  others'  have  re- 
ported several  instances  in  which  out- 
breaks of  typhoid  fever,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  traced  to  a  close  co- 
incidence with  the  distribution  of  milk, 
furnished  to  a  number  of  families  firom 
the  same  dairies.  The  contamination  of 
the  milk  by  foul  water  has  been  inferred ; 
and,  in  some  of  the  cases,  the  existence  of 
typhoid  fever  near  the  inculpated  dairies 
has  been  shown.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  still  an  open  question,  in  some  minds 
at  least,  whether  these  instances  are  to  bo 
considered  as  giving  evidence  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  specific  corUagium  of  Enteric 
Fever,  or  whether  they  ought  not  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  category  of  facts, 
otherwise  numerous,  showing  the  promo- 
tion of  the  disease  by/ou2nes8  of  all  kinds, 
in  air,  water,  or  food. — H.] 

Food  in  an  incipient  stage  of  putrefac- 
tion is  also  capable  of  generating  syrap- 
toms  and  intestinal  lesions  apparently 
identical  with  those  of  Enteric  Fever. 

Dr.  Kemer  of  Weiasberg  has  collected 
35  observations  of  poisoning  from  eating 
a  certain  kind  of  smoked  puddings,  which 
he  regards  as  putrid  food.  They  are 
chiefly  composed  of  animal  matters,  and 
have  a  putrid  savor  and  odor.  JPost- 
mortem  examinations  often  revealed 
traces  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus 


mann  records  the  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem appearances  produced  by  eating 
similar  food.  The  symptoms  were  those 
of  Enteric  Fever,  pitia  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx,  oesopha^s,  and  larynx.  Post- 
mortem examinations  revealed  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal :  "L'intestin 
grdle,  quelquefois  trte  distcndu  par  les 
gaz,  present!  des  traces  d'inflammation 
tres  intense,  et  souvent  des  plaques  gan- 
gr^neuses."  Lungs  gorged  with  blood. 
(Archives  Grfin^rales  de  Med.,  tome  xxii.) 

Granting  that  Enteric  Fever  may  be 
produced  By  the  ingestion  of  putrid  ani- 
mal substances,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  a  cause  for  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
isolated  cases  which  occur,  for  such  may 
exist  in  every  household.  There  is  no- 
thing, for  example,  more  essentially  putrid 
than  the  decomposed  cheese  with  which 
many  persons  habitually  indulge  their 
appetites,  and  persons  unaccustomed  to 
such  food  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  par- 
take of  it  with  impunity.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  an  egg  will 
sometimes  produce  vomiting  and  purging. 

With  regard  to  the  identity  and  nature 
of  the  poisonous  agent  or  agents  which 
produce  Enteric  Fever,  we  know  nothing. 
It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  any 
particular  gaseous  body  can  induce  the 
lesions  found  after  death  firom  Enteric 
Fever.  There  are,  however,  both  mineral 
and  vegetable  substances  which,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  produce  symp- 
toms and  morbid  changes,  if  not  identical 
with  those  of  Enteric  Fever,  at  the  least 
hard  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
Thus,  to  take  vegetable  substances : — 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  ingestion  of 
poisonous  mushrooms,  the  members  of  a 
family  were  taken  with  nausea,  and  the 
next  day  frequent  vomitings  of  bilious 
matters  and  abdominal  pains,  of  which 
symptoms  three  children  died.  The  other 
members  had  insupportable  pains  in  the 
stomach,  loins,  and  abdomen,  meteorism, 
retention  of  urine,  tenesmus,  glairy  san- 
guinolent  stools,  vomiting,  and  great 
thirst.  On  the  fifth  day,  shivering,  col- 
lame,  and  death. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
covered  with  whitish  or  yellowish  mucus, 
the  valvulse  conniventes  and  mucous  fol- 
licles generally  very  prominent.  (C.  f- 
Galtier,  Traite  de  Toxicologie,  tome  li. 
pp.  564-669.) 

The  effects  of  colchicum  still  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  Enteric  Fever.  .Two 
voung  women  took  each  about  .?iv  of 
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whole  extent  of  the  intestine  the  mucipa- 
rous follicles  were  of  the  size  of  millet 
seeds,  and  in  the  inferior  third  of  the 
ileum  the  plates  resulting  from  the  agglo- 
meration of  the  mucous  crypts  were  also 
much  developed  and  of  a  violet  color. 
(Galtier,  loc.  cit.  p.  322.) 

In  poisoning  hy  Ckvta  virosa  similar 
symptoms  and  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  intestine  are  produced. 

Has  the  poison  which  so  frequently 
generates  Enteric  Fever  any  relation  to 
the  elaborated  narcotico-acrid  principles 
of  these  or  other  plants  ?  If  so,  is  it  gene- 
rated in  the  process  of  decomposition,  and 
is  it  possible  to  obtain  it  by  uxiviation  of 
the  impure  soil,  or  by  precipitation  from 
the  contaminated  water  ?  Or  again,  is 
the  poisonous   agent  merely  a  common 

groduct  of  decomposition,  and  destitute, 
ke  that  common  contagious  sanies  which 
so  readily  induces  phlebitis  or  erysipelas, 
of  any  specific  character  ?  Such  are  the 
speculations  into  which  further  inquiries 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  disease  lead  us. 
Ketuming  now  to  the  fiicts  above  de- 
tailed, we  may  conclude,  (1)  that  refuse 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  decompose  in  seasons 
of  draught,  generate  a  poison  which,  if 
not  washed  away  or  diluted  by  sufficient 
rain,  rises  into  the  air,  or  becomes  diffused 
in  the  water;  and  which,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  body  by  these  media,  may 
produce  Enteric  Fever ;  (2)  tliat  food  or 
water  rendered  impure  under  conditions 
less  general,  may  also  be  the  means  of 
inducing  the  same  disease ;  (3)  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  usual  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  appearances  of 
Enteric  Fever  may  arise  during  the  pro- 
gress of  several  other  acute  diseases  as  a 
consec^uence  of  a  general  inflammatory 
condition. 

Diagnosis.— The  indications  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches 
are  the  following ;  Pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa  ;  general  derange- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal,  accom- 
panied by  persistent  diarrhoea;  light 
ochre-colored  watery  stools ;  hectic  fever ; 
and  the  eruption  of  rose-colored  papules. 
If  these  symptoms  be  associated  witn  any 
febrile  condition  or  complication  what- 
ever, we  may  be  sure  of  the  presence  of 
enteric  inflammation.  If  they  are  absent, 
the  case  may  be  one  of  commencing  pneu- 
monia, erysipelas,  hernia,  puerperal  fever. 
But  each  or  all  of  the  symptoms  of  enteric 
inflammation  may  be  latent,  and  our  at- 
tention may,  therefore,  be  altogether 
called  away  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
head  or  the  chest.  In  the  absence  of 
diarrhcea,  the  other  characteristic  symp- 
toms being  present,  we  may  assume,  gen- 
erally, that  the  intestinal  glands  are  sim- 
ply inflamed  and  swollen;  the  presence 


of  the  pale,  watery,  flocculent  stools,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive of  the  ulcerative  stage.  Diarrhoea^ 
alone,  or  even  associated  with  a  febrile 
state,  does  not  furnish  conclusive  evidence 
of  intestinal  lesion ;  but  there  is  one  un- 
mistakable evidence  occasionally  present, 
from  which,  in  the  absence  of  every  other 
symptom,  we  may  positively  declare  that 
the  agminated  glands  of  the  ileum  are  in 
a  state  of  sloughing  inflammation;  it  is 
the  presence  of  a  fragment  of  a  disinte- 
grated Peyer's  gland  in  the  stools.  If 
the  floculent  debris,  when  examined  un- 
der water  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens, 
present  a  number  of  minute,  closely-placed 
foUicular'depressions  with  minute  circular 
orifices,  loosely  embedded  in  a  ragged 
fibrous  stroma  (fig.  12),  we  tiave  direct 
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and  positive  evidence  of  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  disease.  Even  while  the 
pale  stools  are  still  solid,  a  shreddy  frag- 
ment presenting  these  unequivocal  cha- 
racters may  be  found  adherent  to  their 
surface.  To  apply  the  test,  the  stools 
should  be  strained  through  a  little  cap 
net,  the  matters  arrested  thereby  should 
then  be  washed,  floated  in  clear  water, 
and  examined  with  a  common  pocket 
lens.  The  structure  of  the  agminated 
gland  is  quite  distinct  firom  that  of  any 
other  tissue  in  the  body,  not  even  except- 
ing the  thyroid  gland  and  tonsils.  Cellu- 
lar vegetable  structures,  such  as  the  rind 
of  an  orange,  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
intestinal  slough,  but  these  are  distin- 
guished by  their  softer  and  more  pulpy 
texture,  and  by  their  vegetable  qualities. 
If  there  be  much  fever,  with  headache 
and  delirium  before  the  abdominal  symp- 
toms are  developed,  Enteric  Fever  may 
be  mistaken  for  several  other  acute  dis- 
eases, such  as  scarlatina,  variola,  typhus. 
In  the  first  of  these  diseases  we  nave  the 
same  bright  cornea  and  flushed  face,  and 
the  same  lively  character  of  the  delirium. 
"When  characteristic  symptoms  are  ab- 
sent, we  must  suspend  our  diagnosis  for  a 
day  or  two,  using  at  the  same  time  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  contagion. 
If  the  rash  and  sore  tliroat  of  scarlatina 
be  but  slightly  developed,  or  if  the  rash 
Iiave  receded,  the  diagnosis  will  be  difli- 
cult  and  unsatisfactory. 

If,  in  the  accession  of  variola,  the  se- 
vere lumbar  pain  be  absent,  and  the  erup- 
tion make  its  first  appearance  as  a  few 
isolated  papules  upon  the  chest  and  abdo- 
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men,  the  case  may  be  doubtM  for  a  few 
hours,  but  the  liardness  of  the  varolous 
papule  will  speedily  remove  all  doubt. 

Chronic  ttibercwar  periUmitis  presents 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever. 
Hectic  flush,  pinched  features,  abdominal 
pain,  tenderness,  gurgling,  and  diarrhoea 
are  common  to  both  diseases.  But  in 
tubercular  peritonitis  the  tongue  is  clean 
and  moist,  there  is  no  eruption,  and  fre- 

Suently  the  abdomeu  is  distended  with 
uid  effusion ;  moreover,  there  may  be  evi- 
dence of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs. 

TiAercuIar  ulceration  of  the  intestines^ 
vsWi  tuftercular  deposit  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  is  a  condition  ftequently  mistaken 
for  Enteric  Fever.  Two  of  M.  Louis' 
cases  (Ob.  xliii.  xliy.  vol.  ii.),  given  as 
examples  of  "latent  typhoid  lever,"  are 
instances  of  general  tuberculosis  simulta- 
neously affecting  the  lungs  and  the  intes- 
tines. I  have  already  included  another 
case  (see  case  12)  recorded  by  this  author 
(Obs.  xxxlv. )  under  Tuberculosis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  co-existence  of  miliary  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs  and  ulceration  of  the 
glands  of  the  ileum,  regarding  the  lesions 
in  the  chest  and  abdomen  as  simultaneous 
manifestations  of  the  same  pathological 
condition.  If  the  lungs  had  presented 
evidence  of  only  common  inflammation, 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  dis- 
tinguishing this  case  from  Enteric  Fever. 
Indeed,  the  distinction  between  acute 
phthisis  simultaneously  affecting  the  lungs 
and  intestines,  and  Enteric  Fever,  will 
more  often  turn  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween tubercular  and  simple  pneumonia 
than  upon  a  difference  in  the  cnaracter  of 
the  intestinal  lesions.  Inasmuch  as  the 
lungs  are  so  commonly  affected  with  in- 
flammation in  Enteric  Fever,  and  the 
tubercular  ulceration  induces  all  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever, — 
such  as  hectic,  abdominal  tenderness, 
tympanites,  diarrhcea,  and  even  intestinal 
heniorrliage, — the  diagnosis  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly difflcult.  If  the  patient  have 
been  long  decUning  in  healtn,  with  ema- 
ciation, sweating,  cough,  and  expectora- 
tion, and  we  find  dulness  at  either  apex 
of  the  lungs,  gurgling,  or  amphoric  breath- 
ing, we  may  set  down  the  case  to  be  one 
of  phthisis.  Doubtless,  it  is  possible  for 
tubercle  to  be  deposited  nowhere  else  in 
the  body  but  in  the  solitary  and  agminated 
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ragged  cavities  at  their  superior  parts, 
side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  ab- 
dominal lesions  of  Enteric  Fever.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  tubercular  disease,  I 
have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference 
in  the  morbid  phenomena ;  both  diseases 
fall  with  greatest  severity  upon  the  soli- 
tary and  agminated  glands  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  ileum,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  ulcers  is  similar,  except  that  in  En- 
teric Fever  the  inflammatory  action  and 
swelling  is  usually  greater;  in  both  dis- 
eases tne  contiguous  mesenteric  glands 
have  the  same  violet  color,  soft  consistence, 
and  increased  size.  The  diseased  parts 
offer  the  same  microscopical  appearances ; 
but  the  corpuscles  of  the  inflamed  glands 
within  and  without  the  intestine  are  a 
little  smaller  in  Tuberculosis  than  in  En- 
teric Fever.  In  the  advanced  period  of 
the  tubercular  disease,  however,  the  ul- 
cers are  very  distinct  from  those  of  En- 
teric Fever:  they  Imve  an  irregularly 
circular,  thick,  often  indurated,  elevated, 
auCTy-looking  border,  inclosing,  and  here 
and  there  continuous  with,  large  inter- 
rupted irritable  granulations,  between 
which  little  yellow  masses  of  tubercular 
matter,  firmly  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
ulcer,  are  to  be  seen.  In  chronic  cases, 
moreover,  and  before  ulceration  has  be- 
gun, the  swollen  intestinal  and  mesenteric 
glands  are  free  ftom  inflammation,  and 
the  tubercular  matter  within  them  has  a 
white,  opaque  appearance.  It  frequently 
becomes  hard,  gritty,  and  cretaceous,  and 
sometimes  forms  compact  stony  calculi. 

The  disease,  however,  with  which  En- 
teric Fever  is  most  frequently  confused, 
is  typhtts.^  In  our  own  country,  "Willis, 
Sydenham,  Huxham,  and  other  acute  ob- 
servers in  every  generation,  have  recog- 
nized and  asserted  the  distinction  between 
these  two  fevers,  but  a  general  confusion 
of  the  diseases  has,  nevertheless,  prevailed 
amongst  the  members  of  the  profession, 
until  within  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  P. 
Stewart  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
to  Sir  W.  Jenner,  for  reasserting  and 
proving  that  a  distinction  really  exists, 
and  for  rendering  the  diagnosis  between 
the  two  diseases  more  clear  and  distinct. 
"What  these  observers  have  done  for  Eng- 
land, Dr.  H.  C.  Lombard  of  Geneva, 
Messrs.  Gerhard  and  Pennock  of  Phila- 
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what  has  been  said  on  the  associated  pa- 
thology of  Enteric  Fever,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  argued  tliat  the  abdominal  lesion,  whicli 
is  assumed  to  be  characteristic  of  Enteric 
Fever,  is  nothing  more  than  a  local  result 
of  a  common  febrile  disorder  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  tliat  lesions  of 
Peyer's  patches,  which  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  every  other  acute  disease,  are 
never,  I  believe,  found  in  typhus,  in  which 
the  febrile  condition  is  both  very  general 
and  very  prolonged.  I  liave  examined  the 
intestines  in  a  great  many  cases  of  typhus, 
with  the  exclusive  view  of  detectmg,  if 
possible,  some  participation  of  Peyer's 

Eatches  in  the  general  inflammation,  but 
ave  always  failed  to  detect  either  swell- 
ing or  ulceration. 

C<ise  20. — Three  months  ago,  a  woman, 
aged  30,  and  her  little  daughter,  came 
under  my  care,  with  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  typhus.  The  hot  dusky  skin  of 
both  patients  was  maculated  with  a  dis- 
tinct mulberry,  typhus  rash,  which  in  the 
mother  was  petechial  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  disease.  On  the  following  two  days 
the  rash  was  still  more  plainly  marked, 
and  the  case  offered  a  good  example  of 
"spotted  fever."  There  were  no  gastric 
or  intestinal  symptoms ;  sordes  formed  on 
the  teeth,  and  the  tongue  was  dry  and 
brown ;  the  eyes  were  dull  and  suffused  ; 
the  mind  heavy  and  confused — in  short, 
all  the  symptoms  of  typhus  were  most  dis- 
tinctly marked.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the 
bowels  became  loose,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  was  passed  per  anum  the 
same  day.  At  11  A.  M.  on  the  sixteenth 
day  intestinal  hemorrhage  was  again  de- 
clared by  the  passage  of  much  clotted 
blood.  The  hemorrhage  continued  during 
the  day,  and  at  one  time  the  bed  was  satu- 
rated with  it  and  it  ran  down  upon  the 
floor.  She  sank  and  died  at  5.45  P.  M.  on 
the  same  day.  I  was  induced  to  re- 
examine carefully  the  skin  of  her  little 
daughter  who  lay  in  an  adjoining  bed.  A 
dark  typhus  rash  was  still  out  upon  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  there  were  no 
traces  of  abdominal  mischief. 

On  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  of  the  mother,  which  was  well  de- 
veloped and  well  nourished,  I  found  the 
small  intestine  perfectly  healthy  and  pale; 
every  Peyer's  gland  was  also  pale  and 
healthy,  and  no  solitary  gland  was  either 
enlarged  or  prominent.     The  mesenteric 


colon,  there  was  another  much  larger  ni- 
cer;  it  was  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  it  lay  across  the 
bowel ;  the  surface  was  irregularly  exca- 
vated, clean,  and  pale  ;  the  margins  irreg- 
ular and  sharp ;  it  extended  below  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  lay  in  the  thick- 
ened areolar  tissue.  In  the  transverse 
colon  there  were  eight  other  small  ulcers, 
rcsembUng  the  first  one,  but  deeper,  and 
with  margins  more  sharply  cut  and  vas- 
cular. Excepting  the  largest,  all  the 
other  ulcers  were  placed  over  one  or  other 
of  the  bands  of  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres.  Seven  were  arranged  in  a  row 
upon  one  of  them,  at  distances  of  about 
an  inch.  The  intervening  mucous  mem- 
brane was  congested,  but  not  swollen ; 
the  ulcers  were  plainly  the  source  of  the 
hemorrhage. 

Such  are  the  characters  and  situation  of 
the  intestinal  lesions  in  typhus  fever  when 
they  occur,  but  they  are  very  uncommon. 
They  do  not  appear  to  commence,  like 
tubercular  ulcers  and  the  ulcers  of  En- 
teric Fever,  in  the  solitary  and  agminated 
glands.  In  the  case  last  described,  the 
solitary  glands  contiguous  to  the  ulcers 
were  perfectly  healthy.  If  we  now  com- 
pare tne  general  symptoms  of  the  two  dis- 
eases, we  shall  find  equally  well-marked 
differences.  The  countenance  in  typhus 
is  dusky,  or  suffused  with  a  dusky  flush, 
which  spreads  continuously  over  the  face, 
neck,  and  shoulders ;  the  eyes  are  injected 
and  the  pupils  contracted  ;  the  expression 
is  heavy,  the  intellect  dull,  and  the  de- 
lirium is  generally  quiet.  In  Enteric  Fe- 
ver, the  expression  is  bright,  the  pupils 
are  dilated,  and  the  hectic  blush  patchy, 
and  limited  to  the  cheeks ;  the  delirium  is 
often  intermittent,  becoming  worse  at 
night,  and  disappearing  during  the  day. 
Its  character  is  more  lively  than  that  of 
typhus.  The  eruption  in  typhus  is  a  mere 
indistinct  passive  congestion,  soon  be- 
coming a  minute  extravasation,  and  forms 
no  distinct  elevation.  The  rose  spots  of 
Enteric  Fever  are  raised  inflammatory 
papules.  Diarrhcea,  often  profuse,  fre- 
quently accompanies  typhus,  but  the  stools 
are  always  dark;  the  bile  is  thick  and 
dark  colored.  The  mtient  has  no  pecu- 
liar odor  in  Enteric  Fever,  but  in  typhus 
the  disgusting  exhalations  from  the  skin 
are  so  strong  and  peculiar  that  we  may 
often  diagnose  typhus  by  means  of  the 
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tion ;  the  vorst  accidents  of  the  disease 
sometimes  occur  when  all  appears  to  be 
l^oing  on  weU.  The  mortality,  however, 
is  not  great.  Out  of  18,602  cases,  there 
were  3,447  deatlu,  or  one  in  every  6-4. 
(Moichison,  p.  529.)  A  pulse  continu- 
ouBly  ftequent,  and  much  hectic  or  obsti- 
nate diarrhoea,  are  very  unfavorable  symp- 
toms. Hemorrhage,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  associated  with  tympanites,  and 
occurring  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease, 
is  an  unm.vorable  symptom.  If  there  be 
excessive  tympanites  and  abdominal  pain, 
there  is  little  hope.  A  fatal  termination 
must  also  be  anticipated  if  the  stupor  or 
delirium  becomes  continuous,  and  asso- 
ciated with  muscular  twitchings.  The 
delirium  sometimes  assumes  the  traumatic 
diaraeter,  or  the  patient  becomes  obsti- 
nate as  well  as  stupid  :  such  features  also 
forbode  an  un&vorabie  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hail  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  copious  eruption  of  sudamina 
over  the  abdomen  and  chest  as  most  fovor- 
aUe  indications. 

Tbsathent. — The  early  recognition 
of  enteric  disease  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, for  its  progress  is  frequently  so  very 
inudions  that  many  patients  go  about 
thdr  usnal  occupations  at  a  time  when 
Peyer's  glands  would  present  very  grave 
ksions  (e.  g.  case  4),  and  complaining  of 
nothing  more  than  loss  of  appetite  and 
deUH^.  Our  suspicions  must  be  on  the 
alert  in  such  causes,  and,  before  all  things, 
we  must  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
alvine  secretions.  Long  before  diarrhoea 
sets  in,  the  well-formed  feces  may  be  ob- 
served to  be  of  a  light-yellow  ot  ochre 
color — a  condition  in  which  they  may 
exist  in  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  but  at  a 
time  when  the  intestine  may  be  gravely 
ulcerated.  The  indications  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease  are  to  relieve  inter- 
nal conation,  and  to  revive  the  Amotion 
<rf  the  hver.  If  the  bowels  be  confined, 
a  dose  of  castor  oiL  or  of  compound 
rhubarb  powder,  should  be  given.  If  the 
skin  be  inactive,  the  hot  bath  should  be 
used,  and  a  diaphoretic,  composed  of 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  acetate 
of  ammonia,  prescribed.  "With  the  view 
of  arousing  the  liver  to  activity,  I  have 

flven  the  following  every  three  or  four 
_  ours,  for  two  or  three  days,  until  some 
improvement  was  manifest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  aU-ine  secretions.  When 
necessary,  I  have  continued  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mercurial  until  its  constitu- 
tional effects  —  slight  tenderness  of  the 
gams  and  fetor  or  the  breath— began  to 
appear. 
^.  Hydrargyri  cum  oref&,  gr.  lij. 

Pulvis  orebe  aromatics  cnm  opio,  gr,  v. 
Bods  bicarbonatis,  gr.  xx.    Uisoe,  et  fiat 
palvis. 


If  this  relaxes  the  bowels,  I  have  com- 
bined it  with  a  Uttle  more  of  the  clialk 
and  opium  powder,  or  suspended  its  use 
alU^ether,  and  trusted  to  inflictions  of 
mercurial  ointment  into  the  groins  or 
arm-pits.  I  liave  employed  this  treatment 
in  aU  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
care  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease, 
before  diarrhoea  had  become  severe,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  marked  bene- 
fit has  resulted  therefrom,  for  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  disease  in  these  cases 
has  been  uniformly  mild.  Calomel  should 
be  avoided ;  its  action  is  too  irritant. 
Saline  purgatives  and  the  vegetable  ca- 
thartics must  never  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  at  any  period. 
A  single  dose  of  jalap,  scammony,  and 
the  like,  may  suflBce  to  develop  the  worst 
features  of  the  disease.  If,  at  an  early 
period,  we  succeed  in  producing  a  flow  of 
healthy  bile,  with  moderate  action  of  the 
Iwwels,  we  may  arrest  further  progress  of 
the  disease  and  restore  the  appetite.  If 
there  be  diarrhoea  and  sickness  from  the 
commencement,  we  may  prescribe  an 
ounce  of  chalk  mixture  with  ten  grains 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  five  mmims 
each  of  tincture  of  opium  and  dilute  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  every  two  or  three  hours. 
This  usuallv  succeeds  in  allaying  the 
vomitinc.  For  simple  vomiting  of  sour 
bilious  fluid,  a  mixture,  containing  thirty 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  five 
minims  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  very 
serviceable.  The  acid  condition  of  the 
secretions  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
alimentary  cannl,  and  the  deficiency  or 
I  total  al}sence  of  alkali  from  the  bile,  are 
facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment 
I  of  Enteric  Fever. 

]      If  the  disease  exhibit  an  intermittent 
I  character,  quinine,  gr.  v  to  x  may  be 
I  given  every  evening.    In  the  absence  of 
\  cerebral  or  gastric  disturbance,  quinine 
I  is  a  most  vswuable  remedy  for  subduing 
I  the  evening  exacerbations  of  fever  so  fre- 
quently present.    Grains  iij  to  x  may  be 
given  m  a  glass  of  water,  with  this  view, 
every  or  every  other  day  at  noon. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease, 
our  treatment  will  have  almost  exclusive 
reference  to  the  abdominal  lesion. 

Diarrhoea  must  be  restrained,  some 
physicians  think  checked,  if  possible,  al- 
togetlier.  My  own  experience,  however, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  moderate  diar- 
rhoea in  the  early  period  of  the  disease  is 
beneficial  in  some  cases,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  in  which  delirium  appears 
early.  In  the  congested  condition  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  which  exists  in  Enteric 
Fever,  one  or  two  liquid  stools  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  doubtless 
acts  beneficially  in  all  cases,  and  our  ob- 
ject in  the  early  period  of  the  disease 
should  be  to  keep  the  diarrhoea  within 
moderate  limits,  rather  than  to  stop  it 
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altogether.  la  the  early  period,  chalk 
and  Dismuth,  with  catechu  and  opium,  Lb 
usually  all  that  is  needed  to  check  the 
diarrhcba  and  allay  irritation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  diarrhoea  becomes  exces- 
sive, or  we  have  reason  to  suspect  ulcera- 
tion, stronger  astringents  must  be  given. 
Some  physicians  use  sulphuric  acid  with 
opium — K.  Acidisulphuricidiluti,  TTtxxx', 
tinctune opii,  TTlx;  decocti  cinchonse,  Jiss; 
fiat  haustus,  quartis  horis  sumendus.  We 
prefer  the  styptic  salts,  having  found 
them  much  more  efficacious :  indeed,  the 
acid  mixture  often  increases  the  purging 
and  pain.  Acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, and  sulphate  of  copper  are  employed. 
The  first  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
mixture — B.  "Plumbi  acetatls,  gr.  iij-v; 
acidi  aceticij  Itliij;  morpliiee  acetatis,  gr. 
^th;aqu8e  cinnamomi,  Jiss;  fiat  haustus, 
quartis  horis  sumendus.  Acetate  of  lead 
is  a  very  suitable  and  efficacious  remedy, 
but  its  continued  use  in  Enteric  Fever 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  subsequently 
affect  the  system  injuriously.  Dr.  Twee- 
die  and  M.  Trousseau  speak  in  high  terms 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may  be  given  com- 
bined with  a  grain  or  two  of  compound 
soap-pill  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
to  one  grain,  every  three  or  four  hours. 
Dr.  Tweedie  says :  "  I  have  prescribed  it 
extensively  in  Enteric  Fever,  and  con- 
tinued its  use  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
have  never  witnessed  any  approach  to 
discoloration  of  the  skin."  (Lects.  on 
Continued  Fevers,  p.  233.)  Of  all  medi- 
cines, we  consider  sulphate  of  copper  to 
be  the  most  efficacious  in  restraining  the 
diarrhoea  of  Enteric  Fever.  We  may  give 
it  in  quarter-grain  doses,  combined  with 
two  grains  or  compound  soap-pill,  to  be 
taken  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  If 
need  be,  tne  dose  may  be  increased  to  a 
grain,  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  For  chil- 
dren, it  may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  the 
eighth  or  sixth  of  a  grain.  If  too  large  a 
dose  be  given  at  first,  it  may  excite  vom- 
iting, fii  small  doses  we  have  often  pre- 
scribed it  when  tliere  has  been  considera- 
ble irritability  of  the  stomach,  in  which 
case  it  appears  to  act  as  a  sedative. 
Alum,  catechu,  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
krameria,  ha;matoxylon,  &c.,  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value  in  the  treatment  of 
Enteric  Fever. 

[Oil  of  turpentine,  the  use  of  which  in 
Typhoid  Fever  was  urged  hy  the  late  Dr. 
G.  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  has  some- 


ciendum)— are  of  great  value  in  allaying 
that  irritability  of  the  lower  bowel  which 
often  induces  purging.  When  enemata 
cannot  tie  retained,  we  may  still  use  sup- 
positories. (Filulae  saponis  compositie, 
gr.  vtogr.  X.) 

Abdominal  pain  and  teiidemess. — The 
disease  being  localized  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  we  must  direct  our  remedies  to 
this  part.  Hot  sedative  fomentations, 
turpentine  stupes,  or  poultices  containing 
an  admixture  of  mustard,  should  be  fi?e- 
quently  applied  to  the  abdomen.  If  there 
be  much  tenderness  four  or  six  leeches 
should  be  applied,  x>a'rtly  to  the  right  iliac 
region  and  partly  around  the  orifice  of  the 
bowel.  Leeching  of  the  anus  is  the  most 
efiectual  mode  ol  relieving  the  intestinal 
congestion.  If  the  pain  he  great,  an  oc- 
casional full  dose  of  opium  wiU  be  needed. 

Tympanites. — If  there  be  any  increased 
fulness  of  the  abdomen,  a  flannel  or  linen 
bandage  should  be  placed  around  it.  In 
commencing  tympanites  we  regard  this 
as  a  very  important  part  of  the  treatment, 
as  it  at  once  diminishes  the  congestion  of 
the  inflamed  part,  and  prevents  injurious 
distension.  It  also  gives  support  to  the 
painful  abdomen  in  the  process  of  respi- 
ration. Folds  of  wet  cloths  may  be  inter- 
posed between  the  bandage  and  the  ab- 
domen. 

K  the  tympanites  be  considerable,  it 
becomes  a  most  distressing  symptom,  and 
the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  great  danger 
firom  distension  of  the  diseased  and  atten- 
uated bowel;  laceration  of  its  ulcerated 
coats  being  imminent  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tension continues.  To  relieve  this  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  condition,  turpentine 
stupes  should  be  applied  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  a  gentle  support  given  by 
means  of  a  thin  flannel  bandage.  An 
j  assafoetida  enema  (3xij  ad  |xx  enematis 
assafoetidee  P.  B.)  often  gives  much  relief. 
If  we  should  fail,  however,  to  cause  ex- 
pulsion of  the  air  by  this  means,  a  long 
elastic  tube  with  wide  side  openings  may 
be  passed  into  the  colon  and  retained 
there  at  intervals.  Dr.  Tweedie  speaks 
well  of  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  per 
rectum,  in  the  relief  of  this  condition. 
"I  have  applied  it,"  he  says,  "in  some 
cases  with  nappy  effects,  and  withdrawn 
the  accumulated  air  which  may  be  passed 
through  the  lower  tube  of  the  stomach 
pump  into  a  basin  containing  water." 
(Op.   cit.,  p.  237.)     Oil    of   turpentine 
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with  mncus,  we  must  fear  the  erosion  of 
a  iai^  v'easel,  and  treat  for  such  au  acci- 
deDt  verv  promptly.  A  bladder  of  ice 
bandaged  upon  the  right  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  internal  administration  of 
gallic  acid,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
acetate  of  lead,  or  turpentine,  are  the 
most  hopeful  means  of  arresting  it.  Sul- 
phate of  copper  in  combination  with  soap- 
pill  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  this  con- 
dition also,  and  one  upon  which  we  are 
inclined  to  place  most  reliance.  If  the 
patient  have  been  previousl^r  taking  the 
copper  salt,  the  dose  may  be  increased  at 
once  to  one  or  two  grains.  Turpentine, 
in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims,  given 
every  half-hour  or  hour,  is  often  effectual 
in  stopping  the  hemorrhage,  and  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  syncope.  The  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia is  a  very  valuable  remedy  for 
intestinal  hemorrhage;  TTlxx-xxx  m  a 
wineglassfiil  of  water  may  be  given  by 
mouth  every  two  or  three  hours.  If  the 
hemorrhage  be  slight  and  the  arterial  ac- 
tion much  excited,  X([^v  tincturse  digi- 
talis, with  trixxx  tincturse  ferri  per- 
chloridi,  ^iss  aquae  mcutbee  piperitte,  may 
be  given  every  four  hours.  This  may  be 
administered  alone  or  in  combination  with 
thirty  minims  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
If  we  fell  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  by 
these  means,  the  l>owel  may  be  injected 
with  one  or  other  of  the  following  ene- 
mata.  R.  Plumbi  acetatis,  gr.  x;  acidi 
acetici,  TIVx;  morphite  acetatis,  gr.  i; 
aqus  tepidse,  |iv;  misce.  B.  Liquoris 
ferri  perchloridi,  TTlxv;  morphias  hydro- 
chloratis,  gr.  ^ ;  aquie  tepidte,  ^iv;  misce. 
Cerebral  Symptoms.  —  The  indications 
in  the  treatment  of  cerebral  symptoms 
are  to  relieve  congestion  and  procure 
sleep.  If  there  be  much  pain  and  heat 
of  the  head,  cold  water  may  be  applied 
as  an  occasional  douche,  a  gallon  being 
poured  in  a  gentle  stream  upon  the  head 
as  often  as  the  heat  becomes  excessive. 
Bags  wetted  with  water,  or  spirit  and 
water,  may  be  applied  in  the  intervals. 
If  this  treatment  mil  to  restrain  the  vas- 
cular excitement,  a  few  leeches  should  be 
applied  behind  the  ears,  or  a  blister  upon 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  As  often  as  they  are 
required,  full  doses  of  opium  should  be 
given  to  procure  sleep.  In  the  malority  of 
cases  the  cerebral  affection  is  mild  and  re- 
quires no  direct  treatment,  and  the  seda- 


ing,  we  cannot  feed  per  rectum ;  we  must 
therefore  gag  the  patient  and  use  the 
stomach-pump. 

In  such  a  state,  too,  we  should  daily 
examine  the  pubic  region.  Now  and 
then  we  are  painfully  reminded  of  the 
negligence  of^  those  in  close  attention 
upon  the  patient,  by  discovering,  after 
death,  the  bladder  distended  almost  to 
the  umbilicus,  and  with  its  attenuated 
coats  inflamed  and  softened. 

Pulmonary  tiyni^oms. — Bearing  in  mind 
the  frequency  of  pulmonary  compUca- 
tions,  we  should  carefully  regard  the 
breathing,  and  occasionally  examine  the 
chest.  If'  pain  and  crepitation  be  devel- 
oped in  any  part  of  the  chest,  a  blister 
should  be  applied  and  mercurial  infric- 
tions  used.  Cough  and  bronclual  dys- 
pnoea may  be  treated  with  ipecacuanha 
and  senega,  and  the  application  of  mus- 
tard poultices  and  turpentine  stupes. 
[Prevention  of  hypostatic  pulmonary  con- 
gestion and  splenization  may  be  promoted 
by  care  in  changing  the  position  of  the 
patient  every  few  hours ;  especially  not 
allowing  him  to  lie  very  long  at  a  time  on 
the  back.— H.l 

Ibod. — While  we  are  thus  combating 
the  disease,  the  most  unwearied  atten- 
tion must  he  given  to  the  support  of  the 
patient.  The  blood  impoverishes,  and 
the  body  emaciates  very  rapidly,  and  our 
endeavor  must  be  to  introduce  such  food 
into  the  stomach  as  will  be  most  easily 
digested.  All  nourishment  must  be  given 
in  a  fluid  or  pultaceous  form.  Eggs,  milk, 
vermicelli,  arrowroot,  or  ground  rice, 
beef-tea,  gelatin — alone,  or  in  various 
combinations — will  be  the  most  appro- 
priate articles  of  diet.  The  eggs  must  be 
given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  a  little 
wine  whey,  tea,  or  cocoa.  Two  or  three 
should  l>e  given  daily.  Milk-arrowroot, 
containing  a  little  brandy,  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate nutriment.  The  beef-tea  must 
be'  thickened  with  well-stewed  vermicelli, 
or  isinglass.  Small  quantities  of  food 
should  oe  given  at  a  time,  and  repeated 
every  one  or  two  hours. 

Stimulants,  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, are  not  needed  in  the  early  period  of 
the  disease.  When  required  they  should 
be  given  well  diluted.  A  few  ounces  of 
wine  in  the  form  of  wine  whey,  or  dry 
port  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  may  be  given  with  a  little  sponge- 
cake  at    intervals.     Effervescent  wines 
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atimulants  in  this  disease.  As  long  as 
the  pube  remains  under  120  and  retains 
moderate  force,  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
wine,  or  four  ounces  of  l)randy,  given 
within  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. When  the  pulse  ranges  between 
120  and  130,  and  is  small,  we  may  double 
these  quantities ;  and  if  the  heart  does 
not  respond  to  the  stimulant  after  twelve 
hours,  thrice  the  original  amount  may  be 
given.  The  bulk  and  force  of  the  pulse 
must  be  our  chief  guides ;  and  if  these 
notably  fail  from  day  to  day,  we  must 
daily  increase  the  quantity  of  the  stimu- 
lant until  the  patient  is  supplied  with  as 
much  as  half  an  ounce  every  half-hom:, 
always  diluted  with  a  little  milk,  tea, 
water,  &c.  When  there  is  much  hectic, 
and  the  pulse  is  small  and  sharp,  strong 
stimulants  often  appear  to  increase  the 
irritability  of  the  system,  and  in  such  a 
case  we  should  give  them  sparingly  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  trusting  to  a 
dose  of  quinine,  with  or  without  opium,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  in  the  evening. 

Excepting  a  little  custard,  solid  food  of 
all  kinds  must  be  absolutely  avoided,  until 
a  week  after  the  diarrhcBa  has  ceased,  and 
the  stools  become  solid.  Then  we  may 
venture  to  order  boiled  flsh  with  breaa. 
A  boiled  egg,  a  little  fish,  or  a  ripe  pear 
or  plum,  t&en  too  early,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly bring  back  the  diarrhoea  with  a 
complete  relapse  [and  danger  of  intestinal 
perforation. — H.J. 

The  patient  must  return  very  gradually 
to  ordinary  diet,  and  he  shoula  be  direct- 
ed to  eat  slowly  and  masticate  the  food 
thoroughly.  At  first  boiled  rice  should 
be  taken  in  place  of  potatoes. 

Convakacence  is  sometimes  very  slow, 
and  often  retarded  by  the  occasional  re- 
currence of  diarrhcea.  The  styptic  should 
be  continued  a  week  after  the  stools  have 
become  solid.  At  first  the  bowels  are 
usually  constipated,  and  this  condition  we 
shall  do  well  to  maintain  for  days.  Subse- 
quently, it  will  be  advisable  to  relieve  the 
bowels  occasionally  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

As  soon  as  the  digestive  function  is  re- 
stored, we  prescribed  cod-liver  oil  as  a 
supplement  to  the  diet,  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  much  emaciation,  and  if,  as  is 
rarely  the  case,  the  oil  does  not  digest,  we 
may  direct  it  to  be  rubbed  into  the  abdo- 
men. 

[Amongst  phjrsicians  in  America,  of 
latter  years,  expectancy  has  grown  more 
generally  in  fiivor  in  the  treatment  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever  than  in  that  of  almost  any 
other  disorder;  as  no  malady  more  evi- 
dently presents  a  self-limited  character. 
Cases  of  an  ordinary  grade  are  often  con- 
ducted through  their  whole  course  to  a 
good  convalescence,  with  no  medication, 
or  almost  none.  Great  importance  be- 
longs, under  such  management,  to  the 
i-egulation  of  the  diet  of  the  patient.    This 


must  be  liquid  and  concentrated  ;    mlllc 
and  (unfiltered)  beef-tea  being  the    chief 
articles  for  this  use ;  these  must  be  g^ven 
in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals  (a 
tablespoonful  or  two  every  two  or   three 
hoiu»),  in  the  more  feeble  cases,  day  and 
night.     Also,  of  course,  the  bed-clothing 
must  be  attended  to  ;  requiring  change  in 
the  garments  next  the  skin  every  t'wo  or 
three  days,  or  oftener,  if  soiled  by  perspi- 
ration or  other  discharges.    The  state  of 
the  bladder  must  be  watched,  to  antici- 
pate prolonged  retention  of  urine.   CbaJige 
of  position,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or 
from  the  back  to  the  side,  should  be  in- 
sisted on,  to  avoid  hypostatic  pulmonary 
congestion.    Ventilation  of  the  chamber, 
without  direct  draughts,  must  be  secured. 
These,  with  the  quiet  always  essential  to 
the  sick  room,  and  other  parts  of  '"good 
nursing,"  will  suffice  in  the  care  of  not  a 
few  cases  of  well-marked,  uncomplicated 
Typhoid  Fever,  without  even  the  addition 
of  alcohol  to  the  food.    A  large  minority 
of  cases,  however,  will  call  for  this  ad- 
dition. 

Within  a  comparatively  few  yeaxs,  very 
positive  treaWent  for  fever  as  such,  in  all 
Its  forms,  is  advocated  by  a  number  of 
medical  authorities.  Prominently,  cold 
bathing  has  been  brought  forward,  by 
Drasche,  Brand,  Liebermeister,  Ziemssen, 
Wilson  Fox,  and  others.  The  patient, 
according  to  this  method,  is  immersed,  for 
ten  minutes  or  more  at  a  time,  in  water 
at  about  70°  Fahr,,  to  reduce  the  temper- 
ature. Ziemssen's  plan  is  undoubtedly 
the  safest,  of  placing  the  ill  person  in 
water  at  95°,  which  is  gradually  lowered 
to  80°  or  75°,  watehing  the  effect  upon  the 
pulse,  respiration,  and  countenance.  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  sudden  cold 
plunge  t)ath  in  fever  is  certainly  not  free 
from  danger  by  excessive  depression. 

Quinine  is  now  employed  by  quite  a 
number  of  practitioners  as  a  direct  antipy- 
retic. In  onler  to  produce  a  positive  effect 
in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
it  has  to  be  given  in  rather  large  doses ; 
ten  grains  or  more,  repeated.  Salicylic 
acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  It  remains 
to  be  shown  with  certainty  that  this  mode 
of  reducing  temperature  has,  on  the  whole, 
a  favorable  effect  upon  the  progress  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  when  it  is  not  complicated 
by  the  influence  of  malaria.— H.I 

Prophylaxis. — Sufficient  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  Enteric  Fever 
commonly  arises  from  the  retention  of 
I  refuse  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
!  within    an    undrained,    or    imperfectly 
'  drained  soil.    If,  therefore,  the  contanu- 
!  nation  of  the  soil  be  prevented  by  the  con- 
struction of  sufficiently  inclined  sewers 
with  impermeable  walls,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants be  provided  with  abundance  of  pure 
water.  Enteric  Fever  may  be  expected  to 
disappear  almost  entirely. 
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The  reqairements  for  the  prevention  of 
the  disease  are  sufficiently  simple,  but 
tiiey  are  not  easily  fulfilled  in  everv  place 
where  livine  beings  are  congregated.  Na- 
ture, indeed,  has  provided  these  sanitary 
eooditions  almost  everywhere,  and  if  man 
would  be  more  mindAil  of  them  his  life 
would  be  rarely  sacrificed  to  Enteric  Fe- 
Ter.  A  bouse  built  upon  a  hillside,  with 
its  sprii^  of  pure  water  above  the  founda- 
tion, and  its  cesspool  below  it,  would  be 
ft«e  from  this  disease,  as  far  as  external 
nmditions  are  concerned.  But  reverse 
the  position  of  the  cesspool  and  the  spring, 
and  the  disease  may  appear  at  any  time. 

If  the  dwelUng  be  built  upon  a  low-lying 
flat,  and  there  is  no  near  spring  or  flowing 
stream,  these  two  necessaries — a  pump 
and  a  cesspool— must  needs  co-exists  side 
by  side.  In  such  a  case  they  should  be  as 
widely  separated  as  possible,  and  the  sides 
<rf'the  well  should  be  thickly  covered  with 
concrete.  Whenever  the  premises  are 
smaQ,  and  it  can  be  so  contrived,  a  water- 
doeet  should  be  provided,  and  the  excre- 
tions carried  in  an  impermeable  drain  to 
a  distance  ftom  the  pump.  In  towns  and 
large  villages  both  pumps  and  cesspools 
shonld  be  abolished,  and  every  house  pro- 
vided with  a  water-closet  in  communica- 
tion with  a  sewer.'  The  water  should  be 
derived  from  a  distant  elevated  spring  or 
reservoir,  preserved  from  contamination 
at  its  source,  and  conveyed  in  well-joined 
iron  pipes  to  its  destination.  The  soil 
should  be  well-drained,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  dry  weather  the  drains  and 
sewers  should  be  regularly  flushed. 

We  cannot  positively  say  that  Enteric 
Fever  arises  from  the  ingestion  of  diseased 
meat,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability 
tbst  it  does  sometimes  originate  in  this  | 


cause.  Whether  this  cause  has  been  in 
operation  during  the  present  year  (1865), 
when  "contagious  typhus"  has  been  so 
generally  prevalent  amongst,  and  destruc- 
tive of  our  homed  cattle,  there  is  no  di- 
rect evidence  to  show  ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that,  co-incidently  with  the  spread  of 
the  cattle  disease,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  of  Enteric  Fever.  On  turning  to 
the  Table  at  p.  237,  it  will  appear  that  the 
number  of  cases  admitted  into  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital  in  1865  is  more  than 
double  that  of  every  preceding  year,  and 
more  than  treble  that  of  the  majority. 
The  only  e&ectual  way  of  preventing  the 
admission  of  diseased  meat  into  the  mar- 
kets would  be  to  estabUsh  a  limited  num- 
ber of  slaughter-houses,  where  the  ani- 
mals, previous  to  being  slaughtered  and 
afterwards,  could  be  inspected  by  proper 
officers.  The  experience  of  the  present 
severe  epidemic  of  cattle  disease  has 
taught  us,  that,  after  deathj  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and,  to  an  inexperienced 
eye,  impossible,  to  distinguish  positively 
between  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  has 
died  of  contagious  fever,  and  that  of  one 
slaughtered  in  perfect  health.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  more  general  protection 
which  is  so  urgently  required,  two  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  ;  first,  flesh  of  a 
flabby  consistence  and  of  a  dusky,  dead 
hue  snould  be  avoided  ;  and  secondly,  all 
meat  should  be  so  thoroughly  cooked  that 
the  fibre  is  quite  firm  and  free  from  juice, 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes 
red.  In  the  treatment  of  the  contagious 
variety  of  the  disease,  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions against  contagion  must  be  taken, 
viz.,  the  isolation  of  the  patient  and  the 
disinfection  of  everything  that  has  had 
contact  with  him. 


TYPHUS  FEYER. 

Bt  George  Buchanan,  M.D. 


Dkflnition. — Typhus  Fever  is  an 
acute  specific  disease,  lasting  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  days,  characterized 
by  an  eruption  of  its  own  that  appears  be- 
tween the  third  and  sixth  day,  eminently 

['  The  frequent  imperfection  of  watcr- 
ekeet  oonnections  with  sewers,  allowing  the 
tacape  of  sewer-gas  into  honsee,  has  lately 
Iwen  credited  with  the  prodnction  of  a  large 
avmber  of  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever. — H.] 


contagious,  and  forming  strongly-marked 
epidemics. 

Under  the  name  "Typhus,"  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  Hippocratic  treatises  de- 
scribes a  disease  that  agrees  in  its  essen- 
tial features  with  typhoid  fever.  But  the 
term  wa.s  not  afterwards  used  to  signify  a 
special  disease  until  the  time  of  Sauvages, 
in  whose  nosology  it  is  adapted  to  certain 
forms  of  continued  fever,  while  the  name 
Synocbus  is  used  for  another  class  of  cases. 
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The  disease  as  above  defined,  and  now 
known  as  Typhus,  has  been  separated 
from  other  forms  or  continued  fever  with- 
in the  last  tliirty  years. 

Typhus  Fever  has  received  a  multitude 
of  names,  almost  every  epidemic  having 
added  some  fresh  one.  In  English,  Spot- 
ted Fever,  Petechial  Typhus,  Epidemic 
or  Contagious  Fever,  Putrid  or  Alalignant 
Fever,  Camp  or  Jail  Fever,  are  samples 
of  the  names  that  have  been  conferred  on 
the  disease,  from  various  considerations 
of  its  nature  or  cause. 

Etiology. — The  causes  that  predispose 
to  Typhus  may  be  considered  as  affecting 
the  individual  and  the  community. 

In  the  individual,  sex  and  age  have  no 
influence  in  determining  an  attack.  In 
the  writer's  experience,  at  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  very  nearly  equal  num- 
bers of  each  sex.  and  persons  of  every  age, 
firom  a  fortnight  to  over  eighty  years, 
have  been  attacked.  Upon  the  authority 
of  death  registers  and  hospital  statistics, 
the  statement  is  constantly  made  that 
Tjrphus  attacks  adults  more  than  children; 
but  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  data 
is  quite  imtrustworthy  as  snowing  the 
relative  proclivity  of  different  ages  to  an 
attack.  T3fphu8,  as  it  appears  on  the 
death  registers,  is  indeed  mcomparably 
more  frequent  among  adults  than  children ; 
but  that  is  because  children  rarely  die  of 
it,  not  because  they  are  rarely  attacked. 
And  in  hospital  records  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  adults  than  of  children  are 
Been  to  be  admitted ;  but  this  is  because 
of  obvious  domestic  reasons,  because  of 
the  slightness  of  the  fever  in  children, 
and  often  because  of  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution. When  inquiry  as  to  age  is  made 
to  include  every  case  of  attack,  children 
and  adults  are  found  to  be  quite  equally 
susceptible ;  the  actual  incidence  may 
even  oe  observed  to  be  strongly  upon  the 
young,  partly  because  of  their  greater 
numbers,  and  partly  because  adults  are 
firequently  protected  by  previous  attack. 

Depressing  mental  influences,  overwork, 
and  anxiety,  appear  to  be  causes  that 
render  the  system  more  liable  to  con- 
tagion. Fear  of  contagion  is  often  al- 
leged, and  perhaps  just^,  to  be  another 
such  cause.  It  is  especially  among  per- 
sons of  better  rank  of  life  that  these  influ- 
ences have  been  observed  to  operate. 
Depressing  bodily  influences  are,  however. 


tagion  at  alL  It  is  essentially  among  the 
poor  underfed  population  of  large  towns 
that  Typhus  epidemics  occur.  Paupers 
and  the  class  just  above  paupers  are  the 
chief,  and  except  in  intense  epidemics  al- 
most the  only,  sufferers  from  the  disease. 
People  whose  earnings  enable  them  to  get 
more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  from 
hand  to  mouth  do  not  suffer  from  T^'phus 
save  in  exceptional  instances,  and  usually 
as  a  consequence  of  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  sick. 

The  most  violent  epidemics  of  Typhus 
have  been  among  communities  that  were 
fed  more  badly  than  usual,  either  through 
social  difficulties,  or  through  failure  of 
crops :  special  hardships  in  war,  and  in 
civil  hfe,  strikes,  and  commercial  distress, 
have  at  different  times  determined  an  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  the  fever. 

The  experience  of  Ireland  in  1818  and 
1847  illustrates  the  influence  of  privation 
in  predisposing  a  community  to  Typhus. 
In  each  of  those  years  an  epidemic  of  this 
fever  prevailed  (along  with  relapsing 
fever),  as  a  consequence  of  the  almost 
complete  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  on  each  occasion  an 
eighth  part  of  the  entire  population  was 
attacked.  But  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  serious  epidemics  of  Typhus  require 
exceptional  destitution  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  their  occurrence.  A  marked 
instance  to  the  contrary  Is  afforded  by  a 
recent  intense  outbreak  at  Greenock, 
where  circumstances  of  special  commer- 
cial prosperity  had  (by  causing  exceptional 
overcrowding)  conduced  to  me  epidemic 
spread  of  Typhus. 

The  next  predisposing  cause  of  Typhus 
is  probably  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
consists  in  the  association  of  conditions 
known  as  overcrowding,  crowd-poisoning, 
or  ochlesis.  These  conditions  are  scarcefy 
to  be  separated  from  each  other,  but  may 
be  enumerated  as  overcrowding  of  dwell- 
ing-houses upon  too  limited  area,  over- 
crowding of  rooms  by  too  many  occupants, 
bad  ventilation  of  streets  and  houses, 
domestic  and  personal  dirtiness.  It  is  to 
the  operation  of  this  series  of  conditions 
that  the  special  incidence  of  Typhus  upon 
the  laboring  population  of  lai^e  towns  is 
to  be  ascriMd. 

Illustrations  of  the  effect  of  crowding 
too  many  inhabited  dwellings  upon  a 
limited  area  might  be  gathered  in  abund- 
ance from  the  experience  of  camps,  where 
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around  them  is  carried  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom, 
la  Liverpool,  a  large  number  of  the 
houses  are  built  back  to  back,  in  unventi- 
lated  courts,  and  the  population  is  so 
dense  that,  in  some  districts,  each  person 
gets  only  eight  square  yards  of  superficial 
space.  In  tnese  parts  it  is  that  fever  spe- 
cially flourishes,  and  in  epidemic  periods 
passes  bv  none  but  those  who  are  protected 
by  previous  attack.  Glasjjow  is  another 
instance  of  a  town  in  which  the  packing 
together  Qf  houses  reaches  an  extreme 
extent,  and  in  which  Typhus  correspond- 
ingly prevails  ;  its  distribution  following 
so  exactly  the  degree  of  density  of  jwpula- 
tion  in  different  parts  of  the  town  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  connection  between 
the  disease  and  this  condition. 

Overcrowding  of  the  interior  of  houses 
by  too  manv  occupants,  with  deficient 
ventilation  or  rooms,  may  l>e  illustrated  as 
a  cause  of  Typhus  by  the  experiences  of 
the  common  lodging-houses  of  English 
towns.  Before  the  regulation  of  these  by 
law  in  1851,  dwellings  of  this  class  were 
in  a  state  of  most  miserable  filth  and 
overcrowding.  In  Londonaad  Liverpool, 
especially,  there  is  evidence  that  they  were 
peculiarfy  infested  with  Typhus,  far  more 
cases  of  this  fever  occurring  in  them  than 
among  an  equal  population  residing  in 
poor  tenements  of  another  class,  ovace 
1851,  the  niunber  of  fever  cases  in  com- 
mon lodging-houses  has  been  accurately 
ascertained,  under  the  same  Act  'of  Par- 
liament that  has  diminished  their  over- 
crowding and  improved  their  cleanliness  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  in  some  thousands  of 
such  houses  in  London,  hardly  any  Typhus 
exists  in  non-epidemic  times,  and  that  in 
epidemic  times  they  suffer  now  much  less 
than  other  houses  inhabited  by  the  poor. 
In  Liverpool,  it  was  upon  the  overcrowded 
lodging-houses  that  the  chief  force  of  the 
epidemic  of  1847  fell ;  the  cases  of  Typhus 
that  occurred  in  them  being  numbered  by 
thousands.  During  the  year  1863,  when 
the  fever  again  became  epidemic,  in  a 
thousand  regulated  lodging-houses  of 
Liverpool,  only  twenty-four  cases  occurred, 
a  quite  inappreciable  fraction  of  the  whole 
number  of  fever  cases  in  the  town. 

Doubtless  both  sorts  of  overcrowding 
act  chiefly  by_  &cilitating  communication 
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ness.  But  the  disease  is  essentially  one 
of  cold  and  temperate  climates.  Within 
such  climates  there  is  no  country,  whose 
epidemics  are  accurately  recorded,  that 
does  not  suffer  more  or  less  from  Typhus  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  this  fever  occurs 
within  the  tropics.  Of  all  countries. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  the  chief 
seats  of  Typhus,  which  occurs  here  more 
constantly  from  year  to  year,  and  with 
severer  accessions  of  epidemic  force  than 
elsewhere. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  lara^e  trad- 
ing ports  are  especially  prone  to  lyphus  ; 
but  this  must  be  ascribed  less  to  their  posi- 
tion on  seaboard  or  river  than  to  the 
greater  communication  they  have  with 
localities  from  which  infection  may  be  de- 
rived, and  the  extreme  density  of  popula- 
tion in  such  places. 

By  season  and  meteorological  influences 
Typhus  is  not  known  to  be  very  much  in- 
fluenced. It  is  a  very  common,  though 
not  an  invariable  occurrence,  that  the  last 
month  or  two  of  the  year  is  the  chosen 
period  for  an  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
Typhus.  In  the  main  this  connection 
appears  to  be  established  through  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  upon  the  vital  powers  of 
the  individual,  and  upon  the  social  and 
domestic  conditions  of  the  poor  commu- 
nity. People  suffer  more  from  scantiness 
of  food  and  get  less  ventilation  in  their 
crowded  rooms  as  winter  sets  in.  Drought, 
again,  has  sometimes  appeared,  as  recently 
in  Bristol,  to  predispose  to  Typhus, 
through  reducing  the  supply  of  the  ele- 
ment necessary  to  cleanliness.  Low  ele- 
vation of  site,  again,  is  a  condition  that 
renders  a  place  less  easily  purified  by  cur- 
rents of  air  than  if  it  lay  higher,  and  may 
in  some  minute  de^ee  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  epidemic.  But  to  such 
atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions  as 
these,  and  they  are  the  most  weighty  ones 
of  their  kind,  an  inferior  degree  of  im- 
portance only  is  found  by  experience  to 
attach. 

As  to  the  exciting  causes  of  Typhus, 
the  great,  if  not  the  only  one,  is  the  spe- 
cific poison  of  the  disease  transmitted 
from  person  to  person  by  contagion  or 
fomites.  Evidence  of  propagation  of  the 
fever  by  communication  between  the  sick 
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previous  attack  of  it.  Medical  men  and  ! 
Catliolic  priests  in  attendance  upon  nu-  , 
merous  Typlius  cases  are  also  almost 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  the  Fever, 
and  that  they  do  not  fall  iU  with  so  much 
certainty  or  rapidity  as  the  nurses  appears 
due  only  to  their  contact  with  the  sick 
being  less  constant  and  intimate.  The 
contagious  matter  of  the  disease  seems 
peculiarly  capable  of  destruction  when  it 
is  diluted  with  air.  Thus  tolerably  close 
communication  with  the  body  of  a  Typhus 
patient  appears  requisite  for  the  reception 
of  contagion  from  him.  Casual  visitors 
to  fever  wards  very  seldom  get  Tjrphus, 
and  in  private  houses  of  the  better  class 
the  disease  rarely  spreads  to  the  atten- 
dants. Extension  of  Typhus  from  a  hos- 
pital to  the  adjacent  streets  is  unknown, 
even  though  there  should  be  hundreds  of 
cases  congregated  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  other  buildings.  In  these  re- 
spects Typhus  differs  much  from  smallpox 
and  some  other  diseases  of  its  class. 

There  appears  reason  to  believe  that 
Typhus  can  be  communicated  apart  from 
actual  intercourse  with  the  sick  by  resi- 
dence in  the  house  where  the  fever  has 
recently  existed,  and  by  the  use  of  articles 
of  bedding  and  clothing  that  have  been 
recently  used  by  Typhus  patients.  But, 
as  compared  with  scarlatina,  for  instance, 
the  degree  to  which  the  contagious  matter 
of  Typhus  can  be  thus  conveyed  by  fomites 
is  very  inconsiderable,  and,  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  very  seldom  thus  conveyed  if 
the  simplest  means  of  purification  by  air 
and  water  are  employed. 

Great  immunity  from  an  attack  of  Ty- 
phus is  obtained  by  a  person  who  has 
once  suffered  under  it.  Some,  but  very 
few,  well-authenticated  cases  of  second 
attack  are  on  record. 

There  are  many  instances  where  Typhus 
Fever  occurs  in  individuals  who  cannot  be 
ascertained  to  have  been  exposed  to  any 
contagion,  and  where  the  readiest  expla- 
nation of  the  occurrence  of  the  fever  is 
that  it  has  originated  de  novo  from  the 
intense  operation  of  its  predisposing 
causes.  Cases  of  this  kind,  happenmg  in 
the  absence  of  epidemic  influence,  and 
constituting  the  flrst  instance  in  a  com- 
munity among  whom  the  disease  after- 
wards spreads  by  contagion,  have  been 
collected  by  Dr.  Murchison,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  have  weight  in  fevor  of  the 
theory  advocated  bv  him.  that  dftstit.ntinn 


again.  Considerations  of  this  kind,  on 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  aimmient, 
are  of  little  importance  by  the  side  of  Dr. 
Murchison 's  actual  observations.  The 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  reception  of 
this  theory  arises  from  the  analogy  of 
other  specific  diseases  as  to  the  present 
production  of  which  by  contagion,  and 
contagion  alone,  there  is  no  question. 
Thus,  in  many  outbreaks  of  scarlatina 
and  smallpox,  the  source  of  infection  in 
the  first  instance  is  often  as  obscure  as  in 
the  cases  of  apparently  spontaneous  Ty- 
phus cited  by  this  author,  and  there  are 
cases  even  of  children's  syphilis  originat- 
ing under  circumstances  that  the  most 
experienced  investigator  has  failed  to  con- 
nect with  exposure  to  the  poison.  An- 
other consideration  which  weighs  some- 
what against  the  belief  that  £;8titution 
with  overcrowding  is  the  condition  re- 
quired and  sufficing  for  the  de  novo  pro- 
duction of  Typhus,  is  that  ontbreals  of 
Typhus,  apparently  spontaneous,  some- 
times occur  in  persons  under  excellent 
hygienic  circumstances.  Thus  in  a  case 
that  came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer, 
two  boys  living  in  an  institution  where 
every  advantage  of  diet  and  lodgment 
was  afforded  (as  may  be  held  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  fever  did  not  extend) 
were  attacked  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other  with  Typhus,  and  the  most  careful 
inquiry  failea  to  show  that  either  of  the 
boys  had  had  the  opportunity  of  getting 
the  fever  by  contagion. 

Stmptomatologt.— The  period  of  m- 
ctAation  of  Typhus  is  not  satisfactorily 
determined.  It  is  so  rare  for  persons  to 
fall  ill  of  this  fever  after  a  single  exposure 
that  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
point  in  this  way  do  not  often  occur. 
And  in  practice  it  is  also  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get,  with  any  accuracy,  at  the 
limits  of  the  incubation  period  from  the 
times  of  flrst  and  last  exposure.  It  is 
probable  that  this  period  is  not  constant, 
but  that  it  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  days. 

The  invasion  of  Typhus  is  generally 
marked  by  headache,  more  or  less  severe, 
loss  of  appetite  and  general  malaise.  For 
a  day  or  two,  and  m  the  absence  of  in- 
formation respecting  exposure,  there  is 
nothing  to  distin^ish  the  outset  of  Ty- 
phus from  that  of  any  other  fever,  unless 
it   bfi  the  absence  of  the  nositive  svmn- 
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it  is  often  wholly  absent.  In  slight  at- 
tach, especially  in  children,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  settle  the  actual  time  of 
invasion.  On  the  other  band,  in  severer 
cases  the  disease  begins  very  suddenly 
with  shivering,  headache,  and  it  may  be 
vomiting.  For  three  or  four  days  the 
symptoms  of  the  invasion  period  get 
worse,  and  are  accompanied  by  sleepless- 
ness and  general  pyrexia!  symptoms, 
thirst,  heat  of  skin,  pretty  complete  an- 
orexia, and  usually  a  very  peculiar  pros- 
tration. In  a  case  of  Typhus  of  any 
gravity  the  patient  gives  in  to  the  disease 
within  the  first  three  days,  leaving  oft'  his 
work  and  commonly  taking  to  his  bed  by 
that  time.  Patients  with  an  actual  Ty- 
phus rash  on  them,  and  having  been  lU 
five  or  six  days,  do  indeed  sometimes  ap- 
ply as  out-patients  of  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  but  this  is  incomparably  of 
rarer  occurrence  with  Typhus  than  with 
typhoid  or  smallpox  patients. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  symp- 
toms of  a  fully  developed  case  of  Typhus, 
under  the  heads  of  the  organs  and  sys- 
tems affected,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  general  ap^rance  of  the  patient. 
This  is  so  peculiar  as  to  constitute  to  the 
practised  eye  a  very  ready  means  of  diag- 
nosing Typhus,  and  frequently  even  an 
important  element  in  deciding  on  the  na- 
ture of  a  doubtful  case.  In  an  avera;^ 
attack  the  patient  lies  prostrate  on  his 
hack  with  a  most  weary  and  dull  expres- 
sion of  face,  his  eyes  heavy  and  with  a 
somewhat  dusky  flush  spread  uniformly 
over  his  cheeks.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
a  severe  attack,  he  lies  with  his  eyes  shut 
or  half  shut,  moaning  and  too  pro.strate  to 
answer  questions,  to  protrude  his  tongue, 
or  to  move  himself  in  bed  ;  or  the  mouth 
is  clenched,  the  tongue  and  hands  trem- 
ble, and  the  muscles  are  twitching  and  half 
rigid.  The  dryness  of  the  mouth,  the 
sordes  on  the  teeth  and  lips,  the  hot  dry 
skin,  and  the  deafness  are  other  symptoms 
which  strike  an  observer  so  immediately 
as  to  deserve  to  be  included  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  disease. 

The  maximum  temperature  reached  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  rarely  less  than 
104-9  or  1050,  and  in  many  cases  it  reaches 
106"5-107°,  sometimes  even  a  higher  point 
than  this.  This  high  maximum  is,  as  a 
rule,  in  favorable  cases  only  attained 
once  or  twice  throughout  the  fever,  and 
generally  of  an  evening ;  the  highest  morn- 
ing temperature  very  rarely  exceeds  106°. 
The  temperature  begins  to  rise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  has 
been  observed  as  hiarh  as  ia<ifUl(U-ao  thp 


appreciable  &I1  takes  place.  There  is 
generally  a  well-marked  remission  about 
the  seventh  day.  In  Typhus,  though  less 
tlian  in  other  forms  of  tever,  there  is  an 
exacerbation  in  the  evening,  and  the  re- 
mission about  the  seventh  day  is,  in  some 
cases,  only  indicated  by  the  comparative 
slightness  of  the  evening  elevation  which 
then  takes  place.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  there  is  no  trace  of  remission  at  this 
period,  but  the  temperature  maintains  it- 
self steadily  or  even  rises  a  little.  The 
absence  of  this  remission  marks  the  case 
as  likely  to  be  a  severe  one. 

In  tne  second  week  the  temperature 
rises  again,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
rarely  reaches  the  maximum  of  the  first 
week.  The  elevation  may  be  from  half  a 
degree  to  two  or  three  degrees,  but  ave- 
rages about  three-quarters  of  a  degree, 
often  lasts  but  for  one  evening,  sometimes 
continues  longer. 

Between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  day 
there  is  a  remission,  in  both  the  mild  and 
severe  forms  of  the  disease  ;  even  in  cases 
about  to  prove  fatal,  and  in  those  other 
severe  cases  which  showed  no  decrease  of 
temperature  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
But  notwithstanding  some  remission,  the 
temperature  in  fatal  cases  often  remains 
high  (rarely,  however,  above  105°),  and 
shortly  before  death  a  very  rapid  rise 
occurs,  indicating  that  the  fatal  termina- 
tion is  approaching,  in  some  cases  the 
temperature  being  sometimes  higher  at 
this  time  than  at  any  previous  date  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  of^  recovery  from  an 
average  attack,  defervescence  generally 
occurs  some  time  between  the  thirteenth 
and  seventeenth  day,  and  its  approach  is 
sometimes  announced  by  a  slight  exacer- 
bation which  renders  the  subsequent  fall 
more  conspicuous.  The  return  to  the 
normal  temperature  takes  place  very 
quickly.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  w 
completed  within  twentv-four  hours,  often 
in  twelve  hours  ;  it  begins  very  frequently 
in  the  night,  and  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  the  fever  leaves  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  disease,  the  terajjera- 
ture  sometimes  falling  as  much  as  three 
or  four  degrees  in  the  course  of  a  night. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  half  of  the  third 
week  the  temperature  has  usually  re- 
turned to  its  natural  standard. 

The  difference  between  the  morning  and 
evening  temperature  is  smaller  in  the  first 
week  and  the  first  half  of  the  second,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  one  degree  or 
one  degree  and  an  eighth ;  somewhat 
more  considerable  from  this  time  to  the 
terminRtion    nf    the    disease,    averaeing 
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Symptoms  referrible  to  tlie  drcuUUory  in/s- 
tem.— The  pulse  of  Typhus  is  always  ac- 
celerated ;  in  a  case  of  medium  severity  in 
an  adult  being  about  120,  in  slighter  cases 
not  exceeding  80  or  90,  while  in  children 
(by  reason  of  their  age),  and  in  more 
serious  attacks  in  adults,  the  pulse  reaches 
up  to  140-150,  even  beyond  this  to  a  num- 
ber which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
finger.  From  the  time  of  attack  on  the 
one  hand  to  that  of  improvement  or  death 
on  the  other,  the  pulse  seldom  fluctuates 
or  falls ;  it  rises  steadily  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum in  favorable  cases,  maintains  the 
same  moderate  excess  for  several  days, 
and  then  subsides  uniformly  and  rapidly. 
In  graver  cases  the  pulse  continues  to  rise 
until  the  crisis  of  the  disease  is  reached. 
A  fall  in  the  fteqaency  of  the  pulse  indi- 
cates, in  the  very  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  commencement  of  convales- 
cence, and  a  subsequent  rise  signifies  the 
accession  of  some  local  complication.  It 
is  said  that  a  sudden  fall  in  the  pulse, 
especially  when  it  has  been  excessively 
high,  occasionally  precedes  death.  Pro- 
bably this  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
there  are  obvious  symptoms  of  impending 
dissolution,  but  diminution  in  frequency 
of  the  pulse  has  not  been  observed  to  pre- 
cede other  fatal  symptoms.  The  difler- 
ence  between  the  morning  and  the  evening 
pulse  appears  to  be  only  a  slight  exagger- 
ation of  that  which  is  observed  in  health. 
Change  from  the  lying  to  the  sitting  pos- 
ture mcreases  the  frequency,  but  not  to 
any  remarkable  degree. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  is  peculiar  ; 
it  often  strikes  the  observer  as  being  very 
large  and  strong,  but  very  slight  compres- 
sion is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  obliterate  it 
altogether.  In  other  cases  it  is  distinctly 
feeble  and  small,  and  when  most  rapid  is 
often  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  finger. 
Irregularity  of  rhythm  is  observed  in  some 
severe  cases.  Adichrotous  pulse  is  occa- 
sionally found,  but  more  rarely  than  in 
typhoid.  On  the  other  hand,  instances 
are  sometimes  seen  when  every  second 
beat  of  the  heart  only  gives  a  pulse  at  the 
wrist.  This  circumstance  is  only  tran- 
sient, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
real  reduction  in  the  heart's  frequency. 

The  heart  sounds  in  Typhus  may  be 
natural,  but  in  severe  cases  they  are  weak 
and  distant,  the  first  sound  especially,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Stokes,  being  deficient 
in  tone  even  to  the  point  of  teing  quite 
inaudible. 

The  capillary  system  exhibits  also  im- 
portant changes  in  Typhus,  showing 
themselves  clinically  on  the  conjunctiva 
and  skin  among  the  external  parts,  and 
in  congestions  of  various  internal  organs. 
The  eyes  are  often  bloodshot,  and  the 
skin  much  injected,  symptoms  more  olj- 
served  in  persons  below  the  middle  period 
of  life  than  in  old  persons  whose  circula- 


tion is  inactive.  The  injection  of  skin  is 
sometimes  carried  to  such  a  point,  that 
the  finger  drawn  lightly  over  the  surfece 
causes  a  white  stripe  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  few  moments.  Besides  this 
general  iiyection,  a  special  eruption  re- 
sults from  congestion  and  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin. 

This  eruption,  constituting  the  measley 
or  mulberry  rash  of  Typhus,  is  present, 
at  some  time  or  other  of  the  disease,  in 
about  95  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  forms  the 
principal  diagnostic  evidence  of  the  fever. 
It  has  been  described  by  Jenner  and  most 
subsequent  writers  as  consisting  of  two 
portions,  but  between  the  two  every  in- 
termediate link  may  be  found.  The  one 
is  a  feint,  irregular,  dusky-red,  fine  mot- 
tling, looking  as  if  it  lay  some  little  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
were  seen  through  a  semi-opaque  medium. 
This  appearance  is  well  expressed  by  the 
name  (which  is  otherwise  inexpressive 
enough )  of ' '  subcuticular' '  mottling.  The 
other  part  of  the  eruption  is  formed  Inr 
separate  spots  of  small  size  and  purplisn 
color,  scattered  over  the  mottled  surface, 
and  looking  more  or  less  superficial.  These 
are  the  "  maculse"  of  Typhus.  They  are 
irregularly  roundish  in  shape,  and  in  color 
vary  from  brightish-red  to  livid,  fkding 
into  the  color  of  the  adjacent  portion  o! 
skin.  At  their  first  appearance,  they  are 
often  a  little  elevated,  and,  exceptionally, 
are  found  to  be  as  much  so  as  the  spots  of 
typhoid.  In  the  course  of  a  dav  or  two 
they  are  no  longer  felt  raised  above  the 
surface.  The  mottling  often  exists  with- 
out the  distinct  spots ;  the  spots  rarely 
without  a  considerable  degree  of  mottling. 
Usually,  the  two  exist  together,  but  m 
slighter  cases  (in  children  especially)  the 
greater  part  of  the  eruption  is  formed  by 
the  general  mottling,  while  in  old  jjersons 
it  consists  mainly  of  the  distinct  maculse. 

As  a  rule,  the  eruption  of  Typhus  ap- 
pears on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  it  may, 
however,  be  met  with  as  early  as  the 
third,  and  rarely  is  delayed  as  late  as  the 
seventh  day  from  the  onset  of  fever  symp- 
toms. It  comes  first  on  the  backs  of  the 
wrists,  the  borders  of  the  axillse,  and 
about  the  epigastrium ;  in  many  cases  it 
covers  the  whole  trunk,  and  irequently 
also  the  arms  and  legs.  More  rarely  it  is 
met  with  on  the  face  and  neck,  but  in 
children  especially  it  may  be  so  copious 
on  the  face  as  to  resemble  measles. 

The  eruption  takes  a  variable  time,  un- 
der forty-eight  hours,  for  its  complete  de- 
velopment, and  then  undergoes  certain 
changes,  which,  if  life  is  enough  pro- 
longed, end  in  its  disappearance ;  but 
from  the  establishment  of  the  eruption  in 
the  first  week  of  the  disease,  no  fresh 
spots  are  seen.  The  spots  are  at  first 
wholly  obliterated  by  pressure  with  the 
finger,  but  after  a  few  days  there  is  corn- 
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mooly  some  little  yellow  color  left  when 
the  anger  is  removed,  looking  as  if  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  had  stained 
the  akin  at  the  injected  spots,  and  later  in 
severer  cases  pressure  fails  to  remove  the 
macule  to  any  considerable  extent,  owing 
to  an  actual  escape  of  blood  from  the  ves- 
sels. The  duration  of  the  eruption  varies 
according  to  the  relative  amount  of  mot- 
iling  or  maculation,  and  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  spots  become  ecchy- 
motic  In  slight  cases  with  few  distinct 
spots,  and  occurring  among  children,  the 
mottling  may  not  last  more  than  two 
days,  and  the  skin  be  then  left  quite  clear. 
In  cases  of  medium  severity,  the  greater 
part  of  the  mottling  disappears  within  a 
few  days,  going  first  from  the  face  and 
wrists  ;  the  skin  of  the  trunk  still  showing 
a  crop  of  the  irregular  macute,  half  ecchy- 
inoeed,  and,  in  their  later  stages,  appa- 
rently seated  at  various  depths  below  the 
sur&ce.  In  such  a  case  the  whole  erup- 
tion lasts  till  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day.  But  in  severer  cases,  especially 
when  the  general  eruption  is  livid  and 
the  maculee  immovable  by  pressure,  the 
typhus  spots  persist  later  than  this,  and 
the  small  ecchymoses  may  not  disappear 
until  the  twenty-first  day  or  even  later. 
Desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is  not  ob- 
served as  a  consequence  of  the  eruption. 

Another  lesion,  of  rare  occurrence,  con- 
nected with  the  circulatory  system,  is 
local  gangrene.  This  is  more  commonly 
observed  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The 
toes,  the  legs,  and  even  the  nose  may  suf- 
fer. More  frequently  sloughs  on  the  sa- 
crum and  heels  are  seen  as  the  result  of 
pressure  combined  with  defective  circula- 
tion. Large,  heavy  people,  much  pros- 
trated, who  lie  helplessly  on  their  backs 
dar  after  day,  suffer  most  from  these  ac- 
cidents. 

Other  alterations,  connected  in  nature 
with  the  circulation,  will  be  considered 
mnptomatically  under  the  headings  of 
the  Brain  and  Luims. 

Syn^^ms  referrtole  to  the  Digestive  8ys- 
(«».— The  tongue  of  Typhus  Fever  pre- 
sents every  variety  of"^  appearance.  In 
the  earlier  stages  it  may  be  unchanged  or 
covered  with  a  thick  white  fur.  Among 
adults  uniformly,  as  the  disease  advances, 
the  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  fur  forming 
a  tough  brown  coating  over  a  red  mucous 
memDrane.  Often  the  tongue  is  so  hard 
and  the  whole  of  the  mouth  so  dry,  that 
from  this  cause  alone  there  is  difficulty  in 
IRt)trading  it.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  in  favorable  cases,  the  edges  get 
moist,  and  the  tongue  clears,  the  fur  dis- 
ajipearins  molecularly  or  else  in  patches, 
leaving  the  mnoous  membrane  shiny  and 
kL  In  severer  forms  of  Typhus,  with  a 
Tariable  amount  of  fiir,  the  dry  tongue 
cracks  and  bleeds,  giving  rise  to  black 
wrdes  during  the  disease,  and  to  fissures 
VOL.  I.— 17 


of  which  the  remains  persist  after  recov- 
ery. The  tongue  may  bie  intensely  red 
and  cracked,  without  there  being  much 
fur,  and  in  such  cases  the  characteristic 
tongue  of  typhoid  is  closely  simulated. 
The  papillee  are  rarely  enlarged  at  any 
period. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  sets,  like  the  tongue,  dry  and 
covered  with  sticky  masses  of  mucus. 
The  lips,  in  bad  cases,  become  covered 
with  black  sordes  like  the  tongue. 

Thirst  is  a  symptom  met  with  very  uni- 
formly, and  from  the  earUest  period  of 
Typhtis.  It  does  not  give  way  until,  as 
convalescence  begins,  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  the  mouth  suffices  to  keep  the  sur^ 
face  moLst.  Extreme  loss  of  appetite  is 
another  symptom  of  equal  constancy.  For 
a  few  days,  indeed,  in  mild  cases,  !the 
patient  can  be  persuaded  to  take  light 
food,  but  as  a  rule  refuses  everythmg 
solid,  retaining  a  desire  for  stimulants 
only.  These,  too,  are  soon  distasteful, 
ana  then  the  only  thing  relished  is  cold 
water.  Vomiting  is  a  less  uniform  symp- 
tom. It  sometimes,  indeed,  occurs  at  the 
outset,  and  occasionally  forms  a  trouble- 
some complication  in  the  progress  of  the 
fever. 

Diarrhoea,  with  tyrapanitis,  is  another 
digestive  symptom  of  not  infrequent  oc- 
currence. It  appears  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  regimen  under  which  the  patient 
is  put,  inasmuch  as  it  certainly  occurs 
more  in  the  practice  of  some  institutions 
than  of  others  in  the  same  epidemic'  It 
is  worth  while  to  insist  upon  this  cause  of 
diarrhoea,  since  its  occurrence  at  one  time, 
or  in  one  place,  might  otherwise  be  mis- 
taken for  a  special  type  of  the  disease 
there.  Thus  in  the  practice  of  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  of  recent  years, 
diarrhoea  has  been  seen  in  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  Typhus.  In  the  epi- 
demic of  1856,  it  was  practically  absent 
there ;  at  Liverpool,  during  the  present 
epidemic,  there  has  been  little  of  this 
complication;  and  even  in  the  present 
London  epidemic  it  has  been  absent  in 
the  Typhus  treated  at  some  workhouses. 
The  symptom  appears  to  be  ascribable 
in  some  measure  to  the  greater  amount  of 
liquid  food  that  is  forced  upon  the  de- 
ranged stomach  in  the  practice  of  some 
physicians.  The  plan  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  is  to  give  at  short  inter- 
vals as  much  liquid  nourishment  as  the 
patient  can  be  made  to  take.  If  the  oc- 
currence of  diarrhoea  do  really  result  from 
this  circumstance,  it  must  be  confessed  to 
constitute  a  slight  drawback  to  a  plan  of 
treatment,  which  for  its  aggregate  results 
is  not  the  less  to  be  warmly  advocated. 
When  diarrhoea  is  present  there  Is  often 

[■  It  is  quite  uncommon  in  Hospital  prsctioe 
hi  Philadelphia.— H.] 
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considerable  tympanites,  and  some  gur- 
gling may  be  felt,  but  it  is  seldom  fine  or 
contined  to  the  csecal  region.  Tlie  abdo- 
men is  in  such  cases  slightly  tender  on 
pressure,  but  such  tenderness  is  more 
about  the  epigastrium  than  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  of 
Typhus  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but 
they  are  readily  acted  on  by  purgatives. 
The  stools  in  this  fever  difter  li:om  those 
of  typhoid,  even  when  diarrhoea  is  pre- 
sent. They  are  usually  dark,  and  are  of 
every  consistence,  but  they  do  not  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  powdery  matter  sus- 
pended in  liquid.  Their  reaction  is  stated 
to  be  acid. 

There  is  an  obscure  connection  between 
dysentery  and  Typhus,  the  fever  appear- 
ing under  certam  circumstances  to  be 
generated  by  persons  suffering  from  dysen- 
tery. When  this  connection  lias  existed, 
the  tenesmus  and  frequent  bloody  stools 
of  dysentery  have  been  observed  to  com- 
plicate cases  of  Typhus. 

The  writer  has  seen  peritonitis  occur- 
ring in  one  instance  only  among  some 
thousands  of  cases  of  Typhus  that  have 
come  under  his  notice ;  in  that  case  it  re- 
sulted from  the  rupture  of  a  multiple  ab- 
scess in  the  spleen  following  on  endo- 
carditis. 

Symptoms  refei-rible  to  the  respiratory 
apjiaratvs  are  so  common  and  so  impor- 
tant that  they  must  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tialparts  of  the  disease.  In  most  cases 
of  l^phus,  during  the  second  week  there 
is  some  little  dry  rhonchus  found  at  the 
posterior  bases  of  the  lungs.  The  chest 
should  be  examined  daily  for  this  condi- 
tion, even  when  there  is  no  objective  lung 
symptom.  By  care  in  this  respect,  the 
accession  of  the  next  series  of  symptoms 
may  constantly  be  prevented.  These 
consist  in  increased  duskiness  of  the  face, 
livid  flush  on  the  cheeks  (not  specially  on 
the  malars),  dusky  color  of  rash— condi- 
tions indicating  defective  aeration  of  the 
blood — and  these  may  exist  without  any 
cough,  but  are  almost  always  accompanied 
by  some  increase  in  the  frequency  of  re- 
spiration. The  patient  will  make  no  com- 
plaint, but  the  smallest  degree  of  any  of 
these  symptoms  should  at  once  point  at- 
tention especially  to  the  lungs.  Often  dry 
rhonchi  at  the  bases  will  alone  be  found, 
but  frequently  also  dulness  of  one  or  both 
bases.  About  the  lower  six  inches  of  one 
base  is  the  amount  of  dulness  nsually 
reached,  but  it  may  extend  up  to  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  on  each  side.  With 
the  dulnes.s  are  round  increased  vocal  fre- 
mitus, high-pitehed  respiration,  and  at 


and  no  expectoration,  up  to  the  time  that 
redux  crepitation  begins,  and  very  likely 
nothing  beyond  the  duskiness  that  has 
been  mentioned  to  call  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  chest.  Upon  the  occurrence 
of  secondary  crepitation,  cough  often  be- 
comes more  troublesome,  and  if  there 
have  before  been  no  expectoration  it  now 
appears,  and  consists  of  a  serai-transpa- 
rent tenacious  mucus,  scantily  aerated, 
and  frequently  discolored  with  varying 
blood-tints,  as  in  idiopathic  pneumonia. 

Bronchitis  and  consolidation  of  the  lung 
in  Typhus  are  very  apt  to  improve  about 
the  period  when  tne  fever  itself  reaches 
its  turning-point,  which  has  been  stated 
to  be  usually  about  the  fourteenth  day  in 
adult  patients  with  moderately  severe 
Typhus,  and  these  lung  states  do  not 
often  constitute  a  superadded  disease 
after  the  end  of  the  third  week.  But 
when  they  are  present  they  constantly 
obscure  the  occurrence  of  a  favorable 
crisis,  and  protract  the  total  convalescence 
of  the  patient  for  several  days.  The  phy- 
sical signs  in  cases  of  recovery  usually 
disappear  pretty  rapidly,  but  when  dul- 
ness has  been  considerable  it  may  not  be 
quite  got  rid  of  for  some  weeks,  although 
the  patient  be  gaining  strength,  and  have 
no  other  evidence  of  chest  mischief  be- 
yond this  dulness,  and  a  pulse  that  keeps 
up  above  its  natural  standard.  In  cases 
of  T;j-phiis  fatal  from  lung  complication, 
the  lividity  of  surface  and  the  physical 
signs  get  gradually  worse,  and  generally 
(but  even  then  not  invariably)  there  is 
visible  embarrassment  of  respiration. 
J^The  origin  of  pulmonary  embarrassment 
in  hypostatic  congestion,  due  to  prolonged 
recumbeticy  without  change  of  position, 
has  an  important  practical  bearing  in 
Typhus  as  well  as  in  Typhoid  Fever. — H.] 

The  nervous  symptoms  in  Typhus  are 
constant  and  prominent,  and  it  is  probably 
through  the  nervous  system  that  the  poi- 
son of  the  disease  primarily  operates.  It 
is  from  certain  of  the  nervous  symptoms 
that  the  name  of  Typhus  was  originally 
conferred  upon  continued  fever. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  illness  these 
symptoms  occur,  consisting  in  rigor,  head- 
ache, and  weariness  of  body  and  mind. 
The  amount  of  head  symptoms  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  seventy  of  the  attack 
and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Restlessness 
and  loss  of  sleep  are,  even  in  the  slight 
attacks  of  children,  pretty  constant  from 
the  first.  Sleeplessness  often  continues  up 
to  the  time  of  crisis,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  distressing  parts  of  the  illness 
to  the  patient ;  and  even  if  he  gets  a  good 
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noise  in  the  ears.  It  gets  worse  through 
the  first  week,  and  then  gradually  disap- 
pears, rarely  lasting  longer  than  tne  tenth 
day.  Before  the  cessation  of  headache, 
the  intellect  is  heavy,  the  faculty  of  appre- 
ciating dates  and  intervals  of  time  being 
notably  confused. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  delirium 
is  a  symptom  of  Typhus.  It  supervenes 
usually  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
days,  the  headaches  going  off  as  the  mind 
begins  to  wander.  Subjectively,  as  learnt 
from  the  statements  of  convalescents,  the 
delirium  is  formed  by  utter  confusion 
about  time  and  place  and  people,  and 
even  about  personal  identity.  The  pa- 
tient often  has  fancied  that  he  is  two  or 
three  people,  and  is  undergoing  several 
sets  of  miseries  and  horrors.  Oy  ectively 
delirium  is  of  Very  various  amount^  and 
in  character  may  be  active  and  maniacal, 
or  low  and  muttering.  Much  active  ex- 
citement is  rare  in  Tophus,  but  extreme 
degrees  of  it  are  occasionally  seen,  the  pa- 
tient praying,  bawling,  blaspheming,  ac- 
cording to  his  habitual  turn  of  mind,  or 
leaving  his  bed  to  escape  from  imaginary 
ill-treatment.  Suspiciousness  is  a  not  in- 
frequent form  of  delirium,  and  the  obsti- 
nate reftisal  of  food  that  comes  of  this 
mental  state  may  be  carried  to  a  degree 
that  itself  is  fatal  to  the  chance  of  recovery. 
Acute  delirium  commonly  passes  after 
some  days  into  the  low  muttering  form, 
the  form  which  is  more  usually  the  cha- 
racter of  the  delirium  from  the  first.  In 
this  the  patient  lies  talking  quietly  to  him- 
self about  matters  that  interested  him  at 
the  time  of  his  seizure,  or  on  subjects  sug- 
gested by  what  is  going  on,  or  he  supposes 
to  be  gomg  on  around  him.  In  severer 
Tj'phus,  the  muttering  delirium  passes 
into  a  heavy  stupor,  and  tremulousness  of 
the  tongue  and  hands,  with  twitching  of 
the  muscles  (subsultus  tendinum),  is  then 
commonly  observed.  In  very  bad  cases 
the  patient  cannot  be  roused  fh)m  his 
conuij  or  a  few  days  before  his  death  he 
&lls  into  the  state  known  as  coma-vigil, 
staring  vacantly  and  with  fixed  eyes  while 
in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness. 
To  the  severe  coma,  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles, fumbling  at  the  bed-clothes,  and  loss 
of  power  of  swallowing  are  added  before 
death.  Convulsions  are  another  symptom 
of  occasional  occurrence,  and  of  almost 
certainly  fatal  augury.  They  are  epilepti- 
form in  their  cliaracter,  lasting  a  few  min- 
utes only,  and  giving  place  to  profound 
coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies,  with  or 
without  a  repetition  of  the  convulsion. 
Convulsions  in  Tj'phus  are  almost  always 
associated  with  albuminous  urine,  and,  in 


weeks.  In  very  rare  cases,  the  patient 
has  remained  insane  for  some  time,  but  in 
such  of  these  cases  as  have  come  to  the 
writer's  knowledge  the  previous  history 
of  the  patient's  mind  was  not  satisfactorily 
made  out.  As  a  very  rare  condition  in- 
deed, softening  of  the  Drain,  proving  fatal, 
shortly  after  the  fever  has  subsided,  has 
been  witnessed. 

All  cerebral  symptoms  are  severe,  and 
the  delirium  is  commonly  earlier  and 
more  active  in  persons  of  the  better  class 
of  life,  when  they  happen  to  contract  Ty- 
phus, probably  on  account  of  the  habitu- 
ally greater  activity  of  their  brains. 

Of  the  special  senses,  tliat  of  hearing  is 
chiefly  affected ;  besides  noises  in  the 
head,  deafhess  is  of  very  Sequent  occur- 
rence, beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  being  slight,  or  nearly  total  in 
amount,  and  persisting  even  after  the 
advent  of  convalescence.  Nothing  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  ear  to  account  for  it.  The 
eyes  are  suffused,  and  the  conjunctival 
vessels  injected.  The  sight  is  rarely  af- 
fected, but  much  light  increases  the  head- 
ache. The  pupils  vary  a  good  deal  from 
a  condition  of  medium  dilatation  to  one  of 
great  contraction.  Their  size  has  not,  in 
the  writer's  experience,  a  very  constant 
relation  to  the  mental  state  of  tne  patient, 
nor  to  the  severity  of  his  disease ;  but 
small  pupils  are  the  rule  when  coma  is 
present.  Some  sluggishness  of  the  pupil 
to  the  action  of  light  is  then  also  frequently 
observed. 

Kidneys. — The  urine  of  Typhus  has  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  and  many 
of  the  following  statements  rest  wholly 
upon  the  writer's  own  observations. 

In  quantity  it  directly  represents  the 
amount  of  fluid  ingested,  regard  being 
had  to  the  other  ways  in  which  the  body 
gets  rid  of  water.  The  quantity  has  been 
found  greatest  in  the  first  week  of  the  fe- 
ver ;  about  the  same  or  slightly  less,  in  the 
second  ;  and  notably  less  during  the  third 
week  after  the  commencement  of  convales- 
cence ;  the  mean  of  several  cases  and  of 
several  days  being  taken  for  comparison. 
A  belief  exists  among  good  authorities 
that  much  ingested  water  is  retained  in 
the  body  during  the  whole  stage  of  py- 
rexia, but  of  this  there  appears  to  the 
writer  to  be  no  evidence  that  will  bear 
scrutiny.  The  occurrence  of  diarrhoea 
diminishes  pro  tanto  the  amount  of  fluid 
carried  off  by  the  kidneys  ;  as  to  the  per- 
spiration, it  IS  not  yet  demonstrated  what 
alteration  in  its  amount  goes  along  with 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  bodv ; 
it  is  commonly  assumed,  and  is  probable, 
that  very  little  water  is  got  rid  of  by  the 
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The  color  of  the  urine  in  Typhus  is 
variable.  In  most  cases  it  is  darlier  than 
usual  up  to  the  turn  of  the  disease ;  it 
then  becomes  natural  in  color,  and  after 
the  third  week  it  is  commonly  pale.  It  is 
very  rarely  pale  throughout.  Tlie  reac- 
tion is  acid,  probably  not  more  so  than  in 
health  ;  and  in  a  case  quantitatively  ex- 
amined by  Parkes,  the  free  acid  reached 
to  only  half  the  normal  standard. 

The  twenty-four  hours'  urine  is  often 
quite  free  from  deposit ;  but  at  some 
period  or  other  of  the  disease  it  is  usually 
turbid  from  lithates.  A  deposit  of  lithates 
has  been  said  to  occur  as  a  critical  dis- 
charge ;  but  in  the  cases  examined  by  the 
writer,  this  was  observed  quite  as  often  at 
earlier  as  at  later  periods,  and  most  fre- 
quently a  day  or  two  before  convales- 
cence. The  daily  amount  of  urie  acid  at 
the  height  of  the  fever  appears  (from  one 
analysis  by  Dr.  Parkes,  and  one  by  my- 
self) not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  healthy 
quantity.  In  Parkes's  case  the  sulphuric 
acid  excreted  was  rather  high ;  the  phos- 
phoric acid  lias  not  been  estimated. 

The  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  greatly 
reduced  during  the  pyrexial  period  of 
Typhus.  This  partly  results  from  salt 
not  being  ingested ;  but  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  for  their  disappearance 
from  the  urine,  since  all  chlorides  may  be 
withdrawn  from  a  person  in  health,  and 
yet  the  urine  will  continue  to  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  for  some  time  after. 
In  pretty  severe  cases  of  Typhus  the  abo- 
lition of  the  chlorides  may  be  total ;  but 
usually  there  is  a  small  amount  secreted, 
estimated  volumetrically  at  from  two  to 
three  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
just  giving  an  opalescence  when  acid  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  added  to  the  urine.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  convalescence,  the  diet 
remaining  the  same,  the  chlorides  reap- 
pear in  some  quantity,  undergoing  a  grad- 
ual increase,  though  the  quantity  ingested 
remains  the  same  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
not  ascertained  how  far  their  previous 
diraininution  is  made  up  for  by  greater 
excretion  of  them  during  convalescence. 
Their  disappearance  is  not  connected  with 
diarrhoea,  nor  is  it  due  to  the  accession  of 
pneumonia. 

When  common  salt  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  as  a  medicine  in  the  early  days 
of  Tvnhus.  while  the  natural   chlorides 


excess,  but  not  accounting  for  one  drachm 
of  salt  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood, 
was  detected.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  chlorine  attaches  itself  to  some 
solid  tissue  of  the  body  ;  or  that  the  ex- 
cess is  diffused  alike  through  all  the  tis- 
sues, and  that  its  retention  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  febrile  condition. 

The  daily  excretion  of  urea  in  Typhus, 
as  deduced  from  sixteen  cases  accurately 
observed  through  the  several  stages  of  the 
disease,  is  at  first  considerably  above  the 
normal  amount.  Taking  one  case  with 
another,  the  daily  quantity  during  the  first 
week — the  patient  being  fed  on  low  diet, 
milk  and  beef-tea — may  De  stated  as  about 
double  that  of  the  fourth  week,  when  he 
is  sitting  up  and  eating  his  fill  of  meat. 
The  increase  is  found  at  the  earliest  day 
at  which  the  urine  has  been  examined. 
In  three  fatal  cases,  it  did  not  diminish  in 
quantity  during  the  time  that  the  urine 
could  iJe  procured.  In  cases  of  recovery 
the  amount  of  urea  gets  gradually  less, 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  showing  a 
special  decrease  about  the  time  of  crisis.' 

The  urine  of  Typhus  is  occasionally  al- 
buminous. In  fifteen  male  cases  of  vari- 
ous severity,  examined  throughout  their 
course  (some  as  early  as  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  most  as  late  as  the  fourth 
week),  albumen  was  found  in  two  cases. 
One  of  these  was  fatal  on  the  tenth  day 
without  complication,  and  the  urine  con- 
tained much  albumen  on  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  days,  the  only  occasions  when 
it  could  be  collected.  In  the  other  case, 
a  trace  was  found  on  the  eleventh  day, 
but  none  before  or  after ;  here  the  patient 
died  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  from  one  of 
the  rarer  sequelte  of  the  disease.  Albu- 
men is  only  found  in  Typhus  of  consider- 
able severity ;  but  in  some  of  the  cases 
examined,  though  the  fever  proved  fatal, 
there  was  none  in  the  urine  at  any  stage. 
The  proportion  of  cases  here  stated  to 
have  exhibited  albumen  is  below  that 
which  is  reported  as  the  experience  of 
most  observers. 

A  trace  of  sugar  was  observed  at  one 
time  or  another  in  nine  cases  out  of  four- 
teen, when  it  was  sought  for.  It  appeared 
at   any  period   between  the   sixth  and 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  portion 
of  the  excess  is  due  to  gelatine  taken  in  beef- 
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twenty-seventh  days,  and  only  lasted  a 
day  or  two.  It  was  probably  no  more 
than  often  occurs  in  health,  and  was 
clearly  of  no  clinical  significance. 

Convulsions,  as  connected  with  kidney 
disease,  have  aheady  been  considered 
under  Brain  Symptoms.  Betention  or 
else  involuntary  passage  of  urine  is  fire- 
quent  in  severe  cases. 

Qenerative  System. — The  catamenia  are 
sometimes  present  in  patients  on  their 
admission  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital ; 
occasionally  to  a  considerable  degree.  If 
not  present  at  the  earlier  stages,  the  cata-  | 
menia  do  not  usually  appear  during  the 
pirogress  of  the  fever  nor  during  the  por- 
tion of  convalescence  that  the  patient 
passes  in  hospital  When  pregnant 
women  get  Typhus,  if  they  are  past  their 
sixth  month,  they  frequently  miscarry, 
but  this  accident  adds  very  little  to  the 
danger  of  the  case.  Typhus  Fever  herein 
differing  much  from  typhoid  or  scarlatina. 

DcBATiOK.— The  duration  of  Typhus 
Fever  may  be  measured  by  the  fading  of 
the  eruption,  by  the  fall  in  the  pulse,  by 
the  decrease  or  temperature,  and  by  the 
general  improvement  in  the  aspect  and 
condition  of  th«  patient.  As  a  rule, 
amendment  begins  in  all  these  ways  pret- 
ty simultaneously,  the  fall  in  pulse  and 
temperature  being,  however,  the  most  re- 
liable indication  of  approaching  convales- 
cence. Measured  by  these  tests,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  uncomplicated  fever  varies 
from  twelve  to  twenty-one  days,  in  mild 
eases  {among  children  particularly)  being 
sometimes  less  than  twelve  davs,  but  only 
in  very  rare  instances  reachfng  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  days.  When  the 
fever  is  complicated,  for  instance  with  ery- 
sipelas or  parotid  swelling,  the  pulse  and 
temperature  may  keen  up  beyond  this  lat- 
ter date.  In  about  half  the  cases,  they 
fall  on  the  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth 
day.  Except  when  petechi»  on  the  skin 
have  been  very  distinct  and  irremovable, 
the  eruption  usually  fades  about  the  same 
time,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  is 
altogether  gone  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week. 

Relapse  in  cases  of  Typhus,  meaning  by 
the  word  recurrence  of  the  specific  disease 
after  apparent  convalescence,  is  of  exces- 
sively rare  occurrence.    Once  only  has  it 


one  days,  which  appears  to  be  the  limit  of 
risk  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  Typhus. 
In  civil  practice  it  is  uncommon  tor  the 
fever  to  prove  fhtal  before  the  seventh 
day ;  but  in  certain  epidemics  that  have 
occurred  during  warfare,  death  has  fre- 
quently occurred  at  an  early  period,  be- 
fore the  developpient  of  the  eruption. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  fatal  cases  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  days.  When  parotid 
swelling  or  other  complication  appears  as 
the  cause  of  death,  the  fatal  result  may 
be  postponed  to  the  thirtieth  day,  or  even 
later,  but  it  is  not  then  due  to  the  direct 
induence  of  the  Typhus  poison. 

TeRMINATIOK  AND  SEQUEL.*;. — The 
tenninatirm  of  Tjrphus  in  recovery  occurs 
often  with  great  rapidity ;  the  patient  who 
the  day  before  lay  prostrate,  stupid,  and 
wandering,  with  only  a  slight  fall  m  pulse 
and  fever-heat  to  hmt  at  the  commence- 
ment of  change,  becoming  conscious, 
looking  comparatively  intelligent,  chang- 
ing his  position  (though  now  feeling  for 
the  first  time  his  utter  weakness),  and 
almost  suddenly  regaining  his  appetite. 
This  improvement  is  more  usually  spread 
over  two  or  three  davs,  the  lividity  of  the 
face  gradually  gettfng  less,  the  tongue 
cleanmg,  the  thirst  disappearing,  the 
pulse  falling  ten  or  twelve  beats  a  day. 
The  fall  of  temperature  takes  place  pretty 
rapidly  in  almost  all  cases  ;  and  if  it  be 
retarded,  while  the  i>atient  appears  to  im- 
prove in  other  respects,  the  accession  of 
some  complication  is  commonly  imminent. 
Occasionally  the  pulse  docs  not  fall  below 
90-100  for  many  days  after  manifest  im- 
provement in  other  respects.  This  is 
commonly  due  to  some  thickening  of  the 
lung  remaining  behind,  and  probably  in 
other  cases  to  the  weakness  of  the  heart 
being  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fall 
in  the  pulse  to  a  point  much  below  the 
healthy  standard  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
early  dfays  of  convalescence ;  the  natural 
frequency  being  resumed  in  a  short  time 
as  the  patient  gains  strength. 

From  the  time  when  the  patient  begins 
to  mend,  he  commonly  goes  on  getting 
appetite  and  strength  from  day  to  day. 
Any  lung  symptoms  improve  at  the  same 
time  and  rapidly  disappear.  Emaciation, 
which  is  seen  towards  the  end  of  the  acute 
stage,   often   continues    to    increase    for 
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continue  to  rise;  stools  and  urine  are 
passed  involuntarily ;  food  is  often  obsti- 
nately refused,  and  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  for  a  day  or  so  before 
death.  When  there  is  much  bronchitis 
or  congestion  of  the  lung,  increased  livid- 
ity  of  face  with  quickened  breathing  and 
flapping  nostrils  are  observed,  but  these 
conditions  are  often  less  noticed  through 
the  great  prominence  of  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. 

A  patient  ill  with  Typhus  does  not 
always  convalesce  immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  specific  fever.  The  sequelce 
of  the  fever  are  indeed  few  and  rare,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  compared  with  typhoid 
or  scarlet  fever,  and  very  seldom  aoes  it 
leave  behind  it  any  permanent  impair- 
ment of  health.  T'hese  sequelee  consist 
either  in  the  persistence  of  some  of  the 
local  complications  that  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  description  of  the  disease, 
or  in  the  advent  about  the  period  of  con- 
valescence of  certain  conditions  of  an 
erysipelatous  nature. 

The  complications  that  occasionally 
continue  are  consolidation  of  the  lung, 
which  occasionally  goes  on  to  gangrene, 
but  genenUly  mends  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two ;  weakness  of  the  heart,  leav- 
ing the  pulse  feeble,  with  a  tendency  to 
palpitation  for  some  short  time :  bedsores 
and  gangrene  of  the  toes  of  course  have 
also  to  be  repaired,  or  may  cause  death  at 
a  late  period ;  and  occasionally  a  patient 
dies  shortly  after  the  twenty-first  day 
from  the  kidney  disease  that  has  been  set 
up  in  the  course  of  the  fever. 

When  erysipelatous  affections  make 
their  appearance,  it  is  usually  somewhat 
late  in  the  fever,  convalescence  being  re- 
tarded by  their  approach.  But  they  may 
also  occur  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease ;  and,  although  for  practical  pur- 
ptwes  they  may  be  regarded  as  sequelae, 
it  is  probable  they  have  an  intimate  c<m- 
nection  in  nature  with  the  specific  disease. 
Ery^sipelas  itself,  following  the  usual 
course  of  idiopathic  erysipelas,  occasion- 
ally occurs  about  the  time  of  convales- 
cence. It  begins  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
the  fauces  being  at  the  same  time  red,  and 
m.iy  spread  over  the  face  and  head  more 
or  less  widely,  often  causing  suppuration 
in  the  eyelids.  In  three  cases  lately  ob- 
served at  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
rapidly  developed  oedema  of  the  glottis 
had  supervened  in  patients  suffering  from 
erysipelas  after  Typhus.    Swelling  of  the 


glands,  which  are  liable  to  become  affect- 
ed at  any  period  of  Typhus,  but  especially 
in  the  third  week ;  at  any  age,  but  mostly 
in  the  adult.  In  a  few  hours  a  swelling 
forms  that  is  extremely  tender,  increases 
rapidly,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
goes  on  to  suppuration.  The  parotid  is 
the  gland  most  commonly  affected,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  both  sides  to  suffer. 
Next,  but  at  a  long  interval  in  frequency, 
the  submaxillary  gland  is  liable  to  be  af- 
fected, while  the  sublingual  gland  is  very 
rarely  attacked,  in  the  only  two  cases 
seen  by  the  writer,  becoming  involved 
after  others  of  the  salivary  glands  had 
swollen.  Sometimes,  more  often  in  the 
child  than  the  adult,  parotid  buboes  sub- 
side without  suppuration,  but,  usually, 
they  go  on  increasing;  in  three  or  four 
days  fluctuation  is  detected,  and  if  the 
swelling  be  not  evacuated  artificially,  it 
bursts  in  the  mouth,  or  the  meatus  of  the 
ear,  or  upon  the  external  surface.  These 
swellings  appear  to  occur  more  in  some 
epidemics  than  in  others,  and  they  add 
much  to  the  fatality  of  the  disease.  If 
they  are  at  all  capaole  of  spreading  fl*om 
one  patient  to  another,  it  is  to  a  very 
slight  degree  that  this  occurs,  at  any  rate 
in  nospital  practice.  Upon  examination 
of  all  tlie  evidence  beariug'on  their  nature, 
Murchison  regards  these  buboes  as  form- 
ing a  connecting  Unk  between  Typhus 
and  Oriental  plague. 

Inflammatory  swellings  and  abscesses 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  occasionally 
observed  after  Typhus.  Commonly  these 
accompany  Typhus  only  as  they  accom- 
pany smallpox,  or  other  acute  specific 
diseases,  but  there  have  been  some  epi- 
demics in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  groin  and  axillee  have  been  observed 
to  swell,  again  appearing  to  show  an  af- 
finity of  the  disease  with  plague. 

Diagnosis.— The  diseases  from  which 
it  is  most  often  required  to  distinguish 
Typhus,  are  measles  and  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  and  certain  brain  diseases. 

The  eruption  of  Typhus  is  sometimes, 
though  not  commonly,  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  measles,  and  it  appears  about  the 
same  day  after  invasion.  If  it  should 
happen  tnat  a  child  is  attacked,  and  the 
source  of  contagion  is  unknown,  there 
may  be  real  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  two  diseases.  Coryza,  when  present 
and  distinct,  points  to  measles.  The  erup- 
tion of  Typhus  is  of  a  smaller  pattern 
than  in  measles  and  scarcely  ever  has  any 
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occur  so  early  or  so  completely  in  Typhua. 
Still  even  tiii8  means  is  only  available  for 
cases  micompUcated  with  pneumonia. 

From  typhoid  fever,  Typhus  is  usually 
pretty  easy  of  diagnosis.  Minor  elements 
of  distinction  are,  the  nature  of  the  fever 
prevailing  in  the  same  house  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  comparative  immunity  of 
old  people  from  typhoid.  In  typhoid,  the 
invasion  symptoms  are  far  more  insidious 
than  in  Typhus ;  rigor  and  headache 
are  less  marked.  In  the  early  stages  of 
typhoid,  epistaxis  is  sometimes  observed, 
a  symptom  very  rare  in  Typhus,  compli- 
cated with  scurvy.  [The  same  may  be 
said  of  bronchitis.— H.]  The  eruption  of 
typhoid  appears  later  than  that  of  Typhus, 
rarelv  being  met  with  before  the  seventh 
day  m  typhoid,  while  in  Typhus  its  ap- 
pearance is  very  seldom  postponed  so  late 
as  this.  The  mottled,  dull-red  eruption  of 
Typhus,  with  its  irregular,  non-elevated 
(at  least  after  the  first  day),  and  often 
persistent  spots,  is  not  often  closely  simu- 
lated by  the  scantier  eruption  of  lenticular, 
rose-colored  spots  of  typhoid.  But  the 
most  essential  distinction  between  the 
two  eruptions  is,  that  of  Typhus  comes 
out  in  one  single  crop,  whue  in  typhoid 
fresh  sets  of  spots  appear  day  after  day, 
and  each  spot  lasts  only  three  to  four 
days.  Diarrhoea  is  a  much  more  firequent 
symptom  in  typhoid  than  in  Typhus  ;  but 
in  the  particular  case,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  diarrhoea  is  not  much  to  be  relied 
on  for  distinguishing  the  two  fevers.  The 
character  of  the  stools  is  more  distinctive; 
in  Typhus  they  are  natural  or  dark  in 
color,  and,  if  loose,  of  muddy  consistence ; 
while  in  typhoid  they  are  yellow,  and 
consist  of  powdery-looking  matter  sus- 
pended in  liquid.  In  typhoid,  the  stools 
are  alkaline,  and  contain  crystals  of  triple 
phosphate ;  but  the  stools  of  Typhus  come 
to  resemble  them  in  these  respects  when 
there  is  diarrhoea.  The  tongue  does  not 
give  much  help  in  diagnosis;  for,  though 
the  typical  tongue  of  Typhus— hard,  thick, 
and  with  much  dry  brown  fur, — resembles 
little  the  typical  tongue  of  typhoid,  flat, 
red,  dry,  and  cracked,  with  little  or  thin 
ftir ;  yet  either  of  these  descriptions  of 
tongue,  and  every  variety  of  them,  may 
occasionally  be  found  in  either  disease. 
That  the  tongue  should  be  persistentlr 
moist,  is  a  circumstance  pointing  much 
to  typhoid.    Considerable  fluctuations  of 


erally  a  fortnight  only ;  while,  in  typhoid, 
the  fever,  as  evidenced  by  the  pyrexia 
and  the  eruption,  goes  on  to  a  fourth 
week,  and  may  go  on  to  the  thirtieth  day, 
er  even  later.  In  referring  to  duration, 
as  distinguishing  the  two  diseases,  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  exclude  complica- 
tions tiiat  may  be  keeping  the  patient  ill, 
after  the  specittc  fever  has  left  him. 

With  idiopathic  pneumonia,  it  will  ea- 
sily be  understood  that  Typhus  may  be 
confused,  since  a  species  of  pneumonia  is 
one  of  the  commonest  conditions  compli- 
cating Typhus.  The  compressible  pulse, 
the  great  prostration,  and  the  brown 
tongue  of  Typhus  are  simulated  by  cer- 
tain forms  of  pneumonia,  in  which,  more- 
over, the  signs  that  point  to  the  chest 
may  be  no  more  prominent  than  they  are 
in  the  lung-consolidation  of  Typhus.  The 
presence  of  a  Typhus  rash  is  the  essential 
means  of  separating  the  fever  from  the 
idiopathic  local  disease,  and,  without  it,  , 
the  diagnosis  cannot  certainly  be  made. 

In  the  same  way,  the  existence  of  Typhua 
eruption  is  the  only  way  in  which  cases  of 
this  fever,  complicated  with  other  local 
lesions,  can  be  distinguished  from  those 
local  lesions  occurring  idiopathically — 
from  ursemia  or  erysipelas,  for  instance. 

In  many  cases  of  Typhus,  especially 
when  occurring  among  drunkards,  the 
patient,  without  much  apparent  prostra- 
tion, has  active,  suspecting  delirium, 
there  is  total  sleeplessness,  the  muscles 
tremble,  and  there  is  ponsiderable  resem- 
blance to  delirium  tremens.  But  the 
moist  tongue  and  skin,  and  the  absence 
of  eruption,  usually  separate  this  disease 
from  Typhus,  from  which  it  also  differs  in 
the  manner  of  its  commencement. 

We  have  often  to  make  a  diagnosis  be- 
tween Typhus  and  acute  idiopathic  or 
tubercular  meningitis.  Headache  is  of  a 
sharper  character  in  meningitis,  making 
the  patient  cry  out  with  paiuj  and  it  per- 
sists after  delirium  has  set  in,  which  it 
never  does  in  Typhus.  Instead  of  the 
senses  being  obtuse,  as  in  Typhus,  they 
are  usually  painfully  acute  in  meningitis, 
and  the  countenance  has  not  the  look  of 
intense  prostration  that  it  commonly  has 
in  Typhus.  Unilateral  symptoms,  such 
as  inequality  of  the  pupils,  or  ptosis,  may 
be  seen  in  meningitis.  And  in  this  diag- 
nosis, again,  we  are  guided  by  the  erup- 
tion, if  it  be  oresent.  more  surely  than  by 
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it  operates  upon  each  organ  and  system 
to  produce  the  clinical  results  tliat  have 
been  described.  Our  knowledge  goes  but 
a  very  little  way  towards  such  an  expla- 
nation. The  views  of  Virchow,  Farkes, 
and  Bichardson  upon  the  subject  afford 
the  most  suggestive  data,  and  may  be 
combined  into  some  such  account  as  the 
following : — 

The  Typhus  poison  is  a  complex  or- 
ganic 8ut>stance,  probably  itself  in  process 
of  decomposition,  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing chemical  changes  in  the  albuminous 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Upon 
these  changes  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
depend,  and  in  the  course  of  them  a  fresh 
amount  of  the  specific  poison  is  produced. 
The  nature  of  these  chemical  ctian^es  is 
not  known,  but  the  evidence  of  their  oc- 
currence in  the  albuminous  tissues  and 
fluids  comes  from  the  changes  observed  in 
the  blood  and  urine,  and  the  alterations 
seen  in  the  structure  of  the  muscles  in 
&tal  cases. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  mechanical 
change  that  is  brought  about  by  the  poi- 
son of  Typhus  appears  to  consist  in  an 
alteration  of  the  osmotic  properties  of  the 
blood.  Through  this  alteration  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  fever  are  evolved.  The 
interchange  of  material  between  the  blood 
and  the  alimentary  canal  is  interfered 
with — an  interchange  which  in  health  is 
represented  by  several  pints  of  fluid  daily, 
and  which  is  of  as  much  consequence  to 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  body  as  the  inter- 
clmnfje  of  gases  in  the  lungs.  From  this 
interference  arise  the  dryness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  arrested  secretion  of 
saliva  and  gastric  fluid,  the  diminished 
secretion  of  chlorine  from  the  body,  and 
probably  the  febrile  phenomena. 

Another  consequence  of  the  chemical 
change  in  the  albuminous  substances  of 
the  lK)dy  is  altered  metamorphosis  of  tis- 
sue, firstly,  in  the  way  of  increase,  as  we 
see  in  the  great  excretion  of  urea;  and 
secondly,  in  point  of  quality,  the  altera- 
tion of  tne  albuminous  substances  giving 
rise  to  new  products  in  the  secretions.  In 
the  urine  Fi-erichs  shows  two  abnormal 
albuminous  products.  In  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  the  peculiar  odor  of 
Typhus,  in  the  absence  of  chemical  proof, 
serves  as  evidence  of  some  similar  change. 
And  the  self-producing  poison  of  Typhus 
may  itself  be  one  of  these  abnormal  ele- 
ments of  secretion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  ammonia,  or 
a  compound  related  to  it,  is  the  actual 
poison  of  Typhus.  To  the  writer  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  matter  of  this 
poison  is  of  an  organic  nature  less  ad- 
vanced in  decomposition  than  the  stage 
of  ammonia,  and  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced to  support  the  ammonia  theory 
(even  if  the  fallacy  of  decomposing  matt«r 
about  the  mouth  have  been  sufficiently 


excluded  in  the  experiments  upon  -wliich 
this  theory  is  chiefly  based)  points  rather 
to  the  production  of  ammonia  as  one  of 
the  subsequent  changes,  excretory  in  na- 
ture, of  the  altered  albuminous  com- 
pounds. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical 
changes  that  can  be  appreciated  in  Ty- 
phus are  tew,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
quite  constaut  is  a  cliange  in  the  blood. 
But  chan^  from  the  healthy  standard 
are  seen  in  the  muscles,  in  tne  mucous 
membranes  and  glands,  in  the  kidneys,  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  brain,  and  in  other 
organs. 

The  body  of  a  Typhus  patient  is  not 
much  emaciated,  if  the  patient  die  at  the 
time  usually  fatal,  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond or  in  the  third  week.  The  Typhus 
maculte,  but  not  the  subcuticular  mot- 
tling, often  persist  on  the  skin  after  death. 
Decomposition  is  generally  rapid. 

The  blood  in  Typhus  is  particulariy 
liquid.  Drawn  from  the  veins  during  life 
it  coagulates  rapidly,  but  very  imperfectly, 
the  coagulum  lieing  large,  dark,  and  son. 
Under  the  microscoiie  it  is  stated  that  the 
corpuscles  are  crenate  and  misshapen, 
and  do  not  adhere  into  rolls,  but  run  into 
amorphous  heaps.  After  death  the  same 
appearances  are  observed  in  the  blood. 
It  is  either  not  coagulated  at  all,  or  forms 
in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  large,  veiy 
soft  clots,  and  rapidly  becomes  putrid. 
Chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  is  as  yet 
extremely  imperfect.  The  proportion  of 
fibrine  is  staled  to  be  diminished  and  that 
of  the  red  corpuscles  to  be  increased,  while 
urea  and  ammonia  are  said-  to  have  been 
I  found  in  the  blood.  Lehmann's  account 
is  that  the  fibrine  corpuscles  and  albumen 
are  all  in  excess  at  first,  but  that  the 
amount  of  corpuscles  diminishes  in  the 
latter  stages,  causing  the  blood  to  have  a 
lower  specific  gravity.  As  to  the  abnormal 
elements  of  the  blood  and  the  chlorides  in 
it,  no  sufficient  observations  have  yet  been 
made. 

Morbid  changes  in  the  muscles  of  Ty- 

Ebus  have  been  long  observed  in  the 
cart's  tissue.  The  organ  is  soft  and 
flabby,  and  nuder  the  microscope  the 
fibres  are  seen  in  a  state  of  fatty  degene- 
ration, probably  identical  with  that  ob- 
served in  other  striated  muscles. 

Although  softening  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  was  long  ago  pointed  out  t^ 
Laennec,  and  they  are  known  to  be  often 
darker  and  softer  than  natural,  researches 
into  their  pathological  changes  have  not 
been  followed  out.  The  elaborate  re- 
searches of  Zenker  on  the  muscles  in  ty- 
phoid were  not  extended  by  him  to  Typhus 
Fever ;  but  in  cases  examined  by  the 
writer  the  characteristic  changes  which 
were  described  by  Zenker  have  been  seve- 
ral times   observed;   the  granular   and 
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waxen  degeneration  having  been  irell 
marked  in  fibres  taken  from  the  rectus 
abdominis  and  adductor  magnus  feraoris 
muscles.  When  the  cases  examined  had 
been  rapidly  fatal,  the  changes  were  not 
seen;  but  when  death  had  occurred  in 
the  third  week,  or  later  than  this,  from 
Bome  complication,  the  degeneration  was 
well  marked.  Several  instances  are  on 
record  of  hemorrhages  into  the  voluntary 
monies,  an  occurrence  which  further 
points  to  a  muscular  change  in  Tvphus 
amilar  to  that  demonstrated  by  Zenker  in 
typhoid. 

The  mucous  metabrane  of  the  stomach 
is  occasionally  injected  and  softened. 
That  of  the  intestines,  particularly  of  the 
colon,  is  not  uncommonly  inflamed,  its 
tcskIs  being  intensely  engorged,  and  soft 
hmph  being  sometimes  exuded  on  its  sur- 
Bce.  This  condition  is  met  with  when 
during  life  there  has  been  much  diarrhoea. 
The  agminated  glands,  and  the  solitary 
glands  of  l>oth  large  and  small  intestines, 
may  be  found  enlarged,  especially  in  chil- 
dren who  have  them  naturally  very  visi- 
ble. But  under  no  circumstances  is  there 
any  deposit  in  these  glands,  nor  does  the 
ulceration  of  them  which  is  so  constant 
in  tjfphoid  ever  happen  in  Typhus  Fever. 
In  those  epidemics  where  dysentery  has 
complicated  the  fever,  the  characteristic 
lesions  of  that  disease  have  been  observed. 

Of  the  glands,  the  liver  and  spleen  are 
frequently  hypersemic,  large,  and  softened. 
The  spleen  is  sometimes  pulpy  in  consis- 
tence and  enlarged  to  twice  its  natural 
volume ;  this  is  seen  more  when  the  dis- 
ease has  been  fatal  at  a  late  period.  When 
the  salivary  glands  have  been  swollen  in 
Typhus,  inflammation  and  softening  of 
the  gland  tissue  itself  is  the  lesion  usually 
observed ;  and  if  the  disease  is  advanced, 
suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  gland 
substance  and  the  interstitial  areolar  tis- 
sue. Some  authors  have  insisted  that  the 
pathological  changes  in  these  glands  be- 
gin in  the  areolar  tissue  between  the 
lobules,  but  in  the  writer's  experience  this 
is  not  the  rule.  Under  the  microscope 
abundance  of  oil-globules  and  of  granules, 
and  of  pus  cells  are  found,  and  the  gland 
cells  are  full  of  oil-globules.  The  pancreas 
is  frequently  injected,  but  is  not  known 
to  suffer  any  cliange  resembling  that  of 
the  salivary  glands. 

The  kidneys  are  not  much  or  often 
affected  by  Typhus.  Their  commonest 
deviation  from  health  is  congestion,  the 
organs  being  large  and  somewhat  friable. 
In  the  rare  ca^s  that  prove  fatal  by  con- 
vulsions, the  kidneys  are  either  found  the 
teat  of  old  disease,  or  they  are  in  some 
stage  of  recent  engorgement  up  to  acttial 
acute  nephritis,  or  there  may  be  no  lesion 
whatever  detected  in  them. 

The  bronchitis  that  is  so  very  common 
a  condition  in  &tal  Typhus  ofjers  no  ap- 


pearances after  death  requiring  special 
comment.  The  consolidation  of  tne  lungs, 
often  met  with  in  most  fatal  cases,  con- 
sists either  of  true  pneumonia  or  (more 
usually)  of  hypostatic  congestion.  In  the 
latter  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lung  are 
dark,  non-aerated,  friable,  with  a  section 
that  is  not  granular,  as  in  pneumonia,  and 
ftom  which  much  dark  serosity  exudes. 

The  nervous  system  commonly  shows 
after  death  no  lesion  whatever  to  account 
even  for  intense  head  symptoms.  The 
utmost  change  that  is  usually  observed  is 
some  fulness  of  the  sinuses,  coarse  injec- 
tion of  the  meninges,  and  increased  vas- 
cularity of  the  bram  substance,  and  none 
of  these  conditions  reach  any  intense  de- 
gree. Occasionally  a  film  of  hemorrhage 
Is  seen  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and 
the  amount  of  serum  in  the  sulci  and  ven- 
tricles is  greater  than  usual,  but  neither 
of  these  conditions  appears  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  brain  symptoms  dur- 
ing life.  Actual  meningitis  has,  however, 
been  observed  in  Typhus,  in  such  a  way 
as  suggests  its  occurrence  more  in  some 
epidemics  than  in  others.  It  is  described 
by  the  physicians  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  m  their  works,  published  in 
1830,  as  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  menin- 
gitis has  certainly  been  very  seldom  seen 
there  as  a  post-mortem  appearance  in  Ty- 
phus. But  in  the  last  few  years,  a  form 
of  fever,  akin  to  Typhus,  if  not  actually 
identical  with  it,  has  been  observed  in 
America  to  be  often  complicated  with 
meningitis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
And  in  the  present  year  (1865)  a  Russian 
physician.  Dr.  Kremiansky,  describes  a 
hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater  as  a  frequent  occurrence  in  persons 
dying  of  Typhus  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Prognosis  and  Mortality.— In  Ty- 
phus, these  are  affected  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  age ;  but  to  some  degree  by 
temperament  and  habit,  by  social  position 
and  nature  of  previous  occupation,  and 
also  by  the  characters  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic. 

The  rate  of  mortality  from  Typhus  in  a 
community  attacked  by  it  is  usually  stated 
much  too  high,  the  experience  of  hos- 
pitals, into  which  few  children  are  re- 
ceived, being  taken  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion. When  every  attack,  in  persons  of 
all  ages,  is  included,  the  mortality  of  Ty- 
phus is  about  10  per  cent.  But  when 
such  cases  only  as  are  ordinarily  sent  to 
hospitals  are  considered,  the  mortality  is 
about  20  per  cent.  When  age  is  com- 
pared strictly  with  age,  however,  this  dif- 
ference, either  wholly  or  for  the  most 
part,  disappears.  Between  one  hospital 
and  another,  or  between  hospitals  and 
cases  treated  at  their  homes,  there  are  in- 
deed some  apparent  di£ferences  of  mor- 
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tality,  but  the  catisea  of  such  differences 
(when  real  and  not  dependent  merely 
upon  age  or  accident)  are  not  of  a  nature 
that  any  general  statement  of  them  can 
be  made. 

The  death-rate  of  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  attacked  by  Typhus,  is  about 
6  per  cent. ;  that  of  persons  over  sixty 
years  is  66  per  cent,  or  upwards,  of  those 
seized  by  the  disease.  Between  the  two 
there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  fatality. 
For  example,  at  Greenock,  the  death- 
rate,  at  seven  periods  of  life,  was  recently 
found  to  be,  under  ten  years,  5  per  cent, 
between  ten  and  twenty,  8  "6  per  cent, 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  15*6  per  cent, 
between  thirty  and  forty,  21 'o  per  cent, 
between  forty  and  fifty,  42  per  cent. ;  and 
over  fifty  years,  66-6  per  cent.  ;  the  mor- 
tality increasing  with  each  decade  of  age 
that  the  patient  had  reached.  The  death- 
rates  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  by  Murchison,  gave  figures 
corresponding  in  the  main  with  these,  but 
all  of  them  shghtly  higher  through  the  se- 
verity of  the  cases  that  are  presented  to 
that  institution.  The  difference  in  mor- 
tality, according  to  age,  is  so  great  and  so 
universal,  that  the  caution  may  well  be 
given  that  no  comparison  between  differ- 
ent methods  of  managing  Tvphus  can 
have  the  slightest  value  which  does  not 
accurately  allow  for  this  overshadowing 
influence. 

Bulky,  lymphatic,  and  fat  people  are 
more  likely  to  die  than  those  of  a  different 
conformation  when  they  are  attacked  with 
Typhus.  Negroes,  treated  in  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  have  been  observed  to 
have  the  fever  more  severely  than  whites. 
People  of  a  better  class  of  life,  though  sel- 
domer  attacked,  are  believed  to  experi- 
ence a  larger  mortality  than  the  poor. 
Habits  of  intemperance  very  seriously  add 
to  the  unfavorable  prognosis. 

Occupational  differences  only  affect  the 
prognosis  of  Typhus  in  so  far  as  they  have 
mvolved  extreme  exhaustion  and  fiitigue, 
persons  who  are  attacked  under  circum- 
stances of  that  kind  usually  having  a  high 
mortality.  Overworked  soldiers,  doctors 
and  nurses,  for  example,  get  the  disease 
with  peculiar  severity.  And  if  the  pa- 
tient try  to  keep  about,  going  on  with  nis 
work  until  ho  takes  to  his  bed  from  sheer 
inability  to  stand,  he  materially  dimin- 
ishes his  chance  of  recovery. 

The  conditions  occurring  in  an  attack 
of  Typhus,  which  gives  especial  gravity 
of  prognosis,  are  as  follow  : — Very  abun- 
dant rash,  with  spots  scarcely  affected  by 
pressure  ;  considerable  duskiness  of  sur- 


significance  ;  very  weak  pulse,  with  inau- 
dible first  sound  of  the  heart ;  very  rapid 
pulse,  death  being  almost  certain  if  in  the 
adult  the  pulse  exceed  150  ;  lung  compli- 
cations of  all  kinds  make  the  prognosis 
bad  according  to  their  amount ;  eany  de- 
lirium ;  severe  and  active  delirium,  with 
complete  sleeplessness;  profound  coma, 
and  especially  coma  vigil  ;  intense  pros- 
tration and  subsultus ;  convulsions,  which 
are  almost  certainly  fatal ;  albumen  in  the 
urine ;  obstinate  refusal  of  food ;  vomit- 
ing; uncontrollable  diarrhcea.  Any  of 
the  erysipelatous  conditions  noted  as  oc- 
curring towards  the  end  of  the  disease 
contribute  to  reduce  the  patient's  chances 
of  recovery. 

Thehapeutics. — Typhus  Fever,  like 
other  diseases  of  its  class,  cannot  be  cured 
nor  its  duration  shortened  by  any  means 
at  present  known  to  medical  science.  Its 
symptoms  may  be  combated,  and  its  com- 
plications may  be  treated,  while  the  pa- 
tient's strength  is  supported  through  the 
time  of  the  fever,  but  we  imow  of  no  way 
of  encountering  the  specific  disease.  Upon 
a  full  recognition  of  this  truth,  the  treat- 
ment of  a  case  of  Typhus  will  be  most  sat- 
isfactorily based.  If  we  propose  to  our- 
selves to  pive  the  patient  the  best  possible 
opportunities  of  recovery,  our  treatment 
will  be  more  successful,  than  if  we  direct 
our  efforts  to  cutting  the  disease  short  by 
any  supposed  methods  of  cure. 

In  a  disease  which  lasts  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  which  the  metamorphosis  of  tis- 
sue is  increased,  and  in  which  ordinary 
food  cannot  be  taken,  the  patient  must  bie 
kept  up  by  nourishment  appropriate  to 
his  new  condition,  or  he  will  die,  as  a 
healthy  person  deprived  of  food  for  the 
same  length  of  time  would  die.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  management  of  Typhus 
consists  in  giving  this  appropriate  nour- 
ishment, and  in  preventing  the  patient 
dying  from  the  want  of  it  while  the  cura- 
tive processes  of  nature  are  going  on. 

The  character  of  the  nourishment  to  be 
given  requires  some  detailed  considera- 
tion. In  the  early  stages  of  the  fever,  if 
the  patient  have  appetite,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed anything  not  positively  noxious  that 
he  has  a  fancy  for.  As  his  <f  islike  for  food 
increases,  he  will  still  consent  to  take 
liquids  and  sick-room  delicacies.  But 
soon  there  comes  a  time,  in  every  severe 
case  of  fever,  when  everythinc;  but  cold 
water  is  distasteful,  and  when  Ibod  has  to 
be  administered  like  so  much  medicine  to 
the  unwilling  patient.  At  this  time,  the 
digestive  functions  are  in  more  or  less 
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eggs,  and  alcoholic  drinks.  ■  Bread,  ar- 
rowroot, jellies,  are  other  suitable  articles; 
and  the  nurse  who  can  manage  a  good 
deal  of  variety  in  the  choice  and  combina- 
tion of  such  things  as  these,  does  much 
for  her  patient's  chance  of  recovery. 
Samples  of  such  variety  are  Gillon's  meat- 
juice  ;  vermicelli  in  beef-tea ;  chicken  or 
veal  broth ;  mutton  broth  with  rice  or  bits 
of  toast ;  eggs  in  custards  or  beaten  up 
with  milk  or  with  wine ;  blancmange  of 
isinglass  or  ground  rice;  syllabubs  or  wine- 
whey;  barley-water  or  thin  arrowroot 
with  milk ;  weak  tea  or  coffee  with  milk. 

For  drinks,  lemonade,  soda-water,  cur- 
rant-water, cold  weak  tea  without  sugar 
or  milk,  or  any  of  these  iced,  may  be  al- 
lowed at  the  patient's  choice.  Often  food 
is  taken  cold  when  hot  is  refused.  But 
even  of  this  light  diet  a  little  only  can  be 
taken  at  once,  and  it  therefore  liecomes 
desirable  that  it  should  be  given  frequent- 
ly. Every  two  or  three  hours  the  patient 
should  be  fed,  and  if  he  be  in  a  drowsy 
state  he  should  even  be  roused  up  to  take 
his  nourishment. 

But  of  these  means  of  giving  support, 
there  is  none  more  importent  tlian  alco- 
holic drinks  Judiciously  used.  It  is  not 
every  patient  that  requires  alcohol ;  chil- 
dren rarely  do,  and  about  half  the  adult 
cases  admitted  into  hospital  may  be 
treated  without  any.  But  it  is  especially 
in  two  classes  of  patients  tliat  we  need  to 
give  stimulants:  those  who  cannot  take  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  nour- 
ishinent,  and  those  who  are  in  health 
habituated  to  the  use  of  strong  drinks. 
Besides  the  use  of  alcohol  as  an  aliment, 
it  has  also  a  medicinal  effect  upon  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  and  its 
full  employment  will  much  depend  upon 
whether  this  effect  is  desirable.  The 
cases  in  which  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
■most  serviceable  are  (1),  in  old  people  al- 
most universally ;  (2),  cases  of  great  pros- 
tration, with  low  delirium  and  coma;  (3), 

'  The  writer  has  no  intention  to  side  in  the 
controversy  ooncerning  the  food  character  of 
alcohol.  He  accepts  the  evidence  that  much 
ingested  alcohol  is  got  rid  of  by  the  excre- 
tory organs,  or  is  retained  for  some  time  in 
the  tisanes  after  the  manner  of  many  medi- 
cines. Bnt  with  food  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
what  keeps  np  the  vital  functions,  the  phy- 
lician  will  have  little  hesitation  in  classing 
alcohol,  who  has  observed  the  common  case 
of  an  habitual  tippler  maintaining  for  years  a 
fidr  standard  of  bodily  health  npon  a  quan- 
tity of  other  nutriment  wholly  insnfBoient  by 
itself  to  maintain  such  health.    And  to  such 


I  cases  where  the  pulse  ia  very  compressi- 
'  ble  and  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  feeble, 
also  when  the  pulse  intermits  and  usually 
when  it  exceeds  120  in  frequency;  (4), 
cases  where  the  extremities  are  cold  and 
the  surface  is  livid;  (5),  where  there  is 
much  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  (6),  where 
there  is  any  erysipelatous  complication. 
In  a  great  many  cases  of  Typhus  alcohol 
is  unnecessary,  and  appears  to  do  actual 
harm  when  there  is  violent  maniacal  ex- 
citement at  an  early  stage,  and  also  with ; 
young  people  in  whom,  without  notable 
depression,  there  is  much  bronchitis,  or 
in  whom  true  pneumonia  can  Ims  diag- 
nosed. Alcohol  is  rarely  wanted  before 
tlie  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  is 
most  needful  in  the  second  or  third  week, 
as  the  patient  is  approaching  the  crisis  of 
his  disease.  For  ordinary  cases  requiring 
alcohol,  the  strong  wines  are  best  adapted, 
while  lighter  wines  with  water  form  ex- 
cellent drinks.  Beer  is  a  very  good  form 
of  giving  alcohol  with  other  nourishing 
principles,  and  it  is  oilen  craved  for  by 
the  patient.  Severe  cases,  particularly 
in  old  persons  and  in  drunkards,  require 
spirits,  which  may  be  given  mixed  with 
beef-tea,  with  milk,  or  with  eggs.  A 
moderate  allowance  to  an  adult,  suffering 
under  pretty  severe  Typhus,  with  dry 
tongue,  moderate  deUriuro,  and  weak 
pulse  of  120,  would  be  a  bottle  of  claret  or 
naif  a  bottle  of  sherry  daily.  A  bad  case, 
with  livid  features,  tremulous  muscles, 
much  low  deUrium,  with  coma,  and  a 
very  weak  pulse  of  140  or  160,  may  often 
have  12-20  ounces  of  brandy  or  whisky 
dailv  distributed  iu  hourly  doses.  It  of- 
ten happens  that  in  such  cases  a  patient 
for  whom  there  might  otherwise  be  a 
chance,  obstinately  clenches  his  jaws 
against  his  nourishment,  or  is  made  sick 
by  itj  it  is  then  sometimes  possible  to 
tide  him  over  the  time  of  crisis  by  frequent 
enemata  of  beef-tea  and  brandy,  which 
are  usually  well  retained,  even  if  there 
have  been  some  tendency  to  diarrhtea. 

[The  manner  of  administration  of  food 
and  stimulants  in  typhus  is  very  impor- 
tant. After  the  first  few  days,  if  not 
from  the  start,  milk,  beef-tea,  or  some 
other  concentrated  nutriment,  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities  every  two  or 
three  hours;  in  cases  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion, every  hour,  day  and  night,  llaving 
had  experience  of  an  attack  of  typhus, 
when  resident  in  a  Hospital,  I  very  well 
remember  the  distressing  sense  of  sinkmg 
felt  on  awakening  after  a  couple  of  hours 
of  sleep ;  relieved  for  the  time  by  a  table- 
annnnAil   or  twrt  of  concentrated  liquid 
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When  alcohol  is  needed,  it  does  the  most 
good  given  in  milk ;  say  one  tablespoonful 
of  whisky  to  two  of  milk,  or,  in  very  feeble 
cases,  half  and  half. — H.l 

But  though  what  has  Deen  said  is,  in 
the  writer's  experience,  the  essential  [Mirt 
of  the  treatment  of  fever,  there  are  many 
symptoms  and  compUcations  that  can  be 
met  by  medicinal  agents.  The  thirst  is 
best  relieved  by  acidulous  draughts,  and 
there  is  no  better  medicine  for  slight  cases 
of  fever  than  twenty  drops  of  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
The  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium 
are  verv  frequently  lessened,  even  though 
there  snould  be  a  good  deal  of  suiAisiun 
of  the  eyes,  by  opium ;  the  writer  has 
constantly  given  five  minims  of  laudanum 
every  four  hours,  or  else  a  night  dose  of 
fifteen  minims,  with  considerable  advan- 
tage to  these  symptoms.  He  has  avoided 
opium  when  the  pupils  are  very  smaU, 
when  there  is  coma,  and  when  there  are 
serious  lung  complications;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  he  finds  no  contra-indications 
to  the  use  of  the  drug.  If  opium  be  given 
with  the  object  of  soothing  violent  de- 
lirium, it  should  be  in  full  doses  at  night, 
and  not  in  small  frequent  doses:  but  if 
possible  it  is  better  not  then  to  use  opium. 
Combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  tartar 
emetic,  opium  has  an  increased  power  of 
relieving  neadache  and  of  inducing  sleep. 
When  it  is  desired  to  use  a  sedative,  but 
to  avoid  opium,  good  results  have  often 
followed  from  a  grain  or  more  of  extract 
of  cannabis  indica  given  at  night.  Strong 
coffee  is  said  to  have  relieved  headache ; 
the  writer  has  seen  no  effect  from  it,  either 
upon  headache  or  coma,  in  the  few  cases 
where  he  has  employed  it.  Cold  lotions 
to  the  shaven  head  and  blisters  to  the 
forehead  are  each  of  use  in  many  cases  of 
severe  headache,  and  they  are  means  that 
are  especially  applicable  in  the  cases  just 
mentioned  where  opium  must  not  be  used. 
In  early  furious  delirium,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  blood  have  been  taken  from  the 
temples  with  good  results;  doubtless  if 
meningitis  were  diagnosed,  this  would  be 
right  practice  then  also.  When  the  pa- 
tient's delirium  causes  him  to  leave  the 
bed,  there  is  no  means  of  restraining  him 
equal  to  the  care  of  an  experienced  nurse, 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  mechanical 
restraint,  for  if  it  be  effectually  applied 
the  patient  often  ceases  to  struggle  and  so 
saves  his  strength.  From  deep  coma  pa- 
tients may  sometimes  be  roused  by  blis- 
ters to  the  forehead  and  nape  or  to  the 
shaven  scalp.  Subsultus  and  tremors  are 
said  to  be  peculiarly  controlled  by  cam- 
phor and  musk.  Among  stimulating 
remedies  that  may  be  used,  along  with  I 
much  alcohol  in  cases  of  great  prostration,  | 
spirit  of  chloroform  an<C  turpentine  are  I 
the  most  valuable. 

The  bowels  had  best  be  kept  open  once  I 


a  day,  but  slightly  confined  rather  than 
purged.  Any  but  very  gentle  laxatives 
are  apt  to  cause  weakening  diarrhoea. 
Should  this  from  any  cause  be  present, 
draughts  of  sulphuric  acid  orof  clmlk  and 
catechu  may  be  given  ;  and  when  diar- 
rhoea is  severe  or  obstinate,  acetate  of  lead 
in  draughts ;  or  sulphat«  of  copper  in  pilL 
are  most  useful,  along  with  small  doses  ot 
opium,  if  there  be  no  reason  against  it. 
Starch  and  opium  (fifteen  minims  of  lauda- 
num) injections  are  also  of  great  use. 
Vomiting  is  best  checked  by  ice,  Ume  wa- 
ter, or  soda  water,  and  by  bismuth  ;  some- 
times by  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium ; 
if  it  persist  in  spite  of  these  remedies,  it  is 
well  to  let  the  stomach  have  complete  rest 
for  a  while,  supporting  the  patient  b; 
nutritive  injections. 

For  lung  complications  of  all  kinds,  one 
of  our  most  valuable  remedies  in  T}-phu8 
is  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  bicarbon- 
ate (formed  by  exposing  powdered  sesqui- 
carbonate  to  the  air  till  its  pungency  is 
gone)  is  less  irritating  to  the  parched 
mouth,  and  can  be  given  in  larger  doses 
than  the  monocarbonate.  Senega  assists 
the  expectorant  action  of  ammonia,  and 
may  be  given,  except  for  its  nastiness,  in 
all  cases  complicated  with  bronchitis  or 
with  consolidation  of  the  lungs.  Another 
extremely  useibl  remedy  for  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  es{>ecially  in  old  people,  is  tur- 
pentine, fifteen  drops  in  mucilage.  And 
with  these  internal  remedies  it  is  always 
right  to  use  counter-irritants ;  mustard 
poultices,  often  repeated,  to  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  chest,  being  the  best  form  of 
them. 

As  for  the  urinary  organs,  it  is  import- 
ant to  be  on  the  watch  against  retention 
of  urine,  and  to  relieve  the  bladder  duly 
by  catheter.  Slight  albuminuria  itself 
calls  for  no  special  treatment,  beyond 
contra-indicating  opium,  and  being,  it  is 
thought  by  some,  a  reason  for  not  giving 
alcohol  very  freely.  When  there  is  much 
albumen  in  the  urine,  or  when  convulsions 
have  occurred,  it  is  right  to  give  gentle 
saline  purgatives  that  may  act  abo  as 
diuretics,  to  use  mustard  or  dry  cups  to 
the  loins,  and  to  get  the  skin  to  act  by 
means  of  the  hot-air  bath. 

Where  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands 
occurs,  the  chance  of  their  resolving  with- 
out suppuration  has  seemed  to  oe  in- 
creased ny  blisters  over  them  at  an  early 
stage.  Cotton-wool  may  be  applied  over 
the  swelling,  and  when  the  formation  of 
pus  cannot  he  avoided  the  abscess  should 
be  poulticed  continuously  and  opened  as 
early  as  ever  fluctuation  can  be  detected 
in  it.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  give 
extra  food  to  the  patient  as  soon  as  a 
salivary  gland  is  observed  to  swell.  Eggs, 
fish,  panada,  and  more  stimulants  should 
be  given  without  any  limit  but  his  ability 
to  swallow  them.   Erysipelas  supervening 
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on  Typhos  is  best  treated  by  extra  food 
and  stunulants,  by  the  tincture  of  iron  in-  ' 
temally,  and  by  wrapping   the   affected 
parts  in  cotton-wooL 

In  the  management  of  a  case  of  Typhus  | 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  place  the  pa- 
tient in  the  best  hygienic  conditions,  and  ' 
if  he  has  been  attacked  in  the  close  crowd- 
ed rooms  where  the  disease  mostly  occurs, 
his  removal  to  a  properly  constructed  hos- 
pital should  be  insisted  on.     An  ample 
supply  of  fresh  £ur  of  even  temperature,  ; 
of  clean  linen,  of  soft  but  cool  bedding, 
and  the  services  of  an  experienced  nurse, 
are  parts  of  the  treatment  as  essential  as  { 
the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor.    Of  hy-  | 
gieme  treatment,  quiet,  cleanliness,  fre-  { 
qaent  sponging,  and  occasional  changes 
of  posture  to  avoid  lung  congestion  and  ' 
bed-sores,  are  the  most  worthy  of  men- 

ti(HL 

As  soon  as  the  patient  passes  the  crisis 
of  the  fever,  and  regains  his  appetite,  he 
may  be  allowed  any  article  of  food  that  is 
sood  for  him  in  health,  and  may  eat  and 
drink  liberally.  It  often  happens  that, 
with  a  tongue  still  dry  and  brown,  and 
only  just  moistening  at  the  edges,  the  pa- 
tient asks  for  meat,  and  if  it  is  given  him 
finds  no  ill  effects  from  it.  But  as  a  rule 
it  is  certainly  safer  to  keep  him  on  Ught 
paddings  and  fish  imtil  his  tongue  has  got 
pretty  clean  and  moist.  Beer  is  generally 
relished  in  convalescence  more  than  wine, 
of  which  the  palate  is  tired,  and  good  ale 
<a  stout  may  be  substituted  for  a  great 
part  or  for  the  whole  of  the  other  stimu- 
lants. The  amonnt  of  stimulants  must 
be  brought  to  the  standard  required  in 


health  by  degrees,  and  not  suddenly. 
When  during  convalescence  the  patient 
remains  childish  in  intellect,  or  wandering 
in  his  mind,  it  is  a  reason  for  giving  plenty 
of  food  and  wine,  not  for  diminishing  his 
allowance. 

Of  the  prophylactic  measures  to  be  used 
against  Typhus  Uttle  need  be  said,  as  they 
consist  almost  entirely  in  an  avoidance  of 
the  predisposing  causes  that  have  been 
enumerated.  Persons  in  attendance  on 
the  sick  should  not  be  overworked,  or  de- 
prived too  much  of  their  natural  rest  and 
exercise,  and  they  may  be  further  guarded 
against  the  reception  of  the  fever  by  the 
use  of  disinfectants,  of  wliich  fresh  air  and 
cleanliness  are  incomparably  the  most 
important.  Lime  whiting  and  repapering 
(after  lime  whiting)  of  infected  rooms, 
stoving  the  bed  and  beddingj  boiUng  the 
patient's  linen,  or  soaking  it  in  water  im- 
pregnated with  chloride  of  lime,  and  the 
use  of  this  substance  or  carbolic  acid  in 
the  water  employed  for  sponging  his  body, 
are  other  means  that  should  be  employed 
for  avoiding  contagion. 

Vabietibs.— The  varieties  of  TVphua 
are  few,  and  consist  chiefly  in  different 
degrees  of  severity.  One  epidemic  may 
differ  from  another  in  its  liability  to  spe- 
cial complications,  to  dysentery,  or  to 
cerebral  inflammation,  for  example ;  or  in 
intensity,  in  this  respect  being  affected  by 
the  average  age  of  the  community  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
predisposing  causes  of  the  diseases  are  in 
operation.  But  of  such  varieties  no  fur- 
ther consideration  is  here  required. 


EELAPSING  FEYER. 

By  J.  Wabbueton  Bkgbie,  M.D. 


Thi8, 


its  &miliar  name,  has  been  ap- 
...  .         .       .  ^_ 


I^ed  to  one  of  the  forms  of  continued 
ver,  on  account  of  its  most  characteristic 
and  peculiar  feature. 
The  disease  may  be  defined  as  follows : — 

DEFiinno!r. — A  contagious  ■  disease, 
arely  appearing,  except  as  an  epidemic  ; 
marked  b^-  its  sudden  invasion,  the  pyrec- 
tic  symptoms  continuing  till  about  the 
fifth  or  seventh  day,  when,  after  the  oc- 

P  The  application  of  this  term  is  questioned 
I7  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  disease. — H.] 


currence  of  a  critical  evacuation,  their 
abrupt  cessation  occurs.  There  succeeds 
an  interval  of  complete  freedom  from  fe- 
ver, followed  by  sudden  relapse  on  the 
fourteenth  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  original  attack.  The  condition  of 
pjrrexia  is  again  terminated  by  a  crisis  on 
or  about  the  third  day  of  the  relapse,  and 
for  the  most  part  convalescence  ensues. 
Not  very  inftequently  a  second,  with  in- 
creasing rarity  a  third,  fourth,  and  even 
a  fifth  relapse,  has  been  noticed. 

History,  Nomenclatitke,  axd  Bib- 
LIOGKAPHT.— In  1843  an  epidemic  of  fe- 
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ver  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
other  of  the  larger  towns  of  bcotland, 
which,  although  at  first  believed  to  pre- 
sent characters  previously  undescribed, 
was  soon  recognized  as  being  similar  to 
the  fever  which  had  prevailed  in  the  for- 
mer city  during  the  years  1817-18,  and 
likewise  to  the  fever  which  during  these 
years  and  the  one  subsequent,  1819,  as 
well  as  many  previous  years,  had  occurred 
in  Ireland.  Carefully  observed  in  1843, 
and  very  ablv  described  by  several  Scotch 
physicians,  this  same  fever  during  a  later, 
though  by  no  means  so  extensive  preva- 
lence, in  1847-48,  attracted  the  attention 
of  other  accurate  observers,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England.  Since  the  disappear-^ 
ance  of  the  kist-named  epidemic  the  dis- 
ease has  been  very  little  seen.  In  1851 
Dr.  Murchison  informs  us  that  in  London, 
as  well  as  in  Glasgow,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  Belapsing  Fever ;  but 
since  1855,  this  excellent  writer  on  fever 
remarks,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  not 
a  single  case  of  Belapsing  Fever  has  been 
observed  in  either  of  these  cities.'  As  re- 
gards Edinburgh,  a  very  competent  au- 
tliority.  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  has  stated 
that  he  has  not  seen  a  single  case  distinct- 
ly referrible  to  this  type  since  1855.'  The 
writer  is  able  to  ofter  an  abundant  con- 
firmation of  the  latter  statement,  for,  dur- 
ing his  ten  years'  service  as  physician  in 
the  Roval  Infirmary,  dating  from  May 
1855,  while  having  at  all  times  charge  of 
fever-patients,  he  nas  never  once  encoun- 
tered a  case  bearing  any  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  Relapsing  Fever. 

Several  of  the  physicians  who  have  en- 
joyed the  most  extensive  opportunities  of 
observing  the  more  recent  epidemics  of 
Relapsing  Fever,  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  an  inquiry  into  its  history  ;  it 
may  therefore  be  expedient  here,  before 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  disease,  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  former  subject, 
while  indicating  at  the  same  time  the 
different  names  by  which  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  sources  from  which 
the  most  reliable  information  regarding 
Belapsing  Fever  is  to  be  drawn.  In  one 
of  the  important  discussions  which  took 
t^ace  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  I 
Edinburgh  during  the  prevalence  of  fever  I 
in  1844,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Spittal  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  fact  "  that  the 
present  epidemic  seems  to  be  exactly  the 
same  in  all  its  important  features  as  an 
epidemic  described  by  Hippocrates  as 
having  occurred  in  the  island  of  Thasus, 
off  the  coast  of  Thrace."  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  resemblance  between  the  ancient 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Cliarles  Murchison,  M.D. 
London,  1862.     P.  298. 

•  Clinical  Medicine,  by  W.  T.  Gairdner. 
Edinburgh,  1862.    P.  158. 


and  the  modem  epidemics  are  the  invari- 
able occurrence  of  relapses,  the  marked 
character  of  the  crisis,  and  the  frequent 
association  with  the  more  ordinary  events 
in  the  disease,  of  copious  perspirations,' 
hemorrhages,  particularly  epistaxis,  •jaun- 
dice,"' splenic  enlargements,"  and  in  women 
the  tendency  to    miscarry.''     A  simple 
mention  of  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more 
relapses  in    the    progress   of  continued 
fever  has  been  made  by  many  writers  in 
their  descriptions  of  different  epidemics. 
This  circumstance  alone,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  does  not  admit  of 
such  cases— which  Wiere   merely  excep- 
tional in  these  visitations  of  fever — being 
considered  examples  of  the  form  of  fever 
now   under   consideration.      Thus,    Dr. 
Srother,  in  his  account  of  a  &tal  fever 
which  prevailed  for  two  years  in  London, 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  relapses  as 
frequent.     "Perhaps,"  he  remarks,  ''we 
may  find  reason  to  lay  some  blame  on  the 
air   for    the    frequent   relapses."*      Dr. 
Lind,'  also,  in  treating  of  the  contagious 
Typhus  of  the  fleet,  alludes  to  the  same. 
"Many,"  he  says,  "relapsed."    Joseph 
Frank,  in  bis  learned  account  of  ad}rnamic 
fevers,  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  relapses, 
but  that  these  were  not  often  witnessed, 
may  be  gathered  from  his  words,  "  raro 
recidiva  morbi  timenda.  "*    These  quota- 
tions will  suffice  to  establish,  firstly,  the 
circumstance  that  occasional  relapses  in 
cases  of  continued  fever  had  long  been 
observed  and  described ;    and  secondly, 
that  the  fevers  thus  indicated  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  disease  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing, for  in  it  relapses  are  not   merely- 
occasional,  nor  even  frequent,  but  invari- 
able.   "We  come  then  to  the  well-known 
work  of  Dr.  Butty,'  and  in  it  there  is 

'  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly- 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  ir.  for  1844, 
p.  177. 

Kaii^fettt.  '"Em  f  %fi  !■  fnSf  i/tttfiynrt. 
''"Em  t'  cEri  t;i('nfoi  ip^Tswirt*  'aMIm  }i  nrXir 
iirntfln. 

iriffu  iiri^itipta  ic  X"!  '"y^  *^^ — Kpidemiorum 
Hippocratis,  Liber  Primus,  Sectio  Secunda, 
Status  Tertius. 

'  Practical  Observations  on  the  Epidemi- 
cal Fever  which  hath  reigned  go  violently  for 
these  Two  Years  past,  and  still  rages  at  this 
present  time,  by  Edward  Srother,  M.D.  Lon- 
don, 1792.    P.  121. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  most  effectual  Means  of 
preserving  the  Health  of  Seamen  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  a  Dissertation  on  Fevers  and  In- 
fection, by  James  Lind,  M.D.  London,  1779. 
P.  190. 

*  Praxeos  Medicte  tTniversae  Prsecepta,  Anc- 
tore  Josepho  Franlc.  De  Febribus  Typhodibus, 
Partis  PrimjB,  Volnmen  Primam.     P.  214. 

*  A  Chronological  History  of  the  Weather 
and  Seasons,  and  of  the  prevailing  Diseases 
in  Dublin,  by  John  Rutty,  M.D.  London, 
1770.     Pp.  75,  90. 
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afforded  ample  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Belapaing  Fever  in  an  epidemic  form  in 
Dubim,  ten  Tears  after  the  London  epi- 
demic described  by  Srother.  The  former 
writer,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1739,  remarks,  "  The  latter  part  of 
July,  and  the  monttis  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  were  intected  with  a 
fever,  which  was  very  frequent  during 
this  period,  not  unlike  that  uf  the  autumn 
of  the  preceding  year,  with  which  com- 
pare also  the  years  1741,  1745,  and  1748. 
It  was  attended  with  an  intense  pain  in 
the  head.  It  terminated  sometimes  in 
four,  for  the  most  part  in  five  or  six  days, 
sometimes  in  nine,  and  commonly  in  a 
critical  sweat ;  it  was  far  from  being  mor- 
taL  I  was  assured  of  seventy  of  the 
poorer  sort,  at  the  same  time  in  this  fever, 
abandoned  to  the  use  of  whey,  and  God's 
good  providence,  who  all  recovered.  The 
crisis,  however,  was  very  imperfect,  for 
they  were  subject  to  relapses,  even  some- 
times to  the  third  time ;  nor  did  their 
urine  come  to  a  complete  separation. 
Divers  of  them,  as  their  fever  declined, 
had  a  paroxysm  in  the  evening,  and  in 
some  there  succeeded  pains  in  the  limbs." 
Again,  in  describing  the  summer  of  1741, 
the  same  writer,  Rutty,  observes :  "  It 
seems  also  not  unwortny  of  notice,  that 
through  the  three  summer  months,  there 
was  frequent  here  and  there  a  fever,  alto- 
gether without  the  malignity  attending 
the  former  (an  adynamic  fever  which  the 
author  had  already  described),  of  six  or 
seven  days'  duration,  terminating  in  a 
critical  sweat,  as  did  the  other  also  fre- 
quently ;  but  in  this  the  patients  were 
subject  to  a  relapse,  even  to  a  third  or 
fourth  time,  and  yet  recovered."  Hux- 
ham,  in  bearing  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
value  of  bark  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
"the  slow  nervous  fevers,"  speaks  of 
fevers  which  "are  frequently  attended 
with  dangerous  relapses.'"  But  neither 
in  the  work  from  which  this  statement  is 
quoted,  nor  in  his  other  treatise  on  epi- 
demics, referred  to  below,  is  there  any 
account  of  Relapsing  Fever.  Dr.  John 
Clark,  in  1777,  observed  at  Newcastle  a 
fever  "  the  duration  of  which  was  uncer- 
tain, and  some  relapsed  into  the  fever." 
This  disease  about  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day  presented  a  white  or  red  miliary 
eruption,  and  sometimes  a  more  universal 
red  rash,  resembling  the  measles ;  clearly 

'  An  Essay  on  Fevers  and  their  various 
Kinds,  as  depending  on  different  Constitutions 
of  the  Blood;  with  Dissertations  on  Slow 
Nervoas  Fevers,  &o.,  by  John  Huxham,  M.D. 

V  1  «k»i^  WK         rttm 


it,  too,  was  other  than  Relapsing  Fever,' 
Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  their 
interesting  work  on  Epidemic  Fevers  of 
Ireland,  mdicate  the  occurrence  in  the 
very  earliest  years  of  the  present  century 
of  a  fever  closely  resembling,  if  not  iden- 
tical with.  Relapsing  Fever,  "Certain  it 
is,"  these  authors  remark,  "that  the 
fever  of  1800  and  1801  very  generally  ter- 
minated on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day  by 
perspiration;  that  the  disease  was  then 
very  liable  to  recur ;  that  the  poor  were 
the  chief  sufferers  by  it ;  and  that  it  was 
much  more  fatal  amongst  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  in  proportion  to  the  number 
attacked.'"  The  widespread  epidemic 
fever  of  1817,  and  the  two  succeeding 
years,  was  in  all  probability  largely  com- 
posed of  Relapsmg  Fever.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  fever  as  it  then  occurred, 
is  gathered  from  the  works  of  Barker  and 
Cheyne,  Harty,  Bateman,  and  Welsh. 
The  progress  and  distribution  of  the  epi- 
demic has  been  ably  sketched  by  Mr. 
Murchison,*  who  has  in  all  prombility 
correctly  inferred  that  the  proportion  of 
typhus  to  the  relapsing  cases  was  greater 
towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
increased  at  many  places  with  the  advance 
of  the  disease.  Any  accurate  account  of 
the  distinctions  between  the  two  forms  of 
fever  composing  the  epidemic  in  question 
is  not,  however,  to  be  expected,  and  in- 
deed cannot  be  found*.  Dr.  Christison,  to 
whom,  as  Mr.  B.  Christison,  Dr.  Welsh 
in  the  preface  to  his  work*  refers,  can- 
didly admitted  in  1844  that,  "at  the 
time  when  he  had  observed  the  same 
fever  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  the  general 
impression  that  it  could  produce  common 
typhus,  and  vice  versA."  At  the  same 
time.  Dr.  Christison  remarked  that  the 
Fever  of  1843^44  was  not  a  new  one ;  it 
had  been  described  by  himself  as  "  Syno- 
clia"  inhis  article  on  fever  in  Dr.  Tweedie's 
Library  of  Medicine.'    Allusion  has  al- 

■  Observations  on  Fevers,  especially  those 
of  the  Continued  Type,  &c.,  by  John  Clark, 
M.D.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Newcastle 
Dispensary.     London,  1780.    Pp.  131,  132. 

>  An  Account  of  tlie  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Fever  lately  epidemical  in  Ire- 
land, together  with  Communications  from 
Physicians  in  the  Provinces,  and  various 
Official  Documents,  by  F.  Barker,  M.D.,  and 
J.  Cheyne,  M.D.  In  2  vols.  London  and 
Dublin,  1821.    Vol.  i.  p.  20. 

»  Loo.  oit.,  p.  36. 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Efficacy  or 
Blood-letting  in  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  Edin- 
burgh,  illustrated   by  numerous   Cases^  and 
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ready  been  made  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  fever  of  1843-44  being  at  the  first  re- 
garded as  a  new  disease.  The  statement 
of  Dr.  Alison  on  this  point  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. "Writing  even  in  1847,  titat  able 
and  excellent  man  remarked,  "The  epi- 
demic fever  of  1843  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  new  pestilence, 
hardly  anywhere  seen  in  England,  ana 
not  known  in  Scotland  before  that  year, 
extending  rapidly  and  generally  in  Scot- 
land, but  fortunately  causing  in  itself  no 
great  mortality."'  But  although  no  cor- 
rect distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
two  forms  of  continued  fever  which  un- 
doubtedly composed  the  epidemic  of  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  it  was  otherwise  during 
the  succeeding  epidemic  of  1826.  Dr. 
O'Brien  in  particular,  who  published  an 
account  of  the  epidemic  as  witnessed  in 
Dublin  in  1826-27,  wrote  :  "  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic  two  species  of 
fever  were  distinguishable  in  the  wards  of 
this  hospital,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sydenham,  we  shall  call  the  fever  of  the 
old  and  the  fever  of  the  new  constitution. 
The  first  wa«  the  ordinary  typhus  of  this 
country,  marked  by  its  usual  protracted 
periods,  running  on  to  the  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, seventeenth,  or  twenty-first  days. 
This  species  of  fever  was  inferior  in  nu- 
merical amount  to  the  other,  but  far  more 

&tal The  other  species  of  fever, 

or  that  of  the  new  constitution,  which 
constituted  the  bulk  of  this  epidemic,  was 
one  of  short  periods,*terminatin"  in  three, 
five,  seven,  or  nine  days,  but  the  second 
of  these  periods  was  the  most  frequent. 
....  The  patient  was  destined,  perhaps, 
to  be  harassed  by  one,  two,  or  three  re- 
lapses, which  prolonged  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  his  illness  beyond  that  of  the  most 
protracted  typhus— m  feet,  the  liability  to 
frequent  relapses  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  by  which  this  fever 
was  distinguished  from  all  previous  epi- 
demics, at  least  which  happened  in  our 
time."*  In  respect  to  the  statement  of 
O'Brien  on  the  mortality  of  the  epidemic 
at  different  stages  of  its  progress.  Dr. 
Murchison,  by  a  reference  to  statistical 
&cts,  has  ably  shown  that  in  the  latter 

Eart  of  its  continuance  the  cases  of  Re- 
ipsing  Fever  had  in  all  likelihood  greatly 
diminished.  This  result  is  further  corro- 
borated by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Alison 

'  Observations  on  the  Famine  of  1846-47, 
in  tliu  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland, 
by  William  Pulteney  Alison,  M.D.     Edin- 


regarding  the  Edinburgh  fever  of  the 

years  1826-27 ;  the  mortality  in  the  latter 
year,  he  has  stated,  exceeded  that  of  the 
former. 

The  epidemic  of  1826-27  ended.  Re- 
lapsing Fever  was  probably  absent  ftom 
Great  Britain  till  the  year  1843,  or  the 
very  close  of  the  preceding  year.  At  that 
time  there  appeared  in  Scotland  an  epi- 
demic, of  which  excellent  accounts  were 
publislied  by  Drs.  Alison,  Craigie,  Halli- 
clay  Douglas,  and  Henderson  ;  while  the 

'  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  treatises  writ- 
ten about  the  same  time  by  Drs.  Cormack' 

]  and  Warden '  justly  entitle  them  to  be 

I  styled  admirable  histories  of  that  epi- 
demic.    Three  complete  vears  separated 

I  the  epidemic  just  referred  to  and  its  suc- 
cessor ;  although,  during  that  period,  em- 
bracing the  years  1844-46,  "  a  few  cases 
of  Relapsing  Fever  continued  to  be  ob- 
served, both  in  Ireland  and  Britain.'" 
In  1847-48,  and  this  is  the  last  occasion 
in  these  Islands,  Relapsing  Fever  was 
again  very  prevalent,  the  particular  epi- 
demic being,  as  aforetime,  constituted 
partly  of  typhus  and  partly  of  the  shorter 
lever — cases  of  the  latter,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  unusual  prevalence  of 
fever,  being  in  considerably  greater  pro- 
portion than  those  of  the  typhus.  This 
epidemic  of  fever  prevailed  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the 
former,  it  is  probable  that  throughout  its 
entire  progress,  cases  of  typhus  were 
greatly  more  frequent  than  in  Ireland, 
and  decidedly  more  so  than  in  Scotland. 
A  very  careful  observer  and  instructive 
writer  on  the  Irish  fever  has  indeed  stated, 
that  "cases  of  genuine  typhus  were, 
through  the  whole  epidemic,  very  rare. 
Occasional  cases  did  occur,  and  these  be- 
came more  numerous  with  the  advance  of 
the  epidemic."  It  is  right  to  note  here 
that  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy's  opinion,  just 
quoted,  is  not  acquiesced  in  by  all  author- 
ities ;  lor  example,  Dr.  Lyons,  in  his  val- 
uable work  on  fever,  makes  the  following 
observation :  "  While  I  admit  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  Relapsing  Fever  in  Ireland, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  record  here  my  pro- 
test against  the  statements  recently  cir- 
culated on  very  insufficient  data,  that 
Relapsing  Fever  constituted  the  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  the  famine  fevers 
of  Ireland.  The  contrary  of  this  I  believe 
to  be  the  case  ;  and  having  had  large  and 
extended  experience  in  the  last  great 
famine  visitations  of  Ireland,  1846,  1847, 
1848,  I  can  certify  that  the  maculated 
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typhus  was  the  disease  which  chiefly  pre- 
vailed ;  while  the  Belapsing  Fever  pre- 
sented itself  only  at  the  close  of  the  great 
typhus  visitation.'"  Of  the  epidemic 
fever  of  1847-48,  many  valuable  accounts 
have  been  written,  including  those  of  Dr. 
Robert  Paterson,'  of  Leith,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Kobertson.' 

The  works  and  papers  which  have  l>een 
already  referred  to,  are  among  those  which 
contain  the  most  satisfactory  information 
regarding  the  Belapsing  or  Short  Fever,* 
Other  sources  will  be  indicated  in  the 
sequel ;  it  may  however  be  stated,  once 
for  all,  that  in  the  exhaustive  treatise  of 
Dr.  Murchison,  the  fullest,  as  well  as  the 
most  reliable  information  respecting  this 
and  the  other  forms  of  continued  fever 
which  occur  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be 
found.  This  division  of  our  subject  may 
be  closed  with  a  notice  of  the  different 
names  under  which  the  Belapsing  Fever 
has  been  described. 

The  Synonyms  are,  indeed,  numerous, 
and  have  been  suggested  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  disease  itself,  or  its  special  epidemic 
prevalence — Short  Fever ;  Fever  of  Short 
Periods ;  Five  or  Seven  Days'  Fever ;  a 
Five  Days'  Fever,  with  Belapses ;  Remit- 
tent Fever ;  Febris  Becurrens ;  Das  re- 
curirende  Fieber ;  Fi^vre  k  Rechute ; 
Synocha;  Relap<»ing  Synocha ;  Inflamma- 
tory Fever ;  Mild  Yellow  Fever,  Remit- 
tent Icteric  Fever,  Bilious  Belapsing 
Fever ;  Giastro-hepatic  Fever ;  Famine 
Fever ;  Die  Hungerpest ;  Fever  of  the 
New  Constitution ;  Miliary  Fever ;  Typhi- 
nia  ;  Epidemic  Fever  of  Scotland,  or  of 
Ireland ;  and  according  to  the  particular 
years  in  which  it  prevailed,  as  of  1843-44, 
1847-48. 

Geographical  Distribution. — From 
the  foregoing  historical  statement,  it  will 
have  been  ^thered  that  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  the  former  more  especially, 
while  in  Scotland  more  than  in  England, 
epidemics  of  Relapsing  Fever  have  chiefly 
occurred.  But  not  only  has  this  form  of 
fever  been  more  prevalent  in  Ireland  than 
elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  Drs.  B.   Paterson,'  Wardell,*  Orme- 

•  A  Treatise  on  Fever,  or  Selections  from  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Fever,  by  Robert  D. 
Lyons,  M.B.,  T.C.D.,  4o.  London,  1861.  P. 
103. 

•  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  1847-48 
in  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh  Medioal  and  Sur- 


rodj'  and  more  recently,  and  still  more 
decidedly,  by  Dr.  Murchison,'  that  the 
Irish  resident  in  Great  Britain  suffers  in 
greater  proportion  than  either  English  or 
Scotch  from  Belapsing  Fever.  Notwith- 
standing the  statement  now  made,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  epidemic  of 
1843  was  essentially  a  Scotch  fever,  origi- 
nating in  Scotland,  and  showing  little 
tendency  to  extend  to  any  great  distance. 
Beyond  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Be- 
lapsing Fever  has  been  seen  in  the  Sile- 
slan  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Austria ; 
while  an  able  reviewer,  in  noticing  the 
account  of  the  Silesian  fever  of  1847,  by 
Virchow — deputed  by  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  it — Barensprung, 
Diimmler,  and  Suchanek.  has  drawn  a 
most  interesting  parallel  between  the 
Irish  and  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  or 
Prussian  Silesia.'  "During  the  summer 
months  of  1855,"  writes  Dr.  Lyons,  "this 
form  of  disease  was  pretty  common 
amongst  the  British  troops  in  the  Cri- 
mea.'^ It  was  not  fatal,  for  the  same 
author  observes,  "No  fatal  cases  came 
under  our  observation  in  the  Crimea." 
Of  its  existence  in  Bussia  we  have  re- 
cently become  aware,  for  the  late  exag- 
gerated reports  regarding  the  prevalence 
of  a  deadly  pestilence  in  that  country  and 
Siberia,  have  now  been  shown  to  point  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  Febris  Becurrens, 
or  Belapsing  Fever  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  associated,  as  heretofore  in  our 
home  experience  of  it,with  TyphuSj  prob- 
ably, also,  with  Enteric  Fever.  Finally, 
as  regards  America,  it  is  evident  from  the 
analysis  of  fifteen  cases  of  Continued 
Fever,  characterized  by  Belapses,  by  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  that  Belapsing  Fever  has 
been  observed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  the  information  supplied  by  that  able 
writer  does  not  permit  us  to  conclude  that 
this  form  of  fever  has  ever  originated  in 
America ;  the  cases  detailed  by  him  may 
have  owed  their  occurrence,  as  the  much 
larger  numbers  occurring  in  Canada  un- 
doubtedly did,  to  the  Irish  immigration. 
Dr.  Flint's  own  statement  is  as  follows : 
"The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable,  that 
the  cases  of  fever,  characterized  by  re- 
lapses, among  those  which  came  under 
my  observation  in  1850-51,  presented  the 
distinctive  traits  attributed  to  Belapsing 
Fever,  sufficiently  marked  to  entitle  them 

•  Cliuioal  Observation  on  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Continued  Fever,  by  E.  L. 
Ormerod,  M.B.     London,  1848. 
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to  be  n\nked  in  the  class  of  cases  which 
have  been  described  by  different  observers 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  continued  fever.'" 

tDr.  Meredith  Clymer  recognized  Re- 
ipsing  Fever  in  some  Irish  emigrants 
brought  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in 
1844."  Dr.  Dubois  reported  its  occur- 
rence, also  mostly  among  emigrants,  in 
New  Yorlc,  in  1847-48.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1870,  several  hundred  well-marked 
cases  of  it  were  observed,  in  localities 
presenting  unsanitary  conditions,  in  New 
X  ork  and  Philadelphia.'  Between  April 
and  November  of  that  year,  517  cases 
were  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital ;  of  which  89  were  mortal.  The 
whole  number  of  deaths  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  in  Philadelphia  was 
162 ;  of  which  107  were  of  the  colored 
race.  26  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  affected 
with  this  disease,  died ;  while  among 
white  patients,  but  5  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked  died. — H.] 

Etiology. — Belapsing  Fever  affects 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  ;  the 
statistics  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Murchisou,  making  it  pro- 
bable "  that  the  proportion  of  the  young 
to  the  aged  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
typhus.  "*  The  special  season  of  the  year 
has  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  preva- 
lence of  Relapsing  Fever,  neither  is  there 
proof  of  any  particular  occupation  or  em- 
ployment predisposing  to  the  disease. 
This  much,  however,  has  long  been 
known ;  and  the  observation  of  Belapsing 
Fever  when  more  recently  epidemic  in 
England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land, has  strengthened  the  belief  that  this 
disease  is  peculiarly  the  fever  of  the  va- 
grant and  the  unemployed.  The  contagious 
nature  of  Relapsing  Fever  scarcely  admits 
of  doubt.  Two  eminent  authorities,  and 
these  only,  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  form  of  fever  is  non-contagious. 
One  of  them.  Dr.  Cragie,  has,  indeed, 
almost  admitted  the  contagious  nature  of 
Relapsing  Fever:  "This,''  however,  he 
adds,  "is  rather  a  presumption  than  a  [ 
well-founded  inference. "  The  other  non-  ' 
contagionist  is  Virchow ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Murchison  has  shown,  the  importance 
justly  attached  to  the  opinion  of  this  emi- 
nent observer  is  necessarily  diminished 
from  the  consideration  that  his  experience 
of  the  disease  was  limited  to  a  single  fort- 
night ;  he  left  Beriin  on  the  20th  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  and  returned  to  it  on  the  10th 


'  Clinical    Reports    on    Continued    Fever, 
based  on  an  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  and 
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of  March.  An  examination  thus  con- 
ducted must  have  been  cursory  and  in- 
complete. The  opinion,  moreover,  ex- 
pressed by  Virchow,  was  not  shared  in  by 
the  other  medical  men  of  Silesia ;  all 
engaged  in  practice  there  believed  the 
epidemic  malady  to  be  contagious.  In  all 
the  epidemic  visitations  of  Relapsing  Fe- 
ver, to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  but  more  especially  in  those  of 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  of  1843-44,  and 
1847-48,  precisely  the  same  facts  which 
have  been  held  as  sufHcient  to  establish 
the  contagious  nature  of  such  diseases  as 
Typhus,  Scarlatina,  and  Morbilli,  were  ob- 
served. Physicians  engaged  in  the  daily 
observation  of  the  epidemic  fever  for 
many  months  together,  unanimously  form- 
ed the  opinion  that  the  Relapsiiig  Fever 
propagated  itself  by  contagion.  Concern- 
ing the  earliest  mentioned  of  these  epi- 
demics, we  find  Dr.  "Welsh  writing  as 
follows:  "When  actii^  as  clerk  to  Dr. 
Hamilton  in  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  in  the 
course  of  four  months,  my  three  col- 
leagues, two  of  the  young  men  in  the 
apothecary  shop,  two  housemaids,  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  nurses,  caught  the 
disease,  and  the  matron  and  one  of  the 
dressers  died  of  it.  Since  I  left  the  in- 
firmary, three  more  of  the  gentlemen  act- 
ing as  clerks,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the 
shop,  and  many  more  of  the  nurses,  have 
caught  the  infection,  but  the  number  I  do 
not  know.  In  this  hospital  (Queensberrj- 
House),  since  it  was  opened  on  the  23d 
February,  1818,  my  friends,  Messrs.  Ste- 
phenson and  Christison,  the  matron,  two 
apothecaries  in  succession,  the  shop-boy, 
washerwoman,  and  thirty-eight  nurses 
have  been  infected  ;  four  of  the  nurses 
have  died.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  nurses  who  have  been  but  a  short 
time  in  the  hospital,  I  am  now  the  only 
person  in  this  house  who  has  not  caught 
the  disease,  either  here  or  at  the  infirmary, 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  months.  Sev- 
eral students,  whom  curiosity  led  too  near 
the  persons  of  the  patients,  might  be  ad- 
duced as  additional  evidence.  When  it 
begins  in  a  family,  we  always  expect  more 
than  one  of  them  to  be  aflectcd  ;  I  could 
mention  instances  of  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven,  being  sent  to  the  hospital  out  of 
one  family  ;  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  out  of 
one  room  ;  twenty  and  thirty  out  of  one 
stair;  and  thirty  and  forty  out  of  one 
close  ;  and  this  all  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.'"  The  contagious  nature  of  the 
epidemic  fever  of  1843-44  is  thus  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Wardell :  "Most  of  the  medical 
officers   connected  with    the  Edinburgh 
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number,  no  less  than  six  were  yellow 
cases,  and  thus,  obviously,  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  The  majority  of  the  nurses 
and  domestics  took  tlie  disease,  and  of  the 
former  at  one  time  no  less  than  nineteen 
were  laboring  under  it.  Some  of  the  dis- 
pensing physicians  and  other  practitioners 
took  the  disorder,  as  also  several  of  the 
clergy,  and  visitors  of  the  sick,  whose  du- 
ties brought  them  to  tlie  bedsides  of  the 
patients.  The  few  cases  occurring  amongst 
the  higher  classes,  resident  in  the  new 
town,  were  generally  to  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  contagion,  the  parties  affected 
having  had  eitlier  immediate  or  indirect 
communication  with  those  suffering  under 
the  disease.'"  And  no  less  decided  is  the 
testimony  borne  by  Dr.  Cormaek  :  "  The 
disease,"  he  remarks,  ''is  contagious.  Of 
this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  feet 
that  almost  all  the  clerks  and  others  ex- 

eosed  to  the  contagion  have  been  seized. 
>r.  Heude  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Beid, 
in  the  new  Fever  Hospital ;  Dr.  Bennett, 
my  successor  there ;  Mr.  Cameron  and 
his  successor ;  ^Ir.  Balfour,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing fever  house ;  as  well  as  most  ot  the 
resident  and  clinical  clerks  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  have  gone  through  severe  at- 
tacks during  the  last  summer  and  autumn. 
Hardly  any  of  the  nurses,  laundry-wo- 
men, or  others,  coming  in  contact  either 
with  the  patients  or  their  clothes,  have 
escaped  ;  at  one  time  there  were  eighteen 
nurses  off  duty  from  the  fever;  and  of  those 
who  have  recently  been  engaged  for  the 
first  time,  or  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
escaped,  one  and  another  is,  from  time  to 
time,  being  laid  up.'"  It  is  in  language 
closely  resembling  that  employed  in  the 
sentence  now  quoted,  tliat  Drs.  Paterson, 
W.  Bobertson,  and  other  physicians  have 
expressed  their  belief  in  the  contagious 
property  of  the  Relapsing  Fever  of  1847- 
48  ;  and  the  writer,  whose  position  as  re- 
sident medical  officer  in  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital while  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, in  the  spring  months  of  1847,  afforded 
him  the  best  opportunity  for  studying  the 
nature  of  the  epidemic,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Relapsing  Fever,  like 
tTOhus,  is  capable  of  communication  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy ;  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, actual  contact  with  the  sick  is  not 
necessary,  the  subtle  poison  of  this  form 
of  continued  fever,  equally  with  that  of 
typhus,  being  readily  conveyed  through 
the  air  surrounding  the  latter ;  and,  last- 
ly, that,  by  means  of  fomites  or  clothes, 
tne  disease  may  readily  be  propagated. 


occurred. — H.']  It  appears  sufficiently 
remarkable  that,  as  specially  noted  by 
Dr.  Cormaek  in  1843-44,  laundry-women 
engaged  in  washing  the  clothes  of  the 
sick,  though  never  brought  into  direct 
communication  with  patients  themselves, 
suffered  frequently  from  the  disease ;  but 
this,  too,  was  noticed  in  regard  to  epi- 
demic cholera ;  and  it  was  an  experience 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  in  regard  to 
that  disease,  acquired  in  the  same  build- 
ing, the  New  Fever  Hospital  of  1843-44, 
bemg  in  1853-54  used  as  a  cholera  hospi- 
tal, tliat,  more  than  anything  else,  con- 
vinced the  writer  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  epidemic  cholera.'  Resembling  typhus 
in  the  mode  of  its  propagation  by  conta- 
gion, there  is  one  particular  in  which  these 
forms  of  continued  fever  remarlcably  con- 
trast. An  attack  of  typhus,  for  the  most 
part,  secures  the  individual  who  has  thus 
suffered  from  subsequent  attacks.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Relapsing  Fever ;  no  such 
immunity  is  by  it  secured.  Welsh  no- 
ticed, in  regard  to  the  epidemic  of  1817- 
18,  that  "being  once  affected  with  the 
disease  seems  to  afford  little,  if  any,  pro- 
tection against  a  second,  or  even  a  third 
attack,  and  that,  too,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months.  I  have  seen  many  instances 
of  a  second  attack  within  the  last  twelve- 
month.'" It  is  well  known  to  the  many 
pergonal  friends,  as  well  as  the  profes- 
sional brethren  of  Dr.  Christison,  tnat  he 
has  frequently  suffered  from  attacks  of 
continued  fever,  and  we  have  his  own 
authority  for  stating  that,  during  the  epi- 
demic described  by  Welsh,  he  experienced 
three  separate  attacks  witlim  a  period  of 
fifteen  months.  Dr.  Wardell,  Sir  W.  Jen- 
ner  and  many  other  writers  on  Relapsing 
Fever  have  noticed  the  like  circumstance. 
It  requires  little  acquaintance,  liowever, 
with  Relapsing  Fever,  and  but  slight 
femiliarity  with  the  remarkable  epidemics 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  more 
especiallv  the  last  two,  those  of  1843-44 
and  184t-48,  to  feel  assured  that  conta- 
gion, while  undoubtedly  explaining  in  part 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  does  not  do  so 
wholly,  and  stops  far  short  of  satisfactorily 
accounting  for  any  of  the  phenomena 
which  were  observed,  and  this  more  espe- 
cially at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
different  outbreaks.  As  assisting  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  a  subject  still  encom- 
passed with  difficulty,  the  generation  of 
fever,  there  is,  in  regard  to  Relapsing 
Fevers  at  all  events,  one  consideration  of 
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very  considerable  importance.  It  cannot, 
we  think,  be  denied  that  an  intimate  con- 
nection subsists  between  this  form  of  fever 
and  destitution.  Dr.  Alison— who,  in  all 
his  many  writings  on  fever,  as  consistently 
held  as  he  ably  supported  the  doctrine 
that  intercourse  with  persons  already  sick 
of  the  disease  is  the  only  exciting  cause 
of  continued  fever,  of  the  efficacy  of  which 
we  are  certain — was  evidently  greatly  im- 
pressed by  what  he  and  many  other  ob- 
servant physicians  had  noticed  of  the  con- 
nection Between  destitution,  or  famine, 
and  fever,  in  the  epidemic  of  1846-47 
more  especially ;  and  he  has  left  it  on 
record  as  his  deliberate  opinion  regarding 
the  prevalence  of  the  fever  at  that  time, 
that  "although  burdening  the  infirmaij 
more  than  any  other  which  I  recollect,  it 
has  not  for  many  months  spread  to  any 
considerable  extent  among  the  working 
classes  of  the  city,  but  is  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  the  effect  of  the  unavoidable 
connection  of  this  country  with  the  desti- 
tution of  Ireland.  "■  Dr.  Murchison  has 
adopted  an  excellent  method  of  demon- 
strating the  intimacy  of  the  relationship 
between  Relapsing  Fever  and  destitution; 
he  has  examined  the  records  of  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital  and  shown  that  since 
1847,  430,  or  97 'S  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
were  paid  for  by  the  parochial  authorities, 
and  totally  destitute.  Nine  of  the  remain- 
ing patients  were  admitted  tree,  and  were 
also  destitute.  Not  a  single  patient  had 
been  a  servant  in  a  private  family,  and  in 
only  one  instance  was  a  fee  for  admission 
paid  by  the  patient's  friends.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  patients  for  some  time 
previous  to  their  attack  had  been  literally 
starving.  Irish  writers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  insisted  on  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  exists  between  fever  and 
famine.  Stokes  described  the  fever  of 
1826  as  "famine  fever,"  and  the  well- 
known  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Corrigan,  con- 
cerning the  lever  of  1847,  had  for  its  title, 
"On  Famine  and  Fever,  as  Cause  and 
Effect  in  Ireland.'"  These  physicians,  in 
their  respective  accounts,  referred  to  epi- 
demics largely  composed  of  Relapsing 
Fever.  Again,  the  expressions,  "Die 
Hungerpest" and  "Famine  Fever, "clear- 
ly indicate  that  by  German  observers, 
as  well  as  by  physicians  among  ourselves, 
this  relationship  has  been  noticed.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  etiology  of  Relapsing 
Fever  has  been  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Mur- 
chison, and  the  opinion  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed of  Relapsing   Fever   being  the 

'  Observations  on  the  Famine  of  1846-47. 


result  of  destitution,  while  typhus  is  pro- 
duced by  overcrowding  and  destitution 
combined,  will,  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
stand  the  test  of  further  observation  and 
renewed  careful  investigation. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
circumstance  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  1843,  the  dis- 
ease was  speedily  recognized  as  present- 
ing remarkable  characters. 

"The  present  epidemic,"  wrote  Dr. 
Henderson,  to  whom  is  justly  due  the 
merit  of  having  first  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Relapsing  Fever  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  disease  from  other  forms  of  con- 
tinued fever,  "began  to  prevail  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  the  very  first  cases  which 
fell  under  my  notice  I  distinguished  at 
once  as  widely  different  from  every  fever 
that  I  had  formerly  seen.'"  About  the 
same  time  other  observers,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Cormack,  from  their  separate 
and  independent  observation,  were  led  to 
a  similar  conclusion;  and  it  is  indeed  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  read  attentively 
the  descriptions  given  by  Henderson,  Cor- 
mack, Wardell,  Halliday  Douglas,  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  Paterson,  Mackenzie, 
Reid,  and  more  recently,  but  more  par- 
ticularly, Sir  W.  Jenner,  in  which  the 
whole  proof  is  admirably  handled  and  ex- 
posed—without arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  Relapsing  Fever  is  a  form  of  con- 
tinued fever,  wholly  different  from  typhus 
fever,  with  which  it  had  formerly  been 
confounded.  These  observers  —  and  all 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully 
studying  the  two  fevers,  must  admit  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements — pointed  out 
that  the  one  fever  under  no  circumstances 
gave  rise  by  communication  to  the  other, 
and  that  an  attack  of  typhus  never  con- 
ferred immunity  from  Relapsing  Fever, 
any  more  than  the  latter  afforded  protec- 
tion from  typhus.  It  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  offering  any  serious  objection  to  the 
view  which  has  now  been  expressed,  tliat, 
as  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Henry  Ken- 
nedy of  DubUn,  in  1847-48,  cases  of  Re- 
lapsing Fever  and  typhus  have  been  occa- 
sionally met  with  among  the  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  in  individuals  occu- 
pying at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the 
same  apartment.  Dr.  Murchison,  indeed, 
alludes  to  such,  as  an  occasional  expe- 
rience in  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
since  the  well  known  observations  of  Sir 
W.  Jenner  were  made.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  existing  epidemic  being 
composed  of  both  forms  of  fever,  and  the 
further  circumstance  that  both  fevers  are 
of  an  infectious  nature,  satisfactorily  ex- 
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flection,  we  feel  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  were  tlie  one  form  of  fever 
capable  of  producing  the  other,  or,  in  the 
view  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  fever, 
were  typhus  capable  of  being  originated 
in  the  same  way,  or  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  as  Belai^iag  Fever ; 
then  the  association  of  the  two  fevers  in 
the  one  &mily,  and  in  the  one  room 
among  the  poor,  would  have  been  of  infi- 
nitely more  frequent  occurrence  than  it 
has  ever  been  proved  to  be. 

Symptomatology. — The  suddenness 
of  its  invasion  is  characteristic  of  Helaps- 
ing  Fever.  The  patient  is  seized  with 
coldness  and  rigors,  accompanied  by 
headache,  min  in  the  back,  and  loss  of 
strength.  The  muscular  feebleness  and 
general  prostration,  however,  are  not  at 
the  first  great ;  for,  as  Dr.  Comiack  has 
observed,  "many  walk  long  distances 
from  the  country  to  the  hospital,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  days  of  the  disease; 
and  a  still  greater  number  of  the  destitute 
town  patients  lounge  about  tlie  streets 
after  the  seizure,  and  come  in  to  us  on 
their  legs.'"  The  feverishness  gradually 
increases,  while  the  muscular  and  articu- 
lar pains  and  headache  become  more  se- 
vere. By  the  third  day,  there  is  usually 
some  amount  of  epigastric  uneasiness,  and 
not  unfrequently  vomiting.  No  general 
abdominal  tenderness,  however,  presents 
itself,  and  diarrhwa  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
A  perspiration,  marked  in  character,  and 
general  over  the  body,  occurs  sometimes 
very  early  in  the  disease,  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  bringing  with  it  little  or  no 
relief  to  the  headache  and  other  symp- 
toms. It  is  from  this  circumstance,  but 
particularly  from  the  still  better  marked 
though  more  rarely-occurring  alternation 
of  rigors  and  sweating  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  illness,  that  the  resemblance  to  an 
intermittent  fever  of  irregular  character 
has  been  remarked  by  various  physicians. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  fever  is  at 
its  height,  and  the  case  is  for  the  most 
part  characterized  as  follows:  By  the 
greatly  augmented  temperature  of  the 
surface  (noted  at  102°  by  Halliday  Doug- 
las; as  high,  and  this  is  very  high,  as  107° 
by  Wardell);  a  very  quick  pulse  (this  it 
was  which  first  struck  Dr.  Henderson  as 
remarkable,  unlike  what  he  had  witnessed 


105°  on  the  second  day,  and  to  reach  its 
maximum  on  the  day  before  the  critical 
defervescence.  On  the  occurrence  of  the 
relapse,  about  the  fourteenth  day,  it  again 
rose  to  104°,  105°,  or  even  higher;  declin- 
ing again  with  convalescence. — H.] 

With  these,  the  true  symptoms  of  py- 
rexia, are  at  the  same  time  associated 
very  slight  disturbance  aliout  the  head, 
heaidache  frequently,  rarely  delirium,  he- 
patic and  splenic  tenderness,  with  vomit- 
mg,  great  restlessness,  thirst,  and  a  white 
condition  of  the  tongue.  In  a  considera^ 
ble  proportion  of  the  cases  a  peculiar  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  Ijccomes  noticeable, 
best  marked  in  the  face,  styled  by  Cor- 
mack  "facial  bronzing,"  and  to  this  a 
distinct  jaundice,  with  urgent  vomiting, 
sometimes  succeeds.  To  these  symptoms 
there  occurs,  usually  on  the  fifth  or  sev- 
enth day,  an  abrupt  cessation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  sudden 
change— usually  ushered  in  by  a  proflise 
perspiration,  less  frequently  by  an  epis- 
taxis,  or  other  hemorrhage,  or  by  diar- 
rhoea—  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  The  frequent  pulse  and  hot  skin 
have  in  a  few  hours  vanished,  there  is  a 
normal  appearance  presented  by  the 
tongue,  and,  as  Cormack  has  described 
it,  "one  day  we  hear  the  patient  moan- 
ing and  groaning  in  pain,  and  on  the  next 
be  is  at  ease  and  cheerful,  his  only  com- 
plaint being  of  hunger  and  weakness." 
The  condition  of  apyrexia  established,  the 
patient  continues  to  improve;  he  gains 
strength,  often  rapidly,  and  convalescence 
appears  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept that  the  pulse  sometimes  continues 
remarkably  slow.  On  or  about  the  four- 
teenth day  from  the  commencement  of 
the  original  attack  the  relapse  takes  place: 
there  occurs  a  second  paroxysm  of  fever 
in  all  points  similar  to  the  first ;  it  may, 
however,  be  more  severe,  or  on  the  con- 
trary less  severe  in  its  symptoms.  The 
duration  of  the  relapse  is  usually  three 
days ;  it  may  extend  to  five  days,  or  even 
longer,  and,  when  usually  mild,  it  may 
terminate  before  the  third.  A  second  re- 
lapse, usually  occurring  about  the  twenty- 
first  day,  is  far  from  uncommon.  "  Not 
less  than  five  of  these  accessions  or  '  re- 
lapses' have  been  known  to  occur."' 

To  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomena now  briefly  alluded  to,  and  to  a 
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as  eaually  clinractcristic  of  enteric  or  ty- 
phoid fever.  The  "  measly-looking  efflo- 
rescence," noted  by  Welsh  in  1819,  as 
occasionally  present,  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered to  mive  occurred  alone  in  the  cases 
of  true  typhus  which  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  epidemic  he  oliserved.  Petechite, 
hcmorrhasiu  spots,  and  vibices  have  all 
been  described  as  of  occasional  occurrence, 
while  Dr.  Ormerod  found  a  miliary  erup- 
tion (sudamina)  so  common  in  the  Re- 
lapsing Fever  of  1847,  that  in  his  descrip- 
tion he  gave  to  the  disease  the  name  of 
"  Miliary  Fever.'"  Dr.  Halliday  Douglas 
found  sudamina  very  rarely  in  the  fever 
of  1843-44,  and  the  writer  can  answer  for 
their  presence  in  that  of  1847  being  like- 
wise quite  exceptional.  But  another  cu- 
taneous appearance,  although  variable,  is 
of  decided  importance — although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  its  gravity  as  a  symptom  has 
been  unduly  estimated  by  some  physicians 
— namely,  a  yellowness,  or  jaundiced  hue. 
Welsh  also  noticed  this:  "a yellowish, 
dusky  state  of  the  skin  was  not  unfre- 
quently  observed."  In  connection  with 
it  he  likewise  noticed  "that  the  patient's 
urine  distinctly  tinged  linen  cloth  or  simi- 
lar substances  immersed  in  it."*  In  the 
epidemics  of  1843  and  1847  jaundice  was 
observed,  in  the  former  specially  by  Cor- 
mack,  Warden,  and  Douglass;  in  the 
latter  by  Jenner,  in  London;  also,  but 
with  greater  rarity  than  during  the  pre- 
vious epidemic,  in  Edinburgh,  by  William 
Robertson  and  R.  Paterson. 

Kausca  and  vomiting  have  been  de- 
scribed as  common  symptoms  in  Relapsing 
Fever.  The  matters  vomited  have  usu- 
ally been  found  to  consist  of  the  ingesta, 
frequently  tinged  with  bile.  Occasionally 
an  appearance  resembling  the  black  vomit 
of  yellow  fever  was  noted,  as  by  Cormack 
and  Warden,  who  regarded  it  as  a  pecu- 
liarly unfavorable  sign,  and  by  Dr.  Amott, 
of  Dundee,  who,  looking  upon  black  vomit 
as  quite  common  in  its  occurrence,  did 
not  lind  it  by  any  means  a  fatal  indication. 
Peculiarities,  as  regards  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  tongue,  have  been  noted. 
It  is  usually  from  the  commencement 
coated  with  a  white  or  yellowish  fur, 
while  a  small  triangular  space  towards 
the  point  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  its 
edges,  is  clean,  and  often  redder  than 
natural.  In  mild  cases  the  tongue  con- 
tinues moist  throughout  the  attack  ;  but 
in  the  more  severe,  dryness,  blackness, 
and  incrustation  with  sordes,  occur.  The 
appetite  suffers  in  Relapsing  Fever  for  the 
most  part,  as  in  other  febrile  disorders. 


'  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Continued  Fever,  from 
Cases  occurring  in  the  Medical  Practice  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Edward  Latham 
Ormerod,  M.B.     London,  1848.     P.  216. 

«  Loo.  oit.  p.  21. 


but  many  observers  have  stated  that  an 
unusual  and  sometimes  altogether  inordi- 
nate desire  for  food  has  distinguished  par- 
ticular cases.  The  urine  in  Relapsing 
Fever  was  specially  examined  by  Dr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  (shortly  afterwards 
Dr.)  Michael  Taylor.  Occasionally  the 
quantity  is  reduced,  or  there  may  even  be 
suppression  of  the  secretion,  while  tbe 
amount  of  urea  is  greatly  diminished  ;  in 
connection  with  these  changes  the  occur- 
rence of  serious  cerebral  symptoms  is  to 
l)e  apprehended.  Here  our  knowledge  of 
a  very  important  topic  ceases.  Dr.  Parkes 
has  truly  olwerved  that  scarcely  anything 
definite  is  known  on  the  subject.'  Dr. 
Henderson  had  his  attention  early  directed 
to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  occurrence  of  con- 
vulsions, coma,  and  less  serious  symp- 
toms of  a  nervous  nature,  were  to  lie  as- 
cribed to  interference  with  the  proper 
function  of  these  organs.  In  connection 
with  a  diminished  amount  of  urea  in  the 
urine.  Dr.  Douglass  Maclagan  deter- 
mined, by  investigations  undertaken  at 
Dr.  Henderson's  request,  the  existence  of 
an  increased  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood. 
There  are  certain  complications  and 
sequelae  of  Relapsing  Fever.  The  inflam- 
matory affections  within  the  chest  which 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
other  forms  of  continued  fever — at  times 
seriously  influencing  the  mortality  which 
these  occasion — are  met  with  also  in  Re- 
lapsing Fever,  bronchitis,  broncho-pneu- 
monia, pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Laryn- 
gitis, requiring  tracheotomy,  occurred  in 
one  case  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Pater- 
son. The  writer  remembers  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  similar  inflammation  necessi- 
tating the  same  operation  in  at  least  one 
other  case,  was  ascribed,  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence  in  1848,  to  the  patient  hav- 
ing been  peculiarly  exposed  to  cold  while 
under  treatment  in  one  of  the  temporary 
sheds  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  fever  patients  admitted  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  Hemorrhages  of 
various  kinds  have  lieen  noted  to  occur, 
for  the  most  part,  about  the  period  of 
crisis.  Paralysis  of  a  local  nature — of  the 
deltoid  muscles,  as  observed  by  Cormack 
— and  much  more  frequently  severe  mus- 
cular and  articular  pains,  are  among  the 
numberofthe  nervous  complications  which 
have  been  observed.  Parotitis,  which  is 
familiar  to  us  in  typhus  and  enteric  fever, 
and  other  glandular  enlargements  and 
suppurations,  were  certainly  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence  in  the  epidemics  of  Re- 
lapsing Fever  witnessed  in  this  country. 
In  the  recent  Russian  epidemic  it  would 


'  The  Composition  of  the  Urine  in  Health 
and  Disease,  and  under  the  Action  of  Reme- 
dies, by  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  M.D.  London, 
1860.     P.  260. 
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appear  that  these  buV)ocs  are  more  fre- 
quent ;  and  Mr.  Simon  has  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly inferred  that  "from  this  circum- 
stance there  arose  the  rumor  of  plague.'" 
Diarrbven,  sometimes  takinp;  the  place  of 
perspiration,  has  been  described  by  many 
observers  as  the  critical  evacuation  in  Be- 
lapsing  Fever ;  with  a  greater  degree  of 
frequency  it  occurred  during  the  relapse, 
or  afler  recovery  from  the  relapse.  That 
diarrhoea  raised  the  mortality  consider- 
ably, is  evidenced  by  the  statements  of 
various  of  the  Scotch  physicians. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  circum- 
stances known  in  regard  to  Relapsing  Fe- 
ver than  the  frequency  with  which  preg- 
nant women  abort  or  miscarry.  By  some 
this  accident  has  indeed  been  described 
as  invariable ;  it  is  not  so,  but  the  excep- 
tions are  infrequent.  In  relation  to  this 
peculiarity.  Dr.  Murchison  has  truly  ob- 
served that,  on  the  supposition  that  Re- 
lapsing Fever  is  but  a  mild  variety  of 
typhus,  it  would  be  very  remarkable  that, 
in  the  former,  abortion  is  almost  invaria- 
ble, and  the  foetus  dies ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  abortion  is  the  exception,  and 
when  it  occurs,  the  child,  if  near  the  full 
time,  usually  lives.*  A  sudden,  wholly 
unlooked-for,  and  at  times  fatal,  syncope 
has  distinguished  some  cases  of  Relapsing 
Fever.  Dr.  Halliday  Douglas  mentions 
one  such  in  which  the  patient  was  found 
dead  about  the  period  of  the  first  crisis, 
and  only  half  an  hour  after  she  had  ex- 
pressed herself  as  feeling  easy.  An  oc- 
currence of  this  kind,  though  fortunately 
not  common,  may  well  be  considered  im- 
portant in  a  prognostic  point  of  view. 
Lastly,  an  interesting  form  of  ophthalmia 
presenting  two  distinct  stages,  the  amau- 
rotic and  the  inflammatory,  has  been  met 
with  and  specially  described  by  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Glasgow,  as  post-febrile  oph- 
thalmia.'  In  that  city  so  frequent  was 
the  eye  affection  in  1843,  that  Dr.  Andrew 
Anderson  speaks  of  multitudes  of  cases 
having  been  treated  at  one  Eye  Infirm- 
arv.* 

\Vhen  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence, 
either  of  more  than  one  relapse,  or  one  or 
other  of  the  complications  or  sequel® 
which  have  been  attended  to— others  less 

'  See  his  Letter  to  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  dated  Whitehall.  Anril  19. 1865. 


fVequent  and  of  less  severity  It  has  been 
thought  unnecessaiy  to  mention — is  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  understood  that  Relaps- 
ing Fever,  though  happily  occasioning  a 
mortality  greatly  inferior  to  typhus,  is  a 
fever  determining — in  not  a  few  of  the 
sufferers  from  it — long-continued  bodily 
weakness ;  while  in  a  still  larger  number 
convalescence  is  greatly  protracted. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of 
the  symptoms  and  course  of  Relapsing 
Fever  is  sutiicient,  we  think,  to  establish 
its  separate  and  distinct  nature,  and  to 
allow  its  being  readily  distinguished  from 
typhus,  enteric  fever,  febricuEi,  remittent, 
or  yellow  fever,  diseases,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  which  it  has  been  at  one  time  or 
other  confounded.  The  relapse,  which  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  pyrexia, 
is,  properly  speaking,  unknown  m  any 
other  form  of  fever ;  and  Sir  W,  Jenner's 
careful  observations,  confirmed  by  the  ex- 

Eerience  of  many  competent  authorities, 
ave  proved  that  Relapsing  Fever— a 
contagious  disease,  as  we  have  already 
seen — is  capable  only  of  giving  rise  to  a 
similar  disease ;  it  can  engender  no  other 
form  of  fever,  and  no  other  form  of  fever 
can  engender  it.  What  there  is  in  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  Relapsing  Fever,  and 
in  the  mortality  it  occasions,  to  sustain 
and  confirm  this  opinion,  we  shall  now 
inquire.  As  to  the  former,  unlike  what 
holds  true  of  pythogenic  or  enteric  fever, 
there  is  then  no  constant  or  invariable 
morbid  appearance  to  be  detected.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  a  few  thoroughly  as- 
certained facts  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
which,  in  the  not  unlikely  event  of  another 
occurrence  of  Relapsing  Fever,  should 
form  the  groundwork  for  renewed  and 
still  more  extended  investigation.  The 
spleen  is  almost  always  found  altered ; 
enlargement  and  softening,  nearly  in 
some  instances  to  the  extent  of  difHuence, 
are  the  most  frequent  changes,  but  in- 
creased firmness  in  its  structure,  and 
fibrinous  deposits  in  the  splenic  substance, 
liave  likewise  been  observed.  Enlarge- 
ment and  engorgement  of  the  liver,  with- 
out any  structural  change — even  as  has 
specially  been  stated  by  Cormack  and 
others— in  the  best  marked  "yellow 
cases,"  have  been  generally  found.  The 
blood,  when  subjected  to  microscopic  ex- 

ominnfir^n    Koa  rovpnli»rl   thft  existonce  OI 
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either  typhus  or  enteric  fever.  In  the 
recent  Russian  epidemic,  Belapsing  Fever 
is,  actiordiug  to  Mr.  Simon,  "causing 
more  than  its  usual  proportion  of  deaths;" 
but  tliat  usual  proportion  does  not  exceed 
4 -75  per  cent.,  or  one  death  in  every 
twenty-one  persons  attacked.  Dr.  Mur- 
chison,  on  placing  together  the  results 
noted  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  with 
those  detailed  by  various  physicians  dur- 
ing the  Scotch  and  Irish  epidemics,  has 
given  as  the  total  14,119  cases,  with  672 
deaths — yielding  the  rate  which  has  just 
been  quoted.  Age  and  habits  influence 
the  mortality  in  a  manner  closely  resem- 
bling tliat  which  is  witnessed  in  typhus 
and  adynamic  fevers  generally.  The 
mode  of  fatal  termination  is  not  always 
alike,  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  and 
fatal  syncope  has  already  been  noticed ; 
and,  as  originally  indicated  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, the  impaired  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, leading  to  the  imperfect  eUmination 
of  urea,  causes  death  by  coma.  An  as- 
thenic termination,  too,  may  occur  in 
those  instances  of  the  disease  in  which 
one  or  other  of  the  complications  already 
adverted  to,  have  manifested  themselves. 

Therapeutics. — If,  as  we  believe, 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
famine — by  which  is  understood  poverty 
and  destitution — and  Relapsing  Fever, 
then  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  such 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  due  nourishment,  as 
ameliorates  their  condition,  will  tend  di- 
rectly to  prevent  the  origin  and  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  this  disease.  It  is  likewise 
contagious,  and  therefore  isolation  of  the 
sick  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  se- 
cured. Dr.  Welsh,  to  whose  account  of 
the  epidemic  fever  of  1817  and  1818  we 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer, 
conceived  that  blood-letting  was  the  great 
remedy.  Little  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  upon  the  therapeutic  observa- 
tions of  Welsh,  seeing  that  neither  he  nor 
other  physicians  of  his  time  bad  distin- 
guished between  typhus  and  the  fever 
which  showed  the  tendency  to  relapse. 
Further,  it  will,  we  think,  appear  to  any 
attentive  reader  of  Welsh's  interesting 
work,  that  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  particularly  the  reduction 
of  the  pulse,  the  diminution  of  the  fever 
heat,  the  occurrence  of  sweating — ascribed 
to  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  blood- 
letting—  were  in  reality  merely  those 
changes  which  a  subsequent  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease  has  led  us  to  recognize 
as  the  essential  phenomena  of  the  fever 
itself,  invariably  occurring  in  its  course, 
and  uuintluenced  by  any  treatment.    All 


attempts  to  ward  off  the  relapse,  and  for 
the  most  part  attempts  to  j)ostpone  it, 
have  signally  failed.  Those  antiperiodic 
remedies  in  the  use  of  which  we  place  re- 
liance, and  the  virtues  of  which  in  the 
ordinary  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
have  been  incontestably  established — such 
remedies  as  quinine,  arsenic,  liebeerine, 
salicine — have  all  been  faithfully  tried, 
and  all  have  failed. 

Emetics  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  ipecacn- 
antia  with  antimony  and  mild  laxatives, 
exhibited  early  in  the  disease,  have  ap- 
peared to  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  various 
physicians  in  relieving  portal  congestion, 
and  producing  freedom  from  the  often- 
times distressing  pain,  or  at  least  uneasi- 
ness experienced  in  the  region  of  liver, 
stomach,  and  spleen.  Diuretic  remedies 
— and  particularly  the  salts  of  potash — 
were  serviceable  in  relieving  the  tendency 
to  head  symptoms,  by  whidi,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  some  cases  of  Relapsing 
Fever'were  distinguished. 

Those  considerations  for  the  proper 
employment  of  food,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  stimulants,  which  should  suide 
the  physician  in  the  treatment  ot  the 
other  forms  of  continued  fever,  are  availa- 
ble likewise  in  the  instances  of  Relapsing 
Fever.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  on 
an  analysis  of  these  here  ;  and  while  the 
complications  and  sequelae  of  Relapsing 
Fever  are,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficiently 
remarkable,  there  is  only  one,  the  opli- 
thalmic  affection,  the  treatment  of  which 
seems  to  require  a  brief  description  ;  this 
may  begiven  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son :  "We  learned  very  important  lessons 
from  the  treatment  of  this  ophthalmia — 
lessons  which  tell  against  some  of  the  the- 
ories which  are  fashionable  at  the  present 
day.  The  previous  fever  and  the  actual 
deoility  of  the  patients  made  us  at  first 
eschew  anytliing  like  depletion;  but  we 
found  on  the  failure  of  other  means  that 
bleeding  was  the  most  effectual — the  only 
effectual — mode  of  cutting  short  this  dan- 
gerous ophthalmia. '"  After  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  calomel  and  opium  were 
administered,  until  there  appeared  evi- 
dence of  the  system  being  slightly  affected 
by  the  mercury.  These  remedies  may  be 
prudently  combined  with  quinine  and  a 
generous  diet,  while  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  in  the  treatment  of  the 
purely  and  simply  amaurotic  affection, 
altogether  unconnected  with  hypersemia, 
which  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  Relapsing 
Fever,  only  tonic  remedies  and  an  invigo- 
rating diet  are  required. 


'  Anderson,  op.  cit.  p.  135. 
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YELLOW  FEYER. 

By  John  Denis  Macdonald,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 


Definition.— Infectious  continued 
fever,  ushered  in  with  languor,  chilliness, 
and  more  or  less  severe  lumbar  pain  ana 
frontal  headache;  countenance  flushed: 
eyes  at  first  humid,  then  suffused,  and 
ultimately  ferrety ;  skin  imparting  a  tin- 
gling beat  to  the  touch,  and  as  the  second 
stage  advances,  gradually  acquiring  a 
lemon  or  greenish-yellow  tinge ;  mind 
usually  disturbed  with  hallucinations,  or 
more  or  less  violent  delirium ;  restless 
watchfulness,  or,  possibly,  drowsiness, 
even  to  extreme  coma ;  epigastric  unea- 
siness ;  spontaneous  vomiting  without 
effort,  first  of  a  clear  glairy  fluid,  but  sub- 
seqnentlv  with  "  coSee-ground"  flocculi, 
or  blood  itself«  often,  towards  the  close, 
with  irrepressible  hiccough,  and  wild 
shrieking  or  melancholy  wailing ;  ten- 
dency fatal,  but  the  disease  generally  con- 
fers an  immunity  flrom  subsequent  attacks. 

Synonyms.  —  Yellow  Fever,  Bulam 
Fever,  Htemagastric  Pestilence,  Black 
Vomit.  Latin — Febris  Flava,  Synochus 
vel  Typhus  Icterodes,  Synochus  Atrabi- 
lioea.  Spanish — Fiebre  6  Calentura  Ama- 
riUa  Vomitonegro  6  Prleto.  French — 
Fievre  ou  Typhus  jaune,  Fifevre  Matti- 
lote,  Mai  de  Siam.  Bdlian — Febbre 
Gialla. 

HiSTOBY.— From  the  year  1647,  when 
the  first  recorded  outbreak  of  Yellow 
Fever  in  the  West  Indies'  occurred,  to 
the  present  time,  this  disease  has  been 
recurring  at  irregular  intervals  in  the 
epidemic  form,  and  gradually  extending 
its  ran^e.  It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  in 
many  instances,  to  borrow  new  vigor  by 
its  importation  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  perma- 
nently present  in  some  localities,  e.  g.,  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Domingo, 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  its  spon- 
taneous development  anywhere.  Every 
epidemic  seems  to  have  some  assignable 
source,  and  even  where  this  is  not  very 
obvious,  there  are  Api"iort  reasons  enough 
to  trust  that  it  would  be  discoverable, 


1798,1803,andl822.  Philadelphia  was  first 
visited  by  it  in  1695  ;  also,  in  1793, 1797- 
98-99,  1&05 ;  and,  with  less  severity,  sev- 
eral times  in  later  years.  Mobile  was  the 
seat  of  an  epidemic  of  it  in  1705 ;  New 
Orleans,  for  the  first  time,  in  1769.  The 
years  of  the  most  serious  epidemics  in  the 
last-named  city  have  been,  1819,  1847, 
1853,  1854,  1855,  1858,  1867,  and  1878. 
The  last  epidemic  extended  to  many  local- 
ities on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Several  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  suffered  severely  from  it  in 
different  years.T-H.l 

The  symptoms  or  Yellow  Fever  mani- 
festly result  from  the  more  or  less  potent 
operation  of  some  subtle  organic  poison 
upon  the  system  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood ;  and  the  very  fatal  tendency  of 
the  malady  is  probably  linked  with  na- 
ture's efforts  to  eliminate  the  poison  by 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
when  both  liver  and  kidney  have  been 
rendered  ineffective  in  bringing  about  this 
result.  The  fact  may  want  confirmation, 
but  it  has  always  occurred  to  the  writer, 
that  the  liver  is  especially  active  in  per- 
sons perpetually  exposed  to  the  specific 
infection  of  the  disease,  without,  how- 
ever, yielding  to  its  influence ;  as  though 
the  elimination  of  the  poison  had  been 
effected,  in  their  case,  without  developing 
the  train  of  symptoms  proper  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

Whatever  physical  conditions — such  as 
increase  of  temperature,  moisture,  and 
subsequent  evaporation,  and  the  like — 
may  be  favorable  to,  or  merely  coincident 
with,  the  development  of  Yellow  Fever 
on  shore,  when  once  communicated  to  a 
ship,  and  isolated  by  fiir  removal  from  all 
local  influences,  its  phenomena  are  very 
striking  and  suggestive.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult  to  witness  the 
spread  of  the  disease  from  one  individual 
to  another,  and  its  vinilence  becoming 
more  intensified  by  the  unavoidable 
crowding  of  the  sick,  without  recognizing 
the  important  part  which  the  emanations 
and  excretions  of  the  human  body  itself 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  simply 
coincident  like  other  things  tliat  might  he 
named,  or  tliat  they  form  the  nidus  for  its 
further  development  and  spread  subordi- 
nate to  a  specific  cause.  It  must,  how- 
ever, he  apparent  to  a  close  observer,  that 
the  human  element  far  outweighs  all  other 
suppositions,  and,  in  this  pomt  of  view, 
the  refinement  and  subtlety  of  the  poison 
may  be  more  easily  conceived.  If  Yellow 
Fever  be  referrible  to  the  zymotic  class, 
in  support  of  which  idea  several  cedent 
arguments  might  be  adduced,  its  mode 
of  origin  cannot  be  materially  different ; 
and  few  nowadays  would  attempt  to  trace 
the  whole  of  the  specific  virus  of  rubeola, 
scarlatina,  or  other  true  exanthemata,  to 
any  of  the  common  decompositions  of 
cesspools  or  the  effluvia  evolved  in  bad 
drainage,  and  such,  otherwise,  certainly 
unwholesome  conditions. 

We  are  in  want  of  proof  of  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  Yellow  Fever  in- 
dependently of^  infected  places  or  persons, 
while  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  nature 
of  its  specific  cause  is  still  a  desideratum 
to  medical  science.  But  that  it  is  en- 
demic in  certain  localities,  though  varying 
much  as  to  its  intensity,  and  tne  periods 
of  its  manifestation,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
for  under  similar  circumstances,  i,e.  of 
latitude,  or  climate,  &c.,  certain  other 
localities  have  never  been  visited  by  the 
disease. 

What  has  just  been  said  in  regard  to 
Yellow  Fever  very  strikingly  points  to 
analogous  facts  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
curious  laws  that  regulate  both  their  prop- 
agation and  decline.  But  it  may  be  con- 
sidered probable,  however  much  the 
human  system  may  modify  their  composi- 
tion and  manifestation,  that  the  primary 
zymotic  poisons  owe  their  origin  to  the 
development  of  the  humbler  and  more 
minute,  and  therefore  more  subtle,  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  such  being 
always  coincident  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  decomposition,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  or  simply  liberated  com- 
pounds in  a  gaseous  or  diffusible  form. 

The  presence  of  oflTal  and  filth,  or  stag- 
nant water,  with  infused  animal  and  veg- 
etable matter,  may  be  regarded  as  afford- 
ing something  more  than  predisposing 
conditions ;  and  such  a  state  of  things  is 
often,  though  certainly  not  always,  dis- 
coverable where  Yellow  Fever  is  rife,  but 
more  particularly  in  sultry  weather,  after 
heavy  rains. 

The  periodical  occurrence  of  Yellow 
Fever,  with  intervals  of  immunity,  has  its 
parallel  in  a  fact  well  known  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  diatomaceae  and  dermidiacece 
— namely,  that  {larticular  species,  which 
are  known  to  exist  in  a  definite  pond  or 
pool  one  season,  may  be  at  another  re- 
placed by  forms  never  before  detected  in 


the  same  spot ;  while,  again,  the  ori^nal 
species,  under  favorable  and  often  unac- 
countable circumstances,  reappear  alter 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.' 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  even 
brief  reference  to  all  the  views  that  have 
been  put  forward  as  to  the  nature  of  ttic 
specific  cause  of  Yellow  Fever ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  even  if  they  ■were 
carefully  detailed,  our  conclusions  would 
probably  be  the  same  ;  for  upon  this  head 
very  little  more  than  what  has  been  above 
stated  is  critically  known. 

The  infectious  nature  of  Yellow  Fever 
is  now  not  onlv  generally  admitted,  but  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  disease,  at  once  marking  it  off  from 
those  fevers  which  in  nearly  every  other 
particular  simulate  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessatv  to  multiply  or 
repeat  the  "  strong  proo&"  in  this  place, 
after  the  satisfactory  evidence  lately 
brought  before  the  Epidemiological  S«v- 
ciety  of  London,  in  the  papers  of  Dr.  Bty- 
son,  and  the  important  verbal  support  of 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  M'William.  The 
tenets  of  the  writer,  derived  from  actual 
facts,  are  the  foUowina;,  acknowledging  a 
genealogy  to  the  widely-spread  &niily  of 
Yellow  Fever. 

1.  That  the  first  place  or  the  first  per- 
son, or  both,  must  nia.ve  become  infected, 
somewhere  or  somehow. 

2.  That  by  veritable,  but  unknown,  or 
rather  untraced,  links  with  this  source, 
places,  having  become  infected,  may  in- 
fect pei-sons. 

3.  That  persons  infected  may  infect 
other  persons  and  places  previously  pre- 
sumed to  be  healthy. 

4.  That  the  clothing  of  infected  persons, 
or  of  healthy  persons  having  communi- 
cated with  infected  places  or  persons,  may 
impart  infection  to  other  places  or  persons. 

5.  That  if  places  were  movable,  like 
persons  (which  is  literally  true  of  ships), 
on  being  infected,  they  would  impart  the 
virus  to  other  places  in  sufiiciently  close 
proximity. 

6.  Finally,  from  the  investigation  of  the 
history  of  particular  cases,  it  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily shown  that  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, or  latency,  in  this  disease, ».  e.  from 
the  imbibition  of  the  poison  to  the  first 
ap))earance  of  symptoms,  ranges  firom  one 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  days. 

[Of  the  above  account,  that  which  is 
most  evidently  beyond  controversy  is  the 
statement  tliat  Yellow  Fever  is  "  endemic 
I  in  certain  localities,"  while,  "under  simi- 
I  lar  circumstances,   of  latitude,   climate, 
1  &c.,  certain  other  localities  have  never 
I  been  visited  by  the  disease."    This  exist- 
ence of  a  "true  Yellow  Fever  Zone"'  is, 


■  Med.  Journal  of  H.M.S.  Icana  for  1860, 
N.  A.  and  W.  I.  Station. 
[•  See  Diagnota,  p.  286.] 
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indeed,  the  cardinal  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  diseaao.  Its  geographical 
"habitat"  is  as  well  marked  as  that  of 
aluoet  any  plant,  which  is  capable  of 
transplantation,  but  difficult  of  permanent 
naturalization. 

Dr.  R.  La  Roche,  in  his  exhaustive  trea- 
tise on  Yellow  Fever,'  summing  up  the 
results  of  all  the  historv  and  literature  of 
the  subject,  confirmed  Dy  personal  obser- 
vation, asserts  strongly  the  non-contagion, 
as  well  as  the  locally  infectious  character 
of  this  disease.  Of  ships,  he  says*  that 
"  by  them  the  disease,  or  its  cause,  may 
be,  and  has  been,  introduced  into  healthy 
places,  and  communicated  to  those  who 
nave  gone  on  board,  or  approached  suffl- 
ciently  near  to  be  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  eflSuvia  issuing  from  them. 
But  such  an  introduction  difiers  materially 
m  its  consequences  &om  that  of  a  conta- 
gious poison. " 

While  controversy  is  endless,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  between  opposing  in- 
terpretations of  the  same  facts  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  disease  from  plaoe  to 
place,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how 
often  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  in- 
vestigation, by  competent  inquirers,  has 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  Just  cited. 
Thus,  the  London  General  Board  of 
Health,  the  Superior  Council  of  Health  at 
Paris,  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New 
Orleans,  and  other  such  bodies,  have  from 
time  to  time  judicially  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  discrimination  between  conta^on 
of  person*  and  infection  of  plcuxs  (including 
ships)  in  the  causation  of  Yellow  Fever. 
It  is  tme  that,  in  some  of  the  same  places, 
a  similar  official  expression  in  a  contrary 
sense  has  afterwards  sometimes  been  ob- 
tained, by  the  urgency  of  a  few,  under  a 
"wave"  of  alarm  in  regard  to  contagion 
and  quarantine.  -But  a  survey  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  disease  leaves  it  still 
to  be  concluded,  that,  at  the  most,  conta- 
gion is  to  be  admitted  as  a  merely  possible 
supposition,  extremely  hard  even  for  its 
advocates  to  trace  with  certainty  in  any 
definite  instances  ;  while  the  geographical 
relations  of  the  disease,  and  its  promotion 
by  local  unsanitary  conditions,  are  palpa- 
ble and  overwhelmingly  important. 

No  more  deliberate  and  competent  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  was  ever  given 
forth  than  that  of  the  Third  National 
Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention, 
which  assembled  in  New  York  in  1859. 
As  the  result  of  a  full  discussion,  partici- 
pated in  by  nearly  all  those  who  by  expe- 
rience and  information  were  entitled  to 
jnd^e  of  the  question  as  one  of  American 
sanitation,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  86  yeas  to  6  nays  : — 

"  Besolved,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 

[■  In  two  Tolnmes,  Fhilada.,  1855.] 
['  Op.  oitst.,  vol.  ii.  p.  645.] 


evidence  establishing  the  conclusion  that 
Yellow  Fever  has  ever  been  conveyed  by 
one  person  to  another,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention  that  the  personal  quaran- 
tine of  cases  of  Yellow  Fever  may  be 
safely  abolished,  provided  that  foniites  of 
every  kind  be  rigidly  restricted." 

The  maiority  of  this  Convention  at- 
tached little  importance  to  the  clause  in 
regard  to  fomiUs,  except  as  a  pari  of  the 
general  system  of  local  sanitation,  which 
has  been  sliown  to  be  as  indispensable  and 
efficacious  in  the  prevention  of  Yellow  Fe-  ' 
ver  as  in  that  of  any  other  disease  what- 
ever.' 

The  geography  of  Yellow  Fever  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  It  is  comprised  within 
the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
waters  (Gulf  of  Mexico,  Western  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  rivers  emptying  into 
these)  communicating  with  it,  in  the  zone 
between  42°  north  and  35°  south  lati- 
tudes. Especially  are  the  West  India 
Islands  subject  to  it.  Next  after  these, 
in  regard  to  frequency  and  severity  of 
visitation,  have  been  New  Orleans  and 
some  other  cities  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  • 

Barely  does  it  prevail  many  miles  from 
the  sea  or  from  a  considerable  river. 
None  of  the  far  interior  cities  of  either 
continent  have  ever  been  visited  by  it. 
[  Never,  except  as,  in  a  very  few  instances, 
transiently  conveyed  by  infected  ships, 
has  it  been  seen  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  oriental  tropical  homes 
of  cholera  and  plague  have  never  known 
it.  How  very  different  is  all  this  firom  the 
history  of  an  indefinitely  portable,  truly 
contagious  disease  I 

It  has  been  a  prominent  fact  in  repeated 
epidemics  in  diflerent  American  cities, 
that  the  infection  of  Yellow  Fever  is,  from 
time  to  time,  localized  in  certain  limited 
spaces,  mostly  measurable  in  fractions  of 
a  mile.  Many  times  the  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  infected  city,  in  large 
numbers,  has  brought  them  security, 
while  the  scattering  of  those  who  thus 
migrated,  some  of  them  with  the  disease 
in  their  systems,  has  not  extended  it  else- 
where. Thus,  from  Barcelona,  in  1821, 
80,000  of  the  irihabitants  escaped  by  flight; 
while  of  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
one-seventh,  10,000,  died.*     During  t&e 

['  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1878,  resolutions  were  passed  pointing  in  a 
different  direction  from  the  above.  But  it 
was  evident  that  this  meeting,  called  under 
the  pressure  of  public  alarm  on  account  of  the 
extended  and  destructive  epidemic  of  that 
year  in  the  Southwestern  States,  had  not  time 
nor  material  for  doing  justice  to  its  subject. 
This  was  clearly  indicated  in  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, shortly  after  its  adjournment. — H.] 

[■  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  1852.] 
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war  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, in  1846-7,  Dr.  Bennett  Dowler  re- 
ported that  manv  thousand  instances  of 
such  removal  of  individuals  proved  expe- 
rimentally its  advantage  to  those  who 
have  left  infected  localities,  and  its  safety 
to  others  amongst  whom  they  have  gone. 
Practically,  we  deduce  from  these  facts 
the  conclusion,  that  three  things  are  un- 
questionably needful  in  the  prophylaxis  of 
Yellow  Fever:  1.  C!omplete  and  persist- 
ent local  sanitalion  in  all  places  within  the 
"Yellow  Fever  Zone;"  2.  Vigilant  in- 
spection, at  sea  and  river  ports,  of  all  ves- 
sels, so  as  to  detain  those  found  to  be  un- 
clean, at  a  distance  from  city  wharves, 
until  they  have  been  thoroughly  purified 
and  disinfected  ;  3.  Removal  of  all  inhab- 
itants ftom  every  spot  ascertained  to  be 
infected,  to  some  open  and  salubrious  lo- 
cality. '  If  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  large 
expenditure  provided,  by  aid  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  dying  in  the  stricken  cities 
of  the  South,  had  been  applied  to  their 
early  removal,  house  by  house,  and  ward 
by  ward,  as  soon  as  local  infection  was 
ascertained,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  lives  might  have  been  saved,  and  much 
commercial  distress  averted.  Of  course 
part  of  such  a  plan  must  be,  the  choice  of 
healthy  places  for  accommodation  of  those 
removed,  and  the  conservation  among 
them  of  good  sanitary  conditions. — H.] 

Altittidinal  and  Hoktzontal 
Banoes.— It  may  be  very  well  to  assign 
an  altitudinal  limit  to  the  spread  of  Yel- 
low Fever — and,  roughly  speaking,  this 
may  be  estimated  at  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea— but 
the  local  conditions  of  every  country  seem 
to  determine  a  range  peculiar  to  itself. 
Thus,  the  disease  has  been  known  at 
Newcastle,  Jamaica,  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  feet ;  while  in  the  "Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi its  highest  recorded  range  is  about 
600  feet  (admitting  the  Fever  of  Gallipolis 
to  be  of  the  genuine  type).  Humboldt 
alludes  to  the  Farm  of  Encero,  in  Mexico, 
at  an  elevation  of  3243  feet,  as  the  altitu- 
dinal limit  of  Black  Vomit.  At  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  mountain  encampments  of  the 
French  in  1792  and  of  the  English  in  1796, 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  disease, 
while  it  was  spread  far  and  wide  amongst 
the  troops  in  the  low  country. 
Thouzh  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 


the  epidemic  form  has  been  recorded,  its 
geographical  range  must  be  regarded  as 
very  considerable  indeed,  t.  e.  between 
97°  west  and  2°  east  longitude,  and  be- 
tween 48°  north  and  35°  south  latitude. 

At  least  for  the  space  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  up  to  the  year  1860,  the  river  Ama- 
zon, dividing  the  Brazils  ftom  Guiana, 
Umited  the  extension  of  Yellow  Fever 
south  of  the  line ;  and  while  the  disease 
was  raging  at  Bio  and  Bahia  at  the  close 
of  that  epoch,  the  Montevideans  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  without  the 
geographical  limit  of  the  pestilence,  until 
it  fell  to  their  turn  to  sustain  its  visita- 
tion several  years  later,  when  the  illusion 
was  dispelled.  Similar  facts  may  be  ad- 
duced with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the 
disease  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ; 
so  that,  however  well  we  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  present  range,  making 
all  due  allowance  for  temperature,  we 
cannot  tell  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  temperature  of  at  least  72° 
is  assumed  to  be  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Yellow  Fever,  though  cases  ex- 
ceptional to  this  rule  also  may  now  and 
then  happen. 

Symptoms. — "With  or  without  such  pre- 
monitory symptoms  as  loss  of  appetite, 
costiveness,  flatulence,  sense  of  deDility, 
and  the  eyes  humid  and  bright,  the  dis- 
ease fhiquently  makes  its  invasion  with 
chills  ;  but  this  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  existing  temperature  or  climate.  Thus 
Jackson  maintains  that  they  seldom  occur 
within  the  tropics,  while  they  are  quite 
usual  in  more  temperate  climates.  The 
chills  alternate  with  flushes  of  heat,  and 
the  latter  gradually  settle  down  into  reg- 
ular fever,  which  is  often  observed  to  be- 
come more  severe  towards  evening,  with 
something  approaching  a  remission  in  the 
morning.  The  amount  of  fever,  moreover, 
bears  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  chills 
preceding  it.  Frontal  headache  is  also 
an  early  symptom,  with  shooting  pains 
through  the  orbits  and  temples  ;  but  dis- 
tressing as  these  may  be,  they  are  usually 
trivial  in  comjmrison  with  the  agony  of 
the  lumbar  pains  which  frequently  seize 
the  patient  at  this  period,  and  fell  him  to 
the  ground  in  a  writhing  and  convulsive 
state.  In  some  severe  cases,  however, 
this  symptom  is  nearly  entirely  absent. 

From  the  very  commencement  the  pa- 
tient may  be  troubled  with  nausea  and 
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Abo  Tarying  with  the  nature  of  the 
jMirosysm,  the  skin  may  be  hot  and  pun- 
gent, dry  or  perapiring,  livid,  flabby,  and 
emaeaiSL 

The  tongue  exhibits  a  creamj^-white 
coat  on  the  dorsum,  with  red  tip  and 
e^es,  and  injected  papillse,  with  or  with- 
out soreness  of  the  throat. 

As  the  second  stage  advances  irritabil- 
ity of  stomach  is  added  to  the  nausea, 
and  the  eiMgastric  pain  and  tenderness 
become  more  distressing.  The  patient 
craves  for  cold  drinks,  which  are  immedi- 
ately rejected,  first  with  some  retching 
and  pain,  but  subsequently  without  effort. 
Tbe  matters  vomiteii  usually  have  a  sus- 
INCioos  appearance :  thus,  they  are  some- 
times imbued  with  bile,  lightly  streaked 
with  blood,  or  quite  serous  with  smiiU 
chocolate-colored  docculi,  discovering  the 
tendenOT  to  hemorrhagic  oozing  from  the 
lining  or  the  stomach. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and 
probably  albuminous :  the  stools  become 
gradually  more  and  more  deficient  of  bile; 
and  the  bowels  are  often  obstinately  con- 
^ipated. 

The  patient  h^ns  to  be  restless  and 
vigilant,  and  disposed  to  leave  his  bed,  go 
into  another,  or  walk  about  naked  if  he  be 
permitted.  He  exhibits  an  evident  de- 
ran<;ement  of  intellect,  though  he  may 
answer  questions  coherently.  In  other 
instances,  —  with  a  suffused  ferrety  eye 
and  a  drunken  expression  of  countenance, 
—wild  hallucinations,  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  of  delirinm  tremens,  afflict 
the  victim's  mind,  and  may  deceive  the 
practitioner  most  seriously  in  sporadic 
cases. 

Febrile  reaction  may  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period  between  a  few  hours  and 
two  or  three  days,  and  its  duration  is  said 
to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  violence 
of  the  attack. 

"Having  run  this  course,"  says  Dr.  La 
Roche,  "  the  fever  subsides,  never  more, 
or  very  seldom,  to  return — tne  disease  be- 
ing one  of  a  single  paroxysm — and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  state  of  remission  or  raeta- 
phosis."  The  nature  of  this  remission  is 
all  important,  as  regards  the  fate  of  the 
patient  Should  aU  the  symptoms  be 
aUeriated,  the  pnlse  becoming  less  fre- 
quent, or  even  normal,  the  delirium  sub- 
siding, and,  above  all,  if  there  is  no  more 
initability  of  stomach ;  active  diaphoresis, 
ejHstaxis,  or  a  critical  discharge  of  bile 
am  the  bowels,  may  place  him  on  the 
bigbroad  to  recovery.  Should  the  skin 
have  assumed  its  lemon-yellow  tint,  it  will 
remain  all  through  the  convalescence,  to- 
wirds  the  close  of  which  the  writer  has 
noticed  a  desquamation  of  the  cuticle 
n\ach  lesen^bling  that  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
anthemata. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ferrety  eye 
whitens,  the  cheek  grows  pale,  and  the 


lips  are  blanched,  while  the  pulse  is  weak 
and  compressible,  and  the  delirium  is  per- 
sistent vrith  irritable  stomach,  the  appa- 
rent remission  is  delusive,  and  a  fatal 
issue  is  pending.  The  patient  refuses  all 
medicine  and  food,  lies  down  very  much 
against  his  own  inclination,  cramps  gather 
in  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  while  they 
are  being  rubbed  by  tne  attendants,  his 
delirium  Decomes  frantic,  and  is  probably 
retrospective  of  former  impressions.  His 
utterance  is  supematurally  rapid,  keeping 
pace  with  a  panoramic  sequence  of  idea 
in  which  the  mind  is  absorbed,  the  pulse 
is  imjierceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  just 
when  physical  exhaustion  has  merged 
into  death  a  final  automatic  discharge  of 
black  vomit  closes  the  tragedy.  It  is 
only  at  this  period,  in  many  cases,  the 
lemon-chrome  tint  of  the  skin  makes  its 
appearance.  When  it  happens  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  «.  e.,  third  stage,  it 
is  observed  to  spread  from  the  foretiead 
downwards  to  the  face,  neck,  and  chest, 
and  then  it  becomes  general. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  the  pulse 
gradually  moderates,  but  thirst  increases, 
and  epigastric  heat  and  pain  are  persist- 
ent, with  irrepressible  vomiting  and  hic- 
cough, but  the  mind  is  calm  and  coherent 
to  the  last,  though  quite  conscious  of  its 
tendency  to  wander.  Indeed,  the  effort 
of  the  mtellect  to  correct  vagrant  ideas, 
and  give  them  a  rational  form,  is  often 
affectingly  observable,  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  educated  persons. 

Contrasting  remarkably  with  the  class 
of  cases  just  described,  some  persons  ex- 
liibit  a  tendency  to  drowsiness  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  disease,  and  finally 
settle  down  into  a  placid  state  of  coma, 
not  unlike  that  of  severe  concussion  of  the 
brain,  without  pressure  or  organic  lesion. 

This  state  of  things,  no  doubt,  results 
from  ursemic  poisoning  in  connection 
with  the  suppression  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tions. 

It  is  a  feet,  worthy  of  special  note,  that 
the  heart's  action  may  continue  long  after 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  has  become  imper- 
ceptible, and  when  all  respiratory  move- 
ments have  ceased. 

Death  may  happen  in  the  course  or  at 
the  close  of  any  of  the  three  stages  of  the 
disease,  namely:  Ist,  the  accessionarj-;  2d, 
the  reactive ;  or  3d,  the  rcmissional :  and 
this  will  of  course  be  in  accordance  with 
the  type  or  variety  assumed  by  the  mal- 
ady. 

Further  remarks  on  the  symptomatolo- 
gy, rendering  the  ideas  here  given  of  it 
more  complete,  will  be  found  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  classiflcation  and  varieties  of 
the  disease;  as  it  is  of  importance  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 

Diagnosis. — Though  a  very  good  gen- 
eral sketch  of  Yellow  Fever  may  be  given 
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by  any  one  who  has  Tritnessed  an  epi- 
demic of  the  malady,  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  isolate  the  symptoms  that  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  pathognomonic.  In- 
deed, the  whole  aspect  of  the  disease  is 
often  so  diversified,  or  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  this  or  that  symptom  where 
the  collateral  evidence  of  its  identity  is 
indubitable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  feature  is  of  most  diagnostic  im- 
portance. Add  to  this  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  several  symptoms  of  Yellow 
Fever  in  some  part  of  the  course  of  other 
febrile  disorders  which,  after  due  consid- 
eration, have  been  declared  to  be  essen- 
tially distinct,  and  the  diflSculty  will  be 
still  more  apparent. 

Inasmuch  as  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctives,  not  merely  from  the  effusion 
of  the  hsematine  of  the  blood  itself,  as  in 
Tellow  Fever,  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
paludal  remittent  fevers  of  various  coun- 
tries, that  character,  singly,  cannot  be 
pathognomonic  of  Tellow  Fever.  Of 
black  vomit  also  the  same  thing  may  be 
afllrmed,  so  that  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  malady  are  scarcely 
available  for  a  satisfactory  diagnosis. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  very 
constant  symptom  of  frontal  headache,  in 
connection  with  the  watery  and  suffused 
eve,  the  white,  creamy,  or  cottony  coat  of 
the  tonguCj  and  its  red  tip  and  edges; 
and  in  particular  the  early  appearance  of 
albumen  in  the  urine ;  but  none  of  these 
characters,  nor  even  all  together,  can  be 
more  definite  than  the  following  posi- 
tions : — 

Ist.  Now  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  it 
may  thus  at  once  be  distinguished  from 
those  disorders  with  which  it  is  likely  to 
be  confounded,  for  this  property  is  sure  to 
be  developed  in  every  epidemic  of  specific 
Yellow  Fever. 

2d.  As  Yellow  Fever  is  one  of  a  "  sin- 
gle paroxysm,"  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, and  divisible  into  three  stages,  the 
divSease  is  continuous  in  its  type,  or  it 
runs  a  definite  course  without  such  remis- 
sion and  exacerbation  as  are  seen  in  the 
paludal  fever. 

3d.  If  Yellow  Fever  shall  liave  passed 
through  all  its  stages  without  destroying 
life,  it  in  general  confers  immunity  from  a 
second  atbvck.' 

The  first  appearance  of  Yellow  Fever 
not  infreouentlv  nresents  no  other  svmn- 


disease,  however,  declared  itself  on  the 
second  day,  and  there  was  no  Airther 
doubt  as  to  its  real  nature.  There  is  a 
still  greater  possibility  of  confounding 
malanal  remittents  with  specific  Yellow 
Fever,  and  even  good  observers  have  re- 
garded them  as  identical.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  we  may  appropriately 
quote  Dr.  Maclean's  bold  diagnostics,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Aitken.'  "I  am  now  my- 
self a  firm  convert  to  the  doctrine  that 
Yellow  Fever  is  specially  distinct  from 
remittent.  To  this  opinion  I  have  come 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
some  cases  of  remittent  fever  in  India 
closely  resemble  some  of  the  forms  of  Yel- 
low Fever.  But  of  this  I  am  now  certain, 
that  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  true  yellow 
fever  zone  is  unknown  in  India,  where 
true  malarial  fevers  abound.  There  is  in 
true  Yellow  Fever,  for  the  most  part,  an 
absence  of  that  periodicity  which  is  an 
unfailing  characteristic  of  true  malarial 
fevers.  Then  there  is  the  difference,  so 
well  insisted  upon  by  Biair,  in  true  mala- 
rial fevers.  Men  do  not  pass  irom  re- 
covery to  health,  as  is  the  case  in  such  a 
marked  degree  in  Yellow  Fever,  after 
which  there  is  no,  or  very  little,  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  cachexy.  Malar 
rial  fevers  exist  and  are  destructive  at  a 
temperature  at  which  Yellow  Fever  is  at 
once  destroyed.  Albuminous  urine  is  al- 
most invariable  in  Yellow  Fever— only 
occasional  in  remittent.  There  is  in  Yel- 
low Fever  an  unexampled  range  of  hem- 
orrhages; in  remittent  fever  these  hemor- 
rhages are  often,  indeed  generally,  absent. 
Quinine  has  a  power  over  malarial  fevers 
that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil; 
the  same  is  not  true  of  Yellow  Fever. 
Men  suffer  from  malarial  fevers  again  and 
again;  second  attacks  of  Yellow  Fever 
are.  to  say  the  least,  rare." 

[There  is  reason  to  believe  that  what 
the  late  Dr.  S.  Dickson  (formerly  of  South 
Carolina)  called  a  "blending  of  types" 
sometimes  occurs,  between  Yellow  Fever 
and  remittent  fever.  This  will  account 
for  the  very  few  instances  in  which  true 
black  vomit  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed 
in  connection  with  remittent.  If  it  ever 
is  seen  in  an  uncomplicated  case  of  mala- 
rial fever  ("country  fever"),  it  must  be 
one  of  the  rarest  of  symptoms. — H.] 

Pathology. — Temperature  of  the  Body. 
— The  writer  has  observed  tliat  when  na- 
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heat.  In  the  axilla  the  temperature  may 
range  from  blood  heat  to  107°  Fahr.,  the 
maxitnum  observed  by  Dr.  Blair.  In  the 
"sthenic  form,"  in  comparison  with 
others,  Dr.  Lyons  noticed  a  seneral  ele- 
vation of  temperature  ranging laetween  3° 
and  7°  Fahr. 

Coloration  of  the  Skin. — On  the  first  ac- 
cession of  the  disease  the  skin  becomes 
pale  and,  perhaps,  shrivelled  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent;  but,  as  the  reactive  stage 
sets  in,  it  warms  up  and  grows  red,  tne 
&ce  in  particular  appearing  animated  and 
flushed.  The  depth  of  this  redness,  of 
course,  bears  relation  to  the  intensity  of 
the  febrile  symptoms,  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  pathognomonic  from  its  very  con- 
stant occurrence,  whenever  reaction  is  de- 
veloped at  all;  but  should  the  latter  be 
defective,  the  countenance  may  be  pale, 
livid,  or  sallow. 

The  so-called  Jaundicing  of  the  conjunc- 
tivte  and  skin  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
symptom,  but  may  be  more  or  less  cliarac- 
teristic  of  particular  epidemics  or  of  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  same  epidemic. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  greenish- 
yellow  hue  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of 
Dile.  But,  as  I  believe  was  first  suggested 
by  Warren,'  and  subsequently  by  Sir  G. 

'  "  This  yellowlshness,  I  am  persuaded, 
chiefly  arises  from  a  more  complete  coUiqna- 
tion  or  dissolution  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  intoayellowish  serum,  which  will  natu- 
rally soon  give  that  tincture  to  the  whole 
skin.  The  same  is  also  observable  on  human 
bodies  soon  after  bites  of  some  poisonous  ser- 
pents, or  other  venomons  animals ;  and,  in 
such  cases,  it  cannot  with  any  reason  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  suffusion  of  bile,  but 
rather  from  a  coUiquation,  and  perhaps  a 
gangrenous  diathesis  of  the  sanguineous 
mass,  occasioned  by  the  force  of  the  delete- 
rious venom  that  had  been  infused  into  it. 
What  is  observed  every  day  in  all  common 
bruises  of  the  flesh  may  serve  somewhat  fur- 
ther to  elucidate  the  matter :  for  here,  when 
the  texture  of  the  extravasated  blood  begins 
to  loosen  and  dissolve  into  a  liquid  serous 
consistence,  a  very  visible  yellowness  appears 
in  and  about  the  part ;  but  this  soon  goes  off 
again,  when  the  matter  is  fully  absorbed  back 
into  the  vessels,  where  it  commits  no  hurt, 
but  is  readily  overcome  by  the  force  of  nature, 
as  the  quantity  of  such  dissolved  blood  is 
small,  and  at  the  same  time  very  innocuous. 
I  do  not,  however,  deny  but  that,  through  a 
great  propensity  and  straining  to  vomit,  some 
quantity  of  the  bile  may  be  thrown  into  the 
blood  ;  but  then  I  must  observe,  that  the  yel- 
lowness of  this  distemper  I  am  speaking  of 


Blane  and  others,  the  lemon-yellow  and 

orange  tints  are  unquestionably  owing  to 
the  solution  and  ettusion  of  the  colorin<» 
matter  of  the  blood.  M.  Guyou  regarded 
it  as  nothing  more  than  the  tinge  of  con- 
tusion. They  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  much  darker  and  more  greenish 
hue  of  Yellow  Kemittent  Fever,  depend- 
ing altogether  upon  jaundice,  and  there- 
fore of  a  very  different  nature. 

Though  yellowness  of  the  skin  may  set 
in  at  any  time  from  the  first  to  the  fif- 
teenth day,  or  even  exhibit  itself  after 
death,  yet  from  Dr.  Blair's  observations, 
it  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  iburth 
and  fifth  days  of  the  disease.  It  is  im- 
portaut  to  note,  however,  that  it  makes 
Its  appearance  coincidently  with  the  black 
vomit  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

The  Tongue.— It  is  only  when  the  febrile 
reaction  is  taking  place,  or  even  some 
time  after  this  has  fa«gun,  that  the  tongue 
in  general  assumes  its  characteristic  white 
coating,  with  red  tip  and  edges.  Pre- 
viously to  this  it  may  be  quite  normal  in 
appearance,  only  perhaps  bearing  the  im- 
pressions of  the  teeth.  Indeed,  instances 
occur  in  which  it  remains  without  marked 
change,  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  mal- 
ady, either  in  recovery  or  death.  The 
characters  of  the  tongue,  therefore,  can- 
not be  always  said  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  increased  heat  of  skin  and  accel- 
eration of  pulse. 

After  having  first  become  coated  with 
I  a  white  creamy  substance  this  condenses 
into  a  thick  cottony  fur,  and  the  marginal 
papillee  become  enlarged.  The  coating 
becomes  thicker  towaSs  the  hase  of  the 
tongue,  and  more  discolored  ;  moreover, 
one,  two,  or  more  vellowish,  brown,  or 
black  longitudinal  bands  run  down  its 
middle.  When  hemorrhage  arises  from 
the  parts  about  the  mouth,  the  epithelium 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces  is  soon  stripped 
off,  leaving  the  surface  glazed  with  half- 
dried  blood  and  sordes. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  tongue 
is  more  pointed  and  smaller  than  usual,  of 
a  mahogany-red  color,  and  more  or  less 
fissured.  As  might  be  expected,  the  de- 
nuded throat  is  sore  and  requires  special 
treatment. 

The  accompanying  table,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  La  Eoche,  from  the  records  of  Roper 
Hospital,  Charleston,  during  the  sickly 
season  of  1854,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
difference  of  character  presented  by  the 
tongue  in  the  three  stages  of  Yellow 
Fever. 
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CsndlUoa  of  th«  tongnt.  Ist  stag*.   Sd  stage.     Sd  sUg*. 

Swollen         ....  4  29  31 

Dry 52  23  14 

Bloody —  3  31 

Whitish        ....  44  33  18 

Brownish      ....  94  53  39 

Moist 109  109  110 

Eed 43  26  33 

Velvety  and  white         .        .  23  2  3 

Black 1  1  19 

Natural         ....  26  10  7 

Glazed 4  2  — 

Cracked        ....  —  3  — 


Total  nnmber  of  obsenrations 

The  Pulse. — If  the  tongue  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  variable  and  inconstant  in  its 
character,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pulse,  and  trusting  to  it  alone  a  verv  in- 
correct prognosis  inay  be  formed.  Thus, 
it  has  been  known  to  preserve  an  appa- 
rently normal  state,  even  coincidently 
-with  the  most  portentous  symptoms ;  and 
it  has  been  previously  noticed  that  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  itself  may  continue 
some  time  after  all  respiratory  movements 
have  ceased.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
evil  results  that  might  follow  active  deple- 
tory measures  in  the  reactive  stage,  when 
the  force  of  the  pulse  usually  gives  so 
false  an  idea  of  the  stamina  of  the  system 
(for,  naturally,  without  such  means,  the 
pulse  diminishes  in  force  and  frequency 
as  the  third  stage  sets  in) ;  but  their  em- 
ployment in  accordance  with  primA  facie 
indications  may  render  the  ebb  fatally 
low. 

The  pulse  in  Yellow  Fever  is  ttsually 
full ;  but  it  is  assumed  to  be  less  tense  and 
Imrd  than  it  may  be  in  other  fevers  at  a 
corresponding  stage,  and  from  a  frequency 
of  100-110  it  will  rapidly  fall  to  the  healthy 
standard,  or  even  beiovf  it,  when  the 
period  of  excitement  closes. 

The  Blood. — Accurate  observations  on 
the  physical  characters  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  blood  in  Yellow  Fever  are 
much  wanting  to  improve  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

The  following  facts  have  been  observed 
from  time  to  time  by  various  authorities : — 

1.  Blood  of  a  bright  scarlet  color  has 
sometimes  been  drawn  at  the  very  onset 
of  the  malady. 

2.  It  gradually  acquires  a  darker  hue  as 
the  disease  advances. 

H.  As  observed  on  both  sides  of  the 
heart,  arterial  and  venous  blood  exhibit 
no  appreciable  difference. 

4.  It  may  present  the  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  two  differently  colored 
fluids. 

5.  It  may  assume  a  brighter  color  as  it 
flows  from  the  arm,  or  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

6.  It  may  be  of  the  consistence  of  mo- 
lasses, or  a  thin  fluid  from  the  commence- 
ment, though   this   is  more  commonly 
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observed  in  the  third  stage,  or  only  after 
death. 

7.  In  many  instances  the  blood  remains 
without  coagulation,  or  is  very  slow  in 
the  process. 

8.  The  crassamentum  appears  as  if  it 
were  undergoing  solution  at  the  base. 

9.  The  serum  varies  in  color  from  a 
whitish  appearance,  through  yellow  and 
orange,  to  a  red,  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  tint  of  water  in  which  meat  had 
been  washed. 

10.  The  amount  of  serum  with  respect 
to  the  clot  is  smaller  than  in  other  cases, 
and  at  the  conmiencement  than  at  the 
close  of  the  malady. 

11.  In  all  cases  in  which  yellowness  of 
the  skin  presents  itself,  the  serum  is  also 
found  to  be  yellow  from  solution  of  the 
coloring  matters,  and  the  blood  globules, 
broken  up  ftom  their  nummular  arrange- 
ment, are  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 

12.  The  morbid  discolorations  of  the 
blood,  of  even  healthy  persons  residing 
within  the  range  of  infection,  shows  the 
agreement  of  Yellow  Fever  in  this  parti- 
cular with  what  has  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  other  zymotic  diseases. 

13.  Dr.  Blair  has  shown  that  the  dark 
grumous  character  of  the  blood  in  hemor- 
rhages supports  no  necessary  assumption 
that  the  blood  within  the  vessels  is  of  the 
same  nature. 

14.  Persons  who  have  had  much  to  do 
with  bleeding  in  Yellow  Fever  afiirm  that 
the  odor  of  the  blood,  like  that  of  the  skin,' 
is  quite  characteristic  of  the  disease,  dif- 
fering appreciably  from  the  odor  emitted 
by  the  blood  in  other  fevers. 

1.5.  Dr.  Davy  has  demonstrated  the 
aciditv  of  the  blood  in  Yellow  Fever, 
while'alkalinity  of  that  fluid  is  known  to 
exist  in  other  zymotic  diseases. 

16.  Chassaniol  has  detected  a  lat^r 
amount  of  urea  in  the  blood,  more  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  the  third  stage,  when 
the  urinary  secretion  has  been  more  or 
less  suppressed.     But  Professor  Rogers, 

'  See  Barruel's  remarkable  experiments,  in 
which  even  sex  has  been  determined  by  the 
odor  of  the  blood,  so  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  cutaneous  secretions. 
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who  proved  an  excess  of  salts,  contrary  to 
the  views  of  Stevens,  was  unable  to  obtain 
urea  in  any  of  the  stages.  Ills  specimens, 
however,  were  believed  to  have  Deen  in  a 
semi-decomposed  state.  Chassaniol,  with 
great  reason,  refers  the  more  important 
symptoms  of  the  adynaniic  stage  to  the 
presence  of  urea  in  the  circulation. 

17.  As  in  other  diseases  arising  from  a 
specific  poison,  the  proportion  of  nbrine  in 
the  blood  is  much  below  the  normal  stan- 
dard in  Yellow  Fever ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  whenever  buffing  and  cupping  of  the 
blood  occurs  in  this  disease  the  condition 
is  due  to  the  co-existence  of  some  intlam- 
matory  complication. 

18.  The  destruction  of  the  cell  wall  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  said  to  have  been 
observed  by  M.  de  Bienperthuy,  is,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  a  douDtful  appearance, 
and  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Leidy  and  Dr.  Davy. 

Tendency  to  Hemorrhage. — As  a  hemor- 
rhagic tendency  is  often  developed,  more 
particularly  in  the  third  stage  of  Yellow 
Fever,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of 
its  leading  features  in  this  place. 

Active  congestion  usually  precedes  the 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  parts  affected, 
and  discharges  of  this  kind  have  happened 
from  all  the  outlets  of  the  body  without 
exception.  But  the  special  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage,  and  the  amount  of  it,  will 
vary  with  the  type  or  perhaps  with  the 
period  or  locality,  of  the  epidemic. 

Hemorrhagic  oozing  from  the  skin, 
without  alirasion,  is  known  at  Martinique 
under  the  appellation  of ' '  sueur  de  sang. " 
Epistaxis,  however,  is  much  more  com- 
mon, and  usually  nappens  in  the  third 
stage,  though  it  has  been  known  at  the 
close  of  the  first. 

Blood  may  exude  from  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eyes,  and  from  the  auditory 
passages,  but  these  hemorrhages  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  Bleeding  from  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  gums,  and 
hpe  is  usual  in  every  epidemic ;  and  though 
the  blood  may  be  at  first  well-colored, 
when  it  mixes  up  with  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  its  character  becomes  altered, 
and  it  assumes  a  dirty  madder-brown  hue, 
coating  tongue  and  teeth. 

The  menstrual  discharge,  when  not  pro- 
fiise  at  this  period,  appears  to  exert  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  disease;   but 


recovery,  the  bloody,  ichorous  discharge 
will  gradually  assume  a  more  purulent 
character,  until  finally  laudable  pus  is 
formed,  and  the  cure  goes  on  in  the  usual 
wav. 

White  and  Black  Vomit. — Up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease,  namely,  on  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  day,  the  ejections  from  the 
stomach  have  been  observed  to  be  alka- 
line ;  subsequently  to  which  they  gradu- 
ally give  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  limpid,  ropy,  more  or  less 
transparent  or  opalescent,  fluid,  known  as 
"white  vomit,"  precedes  the  black,  and 
passes  insensibly  mto  it. 

Dr.  Davy  was  of  opinion,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  that  the  white,  or  precur- 
sory, vomit  would  be  found  to  be  of  a  se- 
rous nature,  and  contain  albumen;  but 
if  it  "remains  clear  on  the  application  of 
heat  and  nitric  acid,"  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Aitken,  the  presence  of  albumen  is  so  far 
negatived. 

As  conciseness  of  matter  must  be  our 
object  in  the  present  article,  without  en- 
tering minutely  into  the  merits  of  the 
prolix  reasoning  of  pathologists  in  favor 
of  the  bilious  or  of  the  sangumeous  theory 
of  black  vomit,  the  following  summary 
may  be  given  as  a  fair  conclusion  from 
the  &cts  adduced. 

When  hemorrhagic  oozing  begins  to 
take  place  from  the  congested  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  the  blood  ob  initio 
intermixes  with  the  existing  and  conco- 
mitant acescent  secretions  of  the  organ. 
The  blood  globules  aggregated  in  masses 
lose  their  colored  contents  by  exosmosis, 
while  they  become  distended  with  a  thin- 
ner fluid,  and  blend  together  with  a  com- 
mon connecting  and  finely  granular  sub- 
stance, composed  of  coagulated  albumen 
and  the  liberated  heemato-globulin.  Dark 
madder-brown  flocculi  thus  result,  float- 
ing in  a  more  or  less  homogeneously-tinted 
or  colorless  liquid,  and  this  is  probably 
the  simplest  definition  of  black  vomit. 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  grand 
source  of  the  acidity,  tested  with  htmus 
and  brown  turmeric  papers. 

Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  by  am- 
monia, though  not  by  nitric  acid. 

Liquor  potassse  bein^  added  to  black 
vomit,  in  larger  quantity  than  that  re- 
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Albumen 

Sulphuric  acid  in  a  state  of  combination 

Chlorine 

Alkaline  bases 

Earthy  phosphates 

Iron 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  a  free  state. 

In  his  communication  to  Dr.  La  Roche, 
he  says  :  "  These  substances,  although 
not  the  sole  in^edients  of  the  blood,  are 
et,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
ree  hydrochloric  acid,  constituents  of  that 
liquid — a  fact  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  other  characters,  and  especially  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  liquids, 
gives  strong  evidence  tliat  they  contain 
much  altered  blood  ;  indeed,  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  substances  enumerated, 
as  albumen,  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
seems  not  to  admit  of  any  other  explana- 
tion, since  it  could  scarcely  be  possible 
that  in  that  stage  of  the  disease  they  were 
the  results  of  any  food  remaining  in  the 
stomach." 

On  submitting  black  vomit  to  micro- 
scopic examination  all  the  changes  above 
noticed  with  regard  to  the  blood  may  be 
distinctly  traced  out,  but  no  importance 
can  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  torulse 
or  other  humble  vegetable  organisms, 
which  are  by  no  means  constant.  The 
mention  of  fatty  globules,  epithelium  (ex- 
cept perhaps  that  of  the  tubular  glands), 
starch  corpuscles,  chicken  muscle,  and 
other  matters  introduced  from  without, 
only  add  scientific  jargon  to  the  plain 
facts  of  the  case,  and  tend  to  becloud 
them. 

Mr.  Wharton  Jones  states,  that  in  the 
contents  of  the  hepatic  ducts  of  man  and 
the  sheep,  extracted  by  means  of  a  for- 
ceps and  without  injuring  the  organ,  he- 
patic cells  may  be  detected.  This  fact  is 
a  difhcult  problem  for  the  microscopic 
anatomist  to  solve,  but  it  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance when  he  is  told  that  Dr.  Blair 
has  not  only  found  the  glandular  cells, 
but  what  he  conceived  to  be  "  the  radical 
secreting  ducts  of  the  liver,"  in  black 
voinit. 

The  Urine. — The  urinary  secretion  is 
generally  diminished  in  quantity  from  the 
onset  of  the  malady,  and  in  many  in- 
stances becomes  almost  or  altogether  sup- 
nrossed.  when  the  svmntoms  of  urwmic 


yellow,  a  dirty  orange,  a  greenish  brown, 
and  olivaceous  black,  or  to  a  more  or  less 
positive  red,  from  the  presence  of  blood.' 
The  ordinary  post-mortem  appearance 
of  the  kidney,  to  say  nothing  of  its  minute 
anatom}-,  precludes  the  idea  of  the  physi- 
cal detaclunent  of  its  capillary  vessels,  or 
even  the  Malpighian  tufts,  and  their 
escape  through  the  tubular  system,  so  as 
to  be  commonly  witnessed  in  the  urine,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Blair.  Dr.  Aitken  observes 
that  this  admits  of  doubt,  and  that  it  is 
not  borne  out  by  Blair's  own  specimens 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  microscopic 
preparations  of  the  Army  Medical  School 
at  Netley.  Tube  casts,  fatty  cells,  free 
fat,  and  blood  disks,  full  and  emptied  of 
their  contents,  with  such  appearances  as 
often  characterize  the  urine  in  common 
jaundice,  were  the  most  invariable  objects 
observed  by  the  writer.  There  was  per- 
haps a  large  amount  of  torulse  and  allied 
forms ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black 
vomit,  notice  of  them  is  of  little  import- 
ance. 

MoEBiD  Anatomy. — External  Appear' 
ancfs. — Should  the  individual  die  soon 
after  the  invasion  of  the  complaint,  the 
bulk  of  the  body  may  be  a  little  increased 
on  account  of  a  slight  pufflness  of  the 
skin ;  but,  drained  by  hemorrhages  and 
with  no  repair  of  the  vital  fluid,  emacia- 
tion must  happen  in  more  protracted 
cases. 

The  eve  loses  the  suffused  redness  it 
previously  exhibited,  and  the  yellowness 
of  the  skin  becomes  more  intense;  indeed, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  skin,  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  yellow  before,  ac- 
quires that  hue  after  death,  and  presents 

'  "On  chemical  analysis,"  writes  Dr.  La 
Roche,  "  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  after 
death  has  been  found  greatly  deficient  of 
urea.  In  one  case  200  grammes  (51  drachms) 
of  the  fluid  contained  but  one  gramme  and 
jYj  (about  16  grains)  of  urea,  no  uric  acid, 
and  0'45  per  cent,  of  albnmen.  In  another 
case,  15  grammes  (J  oz.)  of  the  fluid  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way,  gave  0-08  of  area, 
2*50  of  albumen,  and  no  uric  acid.  In  sev- 
eral other  experiments,  conducted  in  the 
same  way,  the  results  were  similar.  Finally, 
in  one  case  the  urine  was  examined  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  a  short  time 
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a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  rich  pur- 

Sle  blotches  and  marblinss  in  the  more 
epending  parts  of  the  body. 

The  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
and  the  tips  of  the  ears  are  also  darkened 
with  stagnant  blood. 

The  tissues  in  general  appear  to  become 
abnormally  friable,  even  though  examined 
very  soon  after  death:  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  muscular  system,  in- 
cluding the  heart  itself.  The  tlesh  is  also 
of  a  dingy  color,  watery,  and  sodden.  It 
is,  however,  much  paler  and  softer  in 
those  who  have  suffered  much  wasting. 
The  connective  tissue,  moreover,  is  ra 
general  loose  and  sanguinolent — a  condi- 
tion also  observable  in  malarious  Yellow 
Fever,  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  distinct 
type  of  disease.  The  areolar  and  adipose 
tissues  often  exhibit  a  yellowness  similar 
to  those  of  the  skin. 

Nervous  System. — The  brain  has  been 
very  closely  examined  in  numerous  cases, 
with  nearly  the  same  result,  namely,  that 
no  pathological  condition  in  the  slightest 
degree  noteworthy  has  been  detected, 
even  including  those  cases  in  which  cere- 
bral symptoms,  such  as  active  delirium 
or  profound  coma,  existed  before  death. 
(Gillkrest.) 

The  spinal  marrow,  on  the  contrary, 
usually  exhibits  a  congested  state  of  the 
vessels,  more  especially  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, where  also  the  arachnoid  membrane 
has  been  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. 

Effusion  of  blood  has  been  found  in  the 
canal,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  of  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  existence  of 
actual  inflammation.  The  ganglionic 
system  has  also  been  examined,  and  with 
apparently  still  more  definite  results. 
Thus,  the  semi-lunar  ganglia,  solar,  cas- 
liac,  hepatic,  and  neighboring  plexuses, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  tissue  investing 
them,  have  been  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Cartwri^ht  and  others,  to  be  uni- 
formly in  a  condition  indicative  of  inflam- 
mation. Nevertheless,  excellent  observers 
are  not  wanting  who  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  decidedly  abnormal 
state  of  this  system. 

Bespiratory  Organs. — The  lungs  have 
been  carefully  scrutinized  in  epidemics 
occurring  in  different  countries  within 
the  range  of  Yellow  Fever,  and  the  only 
important  particular,  not  due  to  other 
complications,  appeared  to  be  small  san- 


molecular  degeneration  occurring  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  with  a  more 
or  less  complete  obliteration  of  their  trans- 
verse striee ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  condition,  which  is  perhaps  more 
usual  than  physicians  in  general  imagine, 
would  be  detected  in  the  same  subjects 
had  they  died  of  any  other  malady. 

In  the  pericardium,  effusions  take  place, 
with  or  without  marks  of  inflammation, 
and  the  fluid  may  be  simply  serous,  puru- 
lent or  sanguineous ;  and  in  one  instance 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Bache,  the  pericar- 
dium contained  four  ounces  of  a  very  tur- 
bid greenish-brown  fluid,  resembling  black 
vomit.  On  pouring  this  into  a  bottle  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  a  short  time  separated 
into  two  portions',  that  at  the  bottom  was 
of  a  white  or  pale  yellow  color,  while  the 
rest  remained  witnout  change.  An  ex- 
amination by  the  microscope  proved  the 
brownish  fluid  to  be  composed  of  altered 
blood  corpuscles,  with  less  of  the  granular 
amorphous  matter  than  is  usually  found 
in  genuine  black  vomit.  The  whitish 
fluid  was  pus.  The  heart  itself  was  stained 
of  a  dark  color  at  its  base,  and  the  peri- 
cardium was  minutely  injected  in  points. 
(La  Roche.) 

Transparent  amber-looking  clots  have 
been  frequently  detected  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  particularly  on  the  right 
side.  In  fifty-four  post-mortems  made  by 
Dr.  Pennell,  at  Bio  Janeiro,  clots  of  the 
same  kind  were  present. 

The  endocardium  commonly  presents 
no  signs  of  inflammation. 

The  Stomach. — As  might  be  expected, 
morbid  appearances  are  more  constant  in 
the  stomach  than  in  any  other  organ,  so 
intimately  associated  as  it  is  with  the 
most  serious  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  effusion  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  into  the  subserous  connective  tissue 
may  give  it  a  yellowish  appearance,  but, 
more  unusually,  no  abnormal  change  pre- 
sents itself  externally. 

A  certain  amount  of  the  matter  of 
black  vomit  is  generally  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach,  in  some  stages  of 
conversion,  from  actual  blood  to  a  dark 
grumous  fluid,  like  that  ejected  by  the 
patient  while  yet  alive.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  were  called  upon  to  compensate 
for  the  defective  secreting  and  eliminating 
power  of  the  kidneys ;  and  in  those  cases 
where  little  or  no  black  vomit  was  found 
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tho  point  of  a  needle.  This  appearance 
has  been  ignorantly  spoken  of  as  the  open 
orifices  of  tlie  hypothetical  vessels,  known 
to  older  anatomists  as  the  "exhalents," 
in  the  act  of  elimination.  There  appears 
to  be  no  relation  whatever  between  the 
amount  of  congestion  observed  in  the  mu- 
cous coat  ana  the  quantity  of  matter 
thrown  off  from  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  Thus  the  hemorrhagic  oozing 
may  have  emptied  the  capillaries,  in  some 
instances,  while  they  still  remained  con- 
gested by  the  "vis  a  tergo"  filling  up  the 
h>S8  in  others. 

The  mucous  membrane  often  becomes 
mammillated,  thickened,  the  longitudi- 
nal folds  enlarged,  and  it  is  more  easily 
stripped  off  than  usual;  but  veritable 
proofs  of  inflammation,  though  decidedly 
present  in  some  cases,  are  far  from  being 
universal  in  this  disease.  The  tints  of 
congestion,  ranging  from  rose  red  to 
claret  purple,  and  dingy  gray  passing 
into  shades  of  green  and  greenish  yellow, 
impart  an  iridescent  appearance  to  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  Iiitest'mes  present  much  the  same 
external  appearance  as  the  stomach,  but 
the  glandular  organs,  Fever's  patches  in 
particular,  are  not  so  uniformly  in  a  mor- 
bid state  as  they  are  in  other  fevers.  In- 
deed, the  duoclenum  and  upper  part  of 
jejunum  are  often  more  seriously  affected 
than  the  ileum. 

TJie  Liver  is  said  to  become  soft  and 
friable  in  those  who  die  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  a  serous  discharge  may  take 
the  place  of  natural  bile. 

The  gall-bladder  is  usually  found  empty, 
or  with  a  small  quantity  or  tarry-looking 
bile  in  its  cavity. 

The  capsule  and  fiit  surrounding  the 
kidney  have  a  yellowish  appearance,  but 
the  organ  itself,  though  prone  to  fetty 
change,  even  during  the  short  period  of 
the  disease,  is  yet  not  so  decidedly  in- 
volved in  it  as  the  liver.  Indeed,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  an  amount  of 
congestion  in  the  liver,  only  producing 
the  slightest  biliary  derangement,  would 
be  a  verv  serious  occurrence  in  the  kid- 
ney; and  though  the  latter  is  a  much 
smaller  organ,  it  would  appear  to  occupy 
a  longer  time  in  passing  on  to  a  Btat«  of 
fatty  degeneration.    Little  livid  spots  and 


The  pancreas  and  spleen  present  no  con- 
stant pathological  change  worth  noticing, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  if  we  except  the  possible  occur- 
rence of  a  dark  grumous  fluid,  closely  re- 
sembling black  vomit,  recorded  by  one  or 
two  observers. 

Prognosis. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
form  a  reliable  prognosis  in  almost  any 
stage  or  variety  of  Yellow  Fever,  for  the 
very  cases  that  would  strike  the  physician 
as  affording  most  promise  of  speedy  re- 
covery may  prove  to  him,  by  a  rapidly 
fatal  issue,  how  uncertain  his  judgment 
must  be.  Still,  there  are  symptoms  or 
circumstances  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  usually  of  good  import,  and  others 
again  which  augur  badly  or  point  to  an 
almost  immediate  dissolution. 

Favorable  Signs. — If  the  pulse  approxi- 
mates without  reaching  110  in  the  rebrile 
stage ; '  if  it  preserves  an  even  and  nor- 
mal force  and  frequency  when  the  third 
stage  sets  in;  if  the  urine  be  in  good 
quantity  and  exhibits  no  disorganization 
of  the  kidney,  under  the  microscope — the 
presence  of  albumen  in  small  amount  is 
to  be  regarded  more  as  a  usual  than  an 
unfavorable  symptom— if  epigastric  ten- 
derness and  irritability  subside  with  the 
febrile  state,  a  good  hope  of  the  case  may 
be  entertained. 

Unfavorable  Signs. — Dr.  Jackson  gives 
the  following  as  indicative  of  danger, 
founded  upon  his  experience  of  the  dis- 
ease, occurring  on  the  south  coast  of 
Spain : — 

1.  A  sudden  invasion  by  the  fever,  with 
intense  pain  of  the  head  and  eyeballs, 
accompanied  by  sickness  and  vomiting. 

2.  The  fever  being  ushered  in  by  a  fit, 
convulsions,  or  apoplectic  stupor,  or  out- 
rageous delirium. 

3.  A  torpid,  heavy,  or  statue-like  as- 
pect of  countenance  gwve  strong  suspicion 
of  danger. 

4.  A  dry,  rough,  milk-white,  or  swollen 
and  red  tongue  indicated  danger. 

6.  Distress  and  anguish  at  stomach, 
with  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  forcible 
eructations,  or  explosions  of  flatus  from 
the  stomach,  gave  impression  of  much 
danger. 

6.  Obscure  hiccough  marked  danger. 
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10.  Extreme  dampness  or  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  skin  indicates  ^reat  danger. 

11.  Petechiae  are  suspicious:  streaks,  or 
patches,  of  livid  green,  or  violet  color, 
are  almost  certain  indications  of  approach- 
ing death. 

12.  Vomiting  of  black  matter^  like  the 
grounds  of  coffee,  is  reported  a  sign  of  the 
highest  danger ;  [but] 

13.  Vomiting  of  bitter  bile,  whether 
green  or  yellow,  even  with  straining  and 
severe  retching,  affords  a  sign  of  compara- 
tive safety. 

14.  Black  watery  stools,  with  shreds, 
"are  of  the  worst  prognostics"  (as  quoted 
by  Martin). 

To  the  above  may  be  added : — 

1.  A  very  weak  pulse  on  the  invasion 
of  the  disease. 

2.  A  pulse  much  exceeding  110  in  the 
febrile  stage. 

3.  Sudden  and  excessive  lumbar  pain, 
or  rachialgia. 

4.  Countenance  swollen,  tense,  and 
bloated,  or  on  the  contrary  much  pinched 
np,  or  terror-stricken. 

5.  Fiery  redness,  with  prominence  of 
the  eyes,  or  on  the  other  nand  a  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  conjunctivse. 

6.  Widely  dilated  pupils,  indicative  of 
cerebral  complication. 

7.  Suppression  of  urine,  or  deposits  in- 
dicating a  serious  condition  of  the  kidney. 

Thebapeutics.  —  Treatment.  —  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  whatever  is  to  be 
done  in  Yellow  Fever  should  be  done 
quickly,  and  the  earlier  a  clear  diagno.sis 
is  formed  the  better,  if  any  hope  may  be 
reposed  in  medicine. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  physi- 
cians of  experience,  that  the  disease  has 
been  cut  short  by  tne  timely  administra- 
tion of  remedies  that  have  lieen  tried  and 
found  wanting  at  a  later  period.  Dealing 
with  the  subject  in  a  purely  philosophical 
light,  the  evidence  before  us  is  not  as 
conclusive  as  it  could  be  wished  ;  on  this 
point,  and  "  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  can  only  be  guided  by  the 
common  principles  of  medicine;  for  it  is 
plain  that  a  specific  mode  of  cure  cannot 
be  suggested  until  the  nature  of  the  spe- 
cific cause  is  known.  We  know  also  that 
the  disea.se  manifests  itself  with  various 
degrees  of  intensity  in  different  cases,  and 
how  much  of  any  happy  recovery  depends 
upon  the  stamina  of  the  system,  or  upon 


the  more  important  remedial  agents  in 
review. 

The  pedihmum  on  the  first  invasion  of 
the  malady  is  now  very  largely  employed 
by  American  practitioners,  and  the  indi- 
cation, is  further  carried  out  by  the  use  of 
warm  drinks  to  excite  diaphoresis  and  a 
genial  warmth.  This  may  be  followed  by 
a  brisk  purgative,  composed  of  calomel, 
gr.  vi-x,  jalap  gr.  x^  and  ginger  gr.  iij,  in 
the  bolus  form,  which  will  te  found  the 
most  convenient  and  certain  mode  of  ad- 
ministering medicines  of  this  kind  on  an 
extended  scale. 

[Bleeding  was  largely  resorted  to  and 
favorably  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Bush  and 
others,  a  century  ago.'  Although  this 
practice  is  by  general  consent  now  ruled 
out,  it  cannot  be  ignored  tliat  the  relief 
sometimes  following  moderate  sponta- 
neous hemorrhages  affords  a  nattuul  sug- 
gestion in  its  favor.  Leeches  to  the 
epigastrium,  during  the  first  day  or  two 
of  the  attack,  have  certainly  sometimes 
done  good. — H.] 

A  dose  of  calomel  exceeding  ten  grains 
would  appear  to  be  rather  experimental 
or  empirical  than  based  upon  a  sound 
physiology.  No  one  has  been  able  to  ad- 
vance a  therapeutical  principle  to  warrant 
it,  in  opposition  to  the  evil  effects  so  often 
known  to  follow  in  its  wake.  The  same 
also  may  be  said  of  large  doses  of  quinine, 
which,  in  Yellow  Fever  at  least  only  tends 
to  impede  secretion  and  derange  the  cir- 
culation within  the  head.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  medicine  at  all  is  more  suit- 
able to  the  convalescent  than  to  the 
patient  more  immediately  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disease.  It  is  perhaps 
more  useful  in  such  febrile  states  as  ex- 
hibit a  periodicity  in  their  recurrence. 
Should  it  be  thought  expedient  to  pre- 
scribe quinine  in  Yellow  Fever,  small 
doses  frequently  repeated  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, so  tliat  any  resulting  prejudicial 
effect  may  be  observed  in  good  time  and 
the  medicine  simply  omitted  without 
doing  much  mischief. 

As  the  bowels  are  commonly  sluggish 
in  Yellow  Fever,  an  enema  may  be  neces- 
sary after  the  first  dose  above  suggested ; 
in  which  case  one  of  turpentine,  as  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Copland  and  Smith,  will 

['  Mathew  Carey,  in  his  "Short  Acconnt" 
of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793  in  Philadelphia, 
savs:  "  The  efficacy  of  bleedlne  In  all  cases 
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prove  to  be  the  most  beneficial,  as  it  in 
general  brin^  away  feculent  and  normal- 
fookiue  stools.  Turpentine,  in  draclim 
doses,  Dy  the  mouth,  is  advocated  by  the 
same  authorities,  but  of  its  use  in  this 
wav  the  writer  has  had  no  experience. 

The  most  must  be  made  of  the  time 
now  remaining  until  retching  and  vomit- 
ing set  in.  Acetate  of  ammonia,  nitrate 
of  potash,  nitrous  ether,  and  the  tincture 
of  squills'  and  henbane,  may  be  combined 
and  administered  in  periodical  doses,  with 
lime  juice  for  drink.  In  this  way  exces- 
sive febrile  action  will  be  moderated,  the 
action  of  the  kidney  and  the  skin  pre- 
served, and  even  if  the  reaction  is  defec- 
tive no  further  depressing  influence  can  he 
exerted. 

Of  all  the  symptoms  of  Yellow  Fever 
the  most  distressing,  to  both  patient  and 
physician,  is  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  so  constantly  present,  and  so  often 
uncontrollable,  that  the  knowledge  of 
every  available  means  of  checking  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  the  epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  on 
board  H.M.S.  Icarus,  in  the  West  Indies, 
a  few  drops  of  chloroform  prepared  the 
stomach  for  the  reception  and  retention 
of  food,  "  but  the  dose  should  be  repeated 
a  short  time  before  food  is  again  taken,  as 
the  effect  of  chloroform  is  transitory." 

Creosote  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have 
been  used  with  the  same  intention,  but 
the  valuable  suggestion  of  chlort^yne 
made  by  Dr.  Aitken,  would  bid  fair  to 
supersede  every  other,  if  we  may  except 
that  of  lime-water,  in  this  connection. 
Lime-water  was  used  with  great  benefit 
on  the  Icarus,  on  the  recommendation 
merely  of  its  known  therapeutic  proper- 
ties in  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  it 
had  long  previously  been  emplo^-ed  by  the 
American  physicians,  and  with  a  higher 
object,  namely,  the  correction  of  acidity 
in  the  stomach,  due  to  the  presence  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid.  Dr.  Hosack  used 
lime-water  most  successfully  in  combina- 
tion with  milk,  and  with  porter  when  the 
milk  could  not  be  retained.  More  stress 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
this  agent  by  English  writers.  A  chalk 
mixture  has  also  &en  resorted  to  with  the 
same  intention. 

Professor  Frost,  of  Charleston,  strongly 
advocates  the  chlorate  of  potash ;  and  it 


is  reputed  to  have  the  property  of  dimin- 
ishing the  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

Pepsine,  in  regiilated  doses,  so  as  to  as- 
sist an  organ  incapable  of  discharging  its 
own  functions  efficiently,  requires  forther 
trial.  In  connection  with  pepsine,  and 
the  internal  use  of  ice  in  the  intervals  of 
its  exhibition,  the  essence  of  beef  should 
be  unremittingly  supplied  and  suited  by 
dilution  and  seasoning  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  This  will  1^  the  time  also  for 
stimulants — our  great  object  being  to  ob- 
viate the  tendency  to  death,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  vital  power  in  its  struggle  with 
the  foe.  Champagne,  in  particular,  will 
be  beneficial,  when  it  can  be  obtained. 
The  ward-room  cook  of  H.M.S.  Icarus 
had  very  nearly  succumbed  at  this  crisis, 
but  he  rallied  immediately  on  the  admin- 
istration of  a  stout  glass  of  rum  and  water, 
and  recovered  steaidily. 

The  Yellow  Fever  poison  is  evidently 
of  an  intoxicating  kmd,  and  a  marked 
difference  is  apparent  between  the  mild 
and  irritable  delirium  produced  by  it, 
when  tlirown  out  in  contact  with  the 
brain  substance  and  the  comatose  state 
brought  about  by  those  principles,  urea 
in  particular,  that  accumulate  in  the  cir- 
culation in  consequence  of  the  ineffective 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  liver.  When 
the  semi-comatose  patient  is  aroused,  he 
may  be  made  to  answer  rationally  ;  but 
in  the  delirium,  which  is  characterized  by 
vigilance  and  irritability,  this  can  scarcely 
be  expected,  and  even  a  coherent  reply 
may  be  in  league,  as  it  were,  with  the 
mental  derangement.  Morphia  certainly 
has  the  effect  of  allaying  this  excitable 
state  and  procuring  sleep.  Here,  again, 
Dr.  Aitken  suggests  chlorodyne,  as  the 
administration  of  "opium  in  any  form," 
on  good  therapeutic  grounds,  is  objection- 
able. [Ice,  dissolved  slowly  m  the  mouth 
and  swallowed,  is  very  refreshing  and 
suitable  during  the  febrile  paroxysm.  So 
are  effervescent  drinks;  probably  none 
are  better  than  carbonic  acid  water  (soda 
water)  cooled  with  ice.  Spice  poultices 
applied  to  the  epigastrium  may  materially 
assist  in  relieving  the  vomiting  and  epi- 
gastric tenderness.  Cold  or  cool  sponging 
will  be  appropriate  at  an  early  stage ;  even 
hot  bathing  has  been  found  serviceable  in 
the  later  prostration.— H.] 
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give  systematists  more  than  they  could 
easily  accomplish  to  define  and  arrange 
IntelliKibly.  The  types,  therefore,  are 
exceedingly  variable,  and  little  practical 
benefit  can  accrue  from  their  nice  discri- 
mination ;  but,  when  they  do  not  trans- 
gress broad  boundary  lines,  they  may 
afford  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  and  pathology  of  the  disease  as 
a  whole.  It  is  notorious  that  a  classifica- 
tion, founded  upon  the  experience  of  one 
epidemic,  may  be  quite  inapplicable  to 
another ;  consequently,  whoever  has  to 
do  with  one,  naturally  makes  a  classifica- 
tion for  himself.  On  this  account,  sys- 
tems have  become  so  numerous,  that  we 
can  only  give  place  to  a  notice  of  one  of 
the  best  of  them,  namely,  that  put  for- 
ward by  Dr.  La  Roche  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  masterly  work  on  Yellow  Fever, 
with  a  bibliography  of  sixty-one  pages, 
has  afforded  the  writer  great  assistance 
in  the  composition  of  this  article. 

According  to  Dr.  La  Roche,  Yellow 
Fever  (as  a  genus)  is  divisible  into  two 
species,  viz.,  1,  the  Inflammatory;  and 
2,  the  Congestive ;  though  these  are  often 
connected  by  cases  in  every  conceivable 
degree  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

1.  The  inflammatory  species  appears 
under  three  grades,  viz.  (a)  the  Intense ; 
(6)  the  Mild  ;  and  (c)  the  Ephemeral. 

From  all  that  has  been  previously  said 
in  the  symptomatology,  the  cliaracter  of 
these  grades  may  be  eaJsily  conceived.  In 
the  Jirst,  the  fever  is  active  and  short,  and 
death  commonly  happens  before  the  ac- 
cession of  black  vomit ;  in  the  second,  the 
fever  is  more  protracted,  and  may  even 
exhibit  partial  remissions  Ijefore  the  final 
stage  sets  in  ;  while  the  third,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  of  short  duration,  and  easily 
amenable  to  treatment. 

2.  The  Congestive  species  is  marked  by 
the  passage  of  the  disease  "as  it  were 
directly  from  the  first  sign  of  indisposition 
to  the  last  stage,  without  going  through 
that  of  reaction."  Of  this  species  there 
are  four  grades :  viz.  (a)  the  Aggravated ; 
^  the  Adynamic  or  Typhoid;  (c)  the 
Walking ;  and  (d)  the  Apoplectic. 

(a)  The  Aggravated  grade  is  attended 
from  the  commencement  with  considerable 
prostration,  giddiness,  stupor,  and  loss  of 
memory,  delirium,  or  coma.  The  tongue 
is  natural,  or  with  white  patches  and  red 
tip  and  edges.  The  countenance  is  livid 
and  apathetic,  and  the  skin  yellow  or 
bronzed.      Hemorrhage  occurs  from  one 


curs  in  persons  deficient  in  vital  power, 

ushered  in  with  chilLs,  followed  by  burning 

heat,  partially  distributed  over  the  body, 

viz.,  principally  on  the  under  parts  of  the 

arm  and  inner  surface  of  the  thighs.    The 

;  pulse  is  small  and  weak.    The  skin  as- 

j  sumes  an  olive  hue,  and  is  covered  with 

I  petechiee  or  vibices.     Hemorrhages  are 

>  common  from  the  natural  outlets,  or  into 

I  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  or 

I  amongst  the  muscles. 

(c)  The  Walking  grade. — Here  the  func- 
tions of  organic  life  appear  to  be  at  first 
alone  imphcated,  those  of  animal  life  re- 
maining unaffected.  The  patient,  though 
sometimes  in  bed,  is  found  more  fre- 
quently walking  about  his  room.  He  only 
feels  weak,  but  his  eye  is  watery,  and  his 
countenance  dull  and  listless ;  his  pulse 
grows  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  he 
is  overtaken  by  black  vomit,  and  death 
speedily  ensues." 

(d)  'the  Apoplectic  grade. — ^The  patient 
is  more  or  less  suddenly  struck  down  with 
stupor  or  coma,  and  death,  preceded  by 
convulsions,  soon  follows.  The  pulse  is 
rather  weak,  and  finally  becomes  faltering. 
The  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  or  some- 
times dry  and  flabby.  "  In  the  mean  time 
the  patient  lies  as  if  stunned,  with  dilated 
pupils  and  an  expression  of  gloom  upoQ 
the  countenance.  From  this  unpromising 
state  an  effort  at  reaction  occasionally 
takes  place,  but  this  scarcely  ever  leads  to 
a  successful  result.  More  generally,  the 
patient  becomes  perfectly  comatose,  the 
eyes  assume  a  glassy  appearance,  the 
pulse  fades  away,  involuntary  discharges 
and  profuse  hemorrhages  supervene,  and 
death  soon  ensues." 

Some  few  years  ago'  the  writer  sur- 
mised the  possibility  of  the  extension  of 
the  range  of  Yellow  Fever  to  our  own 
shores,  all  favorable  conditions  being  ful- 
filled, and  this  has  been  realized  in  the 
late  epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  at  Swan- 
sea, reported  in  a  very  able  manner  by 
Dr.  Buchanan.  The  circumstances  are 
briefly  the  following : — 

On  the  9th  September,  1865,  the  Hecla 
barque,  laden  with  copper  ore,  returned 
from  Cuba  to  Swansea,  with  one  case  of 
Yellow  Fever  on  board,  three  having 
proved  fatal  on  the  voyage  home. 

The  remaining  case  (James  Saunders) 
and  two  convalescents  were  sent  on  shore. 
Soon,  also,  the  crew  had  left  the  ship  and  ' 
distributed  themselves  over   the    town. 
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originated  ashore,  and  in  a  well  drawn-up 
table  of  the  cases  Dr.  Buchanan  shows 
their  invariable  connection  with  the  source 
of  the  malady,  directly  or  indirectly,  add- 
ing further  proof  of  its  infectious  nature, 
should  such  De  required. 

Note. — As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  in- 
fection, the  following  important  quotation  is 
from  the  remarks  of  Deputy  Inspector-General 
S.  D.  Mason  of  Port  Royal  Hospital,  recorded 
in  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the 
Navy  for  1866  :— 

"  During  the  Christmas  quarter  nine  cases 
of  Yellow  Fever  have  been  received  into  hos- 
pital, of  which  eight  terminated  fatally.  The 
first  case  received  was  that  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  gunboat  Nettle.  The  Neitle 
had  been  employed  between  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber and  2Sth  of  November  at  Morant  Bay  and 
Port  Morant,  spending  a  week  alternately  at 
each  place.  At  Morant  Bay  this  officer  re- 
sided on  shore,  passing  scarcely  any  time  on 
board.  The  servant  died  of  Yellow  Fever  at 
Morant  Bay  on  the  22d  of  November,  after 
about  four  days'  illness ;  and  a  statf  assistant- 
surgeon,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  and 


who  attended  him,  was  subsequently  attacked 
with  the  same  disease  and  died  on  the  10th 
of  December. 

"  Up  to  the  time  that  the  Nettie  left  Morant 
Bay  no  other  cases  were  known  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  there  had  been  no  unusual  amount 
of  sickness,  nor  any  cases  of  Yellow  Fever,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

"The  surgeon  of  the  Cadmus  states,  how- 
ever, that  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  July, 
it  was  reported  that  a  merchant-ship  from 
St.  Thomas,  then  lying  at  Morant  Bay,  or  one 
of  the  eastern  ports  of  the  island,  had  cases  of 
Yellow  Fever  on  board :  cause  and  effect  are 
also  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  chaplain  of 
the  Cadmus  had  on  several  occasions  visited 
the  commander  of  the  Nettle  during  his  ill- 
ness, and  that  the  surgeon  was  at  his  bedside 
about  an  hour  before  his  death,  and  that  the 
Cadmus,  previously  a  healthy  ship,  had  sub- 
sequently sent  eleven  cases  of  Yellow  Fever 
to  hospital." 

Circumstances  like  these  may  appear  very 
unimportant  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  such  are 
always  traceable  in  connection  with  the  com- 
munication and  spread  of  Yellow  Fever. 


EPIDEMIC  CEREBRO-SPmAL  MENINGITIS. 


By  J.  Netten  Radcliffk. 


Definition.— An  acute,  epidemic  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  profound  disturb- 
ance of  the  central  nervous  system  ;  indi- 
cated, at  the  outset,  chiefly  by  shivering, 
intense  headache,  or  vertigo,  or  both,  and 
persistent  vomiting  ;  subsequently  by  de- 
lirium, often  violent,  alternating  with 
somnolence,  or  with  a  state  of  aimthy  or 
stupor;  an  acute  painful  condition  with 
spasm — sometimes  tetanoid — of  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  especially  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  neck,  occasioning  retraction 
of  the  head  ;  and  an  increased  sensitive- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Through- 
out the  disease  there  is  marked  depression 
of  the  vital  powers ;  not  unfrequently  col- 
lapse ;  and  in  its  course  an  eruption  of 
vesicles,  petechise,  or  purpuric  spots,  or 
mottling  of  the  skin,  is  apt  to  occur.     If 


usually  excessive,  and  an  eflfusion  of  sero- 
purulent  matter  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  beneath  the  arachnoid. 

Synonyms.  —  (a)  Tethnical  .-—Cerebro- 
spinal fever'  IBoyal  College  of  Physicians); 
cerebro-spinal  arachnitis;  typhus  syncopa- 
lis;  tifo  apoplettico  tetanico;  typhus  cere- 
bro-spinal (Boudin);  cerebral  typhus;  epi- 

■  Since  the  completion  of  this  article  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  its  "  Nomen- 
clature of  Disease,"  has  adopted  the  following 
designation  and  definition  of  this  malady : 
"  Cerebro-spinal  Fever.  A  malignant  epidemic 
fever,  attended  by  painful  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  and  retraction  of  the 
head.  In  certain  epidemics  it  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  profuse  purpuric  eruption, 
and  occasionally  by  secondary  effusions  into 
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demic  meningitis  (StiM,V.  S.);  petechial 
fever  {6.  B.  WoodL,  U.S.);  fever  with  ce- 
rebro-epinai  menii^tis  (S.  Chrdcm);  mar 
lignant  purpuric  fever  ( W.  Stokeg)-,  malig- 
nant purple  fever  ;  nervo-purpuric  fever 
(JiapMer);  malignant  purpurse  (Jtf'Sunn- 
Mj);  pestilential  purpurse  (Banks);  febris 
nigra  (R.  D.  Lyons). — (b)  Popular:— Spot- 
ted fever  [New  Englaiid) ;  cold  pla^e 
{Southern  States,  U.  S.) ;  Kolik,  Nacken- 
starre,  Genickkrampf  {Germany);  Nacks- 
juki,  Ihagsjuka  (Sweden). 

Description  of  the  Disease.  —  I. 
Gtneral  Syn^toms : — Epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  observed  in  three 
pdncipal  forms :  A. — Simple,  in  which  the 
symptoms  indicative  of  disorder  of  the 
nervous  centres  predominate  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  ;  b. — Ftd- 
minant,  in  which  the  depressed  state  of 
the  vital  powers,  with  profound  blood- 
cfaange— as  shown  by  hemorrhage  of  vari- 
ous forms  into  the  cutis — characterizes 
the  disease ;  and  c. — Purpuric,  in  which 
tlie  cerebro-spinal  symptoms,  and  the 
STinptoins  which  mark  blood-change  (pete- 
mke,  pwrpuroe,  vibices,  &c.),  and  lagging 
of  the  vital  powers,  occur  together.  The 
Koportion  in  which  the  three  fonns  of  the 
disease  are  manifest  varies  considerably 
in  different  epidemics.  In  every  out- 
break cases  are  observed  which  link,  by 
insensible  gradations,  one  form  with  an- 
other; while  in  other,  and  rarer  cases, 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  three 
forms  are  merged  together.  Continental 
and  American  writers  have  described  an 
abortive  form  of  the  disease,  the  term 
being  given  (a)  to  certain  anomalous 
symptoniB  observed  in  communities  among 
which  the  disease  is  active :  and  (6)  to 
sundry  symptoms  characteristic  of  the 
malady,  but  of  transitory  duration  :  such 
as  severe  cephalalgia,  a  sense  of  dragging 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  actual  shght 
retraction  of  the  head ;  cardialgia,  enter- 
algia ; — these  symptoms  often  ending  con- 
temporaneously with  the  appearance  of 
profuse  perspiration,  or  epistaxis. 

(a.)  Simple  I!ptdemic  Cerebrospinal 
MenitujUis. — In  the  maiority  of  the  cases 
before  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  patient 
suBers  firom  more  or  less  indisposition. 
There  are  discomfort  in  the  head,  neural- 
gic pains  in  the  back,  the  principal  groups 
of  muscles,  and  the  abdomen ;  failure  of 
the  appetite,  indifference  to  exertion,  pep- 
hape  also  slight  shiverings,  and  a  quasi- 
febrile  state.  These  indications  of  dis- 
ordered innervation  may  persist  firom 
three  to  seven  days,  or  may  be  manifested 
only  during  a  few  hours,  before  the  con- 
firmed mauidy  fiilly  declares  itself.  But 
in  nomerous  cases  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sudden  and  characteristic.  In 
both  classes  the  accession  of  the  malady 
is  declared  by  similar  well-marked  signs. 


Acute  shivering  is  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  severe,  commonly  intolerable, 
neadacbej  or  vertigo,  or  both ;  and  after 
a  short  mterval,  or  contemporaneously, 
profiise  and  irrepressible  vomiting  takes 
place,  rarely  preceded  by  nausea.  Or 
vomiting  may  be  the  initiatory  symptom, 
the  shivering,  headache,  or  vertigo  fol- 
lowing quickly  after.  The  intensity  of 
the  symptoms  marking  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  remarkable  and  characteristic. 
The  sickness  is  often,  and  fix)m  the  outset 
accompanied  by  severe  abdominal  pain, 
apparently  neuralgic;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  this  pain  precedes  the  disorder  of 
the  stomach,  as  the  cephalalgia  precedes 
mental  confusion.  In  like  manner,  the 
shivering  ushers  in,  or  is  accompanied  by, 
an  acutely  painful  state  of  the  muscles, 
more  or  less  general,  the  forerunner  of 
spasm.  Cephalalgia  and  delirium,  abdo- 
minal neuralgia  and  vomiting,  and  myal- 
gia and  spasm  are  the  principal  morbid 
motors  of  simple  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  They  distinguish  the  malady, 
and  the  varying  prominence  with  which 
they  occur  m  aifferent  outbreaks  gives 
rise  to  many  diversities  in  the  grouping 
of  symptoms  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  onward  course  of  the  dis- 
order is  usually  rapid.  The  headache  con- 
tinues, often  without  a  lull ;  vertigo  oc- 
curs frequently  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
very  brief  period,  measured  usually  by  a 
few  hours,  the  mind  becomes  confused, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a'State  of  restlessness 
supervenes  not  unlike  that  observed  in 
delirium  tremens.  The  mental  confusion 
assumes  the  form  of  muttering  delirium, 
with  periods  of  somnolence,  often  inter- 
rupted by  cries  provoked  by  the  intense 
cephalalgia,  or  by  the  neuralgic  pain  else- 
where ;  or  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of 
apathy  or  stupor,  from  which  he  may  be 
partially  roused,  but  into  which  he  re- 
lapses when  left  undisturbed,  the  mind 
acting  as  in  a  dream ;  or  there  is  acute 
and  violent  delirium.  Contemporane- 
ously with,  or  immediately  prior  to,  the 
mental  disturbance,  the  painful  state  of 
the  muscles  increases,  certain  groups  being 
more  manifestly  affected  than  others',  espe- 
cially the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck, 
the  muscles  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  pain, 
often  of  an  acutely  neuralgic  character, 
shoots  along  the  spine  and  limbs,  and 
across  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Partly 
as  a  voluntary  action,  partly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  spasm  of  the  painftil  muscles, 
the  head  is  drawn  backwards.  The  re- 
traction thus  arising  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  As  the  malady  advances 
an  actual  or  apparent  tetanoid  contrac- 
tion of  other  groups  of  muscles  may  oc- 
cur, the  trunk  most  frequently  being 
curved  backwards,  and  the  legs  bent  upon 
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the  thighs.  At  the  same  time  there  may 
be  fleeting  spasmodic  actioa  of  some  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  occasionally 
of  the  eyeballs ;  or  in  some  cases  tonic 
contraction  of  these  muscles,  giving  rise 
to  the  so-called  sardonic  laugh,  or  to  per- 
sistent strabismus.  In  many  cases  cuta- 
neous sensibility  is  much  exaggerated, 
and  very  frequently  a  vesicular  or  roseo- 
lar  eruption  is  developed,  the  former  par- 
ticularly about  the  lips.  The  aspect  of 
the  patient  as  the  disease  advances  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  of  pain,  the  state 
of  delirium  or  stupor,  and  extent  of  spasm 
which  may  be  present.  The  countenance 
is  rigid  and  contracted,  the  expression  of 
face  betokening  acute  pain  ;  or  it  is  domi- 
nated by  the  delirious  fancies ;  or  reflects 
the  mental  torpidity;  or  is  distorted  by 
spasm.  There  is  frequently  a  slight  sufiu- 
sion  of  the  eyes,  altogether  different  from 
the  dusky  appearance  of  typhus ;  and  the 
face  is  commonly  pale  and  sunken,  seldom 
and  only  transitorily  flushed  and  swollen, 
except  when  aflected  more  or  less  exten- 
sively by  the  vesicular  eruption.  The 
surface  sometimes  moist,  sometimes  dry, 
rarely  gives  to  the  hand  a  sensation  of 
febrile  neat,  although  the  temperature  of 
the  body  ranges  above  the  normal  stand- 
ard. The  pulse  from  the  outset  is  wanting 
in  firmness,  and  the  indications  of  defec- 
tive tone  increase  as  the  disease  advances. 
The  respiration  exhibits  no  marked  dis- 
turbance, excepting  an  increase  of  rapid- 
ity witnessed  duringeccessions  of  pain  and 
restlessness,  and  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  malady  the  diminution  dependent 
upon  failing  circulation  and  innervation. 
The  alimentary  canal,  apart  from  the  vom- 
iting, which  usually  ceases  as  the  disease 
becomes  fully  developed,  presents  little 
indication  of  disturbance.  The  tongue  is 
as  frequently  clean  and  moist  as  dry,  foul 
and  discolored ;  and  the  bowels  may  be 
either  costive  or  loose,  the  former,  per- 
haps, more  commonly  than  the  latter. 
In  some  outbreaks,  indeed,  costivencss 
has  been  marked  and  almost  general,  but 
in  others  diarrhoea  has  been  prevalent. 
The  renal  secretion  is  rarely  much  dis- 
turbed. 

As  the  malady  proceeds,  if  it  tends  to- 
wards a  fatal  termination,  the  soasmodic 


half  of  the  body,  or  one  side  of  the  face,  or 
one  of  the  limbs,  or  an  isolated  group  of 
muscles.  Or  there  may  be  an  inflamma- 
tory state,  with  sero-purulent  efiusion 
into  one  or  more  of  the  large  joints.  Or, 
finally,  the  patient  may  &11  into  a  state  of 
marasmus  and  nervous  exhaustion,  often 
protracted  and  not  rarely  fatal.  If  the 
malady  proceed  to  a  favorable  termina- 
tion without  any  of  these  sequences,  health 
may  be  recovered  in  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  If  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
otherwise  favoraole,  be  interrupted  by  one 
other  complication,  the  period  of  recovery 
is  uncertain  and  often  long  postponed. 

(b.)  Fulminant  Epidemic  Ccrebro-sjjinal 
3Ieninffitia, — In  the  fulminant  form  of  the 
malady  the  onset  is  without  premonition. 
The  patient  suddenly  falls  into  a  state  of 
collapse.  The  surface  of  the  body  has 
often  a  cyanotic  aspect,  and  is  cold  and 
clammy  to  the  touch,  or  covered  with  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  the  face  being  not  rarely 
shrunken  and  livid,  and  the  ej'cs  deep 
sunk  as  in  the  algide  stage  of  cholera. 
There  may  be  some  shivering  at  intervals, 
more  or  less  pain  of  the  head,  and  occa- 
sional vomiting,  sometimes  of  a  grumous 
black  or  coflfee-colored  fluid.  Drowsiness, 
if  not  present  at  the  outset,  rapidly  super- 
venes, followed  by  or  concurrently  with 
delirium.  Coma,  rarely  other  than  the 
precursor  of  death,  quickly  succeeds.  In 
the  mean  time  purpuric  spots  show  them- 
selves over  the  surface  of  the  body  gener- 
ally, red  or  purple  and  circumscribed  in 
the  Deginning,  but  rapidly  becoming  black, 
and  often  extending  their  margins  so  as 
to  form  irregular  inky- blotches,  or  streaks, 
or  great  patches ;  and  not  unfrequently 
several  of  the  spots  become  gangrenous. 
Sometimes  the  purpuric  spots  appear  con- 
temporaneously with  the  collapse  at  the 
outset  of  the  attack.  The  respiration  is 
preternaturally  slow,  and  the  pulse  (if  it 
has  not  been  absent  at  the  wrist  from  the 
beginning)  falls  with  the  process  of  the 
disease.  The  urine  is  loadea  with  albu- 
men. Life  may  be  extinguished  in  less 
than^i'e  hours,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  for 
two  or  three  days.  Recovery  from  this 
form  of  epidemic  cerebro-spmal  menin- 
gitis is  not  unknown,  but  it  is  an  exceed- 
inglv  rare  event. 
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development  of  petechiee  or  purpuree,  vi-  I 
bices,  ecchymosee,  hemorrhage  from  mu-  | 
cous  tracts,  delirium,  coma,  and  rapid  ' 
dissolution.    In  by  & '  the  greater  num-  ; 
ber  of  cases,  howesrsr,  the  disease  follows  j 
the  course  of  simple  epidemic  cerebro-spi- 
nal  meningitis ;  but  within  twenty-four 
hours,  or  trom  this  period  to  the  fourth 
day,  or  stiU  later  in  the  progress  of  the 
malady  petechise  or  purpurse  are  devel- 
oped more  or  less  copiously,  and  occasion- 
ally hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  mucous 
tracts.    This  phase  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  fittal  than  the  simple  form  of  the 
disease.    It  has  been  observed  more  com- 
monly in  the  United  States  than  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal variety  which  occurred  during  the 
outbreak  in  Ireland  in  1867. 

II.  Special  Symptoma.—!.  The  Nervous 
Syatenu — Headache  is  almost  constant, 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  early  and  per- 
sistent severity.  At  the  outset  it  is  not 
localized  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
head.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  forehead, 
the  sides,  the  vertex,  or  the  occiput ;  or  it 
may  be  general.  Later  in  the  disease, 
the  occiput  is,  perhaps,  most  commonly 
the  seat  of  pain.  The  intensity  of  the 
headache  is,  as  a  rule,  peculiar.  The  pa- 
tients describe  the  pain  as  sharp,  lanci- 
natios,  stabbing,  plunging,  tensive,  throb- 
bing, "boring,  or  crushing.  It  is  so  intol- 
eraoie  as  to  elicit  groans  and  cries  from 
the  sufferer;  often,  even  during  delirium 
or  stupor,  the  exclamations,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  forehead,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hands  are  moved  towards  the 
head,  show  tlmt  the  pain  continues.  In 
young  children  this  state  closely  resembles 
that  which  is  so  significant  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  The  headache  may  cease 
when  the  disease  has  become  fully  devel- 
oped, or  as  is  probably  more  common,  it 
may  pereist  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  malady  so  long  as  consciousness 
remains.  Occasionally,  indeed,  when  re- 
covery takes  place,  it  will  continue  far 
into  the  period  of  convalescence. 

Rachialgia  is  rarely  absent.  It  is  some- 
times general  throughout  the  spinal  re- 
gion, but  more  frequently  it  is  limited  to 
the  loins,  the  dorsal  region,  or,  as  is  most 
visual,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 
Occasionally  the  pain  radiates  from  the 
neck  to  the  extremities  and  walls  of  the 


The  nuchal  pain  and  its  consequences 
constitute  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
signs  of  the  disease.  Frequently,  at  the 
outset  of  the  malady,  this  pain  is  preceded 
by  a  dragging  sensation  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  As  the  pain  increases  in  intensity, 
the  head  is  voluntarily  thrown  back  to  re- 
lieve all  strain  upon  the  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive muscles.  Or,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pain,  spasm  of  the  atlected  muscles 
occurs,  and  the  head  is  forcibly  drawn 
backwards.  Among  the  popular  terms  of 
the  disease,  those  arising  from  this  symp- 
tom (Nackenstarre,  Genickkrampf,  Naclra- 
juka,  &e.)  are  very  prominent.  When  the 
rachialgia  is  more  diftused,  and  the  pain 
extends  also  to  the  limbs,  adapted  or 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities  are  apt  to  occur.  Ba- 
chialgia  is  not  present  in  the  fulminant 
and  in  severe  cases  of  the  purpuric  forms 
of  the  affection.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
pressure  on  the  spinous  processes,  during 
the  most  acute  rachialgia,  rarely  causes 
pain. 

Enteralgia  and  other  Neuralgic  Pains. — 
Abdominal  pain,  neuralgic  in  character, 
and  more  or  less  closely  linked  to  the  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  spine,  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  it  is  often  closely  associated 
with  uncontrollable  vomiting.  In  some 
epidemics,  as  in  that  of  18G5  on  the  Lower 
V  istula,  enteralgia  was  so  common  among 
children  seized  with  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis that  it  gave  rise  to  the  trivial  desig- 
nation "belly-ache,"  as  one  of  the  popu- 
lar names  of  the  disease.  Keuralgic 
pains  in  the  limbs,  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  rachialgia,  are  less  common 
than  like  pains  along  the  course  of  the 
spine  and  in  the  abdomen. 

Increased  Sensitiveness  of  the  Surface  of 
the  Body  has  been  described  as  frequent 
in  several  outbreaks.  During  the  late 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  United 
States  (1861-67),  cutaneous  hypersesthesia 
is  said  to  have  been  a  characteristic  svmp- 
tom  of  the  malady  in  its  fully  developed 
state.  During  the  outbreak  on  the  Lower 
Vistula,  an  increase  of  cutaneous  sensi- 
tiveness was  also  observed  very  commonly, 
but  it  was  not  regarded  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  as  a  characteristic  symptom, 
but  "a  mere  consequence  or  interlude  of 
pain : "  being,  in  fact,  an  excessive  tender- 
ness experienced  during  intermissions,  or 
after  the  cessation  of  pain. 
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firmed  this  observation  of  Tourdes,  so  &r 
as  retraction  of  the  head  was  concerned, 
in  1865.  In  the  cases  observed  by  him, 
in  which  the  head  was  apparently  drawn 
backwards,  it  was  practicable  to  extend 
the  seemingly  contracted  muscles,  al- 
though the  effort  gave  rise  to  exquisite 
pain  and  instinctive  resistance.  There 
was  not  any  tension  of  the  muscles  except 
such  as  arose  from  this  resistance ;  no 
tightness  was  felt  so  long  as  they  were  at 
rest.  "It  was  not  till  the  neck  was  com- 
pletely extended  that  the  muscles  became 
hard,  and  even  then  the  hardness  was  not 
for  a  moment  comparable  to  that  which  is 
felt  in  tetanus."  The  position  In  bed  of 
the  patients  observed  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  was  that  which  would  produce 
the  greatest  relaxation  of  painful  groups 

[Fig.  13. 


Cerebro-apinal  Fever  (J.  Levla  Smith).] 

of  muscles.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  spasm  is  a  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis. In  the  clonic  form  it  is  witnes-sed  in 
some  cases  as  transitory  contractions  of 
the  facial  muscles,  cramps  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  convulsive  agitation  and  trem- 
bling referred  to  in  the  general  description 
as  somewhat  like  what  is  observed  in 
delirium  tremens,  very  rarely  in  local 
convulsions  of  a  single  limb,  and  still 


more  rarely  in  general  convulsions.  Tonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  fece,  jaws, 
(trismus),  and  gullet,  and  of  the  limbe  and 
trunk,  may  also  occur,  giving  rise  to  true 
opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos,  or  general 
tetanic  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

Paralysis  is  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence during  the  progress  of  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Hemiplegia 
has  been  occasionally  noticed,  and  paraly- 
sis more  or  less  complete  of  one  or  both 
extremities,  upper  and  lower,  of  the  mus- 
cles of  deglutition,  of  articulation,  and  of 
certain  other  associated  groups,  the  latter 
chiefly  towards  the  close  of  the  malady. 
The  general  paralysis  noticed  by  some 
writers  was  usually  significant  of,  and  in- 
deed a  part  of  the  phenomena  of,  ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

The  special  senses  do  not  often  manifest 
much  change,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
certain   structural    lesions.      Increased, 
sometimes  exquisite,  sensitiveness  of  sight 
and  hearing  has  occasionally  been  noticed, 
concurrently  with  augmented   sensitive- 
ness to  other  external  impressions,  espe- 
cially towards  the  close  of  the  malady, 
when    complete    consciousness    returns. 
Amaurosis  has  also  occurred,  without  aj)- 
parent  change  in  the  ocular  apparatus. 
It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  of  the  eye  and 
sight,  that  occasionally  there  are  strabis- 
mus and  double  vision.    The  pupils  may 
be  normal  in  aspect  and  action,  or  they 
may  present  various  changes.    They  may 
be  dilated  or  contracted,  or  one  dilated 
and  the  other  contracted,  or  they  may 
exhibit  curious  alternations  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  degree  of  light.     Both  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  are  liable    to   undergo  certain 
structural    lesions,    consisting    in    well- 
marked    inflammatory  changes.      These 
commence,  in  the  former  organs,  some- 
times in  the  cornea,  sometimes  in  the 
deeper  tissues.    Most  commonly  keratitis 
is  set  up,  ending  in  opacitv  or  ulceration ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  iris  may  be- 
come involved.    Or,  iritis  may  occur  in- 
dependently, with  efiiision  of*^  lymph  or 
pus,  and  the  consequences  thereof  (syne- 
chia posterior  and  distortion  of  the  iris  are 
particularly  noted).    Among  more  deeply- 
seated  changes  may  be  mentioned  opacity 
of  the  lens  or  of  the  vitreous  humor,  sepa- 
ration of  the  retina  from  the  choroid, 
purulent  infiltration,  or  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball.    The  ear  suffers,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  than  the  eye.      Deafness   is 
probably  more  common  than  defects  of 
vision,  and  it  is  largely  dependent  upon 
inflammatory  clianges  set  up  in  the  organ, 
and  particularly  aftecting  the  lining  mem- 
brane at  the  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals.    Occasionally,  the  external  meatus 
has  been  affected,  and  a  proftise  purulent 
discharge  has  flowed  fVom  it.    These  le- 
sions of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing 
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may  occur  either  early  or  late  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  sense  of  smell 
very  rarely  suffers.  Its  loss  in  one  nostril 
has  been  recorded  in  a  single  case,  and 
this  was,  perhaps,  dependent  upon  infiam- 
matoij  changes  in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose  ;  as  purulent  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  has  occasionally  taken  place 
in  other  instances. 

Vertigo  is  sometimes  observed  as  an  in- 
itial symptom  of  the  disease  in  conj  unc- 
tion with  the  cephalalgia.  Instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  first  accession  of 
the  disease  was  marked  by  severe  giddi- 
ness, during  which  the  patient  either 
starred  about  like  a  drunken  man,  or 
tamed  round  several  times,  and  then  fell 

Delirium  is  rarely  absent.  It  varies 
much  in  character,  and  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  the  seizure.  It  may  be  quiet  or 
violent,  transitory  or  more  or  less  persist- 
ent. It  sometimes,  but  rarely,  forms  one 
(rf  the  symptoms  of  invasion,  when  its 
access  is  sudden  and  its  character  acute. 
It  may  supervene  with  violence  after  the 
malady  has  continued  firom  several  hoiirs 
to  two  or  three  days.  In  the  acute  form 
of  delirium,  the  [tatient  is  very  noisy,  and 
often  so  violent  as  to  require  restraint. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  paroxysms  of 
fiirious  ezdtement  occur  with  intervals  of 
placid  delirium.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
great  watchfulness  in  the  care  of  these 
cases.  Alost  commonly  the  delirium  fol- 
bws  closely  upon  the  initiatory  symptoms, 
and  is  aggravated  as  the  disease  advances. 
At  the  beginning,  the  confusion  of  thought 
may  not  be  so  great  but  that  the  patient 
can  be  roused  so  as  to  answer  questions 
intelligibly.  Later,  the  incoherence  be- 
comes much  greater,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  considerable  agitation.  Much 
difference  is  observed,  not  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  impairment  of  the  consciousness. 
Dot  also  in  the  periods  of  manifestation  of 
the  impairment.  In  some  cases,  the  de- 
Hiium  occurs  chiefly  during  the  night ;  in 
others,  and  very  commonly,  it  alternates 
with  periods  of  somnolence  or  of  quietude. 
In  the  more  persistent  cases  there  are 
osually  exacerbations.  K  the  disease 
tend  to  a  fatal  ending,  the  delirium  is  fol- 
towed  by  coma ;  if  to  recovery,  conscious- 
ness is,  as  a  rule,  gradually  recovered : 
but,  at  times,  a  period  of  stupor  inter- 
venes between  the  subsidence  of  the  de- 
luium  and  returning  perception.  In  the 
slightest  cases  of  the  malady  the  delirium 
may  be  transient  only,  taking  place  at 
intervals,  and  chiefly  during  the  night. 
In  the  gravest  cases,  when  death  occurs  in 
a  few  hours,  delirium  is  most  commonly 
present.  The  duration  of  the  delirium 
depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  case.  Instances  are  re- 
corded in  which  furious  delirium  has  oc- 
curred for  three  nights  in  succession.  In 
other  instances  a  delirious  state  has  per- 


sisted more  or  less  continuously  for  fifteen 
days. 

Stttpor  and  Coma. — In  not  a  few  pro- 
tracted cases,  delirium  is  followed  by  a 
prolonged  state  of  stupor,  the  patient 
lying  completely  indifierent  to  external 
impressions.  In  six  cases  observed  by 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  in  which  there 
had  been  violent  delirium  at  the  outset, 
this  state  lasted  from  one  week  to  five 
weeks,  the  mean  duration  of  the  several 
cases  being  nineteen  days.  The  observer 
remarks,  however,  that  as  four  of  the 
cases  "emerged  from  their  stupor  in  a 
state  of  complete  deafness,  there  was 
much  difficulty  in  limiting  accurately  the 
period  of  unconsciousness."  Sometimes 
the  state  of  stupor  supervenes  without  the 
intervention  of  violent  delirium,  Cbnia 
occurs  in  nearly  all  fatal  cases,  and  is,  in- 
deed, generally  the  forerunner  of  death. 

2.  The  Digestive  System. — The  uncon- 
trollable txnniting,  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  initiatory  symptoms  of  the 
disorder,  is  an  effect  of  the  cerebral  mis- 
chief. Most  frequent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  malady,  the  vomiting  diminishes  as 
the  disease  advances,  occasionally  increas- 
ing during  exacerbations.  The  matter 
evacuated,  after  the  stomach  has  been 
emptied  of  food,  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
or  yellowish  color  and  bitter  taste,  and  ie 
composed  largely  of  bile  ;  more  rarely  it 
is  viscid  and  white.  Occasionally,  in  the 
fulminant  and  purpuric  forms  of  the  mal- 
ady, a  grumous  black  or  coffee-colored 
fluid  is  vomited.  In  several  outbreaks, 
the  vomiting  of  large  quantities  of  Asca- 
rides  lumbricoides  has  been  specially  noted. 
The  Ixuccal  cavity  and  tongue  do  not  ex- 
hibit any  particular  signs,  except  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  there  is  hemorrhage 
from  the  gums.  As  a  rule,  the  tongue  is 
clean  and  natural  at  the  outset,  and  its 
subsequent  state  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  febrile  excitement  which  may  be  set 
up,  or  upon  the  development  of  a  typhous 
state,  when  it  may  become  foul  with  va- 
rious well-known  aspects,  or  with  dry  and 
black  sordes  accumulating  on  the  teeth. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the 
appetite  for  food  is  destroyed,  whatever 
the  state  of  the  buccal  cavity  ;  and  some- 
times there  is  much,  at  others,  insatiable, 
thirst.  The  bmcels  are  more  commonly 
costive  than  the  reverse.  In  some  out- 
breaks costiveness  has  been  of  general 
occurrence.  Diarrhoea,  late  in  the  dis- 
ease, is  not  unftequently  to  be  attributed 
to  the  previous  administration  of  pui^- 
tives,  and  involuntary  stools  are  usually 
one  of  the  accompaniments  of  complete 
nervous  and  vital  prostration. 

3.  The  Urinary  System. — In  the  simple 
form  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis the  urine  does  not  exhibit  any 
marked  change.  It  may  be  more  abun- 
dant, and  slight  deposits  of  lithic  acid 
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may  occur.  In  the  flilminant,  and  in 
severe  cases  of  the  purpuric  forms,  it  com- 
monly (in  the  first-named  form  perliaps 
invariably)  contains  albumen,  sometimes 
in  large  amount,  and  occasionally  cylin- 
drical casts  and  blood-corpuscles.  Reten- 
tion or  incontinence  of  urine  has  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

4.  The  Bespiratory  Sysiem. — In  all  the 
graver  cases  the  respiration  is  more  or 
less  altered.  It  is  si^hin^,  labored,  or  in- 
terrupted. Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  writes 
of  the  outbreak  on  the  Lower  Vistula : 
"In  all  severe  cases,  whether  of  children 
or  adults,  the  breathing  was  embarrassed 
in  proportion  to  the  general  gravity  of  the 
symptoms.  This  embarrassment  was 
marked  by  a  slow  labored  inspiration, 
followed  by  quick  respiration  and  a  long 
pause, — that  condition  of  breathing  which 
18  so  frequently  otwerved  in  continued  fe- 
ver (especially  in  typhoid),  and  is  often 
called  suspirous.  In  all  the  fatal  cases 
which  came  under  my  notice,  the  most 

Srominent  symptoms  which  preceded 
eath  were  those  which  indicate  impair- 
ment and  perversion  of  the  respiratory 
function.  As  the  breathing  became  more 
hurried  and  difficult,  the  general  depres- 
Bion  became  more  intense,  the  pulse  be- 
came weaker  and  quicker,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  more  elevated. ' '  Dr. 
S.  Gordon  records  a  case,  fatal  in  less 
than  five  hours,  in  which  the  respirations 
nvpidly  fell  to  nine  per  minute,  the  pulse 
at  the  time  being  120. 

5.  Tlie  Circulatory  System. — The  cardi- 
nal point  with  respect  to  the  circulation, 
as  indicated  by  the  radial  pulse,  is  defect 
of  arterial  tension.  This  has  been  com- 
mon to  all  epidemics,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception; and  the  exceptional  instances 
have  probably  been  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  does 
not  admit  of  general  statement.  It  has  a 
wide  range.  In  the  epidemic  on  the 
Lower  Vistula,  the  pulse  in  six  adult 
cases  observed  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson 
varied  from  56  to  98,  the  average  beats 
being  85.  In  several  cases  noted  by  the 
same  observer,  "its  frequency  varied  con- 
siderably from  day  to  daj',  without  appa- 
rent relation  to  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient in  other  respects."  During  the 
Philadelphia  outbreak  of  1866,  in  98  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Githens,  the 
pulse  varied  from  the  normal  beat  to  150 
per  minute  in  uncompUcated  cases,  and 
reached  as  high  as  160  in  two  cases  in 
puerperal  women.  "It  was  in  all  very 
weak,  with  a  dichrotic  tendency,  some- 
times entirely  Imperceptible  in  the  radial 
artery,  and  always  interrupted  by  slight 
pressure." 

0.  The  Cutaneous  System. — In  respect 
of  dryness  or  moisture  or  feeling  to  the 
touch,  the  skin  presents  no  constant  con- 
dition ;  but,  in  numerous  cases,  it  is  the 


seat  of  various  forms  of  eruption  of  re- 
markable interest.    The  extent  of  preva- 
lence or  predominance  of  one  or  other  of 
these  different  forms  of  eruption  lias  varied 
considerably  in  the  numerous  recorded 
outbreaks.    In  the  epidemics  which  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  petechias 
have  been  so  common  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  popular  name  of  the  disease 
{spotted  feveA,  and  to  have  induced  Dr.  G. 
B.  Wood,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  adopt  as  the  technical 
designation  of  the  disease  the  term  pet&- 
chim  fever.    During  the  recent  outbreak 
in   Ireland  (1806-67),  p/wrpiira  wa»   the 
predominant  form  of  eruption,^  and  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  proposed  to  designate  the 
malady  nmlignant  purpuric  fever;  other 
observers  also  suggested  terms  founded 
upon  this  character.    In  the  outbreak  on 
the  Lower  Vistula  (1865),  an  herpetic 
eruption  was  most  common.    In  all  the 
greater  outbreaks,  each  form  of  eruption 
mentioned  in  the  definition  of  the  disease 
has  been  observed ;  but  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  one  or  other  form  of  erup- 
tion has  prevailed  has  varied  greatly  in 
each  outbreak.    In  some  of  the  earlier 
outbreaks  in  the  United  States  few  cases 
occurred  in  which  a  petechial  eruption 
was  not  noted.     Of  98  cases  admitted 
into  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (Blockley) 
in  1866,  36  had  petechise  ;  13  mixed  pete- 
chise  and  erj'thema  ;  9  erythema  and  urti- 
caria;  3  indistinct  petechial  mottling; 
and  37  no  eruption  at  all  (Githens).     In 
the  outbreak  on  the  Lower  Vistula  the 
proportion  of  cases  exhibiting  an  eruption 
was  comparatively  small;  in  the  recent 
outbreak  in  Ireland,  large.    The  forms 
of  eruption  observed  are  as  follows :   (a) 
Vesicles.    A  vesicular  eruption  (&xenta, 
Hirsch),  sometimes  herpetic  in  character, 
chiefly  appearing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lips,  but  occa-sionally  extending  over  the 
sides  of  the  face,  diffused  more  or  less  on 
the  trunk,  or  showing  itself  in  patches  on 
the  limbs.    This  symptom  has  occasion- 
j  ally  taken  the  form  of  shingles.    It  is 
most  commonly  noticed    in  the  simple 
form  of  the  disease,  but  it  may  take  place 
in  either  of  the  other  forms,  and  when 
associated  with  purpura,  the  vesicles  may 
be  flattened  and  rest  upon  a  livid  base, 
presenting  a  horrible  aspect.    This  form 
of  eruption  may  appear  as  early  as  the 
second  day.    (6)  Purpura.    1.  True  pete- 
chiae.    2.  Purpuric  spots,  varying  in  size 
flrom  a  split  pea  to  half-a-crown,  with 
more  or  less  extensive  effusions  of  blood, 
or  of  its  coloring  matter,  into  the  cutis 
(vihices,   ecchymoses).     The   spots    have 
sometimes  a  regular,  sometimes  an  ir- 
regular, even  a  ragged,  outline.    Their 
size  may  remain  fixed  from  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance,  or  it  may  increase 
largely  or  rapidly.    They  may  be  of  a 
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l^t  or  dark  red  color  at  the  outset,  sub- 
eeqviently  becoming  purple  aud   black; 
or,  as  is  most  common,  they  may  from 
the  beeimiing  be  dark  purple  or  black,  ^ 
their    Dlackness     being    often    fittingly  | 
hkened  to  that  of  ink — the  eruption  re- 
sembling "spots"  or  " splashes"  of  that 
fltud.    They  may  api)ear  on  the  trunk  or 
limbs  only,  or  they  may  be  scattered  co- 
piously over  the   whole  surface  of  the 
body,  including  the  fece.     The  purpuric 
spots  are  frequently  hard  to  the  touch, 
the  margin  being  defined,  and  giving  the 
impression  to  the  fingers  of  being  raised 
above  the  surface ;  sometimes  a  vesicle 
forms  above  several  of  the  spots,  and  gan- 
grene of  the  adjacent  tissue  takes  place. 
Dr.  S.  Grordon  writes  of  the  recent  epi- 
demic in  Ireland :   "  Many  cases  are  ac- 
(nmpanied  by  a  distinct  eruption,  which 
comes  out  with  great  rapidity  ;  is  found 
over  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  on  the 
lower  extremities;  is  of  a  very  dark  color, 
ffHuetimes  a  very  deep  brown,  or  purple, 
or  even  black.    The  spots  are  of  various 
Nzes  and  shapes,  some  small  and  round, 
<^ers  latge  and  irregular ;  some  appear 
Hke  large  spots  of  very  black  purpura, 
only  more  mottled  and  more  irregular  in 
eolor  and  shape;  others  are  more  con- 
fined, and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  consisting  of  an  effusion  into  its  sub- 
stance :  many  patients  die  in  this  stage, 
bat  in  some  the  disease  progresses,  and  i 
these  spots  are  absorbed,  leaving  a  yellow- 
i^  mark  under  the  cuticle ;  or  they  pass 
into   superficial    gangrene,    which   was 
spreading  at  the  time  of  the  patient's 
d^th,  or  is  healed  with  loss  of  substance. " 
Purpuric  spots  are  sometimes,  although 
rarely,  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  ful- 
minant and  purpuric  forms  of  the  malady; 
or  they  may  occur  at  any  period  during 
the  more  SMivanced  stages.     Usually  they 
appear  at  some  period  during  the  first 
four  days,  chiefly  perhaps  durin^  the  first 
or  second  day.     Sometimes,  with  or  with- 
out the  purpuric  spots,  there  is  a  cyanosed 
aspect  of  the  skin,  or  a  peculiar  livid  mot- 
tling.     During   recovery   the    purpuric 
spots  gradually  lose  their  refined  charac- 
ter and  fade  away,  passing  through  the 
different  stages  of  color  which  mark  a 
healing  bruise,    (c)  Roseola,  erythema,  &c. 
Bose-(X)lored  spots  or  patches  are  occa- 
sionally observed ;  also  erythema,  more 
or  less  diffused,  a  rubeoloid  eruption,  and 
orticaria. 

7.  Temperature.  —  The  temperature  of 
the  body,  as  marked  in  the  axilla,  is 
heightened  in  every  case ;  except,  per- 
haps, those  accompanied  by  profound  col- 
lapse from  the  beginning.  In  many  cases 
this  heightened  temperature  is  found  con- 
temporaneously with  the  invasion  of  the 
disease ;  in  other  cases  there  is  no  conspi- 
cuoos  increment  until  the  second  or  third 
day.    When  the  characteristic  symptoms 


of  the  malady  are  developed,  the  tempe- 
rature rarely  falls  below  100°  Fahr.,  and, 
as  the  disease  advances,  it  ranges  in 
adults  from  100°  to  105°,  in  children  some- 
times even  higher.  There  is  no  constant 
or  conspicuous  difference  between  the 
momiug  and  the  evening  temperature,  as 
in  typhus  and  typhoid.  A  steady  fall 
marks  the  decline  of  the  disease  and  the 
approach  of  recovery  ;  a  rapid  fall  ushers 
in  collapse  or  death. 

Complications.— The  course  of  the 
disease  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  certain 
complications.  Of  these  the  chief  are  as 
follows :  —  (a)  Thoracic  inflammations : 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  peri- 
carditis. Dr.  S.  Gordon  describes  oedema 
of  the  lung  and  diffuse  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. (6)  Swelling  or  mflammation  of 
the  i^rotius.  (c)  Inflammation  of  the 
large  joints,  marked  by  swelling  and  pain, 
and  sometimes  ending  in  sero-purulent 
effusion.  Tliis  complication,  in  its  less 
aggravated  form,  has  been  described  by 
some  writers  as  rheumatic,  (d)  An  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  eyes  and 
ears,  as  already  noted,  (e)  Bed-sores. 
Large,  deep,  black  sloughs  occurred  in 
four  cases  out  of  161  treated  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  in  1860.  (/)  The  course 
of  the  disease  has  also  been  complicated 
by  the  supervention  of  other  maladies, 
namely  (1)  Intermittent  fever,  or  certain 
paroxysmal  phenomena  simulating  mala- 
rious poisoning :  a  complication  which 
has  led  to  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  the  outbreak  on  the 
Lower  Vistula  cases  were  observed  in 
which  regular  or  irregular  intermissions 
took  place  that  could  not  be  assigned  to 
a  malarious  origin.  (2)  Typfwid  fever,  the 
two  diseases  prevailiiig  simultaneously  in 
the  same  district.  The  symptoms  of  both 
diseases  more  or  less  modified,  pursue 
their  course  together,  and  the  character- 
istic lesions  of  typhoid  fever  as  well  as  of 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  are 
discovered  after  death.  (3)  Measles  and 
scarlet  fever.    (4)  Cholera  (Levy). 

Duration. — In  the  outbreak  on  the 
Lower  Vistula,  the  most  acute  cases  ter- 
minated fatally  in  fVom  12  to  72  hours. 
Cases  of  less  mtensity,  but  in  which  the 
patient  eventually  died  in  a  typhous  state, 
lasted  from  8  to  14  days,  the  characteristic 
sjrmptoms  of  the  disease  persisting  to  the 
end.  In  the  more  protracted,  or  compli- 
cated cases,  from  5  to  8  weeks  nave  passed 
before  a  patient  entered  upon  convales- 
cence, and  death  has  taken  place  in  the 
6th  or  7th  week.  Of  the  cases  observed 
in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (1866),  the 
duration  of  those  which  ended  fatally  was 
from  24  hours  to  14  days ;  of  those  which 
recovered,  from  20  to  30  days,  the  acute 
symptoms  rarely  exceeding  a  fortnight. 
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In  the  outbreak  of  1866  in  Ireland  Dr.  S. 
Gordon  reported  a  well-marked  case  which 
ended  fatally  after  less  than  five  hours'' 
duration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fatal 
cases  in  that  outbreak  died  in  from  10  to 
48  hours ;  in  other  cases  the  fatal  ending 
did  not  occur  until  the  close  of  the  second 
and  during  the  course  of  the  third  week 
of  the  disease.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  shown  by  death,  may  be  clearly 
stated ;  as  marked  by  the  beginning  of 
convalescence,  it  does  not  admit  of  defi- 
nite description.  Moreover,  convales- 
cence is  often  very  protracted.  The  course 
of  the  disease  towards  recovery  is  some- 
times interrupted  by  relapses. 

Termination.  —  The  disease  termi- 
nates, after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
convalescence,  in  health;  or  it  entails 
during  convalescence  a  series  of  physical 
or  mental  ills ;  or  it  ends  in  death.  The 
rate  of  mortality  of  the  disease  is  the 
measure  of  probable  recovery.  It  varies 
much  in  difterent  outbreaks,  but  is  at  all 
times  formidable.  Amon^  the  cases  ob- 
served in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in 
1866  the  mortality  was  33  per  cent. ;  in 
the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  Dublin,  the  same 
yearj  the  mortality  was  80  per  cent.  Dr. 
Stille  remarks  that,  "while  ten  epidemics 
in  various  places,  occurring  between  1838 
and  1848,  presented  an  average  mortality 
of  70  per  cent.,  a  similar  number  occur- 
ring during  the  decade  from  1855  to  1865 
gives  an  average  mortality  of  about  30  per 
cent.  This  remarkable  fact  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  gradual  decline  of  power  in 
the  epidemic."  The  minimum  rate  of 
mortality  recorded  is  20  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  greatest,  and 
the  duration  of  these  cases  least,  at  the 
commencement  of  an  outbreak.  The 
sequelae,  which  interfere  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  patient  to  perfect  health  are : 
— Deafness ;  impaired  vision  from  struc- 
tural changes  in  one  or  both  eyes ;  para- 
lysis of  one  or  more  limbs  or  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles  ;  impaired  memorv ; 
carbuncles,  and  boils.  Dr.  S.  Gordon  de- 
scribes a  case  in  which  the  patient  "re- 
covered from  all  the  acute  symptoms,  but 
gradually  passed  into  a  state  of  almost 
organic  life.  He  ate,  drank,  and  slept 
well ;  he  passed  solid  feces  and  urine  with- 
out ffivintr  anv  notine.  vet.  evidentlv.  not 


to  him  ;  but  he  could  not  use  his  bands  at 
all."  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient fifty-eight  days  after  the  invasion  of 
the  disease. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  chiefly  oc- 
curs from  (a)  asphyxia,  caused  by  damage 
to  the  respiratory  nerve-centres ;  (6)  from 
asthenia ;  and  (c)  in  some  of  the  fulminant 
cases  probably  from  necrsemia,  so  pro- 
found are  the  changes  observed  in  the 
blood. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  some  instances  the  dis- 
ease approximates  in  certain  symptoms  to 
typhus  or  typhoid,  and  it  occasionally  pre- 
vails contemporaneously  with  both  mala- 
dies. But  the  history  of  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  disease,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  characteristic  eruption,  will 
usually  clear  up  any  doubt.  From  spora- 
dic spinal  meningitis  the  disease  is  distin- 
guished by  its  epidemicity,  the  almost 
constant  concurrence  of  cerebral  disorder, 
the  tendency  to  cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
great  mortality,  and  the  rareness  of  pro- 
tracted or  permanent  paralysis  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  lower  limbs.  The  distinction 
between  the  disease  and  cerebral  meningi- 
tis is  less  defined  as  to  particular  symptoms, 
especially  in  children,  but  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  malady  will  rarely 
leave  much  room  for  doubt  during  an 
outbreak.  Tetanus  (so-called  idiopathic), 
with  which  it  is  suggested  that  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may,  under  cer- 
tain states  of  spasm,  be  confounded,  never 
manifests  the  early  grave  cerebral  symp- 
toms which  occur  in  the  latter  disease. 
The  tetanoid  contraction  also  observed  in 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  as  in  tetanus,  aggravated 
by  sudden  and  painful  spasms.  The 
grouping  of  the  symptoms  in  the  two  dis- 
eases is,  moreover,  altogether  different. 
Dr.  S.  Gordon  points  out  the  possibility 
of  confounding  the  purpuric  form  of  epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis  with  ma- 
lignant measles,  which  malady  has  often 
prevailed  at  the  same  time.  The  last- 
named  disease  may  resemble  the  fulminant 
form  of  the  first-named  in  several  respects, 
particularly  the  rapidity  of  development, 
the  dark  color  of  the  eruption,  and  the 
rapid  appearance  of  petechise  ;  also  in  the 
sudden  and  oflen  extreme  collapse  which 
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fever,  including  severe  headache,  moaning, 
retraction  of  the  head,  rigidity  of  arms, 
and  vomiting ;  bnt  in  which,  alter  death, 
the  duration  of  the  case  having  been  ten 
days,  "  no  appreciable  lesion  ofthe  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  could  be 
discovered,  and  the  cause  of  death  was 
ascertained  to  have  been  urremia  from 
contracted  kidneys,  and  recent  pericar- 
ditis.'" 

PROOiToeis. — At  the  best,  the  prognosis 
of  the  disease  is  very  grave.  The  mortal- 
it}'  may  be  equally  great  in  each  of  the 
three  varieties,  and  petechise  and  purpura 
do  not,  as  in  other  acute  diseases,  neces- 
sarily indicate  an  aggravated  degree  of 
danger.  In  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Githens,  in  one  of  the  least 
fatal  outbreaks  known,  petechiee  wera 
present,  and  it  is  especially  remarked  that 
neither  this  nor  aiw  other  form  of  erup- 
tion had  "any  reference  to  the  progno- 
sis." But  when  hemorrhage  into  the 
cutis  is  extensive,  either  from  the  number 
or  the  size  of  the  spots,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  marked  signs  of  vital  prostration, 
it  indicates  an  extremity  of  danger,  al- 
though not  a  certainty  of  death.  The 
disease  is  more  fatal  among  infants  and 
young  children  than  among  youths  and 
adults  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  but.  in  some 
outbreaks,  the  latter  have  suffered  most. 
After  thirty  years  of  age  it  becomes  more 
dangerous.  Life  is  most  endangered  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  disease,  particu- 
larly during  the  first  five.  But  danger  is 
present  at  all  periods  of  the  malady,  and 
the  convalescent  is  not  entirely  safe  until 
health  is  fully  restored.  Of  the  special 
symptoms,  whether  of  excitement  or  de- 
pression, the  rules  of  prognosis  hold  good 
which  apply  to  other  highly  &tal  acute 
maladies. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  an- 
atomical characteristics  of  the  disease, 
found  after  death,  are  hypersemia,  often 
intense,  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  ;  with  more  or  less  copious 
subarachnoid  and  interstitial  effusion  into 
the  meshes  of  the  congested  pia  mat'!r, 
either  of  serum,  or  of  a  transparent,  gela- 
tinous material,  or  of  purulent  matter: 
the  latter  more  frequently  than  either  of 
the  two  former.  The  purulent  effusion  is 
of  greenish  or  yellowish  color,  and  is  some- 
times flakv.  It  has  been  found  in  a  case 
in  which  death  took  place  in  less  than  five 
hours  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease  (S. 
Gordon).     The  extent  to  which  these  ap- 


mater  and  arachnoid  may  be  free,  or  cer- 
tain portions  alone  may  be  affected ;  but 
effusion  is  limited  to  the  sub-arachnoid 
8pa<:e,  and  does  not  occur  into  the  arach- 
noid cavity.  Under  the  microscope,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  the 
gelatinous  material  is  "  always  found  to 
consist  of  cell-like  bodies,  either  adhering 
to  each  other  so  closely  that  they  coulu 
not  be  completely  separated,  or  imbedded 
in  a  transparent  interstitial  substance ; 
while  the  sero-purulent  liquid  which  occu- 
pied the  spinal  sub-arachnoid  space,  and 
m  some  cases  the  ventricles,  exhibited 
corpuscles  and  granules  floating  freely. 
The  cell-like  bodies,  although  in  general 
resembling  pus  corpascles,  did  not  present 
that  uniformity  of  size  and  character 
which  is  met  with  in  normal  pus.  They 
were  usually,  but  not  always,  of  regular 
circular  contour,  and  varied  in  diameter 
from  jj'(iii*h  to  Ts'n^th  of  an  inch.  Occa- 
sionally they  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
an  external  cell-membrane,  but  in  most 
instances  this  could  not  be  made  out  even 
in  perfectly  fresh  exudations— as,  e.  jr.,  in 
those  cases  which  were  examined  as  early 
as  eight  hours  after  death.  They  invari- 
ably contained  numerous  granules,  some 
of  which  were  oleared  away  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid.  Those  which  re- 
mained were  highly  refractive,  but  did  not 
assume  any  special  form  of  arrangement. 
The  interstitial  substance  was  beset  with 
granules,  some  of  which  were  albuminous, 
others  fatty.  It  was  most  abundant  and 
distinct  on  the  surface  of  the  spinal  arach- 
noid, where  it  infiltrated  the  fine  connect- 
ing tissue  and  minute  bloodvessels  of  the 
pia  mater." 

For  the  rest,  the  nervous  system  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  is  usually  gorged 
with  blood,  unless  death  has  taken  place 
late  in  the  course  ofthe  disease.  The  vis- 
ceral arachnoid  is  frequently  thickened 
and  opaque.  Dr.  Klebs'  has  shown  that 
often,  where  the  eye  detects  opacity  alone, 
the  microscope  reveals  extensive  cell  for- 
mation, punilent  in  character.  Softening 
of  some  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  has 
sometimes  been  observed  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Si- 
mon thinks  that,  "  for  practical  purposes, 
the  state  of  the  covering  membranes  of  the 
nervous  centres  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  index  of  changes  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctive, which  those  centres  in  their  own 
intimate  composition  have  at  the  same 
time  undergone  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
essential  phenomena  of  the  disease  during 
life  consist  in  disturbances,  more  or  less 
grave,  of  the  functions  of  these  all-impor- 
tant or<mns. "   Dr.  Klebs  describes  oedema 
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of  the  nervous  elements,  and  suggests  that 
this  may  explain  the  extensive  motor  dis- 
turbances which  have  been  observed  in 
some  cases,  in  which  purulent  effusion 
into  the  subarachnoid  space  has  been 
sliglit.  The  same  author  has  ot>served 
also  purulent  encephalitis. 

In  fatal  cases  of  the  simple  and  pur- 
puric forms  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  the  characteristic  anatomiciU 
lesions  are  almost  invariably  found.  In 
the  fulminant  form  of  the  disease  they  are 
otten  absent.  The  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  indication  of  morbid  change  in  the 
nervous  centres  are  exceedingly  few.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  in  these  cases 
death  has  occurred  so  rapidly  that  there 
was  insutficient  time  for  the  formation  of 
a  structural  lesion.  In  connection  with 
this  explanation  the  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
S.  Gordon  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
which  purulent  effusion  was  found,  al- 
though the  whole  duration  of  the  attack 
was  under  five  hours.  Practically  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  characteristic  anatom- 
ical change  in  the  nervous  centres,  in  cer- 
tain rare  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  is  a  phenomenon  analogous  to 
that  which  sometimes  occurs  in  rapidly 
fatal  cases  of  malarioxis,  variolous,  and 
scarlatinous  poisoning,  in  which  the  char- 
acteristic eruptions  or  lesions  of  the  dis- 
eases have  not  been  developed. 

No  lesions  manifestly  peculiar  to  epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis  have,  as 
yet,  been  found  in  other  organs  of  the 
body.  Such  lesions  as  occur  elsewhere 
than  in  the  coverings  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  usually  have  a  definite  relation 
to  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  or  genito-uri- 
nary  complications  which  may  nave  hap- 
pened during  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
Dr.  Klebs,  however,  describes  certam 
changes  in  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
kidneys  and  liver,  which  he  believes  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  the  fatal 
cases  of  the  purpuric  form  of  the  affection 
recorded  by  Dr.  S.  Gordon,  and  other 
writers,  an  excessive  fluidity  of  the  blood 
was  noted. 

History  and  Geographical  Distri- 
bution.— The  scientific  history  of  epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis  dates 
only  fW»m  the  fourth  decennium  of  the 
present  century.  At  that  period  the  dis- 
ease was,  for  the  first  time,  clearly  distin- 
guished as  an  independent  malady ;  and 
with  the  light  then  obtained,  outbreaks 
which  had  occurred  earlier  in  the  cen- 
tury, in  various  localities  of  both  the 


be  admitted,  for  the  first  recognition  of  a 
malady  as  an  independent  auction  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  malady  is 
new. 

In  1837  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis broke  out  in  the  southwest  of  France, 
and  prevailed  in  various  locaUties  of  the 
district  intervening  between  Bayonne  and 
La  Kochelle,  and  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  Pyrenean  frontier.  Dax,  Bordeaux, 
Auch,  Foix,  Narbonne,  and  Perpignan 
suffered,  as  well  as  the  two  cities  pre- 
viously named.  The  disease,  according 
to  Boudin,  at  the  commencement  and 
during  the  continuance  of  this  outbreak, 
chiefiy  showed  itself  among  troops  in  gar- 
rison. During  1837  and  1838  the  garri- 
sons of  Bayonne,  Dax,  Bordeaux,  Itoche- 
fort,  and  La  Kochelle  suffered.  From 
1838  to  1841  the  disease  was  prevalent 
among  the  garrisons  of  southeastern 
France,  particularly  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  Thus  it  broke  out  at  Tou- 
loUj  Marseilles,  Aigues-Mortes,  Nismes, 
Avignon,  and  Pon^aint-Esprit.  In  the 
course  of  the  four  years  1839-40-41-42, 
the  malady  appeared  in  succession  among 
the  troops  occupying  the  fortresses  of 
Strasburg,  Schelestadt,  Calmar,  Nancy, 
Metz,  and  Givet.  From  1839  to  1842  it 
prevailed  among  the  forces  at  Versailles, 
Saint-Cloud,  Rambouillet,  and  Chartres. 
Those  stationed  along  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, at  Brest,  L'Orient,  Nantes,  and 
Ancenis,  suffered  in  1841 ;  and  during 
1840  and  1841  the  disease  manifested  it- 
self among  divers  detachments  of  a  regi- 
ment scattered  at  Laval,  Le  Mans,  Ch£- 
teau-Gontier,  Tours,  and  Poitiers.  It  was 
during  the  outbreak — of  which  the  most 
remarkable  episode  is  thus  sketched  by 
Boudin — that  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  was 
first  obtained.  From  1837  to  1848  inclu- 
sive, forty-seven  outbreaks  of  the  malady 
were  recorded  in  thirty-six  of  the  eighty- 
six  departments  into  which  France  was 
then  divided.  These  outbreaks  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  departments  of  the  Loire, 
Rhone,  Bouches-du- Rhone,  Bas-Rhin, 
Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Landes,  Basses-Py- 
renees, Charente  -  InfSrieure,  Gard,  Vau- 
cluse,  Var,  Moselle,  and  Loiret.  The 
three  first -named  departments  suffered 
most.  In  1840  the  disease  appeared  in 
Naples  and  prevailed  in  the  Papal  States. 
The  same  year  it  broke  out  among  the 
French  garrison  at  Douera,  Algeria,  and 
during  the  next  seven  years  it  attacked 
numerous  towns  and  localities  of  the 
province,  affecting  the  civil  population, 
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cases  occorred  among  the  population  of 
DubUn.  During  1849  and  1850  the  dis- 
ease was  prevalent  to  some  extent  among 
the  French  troops  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
last-named  year  several  localities  of 
France  suffered  from  it.  Epidemic  cere- 
loo-spinal  menin^tis  appeared  in  Den- 
mark in  1841,  antf  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try until  1848.  The  disease  was  first  no- 
ticed in  Sweden  in  1854,  this  country 
again  suffering  from  it  in  1861.  In  Nor- 
way the  malady  broke  out  in  1859,  and  it 
prevailed  in  that  country  more  or  less 
until  1867,  if  not  to  a  later  period.  Dur- 
ing 1860  the  disease  was  prevalent  in  Hol- 
land; and  the  same  year  it  was  widely 
spread  in  Portugal  In  1863,  1864,  and 
W65  an  extensive  outbreak  occurred  in 
Xorth  Germany;  and  in  1806  the  malady 
broke  out  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  in  Ire- 
land. Cases  were  recorded  in  St.  Peters- 
burg during  1866  and  1867. 

In  the  United  States  (where  the  disease 
may  be  traced  back  to  Ine  commencement 
of  the  centvuy),  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  became  prevalent  about  the 
same  time  that  it  exhibited  great  activity 
in  Europe.  From  1842  to  1850  inclusive, 
a  series  of  outbreaks  took  place  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South  Illi- 
nois, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Md  North  Carolina.  After  this  period 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  inter- 
val of  comparative  inactivity.  In  1861  the 
disease  broke  out  in  North  and  Central 
ICsaotui,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
wnt  it  has  prevailed^  more  or  less  exten- 
nvely,  in  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  States 
(rf'the  IlnioQ,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Pacific  States.  In  1862  outbreaks 
were  recorded  in  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
L^iana,  and  Tennessee ;  in  1863,  m 
Bhode  Island  ;  in  1864,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  and  Vermont;  and  in 
1865,  in  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States.  During  1867  and  1868  the  disease 
was  active  in  several  States. 

It  must  be  heme  in  mind  that  these 
historical  notes  very  imperfectly  represent 
the  probable  prevalence  and  geographical 
distribution  of  the  disease.  They  simply 
include  a  brief  summary  of  outbreaks 
which  have  come  under  the  notice  of 
thoughtful  observers  who  have  published 
their  observations.  The  history  of  the 
malady  In  the  British  Islands  is,  perhaps, 
le«  liable  to  error  from  this  source.  The 
earliest  recorded  outbreak  of  the  disease 
occurred  in  Ireland  during  the  early 
months  of  1846.  It  broke  out  to  a  very 
limited  extent  among  the  bovs  living  in 
the  Rathdown  Union,  South  £>ublin,  and 
Belfast  workhouses ;  and  two  cases,  both 
m  females,  one  aged  17  years,  the  other 
36  years,  were  admitted  into  the  Hard- 


wicke  Hospital,  Dublin.*  Prior  to  this 
outbreak,  there  is  not  any  trustworthy 
history  or  the  presence  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
disease  existed  at  Blackaton,  in  Devon- 
shire, in  1807  ;■  and  at  Sunderland  in 
1830.'  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Bichardson 
saw,  he  believes,  a  case  at  Mortlake, 
Surrey,  in  1843.*  From  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  in  1846,  cases  of  a  similar 
malady  were  occasionally  observed  in 
Dublin,  until  the  latter  half  of  1850,  when 
they  became  more  common.'  There  is  no 
further  notice  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  in  Ireland  until  the  year  1865, 
when  cases  began  to  be  again  observed  in 
Dublin.'  A  case  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis was  observed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks, 
in  each  of  the  three  years  1856,  1858, 
1859,  in  the  metropolis.'  In  October 
1859,  a  &tal  case  of  cerebro-spinal  disorder 
with  petechial  eruption,  came  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Henry  Day,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stafford.  In  this  case,  hypersemia  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  copious  effusion  of  fluid  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  were  discovered  after  death. 
A  similar  but  more  rapidly  fatal  case  was 
also  observed  by  Dr.  Day,  in  the  Stafford 
General  Infirmary  in  September,  1865.* 
The  largest  and  most  fatal  outbreak  of 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which 
has  occurred  within  the  Umits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  began  in  Ireland  in 
March  1866,  and  attained  its  chief  develop- 
ment in  the  subsequent  winter.  Its  effects 
were  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  sister 
island,  and  the  brunt  of  the  outbreak  fell 
upon  Dublin.  Other  localities  affected, 
during  the  first  year  of  prevalence,  were 
Tullamore,  Parsonstown,  Mitchelstown, 
Thurles,  Clondalkin,  apd  the  Curragh 
camp.  Subsequently  cases  were  recorded 
in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Waterford,  Clare, 
Galway,  Meath,  Down,  &c.  The  cases 
were  not  very  numerous  in  Dublin ;  and 
in  the  country  towns  they  were  compara- 
tively few.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  in 
the  earlier  outbreaks  in  France,  the  mili- 
tary in  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  their 
strength ;  suffered  prominently  from  the 
disease.    In  some  of  the  country  districts 

'  Dr.  Robt.  Mayne,  Dublin  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Gervia,  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society's  Transactions,  vol.  ii. 

'  Dr.  John  Soott,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
186.5,  vol.  i.  p.  515. 

•  Social  Science  Review,  May  1865,  p.  398. 

•  Dr.  McDowell,  The  London  Journal  of 
Medicine,  1851,  vol.  iii.  p.  858. 

•  Dr.  Kennedy,  The  Medical  Press  and  Cir- 
cular, June  12,  1861,  p.  551. 

I  The  Lancet,  April  15,  1865,  p.  389. 
>  Clinical     Histories    and    Commentaries 
1866,  pp.  3-7. 
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cases  were  recorded  among  the  troops 
alone,  or  among  persons  in  immediate 
connection  with  tlieni.'  In  January  and 
February  1867,  an  outbreak  of  a  disease 
characterized  by  severe  rigors,  tetanic 
convulsions,  intense  neuralgic  pain  in  the 
bead  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  in- 
creased sensitiveness  of  the  surface,  obsti- 
nate vomiting,  restlessness,  and,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  by  a  dark  purple  erup- 
tion, but  of  which  not  a  single  case  died, 
took  place  at  Bardney,  in  Lincolnshire,  a 
village  about  ten  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  on 
the  verge  of  a  fen  country,  and  having  a 
population  of  1500,  the  bulk  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits."  Two 
cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis were  recorded  in  London  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1867.  One,  a  case  of  the  fulminant 
form  of  the  malady,  in  which  death 
occurred  in  twenty-seven  hours,  took  place 
in  June  ;*  the  other,  a  case  of  the  purpuric 
form,  in  which  death  occurred  in  seven 
days,  took  place  in  June.*  Since  the  at- 
tention of  English  practitioners  has  been 
more  fully  directed  to  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  by  the  late  outbreak  in 
Ireland,  so-called  sporadic  instances  of  the 
disease  have  been  noted  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  under  circumstances 
which  lead  to  the  surmise  that  the  malady 
is  not  so  rare  among  the  population  as 
had  previously  been  supposed. 

The  peculiarity  of  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  the  British  Islands,  its  epi- 
demic manifestations  being  limited  to  one 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  chiefly,  even 
in  recurrent  outbreaks,  to  a  small  section 
of  the  population  of  that  portion,  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon.  Notwithstanding 
the  wide  geographical  prevalence  of  the 
malady  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  details, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  preva- 
lence represents  a  general  diffusion  of  the 
disease  among  the  difi'erent  populations 
during  the  periods  of  its  activity.  The 
outbreaks  of  epidemic  cebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, as  a  rule,  are  limited  to  small  sec- 
tions of  a  population,  and  its  distribution 
is  by  a  series  of  isolated  outbreaks,  rather 
than  by  extensive  spreading.  This  was 
shown  remarkably,  as  already  described, 
during  the  outbreak  in  France  in  1837 
and  following  years,  when  the  ravages  of 
the  malady  were  principally  confined  to 


certain  garrisons,  and  even  to  small  sec- 
tions of  a  garrison,  without  aftectiug  the 
surrounding  population.  A  like  limita- 
tion of  the  disease  to  certain  detachments 
of  troops  was  observed  during  the  recent 
war  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  malady  to  small  portions 
of  workhouse  populations,  as  in  the  first 
outbreak  in  Ireland,  is  an  analogous  phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps  the  sole  outbreak  in 
which  an  extensive  difiusion  of  the  dis- 
ease among  a  community  has  occurred 
was  that  in  the  province  of  Dantzic,  in 
1864-65.  The  tendency  to  reproduction 
in  a  locality,  as  in  Dunlin,  was  particu- 
larly observed  during  the  great  outbreak 
in  France  from  18i8  to  1848,  when  the 
disease  reappeared  again  and  again  among 
the  forces  in  Baj-onne,  Versailles,  and 
Avignon,  notwithstanding  changes  of  gar- 
rison. The  freedom  of  England  and  Scot- 
land from  epidemic  outbreaks  of  so  widely 
spread  a  malady  is  very  remarkable  ;  par- 
ticularly if  the  seeming  occasional  cases 
of  the  disease  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  examples. 

Etiology. — (a)  Predispomig  Causes. — 
Age.  The  personal  liability  to  the  dis- 
ease is  not  governed  in  any  definite  man- 
ner by  age.  In  some  epidemics  children, 
in  others  young  people,  in  others  again 
adults  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  have 
suffered  in  greatest  proportion.  —  Sex, 
Generally,  and  in  some  outbreaks  very 
markedly,  viales  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  females. — Profession.  Dur- 
ing the  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  France 
from  1837  to  1849,  a  peculiar  proclivity  to 
the  disease  was  observed  among  soldiers. 
But  in  subsequent  outbreaks  in  France, 
and  wide-spread  outbreaks  elsewhere,  no 
special  liability  to  the  disease  was  mani- 
fested among  any  vocation. — Climate  and 
Seasons.  In  the  Eastern  hemisphere  our 
knowledge  of  the  disease  is  hmited  to 
Western  and  Central  Europe  and  Alge- 
ria, the  northern  boundary  of  the  district 
not  passing  beyond  lat.  6P  N.,  the  south- 
ern not  beyond  lat.  35°  S. — the  one  ex- 
treme closely  approaching  the  arctic,  the 
other  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  Western 
hemisphere  the  records  of  the  malady  are 
confined  to  the  populous  districts  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  United  States, 
from  lat.  30°  N.  to  lat.  48°  N.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  northern  and  southern 
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place  in  the  former  period  of  the  year, 
106  in  the  latter  (Stilte).  During  the  re- 
cent outbreak  in  Ireland,  the  brunt  of  the 
disease  fell  between  January  and  July, 
1867.  Of  85  outbreaks  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  noted  by 
Hirsch,  33  prevailed  in  winter,  24  in  winter 
and  spring,  11  in  spring,  1  in  spring  and 
summer,  2  in  summer,  1  in  summer  and 
autumn,  1  in  autumn,  1  in  autumn  and 
winter,  3  in  autumn,  winter,  and  sprin", 
and  6  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
year. — Locality  and  soil  do  not,  so  far  as 
yet  ascertained,  exercise  any  manifest  in- 
fluence over  the  disease.  It  has  been 
observed  indifferently  on  low  grounds,  on 
highlands,  and  on  soils  of  the  most  vari- 
ous character. — Sanitary  conditiotis.  No 
definite  relation  exists  between  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  and  the  sanitary  state 
of  habitations  or  of  individuals.  It  has 
prevailed  in  some  epidemics  alike  among 
the  affluent  and  the  impoverished — among 
those  who  are  well-fed,  well-housed,  and 
well-clothed,  as  among  those  who  are  ill- 
fed,  ill-housed,  and  insufficiently  clothed. 
In  certain  outbreaks,  as  in  that  on  the 
Lower  Vistula,  the  prosperous  classes  suf- 
fered to  a  much  less  extent  from  the  ma- 
lady than  the  poor  and  miserable,  who 
were  subjected  to  privation  and  to  much 
foulness  of  persons,  dwellings,  and  atmos- 
phere. 

(6)  Exciting  Cannes. — Fatigue  has  been 
mentioned  as  an  exciting  cause.  In  some 
of  the  early  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
among  French  troops,  France  being  at 
war  at  the  time,  fatigue  apparently  exor- 
cised a  determining  influence.  Again, 
during  the  recent  outbreak  in  Ireland,  the 
malady  appeared  very  early  among  a 
"flying  column"  of  troops  occupied  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Fenian  disturbance, 
and  exposed  to  great  fatigue  and  in- 
clemency of  weather.  But  fatigue  has 
played  little  or  no  part  in  determining  the 
aisease  among  the  civil  population,  espe- 
cially among  children  and  the  inmates  of 
workhouses  and  prisons.  —  Cold.  The 
marked  predominance  of  the  disease  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months  has  sug- 
gested a  causal  connection  with  cold. 
Hirsch  has  submitted  the  question  to  a 
detailed  examination,  and  with  this  result : 
that,  although  we  cannot  exclude  the  sus- 
picion that  the  temperature  of  winter  and 
spring  may  have  some  direct  effect  upon 
the  genesis  of  the  disease,  "  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  mode  of  living  incidental  to 
these  seasons  exert,  in  a  far  higher  degree, 
an  influence  favorable  to  the  nresence  of 


pearanee  of  the  disease.  Neither  foulness 
of  house  and  its  surroundings,  nor  of  the 
atmosphere,  whether  from  putrid  emana- 
tions or  from  overcrowding,  nor  impurity 
of  any  other  kind,  has  any  determinate 
relation  with  epidemic  cerebro  -  spinal 
meningitis.  But  Hirsch  remarks'  of  the 
outbreak  in  the  province  of  Iteintzic  in 
18(55,  that  "  the  disease  prevailed  exactly 
in  that  season  of  the  year  in  which,  on  ac- 
count of  inclement  weather,  many  indi- 
viduals were  crowded  together  into  small 
and  dirty  rooms  kept  constantly  closed  by 
their  occupants,  and  from  which  all  venti- 
lation was  excluded,  and  in  which  the 
before  -  mentioned  unfavorable  hygienic 
conditions  (dampness,  great  filth,  and  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  putrid  emana- 
tions) were  extremely  perceptible."  The 
causes  here  suggested  have  been  held  to 
be  not  altogether  inoperative  in  other  and 
more  circumscribed  outbreaks. — Commu- 
nication of  the  sick  rcith  the  vxll.  The  great 
majority  ot  observers  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disease  Is  incommuni- 
cable firom  the  sick  to  the  well.  Among 
the  minority  who  hesitate  to  accept  this 
dedu^ioh  without  reservation  are  Profes- 
sor -Hirsch,  Professor  Stokes,  and  Mr.  J. 
Simon.  The  facts  which  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  active  cause  of  the  disease 
being  portable  in  some  way  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing character : — (a)  A  child  was  seized 
with  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
and  died.  A  second  child  of  the  same 
family  was  attacked  with  the  malady  a 
few  days  later.  The  day  following  the 
attack  of  this  child,  the  mother,  who  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  it,  sickened  of  tlie 
disease.'  (6)  1.  On  the  8th  of  February 
1805,  a  youth,  aged  20years,  was  attacked 
with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  He  was 
nursed  by  a  woman  from  another  village. 
The  youth  died,  and  after  his  death  the 
woman  returned  home.  She  soon  sick- 
ened, and  she  died  of  the  epidemic  disease 
on  the  26th  February.  There  had  been 
but  one  case  previously  in  the  village.  To 
the  interment  of  the  woman  came  a  family 
from  another  locality,  the  f\meral  obse- 
quies, as  customary  in  the  district,  being 
performed  with  the  coffin  opened.  After 
the  return  home  of  this  family,  a  child, 
three  months  old,  sickened  immediately 
of  meningitis  and  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  a  man  who  had  accompanied 
the  family  to  the  interment  was  attacked 
with  the  disease,  and  died  on  the  2d  of 
March.  Lastly,  a  girl,  in  the  same  local- 
ity, who  had  also  been  at  the  fUneral,  was 
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years  respectively,  died  of  the  epidemic, 
oue  on  the  27tli  Januarj-,  tlie  other  on  the 
7th  Febi-uary.  The  clothes  of  the  de- 
ceased were  taken  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, and  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
girl  aged  Ave  years.  She  soon  sickened  of 
the  epidemic,  and  died  on  the  14th  Feb- 
ruary.' (c)  Boudin  relates  instances  of 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  garrisons, 
and  among  the  civil  population  of  towns, 
after  the  mtroductiou  of  detachments  of 
troops  among  whom  the  disease  had  pre- 
vailed or  was  prevailing  at  the  time. 

[The  occurrence  of  this  affection  in  gar- 
jrisons  has  been  too  frequent  to  be  other- 
wise than  important.  During  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States,  many  ca^s  oc- 
curred amongst  soldiers  in  camp,  and  at 
their  homes  in  Northern  cities  upon  their 
return  from  service.  Two  cases  at  least 
occurred  in  Philadelphia,  the  origination 
of  which  coincided  with  exposure  to  the 
effluvia  from  filthy  clothing  of  returned  pri- 
vate soldiers.  But  this  is,  most  probably, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
morbid  poison  generated  by  slow  organic 
decay;  not  at  all  necessarily  giving  proof 
of  somatic  contagion.  The  idea  of  the 
personal  communicability  of  cerebro-spi- 
nal  fever  has  met  with  no  support  in  the 
general  experience  of  American  practi- 
tioners.— ll.\ 

The  foregoing  facts  simply  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  active  cause  of  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  beingcommuni- 
cable  by  the  sick  to  the  well.  This  possi- 
bility, notwitlistanding  the  apparent  for- 
midable array  of  facts  to  the  contrary, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  dimculties  and  doubts  which 
beset  the  discovery  of  the  communicabiUty 
of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  will  have 
been  strangely  misunderstood  if  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  urge  upon  observers,  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  question  of  the 
possible  communicaoility  of  epidemic  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis  constantly  before 
the  mind.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  however,  a  caution  is  needed. 
The  term  "contagion"  is  used  t<»o  indis- 
criminately. It  has  been  so  long  employed 
to  express  the  manner  of  transmission  of 
disease  whictk  is  witnessed  in  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  or  typhus,  that  it  is  diffacult 
to  dissociate  the  idea  of  this  manner  from 


of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  or  typhus,  is 
not  possessed  by  the  malady  under  con- 
sideration. The  question  is :  Does  epi- 
demic meningitis,  like  typhoid  fever  or 
cholera,  possess  a  peculiar  contagiousness 
of  its  own,  a  property  of  communicability 
peculiar  to  itself'?  This  has  yet  to  be 
solved.  Another  explanation  of  the  facts 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  possible  com- 
municability of  the  disease  from  the  sick 
to  the  well  is,  however,  open,  and  is  set 
forth  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Diseased  grain. — Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
has  suggested  that  epidemic  cerebro-spi- 
nal meningitis  may  possibly  arise  from  the 
consumption  of  diseased  grain  after  the 
manner  of  ergotism,  and  perhaps  acro- 
dynia.  He  thinks  that  the  probabilities 
are  altogether  in  favor  of  the  suggestion, 
that "  the  cause  in  fact  is  a  diseased  grain, 
or  fungus,  contained  in  some  kinds  or 
flour  out  of  which  the  breadstuflb  are  made. 
This  fungus  may  not  be  present  in  lai^ 
quantities,  and  many  persons  may  eat  of 
the  food  without  getting  a  poisonous  part; 
but  one  will  get  it  out  of  a  number,  and 
this  without  any  communication  beyond 
the  breaking  of  bread  together :  the  dis- 
ease may  occur  in  one  member  of  a  &m- 
ily,  leaving  the  rest  free,  and  in  this  irreg- 
ular way  it  may  be  distributed,  in  an  epi- 
demic form,  over  a  lai^e  surface  of  coun- 
try." He  adds,  "If  my  hvpothesis,  as 
regards  cause,  be  correct,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  disorder  extending  widely 
in  this  country ;  for  of  our  cereals  used  as 
food,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population 
now  select  wheat,  and  our  wheat  gener- 
ally is  selected  for  the  market  with  great 
judgment  and  circumspection.  Any  cases, 
therefore,  tliat  might  occur  would  be  iso- 
lated, and  would  be  easily  traced  out  and 
prevented."'  This  suggestion  opens  out 
an  altogether  new  field  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  disease,  and  it  de- 
mands active  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion in  subsequent  outbreaks.  Dr.  H. 
Day,  of  Stafford,  has  endeavored,  by  ex- 
periments on  the  lower  animals,,  to  o'btain 
some  light  on  the  subject.  He  fed  three 
rabbits  with  unsound  grain  (wheat,  oats, 
ergot  of  rye,  and  mouldy  bread)  with  this 
result :  In  all  the  animals  a  spasmodic 
affection  was  produced,  and  in  two  in- 
flammatorv  changes  in  the  risrht  eve.  nro- 
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this — that  the  clue  to  its  explanation  has 
not  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Nature. — 1.  Jit  the  disease  malarious, 
as  suggested  by  sot»ie  wrUersf  The  out- 
breakii  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred 
in  malarioas  districts,  or  in  which  the 
malady  has  shown  an  intermittent  charac- 
ter,  are  too  few  in  number  to  admit  of 
much,  if  any,  doubt  resting  upon  the  an- 
swer. Thore  is  no  suificiiint  ground  for 
beUeving  that  the  malady  is  of  malarious 
origin.  Tne  numerous  examples  of  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  in  localities  free  from 
malaria  set  the  question  aside  definitely. 
Even  when  intermissions  or  remissions 
have  been  observed  in  the  progress  of  the 
malady,  it  must  not  be  hastily  assumed 
that:  they  are  consequent  upon  malarious 
poisoning.  Hirsch  has  shown  that  cei- 
tain  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, distinguished  by  intermissions  and 
remissions,  which  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, took  place  in  the  course  of  an 
outbreak  in  a  district  free  from  malaria. 
Further,  he  states  that  this  outbreak  pre- 
vailed at  a  season  (wintert  and  in  a  state 
of  climate  (intense  cold)  which  notoriously 
exclude  the  prevalence  of  malarious  dis- 
ease, even  where  endemic ;  that  the  period 
of  life  (1-5  years)  least  liable  to  malarious 
disease  furnished  the  largest  contingent 
of  victims,  while  the  classes  most  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  who  are  most  liable, 
escaped  the  epidemic  in  a  remarkable 
decree.  Finally,  the  infallible  test  of  ma- 
larious disease,  quinine,  by  its  inutility 
in  cases  of  the  epidemic  which  assumed 
an  intermittent  or  remittent  character, 
showed  the  non-malarious  nature  of  the 
affection.'  2.  Is  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  a  form  of,  or  allied  to,  typhus  ? 
Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  differs 
from  typhus  in  the  aspect  of  the  patient, 
progress  of  the  disease,  range  ana  course 
of  temperature,  form  of  cerebral  affection, 
character  of  eruption,  sequelte,  rate  of 
mortality,  anatomical  lesions,  and  man- 
ner of  dissemination.  Differing  in  all 
esseatial  particulars,  doubt  can  only  arise 
when  the  two  diseases  prevail  together. 
Under  such  circumstances,  cases  of  the 
fulminant  and  purpuric  forms  of  the  one 
malady  may  be  difficult  to  discriminate 
fktm  the  graver  and  more  rapidly  fatal 
forms  of  the  other.  Doubt  also  may  arise 
when  in  the  course  of  the  former  disease 
typhous  or  typhoid  symptoms  occur.  But 
such  a  doubt  japplies  equally  to  the  dis- 


which  class  of  diseases  the  term  epidemic  is 
now  well-nigh  alone  restricted )  ?  Or  is  it  a 
pseudo-epidemic  malady,  as  being  an  ex- 
aggerated and  more  prevalent  form,  from 
certain  climatic  or  other  conditions,  of  an 
idiopathic  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  ?  No  absolute  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  between  sporadic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  the  epi- 
demic malady  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  are  certain  broad  and  well-tlefined 
differences.  The  conjoined  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  covering  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  is 
the  rule  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, is  a  rare  exception  in  sporadic 
inflammation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  centres.  Again,  the  indica- 
tions of  blood-change  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  epidemic  disease  have  been 
witnessed  only  in  exceptional  cases  in  the 
sporadic  disease.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  exceptional  cases  are  in- 
stances of  idiopathic  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis or  of  the  epidemic  form  of  the 
malady.  This  cannot  be  determined  ar- 
bitrarily. It  is  certain  that  cases  of  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis,  indistinguishable 
from  the  epidemic  disease,  are  observed, 
in  the  intervals  of  prevalence  of  the  lat- 
ter, even  in  this  country  (H.  Day,  Wilks, 
&c.).  These  cases  are  of  much,  although 
as  yet  of  indeterminate,  interest,  in  refers 
ence  to  the  etiology  of  the  malady.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  blood-cliange  and 
herpetic  and  purpuric  eruptions  may  be 
of  nervous  origin,  and  consequent  upon 
the  profound  alteration  in  the  nervous 
system.'  It  has  been  suggested,  also,  that 
the  purpuric  eruption  of  epidemic  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis  may  be  one  of  seve- 
ral signs  of  a  general  tendency  to  purpura 
in  disease  at  the  time  of  prevalence,  and 
merely  an  incidental  phenomenon  of  the 
epidemic  malady.  Thus  in  Dublin  (1866- 
67),  purpura  has  been  observed  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  purpura  amon^  swine,'  contemporane- 
ously with  the  epidemic.  The  first  sug- 
gestion touches  a  very  curious  question, 
which  as  yet  does  not  admit  of  solution. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  form  of 
eruption  which  of  all  others  is  peculiar  to 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  the 
herpetic— 9,  form  which,  in  some  of  its 
manifestations  at  least,  as  in  herpes  labi- 
alis,  and  in  shingles,  has  singular  neurotic 
relations.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  has 
propounded  the  riddle,  Is  herpes  zoster  an 
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trunks,  if  not  of  nerve  centres.'  The  facts 
upon  which  the  second  suggestion  is  based 
are  of  interest,  but  they  form  too  narrow 
a  basis  for  conclusions.  4.  Is  qiidemie 
cerehro-spinal  meninijitis  a  disease,  sui  ge- 
neris f  The  association  of  symptoms  shows 
that  it  is  an  independent  malady ;  the 
aptitude  to  blood-changes  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  judged  by  analogy  with  like 
changes  which  occur  in  acute  specific  dis- 
eases, suggests  the  inference  that  it  also  is 
dependent  upon  a  specific  poison,  from 
whatever  source  derived.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion which  appears  to  have  the  highest 
degree  of  probability  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge. 

An  intercurrent  question  arises  here — 
Is  the  fulminant  form  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  really  a  variety  of  the 
disease,  or  a  aifierent  malady  altogether  ? 
Dr.  R.  D.  Lyons  maintains  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  Dublin 
in  18(56,  two  independent  diseases  existed. 
The  one,  characterized  by  collapse,  pro- 
fuse purpuric  eruption,  great  rapidity  of 
course,  excessive  fatality,  and  absence  of 
anatomical  lesion  in  the  nervous  centres 
after  death,  he  designates /eftrtsntjrra;  the 
other  was  the  disease  commonly  known  as 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  two  varieties  of  disease 
have  never  been  observed  except  in  the 
same  epidemic ;  that  they  pass  by  insensi- 
ble grades  the  one  into  the  other ;  that  the 


most  highly  developed  symptoms  of  the 
so-called /coris  nigra  sometimes  occur  to- 
gether with  the  most  marked  symptoras 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  and  tiiat  it 
is  more  consistent  with  experience  to  con- 
sider the  two  series  of  symptoms  as  indi- 
cations of  one  and  thesaiuc  malady,  rather 
than  two  maladies  going  forward  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  patient.  A  second 
intercurrent  question  is,  whether  the  pur- 
puric form  of  the  disease  be  of  scorbutic 
origin  ?  The  question  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  suggestion.  There  are  no 
facts  which  support  an  affirmative  an- 
swer; for,  apart  from  other  well-known 
si^ns,  purpuric  spots  are  not  indications 
of  a  scorbutic  taint. 

Treatment.  —  ProphylaeUc.  —  Igno- 
rance of  the  true  etiology  of  the  disease 
limits  our  preventive  efforts  to  general 
sanitary  measures,  applicable  to  all  epi- 
demic diseases,  for  the  purification  of 
houses  and  localities.  Mr.  J.  Simon,  re- 
cording the  conditions  under  which  the 
disease  has  prevailed,  writes:  "I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  best  sanitary 
precaution  wnich  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  can  be  taken  against  the  die- 
ease,  must  consist  in  care  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  dwellings."  He  adds,  however, 
"that  in  some  cases,  according  to  local 
reports,  the  distribution  of  an  epidemic 
has  very  decidedly  not  been  governed  by 
conditions  of  overcrowding  and  ill-ventila- 
tion." Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  should 


•  Dr.  H.  Dajr  (Lancet,  vol.  i.  1867,  p.  731) 

expresses  the  opinion  that  an  eruption  would 

probably  be  more  commonly  found  in  cases  of  |  {gad  to  the  atrefuf  microscopic  examina- 
sporadio  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  if  it  were  I  tion  of  all  breadstufts  and  farinaceous 
more  carefully  looked  for;  and  he  remarks  ,  preparations  in  use  among  families  and 


that  the  petechial  spots  which  he  has  ob- 
served in  cases  coming  under  his  own  notice, 
sometimes  do  not  appear  nntil  after  death. 
My  own  observations  coincide  with  those  of 
Dr.  Day.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  Trousseau's  so-called 
cerebral  or  meningeal  macula  (Lectures  on  Clin- 
ical Medicine,  Bazire's  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  459), 
a  phenomenon  of  wider  occurrence  in  diseases 
of  the  central  nervous  system  than  even  the 


communities  where  the  disease  breaks 
out,  and  the  disuse  of  such  as  maybe  of 
doubtful  character. 

Curative. — The  treatment  of  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  that  of  cholera.  The  evidence  of 
the  course  of  the  disease  having  been  ben- 
eficially affected  in  any  outbreak  by  the 
administration  of  medicine  is  ver}'  doubt- 


distinguished  professor  suspected.     I  may  I  ful.     The  too  common  rapid  progress  of 


add,  that  a  short  time  ago  I  was  present  at 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  patient  who 
had  died  from  a  syphilitic  disease  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  after-death 
lividity  which  seemed  to  me  not  uninstruc- 
tive  with  regard  to  the  purpuric  forms  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever.  Life  had  been  extinct 
eighteen  hours.  The  greater  part  of  the  de- 
pending portions  of  the  body  was  eochymotic  ; 
but,  in  addition,  many  livid,  circular  spots, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  a  few  of  larger 


the  malady  to  death,  as  in  cholera,  and 
the  nature  of  the  lesions  determining 
death,  necessarily  set  at  naught  efforts  to 
check  it ;  medicine  not  being  guilty  either 
of  inaptitude  or  inactivity.  The  control 
of  this  disease,  as  of  cholera  or  trichiniasis, 
is  a  question  of  preventive  rather  than 
curative  treatment,  and  must  depend 
upon  the  discovery  and  limitation  of  its 
cause.  In  the  earlier  outbreaks,  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  was  treated,  as 


size,  were  scattered  over  the  upper  aspect  '  an  acute  mflammatory  affection,  by  bleed- 
■■  - ..'-•--  «•  -  ingand  purgatives,  with  the  general  re- 
sult that  the  fatality  of  the  malady  was 
probably  almost  invariably  augmented. 
During  the  outbreak  of  18©6  hi  Philadel- 
phia, it  was  found  that,  in  the  more 
sthenic  cases,  cupping  the  nape  of  the 


(dorsal)  of  the  feet,  and  of  the  legs  beneath 
the  knees  ;  also,  over  the  upper  aspect  (dor-  ] 
sal)  of  the  hands,  and  of  the  arms  beneath  j 
the  elbow.     These  spots,  had  they  been  ob-  i 
served  in  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
would  have  been  designated  "  purpuric. "        | 
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neck  was  "of  essential  service  in  mitigat- 
ing, and  generally,  indeed,  in  wholly  re- 
moving the  neuralgic  pains  which  form  so 
prominent  and  so  severe  a  symptom  in 
many  cases  of  the  disease"  (811116).  "When 
the  state  of  the  patient  forbade  the  ab- 
straction of  blood,  dry  cupping  used  in  the 
same  locality  afforded  signal  relief,  and 
rendered  the  effects  of  vesication  more 
prompt  and  complete.  This  was  the  ex- 
perience in  one  of  the  least  fatal  outbreaks 
recorded.  The  experience  of  the  majority 
of  epidemics  has  been  against  any  blood- 
letting, local  or  general.  The  deduction 
to  be  derived  as  to  depletion  from  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  circulation,  entirely  coin- 
cides with  the  results  of  practice.  For, 
as  a  rule,  the  pulse  from  the  very  outset 
contraindicates  the  withdrawal  of  blood ; 
and,  if  in  any  case  it  should  seem  from  the 
general  symptoms  that  depletion  might 
exercise  some  control  over  the  central 
mischief,  a  thoughtful  regard  should  be 
given  to  the  future.  The  application  of 
oM  to  the  head  and  spine,  either  by 
means  of  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture,  in 
Esmarch's  india-rubber  bags,  is  not  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  blood-letting,  and 
has  furnished  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
results  of  all  direct  treatment  of  the  acute 
oerebro-spinal  symptoms.  In  its  use  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  prolong  the  appli- 
cation so  as  to  depress,  or  increase  the 
depression  already  existing  of,  the  whole 
system.  When  the  acute  nervous  symp- 
toms are  accompanied  by  marked  prostra- 
tion, it  is  advisable  during  the  application 
of  the  ice  to  swathe  the  limbs  in  hot  flan- 
nels, to  pack  the  legs  and  thighs  with 
hot-water  bottles,  or  bags  filled  with  hot 
sand  or  salt,  and  to  cover  the  abdomen 
with  thick  layers  of  flannel  or  cotton-wool. 
From  the  very  outset  of  the  disease,  care 
should  be  taken  to  economize  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body,  and  anticipate  its  fall ; 
and  in  cases  characterized  by  collapse,  or 
much  vital  depression,  the  application  of 
external  heat  in  the  nmnner  just  suj^gested 
is  a  cardinal  point  of  treatment.  Of  med- 
icaments directly  addressed  to  the  nervous 
symptoms,  opium  is  the  most  valuable. 
It  is  especially  indicated  when  there  is 
much  restlessness,  acute  delirium,  sleep- 
lessness, hypenesthesia,  or  painful  spasm. 
Morphia  is  the  best  form  of  administra- 
tion, and  subcutaneous  injection  pterhaps 
the  best  mode.  The  drug  should  be  given 
in  decided  and  frequently-repeated  doses. 


and  the  pulse  fuller,  and  the  entire  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  more  hopeful.  It 
seemed  probable,  however,  that  the  full 
benefit  of  the  opium  treatment  could  be 
received  by  those  only  who  were  subjected 
to  it  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack. 
Direct  experience  is  here  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  expectation  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  pathological  processes  involved  m 
the  disease  would  Qaturally  suggest." 

A  Committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  reported  favorably  of  the 
»ulphate  of  quinia  in  large  doses,  given  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  disease.  In 
some  instances  the  drug  seemed  to  abort 
the  attack.  The  committee  speaks  also 
of  favorable  results  reported  from  the 
combined  use  of  ergot  and  chloride  of  iron. 
[Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  of  Philadelphia,  as- 
serts the  recovery  of  a  number  of  cases, 
some  of  them  of  a  very  threatening  cha- 
racter, under  the  early  and  free  use  of 
tincture  of  chloride  or  iron ;  20  to  25 
drops  every  two  or  three  hours. —  H.] 
Some  American  physicians  have  given 
ergot  in  combination  with  belladonna  and 
belladomia  in  combination  with  quinine, 
but  with  equivocal  benefit.  Mercurials 
have  been  freely  used,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  calomel,  but  their  effect  has  been 
most  questionable,  except  as  purgatives. 
Their  indiscriminate  use  is  to  be  utterly 
condemned,  and  their  use  at  all  to  be  dis- 
countenanced. A  host  of  other  medica- 
ments have  been  made  use  of,  of  which  it  is 
requisite  to  note  only  iodide  of  potassittm, 
bromide  of  j^otasdvm,  and  arsenite  of  pot- 
ash. The  circumstances  under  which  the 
two  former  drugs  have  been  used,  and  are 
most  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  practitioner.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  aecided  good  has 
arisen  from  their  administration.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  of  convalescence  the  arsenite 
of  potash  may  prove  a  valuable  remedy. 

Of  the  general  treatment  of  the  patient 
the  hot  bath  (1020-100°)  is,  when  prac- 
ticable, the  most  important  feature.  The 
Committee  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation recommend,  when  the  surface  is 
cold,  friction  with  hot,  coarse  towels,  or 
even  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  after 
the  bath.  The  regimen  should  be  gene- 
rous and  nutritious  ftom  the  beginning  of 
the  disease.  In  the  acute  stages  soup  of 
some  kind  or  other,  or  inilk,  is  needed ; 
and  as  soon  as  appetite  returns,  solid 
viands  of  any  digestible  character  must 
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Their  administration  as  a  special  remedv 
independently  of  the  indications  whicn 
generally  govern  their  use  has  not  been 
followed  by  ji;ood  results ;  but  they  are 
called  for  when  the  condition  of  the  pulse 
and  the  aspect  of  the  patient  show  mani- 
fest flagging  of  vital  power.  The  seqvelce 
of  the  disease  must  be  traced  on  ordinary 
principles. 

Too  frequently  the  ^tate  of  the  patient 
as  to  delirium,  spasm,  and  irritability  of 
the  stomach  limits  the  use  of  medicine  to 
subcutaneous  injections,  prevents  the  pro-  ! 
per  administration  of  food,  and  restricts 
even  the  application  of  external  mea- 
sures. To  this  unhappy  combination  of 
unfortunate  and  uncontrollable  conditions 
the  ineflSciency  of  treatment  may  partly 
be  attributed. 

Bibliography.  —  In  addition  to  the 
references  in  the  text  may  be  noted  :  The 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Privy  Council,  containing  Mr.  J. 
Simon's  Memorandum  on  the  Disease,  and 
Dr.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson's  Report  on  the 
Epidemics  prevailing  alwut  the  Lower 
Vistula  in  the  beginning  of  1865.— Dis- 
cussion in  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Ireland  ;  The  Medi- 
cal Press  and  Circular  for  May  29th,  June 
6th,  12th,  and  l»th,  1867.— Transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol. 
xiii.  1866,  containing  a  Report  of  a  Com- 


mittee on  the  Disease.— Dr.  W.  H.  H. 

Githen's  Notes  of  98  cases  ;  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July, 
1867.— Dr.  S.  Gordon  ;  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1867. 
— Dr.  C.  Murchison ;  The  Lancet,  1865, 
vol.  i.  p.  41. — Prof.  A.  Hirsch,  Handbuch 
der  historisch^eographischeu  Patliologie, 
1866,  vol.  i.  p.  163  :  Die  Meningitis  Cere- 
bro-spinalis  Epidemica  vom  historisch- 
geographischen  und  pathologisch-therar 
peutischen  Standpunkte,  1866. — Dr.  Still6, 
Epidemic  Meningitis  or  Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis,  8vo.,  1867,  Philadelphia.  This 
work  contains  a  very  copious  bibliogra- 
phy, particularly  valuable  for  its  refer- 
ences to  American  monographs.  —  Q-. 
Tourdes,  Histoire  de  I'Epid^raie  do  M6n- 
ingite  Cerebro-Spinale  observle  k  Stras- 
bourg en  1840  et  1841.  Paris,  1842.— J. 
Ch.  AI.  Boufiin,  Traite  de  G«ographie  et 
Statistique  Medicales  et  des  Maladies  de 
End6miquce,  vol.  ii.  p.  564 ;  Paris,  1857. — 
Dr.  Sandford  B.  Hunt,  on  Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis  (Contributions  relating  to  the 
Causation  and  Prevention  of  Diseases, 
and  to  Camp  Diseases.  Edited  by  Austin 
Flint,  M.D.,  for  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission.  Ch.  xi.). — Dr.  Ed.  W. 
Collins,  Report  upon  Epidemic  Cerebro- 
spinal Fever  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  August,  1868). — Con- 
sult Hirsch's  monograph  and  great  work, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  already. 


THE  PLAGUE. 

By  Gavin  Milrot,  M.D. 


Definition.— The  Plague  may  be 
briefly  defined  to  be  a  fever,  usually  of  an 
adynamic  type,  accompanied  with  bubos, 
carbuncles,  and  petecluce. 

Synonyms.— This  is  the  xoe/«oj  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen ;  the  Pestilentia  of 
Celsus  and  other  Roman  writers ;  the  Pes- 
tis  ;  Typhus  pestilentialis  ;  Typhus  gra- 
vissimus ;  Typhus  bubonicus,  &c.,  of  many 
nosologists.  It  is  the  Febris  Adeno-ner- 
vosa  of  Pinel,  and  the  Peste  Orientale, 
Typhus  d 'Orient,  of  other  French  au- 
thors ;  the  Black  Death,  Levant  Plague, 
Pestilential  Fever,   of  English  writers. 

TV-    /"I 1 J  A !*.  Ai-  -  o a:_   _„/-,! J 


but  very  rarely,  the  popliteal  glands  have 
been  affected.  The  carbuncles  are  gen- 
erally on  the  upper  or  lower  extremities 
— most  frequently  on  the  legs,  but  some- 
times on  the  chest,  back,  or  cheek.  Their 
number  may  be  from  one  or  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more,  and  they  vary  much  in 
size  and  in  the  tendency  to  become  gan- 
grenous. The  petechite  and  vibices  may 
be  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  pyrexial  symptoms  of  the  Plague  dif- 
fer in  no  respect  from  those  in  other 
forms  of  pernicious  or  malignant  fever. 
There  are  the  usual  prodromal  phenom- 
ena of  lassitude,  rigors,  nausea,  headache, 
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thirst,  frequent  vomiting,  a  coated  tongue  I 
and  fetid  breath,  a  rapid,  weak,  or  irregular  ! 
pulse,  prostration  with,  perhaps,  tendency 
to  syncope,  in  some  cases  high  excitement 
and  delirium,  and  in  other  cases  heavi- 
ness and  stupor.  The  bowels  are  more 
frequently  relaxed  than  constipated,  and 
the  stoob  are  generally  dark  and  very 
offensive.  The  matters  vomited  are 
sometimes  nearly  black ;  and  the  urine, 
which  is  oflen  very  scanty,  and  in  bad 
cases  almost  suppressed,  is  occasionally 
sanguinolent.  Ueraorrhage  from  the 
mouth,  stomach,  and  bowels,  or  from  the 
respiratory  passages,  is  not  an  unfrequent 
accompaniment.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
tellect remains  unclouded  to  the  last, 
while  in  others  the  patient  dies  convulsed 
or  comatose. 

To  describe  at  length  the  different  va- 
rieties of  the  Plague,  which  have  been 
enumerated  by  authors,  would  be  veiy 
unprofitable,  and  only  serve  to  obscure  a 
subject  which  has  often  been  made  unne- 
ce'«8arily  intricate  by  extreme  verbiage  in 
the  attempt  at  over-subtle  distinctions. 
The  fever  may  vary  from  a  simple  syno- 
chus,  or  even  an  urgent  synocha  with 
violent  delirium,  «fcc.,  to  typhus  of  a  pu- 
trid type,  with  rapid  sinking  and  speedy 
death.  The  three  forms  or  varieties  of 
some  recent  writers  appear  to  be  merely 
three  degrees  of  malignancy,  according 
to  the  intensity  or  virulence  of  the  febrific 
poison,  the  constitution  and  condition  of 
the  patient,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  lo- 
cality attacked,  and  the  general  sickliness 
of  the  season.  In  an  epidemic  outbreak 
the  fever  is  usually  much  more  malignant 
and  deadly  at  first  than  at  a  later  period 
of  the  invasion,  its  intractability  and  fa- 
tality very  sensibly  abating  after  a  period. 
Sydenham  tells  us  that,  "  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Plague  (in  1665),  scarce  a  day 
passed  but  some  of  those  who  were  at- 
tacked died  suddenly  in  the  streets,  with- 
out having  had  any  previous  sickness; 
the  purple  spots,  wnich  denoted  imme- 
diate death,  coming  out  all  over  the  body; 
whereas  after  it  had  continued  for  some 
time,  it  destroyed  none  unless  a  fever  and 
other  symptoms  had  preceded. ' '  It  seems 
not  improDable  that  panic  has  often  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  very  rapidly- 
&tal  cases  to  which  the  name  of  '  Pcste 
foudroyante'  has  been  given  by  French 


During  an  epidemic,  many  persons 
have  often  been  aftected  with  glandular 
pains  and  swellings,  and  occasioually  also 
with  carbuncles,  but  with  so  little  febrile 
disturbance  that  they  have  been  able  to 
follow  their  occupations,  and  have  speed- 
ily got  quite  well  under  very  simple  treat- 
ment. Such  cases  have  often  been  the 
occasion  of  no  little  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  persons  should  be  considered 
as  infected  with  the  Plague,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  an  enforced  segregation  un-  j 
der  the  old  system  of  quarantine  police. 
In  connection  with  this  point,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  in  Egypt  and  some  other 
countries,  where  the  Plague  used  to  be  a 
frequent  visitant,  glandular  swellings  and 
carbuncular  disease  are  extremely  com- 
mon affections  in  most  seasons. 

DiAGXosis.— If  the  presence  of  bubos, 
carbuncles,  and  petechiee  were  an  invaria- 
ble and  necessary  feature  of  the  Plague, 
and  of  1)0  other  febrile  disease,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  greater  difficulty 
in  discriminating  it  than  there  is  in  dis- 
criminating smallpox  or  measles  from 
other  pyrexiae.  But  such  is  fiir  from  be- 
ing the  case.  Fevers  have  repeatedly 
been  alleged  in  certain  countries,  and  at 
certain  epochs,  to  be  cases  of  the  Plague, 
although  they  were  at  the  time  unattended 
with  these  external  phenomena ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  fevers  accompanied  with 
these  symptoms,  occurring  in  other  coun- 
tries and  at  other  epochs,  have  as  fre- 
quently not  been  designated  or  considered 
cases  of  the  true  pest.  Diemerbroeck, 
who  saw  much  of  the  Plague  in  Holland, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  distinctly  states  that  there  is  no 
one  characteristic  or  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom of  the  Plague;  and  the  remark  of 
Heberden,  that,  "on  first  breaking  out, 
the  disease  has  never  been  known  to  be 
the  Plague,"  strictly  accords  with  the 
observation  of  all  the  most  experienced 
writers  of  the  present  century,  as  well  as 
of  former  times.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  Constantinople,  or  in  Cairo,  no  physi- 
cian ever  ventured  to  say  what  was  the 
true  nature  of  a  prevailing  fever,  however 
fatal  it  might  be,  or  would  give  it  the 
name  of  the  Plague,  until  a  case  occurred 
in  which  a  distinct  bubo  or  carbuncle  was 
seen.    This  hesitation  was  mainly  due  to 
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or  not,  besides  the  Plague,  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  by  writers  of  different 
countries.  For  example,  the  endemic 
fevers  of  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
which  were  so  terribly  destructive  to  the 
Bussian  armies  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Turks  in  1828-29,  as  on  all  former 
occasions,  and  which  were  called  some- 
times putrid  typhus,  and  at  other  times 
pernicious  intermittent,  are  described  as 
being  often  accompanied  with  bubos,  car- 
buncles, and  purple  blotches  on  the  skin. 
Their  greatest  malignancy  was  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  dysentery, 
with  ordinary  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents, were  very  common  and  fatal ;  the 
latter  insensibly  lapsed  into  the  pestoid 
fever.  Tlie  worst  cases  were  evidently 
undistinguishable  from  the  Plague;  but 
the  authorities  studiously  avoided  all 
mention  of  the  word,  from  dread  of  the 
panic  among  the  troops  that  would  have 
inevitably  ensued. 

In  the  fever  known  as  the  "Pali 
Plague"  in  India,  to  which  reference  will 
be  subsequently  made,  the  symptoms 
were  often  closely  akin  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  pestilence  of  the  Levant,  &c. ; 
and  the  same  has  been  the  case  in  some 
other  pernicious  fevers,  both  in  India  and 
in  other  tropical  countries.  In  the  en- 
demic typhoid  fevers  of  Syria  petechisB 
and  enlargement  of  the  parotid  glands 
have  been  noticed  as  being  frequently 
.  present,  so  that  it  ha«  been  difficult  at 
times  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true 
pestilence;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
glandular  swellings,  and  even  carbuncles, 
not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  typhus  of 
our  own  country.  Some  striking  instances 
are  on  record  of  a  fever  directly  produced 
by  the  inhalation  of  putrescent  animal 
effluvia,  exhibiting  all  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  the  Plstgue.  In  the  Medi- 
co-C'hirurgical  Keview  for  January,  182.5, 
is  related  a  case  of  this  sort,  which  oc- 
curred to  four  sailors  at  Whampoa,  who 
had  gone  on  shore  to  buir  the  body  of  a 
comrade,  who  had  died  of  dysentery.  On 
digging  the  grave,  they  accidently  opened 
a  coffin  which  contained  a  putrid  corpse. 
Two  of  the  men  were  immediately  struck 
down  with  the  horrible  stench,  and  soon 
afterwards  were  attacked  with  fever,  ac- 
companied with  petechiie  over  the  breast 
and  arms ;  in  one  of  the  patients  a  bubo 
formed  in  the  right  groin  and  axilla. 
Both  men  died — one  on  the  fourth,  the 
other  on  the  fifth  day.  On  dissection, 
most  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands 
were  found  enlarged  and  hardened ;  sev- 


were  serious  for  a  few  days,  but  eventually 
the  patient  recovered.  The  fourth  man 
was  out  slightly  indisposed. 

To  make  use  of  so  uncertain  and  varia- 
ble an  attribute  as  the  contagiousness,  or 
the  degree  of  contagiousness,  of  an  exist- 
ing fever,  as  a  diagnostic  mark  of  the 
Pfigue— as  some  nosologists  and  other 
medical  writers  have  done— is  obviously 
illogical,  and  must  inevitably  serve  to 
mislead.  In  the  case  of  the  malignant 
Danubian  fevers,  several  of  the  Russian 
medical  officers  denied  their  pestilential 
character,  on  the  sole  ground  that  no  dis- 
tinct proofs  of  '■'■  contagion  par  attouche- 
went"  had  been  observed  ;  while  they  ad- 
mitted that  all  the  symptomatic  charac- 
ters of  the  true  Plague  were  present. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  cited 
where  this  fallacious  test  has  been  trusted 
to.  Indeed,  most  of  the  absurd  errors  in 
the  history  of  the  disease  during  the  pre- 
sent and  last  century  may  be  tracea  to 
this  very  source. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  necroscopic 
appearances  observed  by  Bulard,'  Clot- 
Bey,  and  other  French  and  Italian  physi- 
cians in  Egypt,  were  in  most  respects  the 
same  as  have  been  noticed  in  the  bodies  of 
patients  who  have  died  from  malignant 
congestive  fevers,  continued  or  remittent, 
in  other  countries,  tropical  and  temperate. 
The  viscera  and  their  investing  mem- 
branes, whether  of  the  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen,  exhibited  marks  of  great  ve- 
nous injection,  and  there  was  usually 
more  or  less  serous  efifusion  into  the  cere- 
bral ventricles, .  and  the  cavities  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum.  All  the  paren- 
chymatous viscera  were  loaded  with  fluid 
dark  blood,  and  were  generally  much 
more  lax  and  softened  in  texture  than  in 
health  ;  the  spleen  in  an  especial  degree. 
On  the  peritoneal  covering  of  these  organs, 
and  also  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
patches  of  ecchymosis  and  petechial  spots 
were  frequently  met  with.  Tlie  mucous 
surface  of  the  gastro-intef  tinal  canal  fre- 
quently exhibited  the  same  appearance ; 
and  the  stomach  often  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  dirty  viscid  fluid,  like  a  mixture  of 
bile  and  semi-putrid  bloiod.  Some  writers 
have  asserted  that  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  indeed  the  whole  lymphatic  glandular 
system,  internal  as  well  as  external,  are 
always  more  or  less  diseased,  swollen,  dis- 
colored, and  often  softened,  or  otherwise 
altered  in  structure.  Bulard  has  found 
the  entire  chain  of  glands  from  the  groin 
to  the  solar  plexus  enormously  developed, 
forming  a  compact  mass,  to  which  the 
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surrounding  cellular  texture.  Similar 
appearaucea  have  been  oltserved  along  the 
course  of  the  auxiliary  glands,  when  they 
were  chiefly  affected.  Clot-Bey  remarks, 
tlmt  the  bubos  in  the  Flasue  are  always 
formed  by  swollen  lymphatic  glands; 
th-^e  in  the  neck  and  about  the  angles  of 
the  jaws  being  independent  of  the  salivary 

f lands,  which  usually  remain  unaffectecl. 
!ven  in  cases  which  had  proved  fatal  be- 
fore the  outward  appearance  of  any  bubos, 
some  of  the  lymphatic  glands  were,  he 
states,  almost  always  found  on  dissection 
to  be  affected ;  the  morbid  change  vary- 
ing according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease, 
from  simple  enlargement  and  increased 
hardness  to  dark-colored  softening  and 
putrescent  degeneration. 

The  blood,  whether  drawn  during  life  or 
observed  only  after  death,  has  very  gene- 
rally been  found  to  be  darker  and  more 
fluid  than  in  health,  and  only  imperfectly 
coagulating ;  the  clot  being  loose  and 
pliable,  and  never  exhibiting  a  true  flbriu- 
ous  or  buf^  coat,  while  the  serum  is  often 
excessive  m  quantity,  and  occasionally 
more  or  less  deeply  sanguinolent.  After 
resting  for  some  time,  oily  globules  have 
been  sometimes  noticed  on  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  mass  has  been  observed  to 
pass  rapidly  into  putre&ction. 

Curative  Treatment. — There  is  lit- 
tle on  this  head  in  medical  writings  at  all 
satisfactory  or  encouraging  in  respect  of 
the  recovery  of  the  sick,  but  much  that  is 
admonitory  as  to  the  baneful  effects  of  an 
over-active  and  meddlesome  medication, 
and  of  neglecting  the  prime  essential  in 
the  treatment  of  all  fevers,  viz.,  the  inha- 
lation of  a  pure  atmosphere,  of  equable 
temperature,  at  all  times,  lx)th  night  and 
day.  Without  this  indispensable  condi- 
tion, other  remedies  will  be  of  compara- 
tively little  avail.'  The  perusal  of  the 
recorded  histories  of  cases  of  Plague,  as 
observed  at  Malta  in  1813,  and  in  Egypt 
in  1835,  leaves  the  impression  on  the  mind 
that  the  patients  would  have  fared  better 
had  they  been  treated  with  light  nourish- 

'  Nowhere  have  the  effects  of  crowding  the 
sick,  and  the  neglect  of  hygienic  measures 
in  fever,  been  so  dreadful  as  in  the  pest  hos- 
pitals or  lazarettos,  even  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  Dr.  Bulard  said  of  the  hospital 
at  Smyrna,  "  II  n'est  que  le  vestibule  du 
B^pulcre  :"  and  it  was  doubly,  literally  true, 
for  the  cemetery  was  within  the  walls  of  the 
establishment.  In  the  British  colony  of 
Malta  matters  were  no  better  in  1813;  few  of 
the  patients  sent  to  the  lazaret  left  it  alive. 


ing  food  and  cordials  frequently  adminis- 
tered, together  with  simple  sahne  or  acid 
medicines,  and  without  active  purgation, 
blood-letting,  and  such  energetic  mea- 
sures. The  treatment  which  is  most  suit- 
able for  ordinary  typhus  is  doubtless  tluit 
which  is  applicable  to  the  Plague.  la 
anticipating  or  in  estimating  results,  it  is 
always  most  needful  to  have  regard  to  the 

Eeritid  of  an  epidemic,  when  the  remedies 
ave  been  employed  ;  otherwise,  the  most 
misleading  mistakes  may  be  fallen  into 
respecting  the  value  of  remedies  or  modes 
of  treatment.  I  cannot  better  close  these 
few  remarks  on  this  head  than  by  quoting 
the  words  of  a  recent  experienced  writer,' 
in  regard  of  the  treatment  of  other  bad 
forms  of  fever,  viz.,  the  pernicious  remit- 
tent and  yellow  fevers  of  tropical  climates. 
"In  considering  this  subject,  it  should 
ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent situations  and  countries,  but  also 
in  different  years,  these  diseases,  what- 
ever the  form  of  fever,  may  vary  more  or 
less,  and  if  not  in  type  and  character,  at 
least  in  intensity  and  complications ;  so 
that  the  remedial  means  which  may  have 
been  found  useful  in  one  epidemic  may 
fail  in  another,  each,  it  may  be,  having  a 
constitution  of  its  own.  We  are  told  oy 
Sydenham  how  dithcult  he  found  it,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic,  to  deter- 
mine on  the  best  mode  of  practice  to  be 
pursued,  and  how  he  came  to  a  decision 
only  after  ingenti  mViibita  caiUela,  inteatique 
animi  nervia — an  example,  this,  well  de- 
serving to  be  followed." 

Natural  History,  Causation,  Pro- 
phylaxis. &c.— Prior  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeentn  century,  the  Plague  seems 
to  liave  been  as  truly  endemic— with  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  epidemic  violence — 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding our  own,  as  it  was  in  the  Levant 
and  in  Egypt  from  remote  times,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  during  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  London,  for 
example,  during  the  first  seventy  years  of 
the  century,  not  a  year  passed  without 
some  deaths  from  the  Plague  being  regis- 
tered ;  and  epidemics  occurred  in  1C03, 
1(5-25,  163«,  and  1665.  The  last,  known  as 
the  Great  Plague,  was  followed  by  a 
marked  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
fever ;  the  number  of  deaths  from  it  be- 
came fewer  and  fewer,  and  after  1679 
none  have  been  recorded  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  the  metropolis.  Whether  it 
continued  to  linger  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land after  this  date,  I  am  unable  to  say; 
for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  disease 
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day.  In  Holland,  too,  the  decline  and 
disappearance  of  the  pestilence  seem  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  same  time  as 
in  England,  or  somewhat  later. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
there  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
persistency  of  the  disease  in  a  sporadic 
form,  and  in  the  frequency  of  occasional 
wide-spread  outbursts  throughout  Europe 
generally,  many  severe  and  very  fatal  epi- 
demics occurred  in  different  countries,  as 
in  Poland,  including  Dantzic,  and  other 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  in  1710;  in  Provence 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  France,  and 
especially  Marseilles,  in  1720-21 ;  at 
Kochefort  in  1741 ;  at  Messina  and  other 
towns  in  Sicily  in  1743 ;  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Portugal  in  1757 ;  in  Wallachia, 
Podolio,  &c.,  in  1770 ;  and  at  Moscow  in 
1771. 

In  the  present  century  the  chief  seats  of 
the  pestilence  have  been  in  Egvpt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  coast  or  Barbary. 
For  details  on  this  point  I  would  refer  to 
a  "  Sketch  of  the  Geography,  Ac,  of  the 
Plague,"  in  the  Brit,  ana  For.  Med.- 
Chirurg.  Rev.  for  April,  1864. 

The  most  recent  recognized  appearance 
of  the  pestilence  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Benghazi,  between  Alexandria 
and  TripoU,  on  the  African  coast,  in  1858. 
It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Bartoletti, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Turkish  Government 
to  investigate  its  history,  in  a  memoir  ad- 
dressed to  the  Imperial  Society  of  Medi- 
cine of  Constantinople,  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in 
the  Quarantine  Parliamentary  papers  af- 
terwards referred  to.  A  brief  notice  of 
the  "  Pali  Plague"  of  India  may  be  here 
introduced. 

This  pestoid  fever  was  first  rec(^nized 
in  Cutcli,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  after  a 
season  of  great  scarcity  and  distress. 
From  that  year  to  1820  it  prevailed  in 
difTereut  places  in  Guzarat,  spreading  to 
Scinde  in  aN.  W.  direction,  and  also  to- 
wards Ahmedabad  and  other  places  in 
the  British  possessions  eastward.  The 
fever  was  remittent  in  character,  with  a 
great  tendency  to  become  continued,  of  a 
very  adynamic  type,  and  extremely  fatal. 
In  most  cases  there  were  glandular  swell- 
ings in  the  groins,  axillae,  and  neck.    Car- 


spread  to  numerous  places  in  Marwar  in 
that  year,  and  in  1837  on  w  the  middle  of 
1838.  In  1849  there  was  a  similar  fever 
in  Gurwah  and  Kumaon,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  1853  in 
Rohilcund.  As  to  tb  ^  na  ture  and  affini- 
ties of  the  fever.  Dr.  Morehead,  in  his 
valuable  Clinical  Besearches  on  Disease 
in  India,  remarks: — "The  description  of 
jail  or  hospital  fever  bv  Pringle,  in  his 
work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  has  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  the  fever 
at  Pali.  .  .  .  The  causes  were  supposed 
to  be  crowding,  filth,  and  effluvia  ftwm 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters."— Second  Editimi,  p.  158. 

In  every  country  where  the  Plague  (and 
pestoid  fevers  in  general)  has  prevailed, 
certain  local  conditions  have  been  found 
to  favor  its  developmcttt  and  spread.  ' '  The 
principal  of  these  are,  residence  upon 
marshy  alluvial  soils  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  near  certain  rivers,  as  the 
Nile,  Euphrates,  and  Danube ;  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  being  low,  crowded,  and 
bsMly  ventilated ;  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere; the  action  of  putrescent  animal 
and  vegetable  matters ;  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  food ;  and  physical  and 
moral  wretchedness."'  An  elevated  site, 
even  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
an  infected  city,  has  often  remained  quite 
exempt,  although  intercommunication 
was  not  interrupted — e.  g.,  the  citadel  of 
Cairo,  and  the  village  of  Alem-Daghe, 
near  to  Constantinople.  The  higher  parts 
of  Valetta  suffered  very  little  in  the  Malta 
epidemic  of  1813;  the  ratio  of  the  attacked 
became  greater  and  greater  in  descending 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
city,  towards  the  foul  shores  of  the  har- 
bor; and  so  much  less  frequently  were 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  and  more  airy 
stories  of  the  lofty  houses  attacked  than 
those  of  the  basement  floors,  that  it  was  a 
common  remark.  Dr.  Hennen  (in  his 
Medical  Topography  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean) says,  that  "  the  Plague  waa  a  dis- 
ease which  seldom  went  up  stairs."  It 
has  been  very  generally  in  the  crowded 
and  filthy  parts  of  a  town  that  the  earliest 
cases  of  an  epidemic  have  occurred,  and 
the  chief  sufferers  have  been  invariably 
the  poor  and  neglected.     The  state  of 
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aud  the  cattle  had  perished  in  great  num- 
bers from  an  epidemic  disease.  Id  1807 
the  destitution  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  iie- 
came  extreme,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
pestilence  commenced.  "Why  it  was 
the  Plague  rather  than  typhus,  I  know 
not,"  says  Dr.  Bartoletti;  "but  the  feet 
was  so ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  great 
epidemic  of  Plague  at  Erzeroum,  in  1841, 
was  also  preceded  bv  a  terrible  famine. 
One  of  the  essential  conditions  for  the 
production  of  typhus  was  wanting,  viz. 
the  agglomeration  of  human  beings  in  a 
conflued  space." 

Epidemic  Plague  has  generally  been 
preceded  by  a  sickly  season, — the  sickli- 
ness consisting  in  the  great  prevalence 
and  severity  of  the  ordinary  endemic 
fevers,  of  fluxes  and  other  forms  of  bowel 
complaints,  and  not  unfrequentlv  also  of 
catarrh.  Sydenham's  account  of  the  epi- 
demic constitution,  previous  to  the  great 
Plague  of  London,  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  what  usually  occurred  in  respect  of  the 
disease  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  this  and  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  the  Spring  of  1065 
catarrhs  and  pulmonic  disorders  were  very 
{irevalent  and  fetal.  About  the  same 
time  a  bad  form  of  fever,  attended  with 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  &c,  began  to  be  very 
common,  and  this  was  increased  in 
severitj  as  the  season  advanced.  Towards 
Midsummer,  cases  of  this  fever  (which 
Sydenham  calls  "pestilential")  were  ac- 
companied with  bubos  and  carbuncles  on 
the  surface  ;  then  only  was  it  recognized 
and  designated  as  the  Plague.  The  pes- 
tilence went  on  increasing  in  deadliness 
mitil  the  third  week  in  September,  when 
nearly  8000  died  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  although  two-thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  by  this  time  fled  from  the  city. 
It  had  then  reached  its  acme,  and  forth- 
with began  to  abate.  It  very  nearly 
ceased  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather ; 
a  few  sporadic  cases  only  occurred  during 
the  winter  and  followmg  spring.  The 
same  form  of  fever,  however,  as  had  pre- 
ceded the  first  recognized  cases  of  the 
Plague,  was  again  observed  throughout 
1666 ;  but  it  was  not  so  general  as  in  the 
previous  year.  Sydenham  expressly  says 
that  it  was  of  the  same  species  as  the 
Plague,  only  not  so  violent— recera  enim 
cum  ipsissima  Peste  specie  convenit,  rife  ab 
t&  nisi  ob  gradum  remissiorem  discrimi- 
natur. 


in  Egypt  in  1835  and  1841  were  ushered 
in  by  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  ordi- 
nary endemic  fevers,  in  some  places  of  a 
continued,  and  in  other  places  of  a 
periodic,  tvpe. 

The  influence  of  season  on  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  Plague  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  facts.  In  England  the 
pestilence  was  most  severe  in  the  epi- 
demic years  1603,  1625,  1636,  and  1665, 
from  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first 
or  second  week  in  October,  The  Plague 
at  Marseilles  taged  most  fatally  in  the 
autumn  months ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  at  Moscow  in  the  epidemic  of  1771, 
when  upwards  of  1200  deaths  took  place 
for  several  days  out  of  a  population  of 
150,000.  In  Constantinople  it  has  gene- 
rally reached  its  acme  in  September ;  in 
Smyrna  about  a  month  sooner ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
other  places  on  the  North  African  coast, 
where  it  has  usually  manifested  itself  in 
spring,  and  committed  its  greatest  ravages 
in  July  and  August.  Malta  suffered  most 
in  July.  In  Syria  the  summer  months 
have  ordinarily  been  the  most  fatal.  In 
Egypt  most  epidemics  have  commenced 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  gradually 
advanced,  reaching  their  acme  m  March 
or  April,  when  the  southerly  winds  are 
most  prevalent.  The  disease  generally 
ceased  in  .the  second  or  third  week  of 
June.  At  Cairo  it  never  continued,  it  has 
been  said,  beyond  St.  John's  Day,  24th 
June.  It  thus  seems  that  in  Egypt  the 
chief  prevalence  has  generally  been  a 
good  deal  earlier  than  in  other  countries, 
volney  remarked  tm  this  subject: — "The 
winter  stops  the  Plague  at  Constantino- 
ple, because  the  cold  is  great ;  and  the 
summer  lights  it  up,  because  the  heat  is 
then  humid :  while  in  Egypt  the  winter 
favors  it,  because  the  climate  is  then  warm 
and  moist ;  and  the  summer  stops  it,  be- 
cause it  is  hot  and  dry.  The  heat  is  only 
injurious  when  associated  with  hu- 
midity." That  the  peculiar  meteorology 
of  the  climate  of  Lower  Egypt  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  point  in  question 
seems  very  probable. 

Mention  is  often  made,  in  the  history  of 
Plague  epidemics,  of  the  weather  having 
been  before,  and  during,  their  prevalence 
remarkably  oppressive  and  distempered. 
This  was  notabh'  the  case,  according  to 
Maitland  in  his  History  of  London,  in  the 
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of  a  distempered  atmosphere,  that,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  "every  whit- 
low festered,  and  every  scratch  became  an 
ugly  sore  ;  a  tight  shoe  was  suflScient  to 
produce  a  livid  boil.  The  military  hospi- 
tals were  crowded  with  such  cases." 

The  mode  in  which  the  pestilence  has 
been  wont  to  manifest  itself  in  a  place, 
and  to  spread  among  a  community,  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said 
above  respecting  the  usual  antecedent 
state  of  the  public  health,  and  the  physi- 
cal conditions,  &c.  of  the  localities  chiedy 
attacked.  It  has  been  often  alleged  that 
outbreaks  of  the  Plague  have  been  known 
to  occur  amon^  a  population  previously 
quite  healthy,  immediately  or  very  soon 
after  the  arrival  or  introduction  ub  extra 
of  a  person  or  object  already  affected  with 
the  disease,  or  believed  to  be  impregnated 
with  its  infective  poison ;  and  that  from 
the  first  case  or  cases,  as  from  a  focus  or 
centre,  the  subsequent  extension  could  be 
distinctly  traced.  But  whenever  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  real  and  complete  history  of  the  facts, 
the  course  of  events  has  been  found  to  be 
much  less  simple  and  consecutive.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  the  past  history  of 
Plague  epidemics  rests  on  mere  rumor,  or 
on  most  imperfect  information.  It  has 
only  been  within  the  last  thirty  years  that 
thoroughly  trustworthy  records  on  the 
subject  have  been  published.  The  admira- 
ble Report  of  the  French  Academj'  has 
shown  that  the  pestilence  has  generally 
appeared  in  single  cases  or  small  groups 
of  ca-ses,  at  or  about  the  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent spots  or  localities  of  a  town,  or  per- 
haps in  different  districts  of  a  region,  often 
considerably  distant  from  each  other,  and 
without  any  traceable  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  persons  attacked.  Some- 
times several  towns  have  become  the  seats 
of  the  fever  nearly  simultaneously,  the 
intermediate  villages  remaining  exempt, 
while  at  other  times  it  has  advanced  in  a 
more  regularly  progressive  manner,  invad- 
ing a  number  of  places  "  de  proche  en  pro- 
c^,"  and  in  succession,  over  an  extensive 
tract  of  country.  That  the  Plague  may- 
be diffused  by  transmission  from  the  sick 
to  the  healthy  near  to  them — in  other 
words,  by  personal  contagimi — cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 


equally  true  in  respect  of  the  other.  The 
limits  of  the  present  paper  preclude  any 
discussion  of  the  various  important  ques- 
tions of  State  Medicine  connected  with 
this  subject,  and  which  relate  to  the  pub- 
lic measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  preven- 
tion or  arrest  of  the  Plague,  and  for  the 
protection  of  countries  from  its  introduc- 
tion by  shipping  and  other  channels  of 
intercourse.  To  such  measures  the  term 
of  Quarantine  has  been  usually  applied. 
For  full  information  on  the  subject  I 
would  refer  to  the  Repwrt  of  the  !^rench 
Academy,'  and  to  the  elaborate  documen- 
tary evidence,  and  report  thereon,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  and  printed,  liy  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  May  and  August, 
1860,  and  August,  1861. 

[Early  in  1879,  alarm  was  produced  in 
Europe  by  an  outbreak  of  Plague  in  As- 
trakhan, which  proved  very  destructive 
in  some  villages,  and  threatened  to  extend 
into  different  parts  of  Russia. 

There  is  evidence  that  its  existence  in 
the  same  and  neighboring  regions  reallj' 
dated  back  as  far  as  May,  1878.'  Even  in 
1877,  it  appears  from  Russian  ofiBcial  in- 
formation, that  Plague  had  been  widely 
scattered  in  Russia;  especially  near  the 
river  Volga.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1879,  its  devastations  became  known, 
as  they  occurred  in  Vetlianka  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  fishing  villages,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  Volga  for  a  hundred 
miles.  In  a  few  places,  the  mortality  was 
as  great  as  95  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 
These  villages  are  described  as  being  in 
an  extreme  state  of  filth.  Nothing  but 
fire  could  disinfect  such  localities.  By 
order  of  the  Imperial  government,  a  num- 
ber of  villages  were  destroyed  ;  their  in- 
habitants being  elsewhere  cared  for  at  the 
public  expense.  The  immediate  danger 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease  appeared 
then  to  be  averted. 

From  reports  and  papers  by  Dr.  G. 
Milroy,  J.  Netten  Radcline,  and  others,  it 
appears  that  this  outbreak  in  Astrakhan 
was  only  one  of  several  occurring  in  differ- 
ent places,  especially  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia,  since  1873.  In  1875  it  was  fatal  to 
about  4000  people ;  and  a  yet  larger  num- 
ber perishea  from  it  in  18^6 ;  although  it 
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B  does  not  seem  irrelevant  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  this  -work,  to  cite  here 
the  conclusions  of  two  eminent  medical 
and  ganitarv  officers,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention of  danger  from  Plague,  as  well  as 
bom  other  diseases  kindred  to  it.  Dr.  E. 
C.  Seaton,'  in  a  memorandum  "On  the 
Sntematic  Action  in  Use  in  England  to 
Prevent  the  Importation  of  Infectious 
Diseases,"  uses  the  following  language  : 

"Of  systematic  action  adopted  in  Eng- 
land for  the  prevention  of  the  importation 
of  infectious  diseases,  the  system  of  quar- 
antine (in  the  commonly  received  sense 
of  that  term)  forms  an  extremely  small 
part,  if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  said  to  be 
abandoned;  an  altogether  ditferent  sys- 
tem, called  the  system  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, having  for  some  time  past  been  em- 
irfoyed." 

Dr.  Seaton  quotes,  in  the  same  memo- 
randam,  with  approval,  this  expression  of 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Simon  : 

"A  quarantine  which  is  ineffective  is 
a  mere  irrational  derangement  of  com- 
merce; and  a  quarantine  of  the    Mad 


which  insures  success  is  more  easily  im- 
agined than  realized.  Only  in  proportion 
as  a  community  lives  apart  from  the  great 
highways  and  emporia  of  commerce,  or  is 
ready  and  able  to  treat  its  commerce  as  a 
subordinate  political  interest,  only  in  such 
proportion  can  quarantine  he  made  eflec- 
tual  for  protecting  it.  In  proportion  as 
these  circumstances  are  reversed,  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
I)aper  plausibilities  of  quarantine.  The 
conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  are 
conditions  of  national  seclusion." 

Accepting  these  views  as  correct,  it 
needs  only  to  be  added,that "  what  is  true  of 
typhus,"  in  regard  to  prevention  by  meas- 
tires  of  local  sanitation,  "ought  to  be  true 
of  Plague."  In  any  but  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical countries,  it  must  be  much  easier 
to  exclude  Plague  than  typhus.  There 
is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
non-appearance  of  Plague  in  England 
since  the  visitation  of  1665  has  been  due, 
not  in  any  sense  to  measures  of  quaran- 
tine, but  altogether  to  improvements  in 
local  and  general  sanitation. — H.] 


ERYSIPELAS. 

By  J.  Russell  Rbtnolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


DErramON. — An  acute  specific  dis- 
ease characterized  by  fever  of  a  low  type 
and  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
This  inflammation  exhibits  a  marked  ten- 
fcncy  to  spread  over  the  surface,  to  induce 
Krous  iniutration  and  suppuration  of  the 
areolar  tissue  in  its  neighborhood,  to  affect 
the   lymphatic    vessels    and    lymphatic 

Snds,  and  to  cause  serous  exudation  be- 
xa  the  cutis  and  the  cuticle. 

Stvontms. — Scientiftc  Nameg. — If/uuLit- 
itaf  (Greek)  ;  Febris  erysipelatosa  (Syden- 
ham) ;F.  erysipelacea  (Hoffmann)  ;  Bosa 
iSennert) ;  die  erysipelatose  Dermatitis 
(German) ;  Erysipele  (France) ;  lUeipola 
(Italian). 

Pojwlor  Names. — Ignis  saeer  (Latin) ; 
(lie  Rose,  der  Rothlauf  (German) ;  the 
Boee  (Scotland) ;  Saint  Anthony's  flre 
(England). 

Natctiai.  History.— Cattses. — Local 
irritations  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  appli- 

['  Seventh  Annnal  Report  of  the  Local  Got- 
cnnnent  Board ;   Sapplement :   Report  of  the 
lUdical  Officer  for  1877.] 
VOL.  I.— 21 


cation  of  blistering  fluids,  or  of  boiling 
water,  produce  dermatitis,  but  they  do 
not,  of  necessity,  cause  Erysipelas.  The 
inflammation  they  produce  may  be  very 
severe,  and  may  resemble  that  disease ; 
but  the  differences  between  such  common 
inflammation  and  the  special  malady  we 
are  now  describing  are  greater  in  number 
and  more  important  in  kind  than  are 
their  points  of  resemblance.  There  is, 
then,  some  "cause"  of  Erysipelas  over 
and  above  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
produces  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
There  are  some  facts  which  go  far  to  show 
that  this  cause,  or  that  some  one  or  more 
of  a  number  of  concurrent  causes,  may 
exist  in  the  "  individual ;"  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  jycrsons  are  liable  to 
suffer  fVom  repeated  attacks  of  Erysipelas, 
and  these  either  with  or  without  the 
slightest  provocation ;  whereas  others 
may  be  blistered,  burned,  cut,  torn,  or 
otherwise  injured,  without  exhibiting  any 
indication  of  the  existence  of  such  ten- 
dency. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  Erysipelas  sometimes  has  an 
"epidemic"  character;  and  it  is  still 
more  common  to  find  it  haunting  certain' 
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localities,  and  ihus  exhibiting  the  features 
that  we  term  ''  endemic ;"  so  that  in  these 
cases  its  most  eft'ective  cause  would  seem 
to  be  outside  the  individual,  viz.,  in  some 
external  circumstances.  If  we  admit,  as 
indeed  we  must  do,  the  special  liability  of 
some  individuals  or  families  to  the  occur- 
rence of  this  disease,  then  the  conditions 
underlying  such  liability  must  be  regarded 
as  "  predisposing  causes"  of  Erysipelas, 
and  we  must  seek  still  further  for  the  so- 
called  "exciting  causes"  of  the  affection  ; 
and  these  may  commonly,  but  not  invari- 
ably, be  found  in  accidental  or  other  in- 
jurics  to  the  skin,  such  as  exposure  to  cold 
or  heat,  to  moisture,  or  physical  abrasion. 
If  we  accept,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  distinct  morbific  agent — either 
epidemic  or  endemic  —  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  Erysipelas,  then  the  constitu- 
tional state  of  the  sufferer  sinks  into  com- 
parative unimportance,  although  we  may 
still  retain  some  belief  in  its  action  as  a 
predisponent. 

The  truth  as  to  causation  lies,  most 
probably,  not  between  these  two  ideas, 
but  in  their  combination  ;  and  such  con- 
clusion is  by  no  means  at  variance  with 
the  belief  that  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  factor  is  the  more 
influential.  It  may  be  that  either  one 
may  sometimes  be  so  potent  as,  per  se,  to 

Eroduce  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  more  proba- 
te that,  in  all  cases,  there  is  some  consti- 
tutional predisposition,  and  also  some 
agent  operating  from  without. 

Among  constitutional  predisponents  the 
most  important  is  that  of  which  we  know 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, viz.,  an  individual  or  family  pro- 
clivity to  the  disease.  The  next  in  value 
is  age.  Erysipelas  is  common  in  newly- 
born  infants,  but  rarely  occurs  between 
the  first  year  of  life  and  the  twentieth ; 
after  this  period  it  is  frequent,  as  an  acute 
afifection,  till  the  fortieth  year;  whereas 
in  more  advanced  age  it  is  seldom  seen 
except  as  a  chronic,  or  subacute,  and  less 
important  malady.  It  has  been  stated 
that  women  are  much  more  liable  than 
men,  and  especially  so  during  menstrua- 
tion, and  at  the  climacteric  period ;  but 
Buch  statement  is  not  supported  by  relia- 
ble facts,  although  a  woman,  subject  to 
Erysipelas,  may  exhibit  the  disease  with 
«■  (uinep.in.)  freniiencv  durinsr  the  catamenial 


by  far  the  most  important  cause,  acting 
from  without,  is  the  "poison,"  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  which  exists  in  one 
case  and  can  be  communicated  to  another, 
either  by  inoculation,  simple  contact, 
transmission  through  the  air,  or  by  fo- 
mites. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  work  to  deal 
with  Erysipelas  as  it  is  commonly  seen  in 
the  surgiciil  wards  of  hospitals,  but  with 
that  form  of  it  which,  arising  often  with- 
out any  distinctly  defined  external  cause, 
and  certainly  in  the  absence  of  any  proved 
contagion,  has  a  history  differing  widely 
from  that  of  the  disease  as  it  is  seen  to 
follow  surgical  operations,  under  circum- 
stances of  apparently  endemic  aggrava- 
tion. It  is  not  asserted  that  the  disease 
is  essentially  different  in  the  two  classes 
of  cases  ;  but  it  is  held  that  their  clinical 
history  is  so  different  that  it  is  desirable 
to  treat  them  separately,  and  to  confine 
the  description  given  in  this  "  System  of 
Medicine"  to  the  latter,  which  usually 
fiills  under  the  care  of  the  physician. 

Symptoms. — These  are  both  general 
and  local :  on  the  one  hand  there  is  fever, 
on  the  other  definite  structural  change  in 
.  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and,  it  may 
be,  in  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous 
tissues.  When  fever  precedes  the  ap- 
pearance of  redness  on  the  skin,  the  dis- 
ease resembles  one  of  the  exanthemata : 
when  local  inflammation  exists  before 
marked  pyrexial  change,  the  case,  in  its 
general  career,  is  more  like  that  of  pneu- 
monia, pleuritis,  or  inflammation  of  any 
other  organ.  The  former  course  is  the 
more  common  of  the  two. 

The  commmcemeid  of  Er3'sipela8  is  usu- 
ally marked  by  unea-siness  of  not  very 
dennite  character;  rigors,  slight  shiver- 
ing, or  only  a  feeling  of  chilliness  may 
mark  the  onset  of  the  malady ;  but  more 
commonly  rigors  do  not  exist  at  the  be- 

f Inning,  they  occur  after  several  hours  of 
iscomfort,  and  either  immediately  before 
or  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
local  inflammation.  Usually,  then,  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  rigors,  there  is  ma- 
laise, aching  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, thirst,  nausea,  or  vomiting,  diarrhcea, 
soreness  of  the  throat,  increased  heat  or 
skin,  and  frequency  of  pulse,  headache, 
I  criddiness.  confusion  of  thouirht.  feelinsr  or 
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two  or  even  three  days.  It  often  happens 
that  a  man  feels  well  in  the  morning  and 
at  mid-day,  but  towards  evening  is  un- 
easy ;  passes  a  restless  night,  growing 
worse  irom  hour  to  hour;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  observes  some 
redness  of  his  nose  or  ear.  Or  feeling 
better,  but  not  well,  on  the  second  morn- 
ing, he  goes  through  a  day  of  increasing 
discomfort,  which  becomes  very  consider- 
able towards  evening;  passes  a  second 
night  worse  than  the  lirst,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  delirium ;  and  the  special 
phenomena  of  Erysipelas  appear  on  the 
third  day.  But  their  appyearance  may  be 
delayed  until  the  fourth  or  even  fifth  day 
firom  the  onset  of  symptoms. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  in- 
flammation there  is  no  remission  of  the 
pyrexial  symptoms ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  sometimes  aggravated  in  intensity. 
The  usual  site  for  their  development  is 
some  part  of  the  head  ;  but  they  may  ap- 
pear in  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 
Local  disease  or  injury  of  the  skin,  or 
even  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  may  de- 
termine the  place  of  commencement. 
Abrasions,  scratches,  or  wounds,  wher- 
ever they  are  situated,  may  be  the  start- 
ing places  of  specific  inflammation  of  the 
skm  ;  whether  this  be  of  the  kind  we  call 
Erysipelas,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever.  But 
thi^  determining  power  is  not  limited  to 
such  injuries  or  affections  as  "break  the 
skin ;"  for  the  locality  of  appearance,  and 
even  recurrence,  of  Erj'sipclas  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  presence  of  gout  in  a  par- 
ticular joint  of  either  the  upper  or  lower 
extrenuty,  and  also  by  the  irritation  of 
diseased  teeth  in  either  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw. 

Usually,  howeverj  the  nose  or  the  ear 
is  the  point  at  which  the  inflammation 
may  first  be  seen.  The  change  is,  so  far 
as  my  own  observations  extend,  com- 
monly seen  to  commence  in  close  prox- 
imity to  one  of  the  passages  through  the 
skin^  t.  e.,  where  the  skin  undergoes  that 
transition  which  consists  in  its  becoming 
what  we  term  mucous  membrane.  Thus, 
not  only  at  the  nose  and  at  the  ear  does 
Erysipelas  begin,  but  it  commences  just 
where  the  skin  of  the  nose  turns  upwards 
into  the  nostril,  or  just  at  the  point  where 
the  skin  of  the  ear  loses  the  dryness  and 
other  characteristics  of  ordinary  skin. 
Again,  Erysipelas  often  is  noticed  first  at 
the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or  at  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids  ;  it  is  met  with  at  the  anus, 
about  the  genital  organs,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  recentlv-divided  umbilical 


very  tender  to  the  touch.  The  inflamma- 
tion extends  from  the  spot  first  affected, 
sometimes  in  all  directions,  but  more  com- 
monly in  one  much  more  rapidly  and 
more  widely  than  in  another.  For  in- 
stance. Erysipelas  starting  ftt)m  the  ear 
will  sometimes  extend  downwards  and 
not  upwards,  backwards  and  not  for- 
wards, and  so  on  ;  whereas  in  other  but, 
I  believe,  rarer  cases,  the  progression  ap- 
pears to  radiate  about  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions. At  the  advancing  edge  of  Ery- 
sipelas the  elevation  of  skin  (swelling) 
may  often  be  not  only  felt  but  seen,  and 
that  most  distinctly ;  whereas  at  the  re- 
ceding margin  there  is  so  gradual  a  de- 
cline of  swelling  that  it  would  be  diflBcult 
to  say  with  certainty  that  it  existed. 
Where  the  inflammation  is  advancing  the 
line  is  marked  not  only  by  elevation  of 
the  surface,  but  by  sharply-defined  differ- 
ence of  color ;  the  white  or  pale  healthy 
skin  is  invaded  by  a  distinct  line  of  red, 
with  an  occasional  streak,  branched  or 
not,  in  advance  of  the  general  boundary. 
Where  the  skin-affection  is  receding  there 
is  no  such  abrupt  transition,  but  the 
heightened  tint  of  the  most  active  inflam- 
mation is  gradually  shaded  down  through 
medium  and  mixed  tints  until,  without 
any  clear  line  of  demarcation,  the  skin 
is  found  in  its  ordinary  healthy  state. 

Sometimes  the  amount  of  swelling  is 
not  considerable ;  at  other  times  it  is  enor- 
mous ;  and  the  disfigurement  is  such  that 
none  would  recognize  the  features  of  the 
sufferer,  nor  for  a  moment  think  that  they 
were  features  at  all,  or  even  parts  of  any 
human  being.    The  amount  of  swelling  is 
greatest  where  the  skin  is  the  most  loosely 
attached  to  the  subjacent  structures,  and 
where  there  is  much  areolar  tissue  which 
can  be  distended  with  fluid.     Thus  we 
find  the  eyelids  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mouth  the  most  disfigured  in  appear- 
ance, and  all  trace  of  the  former  may  be 
completely   obliterated   by  the    effusion. 
,  The  swelling,  when  confined  to  the  skin, 
i  is  moderate  in  amount,  uniform  in  ele- 
I  vation,  hard  to  the  touch,  pitting  only 
I  slightly  on  pressure,  and  shading  off  on 
I  the   side  of  recession,  but   terminating 
more  or  less  abruptly  on  that  of  advance. 
When  the  areolar  tissue  is  much  infil- 
trated, the  swelling  is  carried  to  a  higher 
I  degree,  its  surface  is  irregular  in  elevation 
and  consistence,  and  there  is  often  deep 
j  pitting  upon  pressure.    Under  the  latter 
•  circumstances  there  is  generally  suppura- 
,  tion,  probably  determined  by  the  slough- 
!  ini?  of  small  or  larcer  portions  of  tlie  sub- 
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the  surface ;  little  bladders  are  seen  like 
those  produced  by  a  blistering  fluid,  or  a 
scald.  Whereas,  in  very  severe  cases, 
lar^e  bullae,  of  irregulax  shape,  make 
their  appearance ;  they  soon  burst,  and 
leave  dry  and  thick  crusts,  which  render 
still  more  hideous  the  face  that  they  have 
covered.  It  often  happens  that  the  in- 
flammation is  extending  in  one  direction 
and  receding  in  another,  so  that  Erysipe- 
las in  all  its  stages  may  be  witnessed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  individual; 
but  the  maximum  of  redness  and  of  swell- 
ing is  usually  reached  on  the  second  or 
third  day. 

In  almost  all  cases  there  is  distinct  in- 
flammation of  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
vessels,  with  pain,  swelling,  and  tender- 
'  ness  of  the  lymphatic  glands :  but  sup- 
puration of  the  latter  is  not  met  with  m 
ordinary  cases,  although  severe.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatics  is  most  com- 
monly observed  when  Erysipelas  lias  been 
set  up  by  a  poisoned  wound. ' 

The  pulse  is  generally  full  and  with  a 
frequency  varying  from  100  to  120  in  the 
minute ;  the  heat  of  skin  is  well  marked, 
perhaps  over  the  inflamed  surface  unduly 
marked  iu  comparison  with  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  generally.  This  may 
be  owing  to  the  local  arrest  or  diminution 
of  transudation  and  evaporation. 

In  a  severe  case,  recently  under  my 
care,  the  temperature  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  day  of  illness,  but  fifth  day  of 
eruption,  was  104°  Fahr. ;  on  the  next 
day  102|O;  on  the  following  10^°•,  then 
came  twenty-four  hours  in  which  it  ranged 
between  991°  and  100{O ;  to  be  followed 
by  another  rise, — coincident  with  some 
extension  of  the  inflammation, — to  102?°; 
after  which  it  became  normal.  The  even- 
ing temperature  in  this  case  was  daily 
lower,  and  sometimes  considerably  lower 
(2°  to  40  and  even  5°)  than  that  of  the 
morning.  A  similar  relation  between  the 
morning  and  evening  temperature  was 
observed  in  another  almost  equally  severe 
case  occurring  at  the  same  time.  The 
prevailing  relation  between  morning  and 
evening  temperatures  is,  however,  similar 
to  that  observed  in  other  acute  speciflc 
diseases,  viz.,  an  excess  of  elevation  in 
the  evening ;  but  the  variation  from  this 
general  type  is.  I  believe,  more  common 
than  is  supposed  not  only  in  Erysipelas 
but  in  other  allied  maladies.    It  is  quite 

plpfir  that  rplflnnpa  nrp    nf.tpndprl    hv    rp- 


exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  physician  ;  and 
yet,  althoiigh  so  slight  as  not  to  attract 
attention  in  any  other  way,  they  may  do 
so  by  their  eflect  on  the  thermometer. 
Lately,  for  example,  in  a  patient  appa- 
rently convalescent,  —  feeling  tolerably 
well,  and  taking  food  with  relish,  the 
temperature  having  been  normal  for  two 
days, — I  have  seen  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
thermometer,  unattended  by  any  return 
of  pain  or  malaise,  but,  upon  examination, 
shown  to  be  coincident  with  renewal  of 
the  inflammation  below  the  shoulder 
blades;  it  having  commenced  at  the  ears, 
extended  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  for 
some  days  stopped  at  the  level  of  the 
scapular  spines. 

The  fever,  as  measured  by  the  ther- 
mometer, is  very  variable  in  duration; 
and  the  temperature,  after  having  re- 
turned to  the  normal  amount,  may  ex- 
hibit several  re-elevations  coincident  with 
extensions  of  the  inflammation.  Usually 
the  maximum  is  reached  on  the  third  day 
of  eruption,  and  the  decline  commences 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth. 

The  pulse, — usually  exhibiting  an  in- 
creased frequency  bearing  direct  relation 
to  the  abnonnal  elevation  of  temperature, 
— may  revert  to  the  habitual  standard  at 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  not 
again  rise  far  above  this,  although  one  or 
more  relapses  may  occur,  each  of  which  is 
marked  by  a  rise  in  the  thermometer. 

Albumen  appears  in  the  urine  in  many 
cases.  It  may  make  its  appearance  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  or  even 
later,  in  relapse.  Unless  there  be  pre- 
existent  disease  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  small 
in  amount  and  of  short  duration ;  it  has 
been  noticed  to  be  absent  on  the  fifth  day, 
present  on  the  sixth,  and  again  absent  on 
the  seventh.  The  quantity  of  urea  is  in- 
creased, while  that  of  the  chlorides  is  di- 
minished. 

The  cowrse  of  symptoms  varies  widely. 
In  one  class  of  cases  there  is  a  speedy 
diminution  of  their  severity  both  locally 
and  generally;  whereas  in  others  the  re- 
verse is  observed.  Sundry  local  changes, 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  swelling, 
may  occur,  and  become  excessively  an- 
noying. Such,  for  example,  are  blind- 
ness, deaftiess.  and  impossibility  of  breath- 
ing through  the  nose.  But,  beyond  these 
and  the  relapses  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  there  are  others  depending 
unon  the  slouehine  and  suppuration  of 
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Diagnosis. — It  is  not  very  easy  to  con- 
found Erysipelas  witli  any  other  malady 
when  once  its  ordinary  symptoms  are  de- 
veloped; but  it  may  sometimes  be  inferred 
to  be  present  before  the  skin  has  shown 
signs  of  inflammation.  Where  there  is 
marked  pyrexia,  with  vomiting  at  its 
commencement,  without  notable  pain  in 
the  back,  or  obvious  change  in  the  mu- 
oooB  membrane  of  the  throat  or  nose,  but 
with  enlargement,  pain,  and  tenderness 
of  the  lympnatic  glands  in  the  neck.  Ery- 
sipelas may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  sospect- 
ed.  Attention  to  the  description  of 
symptoms  already  given  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  errors  of  diagnosis.  The 
spreading  character  of  the  inflammation, 
as  this  is  seen  in  the  skin  and  also  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  distinguishes 
Erysipelas  from  true  phlegmon,  where 
lymph  speedily  circumscribes  the  swell- 
ing. Although  the  sj'mptoras  of  Erysipe- 
las occasionally  exhibit  intermissions,  and 
by  no  means  rarely  some  remissions,  it 
would  be  difficult  now  for  the  mistake 
between  it  and  intermittent  fever  to  recur. 

From  what  has  been  termed  "diffuse 
cellular  inflammation,"  Erysipelas  may 
be  distinguished  by  a  constant  presence 
of  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  latter 
bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  affection  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  and  precedes  it,  as  a  rule, 
in  regard  to  time. 

Erythema  differs  from  Erysipelas  in  the 
comparative  mildness  of  its  general  symp- 
toms, in  the  absence  of  swelling  of  the  skin, 
and  in  the  tendency  which  it  exhibits  to 
form  patches,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
which  show  no  marked  tendency  to 
spread. 

Pathoixxit. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  cases  of  Erysipelas  resemble 
those  of  simple  erythema,  or  simple  in- 
flammatory redness  of  the  skin,  such  as 
may  be  produced  by  a  mustard  poultice. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  on  the 
other  band,  there  are  cases  of  Erysipelas 
which  resemble  more  closely  diffuse  cellu- 
litis  and  pysemia.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes there  are  patients  whose  symptoms 
are  those  of  phlebitis  or  of  inflamed  ab- 
sorbents ;  and  others  whose  cases  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  genuine 
phlegmon.  In  all  these  we  may  nave  no 
donfi  of  the  existence  of  Erysipelas  ;  but  ! 
the  idea  we  entertain  of  the  "  pathology" 
of  this  disease  will  be  determined  by  the  ire- 
qaency  with  which  we  find  it  assuming  this 
orthat  typical  form,  the  amount  of  import- 
ance we  attach  to  these  several  associated 
conditions,  and  the  clearness  of  our  knowl- 
edge about  them.  Thus,  Erysipelas  may 
be  regarded  as  a  disease  having  its  first 
local  manifestation  in  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem, or  it  may  be  held  to  be  essentially  a 
blood  disease,  always  called  into  play  by 
some  external  injury,  however  slight  that 


injury  may  be  ;  it  may  be  thought  to  be 
so  distinctly  hsemic,  that  it  should  find  its 
place  among  the  symptoms  of  pyeemia ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  may 
be  entertained  that  a  true  inflammation 
of  the  cutis  is  its  one  essential  condition — 
that  Erysipelas  is  a  morbus  per  se,  having 
powers  of  easy  association  with  each  of 
those  maladies  alluded  to,  but  being,  at 
the  same  time,  essentially  distinct  from 
all  of  them.  Those  who  entertain  the  last 
opinion,  again  differ  among  themselves, 
some  regarding  the  inflammation  as  iden- 
tical in  Its  essence  with  that  which  might 
be  produced  by  an  irritant ;  others,  as 
being  of  spcial  type,  the  result  of  one 
specific  poison,  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  system  is  the  »ineqttd  non  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  form  of  inflammation  which 
we  term  Erysipelas.  And  here,  in  this 
last  resort,  diversity  of  opinion  may  still 
be  found  ;  for  some  hold  that  the  poison  is 
developed  from  within,  that  it  arises  from 
"crudities,"  from  "digestive  derange- 
ments," and  the  like ;  while  others  believe 
that  it  is  always  imported  into  the  body 
from  without ;  and  it  would  seem  that  yet 
a  third  view  might  be  taken,  viz.,  that  it 
is  by  the  conjunction  of  these  two  elemeuts 
that  the  disease  is  established  ;  that  ia  to 
say,  neither  internal  conditions  (predispo- 
nents),  existing  alone,  nor  external  poi- 
sons (septics,  or  endemic  influences),  act- 
ing by  themselves,  can  produce  Erysipelas; 
but  that  the  outside  poison,  however  ac- 
tive, or  however  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
or^nism  it  mayl)e,  is  inoperative  unless 
it  hnds  in  that  organism  the  proper,  t.  e., 
"special,"  nidus,  conditions,  or  material 
for  its  development. 

It  would  be  passible  so  to  select  and  ar- 
range the  facts  about  Erysipelas  as  to 
make  them  support  any  one  of  these  theo- 
ries or  pathological  positions ;  but,  taking 
them  without  selection,  and  only  arrang- 
ing them  so  far  as  to  render  the  teaching 
intelligible,  the  conclusion  most  consist- 
ent with  them  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
which  is  expressed  the  last  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraphs,  and  in  the  definition  of 
the  disease :  viz.,  that  Erysipelas  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  tnat  it  may  in- 
volve the  absorbent  or  the  venous  sys- 
tems, that  it  may  change  the  character  of 
the  blood  ;  but  that  it  may  act  independ- 
ently of  any  such  complication ;  further, 
that  it  is  an  inflammation  of  "special" 
character;  and,  la.stly,  that  it  depends 
upon  the  action  of  a  particular  poison 
upon  a  peculiarly  predisposed  constitu- 
tion. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  slighter  cases 
of  this  disease  rarely  furnish  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  their  anatomical  con- 
ditions, but  analogous  states  of  the  skin 
and  neighboring  tissues  may  be  observed 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  severest  inflamma* 
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tion  in  cases  of  fatal  Erysipelas.  In  them, 
after  death,  as  well  as  durmg  life,  the  dis- 
ease may  sometimes,  but  of  course  at  dif- 
ferent points,  be  observed  in  all  its  stages, 
and  in  all  its  degrees  of  Intensity. 

The  skin  is  thickened  by  increase  of 
vascularity  and  of  serous  infiltration, 
while  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  lymph 
so  thrown  out  as  to  circumscribe  the  swell- 
ing. In  mild  cases,  no  suppuration  is  ob- 
served, but,  in  the  less  mild,  there  are  de- 
tached patches  of  suppuration,  sometimes 
affecting  the  cutis  only,  but  more  com- 
monly extending  into  the  areolar  tissue  ; 
whereas,  in  severer  cases  the  skin  may  be 
completely  separated  frpm  the  subjacent 
tissues,  and  this  for  a  very  considerable 
extent,  by  large  quantities  of  pus,  in 
which  shreds  of  sloughing  or  dead  areolar 
tissue  may  be  found,  semi-detached  or 
floating.  The  disease,  although  com- 
monly limited  to  the  skin  and  its  imme- 
diately connected  tissues,  sometimes  ex- 
tends to  the  deeper  and  more  important 
structures,  and  then  muscles  and  liga- 
ments and  bones  become  involved  in  the 
general  mischief 

Mr.  C.  de  Morgan'  states  that  a  very  im- 
portant feet  had  been  ' '  mentioned"  to  him 
by  Busk,  viz.,  "that  in  all  the  fatal  cases 
which  he  examined,  the  lungs  were  highly 
congested,  and  that,  on  close  inspection, 
the  smaller  pulmonary  vessels  were  always 
found  to  contain  pus ;  that,  in  fact,  a 
minor  degree  of  pysemia  was  always  pre- 
sent. He  (Mr.  Busk)  has  observed  the 
same  thing  in  the  small  vessels  of  the 
head,  when  that  part  has  been  the  seat  of 
Erysipelas."  Dr.  Bastian  has  found 
minute  embolic  masses  in  the  small  arte- 
ries and  capillaries  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions.  Some  of  these 
masses,  which  are  small,  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  white  blood-corpuscles ;  but 
the  larger,  irregular,  and  rounded  bodies 
are,  in  Dr.  Bastian 's  opinion,  amorphous 
masses  of  albuminoid  material,  separated 
from  the  blood-plasma.'  Dr.  Copland' 
says,  "The  veins  proceeding  from  the 
part  chiefly  affected  are  often  inflamed,  or 
contain  pus,  as  first  observed  by  M.  Kibes 
and  conhnned  by  Messrs.  Dance,  Amott, 
and  by  my  own  observations."  It  is  well 
known  that  in  many  cases  of  fatal  Erysipe- 
las evidences  -of  disease  may  be  found  in 
the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  bronchi, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  fauces ;  but  there  is 
nothing  specific  in  the  character  of  the 
changes  discovered  in  these  organs — no- 


of  such  general  blood-change  as  may  be 
associated  not  only  with  the  disease  now 
under  consideration,  but  also  with  that 
large  group  of  maladies  which  stand  in 
close  relation  with  pyeemia.  (See  p.  330.) 
Occasionally,  gangrene  is  found  m  some 
portions  of  the  inflamed  skin  or  cellular 
tissues  ;  and  this  particular  termination 
of  Erysipelas  has  appeared  to  me  the  most 
common  in  those  cases  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  dropsical  effusions.  Some- 
times the  Erysipelas  has  appeared  around 
natural  or  artificial  openings  made  for  the 
escape  of  serum,  and  then  either  portions 
of  the  integuments  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, or,  more  commonly,  of  the  genital 
organs,  become  greatly  inflamed  and  gan- 
grenous. The  association  of  gangrene 
with  dropsy  may  be  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  altered  blood-condition — which 
almost  always  exists  in  extensive  ana- 
sarca, whatever  may  be  the  seat  of  that 
mechanical  obstruction  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, and  which  determines  the  locality 
of  its  appearance,— an  altered  blood-state, 
moreover,  which  in  some  dropsies  appears 
to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  essential 
condition  for  their  development.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  blood-change,  there  is,  in 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  dropsical  effu- 
sion in  the  cellular  tissue,  a  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  vessels,  and  an  altered 
relation  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  parts 
involved:  and  there  is,  further,  a  simple 
mechanical  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion in  the  skin,  exerted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  effused  fluid  not  only  on  the  capilla- 
ries, but  on  the  vessels  which  lead  to  and 
from  them.  Thus,  dropsical  limbs  are, 
unless  reddened  by  Erysipelas  or  other 
conditions  not  essential  to  the  dropsy,  ill- 
nourished,  pale,  and  cold ;  and  a  slight 
addition  of  difficulty  to  the  already  em- 
barrassed circulation  of  the  part,  often 
ends  in  gangrene. 

Prognosis. — A  case  of  Erysipelas  is 
bad  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of 
the  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  over 
those  of  simple  inflammation.  It  is  bad 
just  in  the  degree  to  which  it  resembles 
typhoid  fever  or  pyaemia,  rather  than  sim- 
ple dermatitis.  Mere  extent  of  inflamma- 
tion is  not  of  itself  of  evil  augury ;  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation  is  of  no  greater 
value;  but  a  very  rapid  and  weak  pulse, 
with  a  dry  brown  tongue,  and  low  mut- 
tering delirium,  with  marked  prostration 
of  the  strength,  is  of  almost  fatal  omen. 
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eased  meat.  &c. ;  or  whether  it  has  been 
conveyed  tnrough  the  air,  or  by  other 
means,  to  a  wounded  surface,  placed 
where  Erysipelas  is  endemic. 

The  extremes  of  a^e,  the  presence  of 
disease  in  either  the  kidneys  or  the  liver, 
the  dropsical  constitution,  a  state  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  or  of  any  morbid 
blood-condition,  are  prognostic  of  an  un- 
favorable termination. 

The  extension  of  Erysipelas  to  the 
throat  may  introduce  a  source  of  danger 
altogether  different  from  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  disease  itself.  Life  may  be 
threatened  and  indeed  terminated,  and 
that  too  very  suddenly,  by  apnoea.  The 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  may  bring 
about  serous  or  other  infiltration  of  the 
neighboring  submucous  tissues,  and  the 
opening  into  the  windpipe  may  be  closed. 
In  Erysipelas  of  the  head  or  neck  it  will 
always,  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  throat  most  carefully,  and  to  observe 
the  manner  and  number  of  respirations, 
as  well  as  the  tint  of  the  skin,  in  order  to 
guard  the  prognosis  against  a  false 
security.  It  is  tne  more  necessary  to  do 
this,  because  in  some  cases  the  patient — 
owing  probably  to  the  dulled  state  of  his 
sensations  and  perceptions,  brought  about 
by  the  poisoned  condition  of  his  blood — 
may  make  no  complaint  of  dyspnoea,  or  of 
discomfort  in  the  throat;  whereas  an 
altered  tone  of  voice  or  cough,  an  occa- 
sionally hurried  respiration,  a  slight 
lividity  of  the  lips  or  finger  nails,  an  undue 
movement  of  the  alee  nasi,  or  any  other 
signs  of  impaired  respiration,  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  danger  the  most  grave 
and  imminent. 

Again,  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of 
disturbance  in  the  nervous  centres,  over 
and  above,  or  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
which  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  gene- 
ral febrile  condition,  is  of  very  serious 
omen.  The  occurrence  of  delirium,  and 
especially  of  nocturnal  delirimn,  is  of  com- 

Saratively  little  importance;  but  a  marked 
rowsiness — sometimes  alternating  with 
delirium,  sometimes  persisting  and  in- 
creasing in  intensity — is  a  very  serious 
symptom,  forecasting  that  mode  of  termi- 
nation which  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Ery- 
sipelas, viz.,  "  coma"  from  either  effusion 
within  the  cranium  or  impairment  of  the 
biain-nutrition  by  embolism  of  the  small 
vessels.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
probable  that  in  all  cases  terminating 
thus,  there  is  or  has  been  an  extension  or 


of  that  embolic  occlusion  of  vessels  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bastian.  In  the  latter 
class  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  probably 
due  partly  to  the  direct  effect  of  altered 
blood  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  also 
to  the  indirect  effects  of  that  alteration  in 
leading  to  passive  efilision,  or  unobsti-ucted 
circulation.  The  relation  between  dropsy 
and  Erysipelas  has  already  elicited  re- 
mark. 

Erysipelas  is  a  much  more  serious  dis- 
ease when  epidemic  or  endemic  than  when 
it  occurs  sporadically  ;  and  the  "  type"  of 
the  epidemic — as  observed  in  other  in- 
stances which  have  been  watched  to  their 
termination — will  be  the  basis  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  a  par- 
ticular case. 

It  is  said  that  the  wandering  or  "er- 
ratic" form  of  the  disease  is  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  but  in  my  own 
experience  cases  have  exhibited  this  cha- 
racter to  a  high  degree  and  yet  have  not 
only  terminated  happily,  but  have  never 
exhibited  the  slightest  disposition  to  do 
otherwise. 

The  cases  of  Erysipelas  which  are  the 
most  dangerous  are  those  which,  com- 
monly occurring  after  wounds  of  consid- 
erable extent— either  accidentally  or  scien- 
tifically produced  —  are  attended  with 
much  difluse  cellular  inflammation ;  and 
which,  finding  their  way,  if  not  from 
their  commencement,  at  least  very  early 
in  their  history,  into  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon, will  not  be  described  in  this  place. 

Tbeatment.— As  I  believe  that  the 
class  of  cases  which  have  been  described 
in  such  manner  as  to  justify  the  use  of 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  do  not  exist  ex- 
cept in  the  histories  of  the  past  and  the 
imaginations  of  the  present,  it  appears  to 
me  unnecessary  to  say  how  much  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  man, 
provided  that  he  is  found  in  a  condition 
that  we  may  never  meet  with. 

The  general  medical  treatment  of  Ery- 
sipelas resembles  rather  that  of  the  ady- 
namic fevers  than  of  inflammations,  even 
supposing  that  the  latter  should  present 
occasionally  what  is  called  a  "sthenic" 
form.  Almost  all  the  cases — so  far  as  my 
own  experience  reaches,  all — that  come 
under  the  care  of  the  physician  from  the 
firet,  not  only  bear  well,  but  are  positively 
benefited  by,  supporting  and  tonic  treat- 
ment. The  kind  and  degree  of  such 
treatment  must  be  detemiined  by,  and 
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is  gained  by  such  use  of  salines,  or  any 
other  general  treatment,  as  shall  do  more 
than  maintain  a  normal  amount  of  the 
secretions.  Thus,  in  very  mild  cases, 
in  persons  of  average  health,  one  or  two 
doses  of  the  simplest  saline  aperient  may 
be  all  that  is  requisite.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  more  severe,  and  exhibits  a  ten- 
dency to  spread  after  the  balance  of 
secretion  has  been  restored,  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  becoming  restless  and 
exhausted,  the  most  efficacious  general 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration 
of  bark  with  ammonia,  during  the  day, 
and  an  efficient  but  not  heroic  opiate  at 
night.  Should  the  adynamic  symptoms 
increase,  large  quantities  of  alcoholic 
stimulant  are  required  at  short  intervals ; 
and  the  amount  tliat  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  is  as  large  as  that  which  has 
been  fouud  useful  in  any  of  the  specific 
fevers. 

[In  the  period  preceding  the  recent 
prevalence  of  alcoholic  stimulation  in 
practice,  ample  opportunity  occurred  for 
the  observation  of  cases  of  hospital  Ery- 
sipelas, in  the  treatment  of  which  the  use 
of  alcohol  was  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule ;  and  which  often  did  very  well 
without  any  stimulation  at  all.'  The 
same  experience  has  been  prolonged  much 
later  with  cases  occurring  in  private  med- 
ical practice.  The  conviction  has  hence 
resulted,  that  neither  alcohol  nor  the 
tincture  of  iron  is  a  necessity  in  all  cases 
of  Erysipelas.  Like  other  inflammatory 
affections  (see  the  last  sentence  under 
Pathology,  supra),  it  may  occur  with 
either  a  sthenic  or  an  asthenic  type. — H.] 

The  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  by 
fer  the  most  useful  medicine  that  I  know 
of  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  So 
marked  is  its  action  that  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  exert  a  "si^ecific" 
influence  in  Erysipelas;  but  without  as- 
serting that  it  possesses  such  power  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  "  specific,"  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  its  utility  appears 
equally  great  in  diphtheria,  and  perhaps 
still  greater  in  cases  of  diphtheroid  sore 
throat.  The  essential  condition  of  its 
success  is  its  administration  in  large  and 
quickly  repeated  doses ;  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  disappointment  has  arisen  m 
the  use  of  this  tincture  of  iron,  but  in 
most  of  these  instances  the  tincture  has 
been  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
ims three  times  daily,  and  such  doses  are 
certainly  useless.  But  when  the  tincture 
is  given  in  doses  of  forty  minims,  or  even 


minims  of  the  tincture  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  spirit  of  chloroform  and  gly- 
cerine, with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water. 
The  effects  of  this  medicine  may  be  seen 
sometimes  after  the  first,  often  after  the 
second,  dose :  the  local  inflammation 
ceases  to  extend ;  the  inflamed  part  be- 
comes paler,  less  tender,  less  swollen ;  the 
feeling  of  exhaustion  is  diminished,  and 
with  it  such  symptoms  of  exhaustion  as 
exaggerated  frequency  of  pulse,  and  dry 
brown  tongue ;  the  temperature  falls  ;  and 
sleep  frequently  ensues.  As  soon  as  such 
changes  take  place  the  quantity  of  the 
tincture  may  be  reduced.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, safe  to  trust  to  this  medicine  alone ; 
alcoholic  stimulant  is  often  required  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  action  of  the  former 
has  been  too  obvious  in  numerous  cases 
for  it  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
latter,  or  to  be  mistaken  for  those  cura- 
tive processes  which  occur  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease. 

In  the  local  treatment  of  Erysipelas  two 
things  are  to  be  strenuously  avoided ;  the 
one  anything  which  shall  exjKtse  the  skin 
to  variations  of  temperature,  and  the 
other  anything  which  shall  interrupt  its 
natural  function.  Among  the  former  are 
included  exposure  to  draughts,  and  to  the 
chilling  effect  of  wet  applications  ;  among 
the  latter  the  covering  of  the  skin  with 
any  oily  matters,  ointments,  &c.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  frequently  to  see  Erysipe- 
las spreading  rapidly  under  the  use  of 
"cooling  lotions,"  and  to  see  it  arrested 
by  their  discontinuance,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  simple  dry  flour,  violet  powder,  or 
oxide  of  zinc — the  inflamed  part  being 
sometimes  covered  lightly  with  dry  cotton 
wool ;  the  latter,  however,  being  really 
necessary  only  when  wishing  to  protect 
the  patient  from  such  draughts  of  air  as 
are  almost  unavoidable  in  any  large  rooms, 
and  which  are  sometimes  quite  unavoida- 
ble, and  absolutely  pernicious  to  certain 
classes  of  cases  which  find  their  way  into 
the  very  well-ventilated  wards  of  hospitals. 

The  application  of  collodion  has  ap- 
peared to  me  of  use  only  when  the  Eiy- 
sipelas  has  been  closely  limited  in  extent. 
Its  application  over  a  large  surface  has 
not  only  failed  to  do  good,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  cracking  and  leaving  rough 
edges,  has  done  positive  harm. 

[Not  only  by  this  application,  but  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  ice  water, 
&c.,  the  direct  suppression  of  the  cuta- 
neous affection  over  an  extended  surfiice 
appears  to  be  unsafe ;  being  sometimes 
followed  (as  in  the  analogous  instances  of 
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been,  and  is,  the  application  of  nitrate  of ' 
alver,  and  there  are  facta  to  warrant  tliis 
approvuL    It  is  desirable,  however,  not  | 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  \ 
measure.    When  nitrate  of  silver  is  ap-  | 
plied  in  such  manner  as  to  afi'ect  the  in-  { 
t^ty  of  the  true  skin,  I  have  seen  Ery-  | 
sipelas  start  from  the  line  of  its  application 
as  firom  a  new  focus ;  and  when,  on  the 
otiier  band,  this  evil  has  been  carefully  I 
avoided,  I  have  seen  the  Erysipelas  ex-  | 
tend  through  the  line  upon  which  it  had 
been  used. 

[At  the  very  beginning  of  an  attack  of 
Erysipelas,  a  facility  of  arrest  by  the 
mildest  emollient  applications,  especially 
&e»h  lard  or  cold  cream  (unguentum  aquse 
loea;),  reminds  one  of  the  prevention  of  a 
coDflagration  by  the  extinction  of  a  fire  at 
it9  commencement.  Probably  no  local 
application  will  do  more  good  at  any 
st^e,  than  such  unguents,  unless  when 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  lymphatic 
vessels  or  veins  are  so  deeply  involved  as 
to  make  appropriate  the  use  of  poultices  I 
of  bread,  slippery-elm  bark,  or  flaxseed  i 
meal.-H.]  ^  ! 

As  already  stated,  the  tendency  to  death 
from  Erysipelas  exists  in  three  principal 
diiections.  To  that  by  asthenia  I  have 
already  referred  ;  the  other  two  which  are 
most  important,  are  either  by  implication 
of  the  brain,  or  by  ol)struction  to  the  res- 
pntion.  In  the  former  the  symptoms 
may  be  due  to  the  blood-poisomng,  or  to 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  tlie  me- 
Dinges.  When  the  cerebral  symptoms  are 
referable  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  no 
change  in  the  treatment  is  required  ;  but 
when  to  meningitis  or  meningeal  conges- 
tion—supposing  that  this  diagnosis  can 
be  accurately  made — the  application  of  ice 
to  the  head,  and  warmth  to  the  extremi- 
ties, t(^ether  with  free  purgation,  will  be 
found  usefuL  It  is  certain  that  such  mea- 
sures will  relieve  and  lead  to  the  cure  of 
many  vases  of  a  most  unpromising  ap- 
pearance. 

When  the  danger  to  life  depends  upon 
interference  with  the  respiration,  either 
the  &aces  or  the  glottis  is  the  most  usual 
seat  of  mischief.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
relieve,  if  possible,  the  swollen  mucous 
niembrane,  and  so  allow  of  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  larynx  ;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  the  surgeon 
should  be  ready  to  perform  laryngotomy 
or  tnicbeotomy. 


When  pus  is  known  or  is  supposed  to 
exist,  even  in  small  quantity,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  important  organs,  such  as  the 
eye  or  the  glottis,  it  is  necessary  that  in- 
cisions should  be  made  for  its  evacuation. 
When  it  exists  in  larger  quantity  under 
the  skin  of  limbs,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
joints,  or  glands,  the  same  plan  should  be 
adopted  ;  and  A  fortiori,  when  large  tracts 
of  cellular  tissue  are  so  afiected,  and  the 
case  resembles  that  of  "  diffuse  cellular  in- 
flammation," ii:ee  incisions  are  necessary. 
For  all  the  details  of  the  treatment  of 
Erysipelas,  when  thus  requiring  surgical 
interference,  the  reader  is  referred  to  sys- 
tematic and  other  treatises  on  siugery. 

In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  stated 
that  all  those  hygienic  measures,  such  as 
good  feeding,  fresh  air,  and  quiet,  which 
are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute 
specific  diseases,  are  required  and  under 
similar  direction  in  the  treatment  of  Ery- 
sipelas. 

VAKiETrES. — The  following  terms  have 
found  their  way  into  ancient  and  modem 
books,  and  have  been  used  to  denote  the 
several  so-called  varieties  of  Erysipelas: — 

E.  neonatorum. 
E.  coniplicatum,  et  simplex. 
E.  idiopathicum,  et  symptomaticum. 
E.  verum,  et  spurium. 
E.  phlegmonostmi,ve8iculare,bullosum, 
Ac. 
E.  acutum. 
E.  erraticum. 
E.  nervosum,  oedematodes,  &c. 

The  above  list  shows  that  the  principles 
of  nomenclattire  have  varied  widely; 
names  having  been  constructed  on  the 
fact  of  their  representing  such  conditions 
as — the  age  of  the  individual  attacked  ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  complications ; 
the  supposed  mode  of  origin ;  the  fact  of 
the  disease  being  Erysipelas  or  something 
else ;  the  degree  of  Development  of  one  or 
more  anatomical  elements  of  the  disease ; 
the  time  of  its  duration ;  the  mode  of  its 
distribution ;  and  the  nature  of  its  com- 
plications. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  tnese  words;  their  enu- 
meration is  sufficient  to  show  their  unsci- 
entific character  and  practical  inutility, 
and  to  lead  towards  the  hope  that  they 
may  not  be  perpetuated. 
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PYEMIA. 

By  John  Syeb  Bbistowe,  M.D. 


The  present  article  will  be  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  tliat  morbid  state  of 
the  system  to  which  the  tenn  "Pyeemia" 
has  of  late  years  been  generally  applied. 
This  morbid  state  is  closely  related  to 
phlebitis  ;  with  which  disease  it  was  until 
recently  confounded,  and  on  which  it  un- 
doubtedly often  supervenes.  It  is  related 
to  those  diseased  processes  which  Virchow 
has  named  "  thrombosis"  and  "  emboUa;" 
for  the  secondary  deposits  which  charac- 
terize Pyeeraia  immediately  depend,  in 
great  measure  if  not  solely,  on  the  obstruc- 
tion by  solid  material  of  the  vessels  lead- 
ing to  the  spots  in  which  these  deposits 
occur.  It  is  related  to  erysipelas,  and 
such  like  "  unhealthy"  indammations ; 
for  not  only  does  it  occur  as  a  sequela  of 
these  affections,  but  their  neighborhood 
serves  often  to  induce  Pyaemia  in  patients 
who  but  for  this  neighborhood  would  have 
escaped.  Again,  it  is  related  to  puerperal 
fever ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the 
loosely  applied  tenn  "puerperal  fever" 
includes,  with  many  other  diseases,  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  puerperal  Pyae- 
mia. And  lastly  it  is  related  to  several 
more  or  less  well-defined  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  system  (septicsemia)  brought 
on  by  the  entrance  into  the  blooa,  through 
the  veins  or  h^nphatics,  of  various  non- 
specific animal  poisons.  These  related 
affections  will  all  be  fully  discussed  in 
their  proper  places ;  and  will  be  noticed 
here  so  far  only  as  the  due  elucidation  of 
the  subject  before  us  renders  necessary. 


L  Ettmologt. 

The  word  "Pv'cemia,"  derived  from  the 
two  Greek  words  itim  and  a2^,  signifies 
literally  pus  in  the  blood.  Its  English 
synonyms  are  "purulent  absorption"  and 
"purulent  infection. "  Every  one  of  these 
terms  implies  a  theory,  viz.  —  that  an 
essential  feature  in  the  disease  to  which  it 
relates  is  the  presence  in  the  circulating 
fluids  of  the  elements  of  pus.     In  this 


cal  man,  quite  apart  from  all  theoretical 
considerations,  a  form  of  disease  attended 
with  certain  definite  symptoms  and  cer- 
tain definite  anatomical  lesions ;  and  even 
if  some  equally  euphonious  but  less  obiec- 
tiouable  term  were  now  to  be  proposed,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  incon- 
venience of  its  substitution  would  be  at- 
tended with  any  adequate  compensatory 
advantage.  In  this  qualified  sense  the 
term  "Pyaemia"  wiU  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 


II.  DETOnnoiT  or  Pt.emia. 

Pyaemia  is  a  disease  originating  often  in 
contagion,  and  attacking  for  the  most  part 
those  who  are  suffering  from  the  results  of 
serious  injuries  attended  with  wounds,  or 
who  have'undergone  grave  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  who  are  laboring  under  acute 
suppurative  inflammation  involving  bones, 
or  in  whom  parturition  has  recently  oc- 
curred. Its  onset  is  usually  sudden,  and 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  a  severe 
rigor  followed  by  profuse  perspiration. 
Rigors  succeeded  by  perspirations  for  the 
most  part  recur ;  the  pulse  becomes  feeble, 
rapid,  variable,  often  intermittent,  the 
respirations  shallow  and  frequent,  and 
cough  (attended  or  not  with  expectora- 
tion) commonly  shows  itself;  the  tongue 
generally  becomes  dry  and  furred ;  the 
appetite  fails ;  and  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  supervene;  the 
surface  generally  soon  gete  sallow  or  even 
distinctly  jaundiced ;  the  patient  acquires 
very  much  the  aspect  of  a  person  suflering 
from  enteric  fever — delirium  at  night  often 
comes  on ;  but  he  remains  for  the  most 
part  conscious,  at  least  when  roused ;  and 
soon  becomes  excessively  feeble  and  pros- 
trate. It  happens  often  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady,  inflammation,  or 
even  suppuration,  occurs  in  some  accessi- 
ble part  or  parts,  especially  in  or  about 
the  joints  and  in  the  muscular  and  cellular 
tissues.    The  duration  of  Pyaemia  is  gene- 
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organs  and  tissnes  of  the  body,  but  occur- 
ring far  more  often  and  &r  more  numer- 
ously in  the  lungs  than  elsewhere.  The 
part  antecedently  atlected  is  generally 
round  in  a  slate  of  suppuration,  and  un- 
healthily inflamed  or  sloughy. 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  Py- 
emia seem  to  be  •.—first,  its  supervention 
on  certain  special  conditions  of  tlie  system; 
second,  the  occurrence  of  rigors  with  per- 
spirations; third,  the  presence  of  jaundice; 
fourth,  the  formation  of  external  abscesses; 
fifth,  the  great  prostration  and  early  death; 
and  tixth,  the  occurrence  of  certain  charac- 
teristic lesions,  easily  to  be  recognized 
after  death. 


IIL  Pathology  OF  Ptjbmia. 
1.  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Discarding,  in  our  detailed  account  of 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  Pysmia,  those  ab- 
normal conditions  of  organs  and  tissues 
which  may  be  now  and  then  discovered 
after  deatn  from  this  disease,  but  have 
only  a  fortuitous  connection  with  it,  we 
will  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  those  morbid  changes  only  which  form, 
80  to  speak,  an  integral  part  of  Pytemia. 

(a)  Morbid  Anatomy  considered  gene- 
rally. —  The  lesions  which  characterize 
Pysemia  consist  in  local  congestions,  ex- 
travasations of  blood,  inflammatory  de- 
posits, abscesses,  -and  necroses.  Simple 
congestion  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  apt 
to  disappear  after  death,  or  to  be  modi  lied 
and  masked  by  mere  post-mortem  changes; 
it  is  frequently  obsen'ed  during  life  to  ac- 
company superficial  pyremic  inflamma- 
tions, it  is  frequently  recognized  after 
death  in  the  vicinity  of  so-called  "  secon- 
dary deposits,"  and  doubtless  as  a  rule  it 
precedes  all  the  more  important  changes 
which  attend  this  disease.  Congestion 
is  therefore  a  real  and  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  pysemic  events,  but  its  pre- 
sence or  absence  post  mortem  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  taken  as  trustworthy  evidence  of 
its  presence  or  absence  during  life.  Ex- 
travasations of  blood  are  of  almost  con- 
stant occurrence  ;  sometimes  they  appear 
as  petechial  spots  or  vibices ;  sometimes 
as  clots  infiltrating  the  tissues  of  organs — 
—^rfriMAfi     and    resembling 


form  distinct  false  membranes.  In  the 
latter  case  they  constitute,  in  the  lung, 
patches  of  lobular  hepatization  ;  and  pro- 
duce in  other  organs  nearly  equally  well- 
marked  changes.  The  term  "  secondary 
abscess"  has  been  largely  employed  to 
designate  the  localized  morbid  processes 
taking  place  in  the  course  of  Pyajmia. 
And  in  most  cases  of  Pyaemia  abscesses 
doubtless  exist.  Sometimes,  especially  in 
joints  and  certain  other  places,  suppura- 
tion takes  place  so  instantaneously  that 
the  formation  of  pus  would  ahuost  seem 
to  be  the  first  evidence  in  them  of  a  de- 
parture from  the  condition  of  health.  But 
more  commonly  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess is  distinctly  a  later  process,  super- 
vening on  the  extravasation  of  blood  or 
on  the  eflusion  of  lymph,  and  commencing 
either  at  the  margins  of  the  diseased  patch, 
or  at  some  central  poiut  in  it,  or  involv- 
ing the  patch  simultaneously  in  its  whole 
extent.    In  some  cases  the  cavities  which 

rs  for  abscesses  would  seem  rather  to 
the  results  of  circumscribed  gangrene 
than  of  true  suppuration  ;  for  they  yield 
a  gangrenous  odor,  and  contain  a  soft 
shreddy  material,  more  or  less  adherent 
to  the  parietes,  and  infiltrated  with  a 
dirty-looking  fetid  puriform  fluid.  A  few 
words  will  comprise  all  that  need  be  here 
said  generally  in  regard  to  the  microscopic 
appearances  observed  in  the  several  mor- 
bid conditions  above  described.  The 
elements  of  blood,  more  or  less  modified, 
may  of  course  be  discovered  in  abundance 
in  the  hemorrhagic  patches;  fibriUated 
lymph,  of  the  usual  character,  may  be 
recognized  in  the  inflammatory  deposits, 
especially  in  those  occurring  on  serous 
surfaces  ;  and  in  those  deposits  occupying 
the  parenchyma  of  organs  granular  mat- 
ter, exudation  corpuscles,  and  compound 
granule-cells  are  generally  abundant ;  true 
pus  cells  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in 
pysemic  abscesses,  but  the  puriform  fluid 
is  sometimes  found  to  con.sist  of  the  debris 
of  tissue,  oily  particles,  and  disintegrating 
cell-forms  only. 

Although  the  description  which  has 
just  been  given  is  generally  applicable  to 
pysemic  lesions,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
body  they  may  occur ;  there  are  yet  so 
many  diflerences  between  diflTerent  organs 
in  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  they  become  involved,  in  regard  to 
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dant  in  the  lower  part.  Their  numbers 
vary  considerably ;  sometimes  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  while  one  lung  is 
affected,  the  other  lung  is  quite  healthy. 
Most  of  them  abut  more  or  less  exten- 
sively on  the  surface  of  the  lung.  The 
individual  patches  range  generallv  in  size 
between  that  of  a  filbert  and  that  of  a 
pea.  Sometimes  they  are  smaller,  and 
not  infrequently  larger ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  increase  ofsize  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  coalescence  of  contiguous 
patches.  The  characters  of  these  patches 
vary  very  considerably.  Sometimes  they 
are  distinctly  apoplectic ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  reddish-black,  void  of  air,  firm, 
abruptly  marginated,  yield  blood-stained 
serum  on  pressure,  and  differ  in  no  respect, 
but  that  of  size,  from  the  pulmonary  ex- 
travasations due  to  mitral-valve  disease. 
More  frequently,  although  still  distinctly 
apoplectic,  they  have  undergone  changes; 
they  liave  become  more  or  less  decolor- 
ized, the  margin  has  assumed  a  pale  buff 
color,  and  the  more  central  portions  a 
rusty  or  brownish  hue ;  at  the  same  time 
some  degree  of  softening  has  generally 
taken  place.  This  softenmg  often  begins 
in,  and  may  be  limited  to,  the  outer  buff- 
colored  layer,  which  then  forms  an  inter- 
rupted puriform  interval  between  the  bulk 
of  the  diseased  patch  and  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissues  ;  at  other  times  this  pro- 
cess commences  internally,  probably  in 
connection  with  the  bronchial  passages 
leading  into  the  affected  portion  of  lung  ; 
at  yet  other  times  a  more  general  soften- 
ing takes  place,  and  the  whole  patch  comes 
to  form  an  abscess-like  cavity.  Some- 
times, though  much  more  rarely,  the 
patches  of  lung  disease  are  rather  pneu- 
monic than  apoplectic,  and  then  strictly 
resemble  the  patches  of  lobular  pneumonia 
which  supervene  on  laryngitis,  diphtheria, 
and  other  diseases  obstructing  the  larger 
air-passages.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  patches  vary  considerably  in  color, 
according  to  the  relative  degrees  in  which 
congestion  and  inflammatory  deposits 
may  be  present  in  them,  but  are  granular 
and  have  the  ordinary  aspect  of  mflamed 
lung  tissue.  Pneumonia  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  more  often  combined  with 
other  pysemic  changes  in  the  lung,  than 
it  is  an  uncomplicated  phenomenon;  some- 
times surrounding  apoplectic  and  other 
patches,  and  it  may  be  combining  several 
of  these  into  a  common  mass  of  consolida- 
tion;   sometimes   forming   independent 


rhage,  or  of  inflammation,  or  of  both. 
But  there  are  some  cases  of  Pyaemia  where 
abscesses  alone,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
solid  infiltrated  parietes,  sometimes  by 
breaking-down  tissue,  are  discovered.  In 
these  cases  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
process  is  different  from  the  beginning ; 
that  in  some  of  them  the  formation  of  pus 
takes  place  coincidently  with,  if  not  prior 
to,  whatever  other  inflammatory  changes 
may  be  found  associated  with  it ;  tliat  in 
others  the  diseased  and  puriform  patches 
are  the  simple  result  of  necrosial  disinte- 
gration or  sloughing. 

The  lung  tissue  m  which  the  diseased 
patches  are  imbedded  may  be,  and  often 
IS,  healthy ;  but  very  frequently  more  or 
less  of  it  is  congested  or  oedematous  or 
even  camifled.  The  bronchial  tubes 
mostly  present  an  excess  of  secretion, 
and  those  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  diseased  tracts  often  contain  pus. 
and  sometimes  the  rusty  tenacious  fluid 
which  characterizes  pneumonia. 

The  subpleural  tissue,  especially  that 
investing  the  lung,  is  generally  the  seat 
of  extravasations  of  blood  ;  and  appears 
therefore  studded  more  or  less  thicklj'  and 
more  or  less  irregularly  with  petechial 
spots  and  vibices.  The  surface  of  the 
pleura  may  be  smooth  and  healthy-look- 
mg;  or  it  may  be  invested  in  its  whole 
extent  by  a  layer  of  recently  effused 
lymph ;  and  the  cavity  may  be  occupied 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  transparent, 
opaline,  or  even  distinctly  purulent  fluid. 
But,  perhaps  more  commonly,  the  lung  is 
only  partially  covered  *ith  lymph — each 
lump  of  pulmonary  disease,  which  abuts 
on  the  surface,  forming  a  centre  of  in- 
flammation and  of  a  disk  of  inflamnoatory 
exudation  which  is  thickest  at  the  centre 
and  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  re- 
cedes from  that  point,  until  at  length  it 
ceases.  This  lymph  presents  a  reticu- 
lated surface,  and  differs  in  no  degree, 
microscopically  or  otherwise,  from  that 
of  ordinary  pleuritis. 

(c)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Heart. — The  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  like  that  of  the  lung, 
is  often  studded  with  extravasations  of 
blood  ;  and  these  are  generally  most  abun- 
dant about  its  basal  portion.  Similar 
extravasivtions  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscular  parietes,  and 
beneath  the  endocardium.  In  the  walls 
of  the  heart,  too,  may  not  infrequently  be 
discovered  (generally  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
tra vasated  blood,  or  at  all  events  within  a 
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broken  into  ftagments,  devoid  of  trans- 
verse markings,  and  studded  thickly  with 
minute  oily  molecules.  The  diseased 
patches  in  the  heart  vary  much  in  num- 
ber; sometimes  not  more  than  one  is 
present,  sometimes  they  are  almost  innu- 
merable. They  vary  too  as  regards  their 
position ;  perhaps  they  are  most  common 
about  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  but  no 
part  is  Scee  fVom  liability  to  them,  and 
they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  musculi 
papillares.  As  in  the  case  of  the  lungs, 
so  here,  the  patches  of  disease  act  as  cen- 
tres of  iuQammation.  When  they  reach 
the  pericardial  surface,  they  induce  in- 
flammation in  that  membrane,  with  exu- 
dation of  lymph ;  and  when  they  reach 
the  endocardial  suHace,  they  may  lead  to 
important  changes  in  the  endocardium  it- 
self. In  the  former  case  the  exudation  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  occurs 
in  connection  with  the  pleura  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  endocardium  itself  is  apt  to 
become  thick  and  granular,  from  intersti- 
tial intiammatory  deposit,  and  its  free  sur- 
face to  be  studded  with  so-called  "vegeta- 
tions." Occasionally  vegetations  become 
deposited  upon  the  valves.  Excepting 
the  various  morbid  conditions  just  de- 
scribed, the  heart  is  generally  found  quite 
healthy. 

(d)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Liver. — Jaun- 
dice is  a  marked,  though  not  an  invari- 
able symptom  of  Pyaemia ;  yet  nothing 
has  been  detected  post  mortem,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  liver  to  explain  its  occur- 
rence. Frerichs  asserts'  that  "the  bile 
ducts  are  open,  and  usuallv  pour  out  a  lit- 
tle thin  secretion,"  and  that  "the  organ 
itself  is  in  most  cases  anaemic  and  dry." 
The  liver  in  these  cases  has,  in  fact,  a 
healthy  appearance,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
happens  to  be  the  seat  of  special  pysemic 
changes.  These  changes  consist  in  con- 
gestions, inflammatory  exudations,  and 
localized  disintegrations  or  suppurations. 
They  have  no  special  seat.  The  earliest 
condition  of  disease,  and  one  that  is  often 
alone  seen,  is  the  presence  of  congested 
patohes  of  a  port-wine  hue.  These  vary 
m  size  and  shape,  have  often  a  superficial 
area  of  two  or  three  square  inches,  dip  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  and  for  the  most  part  in- 
clude irregular  patehes  of  unnatural  pal- 
lor. Such  patches  often  differ,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  in  color  only  from  the 
surrounding  healthy  tissues.  Sometimes 
studdii^  these  patehes,  sometimes  occur- 


and  their  contents  consist  sometimes 
chiefly  of  pus-corpuscles,  sometimes  of 
disintegratMl  liver  substance  only.  But 
besides  these,  larger  abscesses  are  not  in- 
frequently met  with — abscesses  the  size 
of  a  filbert,  a  chestnut,  a  hen's  egg,  or  of 
still  larger  dimensions.  These  generally 
contain  a  greenish-colored  purulent  fluid  ; 
and  are  sometimes,  judging  both  from 
their  odor  and  from  their  appearance, 
distinctly  gangrenous. 

(e)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Spleen. — "When 
the  spleen  is  secondarily  aflected  in  Pyee- 
mia,  the  morbid  appearances  which  it  pre- 
sents are  very  much  like  those  observed 
in  cases  of  heart  disease.  They  consist 
generally  either  of  circumscribed  extrava- 
sations of  blood,  or  of  fibrinous  "blocks," 
which  are  both  often  of  considerable  size. 
The  "apoplectic"  clots  tend  to  become 
decolorized  at  the  surface  and  to  break 
down  variously  into  a  puriform  pulp ;  the 
fibrinous  blo<rk3  arc  usually  softer  and 
more  juicy  than  those  of  heart  disease, 
and  tend,  like  the  clots,  to  liquefy.  Dis- 
tinct abscesses,  too,  of  various  sizes  are 
often  scattered  throughout  the  organ. 

(/)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Kidneys. — The 
kidneys  are  frequently  involved ;  and  the 
morbid  chants  which  occur  in  them  are 
observed  both  more  frequently  and  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  cortex  than  in  the 
medulla.  The  medulla,  however,  by  no 
means  escapes.  Sometimes  these  changes 
are  limited  to  a  single  spot  in  one  kidney, 
sometimes  they  affect  both  organs  almost 
universally.  But  more  commonly  they 
are  present  in  both  and  in  some  interme- 
diate degree  of  severity.  Occasionally  no 
abscesses  have  formed,  but  almost  the 
whole  tissue  of  the  organ  is  mapped  out 
by  tracts  and  Imnds  of  deep  congestion, 
which  alternate  with  and  surround  patches, 
of  which  the  color  is  unnaturally  pale. 
More  frequently  distinct  abscesses  are 
present;  these  are  generally  small  and 
tend  to  become  clustered ;  and  both  the 
individual  abscesses  and  the  groups  of  ab- 
scesses assume  a  linear  arrangement,  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  kidney. 
The  abscesses  contain  a  distinctly  puru- 
lent fluid,  have  invariably  a  margin  of  in- 
tense congestion,  and  vary  generally  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  or  horse-bean  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  so  large  as  to 
contain  an  ounce  or  two  of  pus.  They 
can  almost  always  be  seen  on  removing 
the  capsule  of  the  organ,  and  very  often 
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OrgoMS  and  of  Peritoneum. — Congestions 
and  petechial  extravasations  are  apt  to 
occur,  both  in  the  gastro-intestiual  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  in  that  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus.  As  regards  the  first- 
named  mucous  tract,  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  there  are  occasionally  observed 
upon  it,  and  more  especially  on  that  part 
of  it  which  belongs  to  the  ccecura  and  co- 
loUj  patches  of  granular  exudation.  Oc- 
casionally, too,  the  intestinal  submucous 
tissue  becomes  the  seat  of  well-marked 
pytemic  deposits,  which  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  mucous  surface  over 
them,  and  the  production  of  a  sloughy 
ulcer,  not  unlike  the  ulcer  of  enteric  fever 
or  that  which  follows  the  opening  of  a 
boil. 

As  regards  other  oi^ns  connected  with 
the  abdomen  little  need  be  said.  They 
are  rarely  aflected  secondarily,  and  even 
when  they  are  thus  affected  they  present 
few  points  of  importance  or  interest  either 
to  the  pathologist  or  practitioner.  Of 
them  all,  the  prostate  and  the  testicle 
probably  most  often  undergo  suppura- 
tion. 

The  pysemic  affections  of  the  perito- 
neum resemble  those  of  the  pleura  and 
pericardium.  .  Sub-serous  extravasations 
of  blood  are  common ;  and  inflammatory 
changes  occurring  within  viscera  (especi- 
ally the  liver  and  the  spleen)  lead  to  in- 
flammation in  the  serous  surface  external 
to  them,  which  may  remain  limited  in 
extent,  or  become  general  peritonitis. 
Very  often  an  abscess  forms  between  the 
surface  of  the  diseased  lump  and  what- 
ever organ  or  part  is  in  contact  with  it — 
the  abscess  being  limited  laterally  by  ad- 
hesions, which  correspond  accurately  to 
the  margin  of  the  lump.  The  same  thing, 
though  on  a  much  more  minute  scale,  is 
of  general  occurrence  in  the  case  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura. 

(A)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Brain. — The 
brain  does  not  appear  to  be  a  veir  fre- 
quent seat  of  pyremic  changes.  When 
present,  however,  they  consist  of  conges- 
tions with  extravasations  of  circumscribed 
softenings,  and  of  abscesses.  The  ex- 
travasations affect  chiefly  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  and  though  perhaps  generally 
petechial,  sometimes  become  sufficiently 
abundant  to  occupy  an  extensive  tract  of 


containing  glairy  greenish-yellow  pus,  and 
sometimes  attain  considerable  dimensions. 
The  number  of  foci  of  disease  present  at 
one  time  varies  very  considerably  ;  some- 
times not  more  than  one  or  two  are  dis- 
covered, sometimes  they  are  so  numerous 
that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  brain,  so 
large  even  as  a  chestnut,  is  found  free 
from  them.  The  softened  patches  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  disintegrated  nervous 
tissue,  vast  numbers  of  compound  granule 
cells. 

(t)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Organs  of  Sense. 
— Of  the  organs  of  sense  the  eye  only  calls 
for  special  remark.  This  organ  occasion- 
ally becomes  the  seat  of  suppurative  in- 
flammation, especially  in  cases  of  puer- 
peral Pytemia.  In  these  cases  the  affection 
of  the  eye  is  characterized'  "  by  redness 
of  the  conjunctiva,  intolerance  of  light, 
and  contracted  pupil ;  rapidly  followed  by 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  excessive  che- 
mosls. "  The  eye  ultimately  sloughs,  and " 
its  contents  escape. 

Gc)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Bones  and  Joints. 
— Suppuration  sometimes  takes  place  in 
connection  with  bones.  The  affected  bone 
or  portion  of  bone  then  becomes  rapidly 
denuded  of  periosteum ;  fetid  pus  accu- 
mulates upon  its  surface,  while  at  the 
same  time  probably  pus  infiltrates  its  can- 
cellous texture,  and  rapid  necrosis  ensues. 
The  joints  are  much  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  bones.  The  synovial 
fringes  become  intensely  congested,  and 
the  synovia  increased  in  quantity  or  re- 
placed by  pus  or  puriform  fluid.  The 
capsule  of  the  affected  joint  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  the  parts  external  to  it  be- 
come more  or  less  inflamed.  When  the 
fluid  within  the' joint  assumes  a  purulent 
character,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  it  often  happens  that  the  parts 
of  the  lining  membrane  which  had  been 
congested  become  pale,  that  destruction 
of  cartilage  takes  place,  that  the  joint,  in 
fact,  becomes  disorganized.  All  joints, 
small  as  well  as  large,  are  liable  to  be 
affected. 

{I)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Cellular  Tissue 
and  Muscles. — Again,  the  secondary  effects 
of  Pysemia  show  themselves  constantly 
among  the  muscles  and  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  body  generally.  Extravasa- 
tions of  blood  here  are  exceedingly  corn- 
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(m)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Skin. — The  skin 
necessarily  partakes  sooner  or  later  in  any 
morbid  process  which  is  going  on  imme- 
diately bielow  it ;  and  hence  discoloration 
of  skin  is  frequently  observed  over  8upei> 
ficial  pyeemic  intiitrationa  and  abscesses. 
"When  jamidice  is  present,  the  skin  neces- 
sarily 'partakes  in  the  general  icteroid 
tinge.  Apart  from  the  aGove,  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  skin  in  pyaemia  are  not 
very  important.  Petechise  are  not  very 
common ;  sudamina  are  frequently  present; 
and  occasionally  vesicular  and  pustular 
eruptions  have  been  observed. 

(n)  Relativf  Freqttenry  with  tchirh  Organs 
are  affected. — There  is  considerable  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body  become  secondarily  affected  in  Py- 
temia.  The  lungs  rarely  escape,  and  not 
infrequently  are  the  only  parts  in  which 
morbid  changes  are  observed.  The  vis- 
cera affected  next  in  frequency  to  the 
lungs  would  seem  to  bo  the  kidneys. 
AJwr  these  the  liver,  spleen,  and  heart. 
Then  perhaps  the  brain.  Among  oigans 
less  often  affected  may  be  enumerated  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  testis,  the  prostate, 
and  the  eye.  The  joints  and  the  general 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body  become  of  course 
very  frequently  the  seat  of  secondary  affec- 
tions. And  indeed,  from  the  great  extent 
of  the  one  and  the  great  number  of  the 
other,  disease  in  these  parts  is  without 
doubt  constantly  overlooked.  The  serous 
membranes,  at  least  one  or  two  of  them, 
are  rarely  found  uninflamed :  this  condi- 
tion may  occasionally  depend  on  morbid 
processes  originating  in  themselves,  but 
m  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  is  due  to  the  extension 
of.  inflammation  from  some  subjacent 
organ. 

(o)  Morbid  Condition  of  Blood. — The 
chemistry  of  the  blood  in  Pytemia  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  investigated. 
We  must  content  ourselves  therefore  with 
the  discussion  of  its  physical  properties. 
"With  certain  important  exceptions,  which 
will  be  presently  fully  considered,  the 
blood  in  Pysemia  presents  no  important 
differences  from  the  blood  of  health;  it 
retains  its  natural  color,  the  blood  disks 
and  the  white  corpuscles  preserve  their 
due  numerical  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  maM  of  the  blood,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  recognized  their  normal  characters. 
Sometimes  the  blood  appears  to  be  unu- 
sually fluid,  to  present  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  m  the  larger  vessels  only 
traces  of  coagulum.     More  commonly  it 

coagulates  in  the  iiriihI  wnv  •  anA  w»  finri 


form  into  the  large  vessels.  There  is  no 
special  tendency  lor  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  to  be  occupied,  far  less  to  be  occu- 
pied exclusively,  by  these  clots.  They 
may  be  found  there,  it  is  true,  and  found 
there  while  the  left  cavities  are  contracted 
and  empty.  But  in  many  cases,  while 
the  right  side  is  empty,  the  left  is  dis- 
tended with  them.  In  "fact  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  situation  or  character  of  these 
clots  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which 
are  found  in  many  other  forms  of  disease. 
The  adherent  rounded  clots,  which  soften 
in  their  interior  into  a  piu-iform  pulp, 
have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  charac- 
terize Pvtemia.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mis- 
take.' Such  clots  are  far  more  commonly 
observed  in  other  cases ;  indeed  are  alto- 
gether exceptional  in  Pyeemia ;  and  when 
present  are  evidently  accidental  and  pro- 
bably trivial  complications. 

The  most  important  and  characteristic 
changes  of  the  olood  in  pyremic  cases  are 
manifested  more  particularly  in  the  veins 
of  the  part  at  which  infection  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred,  and  in  the  small  arterial 
twigs  leading  to  the  spots  in  which  secon- 
dary lesions  have  become  developed.  The 
veins  leading  from  the  seat  of  supposed 
infection  have  been  examined  over  and 
over  again  with  extreme  care ;  and  the 
general  results  of  these  examinations  may 
be  shortly  summarized.  In  some  cases 
the  veins,  though  traced  into  suppurating 
and  even  .toughing  regions,  are  found, 
both  as  regards  their  wails  and  their  con- 
tents, apparently  entirely  healthy ;  in 
other  and  more  numerous  cases  they  are 
seen  to  be  in  various  ways  and  degrees 
diseased.  Their  parietes  are  thickened 
and  indurated  ;  they  may  be  seen  to  com- 
municate by  orifices,  resulting  from  ulcet^ 
ation  or  some  other  cause,  with  the  mor- 
bific elements  in  which  they  are  lying 
imbedded  ;  and  their  interior  is  occupied 
by  coagula.  These  coagula  are  mostly 
adherent,  and  more  or  less  decolorized ; 
they  may  be  solid  throughout,  but  more 
commonly  are  reduced  in  their  interior 
into  a  reddish  or  yellowish  puriform  pulp 
or  fluid.  This  fluid  appears  generally  to 
consist  merely  of  disintegrated  flbnne, 
but  in  some  cases  is  undoubtedly  true 
pus.'    It  is  mostly,  but  not  always,  sepa- 

'  See  Papers  on  Softening  Clots  in  the 
Heart,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London.  Vol.  ii.  p.  134,  and  vol. 
xiv.  p.  71. 

*  The  following  case  bears  out  the  state- 
ment in  the  text.  A  man  died  of  erysipelas 
of  the  face  and  Pytemia.    *'  The  brawny  tissue 
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rated  from  the  venous  walls  by  a  layer  of 
still  consistent  fibrine ;  and  is  generally 
shut  out  from  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
venous  channel  in  which  it  lies  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  layer  of  fibrine,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  septum  or  diaphragm  be- 
tween them.  Generally  the  rounded  ex- 
tremity of  the  hollow  fibrinous  cylinder 
thus  formed  has  adherent  to  it  and  pro- 
longed from  it  a  process  of  ordinary 
colored  clot.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes 
several  veins  are  found  thus  affected,  and 
sometimes  a  considerable  length  of  one  is 
converted  into  an  elongated  abscess. 

The  ultimate  arterial  twigs,  distributed 
in  the  lungs  to  the  masses  of  diseased 
lun^  structure,  seem  to  be  invariably  oc- 
cupiedj  indeed  distended,  by  a  soft  pulpy 
yellowish  material,  or  by  something  more 
nearly  approaching  to  ordinary  coagulum, 
This  material  is  found  to  consist  mostly 
of  mere  disintegrated  fibrine  presenting 
the  debris  only  of  ceUs.  But  sometimes 
it  contains  distinct  pus' — that  is  to  say 
cells  resembling  in  all  their  visible  charac- 
ters pus-corpuscles  or  the  white  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood,  but  so  abundant  ana  so 
closely  aggregated  as  wholly  to  negative 
the  notion  of  their  being  normal  blood- 
elements.  Similar  coagma  have  been  de-  j 
tected  in  the  small  vessels  leading  to  the 
diseased  patches  occurring  in  other  organs 
besides  the  lungs — in  the  vessels  for  ex- 
ample of  the  heart,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys. 

(p)  Connection  between  block^-up  Con- 
dition of  Vessels  and  Secondary  Deposits. — 
So  constantly  are  these  coagula  found  in 
the  small  arteries,  if  looked  for  carefully, 
that  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  patholo- 
gists that  there  is  between  them  and  the 
patches  of  diseased  tissue  a  relationship  ' 
of  cause  and  effect.  It  might  be  surmised  I 
that  the  coagula  in  the  bloodvessels  are 
secondary  to  the  local  pysemic  formations 
with  which  they  are  connected,  due  to 

fibrinons  coagnlnm,  the  distal  extremity  of 
whieh  formed  a  hollow  cone.     The  lower  or  i 
proximal  extremity  gradually  dwindled  away,  | 
and  was  succeeded  by  purulent  fluid :  this  i 
latter  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
facial  vein  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the 
jugular.    No  ooagulnm  or  adhesion  separated 
this  fluid  from  tlie  general  circulation.     The  ' 
purulent  fluid  found  in  the  veins  presented  ; 
under  the  microscope  large  numbers  of  cor-  I 
puscles,  but  they  were  mostly  smaller  and 
more  irregular  in  shape  and  size  than  normal 
pus  corpuscles ;   and  few,  if  any,  presented 
division  of  their  contents  under  the  influence 
of  acetic  acid.    There  were  numerous  secon- 
dary abscesses  in   the   lungs." — Manuscript 
Notes  of  Post-mortem  Ezaminatiofa,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.     Nov.  2,  1857. 

'  See  Transactions  of  Path.  Soo.  «f  London, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  203,  204.  See  also  Dr.  Wilks's 
Report  on  Pyamia,  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Ee- 
ports,  vol.  vii.  1861. 


obstruction  in  the  capillaries  of  the  af- 
fected part  and  consequent  stagnation  oC 
blood  in  the  vessels  leading  to  them.  The 
characters  of  the  coagula  show,  however, 
that  this  cannot  be  the  true  explanation 
of  their  mode  of  formation.  They  are 
not  mere  coagulated  blood,  nor  even  mere 
coagulated  fibrine ;  but,  if  fibrine  at  all, 
are  fibrine  which  has  undergone  changes. 
requiring  time  for  their  production,  and 
often  in  point  of  time  clearly  in  advance 
of  the  changes  which  liave  taken  place  in 
the  patches  of  diseased  tissue.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  the  sequence 
of  events  occurs  in  the  reverse  order;  that 
the  small  afferent  vessels  become  blocked 
up,  and  that  on  this  blocking  up  super- 
vene those  changes  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  end  in  extravasation  of 
blood,  inflammation,  purulent  infiltration, 
or  gangrene.  This  view  is  partly  based 
on  direct  observation  in  Pyaemia  itself, 
partly  on  corroborative  eviaence  derived 
from  other  sources. 

Thus,  it  has  been  clearlv  established  by 
experiments  that  if  a  small  artery  leadinj; 
to  any  spot  be  obstructed,  that  spot  be- 
comes the  seat  of  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation. The  careful  experiments  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones'  show  that  if  in  the  frog's 
foot  such  an  artery  be  divided,  and  the 
capillary  area  to  which  it  leads  be  thus 
cut  off  from  all  direct  supply  of  blood, 
these  capillaries  nevertheless  iJecome  filled 
with  blood  by  regurgitation  from  neigh- 
boring anastomosmg  vessels;  and  further, 
that  smce  by  the  same  operation  they 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  heart's  systole,  the  blood  which  is 
poured  into  them  becomes  stagnant  there, 
and  intense  congestion  results.  Again, 
the  experiments  of  Cruveilhier,  Sedillot,* 
Henry  Lee,'  and  others  show  tluit,  if  mer- 
cury, oil,  pus,  fibrine,  be  injected  into  the 
veins,  they  become  impacted  in  the  small 
arteries  t-onnected  with  the  network  of 
capillaries  next  beyond  the  seat  of  opera- 
tion, occlude  them,  and  induce  conges- 
tion, if  not  hemorrhage,  and  inflammation 
in  the  respective  areas  to  which  they  lead. 
Each  of  these  experiments  has  no  doubt 
some  point  of  special  interest,  but  all  con- 
cur in  establishing  one  c,ommon  fact  of 
fundamental  importance,  viz.,  that  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  direct  supply  of 
l^lood  to  a  limited  area  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction in  that  area  of  congestion  and  in- 
flammation— of  the  very  processes  in  fact 
which  mark  the  secondary  effects  of  Py- 
seniia. 

The  analogies  afforded  by  other  forms 

■  Astley  Cooper  Prize  Essay,  "On  the  State 
of  the  Blood  and  Bloodvessels  in  Inflamma- 
tion." Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Second  Se- 
ries, vol.  vii.  p.  23  et  seq. 

'  Sidillot,  De  1' Infection  pnrnlente. 

*  Lee  on  Phlebitis. 
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of  diaease  are  Btill  more  to  the  point 
Whea  arteries  become  obstructed  either 
from  morbid  changes  in  their  ■walls,  or 
from  pings  in  their  interior,  the  parts 
which  they  supply  fall  into  an  unhealthy 
conditioo.     It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lower 
extremities,  when  in  old  age  the  arteries 
become  closed  by  accumulated  atheroma- 
tous and  earthy  deposits,  or  even  upon 
the  circumscrilied  softenings  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  (leading  to  rupture), 
which  attend  similar  changes  in  bmnches 
of  the  coronary  artery.     The  effects,  how- 
CTer,  of  thrombi  and  emboli  must  be  con- 
sidered a  little  more  in  detail.    It  has 
be«i  clearly  ascertained  by  the  researches 
of  Virchow,  Kirkes,  and  succeeding  ob- 
aenrers,  that,  in  cases  of  heart  disease 
with  T^etations  on   the   valves,  these 
vegetations  are  apt  to  be  detached,  car- 
ri^  with  the  onward  current  of  the  blood, 
and   impacted  in  the  first  artery  they 
reach  which  is  too  small  to  permit  of  their 
transit.     It  has  been  clearly  ascertained 
tbat  such  detached  fragments,  or  "  embo- 
li" as  they  are  termed,  become  fixed  in 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  (more  especially 
in  the  middle  cerebral  artery),  and  lead, 
in  the  brain  structure  beyonS,  to  circum- 
ecribed  congestion,  inflammatory  soften- 
ing, and  disintegration  of  tissue;   that 
they  become  fixed  in  the  small  arteries  of 
the  spleen,  and  lead  to  extravasations  of 
blood  and  so-called  "fibrinous  blocks;" 
that  they  become  fixed  in  the  renal  ar- 
teries, and  lead  at  one  time  to  exudation 
of  blood  and  lymph,  at  another  time  to 
mmute  abscesses;  tliat  they  become  fixed 
in  the  arteries  of  the  retina,  and  lead  to 
similar  results  there;  that  in  fact  they 
may  occlnde  any  artery  of  any_  organ,  and 
thns  lead  to  specific  changes  in  the  bit  of 
tisae  which  that  artery  supplies.     It  has 
been  clearly  ascertained  also  that  clots  or 
"thrombi"  formed  in  the  interior  of  veins 
break  down  and  crumble ;  and  that  their 
fiagments,  swept  away  by  the  stream  of 
the  blood,  pass  onwards  with  it  from  the 
nnaller  to  the  larger  veins,  through  the 
cardiac  cavities  and  orifices,  and  thence 
still  onwards  along  the  arteries,  until, 
like  the  broken  off  cardiac  vegetations, 
they  become  impacted,  and  by  their  im- 
paction produce  identical  results.     Fur- 
ther, it  nas  been  ascertained  that  clots 
fiwn  spontaneously,  so  to  speak,  not  in 
the  veins  alone,  but  in  the  heart's  cavi- 
ties, and  in  the  arterial  system ;  and  that 
the  dots  thus  formed  in  the  latter  situa- 
Son  occlude  the  arteries  in  which  they 
arise,  and  lead  in  the  parts  beyond  to  the 
tame  changes  as  have  been  described  in 
connection  with  emboli.      Here    again, 
timraghout  the  whole  series  of  allied  but 
not  identical  processes,  we  find  that  ob- 
struction of  the  supplying  artery  causes 
in  the  part  supplied  precisely  those  lesions 
VOL.  I.— 22 


which  occur  as  the  specific  local  manifes- 
tations of  Fytemia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
secondary  effects  of  thrombosis  and  em- 
bolia  are  identical  with  those  of  Py«mia ; 
and  essentially  no  doubt  they  are  so.  Yet 
there  are  between  them  certain  minor  dif- 
ferences— differences  chiefly  of  degree — 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider. 
This  will  be  most  conveniently  done  by 
taking  three  or  four  important  organs  and 
comparing  the  effects  of  these  diseases  up- 
on them.  In  the  brain  the  influence  of 
embolia  or  thrombosis  is  almost  invaria- 
bly limited  to  a  single  spot ;  Pyeemia  pro- 
duces many  spots  of  disease.  The  region 
affected  in  embolia  is  generally  larger,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  than  the  individual 
regions  affected  in  Pysemia.  Moreover, 
in  the  former  case  breaking  down  of  tissue 
is  far  less  rapid  than  in  the  latter  case, 
and  actual  suppuration  rarely  if  ever  oc- 
curs. The  pulmonary  apoplexy  attendant 
on  heart  disease  is  we  believe  generally, 
if  not  always,  due  immediately  to  throm- 
bosis of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artetv 
belonging  to  the  apoplectic  region,  fol- 
lowed by  congestion  and  rupture  of  the 
capillary  network  of  the  part.  Now  the 
clots  of  ordinanr  pulmonary  apoplexy  are 
almost  identical  with  the  pulmonary  clots 
of  certain  cases  of  Pyaemia.  Like  them 
they  become  decolorized  upon  the  surface, 
like  them  they  may  become  more  or  less 
perfectly  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  softening 
or  suppuration,  or  may  present  similar 
changes  in  their  interior,  and  like  them, 
when  they  abut  on  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
they  lead  to  the  deposition  of  a  layer  of 
fibrine  on  the  overlying  pleural  lamina. 
But  as  a  rule  they  are  less  numerous,  and 
individually  much  larger,  than  pysemic 
clots ;  and  their  tendency  to  soften,  to 
suppurate,  to  slough,  is  fer  less.  In  the 
spleen,  the  wedges  or  blocks  of  effused 
blood,  or  fibrinous  exudation,  which  so 
commonly  result  from  cardiac  emboli,  are 
in  their  general  aspect  almost  exactly  like 
those  connected  with  Pyaemia ;  but  here 
again  the  tendency  to  rapid  suppuration 
or  decomposition  distinguishes  for  the 
most  part  the  one  form  of  deposit  from  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  kidneys  the  dif- 
ferences are  less  pronounced  :  in  both  af- 
fections minute  abscesses  are  of  common 
and  early  occurrence ;  in  both,  hemor- 
rhages and  exudations  of  fibrine  alone  are 
occasionally  met  with.  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  chief  distinction  between 
pytemic  deposits  and  those  resulting  from 
simple  embolia  resides  in  the  fact  of  the 
greater  tendency  of  the  former  to  undergo 
changes  of  degeneration  and  destruction. 
But  this  after  all  is  chiefly  a  difference  of 
degree ;  and  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  them  is  no  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence which  may  often  be  observed  between 
actual  cases  <^  Pysemia.    Thus  in  one  case 
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of  Pysemia  hemorrba^c  eflttsions  only  will 
be  discovered  in  the  internal  organs,  in 
another  case  patches  of  inQammation  only, 
in  a  third  abscesses,  in  a  fourth  gangren- 
ous excavations  ;  though  more  commonly 
doubtless  tliese  various  conditions  are  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  commingled. 


2.  General  PaHwhgy  of  Pynernia. 

[a)  Conditions  of  System  essential  for  the 
Development  of  Pycemia. — Exclusive  of  a 
few  cases  in  which,  from  want  of  a  trust- 
worthy history  or  from  some  other  cause, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  what 
has  been  the  original  seat  of  disease  ;  and 
of  a  few  other  cases  which  may  be  found 
recorded,  wherein  after  very  minute  and 
careful  investigation  nothing  that  could 
be  regarded  as  a  starting-point  for  Pyaemia 
has  teen  discovered,  and  which  may  pos- 
siblv,  therefore,  have  been  idiopathic — 
exclusive  of  these,  all  cases  of  Pyaemia  ap- 
pear to  take  their  origin  in  some  one  or 
more  well-marked  local  conditions  of  dis- 
ease ;  some  coming  naturally  under  the  care 
of  the  physician,  others  under  the  care  of 
the  accoucheur,  others  under  thecareof  the 
surgeon.  We  will  enumerate  them  with- 
out particular  reference  to  the  department 
of  practice  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long. First, — Pyaemia  frequently  follows 
on  accidental  injuries,  such  as  extensive 
bums  or  scalds,  bruising  and  lacerating  of 
tissues,  and  compound  fractures,especially 
on  fractures  of  tne  long  bones,  and  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  and  pelvis.  Such  acci- 
dents often,  of  course,  become  repaired 
without  any  untoward  complication;  often 
they  are  followed  by  serious  results,  and 
even  death,  quite  independently  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  Pysemia ;  but  often, 
and  even  at  a  time  when  they  appear  to 
be  progressing  favorably,  the  symptoms  of 
Pyseraia  come  on  and  tlie  patient  dies 
rapidly  of  this  disease.  The  occurrence 
of  Pyaemia  in  these  cases  is  generally  dis- 
tinctly preceded  by  sloughing,  unhealthy 
suppuration,  by  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, or  some  allied  process.  Second. — 
Pyaemia  is  the  bane  of  certain  operations. 
ISo  operation  possibly  can  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  free  from  liability  to  the  super- 
vention of  Pyaemia ;  but  large  operations, 
^  operations  that  is  to  say  which  leave  ex- 
tensive raw  surfkces,  especially  therefore 
amputations  of  the  larger  limbs,  opera- 
tions too  in  which  bones  are  involved,  and 
operations  in  which  certain  parts  (the 
bladder,  prostate,  and  urethra,  to  wit)  are 
implicated,  are  especially  liable  to  the 
supervention  of  Pyremia.  But  here  again 
the  pycemic  sjrmptoms  are  mostly  preceded 
by  the  occurrence  of  unhealthy  processes 
at  the  seat  of  operation.  Third, — Pyae- 
mia is  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  on  acute 
suppuration  taking  place  in  connection 


with  bones.  Sometimes  from  an  aoddent 
(unattended  by  breach  of  surface),  some- 
times, so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  sponta- 
neously, acute  inflammation  is  suddenly 
lit  up  m  connection  with  one  of  the  bones 
—probably  one  of  the  long  bones — suppu- 
ration rapidly  takes  place  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  bone,  lietweenitand  the  periosteum, 
and  in  its  interior  ;  the  bone  dies  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  these  processes  the  symp- 
toms of  Pyaemia  suddenly  declare  tiiem- 
selves.  lourth. — Phlebitis,  as  the  disease 
is  called,  whether  it  be  idiop>athic  or 
whether  it  be  induced  by  injury  or  by 
operation,'  is  a  pregnant  cause  of  fS'semia. 
This  complication  nas  been  especiallv  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
phlebotomy,  in  operations  on  varicose 
veins  and  hemorrhoids,  and  in  connection 
with  the  wounding  or  tying  of  large  veins 
in  the  course  of  certain  other  operations. 
Fifth, — Pyaemia  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common sequela  of  suppuration  involving 
certain  of  the  organs  of  sense,  such  as  the 
eye  and  the  internal  ear.  Sucth. — So- 
called  "  low  inflammations"  attended  with 
suppuration — in  the  male  in  connectioD 
with  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  urethra, 
and  in  the  female  in  connection  with  the 
ovaries  and  other  genito-urinary  organs — 
are  not  infrequently  succeeded  by  Pyaemia. 
Seventh. — The  period  immediately  after 
parturition  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
occurrence  of  Pyaemia.  ' '  Puerperal  fever" 
is  the  generic  term  which  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  diseases  occurring  shortly  after 
child-birth.  What  these  diseases  are  it  is 
not  our  province  now  to  discuss ;  but  cer- 
tainly one  form  of  so-called  "puerperal 
fever"  and  one  which  causes  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  the  deaths  ascribed 
to  puerperal  fever,  is  Pyaemia,  Eighth.— 
Certain  forms  of  so-called  "unhealthy" 
inflammation  are  not  infrequently  followed 
by  Pyaemia.  Such  are  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  car- 
buncle, dissecting  wounds,  malignant  pus- 
tule. 2^inth. — Pyaemia  is  described  as 
taking  place  occasionally  in  the  course  of 
certain  febrile  affections,  such  as  typhus, 
enteric  fever,  and  variola. 

Now,  in  reviewing  the  above  series  of 
cases  in  which  specially  Pyaemia  is  apt  to 
occur,  several  facts  come  into  prominent 
relief.  It  would  seem  in  the  flrst  place 
that,  in  such  cases,  Pyaemia  is  almost  in- 
variably, if  not  always,  preceded  by  some 
local  suppuration,  and  that  this  suppura- 
tion is  erysipelatous,  gangrenous,  or  other- 
wise unhealthy.  Such  is  the  case  after  in- 
juries, after  operations,  after  affections  of 
the  bones,  of  the  organs  of  sense,  of  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  of  the  veins ;  such 
too  is  certainly  often  the  case  in  puerperal 

I  Pyemia  is  described  as  following  on  the 
operation  of  tying  the  funis  in  the  new-born 
child. 
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women.     It  would  seem  in  the  second 
place  tb&t  Pysemia  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
superrene  in  cases  in  which  bones  are  in- 
volved in   these    morbid    processes.      It 
woald  seem  further  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  veins  are  in  some  waj 
or  other  specially  implicated.     Thus  it 
has    been  conclusively  determined   that 
wounds  and  injuries  of  veins,  and  suppu- 
tatioD  taking  place  in  connection  with 
them,  not  infir^uently  lead  to  Fysemia ; 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  veins  in 
the  interior  of  bones  are  peculiarly  thin- 
walled,  and  at  the  same  time  from  their 
connections  prevented  from  readily  con- 
tracting,  and   that  when   inflammatory 
prtMeeses  are  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
bones  these  vessefi  are  necessarily  pecu- 
Uarj^  implicated;  as  regards  the  skull, 
agaia,  it  is  clear  that  the  bones  which 
fonn  it,  besides  having  in  their  interior 
the  veins  of  the  diploe,  are  related  by 
their  inner  surface  to  the  venous  sinuses — 
channels  which  if  not  tbin-walled  like  the 
veins  of  bones,  are  like  them  permanently 
patent;  the  eye  and  the  ear  stand  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  skull  itself,  they 
are  bounded  in   fact   b^  osseous  tissue 
which   almost    necessanly  becomes    in- 
volved when  serious  inflammation  occurs 
in  the  adjacent  structures,  and  they  com- 
monicate  almost  directly  by  special  veins 
with  the  sinuses,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
have  been  pointed  out;  again  the  prostate 
and  neighboring  parts  are  supplied  with 
an  almost    superabundant   net-work   of 
veins ;  and  lastly  in  parturient  women 
the  uterine  portion  of  the  placenta  is  pro- 
vided with  huge  thin-walled  venous  si- 
oases  which  receive  blood  from  the  curl- 
ing arteries  and  pour  it  into  large  uterine 
Terns :  at  the  time  of  parturition  these 
ue  necessarily  ruptured,  and  although  by 
contraction  of  the  uterus  their  orifices  be- 
come in  great  measure  closed,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  poi- 
sonons  and  other  injurious  processes  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  or  in  con- 
nection with  its  lining  membrane. 

(5)  Estenttal  Cause  of  Pyaemia. — We  are 
DOW  in  a  position  to  consider  what  is  the 
essential  cause  of  Pyeemia.  The  sudden 
cnaet  of  the  disease,  the  markedly  febrile 
and  characteristic  symptoms  which  it  ex- 
hilnts,  the  limited  term  of  its  duration, 
»nd  its  terrible  mortaUty,  together  with 
the  occurrence  of  specific  lesions,  all  sug- 
gest a  close  analogy  on  the  one  hand  be- 
tween it  and  certam  contagious  fevers— 
tjphus  fever,  enteric  fever,  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  and  the  like;  on  the  other 
band,  between  it  and  certain  diseases, 
sQch  as  glanders  and  hydrophobia,  arising 
from  the  inoculation  of  animal  poisons. 
In  each  of  these  analogous  cases  the  dis- 
ease is  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  system 


of  some  morbid  poison,  to  the  circulation 
of  this  poison  through  the  vessels  with  the 
blood,  the  chemical  changes  thereby  in- 
duced in  the  blood,  and  through  the  agency 
of  the  blood  in  the  system  generally.  In 
Fyeemia,  too,  it  is  manifest  that  the  symp- 
toms are  due  to  the  entrance  into  the 
blood  .  of  some  matenes  morbi,  and  to 
changes  thereby  induced  in  that  fluid  and 
in  the  tissues  through  which  it  circulates. 
There  are,  however,  marked  points  of  dif- 
ference as  regards  the  mode  in  which  the 
several  classes  of  poisons  above  referred 
to  enter  the  system.  In  contagious  fevers 
it  is  mostly  by  the  breath  that  the  conta- 

fium  takes  effect;  in  glanders  and  in 
ydrophobia  it  is  by  inoculation;  but 
Fysemia, '  though  in  a  certain  sense  con- 
t^ous,  is  never  imparted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  gaseous  exhamtions 
alone,  and  never  even  by  inoculation,  ex- 
cept the  appropriate  condition  be  present 
of  a  raw,  suppurating,  or  sloughing  sur- 
face. Further,  though  it  may  be  imparted 
by  some  contagious  influence,  it  may, 
equally  originate  de  novo,  but  never  prob- 
ably becomes  developed  even  in  the  latter 
case  except  in  connection  with  some  area 
of  suppuration,  and  through  the  direct 
agency  of  that  area.  The  poison  which 
produces  Pyaemia  is  evidently  something 
more  gross,  something  less  subtle,  than 
the  poisons  of  those  diseases  with  which 
we  have  compared  it,  and  is  capable  only 
of  acting  on  parts  especially  prepared  as  it 
were  to  receive  and  to  develop  it. 

It  is  important  to  determine  what  this 
poison  is,  and  how  it  gains  an  entrance 
into  the  system.  It  was  at  one  time  be- 
lieved that  pus,  as  such,  is  absorbed  by 
the  veins  from  the  region  of  primary  sup- 
puration, and  carried  bodily  to  the  various 
localities  in  which  secondary  accumula- 
tions of  pus  are  discovered — that  a  true 
process  of  metastasis  takes  place.  Again, 
it  was  ima^ned  that  this  disease  is  simply 
phlebitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  of 
the  veins  has  extended  to  the  vena  cava 
and  the  heart  Amott'  maintained  that 
the  cause  of  what  is  now  termed  "Pyae- 
mia" is  "inflammation  of  the  veins,  the 
consequent  production  of  pus  in  their  cavi- 
ties, and  the  entrance  of  this  into  the  cir- 
culation. "  And  since  the  period  at  which 
Mr.  Amott  wrote,  his  views,  with  various 
more  or  less  important  modifications,  have 
generally  found  acceptance.  Thus,  some 
have  believed  with  Mr.  Amott  that  pus 
finds  its  way  into  the  blood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secretion  of  pus  by  the  inner 
surface  of  some  vein  or  veins  inflamed  by 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  sur- 
rounding parts  ;  others  have  considered 
that  pus  is  absorbed  from  some  suppurat- 
ing region  by  the  open  orifices  of  veins 
— orifices  existing  naturally  (as  in   the 


>  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xv. 
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uterus),  or  made  by  operation  or  disease; 
others  again,  have  supposed  that  the  pus- 
corpuscles  carried  witli  the  blood  become 
arrested  in  tlie  capillary  vessels  of  the 
lung,  and  there  produce  the  characteristic 
lesions  of  Pyaemia,  either  by  multipl}ang 
by  means  of  cell-growth  and  thus  forming 
an  abscess,  or  by  acting  as  foreign  bodies 
and  thus  inducing  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation in  the  surrounding  parts.  In  sup- 
Eort  of  some  at  least  of  these  views,  it  has 
een  pointed  out  that  the  veins  connected 
with  the  seat  of  primary  disease  are  often 
thickened,  and  occupied  by  adherent 
coagula  containing  within  them  a  puri- 
form  fluid  ;  it  has  been  maintained  that 
pus-corpuscles  may  be  recognized  in  the 
circulating  fluid;  and  it  has  been  found 
experimentally  that  the  introduction  of 
pus  into  the  veins  leads  to  changes  in  re- 
mote organs  like  those  of  Fysemia.  But 
Virchow'  (whose  researches  m  connection 
with  Pysemia  are  most  important)  main- 
tains that  the  puriform  fluid  in  the  affected 
veins  is  not  pus,  but  simply  disintegrated 
clot,  that  the  clot  is  formed  in  the  veins 
wholly  independent  of  phlebitis,  and  that 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  venous  walls 
is  not  the  cause,  but  (if  related  to  it  at  all) 
the  consequence  of  the  clot  within  it. 
Again,  though  Sedillot'  has  taken  pains 
to  show  that  pus-corpuscles  circulate  in 
the  blood  in  cases  of  Pysemia,  and  may  by 
their  microscopic  characters  be  recognized 
there,  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
pus-corpuscles  do  not  mmgle  with  the 
blood  in  the  manner  supposed,  and  that 
even  if  they  did  it  would  oe  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  white  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  itself.  And  lastly, 
although  it  has  been  shown  that  pus  in- 
troduced artificially  into  the  systemic 
veins  may  produce  lobular  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
pus  acts  in  such  cases  as  an  embolus,  and 
much  in  the  same  way  as  other  sub- 
stances which  lead  to  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  small  pulmonary  vessels.  The 
theory  which  at  present  finds  perhaps  most 
general  acceptance  is  that  of  which  Vir- 
chow»  is  the  chief  exponent.    He  denies 

that  in  Pysemia  pus  (meaning,  by  pus,  pus- 
corpuscles)  enters  the  blood  ;  he  denies 

that  pus  is  ever  found  either  in  the  thrombi 
occupying  the  veins  of  the  region  primarily 


rial  occupying  the  veins  at  the  seat  of 
primary  disease ;  he  maintains  that  all 
secondary  pyeemic  formations  and  changes 
are  thus  the  result  of  embolia,  but  that 
the  differences  which  these  formations 
exhibit  in  different  cases  are  due  to  the 
difference  of  process  which  has  led  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  original  thrombus. 
So  much  with  regard  to  nis  explanation 
of  the  mode  of  production  of  secondary 
pysemic  lesions  :  to  explain,  however,  the 
general  symptoms  of  Pysemia,  to  explain 
certain  diffused  inflammatory  processes 
(as  inflammation  of  joints  and  of  serous 
surfaces),  which  do  not  seem  to  be  easily 
explicable  on  the  embolic  theory,  he 
assumes  that  in  many  cases  of  Pyasmia, 
at  least,  certain  ichorous  juices  are  also 
absorbed  into  and  act  upon  the  system. 
Thus,  according  to  Virchow,  it  would 
appear  that  Pyaemia  is  a  complex  condi- 
tion ;  that  from  the  veins  at  the  seat  of  a 
primary  disease  solid  matters  and  poison- 
ous fluids  are  circulated  throughout  the 
system;  that  the  solid  matters  lead  to  the 
more  material  secondary  lesions,  the 
fluid  matters  to  the  more  subtle  changes, 
which  combine  to  constitute  the  disease 
under  consideration. 

These  views  are  intelligible,  and  give  a 
plausible  explanation  of  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Pysemia  ;  but  they  do  not,  we 
conceive,  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease,  neither,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are 
they  based  on  an  impartial  appreciation 
of  all  the  facts.  We  admit  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  puriform  fluid  in 
clots  is  simply  disintegrated  clot,  but  we 
maintain  that  the  true  pus  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  venous  clots  and  in  the  clots 
of  arteries,  and  that  pus  is  occasionally 
discovered  tn  transitu  in  the  blood— not, 
we  allow,  in  the  form  of  scattered  pus- 
cells,  but  in  that  of  soft  pellets.'    We  see 

'  The  following  case  of  malignant  and  ra- 
pidly fatal  scarlet  fever  may  be  quoted  in 
confirmation  of  this  statement: — "  There  were 
no  pyiemio  deposits ;  but  the  following  was 
the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  heart's  cavi- 
ties :  The  left  ventricle  was  empty,  bnt  all 
the  other  cavities  were  filled  with  largish 
fibrinons  ooagula.  The  greater  part  of  the 
clot  in  the  right  ventricle  consisted  of  per- 
fectly deooloriied,  recently  deposited  fibrine, 
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no  suflScient  reason  to  believe  that  veins 
do  not  sliare  in  the  morbid  chances  which 
are  going  on  around  them,  or  that  phle- 
bitis may  not  exist  at  a  time  when  no  ap- 
preciable thickening  of  their  walls  has 
taken  place ;'  indeed,  we  liave  reason  to 
believe  that  pus  may  be  formed  not  only 
on  the  lining  surface  of  these  tubes,  but 
even  in  the  mterior  of  clots  adherent  to 
thera,  by  the  communication  to  them  of 
those  tendencies  to  cell-production  which 
are  a  part  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
We  believe  that  in  the  above  views  undue 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  em- 
bolic theory,  too  little  to  the  independent 
formation  of  thrombi  within  the  arterial 
^•stem.  "We  do  not  see  how  the  embolic 
theory  explains  satisfactorily  those  cases 
of  PyiEmia,  starting  from  some  portion  of 
the  systemic  venous  system,  in  which  the 
lungs  escape  in  great  measure,  or  en- 
tirely, while  secondary  deposits  are  found, 
it  may  be,  abundantly  in  other  organs. 
Lastly,  it  seems  to  us  as  erroneous  to  re- 
gard the  corpuscular  element  of  pus  only 
as  pus,  as  it  would  be  to  attach  that  name 
to  the  liquor  purls  exclusively.  Pus  con- 
sists of  both  a  solid  and  a  fluid  portion. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  believe 

though  they  had  been  formed  and  moulded 
in  other  parts,  and  had  become  entangled 
and  compressed  by  the  surrounding  clot.  The 
masses  were  somewhat  soft,  and  oould  be 
separated  readily  from  the  fibrine  investing 
them ;  and  when  separated  gome  of  tliem 
conld  be  unfolded,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
no  clear  indication  as  to  what  their  original 
shape  had  been ;  some  looked  as  though  they 
might  be  collapsed  bags,  others  were  possibly 
cylindrical ;  none  contained  fluid.  The  same 
appearances  were  found  in  the  right  auricle. 
The  left  auricle  contained,  besides  an  ordi- 
nary clot,  a  single  soft  mass  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  that  were  found  on  the  right  side. 
Dnder  the  microscope  the  ordinary  fibrinous 
coagnla  presented  the  nsnal  characters  of 
such  formations ;  but  the  soft  masses  consisted 
entirely  of  corpuscles,  which  had  the  size  and 
general  characters  of  pus,  and  of  which  (under 
the  action  of  acetic  acid)  the  nuclei  were 
divided  into  two  or  three  spherules." — Manu- 
tcript  Notes  of  Fbst-Mortem  Examinations,  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  September  15,  1858. 

The  soft  opaque  masses  above  described  were 
very  likely  emboli  carried  from  the  seat  of 
suppuration  in  the  tonsil ;  but  they  were 
also,  so  at  least  it  seems  to  the  author,  nn- 


that,  owing  to  some  form  of  unhealthy 
process  supervening  in  the  region  of  pri- 
mary disease,  unhealthy  pus  or  the  ele- 
ment of  unhealthy  pus  (call  it  ichor  if  you 
will]  finds  its  way  into  the  circulating 
Aula,  and  poisons  it ;  that  this  poisoning 
partly  shows  itself  in  producing  in  the 
blood  a  tendency  to  coagulate  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  partly  shows  itself  by  in- 
ducing more  subtle  but  even  more  serious 
effects  upon  the  system  at  large.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  some  of  the  local 
effects  may  really  be  due  to  embolism, 
some  even  to  the  impaction  of  coagulated 
masses  of  pus-cells ;  but  we  believe  tliat 
thrombosis  alone  is  the  more  general  ex- 
planation of  that  obstruction  ofthe  minute 
vessels  which  leads  to  the  secondary  de- 
posits. 

(c)  Cause  of  relative  Frequency  of  Pycemic 
Deposits  in  different  Organs. — On  either 
view  of  the  question,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  lungs  should  De,  as  they 
generally  are,  first  and  most  seriously 
affected.  For  since  the  majority  of  cases 
of  Pyeemia  originate  in  connection  with 
the  systemic  venous  system,  the  poisonous 
matters  which  induce  the  disease  must 
reach  first  the  pulmonary  capillaries;  and 
in  connection  with  these,  which  act  as  a 
kind  of  filter  and  purifier,  their  efl'ects  are 
naturally  earliest  manifested.  Further, 
since,  as  regards  the  circulation,  the  lungs 
may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  ofthe 
whole  of  the  body  besides,  it  is  obvious 
that  even  if  all  the  morbid  effects  of  Pyae- 
mia throughout  the  system  were  produced 
simultaneously,  the  lungs  would  be  still 
(if  the  morbid  processes  in  them  held  any 
relation  to  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  them)  the  equivalent  in  quantity 
of  pysemic  disease  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  would  therefore  far  surpass  in 
their  liability  to  secondary  deposits  any 
other  one  viscus.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  the  differences  presented  by 
other  organs  as  regards  their  relative  lia- 
bility to  disease ;  why,  for  example,  the 
brain  should  so  often  escape,  wny  the 
spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  snould 
so  often  suffer :  all  are  equally  exposed  to 
the  effect  of  emboli  originating  in  the 
lung ;  all  are  equally  liable,  it  might  be 
supposed,  to  the  formation  of  thrombi  in 
their  smaller  vessels.  To  explain  these 
differences  there  must,  we  imagine,  be 
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which  distinguish  one  case  of  Pyaemia 
f5rom  another,  and  cases  of  Pjrsemia  from 
cases  of  ordinary  embolia  and  thrombosis? 
Something  is  doubtless  due  to  the  different 
dates  at  which  patients  die.  In  those 
persons  who  succumb  early,  local  pro- 
cesses of  disease  have  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themselves;  in  tliose 
who  die  late  the  later  stages  of  suppura- 
tion and  sloughing  have  had  ample  time 
to  become  established.  But  this  explana- 
tion does  not  apply  to  all  cases  ;  neither 
does  it  apply  to  the  differences  observed 
between  cases  of  embolia  and  cases  of 
Pyaemia.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  those  sub- 
tle chemical  changes  (termed  vital)  so 
deeply  interesting,  so  little  understood, 
come  into  play.  Why  is  it  that  when  a 
cancerous  growth  has  appeared  in  one 
part  of  the  Dody,  the  whole  system  speed- 
ily becomes  influenced,  and  diseased  pro- 
cesses occurring  elsewhere  assume  also 
the  cancerous  character  ?  Why  is  it  that 
when  tubercular  disease  has  manifested 
itself  in  one  organ,  the  same  form  of  dis- 
ease ere  long  becomes  developed  in  other 
organs  ?  Why  is  it,  again,  that  amongst 
all  the  varieties — shades — of  cancer  and 
of  tubercle,  that  one  variety  which  has 
first  shown  itself  in  any  case  is  the  pattern 
upon  which  the  subsequent  deposits  of  the 
same  disease  are  formed  ?  It  would  seem 
that  morbid  processes,  limited  in  the  be- 
ginning to  one  spot,  influence  the  che- 
mistry of  the  blood,  and  tliat  of  the  system 
generally,  and  thus  produce  in  the  tissues 
a  tendency  to  repeat,  under  the  influence 
of  exciting  causes,  those  very  morbid  pro- 
cesses out  of  which  the  tendency  arose. 
Again,  certain  conditions  of  unhealthi- 
ness,  dependent  on  a  variety  of  causes, 
give  a  type  to  the  morbid  changes  acci- 
dentally occurring  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Thus,  according  to  the  former 
rule,  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  at  one 
part  tends  to  the  production  of  gangrene 
m  other  parts  ;  the  existence  of  suppura- 
tion in  one  corner  of  the  system  tends  to 
render  inflammation  suppurative  else- 
where :  thus,  according  to  the  latter  rule, 
a  certain  condition  of  system  (as  that  ac- 
companying typhus)  is  apt  to  favor  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene,  another  condition 
of  the  system  (as  that  accompanying  con- 


ered. — We  may  here  add  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  certain,  real,  or  supposed  varie- 
ties of  Pyaemia.  Pyaemia  is  generally  an 
acute  and  quickly  fatal  disease  :  and  when 
this  is  its  character,  pyaemic  deposits  may 
almost  invariably  be  found.  The  deposits 
however  are  not  generally  related  numeri- 
cally or  otherwise  to  the  severity  of  the 
case ;  and  cases  are  sometimes  observed 
which,  judging  from  the  symptoms  during 
life  ancl  from  other  evidences,  are  truly 
cases  of  Pyaemia,  yet  in  which  no  pyaemic 
deposits  are  discovered.  It  would  seem 
that  Pyaemia  resembles  the  exanthema- 
tous  fevers  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  the 
blood-poison  occasionally  produces  death 
ere  local  lesions  have  had  time  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  Sometimes  cases  of  Pyte- 
mia  become  chronic ;  the  evidence  that 
such  cases  are  pyaemic  being  furnished 
chiefly  by  the  occurrence  of  successive 
suppurations,  in  Joints,'  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  in  the  eye  (it  may  be),  and  in  other 
parts.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
observed  after  parturition,  and  such  are 
some  of  the  cases  following  on  enteric  and 
other  fevers.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
pyaemic  deposits  in  the  lungs  only  has 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  local  Pyae- 
mia— a  Pyaemia  in  which  the  poisoned 
condition  of  the  blood  is  confined  within 
certain  limits,  and  effects  its  secondary 
changes  within  those  limits  only.  By 
such  a  local  condition  of  Pj'semia,  con- 
fined within  the  ramifications  of  the  por- 
tal system.  Dr.  George  Budd*  has  endea- 
vored to  explain  the  occurrence  of  hepatic 
abscesses  in  cases  of  dysentery.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
dysentery  and  abscess  of  the  liver  is  prob- 
ably erroneous ;'  and,  indeed,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  true  Pj-aemia 
does  not  justify  us  in  admitting  that  the 
poison  of  Pyaemia  can  be  Umitied  in  the 
manner  suggested. 

(/)  Origin  of  Py(em%a  in  Contagvm. — 
Pyaemia,  which  probably  only  occurs  in 
the  classes  of  cases  which  have  been  enu- 
merated— cases  presenting  the  common 
features  of  some  unhealthy  suppurating 
surface — may  arise  in  them  either  spon- 
taneously or  as  the  result  of  some  con- 

'  Dr.  WilkB,  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
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ta^ous  influence.  Cases  of  spontaneous 
ongin  are  not  in&equent.  Many  of  the 
cases  in  which  (whetner  as  the  result  of 
injury  or  not)  acute  suppuration  rapidly 
involves  some  large  portion  of  bone  are 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  previous 
jU-health,  no  exposure  to  morbic  influ- 
ences. Many  of  the  cases  occurring  after 
compound  fractures  or  after  operations 
arise  under  personal  and  surrounding  con- 
ditions of  good  health.  Other  cases  are 
induced  by  modes  of  dressing  wounds 
which  prevent  union  by  flrst  intention, 
and  promote  suppuration  and  unhealthy 
discharges.  Many  of  the  deaths  ascribed 
to  puerperal  fever,  and  occurring  sporad- 
ically, arise  under  similar  conditions,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  wholly  independently 
of  contagion.  There  are  many  cases 
however,  and  these  are  in  all  respects  the 
most  important,  where  the  occurrence  of 
Pyeemia  is  distinctly  due  to  the  agency  of 
some  centrum.  These  cases  are  par- 
ticularly met  with  in  surgical  practice 
and  in  obstetrical  practice.  As  regards 
surgical  practice,  it  is  well  known  that 
Pysemia  may  be  often  absent  from  a  hos- 

Sital  ward  in  which  oases  of  serious  acci- 
ent  and  cases  of  operation  are  in  course 
of  treatment,  and  may  continue  absent 
for  a  considerable  period ;  that  after  a 
while  a  case  of  Pysemia,  or  a  case  of  ery- 
sipelas, may  be  introduced  into  the  ward 
or  may  originate  within  it,  and  that  from 
that  time  operation  case  after  operation 
case,  accident  case  after  accident  case, 
may  be  attacked  with  pysemic  symptoms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  here  that  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  ward  of  some  contagious  in- 
fluence— not  of  a  pytemic  contagium,  for 
the  disease  cannot  be  excited  in  any  pa- 
tient who  is  not  suffering  from  a  wound, 
nor  in  &ay  wound  probably  unless  it  have 
become  first  unhealthy  ;  but  of  a  conta- 
gium which  excites  first  unhealthy  pro- 
cesses in  the  wound,  and,  by  means  of 
these  unhealthy  processes,  Pyasmia.  This 
oonti^ium  origiuates  not  only  in  cases  of 
Pysemia,  but  also  in  cases  of  erysipelas, 
diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  phagedeenic 
processes,  and  the  like,  and  in  cadaveric 
poisons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  many  wounds  in  a  limited 
space  not  merely  promotes  the  diffusion  of 
such  a  poison,  but  serves  even  to  engen- 
der it.'    It  is  not  improbable  that  the 


healthy  wound,  either  by  the  fingers  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  attending  on 
the  sick,  or  by  the  dressings  and  appli- 
ances which  are  employed  upon  them. 
The  same  remarks,  with  scarcely  any 
modiflcation,  apply  to  puerperal  Pyaemia. 
Puerperal  fever  has  been  known  over  and 
over  again  to  be  conveyed  by  the  clothes, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  hands,  of 
nurses  and  practitioners ;  and  has  been 
thus  carried,  not  merely  from  other  cases 
of  puerperal  fever,  but  from  the  poison  of  . 
erysipelas  and  other  unhealthy  inflamma- 
tions, and  from  the  dead-house.  Further, 
the  fact  of  the  heavy  mortality  from  this 
disease  in  lying-in  hospitals,^  compared 
with  the  mortality  from  the  same  disease 
in  patients  treated  at  home,  is  well  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  occasional  terrible  out- 
breaks of  puerperal  fever,  which  blacken 
the  annals  of  all  these  institutions  bear 
witness,  if  not  to  its  spontaneous  origin 
therein,  at  all  events  to  its  virulence  of 
contagion  under  circumstances  £a.voring 
its  spread. 

(g)  Conditions  modifying  the  Tendency  to 
Pycemia. — It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
presence  of  organic  visceral  diseases ;  the 
debility  attending  convalescence  from  va- 
rious acute  maladies;  the  cachexise  which 
result  from  intemperate  habits,  from  in- 
sufficient quantity  and  quality  of  food ; 
untoward  circumstances  attendant  occa- 
sionally on  serious  accidents  and  grave 
operations  and  parturition — shock,  hem- 
orrhage, nervous  depression,  and  the  like; 
that  these,  and  many  other  circumstances 
tending  to  impair  the  general  health,  pre- 
dispose in  vanous  ways  to  the  occurrence 
of  Pysemia.  It  is  difficult  either  to  prove 
or  refute  such  assertions ;  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  unhealthy  conditions  of  sys- 
tem, however  produced,  should  be  with- 
out influence  m  favoring  the  attacks  of 
Pyiemia  and  diseases  related  to  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  vast  majority  of  pysemic 
patients  have  not  been  suffering  from 
chronic  visceral  diseases  ;  that  but  few  of 
those  attacked  are  recovering  from  acute 
diseases  ;  and  that  many,  very  many,  vic- 
tims of  Pysemia  have  enjoyed  the  best  of 
health  up  to  the  moment  of  the  accident 
or  the  operation  of  the  disease  which  has 
exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  Pysemia ; 
and  that  even  in  many  cases  the  wound 
(if  wound  there  be)  has  been  progressing  ^ 
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for  disease — many  more,  therefore,  in  this 

E articular  case  of  those  whose  bodily 
ealth  has  been  good  until  within  a  short 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  Pyaemia,  tlian  of 
those  who  liave  been  reduced  by  pre- 
viously existing  disease.  Time  of  year, 
age,  sex,  have  also  been  considered  among 
predisposing  causes.  Sea.son  has  proba- 
bly no  vei-y  important  influence.  No 
doubt  adults  more  frequently  sufl'er  than 
children,  and  men  than  women ;  but 
whatever  differences  in  these  respects 
may  be  observed  are  certainly  due  in  an 
overwhelming  degree  to  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  grave  accidents  in  the  respec- 
tive sexes,  and  at  the  respective  a^es. 
Neither  infants'  nor  the  aged  are  exempt. 
Want  of  ventilation,  and  filth,  are  impor- 
tant predisposing  causes ;  but  in  order  to 
predispose  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  want  of 
ventilation  should  co-exist  with  undue 
accumulation  of  traumatic  or  puerperal 
cases,  or  with  the  presence  of  unhealthy 
inflammatory  processes ;  that  the  filth 
should  comprise  oflensive  and  other  ani- 
mal discharges.  Mere  dirt,  mere  defi- 
ciency of  ventilation,  have  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  a  very  obvious  relationship  with 
Fyeemia ;  at  least  this  mav  be  said  with 
certainty  in  reference  to  the  Pycemia  of 
puerperal  women. 

IV.  Symptoms  of  PY.«anA. 

1.  Symptoms  considered  collectively. 

The  symptoms  which  usher  in  an  at- 
tack of  Pysemia  are  generally  well  mark- 
ed, unless  the  condition  of  the  patient,  or 
the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  he 
is  lal)oring  at  the  time  of  its  supervention, 
mask  the  pyteraic  symptoms.  In  some 
cases  the  accidental  injury,  or  the  opera- 
tion, or  tlie  puerperal  process,  seem  to  be 
going  on  quite  satisfactorily,  up  to  the 
veiy  moment  when  Pysemia  manifests  it- 
seli.  In  other  cases  the  wound  made  by 
accident  or  operation  has  taken  on  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  some  unhealthy 
action — the  discharge  from  it  has  become 
ichorous  and  offensive,  the  process  of 
union  has  become  arrested  or  lias  retro- 
graded, or  sloughing  has  attacked  the 
part,  and  constitutional  Bvmptoms  in 
sympathy  with  these  local  conditions 
have  appeared ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
puerperal  female,  the  lochia  have  become 
scanty  and  offensive,  or  have  ceased,  the 
abdomen  has  perhaps  become  tender,  and 
high  febrile  symptoms  have  shown  them- 
selyes.  But,  whatever  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  natient  mav  have  been,  whe- 


not,  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention 
is  almost  without  exception  a  sudden,  se- 
vere, and  prolonged  rigor,  followed  by 
profuse  perspiration.  The  patient  soon 
recovers  from  this,  and  may  for  a  time 
appear  so  well  that  the  fear  inspired  by 
the  firet  rigor  gives  way  to  the  hope  that 
it  has  been  a  mere  accidental  phenome- 
non, of  no  serious  import.  But  before 
long,  it  may  be  the  next  day  or  at  some 
earlier  period,  the  rigor  returns  witli  its 
after  sweating  stage ;  and  again  and 
again,  at  varying  intervals,  the  ngors  and 
sweats  recur.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  the  conjunctivte  and  the  skin  assume 
a  sallow  tinge  ;  the  patient  becomes  dull 
and  heavy,  or  it  may  be  restless,  and  ac- 
quires very  much  the'  aspect  and  manner  of 
a  patient  suffering  from  some  form  of  con- 
tinued fever.  In  company  with  the  symp- 
toms above  described,  or  in  succession  to 
them,  others  of  more  or  less  importance 
show  themselves.  The  pulse,  which  at  the 
1)eginning  may  have  been  unchanged,  be- 
comes rapid,  even  exceedingly  rapid,  weak, 
and  perhaps  intermittent ;  and  these  evi- 
dences of  feebleness  of  the  pulse  increase 
as  the  disease  advances.  The  tongue  is 
often  clean  at  the  outset,  but  soon  becomes 
glazed  and  fissured  or  furred,  and  after  a 
time  dry  and  brown ;  the  lips  also  become 
parched,  and  sordes  accumulate  probably 
about  the  teeth.  The  appetite  disappears; 
the  patient  becomes  thirsty;  ana  often 
there  is  nausea  or  vomiting.  Diarrhoea, 
attended  with  offensive  stools,  occurs  very 
commonly.  The  respirations  become  shal- 
low and  frequent ;  cough  often  super- 
venes, attended  it  may  be  with  pains  in 
the  chest,  with  evidences  of  consolidation 
or  of  excess  of  secretion  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  with  expectoration.  The  slnn, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  rigors  and 
perspirations,  and  after  they  have  disap- 
peared, is  generally  hot  and  dry,  and  may 
present  sudamina,  and  even  it  is  said  a 
pustular  eruption.  The  salloTjvness  gen- 
erally increases,  and  often  before  death 
amounts  to  well-marked  jaundice.  Pain 
and  swellings  in  or  around  the  joints,  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue,  often 
present  themselves,  and  pus  mav  form  in 
these  situations  rapidly.  As  tne  above 
symptoms  develop  themselves  and  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  patient  becomes  exces- 
sively prostrate,  his  face  becomes  shrunk 
and  generally  pale,  his  mental  functions 
become  more  and  more  disturbed  and  im- 
paired, slight  delirium  comes  on,  and  pos- 
sibly coma,  or,  but  very  rarely,  convul- 
sions ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  short  period, 
generally  between  four  and  ten  days,  he 
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course ;  the  Bymptoms  are  alt<^ther  less 
pronounced ;  the  fever  attending  them 
resembles  hectic  fever,  and  abscesses  form 
in  the  external  parts,  as  the  joints  and 
the  cellular  tissue  ;  and  the  patient  sinlcs, 
perhaps  after  a  few  weeks,  or  exhaustion; 
or  after  a  protracted  convalescence,  during 
which  abscesses  cease  to  form,  is  restored 
to  health. 


2.  Symptoms  considered  in  relcUion  to  the 
various  Organs,  etc. 

"We  will  consider  separately  the  symp- 
toms referrible  to  difierent  parts  of  the 
system. 

(a)  Aspect,  8kin,dx. — The  aspect  of  tlie 
Pi'semic  patient  may  vary  a  good  deal ; 
but  for  the  most  part  it  resembles  that  of 
one  suffering  from  enteric  fever,  or  typhus. 
At  first  it  may  be  heaithy-lookmg  or 
nearly  so,  but  soon  it  becomes  heavy  and 
oppressed.  The  fece  is  sometimes  highly 
flushed,  sometimes  extremely  pallid,  and 
these  conditions  often  alternate.  Towards 
the  close  of  tbe  disease,  pallor  generally 
becomes  established ;  and  the  counte- 
nance, unless  modified  in  its  expression 
by  delirium  or  other  conditions,  becomes 
shrunken  and  anxious,  or  settles  down 
into  the  expressionless  dull  aspect  of  the 
last  stages  of  febrile  diseases.  The  rigors 
are  some  of  the  most  marked  and  promi- 
nent symptoms  of  Pyeemia.  Cases  are 
sometimes  observed  in  which  they  have 
either  been  slight  and  so  have  escaped 
notice,  or  in  which  they  have  been  wholly 
wanting.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked. 
They  vary  much  in  number  and  frequency. 
Sometimes  they  recur  at  short  and  ir- 
regular intervals ;  sometimes  they  are 
quotidian,  and  resemble,  and  have  been 
mistaken  for,  attacks  of  ague ;  generally 
they  cease  after  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
sufeequent  progress  of  the  case  is  free 
from  them.  Their  duration  varies;  some- 
times each  shivering  fit  lasts  for  half-an- 
hour  or  so,  sometimes  for  only  a  few 
minutes.  They  are  always  followed  by 
profuse  perspirations.  The  temperature 
of  the  body  rises  considerably  during  the 
rigors. '  In  the  intervals,  the  skin  is  gene- 
rally harsh  and  dry.  Sudamina,  as  might 
be  supposed,  not  infrequently  appear  and 


most  part  to  subcutaneous  abscesses,  or 
to  tracts  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  ; 
ecchymoses  are  rare  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
skin  and  conjunctivee  become  distinctly 
jaundiced,  'this  is  a  very  important  and 
characteristic  symptom.  It  generally 
comes  on  shortly  after  the  first  svmptoms 
of  Pyeemia  Imve  shown  themselves,  and 
continues  to  increase  up  to  the  fatal  issue. 
The  jaundice,  however,  rarely  if  ever  be- 
comes intense,  and  is  often  so  slight  that 
in  a  bad  light  or  from  hastiness  of  obser- 
vation it  may  pass  unnoticed. 

(6)  Organs  of  Bespiration. — The  respi- 
ratory movements  early  become,  as  in 
other  febrile  affections,  hurried  and  shal- 
low. And  this  condition  generally  be- 
comes more  pronounced  as  the  disease 
advances.  Then  the  respirations  not  in- 
frequently amount  to  forty  or  fifty  in  the 
minute,  and  are  sometimes  more  numer- 
ous than  this.  After  a  while  they  are  apt 
to  become  moaning  or  groaning  in  char- 
acter. It  has  been  asserted  that  the  odor 
of  the  breath  is  in  these  cases  peculiar 
and  characteristic.  The  respiratory  acts 
assume  the  characters  just  described,  in- 
dependently of  all  pulmonary  disease, 
and  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are  not  at  all 
affected,  or  where  the  affection  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  have  caused  special  symptoms. 
But  in  the  greater  number  of  pysemic 
cases  the  lungs  and  pleune  become 
secondarily  affected ;  cough  comes  on, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  violent ;  secre- 
tion takes  place  from  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  or  fluids  get  poured 
out  from  the  air-cells  into  the  bronchial 
tubes ;  and  the  cough  consequently  be- 
comes loose,  and  attended  witn  expecto- 
ration, which  may  according  to  circum- 
stances be  simply  mucous,  or  purulent,  or 
even  distinctly  pneumonic.  The  local 
phenomena  correspond  more  or  less  to  the 
morbid  processes  taking  place  in  the  chest. 
Tracts  of  dulness  may  sometimes  be  re- 
cognized on  percussion,  and  sometimes 
uniform  duluess  at  the  base  ;  but  partly 
from  the  scattered  arrangement  of  the 
patches  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  partly 
from  the  aosence  ordinarily  of  any  large 
amount  of  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura, 
dulness  is  often  scarcely  or  not  at  all  re- 
cognizable. Pleural  fnction-sounds  again 
may  occasionally  be  detected ;  but  owing 
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may  differ  little  in  frequency  or  in  any 
other  respect  from  its  previous  healthy 
condition.  But  generally  it  becomes  from 
the  very  beginning  rapid,  or  if  not  rapid 
at  least  variable,  so  that  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion of  mind  or  body  raises  it  twenty  or 
thirty  or  even  forty  beats  in  the  minute. 
The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  however  Is  gen- 
erally considerable,  and  its  rapidity  tends 
to  increase  as  the  disease  advances ;  so 
that  not  infrequently  the  beats  of  the 
pulse  amount  to  140  or  160,  and  may  even 
rise  to  upward^  of  200,  in  the  minute. 
With  this  increase  of  rapidity,  and  with 
this  variableness,  the  pulse  also  becomes 
very  small  and  very  compressible  ;  and 
very  often  as  the  patient's  general  debil- 
ity increases  the  pulse  becomes  irregular 
and  intermittent.  There  is  nothing  gen- 
erally very  characteristic  in  the  caraiac 
phenomena.  The  action  of  the  organ  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  pulse  ;  and  the 
Bounds,  unless  they  become  masked  by 
other  sounds,  are  healthy  though  feeble. 
Pericardial  friction  may  be  looked  for, 
but  will  not  always  be  heard  even  when 
pericarditis  is  present. 

(d)  Organs  of  Digestion. — The  organs 
concerned  in  digestion  always  sympa- 
thize more  or  less  with  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  The  tongue  in  the  be- 
ginning may  be  clean  ;  but  it  soon  assumes 
an  unhealtny  character.  There  is  no- 
thing uniform  however  as  regards  its  con- 
dition. Sometimes  it  becomes  morbidly 
red  and  glazed,  and  may  be  fissured ; 
Bometiraes  it  becomes  thickly  furred  ;  but 
generally  its  final  condition  is  one  of  dry- 
ness and  brownness.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  frequent  but  not  invariable  symp- 
toms. They  are  often  amongst  the  first 
to  appear ;  but  they  may  arise  at  any 
time  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  may 
persist  throughout  its  whole  duration. 
The  appetite  mostly  foils  early,  and  thirst 
is  generally  present.  Sometimes  however 
the  patient  retains  his  appetite  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  may  be  persuaded  to  take 
even  a  good  deal  of  stimulus  and  nourish- 
ment throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
illness ;  and  thirst  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily excessive,  nor  is  it  always  com- 
plained of.  Diarrhoea  often  shows  itself, 
and  the  stools  are  then  described  as  being 
hichlv  offensive.     This    romnliontinn  be- 


been  recognized  in  the  urine,  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  and  in  the  eflusions  into 
serous  cavities.  The  jaundice  has  no  de- 
pendence on  the  formation  of  pytemic  de- 
posits or  abscesses  in  the  liver,  and  is 
frequently  present  indeed  when  the  liver 
seems  to  be  altogether  healthy.  Frerichs' 
remarks  that  "to  all  appearances  the 
jaundice  is  here  the  result  of  an  impaired 
consumption  of  bile  in  the  blood,  arising 
from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  meta- 
morphic  processes  which  go  on  in  that 
fluid." 

Abdominal  pain  is  sometimes  com- 
plained of;  but  generally  it  is  local,  and 
the  result  of  inflammatory  processes  going 
on  in  the  internal  organs  (as  the  liver  and 
spleen)  and  of  circumscribed  peritonitis 
in  connection  therewith.  In  puerperal 
Pytemia,  general  peritonitis  and  tympani- 
tes are  more  apt  to  occur  than  m  other 
cases. 

(e)  GeniUxmnary  Organs. — There  is  lit- 
tle to  say  in  regard  to  the  genito-urinary 
organs.  From  the  inflammatory  processes 
which  so  often  go  on  in  the  kidneys,  it  is 
not  surprising  tnat  the  urine  is  occasion- 
ally found  albuminous.  We  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  occasionally  in  it  blood 
or  pus.  Unless  the  uterus  be  the  primary 
seat  of  disease,  there  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
any  important  symptoms  referriole  to  that 
organ. 

(/)  Organs  of  Locomotion. — It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  in  Pyaemia,  especially  in  the 
more  chronic  cases,  to  have  inflammation 
and  suppuration  occurring  in  joints,  and 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  in  connection 
with  bones  and  other  organs.  The  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  these  processes  has  already 
been  considered.  It  remains  therefore 
only  to  add  that  these  superficial  abscesses 
are  more  common  in  the  chronic  than  in 
the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  that  they 
often  attain  considerable  dimensions,  that 
their  origin  and  progress  are  often  at- 
tended with  excruciating  pain,  and  that 
it  frequently  happens  that  pain  and  swell- 
ing attack  joints  and  otlier  superficial 
parts,  and  subside  without  leading  to  any 
further  mischief.  Muscular  debility  is 
marked  from  the  beginning,  but  generally 
soon  becomes  excessive. 

(g)  Nervous  System. — The  nervous  symp- 
tnmfi  which    annenr  in   connection   with 
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bag  little  or  no  delirium,  and  is  perfectly 
ntiooal  throughout  his  illness.  Some- 
times the  delirium  becomes  violent,  and 
lie  may  become  partially  or  even  wholly 
comatose  before  death.  But  generallv 
-when  coma,  and  especially  when  convul- 
sions or  paralysis  appear,  there  is  some 
actual  disease  going  on  in  the  brain  to 
account  for  these  symptoms. 

The  evacuations  may  or  may  not  be 
passed  unconsciously. 


3.  FurOur  Conglderatwns  fti  regard  to 
Pycemia. 

(o)  Hme  at  toAic/i  Pycemia  arises,  and 
Duration  of  Disease. — As  regards  the  time 
at  which  Fysemia  appears  m  relation  to 
the  state  of  system  on  which  it  supervenes, 
nothing  very  definite  can  be  said.  In 
cases  of  accident  and  operation  Fysemia 
may  come  on  at  any  moment,  from  the 
time  when  a  suppurating  surface  is  first 
established  untU  the  wound  is  perfectly 
healed.  In  cases  of  carbuncle  and  of 
eiysipelas  Pysemia  probably  does  not  su- 
p^ene  until  suppuration  has  taken  place. 
In  cases  of  acute  suppiuration  connected 
with  bones  and  acute  necrosis,  pyeemic 
symptoms  are  present  sometimes  almost 
man  the  first.  In  puerperal  cases  Pysemia 
nsually  comes  on  between  about  the  third 
or  fourth  and  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  la- 
b«.  The  disease  is  generally  very  rapid 
in  its  course ;  occasionallv  its  duration  is 
limited  to  three  or  four  days,  more  com- 
monly it  lasts  &om  sis  to  eight  days,  and 
it  may  be  for  a  fortnight.  In  chronic 
cases,  especially  such  as  recover,  the  du- 
lation  of  the  msease  may  be  much  pro- 
tracted. 

(6)  Prognosis  and  Mortality. — The  prog- 
nosis of  Pysemia  is  exceedingly  unfavora- 
ble. In  surreal  practice  nearly  all  pyse- 
mic  cases  die;  in  midwifery  practice  a 
larger  proportion  probably  recover.  There 
is  much  diflSculty,  however,  in  arriving  at 
the  exact  truth  m  reference  to  this  point ; 
for,  althongb  the  symptoms  of  a  typical 
case  of  Pysemia  are  collectively  ample 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  disease, 
there  is  no  one  symptom,  like  the  rash  of 
typhus  or  the  exudation  of  diphtheria, 
unolutely  distinctive,  and  no  one  symp- 
tom which  is  invariably  present.  Hence 
the  diagnosis  of  the  least  well-marked 
c»sea  of  Pysemia  is  not  always  to  be  re- 
tied  upon ;  and  as  cases  which  are  said  to 
have  recovered  mostly  belong  to  this 
dass,  there  is  generally  some,  more  or 
less  justifiable,  room  for  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  tme  nature  of  cases  which  are  re- 
coided  to  have  got  well.  Still,  there  can 
t)e  no  reasonable  doubt  that  of  cases  of 
Ftsmia  coming  under  the  care  of  the 
sugeon  a  certain  proportion  recover. 
Xow  and  then  cases  are  met  with,  luiving 


most  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  Pysemia, 
and  in  which  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Pysemia,  in  a  mild  form  per- 
haps, exists,  which  yet  escape  from  the 
toils  in  which  they  seem  to  be  involved. 
The  probability  tliat  such  cases  are  truly 
pysemic  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  apt  to  occur  in  a  ward  in  which  Pyse- 
mia IS  prevalent,  and  that  in  some  of 
them  abscesses  in  external  parts  apjjear 
from  time  to  time  during  their  progress, 
and  stamp  their  real  character.  But 
cases  of  recovery,  with  or  without  the 
formation  of  external  abscesses,  are  far 
more  common  in  obstetrical  cases;  at  least 
it  is  in  lying-in  hospitals  chiefly  that,  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  prevalence  of  Pysemia,  re- 
coveries not  infrequently  take  place  after 
the  supervention  of  symptoms,  which  in 
other  cases  usher  in  a  rapidly  fatal  illness. 
Nevertheless,  the  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  with  which  practitioners  have 
to  deal ;  its  premonitory  symptoms  are 
ground  for  the  gravest  alarm,  and  from  a 
fully  developed  and  unmistakable  attack 
recovery  is  almost  quite  hopieless. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — Tlie  diagnosis  of  Pyse- 
mia is  not  generally  diflicult,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  symptoms 
be  all  considered.  Still,  its  own  symj)- 
toms  are  often  so  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  disease  out  of  which  it  arises,  or  with 
those  of  the  complications  which  become 
developed  during  its  prepress,  and  are 
often  so  modified  by  them,  that  the  Pyse- 
mia may  be  recognized  with  difficulty  or 
even  wholly  overlooked;  and  further,  there 
are  several  diseases  with  the  symptoms  of 
which  its  own  have  a  decided,  and  even 
close,  affinity,  and  with  which  therefore 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate, 
still  more  to  discuss,  the  various  condi- 
tions which  mask  the  onset,  and  it  may 
be  the  progress,  of  the  disease.  An  ex- 
ample or  two  must  suffice.  A  patient 
has  had  an  injury  to  the  skull;  after  a 
while  rigors  come  on  and  perspirations ; 
and,  with  these,  cerebral  symptoms.  An 
abscess  has  probably  formed  beneath  the 
skull.  Now  the  symptoms  here  are  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  identical  with  those  of 
commencing  Pysemia.  But  whether  Py- 
semia has  come  on  as  well  is  a  point  that 
probably  cannot  be  then  determined. 
The  further  progress  of  the  case  may 
clear  up  the  doubt,  but  not  always. 
Again,  a  patient,  suffering  from  a  large 
carbuncle,  or  from  extensive  diffuse  cellu- 
lar inflammation,  becomes  pyaimic;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable,  if  the  patient  be 
suffering  largely  at  the  time  from  "con- 
stitutional irritation,"  that  the  additional 
"  constitutional  irritation"  due  to  Pysemia 
wiU  be  inappreciable.  So  again  in  a  case 
of  acute  deep-seated  suppuration  connect- 
ed with  some  bone  (say  the  femur),  and 
80  a^in   in   puerperal   peritonitis,  the 
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symptoms  of  the  primary  disease  may  be 
BO  sudden  and  so  severe,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  many  respects  so  like  those  of 
Pysemia,  that  the  supervention  of  the 
latter  disease  is  very  apt  to  pass  unob- 
served. 

The  diseases,  which  above  all  others 
Pyoemia  resembles,  are  tvphus  and  enteric 
fevers,  internal  acute  inflammations  (espe- 
cially of  the  lungs),  urethral  and  bladder 
affections  in  which  the  kidneys  have  be- 
come involved,  and  acute  rheumatism. 
The  resemblance  to  fever  is  proved  by  the 
feet  that  even  surgeons  of  experience  oc- 
casionally mistake  Pyaemia  for  typhus  or 
enteric  fever.  The  general  symptoms  and 
the  aspect  of  the  pysemic  patient  are  in- 
deed almost  identical  with  the  general 
symptoms  and  aspect  belonging  to  the  fe- 
vers just  named,  and  the  frequent  pres- 
ence of  diarrhcea  approximates  Pyaemia 
particularly  to  entenc  fever.  The  liability 
to  error  is  necessarily  much  increased 
when  the  Pysemia  depends  on  some  deep- 
seated  suppuration,  which  possibly  escapes 
detection.  The  differences  however  are 
generally  well  pronounced ;  the  severe 
rigors  and  perspirations  of  F^eemia  have 
scarcely  anv  counterpart  in  either  form  of 
fever,  in  which  for  the  most  part  rigors 
are  scarcely  marked,  and  the  skin  is  dry. 
Moreover,  the  eruptions  characteristic  of 
typhus  and  of  enteric  fever  are  absent  in 
Pyaemia,  and  the  jaundice  which  generally 
attends  the  latter  disease  is  rarely  present 
in  either  of  the  former.  The  morbid 
anatomy  and  the  progress  of  the  several 
diseases  will  suggest  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. In  pneumonia  not  only  is  the 
general  aspect  of  the  patient  like  that  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  Pysemia,  but  the 
rigors,  the  profuse  perspirations,  the 
jaundice,  and  even  the  diarrhcea,  may  all 
be  present ;  while  in  Pyaemia  more  or  less 
of  the  lung  is  mostly  involved,  and  there 
may  even  be  pneumonic  expectoration. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  might 
be  great  difficulty,  even  impossibility,  in 
distinguishing  a  case  of  pneumonia,  sec- 
ondary (say)  to  a  compound  fracture, 
from  a  case  of  Pysemia,  supervening  on  a 
similar  injury.  On  the  other  hand  a  case 
of  Pysemia,  in  which  the  source  of  pyaemic 
affection  is  not  obvious,  might  without 
much  carelessness  be  taken  for  a  case  of 
pneumonia.  Again,  when  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  kidney-structures 
come  on  as  a  result  of  vesical  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  any  other  disease  obstructing 
the  passage  of  urine,  febrile  disturbance 
with  delirium  follows,  and  the  combined 
symptoms  differ  often  but  little  from  those 
of  Pyaemia  supervening  on  the  same  local 
diseases  ;  and  here  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  them  is  often  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  both  forms  of 
disease  are  not  uncommon  sequelae  of  sup- 
puration occurring  about  the  neck  and 


base  of  the   bladder.      Further,    acute 
rheumatism  has  many  features  in  common 
with  Pyaemia :  in  both  there  are  profuse 
perspirations ;    in   both  inflammation  in 
connection  with  bones  and  joints  is  com- 
mon (and  it  must  be  recollected  that  joints 
often  inflame  in  Pyaemia  without  suppu- 
rating, and  that  in  some  cases  of  Pyaemia 
pain  in  the  course  of  a  bone,  with  sub- 
periosteal suppuration,  is  the  first  evi- 
dence of  disease);  in  both,  again,  peri- 
cardial  complication  is  not    infrequent. 
We  liave  considered  somewhat  in  det^ 
the  resemblances  between  the  several  dis- 
eases above  enumerated   and    Pj'seniia, 
partly  because  they  are  really  stoildng, 
partly  because  we  hiave  known  them  lead 
to  errors  of  diagnosis.    We  have  not  how- 
ever dwelt  generally  on  the  points  which 
serve  to  distinguish  them,  for  to  discuss 
these  completely  or  even  useftilly  here 
would  be  to  forestall  needlessly  descrip- 
tions of  diseases  which  will  be  fully  given 
elsewhere.    There  are  yet  other  aflections 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  Pyse- 
mia may  simulate :  such  are  delirium  tre- 
mens, tubercular  meningitis,  and  other 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  ague,  &c.    It  is  needless, 
however,  to  do  more  than  mention  them. 


v.  Treatment  OF  PT.ffiMiA. 

The  treatment  of  Pyaemia  is  exceeding- 
ly unsatisfactory.  But,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  although  the  medical 
treatment  of  a  case  of  the  disease  may  be 
of  little  avail  either  to  arrest  or  modify  its 
course,  preventive  measures  are  often  in 
the  highest  degree  useful  both  against  its 
origin  and  its  spread. 

1.  Prophylactic  Treatments 

In  considering  the  subject  of  preventive 
measures,  the  simplest  plan  will  probably 
be  to  take  the  case  of  a  private  patient, 
on  whom  some  grave  operation — amputa- 
tion, for  example — has  been  performed. 
To  take  precautions  against  Pyaemia  is  to 
take  precautions  also  against  those  other 
unhealthy  conditions  out  of  which  Pyae- 
mia mostly  arises.  To  prevent,  so  far  as 
may  be,  their  occurrence  it  is  important 
to  maintain  both  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  and  the  healthy  progress  of  his 
wound.  To  this  end  the  patient's  strength 
should  be  supported  by  appropriate  and 
adequate  nourishment;  pain,  sleepless- 
ness, and  irritability  should  be  treated 
with  opiates  and  seclusion  from  needless 
visitors  and  intruders ;  ample  ventilation 
should  be  secured,  and  in  aid  of  this  cur- 
tains and  all  unnecessary  hangings  should 

'  See  Bristowe  and  Holmes,  loc.  oit. 
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be  removed ;  flirther,  perfect  cleanliness 
should  be  maintained,  and  especially  all 
evacuations,  all  ofienuive  discharges,  all 
dressings,  should  be  removed  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity,  and  never  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  patient's  room.  As  re- 
gards his  wound,  that  should  be  lightly 
dressed  and  kept  cool,  and  never  treated 
with  the  abundant  dressings  which  are 
employed  in  some  foreign  hospitals,  and 
which  there  promote  suppuration  and,  in 
our  belief,  erysipelas  and  PyKinia.  The 
dressings  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  neither  these  nor  sponges  and  such 
like  things  which  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  the  wound  should  be 
used  a  second  time.  If  erysipelas  or 
sloughing  or  suppuration  ensues,  the 
treatment  appropriate  to  these  conditions 
must  be  employed  ;  in  the  case  of  slough- 
ing, charcoal,  carbolic  acid,  and  other 
antiseptics  are  valuable  applications ;  but 
above  all  things  it  is  essential  to  allow 
early  and  very  free  escape  of  pus  and 
ichorous  fluids.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  treatment  which  should  be  adopted 
in  the  case  of  compound  fhictures  and 
other  injuries.'  Ami  in  regard  to  cases  of 
deep-seated  suppurations,  acute  necrosis, 
carbuncle,  and  diffuse  cellular  inflamma- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  free  and  early 
incisions  are  especially  important  in  pre- 
venting the  supervention  of  Pyeemia.  In 
hospitals,  or  other  places  where  many  sick 
are  accumulated,  the  precautionary  meas- 
ures above  insisted  on  become  doubly  im- 
portant, especially  those  of  ventilation 
and  cleanliness.  In  discussing  these  two 
measures  we  open  up  the  old  subject  of 
hospital  construction  and  hygiene— a  sub- 
ject which,  even  if  in  many  respects  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  article,  is  far  too 
extensive  to  be  considered  even  briefly 
here.  It  may  however  be  stated  gene- 
tally,  that  there  should  be  abundant  cubi- 
cal space  to  each  bed,  abundant  space  be- 
tween the  beds,  plenty  of  ventilation  by 
means  of  open  windows,  aided  by  open 
fireplaces ;  that  the  walls,  the  floors,  the 
ceilings,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean; 
that  the  wards  should  be  periodically 
emptied  ;  that  water-closets  should  be  so 
arranged  as  in  no  degree  to  infect  the 
ward ;  that  sponges  should  never  be  used 
in  the  cleansing  of  wounds— nor  anything 
absorbent  in  fact  which  might  be  used  on 


The  presence  of  what  has  been  termed  a 
"  traumatic  atmosphere"  would  seem  to 
have  quite  a  special  influence  over  the  de- 
velopment of  I\8eraia,  and  for  that  reason 
the  creation  of  a  traumatic  atmosphere 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 
This  may  be  efiected  partly  by  the  means 
just  adverted  to — viz.,  free  ventilation, 
and  avoidance  of  overcrowding — but  espe- 
cially by  so  distributing  traumatic  cases 
as  to  allow  of  no  undue  accumulation  of 
them  in  any  one  ward  of  a  hospital,  or 
generally  in  any  one  spot. 

The  presence  of  erysipelas,  difibse  cel- 
lular inflammation,  phagedena,  or  any 
other  unhealthy  inflammation,  and  espe- 
cially the  presence  or  recent  occurrence 
of  Pysemia  in  a  ward,  should  be  the  signal 
for  redoubled  vigilance  in  securing  that 
all  sanitary  regulations  are  as  far  as  pos- 
sible systematically  carried  out.  Then, 
especially,  all  danger  of  inoculating  the 
healthy  with  the  unhealthy  secretions  of 
the  diseased  should  be  most  watchfully 
guarded  against ;  all  dressings,  &c.,  should 
be  destroyed  the  moment  they  are  done 
with;  and  neither  nurses,  nor  dressers, 
nor  suigeons,  should  pass  from  attendance 
on  those  whose  wounds  are  unhealthy, 
above  all  from  handling  their  wounds,  to 
attendance  on  those  whose  woimds  are 
healthy,  until  by  proper  precautions  their 
persons,  and  especially  their  hands,  are 
thoroughly  disimected.  It  may  be  added 
further  that  no  one  should  at  any  time 
come  direct  from  the  dissecting  room  or 
post-mortem  theatre  (especially  if  he  have 
taken  part  in  the  dissections  going  on 
there)  to  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases, 
without  thorough  purification  and  disin- 
fection. Again,  when  diseases  of  the 
kind  above  specified  have  been  received 
into  a  ward,  and  especially  if  they  have 
shown  any  disposition  to  spread,  it  may 
become  necessary  either  to  remove  them 
thence,  or,  still  better,  to  avoid  receiving 
into  that  ward  for  a  time  all  accident 
cases  attended  with  wounds,  and  to  avoid 
operations  on  patients  who  happen  to  be 
therein.  But  notwithstanding  all  such 
precautions,  these  diseases  will  sometimes 
be  found  to  cling  as  it  were  to  a  ward. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  empty  and  dismantle 
the  ward,  to  purify  it  thoroughly,  and  to 
keep  it  unoccupied  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
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still  greater  importance  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  midwifery.  In  sporadic  mid- 
wifery (if  tiie  term  may  be  thus  used),  as 
in  sporadic  surgery,  precautions  are  less 
absolutely  needed  than  where  midwifery 
is  concentrated,  as  it  is  in  a  lying-in  hos- 
pitaL  But  in  the  former  case  puerperal 
Pyaemia  has  been  known  over  and  over 
again  to  be  conveyed  by  the  nurse  or  the 
medical  attendant,  who  have  brought  in- 
fection in  their  person  or  in  their  clothes 
either  firom  other  puerperal  cases,  or  from 
cases  of  unhealthy  inflammation,  or  from 
the  dead-house.  In  the  latter  case  (the 
case  of  lying-in  hospitals)  the  presence,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  "parturient  atmosphere" 
intensifies  the  liability  to  Pysemia  as  it 
does  to  other  infectious  puerperal  dis- 
eases, and  leads  often  to  terrible  mortality. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  no  attendant  is 
justified  in  running  the  risk  of  conveying 
such  infection  from  one  patient  to  another, 
and  that  if  he  have  from  circumstances 
become  a  possible  source  of  danger,  he  is 
bound  for  a  while  to  abstain  from  mid- 
wifery practice.  As  regards  lying-in  hos- 
pitals, everjr  possible  precaution  ought  to 
be  systematically  taken ;  and  on  the  very 
first  appearance  of  infection  they  ought  at 
once  to  be  emptied  and  purified.  But  we 
are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  in- 
stitutions are  dangerous  institutions,  and 
ought  not,  unless  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, to  exist ;  certainly  they  are 
not  required  aa  schools  of  midwifery,  cer- 
tainly every  poor  woman,  who  has  a  home 
however  mean  in  which  to  be  delivered, 
will  be  far  safer  in  that  home  than  in  a 
hospital. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Pysemia  is  not  limited  to  hospital  prac- 
tice ;  that  even  in  hospitals  it  may  arise 
quite  independently  of  hospital  influences ; 
and  that  many  cases  origmate  in  private 
quite  independently,  so  far  as  we  know, 
of  external  deleterious  agencies.  Against 
such  cases  prophylactic  measures  are  of 
course  out  of  the  question. 


2.  Medical  Treatment 

The  treatment  of  a  case  of  Pycemia  re- 
solves Itself  into  the  treatment  of  the 
original  lesion,  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  treatment  of  the  complications 
of  the  disease,  the  general  hygienic  treat- 
ment of  the  patient. 

(o)  Treatment  of  Primary  Lesion. — As 
regards  the  original  lesion,  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  cases  where  Pvsemia  super- 
venes on  wounds  (whether  from  accident 
or  from  operation)  the  wounds  have  gen- 
erally already  assumed  an  unhealthy  as- 
pect. According  to  the  nature  of  this 
unhealthy  process  must  be  the  local  treat- 
ment ;  but  especially  it  would  seem  im- 
portant that  the  parts  should  be   kept 


clean  and  cool,  that  disinfectant  applica- 
tions should  be  employed,  that  free  incis- 
ions to  admit  of  the  escape  of  pent-up  pus 
should  be  made.     In  cases  where    the 
wound  appears  to  be  healthy,  there  is 
probably  some  deep-seated  suppuration  in 
progress  ;  and  here,  though  the  exact  seat 
of  suppuration  may  be  mflacult  to  detect, 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  de- 
tected, and  the  pus  therein  thoroughlv 
evacuated.    The  same  rule  applies  with 
equal  force  to  those  cases  where  the  pri- 
mary disease  is  an  abscess  involving  some 
deep-seated  bone,  or  tract  of  cellular  tis- 
sue.   The  reasons,  on  which  the  adoption 
of  the  above  plan  of  treatment  is  l«.sed, 
arejirst,  that  by  this  plan  the  further  en- 
trance of  poisonous  matters  into  the  blood 
may  possibly  be  obviated ;  second  (and 
most  important),  that  by  ite  early  adop- 
tion the  entrance  of  poisonous  matters 
may  be  wholly  averted  and  a  threatened 
attack  of  Pysemia  warded  ofl".    With  the 
same  view  it  was  proposed  to  cauterize 
the  superficial  veins  on  the  proximal  side 
of  the  diseased  part.    As  regards  obstet- 
rical cases,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
that  puerperal  fever  is  mostly  preceded  by 
an  imperfectly  contracted  condition  of  the 
uterus ;  but  both  by  those  who  hold  this 
view,  and  by  those  who  do  not,  the  im- 
portance of  securing  complete  contraction 
of    the   uterine   fibres   and   consequent 
closure  of  the  ruptured  uterine  veins,  by 
the  use  of  ergot,  and  other  means,  has 
been  strongly  urged.    It  has  been  recom- 
mended also  to  cleanse  the  cavity  of  the 
utei-us  by  the  injection  of  disinfectant  and 
astringent  fluids. 

(6)  Curative  Treatment — Of  the  curative 
treatment  of  Pysemia  we  fear  little  is 
known.  Various  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  from  time  to  time  adopted,  and  all 
probably  have  by  some  been  supposed  to 
be  beneficial,  all  have  by  the  majority  of 
practitioners  been  found  useless.  Some 
of  these  plans  have  been  based  on  the 
notion  of  the  elimination  of  the  disease  ; 
others  on  the  notion  of  introducing  into 
the  system  substances  capable  of  battling 
with  the  pysemic  poison  in  the  blood  it- 
self, and  overcoming  it  there  ;  others  have 
been  based  on  analogy ;  and  others  have 
been  wholly  empirical.  Thus,  acting  on 
the  assumption  that  the  perspirations  and 
the  diarrhoea  of  Pysemia  are  efforts  of 
nature  to  eliminate  some  morbid  poison 
firom  the  system,  warm  baths  and  diapho- 
retics have  been  employed  by  some;  by 
others  the  diarrhoea  has  not  only  not  been 
restrained,  but  has  been  encouraged  by 
laxative  and  purgative  medicines.  Thus, 
too,  from  the  resemblance  which  the  re- 
mittent rigors  and  perspiration  of  Pvaemia 
sometimes  bear  to  the  more  regular  at- 
tacks of  the  same  kind  which  characterize 
ague,  it  has  been  imagined  that  quinine 


and  arsenic,  which  are  certainly  remedial 
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in  the  case  of  agne,  might  be  remedial  in 
the  case  of  Pytemia.  Thus,  again,  guided 
we  presume  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
ample  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant preventives  against  Pysemia, 
some  have  looked  on  fresh  air  as  abso- 
lutely curative,  and  have  exposed  their 
pyeemic  patients  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
And  thus,  others  regarding  the  disease  as 
one  of  putridity,  have  treated  it  with 
various  forms  of  antiseptic  agents.  It 
would  be  useless  to  argue  seriatmi  against 
the  above  and  other  modes  of  treatment ; 
it  would  be  unwise  to  oppose  d  priori  the 
trial  of  any  as  ^et  untried  modes  of  treat- 
ment ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  mortaUty  of  Pysemia  is  just  as 
high  now  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  the  an- 
tidote to  it  remains  to  be  discovered. 

There  is,  however,  one  mode  of  treat- 
ment, suggested  within  the  last  few  years 
by  Professor  PoUi,'  of  Milan,  which,  from 
the  scientific  character  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  led  to  its  propmsal,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  has  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  medical 
profession,  deserves  a  respectful  mention. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  the 
history  of  Professor  Polli's  investigations. 
and  to  trace  shortly  the  steps  which  lea 
him  to  his  final  conclusions.  He  assumed 
with  most  other  physicians  that  septic 
poisons  introduced  into  the  blood  produce 
their  injurious  effects  through  acting  on 
the  blood  as  a  kind  of  ferment ;  and  he 
assumed,  as  again  others  have  assumed, 
that  if  any  substance  could  be  introducea 
into  the  blood,  which,  while  not  acting 
injuriously  either  on  that  fluid  or  on  the 
system  generally,  would  arrest  this  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  the  exhibition  of 
such  substance  in  cases  of  septic  poisoning 
would  not  improbably  be  curative. 

Having  long  studied  the  effects  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  he  had  ascertained  that  it 
is  not  merely  a  powerful  antiseptic,  but 
that  it  equally  prevents  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, and  tnose  other  fermentations 
by  which  starch  is  converted  into  glucose, 
by  which  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  on 
fetty  substances,  and  emulsine  on  amyg- 
daline  ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  sulphurous  acid  we  possess  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  arresting  every  form  of 
catalytic  action. 

But  sulphurous  acid  cannot  with  im- 
punity be  introduced  into  the  animal 
economy.  Hence  Professor  Polli  sought 
for  other  agents  which,  while  having  the 
virtues  of  sulphurous  acid,  should  be  free 


forms  of  fermentation ;  he  found  that  they 
may  be  given  safely  in  large  doses  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  ;  and  he  fur- 
ther found  that  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  they  become  absorbed,  diffused 
throughout  the  system  and  eliminated 
without  undergoing  any  chemical  change, 
or  at  most  only  a  very  partial  chemical 
change. 

He  assumed  therefore  that  that  power 
of  preventing  putrefaction  and  fermenta- 
tion which  they  exercise  outside  the  body 
they  would  exercise  probably  equally  well 
within  the  body.  Any  fiirther  experi- 
ments made  by  nim  upon  the  lower  ani- 
mals, by  the  introduction  of  putrid  mat- 
ters into  their  blood,  and  by  putting 
them  at  the  same  time  under  the  influence 
of  the  sulphites,  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  in  these  agents  discovered  valua- 
ble remedies  for  the  various  forms  of  sep- 
ticeeraia.  It  would  seem  that  large  doses 
of  these  sulphites  (from  thirty  to  sixty 
grains  three  or  four  times  daily)  may  be 
given  with  impunity.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been 
so  largely  tested  as  the  promises  it  seems 
to  how  out  might  justify.  We  know  of 
one  case  of  supposea  Pyeemia  in  which  it 
was  believed  to  have  wrought  a  cure,  but 
we  know  that  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Si- 
mon, at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  it  has 
entirely  failed. 

[The  tentative  use  of  salicylic  acid,  on 
the  same  principle,  is  justified  by  analogy. 
No  sufficient  experience  has,  however,  as 
yet,  determined  its  positive  value  in  Py- 
emia.— H.] 

(c)  Treatment  of  Symptoms  and  Compli- 
cations. — When  a  case  of  Pysemia  is  un- 
der treatment,  it  always  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  treating,  in  addition  to  the  general 
disease,  certain  sjrmptoms  as  they  arise, 
and,  it  may  be,  certain  of  the  secondary 
lesions.  On  this  head,  again,  we  fear 
there  is  little  satisfactory  to  be  said. 
Some  have  recommended,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  that  diarrhoea  should  be  encour- 
aged. There  seem  no  valid  grounds  for 
this  course;  and  certainly  if  the  diarrhoea 
became  excessive,  we  should  recommend 
that  it  be  restrained,  either  by  remedies 
administered  by  the  mouth  or  by  opiate 
enemata  or  suppositories.  Again,  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  may  become  some- 
times exceedingly  distressing ;  and  then, 
although  probably  we  have  no  means  of 
either  checking  or  curing  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  the  lungs,  we  may  by 
opiates  or  other  sedative  medicine,  judi- 
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no  special  treatment  at  all;  and  generally 
where  special  treatment  seems  to  be  re- 
quired, the  medical  man  must  be  guided 
bv  his  general  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  treat  them  as  he  would  treat 
such  complications  arising  in  the  course 
of  fevers  and  other  aUied  disorders ;  bear- 
ing in  mind,  however,  that  where  he  can- 
not cure,  it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  aim  at 
soothing  and  quieting,  than  (in  the  hope 
of  achieving  some  insignificant  advantage 
over  the  outposts,  so  to  speak,  of  his  pa- 
tient's disease)  to  adopt  a  fidgeting  line 
of  treatment,  and  so  render  his  few  re- 
maining hours  miserable. 

(d)  Hygienic  and  Bietetic  Treatment. — 
We  come  lastly  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  pyseraic  cases,  that  is  to  say, 
their  management  as  regards  diet,  stimu- 
lus, and  hygienic  observances.  It  need 
scarcely  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  ob- 
servance of  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
which  we  insisted  on  as  an  important 
prophylactic  measure,  should  be  equally 
persisted  in  during  the  whole  course  of 
treatment  of  a  case  of  Pyaemia;  that,  fur- 
ther, the  patient  should  never  be  op- 
pressed unnecessarily  with  accumulation 
of  bed-clothes— that  he  should,  in  feet,  be 
kept  cool — and  that  his  comforts  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Pysemic  patients, 
as  has  been  shown,  become  at  an  early 
period  excessively  feeble ;  and  in  most 
cases  excessive  prostration  is  the  most 
prominent  among  the  symptoms  which 
usher  in  death.  No  doubt  this  debility  is 
functional  rather  than  the  direct  result  of 
the  waste  and  degeneration  of  tissue;  the 
consequence  and  the  indication  of  blood- 
poisoning,  rather  than  of  the  want  of 
either  stimulus  or  food;  and  theoretically, 
therefore,  is  to  be  counteracted  by  anti- 
dotal treatment  rather  than  by  nutriment. 
Whether  we  possess  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment that  can  be  regarded  as  really  anti- 
dotal we  have  shown  to  be  in  the  highest 


degree  problematical;  but  we  have  in 
these  cases  excessive  prostration  to  deal 
with,  and  we  must  deal  with  it  as  best  we 
can.  To  this  end,  it  is  manifestly  our 
duty  to  administer  both  food  and  stimu- 
lus, and  to  administer  them  as  largely  as 
the  condition  of  the  patient  will  admit. 
The  patient's  appetite  is  generally  quite 
annulled ;  and  often  loathing  of  food  and 
vomiting  are  present.  These  conditions 
render  it,  of  course,  often  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, and  sometimes  impossible,  to  carry 
out  the  objects  we  have  in  view;  and  they 
show  the  importance  of  selecting  for  ad- 
ministration those  articles  which  are  least 
liable  to  offend  the  stomach,  and  of  ad- 
ministering these  in  small  and  if  possible 
frequently  repeated  doses,  rather  than 
rarely  and  in  large  quantities  at  a  time. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fiiy  down  any  rule  with 
regard  either  to  the  nature  or  the  amount 
of  food  and  stimulus  to  be  given.  These 
points  must  be  determined  in  each  case 
according  to  its  requirements.  But  it  is 
important  to  give  whatever  is  to  be  given 
systematically.  As  regards  food,  that 
which  is  in  the  form  of  fluid  is  generally 
most  suitable,  such  as  animal  broths, 
eggs  beaten  up.  milk,  gruel,  arrowroot, 
and  the  like.  As  regards  stimulus,  per- 
haps, considering  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  brandy,  sherry,  madeira,  diluted 
according  to  the  patient's  taste,  are  the 
most  generally  serviceable.  But  lighter 
wines  will  often  be  found  grateful.  We 
protest  against  that  excessive  exhibition 
(that  "  pouring  in"  as  it  is  appropriately 
termed)  of  stimulus  which  it  has  lately 
been  the  fashion  to  practise. 

We  need  perhaps  scarcely  add  that 
when  pysemic  cases  become  protracted, 
and  especially  when  they  show  signs  of 
convalescence,  and  during  the  progress  of 
convalescence,  dietetic  treatment  becomes 
of  paramount  importance,  and  tonics 
form  important  aids  to  ttiat  treatment 
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Before  entering  on  the  description  of  I  term  Malaria.    "When  a  climate  is  called 
the  remarkable  fevers  which  are  to  form  I  unhealthv.  in  manv  cases  it  is  simnlv 
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strate  the  existence  of  malaria.  We  as- 
sume its  existence  from  certain  olwerved 
effects  on  tlie  organism,  just  as  we  do  in 
the  case  of  other  poisons  which  produce 
certain  specific  diseases.  Malaria  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  produce  of  organic  de- 
composition in  soils,  whatever  may  Iiap- 
pen  to  be  their  mineral  composition; 
water  is  indispensable  to  the  process,  and 
a  high  temperature,  although  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  greatly  aids  it. 

It  is  generated  m  greatest  abundance  in 
marshes,  which  contoin  a  high  percentage 
of  organic  matter ;  hence  the  name  by 
which  it  is  familiarly  known,  viz.,  niarah 
tnicwm. 

It  is  often  found  in  sandy  soils  and  arid- 
looking  plains  devoid  of  vegetation ;  but 
in  ail  such  cases  the  soil  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  or- 
ganic matter,  and  water  will  be  found  not 
mr  from  the  sur&ce,  either  in  the  shape 
of  subterraneous  streams,  or  detained  by 
a  bed  of  clay  below  the  sand,  preventing 
its  free  passage  and  keeping  up  evapora- 
tion. 

Malaria  is  also  generated  in  hard  rocks, 
such  as  granite  and  trap,  in  a  disinte- 
grating state.  A  notable  example  is  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong,  which  consists  en- 
tirely of  weathered  and  decaying  granite. 
In  such  soils,  so  long  as  they  are  undis- 
turbed, the  existence  of  malaria  may  not 
be  suspected.  In  the  case  of  Hong  Kong, 
for  example,  it  was  not  until  extensive 
excavations  were  made  into  the  disinte- 
grating granite  for  building  purposes,  that 
violent  and  fotal  remittent  fevers  ap- 
peared. 

Dr.  Parkes  mentions  that  the  soil  of 
Hong  Kong  contains  less  than  two  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter,  but  quotes  Frie- 
del  to  the  effect  that  disintegrated  granite, 
which  is  highly  absorbent  of  water,  be- 
comes often  permeated  by  a  fungus,  and 
suggests  the  possible  relation  between  the 
development  of  this  fungus  and  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria. 

The  air  of  marshes  known  for  ages  as 
malarious  has  been  examined  by  chem- 
ists. Watery  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  are 
always  found  in  excess ;  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
"  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  often  present, 
and  occasionally  free  hydrogen  and  am- 
monia, and,  it  is  said,  phosphoretted  hy- 
dre^en."    (Parkes.)    Besides  the  above. 
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after  the  rainy  season,  at  the  bases  of 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  in  those  belts 
of  country  in  India  termed  terraig,  formed 
by  the  d^oris  of  mountains  rich  in  oivanic 
matter,  which  retain  a  large  quantity  of 
water  and  are  covered  with  jungle. 

It  is  capable  of  drifting  along  plains  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  its  source, 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind.  It  ascends  mountains,  espe- 
cially when  favored  by  ravines  and  cur- 
rents of  air.  The  height  to  which  it  can 
as<:end  from  its  source  is  still  matter  of 
dispute.  Dr.  Parkes  thinks  that  500  feet 
is  the  limit  in  temperate  climates,  and 
fh>m  1000  to  1500  in  tropical  countries ; 
while  others  maintain  that  in  the  latter 
we  are  not  safe  from  its  influence  until  a 
height  of  5000  feet  has  been  reached.  It 
is  probable  that  when  men  suffer  ftom 
malaria  at  elevations  above  2000  feet,  it 
is  either  derived  from  unsuspected  locai 
sources,  or  it  is  carried  up  ravines  by  cur 
rents  of  heated  air  from  the  unhealthy 
plains. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  India  that 
water  is  capable  of  absorbing  malaria, 
and  that  periodic  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
even  cholera,  are  produced  by  dnnking 
water  so  charged. 

This  absorbing  power  of  water,  and 
especially  salt-water,  has  often  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  when  a  sufficient  breadth  of 
it,  not  less  than  fVom  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  a  mile,  is  interposed  between  our 
habitations  and  the  source  of  the  poison, 
which  is  either  absorbed  or  rendered  in- 
nocuous in  its  transit. 

Belts  of  trees  interposed  in  like  man- 
ner exercise  a  protective  influence.  [Liv- 
ing trees  and  shrubbery  appear  to  ex- 
ercise an  influence  in  preventing  the 
development  of  the  malanal  cause.  The 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  being  cov- 
ered chiefly  by  growing  cypress  trees,  is 
not  malarious.  The  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
native  to  Australia,  has  the  reputation  of 
special  usefulness  in  this  way.  Probably 
it  and  the  Southern  Pine  do  good  mainly 
by  assisting,  by  their  vigorous  growth,  the 
drainage  of  the  soil. — H.] 

Malaria  disappears  before  cultivation 
and  subsoil  drainage,  with  free  exposure 
of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  of 
living  vegetation.  When,  however,  the 
cultivating  hand  of  man  is  withdrawn  and 
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tinues  to  be  very  imperfect  for  a  long  time. 
This  kind  of  exception  lias  been  observed 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  late  years  in 
the  city  of  New  York.— H.] 

It  is  the  cause  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  their  sequels ;  it  "  under- 
lies" the  cause  of  dysentery  and  cholera ; 
and  by  its  depraving  influence  on  tlie  con- 
stitution it  often  silently  undermines  the 
health  without  the  manifestation  of  any 
febrile  phenomena.  Major-General  Cot- 
ton, in  his  evidence  tiefore  the  Indian 
Sanitary  Commission,  very  truly  observes 
"  that  there  are  many  ailments  which 
the  natives  of  India  call  fever,  but  which 
a  medical  man  does  not,  which  are  the 
effects  of  malaria. " 

When  a  person  has  for  some  time  suf- 
fered from  the  toxic  influence  of  miasm,  a 
curious  impress  of  periodicity  is  sure  to 
show  itself  in  all  his  subsequent  ailments, 
whatever  be  their  nature  ;  and  I  believe, 
from  extensive  observation,  that  this  im- 
press of  periodicity  is  never  eradicated. 

Casorati,  a  late  Italian  physician  of 
eminence,  in  his  '^Treatise  on  Intermit- 
tent Fevers,"  a  posthumous  work  recently 
published,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
''  that  miasm  is  tlie  cause  of  an  extremely 
small  number  of  intermittent  fevers. "  He 
says  "that  there  are  pernicious  intermit- 
tents,  the  origin  of  which  is  simply  rheu- 
matic." Casorati  further  dwells  on  the 
fact  that,  within  the  sphere  of  his  obser- 
vation, "  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  pregnant  women  the  subjects  of 
tertian  fever,  under  which  they  frequently 
abort ;"  and  he  gives  numerous  examples 
of  diseases,  such  as  menorrhagia,  cephal- 
algia, &c.  &c.,  all  presenting  an  intermit- 
ting type,  due,  as  Casorati  supposes,  not 
to  the  toxic  effect  of  miasm,  but  to  other 
causes,  such  as  "humidity,"  "cold,"  and 
the  like. 

The  truth  is,  that  Casorati's  sphere  of 
clinical  observation  was  in  a  malarial  re- 
gion :  the  stamp  of  periodicity  was  there- 
fore deeply  impressed  on  a  great  number 
of  the  diseases  that  came  under  his  care. 
The  proof  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  for, 
by  his  own  showing,  no  treatment  was 
effective  until  quinine  was  given.  We  do 
not  flnd,  where  there  is  no  miasm  to  com- 
plicate the  case,  that "  acute  rheumatism" 
or  "menorrhagia"  or  " cephalalgia"  de- 
rive benefit  from  anti-nerio<li<>  rpmpdi<>s. 


found  in  fatal  cases  of  intermittent  fevers. 
In  the  article  Dysentery  I  have  given  it 
as  my  opinion  that  miasm  is  also  the  cause 
of  tliat  disease.  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  it  is  not  possible  to  explain 
why  malaria  should  in  one  case  cause 
dysentery,  and  act  with  intensity  on  the 
glandular  structures  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  great  intestine,  and  in  an- 
other excite  an  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever,  with  signs  of  extreme  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum,  going  on 
often  to  structural  changes  in  those  parts. 
Chemistry  may  one  day  reveal  to  us  some 
difference,  at  present  inappreciable,  in  the 
constitution  of  miasmata  to  account  for 
the  aflinities  displayed  in  the  different 
cases.' 

The  structural  changes  of  a  more  secon- 
dary kind  induced  by  malaria  are,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  liver,  to  be  more 
particularly  described  further  on. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Definition. — A  specific  paroxysmal 
fever,  the  febrile  phenomena  observing  a 
regular  succession,  characterized  by  a 
cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating  stage,  followed 
by  a  period  of  complete  apyrexia,  varying 
in  duration  according  to  the  type  of  the 
fever. 

Synonyms.  —  Periodic  Fever,  Ague, 
Paludal  Fever. 

History  and  Modes  of  Commence- 
ment. —  When  the  human  system  has 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  circum- 
stances, symptoms  of  disturbance  appear : 
as  already  remarked,  many  have  their 
constitutions  silently  undermined  without 
suffering  from  periodical  fever  at  alL  It 
seems  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  poi- 
son is  not  presented  to  the  system  in  a 
very  concentrated  form ;  the  mood  is  so 
gradually  changed  that  the  organs  become 
as  it  were  tolerant  of  its  presence,  to  such 
an  extent  at  least  that  febrile  phenomena 
are  not  excited  at  regular  intervals  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  expelling  it  from 
the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  people  in 
perfect  health  may  be  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  malaria  in  such  a  noxious  form  as 
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Hills,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  a  night  at 
the  foot  of  the  Segoor  Pass,  then  an  un- 
cleared and  unhealthy  spot  A  party  of 
three  German  missionaries  were  also  de- 
tained at  the  same  place,  and  slept  in  the 
same  house.  These  gentlemen  were  fresh 
from  Europe,  and  in  high  health.  On  the 
following  morning  they  pursued  their 
journey,  and  were  soon  "above  fever 
range.''  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
three  out  of  the  four  of  the  party  were 
stricken  with  fever,  and  two  of  them  died 
in  a  few  days. 

Most  frequently  the  person  who  has 
been  exposed  to  malaria  sutfers  for  some 
days  from  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
toxic  influence  is  eviflenccd  by  some  de- 
gree of  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite,  with 
muscular  pains  in  the  back  and  lower 
limbs,  with  usually  a  slight  feeling  of 
chilliness,  soon  passing  into  trifling  heat 
of  skin,  scarcely  marked  enough  to  excite 
attention.  This  may  recur  for  several 
days  before  a  regular  paroxysm  of  ague 
sets  in.  Or,  without  sucn  prolonged 
warnings,  after  an  hour  or  two  merely  of 
the  above  symptoms,  the  patient  may  be 
seized  with  the  cold  stage,  in  the  manner 
to  be  presently  described.  In  such  cases 
there  is  almost  always  a  considerable 
amount  of  urinary  irritation,  the  patient 
having  frequent  calls  to  pass  pale-colored, 
acid,  and  irritating  urine.  When  this 
symptom  is  urgent,  a  severe  paroxysm 
may  usually  be  expected. 

Then  follow  in  succession  the  three 
stages  which  characterize  this  fever,  viz., 
the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  period  of 
apyrexia.  termed  the  intermigsion,  the  du- 
ration or  which  varies  with  the  type  of 
the  fever.  The  time  occupied  by  a  parox- 
ysm and  the  period  of  apyrexia  that  fol- 
lows is  somewhat  incorrectly  termed  the 
tnterrol.  The  types  of  the  fever  are 
named  according  to  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval. These  are  the  quotidian,  which 
recurs  daily,  having  an  interval,  in  the 
above-mentioned  acceptation  of  the  term, 
of  twenty-four  hours ;  the  tertian,  with  a 
paroxysm  every  other  day,  and  an  inter- 
val of  forty -eight  hours;  the  quartan, 
every  third  day,  and  an  iuter\'al  of  seven- 
ty-two hours. 

These  are  what  have  been  termed  the 
regular  types  of  Intermittent  Fever. 
Physicians  recognize  others  which  have 
been  called  irre^tlar:  such,  for  example, 
as  the  double  tertian,  which  is  said  to  dif- 
fer from  a  quotidian  only  in  having  on 
alternate  days  fits  corresponding  in  se- 
verity, character,  and  duration ;  the  triple 


and  BO  on.  What  is  it  that  determines 
whether  the  type  of  the  attack  shall  be  a 
quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan "  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  governed  simply  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  blood  has  been 
charged  by  malaria.  The  presence  of  a 
quotidian  seems  to  indicate  a  hiijh  degree 
of  saturation,  requiring  a  more  frequently 
renewed  effort  of  nature  for  at  least  its 
partial  elimination  than  either  a  tertian 
or  a  quartan. 

The  tertian  is  said  by  many  authors  to 
be  the  primary  type  of  fever,  and  to  be 
the  most  common  of  all.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case  in  India,  where  without 
doubt  the  quotidian  is  the  most  common, 
and  the  quartan  the  rarest  of  all  inter- 
mittents. 

According  to  my  experience  in  India 
and  China,  a  first  attack  of  ague  invariably 
takes  the  quotidian  form. 

The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  of  Inter- 
mittent Fever  varies  with  the  type.  It  is 
longest  in  the  quotidian,  which  lasts  from 
eight  to  ten  or  even  twelve  hours:  the 
tertian  lasts  from  six  to  eight;  and  the 
quartan  from  four  to  six  hours. 

The  paroxysms  do  not  always  occur  ex- 
actly at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  In 
the  early  days  of  an  attack,  when  the  dis- 
ease, not  having  been  interfered  with  by 
treatment,  is  "waxing,"  the  cold  stage 
will  almost  certainly  appear  an  hour  or 
two  earlier  on  the  days  of  the  second  and 
third  paroxysms  than  on  the  first.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  system  has  been 
aflfected  by  antiperiodics,  or  the  poison  has 
by  successive  paroxysms  been  to  some 
extent  eliminated,  and  the  disease  is 
"waning."  the  time  of  attack  will  be 
postponed  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  have  ob- 
served this  in  my  own  person,  and  have 
noted  it  in  others  as  of  almost  invariable 
occurrence. 

The  length  of  time  to  which  intermit- 
tents  left  untreated  will  run  on  will  de- 
pend much  on  climate,  locality,  and  sea- 
son, and  the  extent  to  which  the  system 
has  been  charged  by  malaria.  Mil(i  quo- 
tidians often  terminate  after  ten  or  twelve 
paroxysms ;  quartans  last  longer,  and 
may  run  on  for  months. 

When  once  the  system  has  gone  through 
the  phenomena  of  an  attack  of  a^ue,  par- 
oxysms are  liable  to  recur  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  fresh  exposure  to  malaria;  an  error 
in  diet,  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  any  cause 
that  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion, may  bring  on  an  attack,  and  an  im- 
press of  periodicity  is  apt  to  be  given  to 
any  ailment  fVom  which  the  person  may 
subsequently  suffer.   This  disposition  lasts 
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I  have  repeatedly  known  sportsmen  in 
India,  and  officers  of  tlie  Forest  Conserv- 
ancy department,  whose  amusements  or 
occupations  exposed  them  only  to  mild 
intermittcnts,  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
comparatively  cool  and  elevated  regions, 
suffer  from  severe  remittent  fever  on  de- 
scending to  the  plains,  a  change  in  many 
instances  apparently  due  merely  to  the 
influence  of  high  temperature,  for  I  have 
several  times  observed  it  when  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sufferers 
had  been  exposed  anew  to  the  influence 
of  malaria. 

The  direct  mortality  from  Intermittent 
Fevers  in  India  is  small.    Even  in  Ben- 

fal,  out  of  a  strength  of  344,152,  with 
11,687  admissions,  the  percentage  of 
deaths  to  strength  is  0-24,  and  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  to  admissions  is  0*76. 

But  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  rare 
thing  to  see  a  person  die  in  the  course  of 
an  uncomplicated  Intermittent  Fever,  it 
is  nevertheless,  indirectly,  an  exceedingly 
destructive  disease ;  the  fatal  results  must 
however  be  looked  for  under  other  heads 
in  the  death  returns  of  malarial  regions. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  remarked  by 
the  Indian  Sanitary  Commissioners, 
"that  diseases  of  important  organs,  the 
consequences  of  malarial  fevers,  occasion 
much  of  the  subsequent  sickness,  mortal- 
ity, and  invaliding  among  British  troops 
serving  in  India." 

Judging  from  the  writings  of  Casorati 
and  others.  Intermittent  Fevers  seem  to 
be  more  severe  and  more  fatal  in  Italy 
than  in  India.  How  far  the  system  of 
(treatment  in  that  country  influences  the 
mortality  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  In 
many  cases  of  simple,  and  apparently  in 
■all  complicated  agues,  Casorati  not  only 
highly  extols  blood-letting,  but  reprobates 
its  neglect  as  culpable  and  dangerous  in  a 
high  decree.  For  example,  in  a  case  of 
ague  with  orchitis,  Casorati  draws  a 
pound  of  blood,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  the  proceeding ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  gastric  irritation,  headache  of 
«xtraoKlinary  severity,  and  such  like 
«vraptQms  are  present,  his  treatment  is 
''decidedly  antiphlogistic,"  comprising 
jrepeated  blood-letting,  both  general  and 
local,  with  perfect  abstinence  from  food 
for  many  days.  In  Italy  malarial  fevers 
that  in  the  opinion  of  physicians  there 
demand  such  treatment  are  termed  "  per- 
nicious." In  India  practitioners  of  the 
present  day  would  be  disposed  to  transfer 
the  term  from  the  fever  to  the  treatment, 
for  it  is  -certain,  as  demonstrated  by  the 


Causes. — Whatever  tends  to  depress 
the  physical  or  mental  powers,  and  so 
render  the  system  more  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  malaria,  is  a  predisposing  cause. 

The  exciting  cause  is  undoubtedly  an 
exhalation  from  the  soil,  given  off  under 
the  conditions  already  described,  to  which 
the  name  of  malaria  is  pro\isionaUy  ap- 
plied. That  specific  agues  ever  arise 
from  other  causes  of  malaria  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  am  satisfied  that  where  they 
are  attributed  to  "cold,"  to  "moisture," 
to  "irritation,"  to  the  "influence  of  the 
mind,"  and  such  like  supposed  causes,  it 
will  in  every  such  instance  be  found  that 
the  sufferer  has  at  some  former  period 
been  in  a  malarial  locality,  or  that  this 
poison,  arising,  it  may  be,  Inrom  an  unex- 
pected source,  has  been  in  operation  just 
before  the  attack. 

In  a  most  especial  manner  I  desire  to 
express  my  entire  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine that  specific  agues  are  the  result  of 
suppressed  cutaneous  secretions,  imder 
sudden  impressions  of  cold  ;  if  it  were  so, 
we  should  nave  agues  constantly  occurring 
in  temperate  climates  during  the  summer 
months,  in  places  where  no  miasm  exists, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  Where 
this  poison  has  been  introduced  into  the 
system,  suppressed  cutaneous  secretion 
under  sudden  impressions  of  cold  may 
call  the  poison  sooner  into  action,  perhaps 
by  concentrating  it  more  in  the  gastro- 
duodenal  mucous  membrane  during  the 
state  of  congestion  that  follows  the  im- 
pression of  cold ',  but  to  produce  a  true 
specific  ague  I  believe  the  presence  of  ma- 
laria in  the  blood  to  be  necessary. 

To  the  question,  why  the  miasmatic 
poison,  unlike  that  of  rheumatism,  or 
variola,  or  typhus,  should  produce  a  pe- 
riodical, and  not  a  continued  fever,  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given; 
notwithstanding  all  the  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  scientific  inquirers,  it  remains 
unexplained. 

Symptoms. — After  certain  premonitory 
B}rmptoms — of  which  the  most  prominent 
are  nausea,  languor,  lassitude,  muscular 
pains  in  the  back  and  legs— the  cold  stage 
commences.  In  this  the  patient  becomes 
chilly,  first  in  the  extremities,  then  in  the 
back,  and  soon  passes  into  a  most  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  coldness  all  over  the 
body.  The  skin  shrivels,  the  nails  be- 
come blue,  and  rigors,  more  or  less  se- 
vere, rapidly  succeed  each  other.  In  the 
hottest  climate  the  patient  demands  to 
have  bed-clothes  heaped  upon  him,  al- 
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This  symptom,  although  not  conimcnly 
mentioned  by  authors,  I  liave  very  often 
experienced  m  my  own  person,  and  have 
fr«}nently  noticed  it  in  others;  when 
present  in  a  high  degree,  it  adds  much  to 
thepatient'a  distress. 

The  sensation  of  cold  of  which  the  suf- 
ferer complains  is  merely  a  subjective 
g3rmptom.     (Parkes. )    Incredulous  as  the 


shivering  patient  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  temperature  of  his  blood,  even 
before  the  rigors  begin,  is  above  the  nor- 
mal standard,  a  fact  which  is  at  once  de- 
monstrated by  placing  a  thermometer  in 
his  axilla,  which  rises  rapidly  until  it  in- 
dicates a  temperature  of  105°  to  106'3° 
Fahr.    (Parkes,  Ringer,  Wunderlich.) 


[Fig.  14, 


TempsntTiro  In  tertian  igne.] 


This  sudden  rise  in  temperature  is  com- 
ttton  to  all  the  types  of  malarial  fever. 
Headache  is  sometimes  complained  of, 
but  not  alwavs ;  the  mind  is  inert,  and 
occasionallv  the  patient  is  drowsy.  The 
duration  of  the  cold  stage  is  variable ;  it 
may  last  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  in  rare  cases  even  three 
or  four  hours.  When  the  paroxysms 
have  been  often  repeated,  and  the  poison 
1ms  been,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated, 
the  cold  stage  shortens,  until  at  last  the 
p»ttent  is  only  conscious  of  a  passing 

Hot  utaje.— Plushes  of  heat  at  first  al- 
ternate with  slight  rigors.  By  and  by  a 
pitefiil  feeling  of  warmth  steals  over  the 
body;  the  bed-clothes  are  thrown  off;  the 
increase  of  temperature  is  now  apparent 
to  the  patient  and  his  attendants  without 
the  aid  of  a  thermometer.  The  pulse  be- 
comes fiiU  and  frequent ;  the  respiration, 
although  still  hurried,  becomes  more 
regular.  When  the  hot  stage  is  fully  de- 
TCloped,  a  temperature  of  107°  or  ICJfto  is 
«ften  noted.  The  agreeable  sensations 
that  accompanied  the  first  feelings  of 
TOrmth  pass  away;  nausea,  and  even 
vomiting,  often  distress  the  patient;  head- 
Mhe  and  thirst  are  complained  of;  and 
we  patient  tosses  uneasily  in  a  burning 

Phjrsidans  in  the  malarial  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  look  anx- 
wasly  for  the  development  of  what  they 


I  call  "a  good  hot  stage,"  regarding  pow- 
erful reaction  as  conducive  to  the  patient's 
safety ;  whereas  a  quick  and  feeble  pulse, 
'  with  rapid  thoracic  respiration  and-  low 
temperature,  are  looked  on  as  dangerous 
symptoms,  as  indeed  they  are. 

The  duration  of  the  hot  stage  te  usually 
about  two  hours ;  in  severe  cases  it  may 
last  four  or  five,  and  it  has  known  to  tie 
prolonged  through  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Sweating  stage. — Perspiration  appears 
first  on  the  brow  and  face,  and  gradually 
spreads  over  the  entire  surface,  until  the 
patient  sweats  copiously  at  every  pore. 
The  pulse  falls  in  frequency  and  strength; 
tlie  respiration  becomes  more  natural;  the 
temperature  rapidly  falls  to  the  normal 
standard;  headache  first  abates,  and  then 
passes  awav. 

Captain  iBurton,  the  renowned  African 
traveller,  writing  of  the  mild  Intermittent 
or  Seasoning  I>ver  of  East  Africa,  de- 
clares "that  there  is  nothing  unpleasant 
in  these  attacks.  The  excitement  of  the 
nerves  is  like  the  intoxication  produced 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  tea ;  the 
brain  necomes  uncommonly  active,  peo- 
pled with  a  host  of  visions ;  and  the 
imagination  is  raised  almost  to  Parnas- 
sus." ■  This  mental  excitement  I  have  ex- 
perienced, and  the  observant  traveller  is 
right  when  he  adds,  "the  patient  pays 
for  it  when  the  fit  passes  off.  These 
agreeable  sensations  do  not  recur  with 
the  subsequent  paroxysms." 
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Boring  the  intermiseion  the  patient  is 
commouTy  said  to  be  "  well,"  but  this  is 
only  true  in  a  limited  sense  ;  and  if  the 
paroxysms  be  allowed  to  go  unchecked, 
the  sufferer,  even  during  the  intermission, 
soon  becomes  incapable  of  much  exertion 
of  mind  or  body. 

CmidUion  of  the  Urine. — As  already 
mentioned,  the  urine  is  increased  during 
both  the  cold  and  hot  stages,  and  appa- 
rently, from  the  presence  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  free  acid,  is  sometimes  very  irri- 
tating. Convalescence  is  ushered  in  by  a 
remarkable  diminution  in  its  quantity  ;  it 
now  becomes  scanty,  alkaline,  or  neutral, 
and  of  a  deep  orange  color.  Intelligent 
patients  soon  learn  to  note  this,  and  mti- 
mate  to  their  physicians  the  occurrence  of 
what  they  deem  a  critical  discharge,  by 
informing  them  that  no  more  quinine  is 
required.  In  the  hottest  weather,  during 
the  active  stages  of  Intermittent  Fever, 
urine  always  retains  its  acid  reaction  for 
several  days.  When  the  fever  intermits, 
the  urine  then  rapidly  undergoes  decom- 

Sosition,  and  changes  from  acid  to  alka- 
ne.    (Jones.) 

A  person  with  ague,  not  actually  suffer- 
ing from  a  fit,  secretes  less  urea  than  a 
person  in  health.  The  moment  a  fit  com- 
mences, the  urea  suddenly  increases, 
although  every  known  cause  of  increase, 
as  food  and  exercise,  be  avoided. 

The  increase  lasts  during  the  cold  and 
hot  stages,  and  then  sinks,  sometimes 
gradual!}-,  sometimes  suddenly,  through 
the  sweating  stage,  or  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intermittence.  The  amount 
then  falls  below  the  healthy  average. 
(Parkes.) 

There  is  a  very  close  connection  between 
the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  urea. 
(Ringer.)  The  amount  of  urea  corre- 
sponding to  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is 
greater  at  a  high  than  a  low  temperature. 

The  pigment  is  lessened  in  amount. 
(Jones.)  Uric  acid  is  greatly  increased 
during  the  fit.  (Parkes.)  The  chloride  of 
sodium,  according  to  Professor  Ringer,  is 
greatly  increased  during  the  cold  and  hot 
stages.  Albumen  is  found  in  an  uncertain 
iroportion  of  cases  during  the  fit,  with 
>lood  and  renal  cylinders.  I  can  confirm, 
from  iHjrsonal  observations.  Dr.  Parkes's 
remark  that  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  a 
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The  skin,  after  a  time,  assumes  a  dirty 
pale  yellowish  hue,  a  change  which  is 
often  permanent,  and  which  depends,  not 
on  biuous  discoloration,  but  on  some  of 
the  blood-changes  above  descrilied. 

Sufferers  from  Intermittent  Fever  are 
usually  depressed  in  spirits,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  much  exertion  of  mind  and  body ; 
their  appetites  and  digestions  are  bad,  and 
they  are  prone  to  marrhcea  from  slight 
causes. 

When  this  ansemic  condition  is  de- 
veloped, a  peculiar  cardiac  murmur  is 
commonly  present,  which  is  prolonged 
into  the  great  vessels.  This  is  an  ''anae- 
mic bruit,"  due  apparently  to  the  watery 
condition  of  the  blood. 

If  the  spleen  is  much  enlarged,  the 
heart  is  apt  to  be  displaced  upwards,  and 
thus  to  raisle<ad  the  unwary  into  a  diagno- 
sis of  heart  disease,  when  that  organ  is 
sound.  •  (Morehead. )  The  heat-generat- 
ing power  of  all  victims  to  malaria  is  im- 
paired :  hence  they  suffer  from  atmosphe- 
ric changes,  of  which  healthy  men  take  no 
note. 

Diagnosis.— Remittent  Fever  is  the 
only  disease  which  appeai-s  to  me  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  an  ague.  The 
regularity  of  the  phenomena,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  period  of  complete  apy- 
rexia,  will  suffice  to  determine  the  diag- 
nosis, and  in  doubtful  cases  the  ther- 
mometer will  settle  the  point,  "  for  all  the 
types  of  ague  present  this  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  a  sudden  and  speedy  rise  of 
the  temperature  up  to  105°  or  10©^  Fahr. 
and  of  an  equally  rapid  and  complete  de- 
fervescence, till  the  period  of  another 
paroxysm  comes  about. "    (Aitken.) 

Morbid  Anatomy.— Death  in  an  un- 
complicated intermittent  is  so  uncommon 
that  few  opportunities  for  post-mortem 
examination  are  afforded. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  disturbed  function  after  the 
action  of  malaria  is  given  by  the  stomach ; 
in  the  mildest  agues  this  disturbance  is 
present,  and  in  severe  remittents  intense 
nausea  and  urgent  vomiting  are  among 
the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Casorati, 
who  has  had  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
secting the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
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were  found  in  addition  to  the  hyperemia 
aboTe  described. 

Tlie  liver  and  spleen  also  suffer,  the 
latter  more  frequently  than  the  former. 
In  recent  cases  the  spleen  is  generallv 
found  so  softened  in  its  texture  as  to  break 
up  under  examination  ;  occasionally  it  is 
reduced  to  a  dark-colored  bloody  pulp, 
enveloped  by  its  capule.  In  more  chronic 
cases  the  organ  is  found  to  be  indurated, 
and  often  so  enormously  enlarged  as  to. 
extend  downwards  into  the  pelvis.  That 
the  spleen  acts  as  a  diverticulum  in  the 
cold  stage  of  ague  there  is  no  doubt ;  by 
percussion  we  can  demonstrate  that  it  en- 
larges with  every  fit,  and  contracts  again 
when  the  paroxysm  comes  to  an  end.  In 
time  the  elasticity  of  its  structure  is  im- 
paired, and  some  degree  of  permanent  en- 
largement results.  But  there  is  another 
cause  in  operation.  Virchow  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  spleen  enlarges  not 
only  in  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers, 
but  also  in  most  other  morbid  processes 
resulting  firom  the  presence  of  noxious 
matters  in  the  blood.  Irritation  of  the 
gland  ensues,  and  the  result  is  increased 
cell-formation  in  its  structure. 

The  liver  is  found  in  recent  cases  in 
Tarious  states  of  congestion,  oft«n  soft  in 
texture,  and  of  a  dark  purple  or  black 
color.  In  more  chronic  cases  it  is  en- 
larged, the  malarial  poison  acting  as  a 
source  of  irritation,  leading,  as  m  the 
spleen,  to  increased  cell-formation.  When 
the  bodies  of  men  who  have  served  long 
in  malarial  regions  are  examined,  one  of 
the  most  common  appearances  is  a  deposi- 
tion of  black  pigment  in  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  kidneys. 

Prognosis. — I  have  never  seen  a  per- 
son die  from  uncomplicated  Intermittent 
Fever. 

The  prognosis  in  such  cases,  under  ra- 
tional management,  is  favorable. 

The  danger  to  life  is  from  the  malarial 
cachexia,  and  the  organic  changes  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  When  the  disease  is 
about  to  yield,  not  only  are  the  paroxysms 
less  severe,  but  the  time  of  accession  is 
postponed  for  some  hours.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  copious  deposit  in  the  urine,  and 
an  herpetic  eruption  about  the  lips,  are 
also  favorable  signs :  so  also  are  the  dis- 
appearance of  pnecordial  distress,  ano- 
rexia, and  nausea  at  the  commencement 
of  the  paroxysm. 


the  cold  stage.  This  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  collapse  of  cholera ;  except 
in  the  absence  of  the  colorless  watery 
evacuations.  The  skin  is  cold,  pale,  or 
livid ;  the  countenance  haggard  ;  thirst  is 
intense ;  the  pulse  is  smalf,  weak,  often 
rapid  or  irregular;  respiration  is  oppressed ; 
vomiting  Is  common ;  the  bowels  mostly 
are  loose,  with  discharges  often  like  bloody 
water. 

Sometimes  cerebral  symptoms  predomi- 
nate ;  delirium  being  presentj  passing  into 
stupor,  with  stertorous  respiration.  Te- 
tanic rigidity  occasionally  exists  during 
the  paroxysm. 

After  an  imperfect  reaction,  lasting  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  or  more,  another 
attack  comes  on,  unless  prevented  by  treat- 
ment. A  third  paroxysm  is  almost  always 
fatal. 

The  dioffnosis  of  such  cases  is  usually 
not  difficult  in  the  localities  in  which  Per- 
nicious Fever  is  common.  In  the  North- 
em  United  States,  where  examples  of  the 
same  kind  now  and  then  are  seen,  they 
may  present  more  difficulty.  Especially 
the  variety  in  which  a  tendency  to  stupor 
exists,  may  not  always  be  easy  to  discrimi- 
nate from  apoplexy.  The  previous  history 
of  the  patient  must  then  be  closely  inquired 
into.  The  coldness  of  the  skin,  and  gene- 
rally the  character  of  the  pulse,  will  aid 
in  drawing  this  distinction. 

In  the  morbid  anatomif  of  Pernicious 
Fever,  the  attention  of  Southern  practi- 
tioners was  lonw  ago  called  to  the  frequency 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  liver,  lungs,  and 
other  organs ;  giving  rise  to  the  title 
"Congestive  Fever."  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  condition  of  the  organs 
is  the  secondary  result  of  the  systemic 
poisoning  by  malaria. 

Typhoid  pneumonia,  the  winter  fever  of 
the  South,  is,  in  many  cases  at  least,  de- 
cidedly a  malarious  affection,  requiring  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Dysentery,  also,  is 
not  unfrequently  impressed  with  the  same 
character,  being  periodical  in  the  recur- 
rence and  remission  of  its  symptoms. 

In  the  treatment  of  Pernicious  Fever,  the 
indications  are  clearly  two:  to  produce 
reaction  from  the  cold  stage,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  return  by  specific  medication.  If 
the  stomach  will  retain  it,  quinine  maybe 
given  as  the  first,  perhaps  almost  the  only 
medicine.  The  amount,  when  it  is  given, 
must  be  larger  than  in  ordinary  Intermit- 
tent.   Five  or  ten  grain  doses,  repeated 
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ice  may  be  given  to  quench  thirst,  and,  as 
a  stimulant,  capsicum,  in  pills  of  five 
grains  each.  To  promote  reaction,  the 
patient  may  be  placed  for  a  short  time  in 
a  hot  bath,  or  bags  of  hot  salt  or  sand  may 
be  placed  in  contact  with  the  back  and 
limbs ;  a  large  sinapism,  also,  being  a^ 
plied  to  the  epigastrium.  Some  physi- 
ciauSj  instead  of  capsicum,  give  camphor, 
or  opmm,  or  ether,  during  the  paroxysm, 
to  promote  reaction.  A  good  combination 
is  of  camphor,  opium,  and  quinine,  each 
in  moderate  doses,  in  pill,  bolus,  or  pow* 
der,  every  half  hour  during  the  cold  stage. 
If  a  comatose  condition  occurs,  the  opium 
should  be  omitted.  When  the  stomach 
obstinately  rejects  everything,  quinine 
may  be  introduced  by  the  rectum,  or  by 
hypodennic  injection.  Calomel  is  em- 
ployed, on  traditional  evidence,  by  many 
practitioners,  in  this  disease.  Experience 
in  the  North  with  Pernicious  Fever  is  too 
limited  to  afford  the  means  of  concluding 
absolutely  upon  its  value  in  this  affection. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  are  more  apt  to  be 
needful  in  a  second  or  third  than  in  a  first 

Earoxysm;  unless  in  those  whose  habits 
ave  been  already  intemperate,  with  cor- 
responding feebleness  of  system. 

Cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  lowdelirium 
or  stupor,  may  oe  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
cutting  short  the  hair,  &c. ;  not,  however, 
omitting  quinine,  if  the  malarious  nature 
of  the  attack  is  evident.— H.] 

Treatment.—"  Happily  for  us,"  says 
the  observant  traveller  Burton,  "the  old 
African  treatment  is  now  obsolete.  A.  B. 
caught  fever — gave  him  calomel,  bled  him, 
blistered  him— died  on  the  third  day." 
Happily  too  for  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
India,  the  same  may  be  said ;  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  of  malarial  fevers  is 
no  more  heard  of  there.  So  completely  is 
this  the  case,  that  it  seems  to  me  like  con- 
tending with  a  shadow  to  say  a  word  in 
condemnation  of  it.  In  Italy,  however, 
this  system  not  onlv  holds  its  ground,  but 
appears  to  be  carried  out  with  a  higher 
hand  than  in  the  darkest  days  of  African 
practice.  Every  perversion  of  nonnal 
function  occurring  in  the  course  of  an 
ague  is  still  lookedon  as  an  inflammation, 
and  treated  accordingly  by  general  and 
local  bleedings,  and  a  rigorous  system  of 


and  it  must  be  attacked  with  the  heavy 
artillery  of  bleeding,  mercury,  and  blisters. 
But  it  was  not  kept  in  mind  that  by  these 
measures  the  garrison  was  weakened  in 
an  equal  degree  with  the  enemy,  or  rather 
in  a  greater  degree,  so  that  even  if  the 
adversary  were  overcome  and  retired  from 
the  contest,  the  patient  oi\en  succumbed, 
owing  rather  to  the  severity  of  the  treat- 
ment than  to  the  malignity  of  the  disease. " 
(The  Modern  Practice  of  Medicine :  a  Lec- 
ture by  Dr.  Rutheribrd  Haldane,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.) 

Most  systematic  authors  direct  us  to  be- 
gin the  treatment  of  all  fevers  with  an 
emetic.  In  Intermittents,  when  the 
tongue  is  very  foul  or  the  stomach  op- 
pressed by  food,  an  emetic  does  good,  giv- 
ing great  relief,  and  hastening  the  stage 
of  reaction.  The  longest  cold  stage  I  ever 
saw  was  not  in  India  but  in  England. 
The  sufferer  was  an  Indian  oflScer  who 
was  subject  to  ague.  He  had  partaken 
freely  of  pickled  oysters ;  in  a  few  hours 
he  was  seized  with  intense  nausea,  head- 
ache, and  epigastric  oppression,  soon  fol- 
I  lowed  by  severe  rigors.  When  I  saw  him 
he  had  been  nearly  five  hours  in  this  state, 
and  his  condition  caused  great  alarm.  I 
immediately  gave  him  a  mustard  emetic, 
which  speedily  relieved  him,  and  rapidly 
brought  on  a  short  and  mild  hot  stage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  caution  even 
young  practitioners  against  the  absurdity 
of  giving  an  emetic  to  a  patient  every  time 
he  has  an  ague,  without  regard  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  his  case. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  purgatives. 
They  are  useful  if  the  bowels  are  loaded  ; 
the  action  of  a  purgative  tends  to  relieve 
the  congested  condition  of  the  solid  ab- 
dominal viscera,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
the  action  of  quinine.  But  great  caution 
is  required  in  the  use  of  purgatives  in  per- 
sons laboring  under  malarial  cachexia, 
particularly  in  Asiatics. 

If  there  be  much  urinary  irritation,  a 
few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  with 
or  without  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium 
will  relieve  it  at  once. 

During  the  cold  stage  the  patient  should 
have  a  sufficiency  of  bed-clothes,  but,  be- 
'  yond  this,  interference  is  not  often  called 
for,  and  more  sufferers  prefer  to  be  let 
alone.  If  the  cold  stage  is  unusually  pro- 
tracted, or  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
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patient  when  the  sweating  stage  begins, 
lest  symptoms  of  collapse  should  appear, 
in  which  case  support  and  stimulants 
should  be  promptly  given. 

The  paroxysm  ended,  our  utmost  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  counteract  the  poi- 
son, and  prevent,  if  possible,  a  repetition 
of  the  attack.  In  cases  of  first  attacks  it 
ia  of  unspeakable  moment  to  the  patient 
to  prevsnt  his  system  from  getting,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  luibit  of  eoing  through  the 
phenomena  of  an  ague  nt.  For,  although 
we  cannot  doubt  t^t  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  process  is  so  far  salutary  that  it  rids 
the  system  of  a  portion  of  the  poison,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  organism  suffers  in  the  ' 
process,  and  that  every  paroxysm  is  a 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  those 
or^nic  changes  I  have  described.  In 
quinine,  skilfully  used,  we  have  a  remedy, 
particuhirly  in  nrst  attacks,  which  almost 
deserves  the  epithet  "divine"  which  has 
been  applied  to  it. 

I  a,\\ra,y»  assume  that  in  first  attacks  the 
^pe  of  the  disease  will  prove  to  be  quoti- 
dian, and  I  take  my  measures  accordingly, 
making  sure  that  the  patient  shall  have 
thirty  grains  of  quinine  between  the  ter- 
mination of  one  paroxysm  and  the  hour 
when  we  may  look  for  another.  The  first 
dose  of  ten  grains  should  be  given  towards 
the  close  of^the  sweating  stage,  and  look- 
ins  to  the  fact  that  when  an  attack  is,  as 
I  nave  already  expressed  it,  waxing,  we 
may  expect  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  stage 
perhaps  two  hours  earlier  than  on  the  first 
day,  the  last  ten-grain  dose  should  be 
given  80  as  to  anticipate  that  time  by  at 
feast  an  hour.  Quinine  in  the  treatment 
of  agues  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
given  in  solution,  with  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid;  its  bitterness  is 
best  covered  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
syrup  of  orange-peel.  [Less  than  thirty 
grains  will  sumee  for  the  interval  in  the 
tvpe  of  Intermittent  which  is  usual  in  the 
S'orthem  United  States ;  fifteen  grains, 
given  between  the  end  of  one  paroxysm 
and  the  time  of  its  expected  recurrence, 
will,  in  ordinary  cases,  almost  never  fail 
to  interrupt  the  attack.  Pernicious  fever, 
in  the  South,  requires  larger  doses.  In 
ordinary  a^e,  especially  when  the  sto- 
mach is  irritable,  the  method  of  Dr.  G.  B. 
TVood  is  best,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
who  have  tried  it,  viz.,  giving  one  or  two 
erains  of  quinine  at  a  time,  repeated  at 


and  the  irritability  of  stomach  still  con- 
tinuing, this  should  be  repeated  twice  at 
proper  intervals  during  the  apyrexia.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  administering 
quinine  in  this  way  with  advantage  for 
tne  last  fifteen  years.  [Hypodermic  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
is  resorted  to  not  unfrequently,  when  the 
stomach  will  not  retain  it.  The  amount 
needed  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  this 
method  of  administration,  and  focal  irri- 
tation is  somewhat  more  frequent  than 
after  other  hypodermic  injections. — II.] 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  in  this  our 
first  attempt,  the  gain  to  our  patient  is 
great,  and  it  is  well  to  maintain  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  cinchonism  for  some  days, 
evidenced  by  "  ringing  in  the  ears. "  This 
can  be  effected  by  giving  tliree  or  four 
njains  of  quinine  in  solution  every  four 
hours.  But  our  duty  to  the  patient  is  not 
yet  discharged.  We  must  not  dismiss 
him  from  our  thoughts  because  we  have 
successfully  managed  his  case  so  far. 

In  a  lunar  month  from  the  date  of  his 
first  attack,  even  should  he  not  in  the  in- 
terval be  exposed  to  malaria  afresh,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  in  his  system  to  repeat 
the  same  phenomena  as  before,  and  this 
tendency  will  be  streni;tbened  by  every 
successive  attack.  A  Say  or  two,  then, 
before  the  time,  the  patient  should  again 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  quinine, 
which  should  be  maintained  until  that 
time  is  past. 

[American  experience  favors  bringing 
the  patient  again  under  the  influence  of 
quinine  at  the  end  of  a  week  instead  of  a 
month.  Many  times  the  attack  will, 
without  that  precaution,  recur  on  the 
eighth  day  following  the  last  chill. — H.] 

In  military  and  naval  practice  we  have 
great  facilities  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
phylactic plan,  by  simply  keeping  the 
names  of  the  men  in  a  list,  and  requiring 
their  attendance  at  the  hospital  f->r  a  few 
minutes  daily  at  the  proper  time. 

Speaking  from  a  lai"ge  experience,  I 
promise  those  who  may  try  it  the  happiest 
results,  not  only  to  tfie  men  themselves, 
but  to  the  State,  whose  costly  servants 
they  are. 

When  our  object  has  been  attained,  and 
the  paroxysms  have  been  broken,  it  is 
well,  if  quinine  excites  nausea  or  irrita- 
bility of  stomach,  to  give  what  may  still 
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such  circumstances  we  must  proceed  as 
before,  slightly  increasing  the  aose  of  qui- 
nine, if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  cinchonism  was  induced. 

Most  American  authors  describe  qui- 
nine as  the  antidote  to  the  poison  of  malaria. 
According  to  Herapath's  experiments, 
not  much  of  the  quinine  taken  into  the 
system  is  excreted  from  it,  at  all  events 
when  disease  is  present.  Oiit  of  forty 
grains  given  to  a  man  with  tetanus,  only 
a  fifth  part  was  detected  in  the  urine  ;  the 
remaining  four-fifths  were  either  assimi- 
lated in  the  body,  or  destroyed  in  their 
transit  through  the  vascular  system. 

"When  given  in  ague  it  does  not  appear 
so  soon  in  the  urine  as  in  health.  (Farkes; 
Binger.)  "  It  has  no  marked  effect  on 
the  water,  urea,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
though  it  may  at  once  arrest  the  rise  of 
temperature;"  and  Dr.  Parkes  adds, 
"  After  ague  has  been  apparently  cured 
by  quinine,  there  occurs  m  the  next  two 
or  three  days  an  increase  in  urea,  chlo- 
rine, and  water,  at  the  hours  when  the 
fit  would  have  occurred  but  for  the  qui- 
nine. In  other  words,  the  quinine  disso- 
ciates these  two  symptoms,  increased 
temperature  and  ureal  mcrease  ;  it  stop 
the  first  at  once,  but  not  the  second  lor 
some  days." 

[There  is  no  rpom  to  doubt  the  fitness 
of  the  designation  of  antidote,  as  applied 
to  quinine  in  the  cure  of  Malarial  Fever. 
How  it  acts,  we  cannot  know  while  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  poison  is  unknown. 
The  "fungus  theory"  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  as  probable,  and  quinine  is 
found  to  be  destructive  of  low  forms  of 
vegetation ;  yet  demonstration  is  here 
wanting.'  A  remarkable  observation 
of  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones,  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  fluorescent  substance  in 
human  blood,  was  confirmed  in  1867  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  by  Drs.  E. 
Rhoads  and  W.  Pepper.  These  observers 
also  ascertained  that,  in  malarial  cases, 
there  occurred  a  notable  diminution  of 
this  fluorescence,  and  that  it  was  restored 
after  the  administration  of  sulphate  of 
cinchonia  in  therapeutic  doses.' — HO 

We  occasionally  meet  with  cases  in 
which  quinine  appears  to  have  lost  its 
control  over  the  malarial  poison,  the 
paroxysms  returning  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity month  after  month,  in  spite  of  the 
regular  prophylactic  use  of  the  ''ant«to(c." 
In  such  ca.ses  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sufferers  have  been  long  in  a  malarious 
locality  ;  and,  whether  or  not  we  can  de- 
tect enlargement  of  liver  or  spleen  by  pal- 
pation or  percussion,  the  miasmatic  and 


['  See,  on  this  topic,  Dr.  Salisbury,  Am. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1866,  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  Wood,  same  journal,  Oct.  1868.] 

[<  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports,  1868, 
p.  269.— H.] 


melancholic  aspect  of  the  patients,  and 
the  presence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  point  to 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  hepatic 
functions  are  being  performed.  In  such, 
cases  a  course  of  the  fluid  extract  of  tar- 
axacum with  small  doses  of  podophyline 
are  most  useful ;  and  if  to  the  above  be 
added  the  free  use  for  some  days  of  sucli 
blood  depurants  as  the  bicarbonate,  or 
acetate,  or  citrate  of  potash,  considerably 
diluted,  it  will  be  found  that  quinine,  be- 
fore useless,  will  soon  reassert  its  power. 
I  have  seen  this  again  and  again,  and  by 
this  method  have  cured  agues  deemed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art  without  a  change  of 
climate.  I  have  not  space  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  modiM  operandi  of  such 
remedies.  It  is  probable  that  they  act 
chemically  on  the  efl'ete  matters  in  the 
blood,  which  in  some  way  interfere  with  the 
due  action  of  quinine  on  the  materies  morbi. 

Next  to  quinine  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
in  this  disease  comes  arsenic.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  East  in  the  cure  of  agues  and 
their  sequels  from  remote  antiquity. 
Having  always  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  access  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
quinine,  I  have  not  used  arsenic  mum  in 
the  treatment  of  agues.  From  motives  of 
economy  it  is  much  used  in  the  French 
army,  and  in  much  larger  doses  than 
British  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing. Boudin,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  in  paludal  fevers  there  is  great  toler- 
ance of  arsenious  acid,  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  it  in  divided  doses,  and,  with  the 
watchfulness  always  required  in  the  use 
of  this  powerful  poison,  to  the  extent  of  a 
^rain  and  even  a  grain  and  a  half  in  the 
intermission.  (Morehead,  Clinical  Jte- 
searches,)  Like  quinine,  its  use  should  be 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  fever,  of  course  in  diminished 
doses.  We  should  carefully  look  for  the 
earliest  signs  of  its  constitutional  action  ; 
these  are  watering  of  the  mouth,  a  silvery 
appearance  of  the  tongue,  redness  of  the 
eyes :  and  the  medicine,  as  a  rule,  should 
tie  given  after  food.  In  the  brow-ache 
and  nemicrania  of  malarial  localities  arse- 
nious acid  is  very  efficacious — often  more 
so  than  quinine. 

I  gave  an  extensive  and  careful  trial  of 
sulphate  of  bibeerine,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Duncan  and  Flockhart,  of  Edinbui^jh,  and 
found  it  useless  in  the  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  Intermittent  Fever.  Barberry, 
a  very  old  remedy  in  ague,  I  have  also 
tried  in  the  shape  of  tincture.  I  think  it 
po8.sesses  some  power  as  a  febrifuge,  but 
it  is  so  uncertain  in  its  action,  so  immeas- 
urably inferior  to  quinine,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  to  use  barberry  when  quinine 
is  available,  is  to  trifle  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  patients.  Of  Warburg's 
Tincture,  as  a  febrifuge  of  undoubted  effi- 
cacy, I  shall  have  to  speak  when  I  come 
to  remittent  fever. 
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[Yarious  substitutes  for  quinine  have 
been  proposed  and  largely  tried.  Among 
thescj  opiuiu,  chloroform  (by  the  mouth, 
in  f3j  doses),  and  bromide  of  potassium 
have  had  a  number  of  successes.  Dog- 
wood bark  (Comus  florida),  salicin  from 
willow  bark,  piperin,  the  leaves  of  Euca- 
Ijrptus  globulus,  and  other  vegetable  ma- 
terials have  been  used  with  variable,  often 
lavorable,  results. 

Other  derivatives  of  Peruvian  bark  have 
been  much  subjected  to  experimental  use 
of  late  years.  Sulphate  of  cinchonia  has, 
in  doses  once  ana  a  half  larger,  equal 
eflScacy  with  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  It 
less  often  affects  the  bead,  but  is  some- 
times more  trying  to  the  stomach.  Sul- 
§hate  of  quimdia  will  act  very  well  in 
OSes  not  much  larger  than  those  of 
quinine.  Similar  accounts  are  given,  by 
physicians  practising  in  malarial  districts, 
of  sulphate  of  cinchonidia.  quinoidine,  ana 
dextro-quinine.  All  of  tnese  are  less  ex- 
pensive than  quinine.— H.] 

Diet. — I  have  already  shown  that  Cap- 
tain Burton  has  sound  therapeutic  notions 
on  malarial  fevers ;  I  think  him  equally 
sound  in  what  he  savs  on  diet.  He  ob- 
serves: "People  will  act  up  to  the  old 
nursery  saying,  'Starve  a  lever,  feed  a 
cold. '  My  experience  in  East  Africa  long 
Sj^o  untaught  me  that  tenet.  I  have  ever 
since  preferred  to  support  exhausted  na- 
ture with  essence  of  meat,  and  l)eef-tea, 
and,  when  such  things  are  procurable, 
with  champagne,  brandy  cum  soda,  and 
y  oldest  hock  in  y  cellar."  These  may 
not  be  available  for  hospital  purposes ;  but 
when  such  wines  are  used,  they  should  be 
"the  best  in  the  cellar,"  or  they  should 
not  be  used  at  all.  Dr.  Blair,  of  Guiana, 
in  his  admirable  Treatise  on  Yellow 
Fever^  is  quite  as  explicit  on  this  point  as 
Captain  Burton.  In  the  adynamic  forms 
of  intermittent,  or  in  any  form  occurring 
in  asthenic  subjects,  due  attention  to 
support  during  the  intermission  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  and 
it  has  been  very  well  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Morehead,  in  his  m-eat  work. 

Treatmmt  of  Complicationa.  —  In  the 
course  of  an  Intermittent  Fever,  cerebral, 
pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  gastric  complica- 
tions may  occasionally  be  expected.  After 
no  small  experience,  I  unhesitatingly  say, 
that  the  occurrence  of  drowsiness,  mental 
confusion,  suffusion  of  countenance,  and 
such  like  symptoms,  should  not  mislead 
US  into  the  use  of  routine  remedies  direct- 


order  to  direct  routine  treatment  to  coun- 
teract this  or  that  incidental  symptom 
occurring  in  the  course  of  a  malarial  fever. 
Those  who  do  so  often  put  the  lives  of 
their  patients  in  great  peril. 

Practitioners  who  omit  the  use  of  qui- 
nine fVom  a  groundless  fear  of  aggravatmg 
such  symptoms,  and  substitute  strong 
measures  of  a  so-called  antiphlogistic 
kind,  applying  leeches  and  cold  to  the 
head,  givmg  nauseating  expectorants  and 
active  purgatives,  merely  because  of  the 
head  symptoms  already  mentioned,  the 
presence  of  some  bronchitic  rfiles  and 
cough,  or  some  tumefaction  of  the  side, 
will  not  only  have  little  success  in  the 
treatment  of  malarial  fevers,  but  will 
aggravate  the  complications  they  seek  to 
cure,  hasten  alarming  exhaustion,  or 
bring  on  sudden  collapse. 

I  have  seen  epilepsy,  long  dormant,  de- 
veloped again  during'  the  course  of  a 
severe  Intermittent  Fever.  The  same 
principle  guided  me  in  the  management 
of  this  case  ;  I  redoubled  my  efforts  to 
extinguish  the  fever  with  quinine,  and 
succeeded,  and  with  the  fever  the  epilep- 
tic attacte  disappeared.  Had  I  mter- 
rupted  the  administration  of  quinine  and 
directed  my  efforts  against  the  nervous 
complication,  I  feel  assured  that  I  should 
have  made  no  impression  on  it.  With 
each  recurring  paroxysm,  the  epileptic 
attack  would  have  been  repeated,  the  old 
habit  would  have  been  re-established,  and, 
if  nothing  worse  happened,  my  patient 
would  have  become  a  confirmed  epileptic. 
It  is  an  old  observation  that  nervous  dis- 
ea.ses  are  sometimes  remedied  or  super- 
seded by  Intermittent  Fever.  One  case, 
and  one  only,  lending  some  support  to 
this  supposed  fact,  has  come  under  my 
observation.  A  medical  officer  in  India 
became  subject  to  epileptic  attacks,  which 
resisted  treatment.  It  was  feared  that  he 
had  become  a  confirmed  epileptic.  He 
was  attacked  by  Intermittent  Fever, 
which  affected  him  at  intervals  for  many 
years ;  but  from  the  date  of  his  first  parox- 
ysm of  ague  he  never  had  another  epileptic 
attack.  I  knew  this  officer  in  India  well ; 
the  fits  of  epilepsy  were  genuine,  and  the 
attacks  severe  and  frequent. 

Treatment  of  Malarial  Cachexia. — The 
first  and  most  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment is  removal  to  a  non-malarious  cli- 
mate. If  for  this  end  a  sea  voyage  be 
possible,  so  much  the  better ;  but  unless 
the  ship  on  which  the  voyage  is  made  be 
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A  nutritious  diet,  abundance  of  exer- 
cise, pure  air,  and  pure  water,  are  power- 
ful curative  means.    The  careful  use  of 
some  of  the  means  practised  by  the  so- 
called  "hydropathists"  for  restoring  the 
functions  of  the  skin  is  strongly  to  be 
recommended;   a  walking  tour  on    the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  or,  better  still,  a 
season  or  two  on  the  moors,  will  do  much 
to  work  the  poison  of  malaria  out  of  tho 
system.    Great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  clothing,  which  should  be  warm,  par-  ' 
ticularly  on  first  comii^  into  high  latl-  I 
tudes.    Sir  Ranald  Martin  has  well  shown  I 
the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  want  i 
of  attention  to  this. 

Eetums  of  Intermittent  Fever  should 
be  met  by  the  prophylactic  use  of  quinine,  I 
so  given  as  not  to  excite  gastric  irritabil-  , 
ity.    If  the  patient's  appetite  be  bad,  he  , 
may  take  a  course  of  syrup  of  the  phos- 
phate of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine  ;  a 
formula  for  this  preparation  (now  much  - 
used  at  the  B.   v.  Hospital,  Netley)  is 
given  below,'  for  wliich  I  am  indebted  to  | 
I 

■  The  following  is  Dr.  Easton's  formula  for  I 
the  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  the  phosphates  < 
of  iron,  quinia,  and  strychnia  (syrupus  ferri,  { 
quinia,  et  strychnia  phosphat.): —  j 

"^.  Ferri  Sulph.,  3v;  Sodae  Phosph.,  5vi; 
Quiniss  Sulph.,  grs.  cxcii;  Acid.  Sulph.  Dil., 
q.  8.;  Aqns  Ammoniie,  q.  s.;  Strychnite,  grs. 
vi;  Acid.  Phosph.  Dil,,  5ziv;  Sacchar.  Alb., 
gxiv. 

"  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  one  ounce 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  phosphate  of  soda 
in  two  ounces  of  boiling  water.  Mix  the  so- 
lutions, and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate 
of  iron  till  the  washings  are  tasteless.  With 
sufficient  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  dissolve  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  in  two  ounces  of  water. 
Precipitate  the  quinise  with  ammonia  water, 
and  carefully  wash  it.  Dissolve  the  phos- 
phate of  iron  and  the  quinia  thus  obtained, 
as  also  the  strychnia,  in  the  diluted  phos- 
phoric acid;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve 
the  whole,  and  mix  without  heat. 

"  The  above  syrup  contains  about  one  grain 
phosphate  of  iron,  one  grain  phosphate  of 
quinia,  and  one  thirty-second  of  a  grain  of 
phosphate  of  strychnia  in  each  drachm.  The 
amount  of  phosphate  of  quinia  might  be  in- 
creased according  to  circumstances,  and  if 
eight  grains  of  strychnia  were  employed  in 
place  of  six,  as  in  the  above,  the  phosphate 
of  strychnia  would  be  in  the  proportion  of 
the  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  in  every 
fluid  drachm  of  the  syrup.  I  would  scarcely 
venture  on  a  much  larger  dose.  In  cases  of 
delicate  children,  with  pale  countenances 
and  deficient  appetites,  I  have  given,  with 
great  benefit,  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of 
the  above  syrup,  and  of  that  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edward  Parrish,  often  called  'Chemical 
food.'  To  children  between  two  and  five 
years  of  age  the  dose  of  this  combination  may 
be  a  teaspoonfnl  three  times  daily."  (Vide 
Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  Medioine, 
vol.  ii.  657.) 


my  colleague.  Dr.  Aitken.  Some  of  tlie 
other  preparations  of  iron  may  be,  aft«r 
a  time,  substituted ;  a  very  suitable  one 
is  the  tincture  of  the  acetate,  from  tbe 
old  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

[The  great  value  of  iron  in  the  trestt<- 
ment  of  recurrent  or  chronic  Intermittent, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  although  inter- 
rupted, is  not  cured  by  quinine,  is  far 
from  being  appreciated  by  the  profession 
generally.  Few  cases  will  resist  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  system  of  Vallet's  Pil.  Ferri 
Carb.,'  given  for  three  or  four  weeks,  af- 
ter "breaking"  the  cliills  in  the  usual 
way  with  quinine. — H.] 

Tr&UmerU  of  Enlarged  Sphen. — This 
"ductless  vascular  gland"  enlarges,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  malaria,  without,  as  well  as  witlr, 
the  intervention  of  fever.  The  treatment 
advised  above,  exercising,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  do,  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  often  acts  bene- 
ficially also  on  the  enlarged  spleen.  Should 
this  organ,  however,  continue  undimin- 
ished in  size,  we  have  a  powerful  remedy 
in  the  ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mer- 
curv,  applied  over  the  gland.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  practitioners  in  India 
having  demonstrated  the  extraordinary 
efficacy  of  this  remedy  incases  of  goitre,  it 
has  oflate  years  been  successfully  used  in 
some  parts' of  India  as  a  remedy  in  solid 
enlargements  of  the  spleen. 

When  used  in  goitre,  a  portion  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg  is  applied  over  the 
swelling  with  a  smooth  spatula,  the  pa- 
tient is  directed  to  expose  his  goitre  to 
the  sun's  rays  as  long  as  he  can  bear  the 
smarting  which  quickly  follows.  A  sec- 
ond application  is  immediately  made,  and 
it  rarely  happens  that  any  further  treat- 
ment is  necessary. 

Within  tbe  last  six  months  we  have 
been  very  successful  in  the  R.  V.  Hos- 
pital, Netley,  in  treating  enlarged  mala- 
rial spleens  and  livers  with  this  ointment. 
I  have  pursued  the  same  plan,  substituting 
the  heat  of  the  fire  for  that  of  an  Indian 
sun.  In  some  cases,  where  the  spleen 
has  extended  down  into  the  pelvis,  it  has, 
after  several  applications,  been  reduced 
almost  to  its  normal  limits;  and  in  only  a 
few  cases  lias  it  failed  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  organ  most  signally.  It  has  acted 
just  as  energetically  on  enlarged  malarial 
livers. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive trial,  and  I  am  the  more  induced 
to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession in  England  because  in  not  a  single 
example  has  it  induced  any  unpleasimt 
constitutional  action. 

I  am  so  impressed  with  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  mercurialization  in  cases  of  mer- 
curial poison,  that  I  have  watched  nar- 

[■  Three  or  four  grains  thrice  daily. — U.] 
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rowly  for  any  ill  eflTecto  from  the  use  of 
this  compound,  without  observing  any- 
thing to  justify  my  fears;  on  the  contrary, 
in  every  case  where .  it  has  acted  on  tlie 
spleen  or  liver  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, an  immediate  improvement  in 
the  patient's  general  health  has  been  the 
invariable  result. 


REMITTENT  FEVER. 

Definition.— A  specific  paroxysmal 
fever,  with  exacerbations  and  remi.ssions. 
characterized  by  a  slight  and  ill-definea 
cold  stage,  which  does  not  recur  at  everv 
exacerbation ;  an  intense  hot  sta^e,  witn 
violent  headache  and  gastric  irritation ; 
and  an  almost  imperceptible  sweating 
stage,  which  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Stnokyms. — Bilious  Fever,  Bilious 
Remittent.  Endemic  Fever,  Marsh  Re- 
mittent, Gastric  Malarious  Remittent, 
Jungle  Fever. 

History.— This,  the  gravest  form  of 
true  miasmatic  fevers,  has  been  observed 
wherever  nialaria  is  generated  in  sufficient 
concentration,  both  m  hot  and  in  tempe- 
rate climates,  but  it  is  most  prevalent  and 
fatal  when  high  temperature  and  malaria 
act  in  combination. 

Our  armies  have  suffered  fh>m  it  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  at  Walcheren,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  prevails  with  great 
intensity  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  great  rivers.  In 
the  East  Indies  it  is  most  common  as  well 
as  fatal  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  in  the 
terrais,  in  the  jungles  at  the  base  of 
mountain  ranges,  and,  at  certain  seasons, 
in  many  uncultivated  and  jungly  plains. 

It  is  found  in  America,  North  and 
South,  prevailing  chiefly,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  severity,  in  the  vast  region  Ije- 
tween  the  northern  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  it  is  a  formidable  endemic  in 
the  West  India  Islands. 

Remittent  Fever  is  a  more  serious  dis- 
ease than  any  type  of  intermittent,  and 
the  dii'ect  mortality  from  it  is  much 
higher. 

In  all  intermittent  fevers  there  is  a 
period  of  complete  apyrexia ;  in  remit- 
tents, the  defervescence  is  not  complete. 
The  more  urgent  symptoms  between  one 
exacerbation  and  another  abate  ;  in  some 
cases  this  abatement  is  well  marked,  in 
others  it  is  so  slight  that  the  period  of  so- 
called  remission  may  escape  the  notice  of 
all  but  a  wary  and  experienced  observer. 


quently  observed  under  the  stimulus 
merely  of  exposure  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

Remittent  Fever,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
many  synonyms,  but  there  is  one,  the  use 
of  which  I  earnestly  deprecate,  viz.,  In- 
flammatorv  Remittent,  still  used  by  many 
authors,  although  not  always  in  the  same 
sense.  Some  employ  the  term  merely  to 
denote  a  high  degree  of  intensity  in  the 
febrile  phenomena,  without  wishing  to 
imply  the  existence  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion ;  while  others  use  it  in  the  belief  that 
the  terrible  disturbance  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems  is  due  to  a  genuine 
phlogosis.  In  either  view  the  term  is 
objectionable ;  one  is  based  on  folse  views 
of  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
both  are  calculated  to  mislead  in  treat- 
ment. 

Modesof  Commencement. — As  in  all  palu- 
dal Fevers,  so  in  this,  symptoms  of  gastric 
irritation  are  the  first  evidence  of  ap- 
proaching disorder.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  prsecordial  anxiety,  anorexia, 
and  nausea,  with  wearinetss,  languor,  and 
lassitude.  Uneasiness,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  great  oppression,  at  the  epigastrium, 
is  perhaps  the  most  constant,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  distressing,  of  the  signs 
of  an  approaching  attack  of  Remittent 
Fever;  it  is  sometimes  present  for  twenty- 
four  or  thirty -six  hours  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  cola  stage. 

The  time  of  day  at  which  the  first 
paroxysm  takes  place  is  not  uniform,  but 
when  the  disease  is  established  a  morning 
remission  is  almost  an  invariable  rule. 
(Wood;  Hunter;  Morehead ;  Balfour.) 
It  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance 
to  observe  in  each  case  the  periods  of  ex- 
acerbation and  remission,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  each.  If  the  exacerbation  begins 
at  noon  it  will  usually  decline  about  mid- 
night, or  a  little  before,  and  the  remission 
will  last  till  noon  next  day.  Such  cases 
are  usually  comparatively  slight  and 
manageable.  Or  the  exacerbation  may 
begin  at  midnight,  continue  all  night, 
ana  remit  in  the  morning,  the  remission 
lasting  till  midnight.  Or,  in  severe  cases, 
there  may  be  a  double  exacerbation,  at 
noon  and  at  midnight,  the  remissions 
being  in  the  evening  and  morning,  the  last 
being  invariably  the  most  distinct. 

When  the  disease  assumes  this  type,_  the 
evening  remission  is  sometimes  so  slight 
as  to  escape  notice:  but  for  the  invariable 
morning  remission  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  continued  Fever.  Treatment  will  of 
course  have  an  efiect  on  the  periods  oi 
exacerbation  and  remission,  just  as  it  has 
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Modes  of  Termination. — The  Fever  ter- 
minates in  recovery,  or  by  passing  into 
some  type  of  intermittent,  or  in  death. 
When  the  disease  ends  in  recovery,  as  it 
usually  does,  the  fever  generally  culmi- 
nates in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  so 
ends.  Sometimes  the  amendment  is  gra- 
dual, the  exacerbations  become  less 
severe,  the  heat  of  skin  is  less  pungent, 
the  vomiting  and  oppression  at  the  epi- 
gastrium subside,  the  pulse  diminishes  in 
lorce  and  frequency,  the  tongue  becomes 
moist  and  clean,  the  remissions  are  longer 
and  more  distinct,  and  they  are  ushered 
in  by  free  action  of  the  skin;  and  in  this 
gradual  way  the  Fever  subsides. 

In  some  remittents,  in  which  the  pa- 
roxysmal character  has  been  from  the 
first  well  marked,  if  antiperiodic  remedies 
have  not  been  skilfully  used,  the  disease 
is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  to  pass  into 
one  or  other  of  the  intermittent  types. 

I  have  never  seen  death  take  place 
earlier  than  the  eighth  day.  This  event 
appears  to  be  determined  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vitality  of  the  blood  by  the 
agency  of  the  morbific  cause. 

When  death  occurs  at  a  later  period, 
the  patient  sinks,  partly  from  the  cause 
just  mentioned,  and  partly  from  exhaus- 
tion, consequent  on  the  excessive  and 
prolonged  excitement  of  the  system. 
Here  again  treatment  exerts  a  powerful 
influence,  and  may  determine  not  only 
the  time  but  the  mode  of  death. 

Cause. — On  this  subject  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said 
under  the  head  of  intermittent  fever.  I 
believe  that  all  forms  of  Remittent  Fever 
are  due  to  the  same  miasmatic  cause  as 
intermittent,  aided  probabl}'  by  high  tem- 
perature. When  a  Eemittent  follows  expo- 
sure to  malaria  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  morbific  argent  has  been  absorbed 
in  a  high  degree  ofconcentration. 

I  attribute  some  effect  to  the  agency  of 
high  temperature,  because  remittents  are 
more  common  in  hot  malarious  countries 
than  where  the  same  poison  exists  in  tem- 
perate regions,  and  because,  as  already 
mentioned,  I  have,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, observed  intermittents  pass  at 
once  into  a  severe  type  of  the  remittent 
form,  apparently  from  no  other  cause  than 
the  descent  from  comparatively  cool  and 
elevated  regions  into  the  heated  plains, 
and  this  under  circumstances  when  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  suffer- 
ers had  been  arain  exposed  to  malaria. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  also,  I  think, 
much  influenced  by  temperature — being 
shorter  in  hot,  longer  in  cold  climates — 
and  doubtless  also  oy  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  the  poison.  I  have  already 
given  an  example  of  a  fatal  miasmatic 
lever  being  developed  within  a  few  hours 
after  exposure  to  the  cause  in  a  notori- 
ous    malarial  locality.    From  a  week  to 


ten  days  or  a  fortnight  have  in  my  experi- 
ence been  the  most  commcm  periods  of  in- 
cubation. 

Symptoms.  —  These  in  an  uncompli- 
cated Remittent  Fever,  occurring  in  an 
adult  of  a  tolerably  vigorous  constitution, 
are  as  follows :  The  most  constant,  as 
well  as  the  most  urgent,  of  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  already  described,  is  op- 
pression at  the  epigastrium.  The  cold 
stage  is  neither  so  complete  nor  so  long 
continued  as  in  a«ue;  in  some  of  tbe 
worst  remittents  I  have  ever  seen,  no 
rigors  were  observed  at  all,  a  passiag 
sensation  of  chilliness,  alternating  witfi 
flushes  of  heat  being  all  tliat  the  patients 
complained  of,  as  regards  temperature. 
•In  other  cases  rigors  are  present,  but  they 
are  seldom  severe ;  here,  as  in  ague,  these 
sensations  of  cold  are  merely  subjective, 
the  thermometer  indicating  already  a  tem- 
perature perhaps  2°  above  the  natural 
standard,  which,  as  the  hot  stage  devel- 
ops, mounts  to  7°  or  8°,  and,  according  to 
some  observers,  even  10°  above  that 
standard. 

As  the  hot  stage  advances,  vomiting 
often  begins,  and  continues  throughoat 
the  disease  a  distressing  and  embarrassing 
symptom.  The  sense  of  fulness  and  op- 
presion  at  the  epigastrium  is  not  relieved 
by  the  vomiting,  although  the  amount  of 
fluid  thrown  off  is  out  or  all  proportion  to 
the  quantity  taken.  The  tongue  is  furred, 
and,  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises, 
dry.  The  pulse,  which  in  the  premoni- 
tory stage  was  slow,  small,  and  irregular, 
now  rises  rapidly  to  100  or  120 ;  in  men 
of  sthenic  habits  it  is  full ;  in  adynamic 
cases  from  the  first,  although  very  fre- 
quent, it  is  small  and  compressible. 

The  countenance  is  flushed,  the  eyes 
suffused,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
rending  headache,  with  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  loins ;  the  skin  is  red  and  distended  ; 
the  heat  ardent  and  stinging ;  the  sufferer 
is  restless,  and  tosses  in  his  bed  in  the 
vain  search  for  an  easy  posture. 

When  the  above  symptoms  have  lasted 
for  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  they  begin  to 
abate  ;  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  breaks 
out  on  the  brow  and  neck,  and  grad- 
ually spreads  over  the  body ;  the  pulse 
comes  down  in  force  and  frequency  ;  the 
heat  of  skin  diminishes  ;  there  is  some  re- 
lief of  headache ;  vomiting  ceases ;  and 
the  patient  obtains  some  sleep. 

This  is  the  period  of  remission. 

In  severe  fevers  it  is  sometimes  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  any  but  the  morn- 
ing remission,  so  slight  is  the  abatement. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  should  be  anx- 
iously looked  for.  The  pulse  will  often 
give  the  only  indication,  and  the  phy- 
sician who  knows  how  precious  for  treat- 
ment such  golden  moments  of  remission 
are,  will  diligently  watch  for  the  earliest 
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signs  of  lull  in  the  midst  of  this  tempestu- 
ous action  of  the  system. 

After  a  respite  of  some  hours,  varying 
from  two  hours  to  eight  or  twelve — seldom 
so  long — the  fever  returns,  often  witliout 
a  chill,  or  so  slight  a  one  as  hardly  to  at- 
tract notice  ;  all  the  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed are  renewed,  and  always  in  an 
aggravated  form.  This  is  technically 
called  the  exacerbation,  which  in  due 
time  passes  into  the  remission  again. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  usual 
course  of  the  periods  of  remission  and 
ex<acerbation,  but  I  repeat  once  more  tlmt 
the  attack  is  dangerous  just  in  proportion 
as  the  disease  resembles  a  continued  and 
not  a  paroxysmal  fever. 

Of  all  the  symptoms  nausea  and  ixmiit- 
ing  are  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
exhausting :  the  vomited  matters  at  first 
consist  of  any  food  that  may  be  in  the 
stomach,  then  of  a  watery  fluid,  often  in 
surprising  quantity.  Soon  bilious  regur- 
gitation takes  place  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  rejected  matters  become  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  color,  then  brown,  and  finally  in 
extreme  cases,  black,  resembling  the 
"  black  vomit"  of  yellow  fever.  The  re- 
semblance will  be  more  striking  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  skin  assumes  a 
yellow  tinge,  and  a  hemorrhagic  ten- 
dency be  evinced.  I  have  seen  two  cases 
at  :SrUidras,  both  in  officers  of  the  Forest 
Conservancy  department,  in  which  the 
hemorrhagic  range  was  most  extensive, 
the  patients  passing  blood  from  the  stom- 
ach, bowels,  and  kidneys. 

In  one  of  these  cases  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Cornish,  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Principal  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Madras  Army,  and  we 
both  agreed  that  the  symptoms  in  this 
case  came  nearer  in  their  ensembk  to 
those  of  true  jrcllow  fever,  than  any  we 
had  ever  seen  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
experience  in  the  east. 

Headache  is  a  prominent  symptom.  It 
is  described  as  throbbing  at  first,  passing, 
in  subsequent  paroxysms,  into  a  constant 

Eain,  with  some  degree  of  tension  of  the 
row,  sometimes  said  to  be  "rending." 
Delirium. — Some  confusion  of  thought 
is  common  enough,  but  violent  delirium 
is  rare.  In  very  adynamic  cases,  or  where 
depletion  has  been  freely  used,  low  mut- 
tering delirium  precedes  the  coma  in 
which  cases  of  this  description  often  close. 
Siccough  is  often  troublesome  where 
gastric  irritability  is  severe,  but  it  usually 
appears  as  the  disease  is  passing  off.  In 
one  of  the  cases  alluded  to  above,  it  lasted 
for  days. 


are  but  too  familiar  with  the  dark  brown- 
ish-black evacuations  of  cadaverous  odor, 
the  appearance  of  which  too  surely  indi- 
cates that  an  unfavorable  termination  of 
the  case  is  at  hand. 

The  state  of  the  xtrine  is  deserving  of 
the  closest  study. 

Irlany  authors  of  great  authority  write 
of  it  as  always  scanty,  high  colored,  and 
of  high  specific  gravity.  But  in  severe 
Indian  Bemittents  I  have  noticed  the  op- 
posite condition.  Dr.  Cornish,  I  am  sure, 
must  rememl)er  that  in  the  case  we  saw 
together  there  was  even  diuresis  through- 
out, until  convalescence  was  established. 
I  have  notes  of  three  other  cases,  in  which 
the  same  condition  prevailed ;  in  all  four 
the  urine  was  blo<Kly.  It  is  invariably 
acid,  seldom  contains  albumen,  so  seldom 
that  Dr.  Parkes  has  proposed  this  as  one 
of  his  points  in  the  diagnosis  between  yel- 
low fever  and  malarious  Eemittent,  on 
the  strength  of  Ballot's  observation,  who 
found  the  urine  albuminous  in  300  cases 
of  yellow  fever.  According  to  Jones  of 
Georgia,  the  urea  is  increased  in  severe 
Remittent  Fever ;  and  the  uric  acid  lessen- 
ed till  convalescence,  when  it  increases. 
The  pigment  also  is  lessened.  (Parkes  on 
Urine.) 

The  older  authors  describe,  and  very 
graphic  some  of  their  descriptions  are, 
what  they  called  putrid  Remittents. 
These,  as  Sir  Ranald  Martin  has  well 
shown,  were  all  complicated  with  scurvy, 
the  inevitable  result  of  protracted  sea 
voyages  to  India  in  overcrowded  and 
otherwise  unsanitary  transports,  not  sup- 
plied with  antiscorbutic  remedies.  Sol- 
diers treated  in  this  way  were  landed  on 
the  malarious  shores  of  Bengal,  and  when 
smitten  with  the  endemic  Fevers  of  the 
country,  the  symptoms  presented  '"pu- 
trid" phenomena,  and  the  mortality  was 
shocking.  The  medical  officers  of  the  first 
expedition  to  China  in  the  year  1840,  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  under  the  un- 
sanitary arrangements  which  character- 
ized so  conspicuously  the  first  occupation 
of  Chusan,  the  terriole  effects  of  malaria 
and  scorbutus  combined.  An  entire  regi- 
ment, 900  strong,  was  almost  destroyed  by 
malarious  Fevers  and  bowel  complaints  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  such  of  us  as  survive  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
description  of  "  putrid"  Eemittent  Fevers 
given  by  the  writers  above  alluded  to. 

Without,  however,  any  scorbutic  taint, 
we  may  have  Remittent  Fever  presenting 
firom  the  commencement  an  adynamic 
character.  I  was  very  familiar  with  cases 
of  this  kind  when  serving  in  the  inime- 
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cases  of  this  kind,  presenting  from  the 
first  signs  of  great  depression,  tlie  fever 
after  the  second  or  third  exacerbation  be- 
coming almost  continued,  the  sisin  being 
yellowisli  and  covered  with  petechiee,  the 
pulse  exceeding  120,  small  and  compres- 
sible, the  tongue  dry  and  black,  the  teeth 
covered  with  sordes,  the  respiration  quick, 
and  sometimes  irregular,  the  abdomen 
distended,  the  Iwwels  loose,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  hemorrhage  from  nose,  mouth, 
and  Itowels,  and  almost  invariably  deli- 
rium, with  a  tendency  to  coma.  Such 
cases,  unless  energetically  treated,  hasten 
rapidly  to  a  fotal  termination  by  exhaus- 
tion and  coma. 

Bemittent  Fever  with  cerebral  affection 
is  usually  met  with  in  India  in  sthenic 
Europeans  lately  arrived  in  the  country, 
who  have  been  living  imprudently  and  at 
the  same  time  exposmg  themselves  to  the 
sun. 

In  such  cases  the  exacerbation  is  severe, 
with  ardent  fever,  a  Aill  and  Arm  pulse, 
mental  confusion,  and  even  delirium. 

Hepatitis  is  a  rare  complication.  This 
is  Morehead's  experience  ;  in  twenty-two 
years'  service  in  India  I  never  saw  a  gen- 
uine case  of  this  complication.  I  have 
repeatedly  alluded  to  gastro-duodenal  irri- 
tation as  a  prominent  symptom  in  mala- 
rial fevers  ;  tenderness,  proceeding  from 
this  cause,  is  often  mistaken  for  hepatic 
inflammation. 

Jaundice. — Some  degree  of  yellowness  of 
the  skin  is  common  in  remittents,  both  of 
an  ardent  and  adynamic  type  ;  but  com- 
pletely developed  jaundice  is  more  rare. 

It  occurred  in  twenty-eight  out  of  114 
of  Dr.  Morehead's  select  clinical  cases;  I 
have  seen  a  few  examples  of  this  compli- 
cation, but  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  one  after  death.  Ten  of  More- 
head's  cases  proved  fatal. 

Pressure  on  the  common  biliary  duct  by 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  was  found  in 
one ;  in  another  the  hepatic  and  common 
ducts  were  obstructed  by  a  lumbricus; 
and  in  two  there  was  constriction  of  the 
cvstic  duct.  Traces  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  was  observed  in  six  cases.  In 
almost  all  there  was  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  situated  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  common  biliary  duct  into  the 
duodenum,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  pressure.     (Morehead.) 

Splenic  enlargement  is  found,  as  in 
other  types  of  malarial  fever,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  in  Intermittents,  probably 
because  the  cold  stage  in  remittents  is  not 
so  prolonged,  and  also  because  the  whole 
duration  of  a  remittent  is  shorter  than 
that  of  an  intermittent  fever.  When 
found  after  death  it  may,  as  in  some  of 
Morehead's  clinical  cases,  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  previous  attacks  of  an  in- 
tennitting  character. 


Diagnosis. — After  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  points 
of  difierence  l)etween  an  intermittent  and. 
Remittent  Fever. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  enteric  fever 
and  adynamic  forms  of  remittent  have 
often  been  confounded  in  India,  and  yet 
the  diagnosis  to  a  careful  observer  is  not 
difficult.  In  the  former,  if  the  character- 
istic eruption  appears,  it  will  settle  the 
point;  but,  in  India,  this  is  more  fre- 
quently absent  than  in  this  country. 
Gastric  and  duodenal  irritability  are  pres- 
ent in  all  remittent  fevers,  absent  in 
enteric. 

The  fever  is  more  or  less  paroxysmal  in 
the  former,  continued  in  the  latter.  In 
Remittent  the  skin  is  fVequently  yellow- 
ish ;  not  so  in  enteric  fever.  In  the  former, 
apart  from  the  epigastric  and  hepatic 
regions,  abdominal  tenderness  is  generally 
absent ;  present  in  the  latter,  m  Remit- 
tent, the  stools  are  dark  colored  and 
bilious  ;  in  enteric  fever,  they  are  brown- 
ish yellow,  with  whitish  yellow-colored 
flocculi  floating  in  them. 

If  hemorrhagic  tendency  evinces  itself 
in  the  course  of  a  Remittent,  the  blood 
proceeds  from  the  mouth,  nose,  urinary 
or^ns,  and  bowels ;  while  in  enteric  fever, 
it  IS  fbom  the  intestines  only,  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  during  the  separation  of  the 
glandular  sloughs.  Lastly,  careful  exam- 
mation  into  the  history  of  the  case,  with 
an  eye  to  causation,  will  materially  assist 
the  diagnosis. 

Specific  yellow  fever  being  unknown  in 
India,  no  question  as  to  diagnosis  between 
it  and  Remittent  Fever  can  arise  there. 
Elsewhere,  the  diagnosis  will  be  estab- 
lished, as  it  appears  to  me,  by  attention 
to  the  following  points : — 

Yellow  fever  is  continued ;  all  Malarial 
Fevers  are  paroxysmal. 

Albuminous  urine  is  the  rule  in  yellow 
fever — arareexception  in  Remittent.  The 
spleen  enlarges  during  the  paroxysm  of 
malarial  fever,  but  is  not  affected  in  the 
other.  Hemorrhage  ttoin  the  stomach 
and  other  viscera  is  the  rule  in  yellow 
fever;  comparatively  rare  in  malarial 
fevers.  Death  is  common  in  yellow  fever 
on  the  third  day,  but  seldom  occurs  in  the 
most  malignant  remittents  before  the 
seventh. 

Over  yellow  fever  quinine  has  no  power, 
save  when  there  is  a  malarial  complica- 
tion ;  over  true  malarial  fevers  of  every 
type,  its  power  is  Iseyond  the  reach  of 
question.  Convalescence  after  yellow 
fever  is  rapid  and  agreeable ;  slow  after 
malarial  fevers. 

Pathology. — Haying  gone  fully  into 
the  pathology  and  pogt-mortem  appear- 
ances of  Malarial  Fevers  in  the  previous 
article,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  again 
into  a  description  which  would  involve 
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much  useless  repetition ;  such  points  as  | 
more    especially    belong    to    lieniitteut 
Fevers  I  have  incidentally  considered  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms. 

Fbookosis. — Death  firom  an  uncompli- 
cated Remittent  Fever  ought  to  be  a  rare 
occurrence,  and,  under  gocxl  management, 
so  it  is.  Even  in  ardent  cases  in  sthenic 
constitutions,  the  prognosis  is  favorable ; 
and,  if  skilfully  treated,  recovery  may  be 
confidently  looked  for,  in  a  large  majority 
even  of  adynamic  cases,  if  seen  sufficiently 
early. 

The  early  subsidence  of  gastric  irrita- 
bility, headache,  and  frequency  of  pulse, 
are  mvorable  signs.  Distinct  remissions, 
with  action  of  the  skin,  and  postponement 
of  the  exacerbation,  are  also  evidence  ol 
an  approaching  favorable  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  fever  is  more  con- 
tinued than  paroxysmal,  with  a  pulse 
&iling  in  strength  while  it  gains  in  fre- 
quency :  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  collapse 
at  the  close  of  the  exacerbation,  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
cold  sweats,  delirium,  and  coma ;  in  a 
word,  signs  of  extreme  exhaustion,  these 
all  point  to  danger,  and  indicate  the  neces- 
sity for  restorative  treatment  of  an  ener- 
getic cliaracter. 

Tkeatmetnt. — The  disease  is  not  an 
inflammation ;  therefore,  bleeding  or  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  have  no  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  in  the  contest.  I  freely 
admit  that  a  young  physician  has  no  more 
difficult  lesson  to  learn  on  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  first  case  of  tropical 
Bemittent  Fever,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  adult,  than  to  restrain  his 
hands  from  the  use  of  such  means.  When 
he  feels  the  burning  heat  of  skin  and  full 
pulse,  sees  the  tlushed  face  and  congested 
eye,  the  tongue  furred  and  dry,  and  lis- 
tens to  complaints  of  a  head  racked  with 
pain,  and  limbs  vainly  seeking  relief  in 
incessant  change  of  posture  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, sees  his  patient  distressed  by  an  in- 
tolei-able  sense  of  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  which  is  not  only  not  relieved, 
but  is  even  aggravated  by  almost  inces- 
sant vomiting ;— when,  I  say,  all  this  is 
seen  for  the  first  time,  an  inexperienced 
man  is  apt  to  say  this  is  the  "  inflamma- 
tory remittent  of  so  and  so ;  here  anti- 
phk^istic  treatment  must  be  used,  or  my 
patient  is  lost." 

I  believe  there  is  another  and  a  better 
line  of  treatment  available. 


as  nearly  as  possible,  be  calculated,  in 
order  that  the  visits  of  the  attendant 
should  be  so  timed  as  to  insure  the  patient 
being  seen,  particularly  at  the  morning 
remission. 

Void  stage. — This,  in  Remittent  Fever, 
is  so  transient  tliat  patients  are  seldom 
seen  at  this  time,  and  no  special  treat- 
ment is  required. 

JM  stage.— It  is  seldom  necessary  to 
order  an  emetic  in  fulfilment  of  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  beginning  the  treat- 
ment of  all  fevers  with  one.  Vomiting, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  requires  rather  to 
be  checked  than  encouraged :  where,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  nausea  and  oppression, 
or  sense  of  fulness  at  the  epigastrium, 
without  vomiting,  a  few  tumblei's  of  tepid 
water  may  be  given,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  well,  also,  that  the 
bowels  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  from 
three  to  five  grains  of  calomel,  extract  of 
colocynth,  and  scammony  should  be  given, 
with  a  few  drops  of  any  aromatic  oil.  I 
have  found  this  combination  very  effec- 
tual ;  it  rarely,  if  ever,  gripes  or  causes 
nausea;  it  appears  to  act  on  the  whole 
tract  of  the  intestine,  and  seldom  requires 
a  nauseous  draught  to  aid  its  operation. 

If  the  hot  stage  be  mild,  without  much 
headache,  ardent  heat  of  skin,  epigastric 
or  hepatic  tenderness,  not  much  inter- 
ference is  required,  beyond  giving  the 
patient  small  quantities  at  a  time  of  iced 
or  well-cooled  water,  soda-water,  or  lemon- 
ade, if  any  of  these  are  relished. 

If,  however,  the  reaction  be  very  vigor- 
ous in  a  sthenic  adult,  with  severe  head- 
ache, pungent  beat  of  skin,  severe  pain  in 
the  loins,  and  much  restlessness,  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  his  relief.  The 
hair  should  be  cut  close,  and  cold  should 
be  assiduously  applied  to  the  head,  taking 
care  that  this  is  not  done,  as  it  often  is,  so 
as  to  act  as  a  fomentation. 

The  inordinate  heat  of  the  skin  may  be 
reduced  (a)  by  cold  affusion ;  (6)  by  spong- 
ing the  surface  with  tepid  water ;  (c)  by 
enveloping  the  body  in  a  sheet,  wrung  out 
of  cold  water,  and  changed  two  or  three 
times ;  {d)  by  packing  the  patient  in  a  wet 
sheet,  after  the  manner  used  in  hydro- 
pathic establishments.  Each  method  has 
its  advocates ;  and  in  such  cases  as  I  have 
described  above,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
risk  in  any  of  them.  Where,  however, 
there  is  marked  epigaistrtc  or  hepatic  ten- 
derness, with  a  tendency  to  extreme  he- 
I  natic  or  snlenic  consestion,  as  pointed  out 
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character,  as  exhaustion  and  even  col-  | 
lapse  might  follow  the  powerful  sudorific 
action  it  generally  excites.    The  sponging  ' 
of  the  surface  with  tepid  water  is  always 
safe  and  grateful  to  the  patient. 

Vomiting  in  severe  and  so-called  "  bil- 
ious" Remittents  is  often  one  of  the  most 
distressing  symptoms.  I  have  seen  it  in- 
duce great  exhaustion.  It  is  t)est  com- 
bated by  giving  small  quantities  of  ice- 
cold  water,  or  by  sucking  small  lumps  of 
ice  in  the  folds  of  a  haudlcerchief,  by  the 
repeated  application  of  sinapisms  to  the 
epigastrium,  by  inhaling  the  vapor  of  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform,  or  by  the  addition 
of  the  same  to  an  eflervescing  draught.  I 
have  seen  the  wet  sheet-packing  most  ef- 
fectual in  restraining  vomiting  and  reliev- 
ing the  distressing  sense  of  oppression  at 
the  stomach,  which  the  sufferer  vainly 
endeavors  to  get  rid  of  by  incessant  retch- 
ing. 

Hepatic  and  splenic  tenderness  should 
be  relieved  by  fomentations,  stupes,  or 
sinapisms.  Sometimes  a  pad  of  lint  well 
sprinkled  with  chloroform  covered  with 
oiled  silk,  and  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
is  very  soothing.  By  treatment  of  this 
kind,  diligently  used,  the  necessity  for 
abstracting  blood  by  leeches  is  obviated. 

Treatment  during  the  Remission. — On  the 
first  signs  of  this,  as  soon,  that  is,  as  mois- 
ture appears,  and  the  heat  of  skin  abates, 
and  the  pulse  comes  down  in  force  ana 
frequency,  quinine  should  be  given  in  an 
effective  dose  of  not  less  than  ten  grains. 
I  have  given  fifteen  often,  twenty  some- 
times ;  I  am  no  advocate  for  excessive 
doses,  and  any  quantity  over  twenty  grains 
I  deem  to  be  excessive.  I  am  never  de- 
terred from  giving  quinine  merely  be- 
cause, even  in  the  remission  there  may  be 
headache  or  foul  tongue.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  oest  remedy  against 
those  conditions  is  the  one  that  acts  on 
the  toxic  agent  that  is  the  primary  cause 
of  all  the  disturbance. 

I  am  never  deterred  from  giving  qui- 
nine, because  the  remission  is  slight ;  so 
soon  as  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  an 
abatement  of  symptoms  I  proceed  to  give 
the  remedy,  in  the  full  belief  that  if  I  make 
a  skilful  (Me  of  these  golden  moments  of 
remission,  however  slight  this  may  be,  I 
shall  be  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  second 
■  exacerbation  with  one  more  distinct  and 
perfect  than  the  first,  knowing  also  that  if 
through  timidity  I  suffer  tlie  first  remis- 
sion t«  pass  unimproved,  the  next  may  be 
more  faint,  unsatisfactory,  and  difficult  to 
recognize.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply 
that  there  is  always  so  much  difficulty  in 
recogniring  the  remission.  I  desire  only 
to  guard  the  inexperienced  against  expect- 
ing to  find  the  remission  always  so  dis- 
tinct as  we  find  it  described  in  l)ook8. 

If  quinine  is  rejected,  and  the  irritabil- 
ity of  the  stomach  is  such  that  a  second 


dose  is  also  vomited,  twenty  grains  oaglit 
at  once  to  be  administered,  in  any  bland 
fluid,  by  enema.  If  the  stomach  re- 
tains the  medicine,  it  should  be  repeated 
every  second  hour  until  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  grains  have  been  taken  before  the  hour 
of  expected  exacerbation. 

Suppose  the  purgative  has  not  operated, 
are  we  to  wait  for  its  operation  before  giv- 
ing quinine  ?  I  have  done  so,  but  finding 
that  I  lost  more  ground  by  delaying  qui- 
nine than  I  gained  by  the  action  of  the 
purgative,  I  abandoned  the  practice.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  free  action  of  the 
bowels  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  second  remission  ap- 
pears, quinine  must  be  given  as  before, 
and  continued  until  full  saturation  of  the 
system  is  evidenced  by  cinchonism,  or  by 
a'  distinct  abatement  of  the  disease.    Ring- 
ing in  the  ears  and  deaihess  are  unequiv- 
ocal signs  of  cinchonism.    So  soon  as  this 
state  is  brought  about,  in  a  vast  niajoritr 
I  of  instances,  the  exacerbations  will  become 
I  milder,  and  terminate  in  a  copious  sweat, 
and  the  patient  will  enter  on  a  state  of 
1  convalescence. 

Having  ventured  to  write  with  so  much 
confidence  on  quinine  used  in  this  way,  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  adduce  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Davy  to  the  safety  of  the  mea- 
sure. This  high  authority  says,  "That 
in  the  Remittent  Fevers  of  the  West  In- 
dies, during  the  first  quarter  after  the 
practice  was  introduced  of  giving  quinine 
in  full  doses  to  cinchonism,  out  of  166 
cases  only  two  proved  fatal,  and  the  record 
of  the  post-mortem  examination  in  the 
two  fatal  cases  shows  that  they  were 
rather  instances  of  latent  phlegmasise 
than  of  fever  of  the  remittent  tj^w." 

To  this   unexceptionable  testimony   I 
shall  only  add  the  evidence  of  one  other 
observer  of  equal  reputation  and  experi- 
ence.   The  late  Dr.  David  Blair,  Surgeon- 
General  of  British  Guiana,  thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  question  of  the  safety  of 
quinine :  "  It  has  been  prescribed  by  me 
to  patients  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
!  and,  where  ascertainable,  almost  invaria- 
I  bly  to  cinchonism,  during  thirteen  years, 
I  and  probably  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  ounces   of  the  sulphate,  and 
'  during  that  time  I  have  seen  no  danger 
from  it*  effects,  with  the  exception  of 
I  three  or  four  cases  of  imputed  abortion." 

During  the  remission  the  patient  should 
'  have  mild  farinaceous  diet,  milk,  chicken 
j  tea,  and  such  like.    As  soon  as  the  gas- 
I  trie  irritability  subsides,  beef-tea  should 
be  given,  and  on  the  first  sign  of  exhaus- 
tion, nourishment  and  stimulants  should 
be  given  at  short  intervals. 

Should  quinine  ever  be  given  during 
the  exacerbation  ?  In  the  adynamic  form 
of  the  disease,  such  as  I  described  as 
coming  from  the  malarial  quarters  of  the 
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dtj  of  Hyderabad,  I  never  waited  for  a 
remissioo,  but  gave  it  at  once  by  mouth 
orreetum,  or  both,  combining  with  it  the 
asiduous  use  of  support  and  stimulants 
jtt  short  intervals. 

The  American  physicians  led  the  way 
in  this  practice,  and  demonstrated  its 
safety. 

Again,  when  called  to  cases  which  have 
been  mismanaged  in  their  early  stages, 
either  by  the  neglect  of  quinine,  or  the 
too  free  use  of  antiphlogistic  means,  we 
must  act  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no 
time  to  wait  for  a  remission:  the  low 
fonn  of  exacerbation  then  present  will 
hourly  assume  more  and  more  a  continued 
type ;  the  remissions,  if  they  appear,  will 
be  of  short  duration,  and  it  will  soon  be 
baldly  possible  to  recognize  them  at  all. 
Such  cases  can  only  be  saved  by  energietic 
means,  by  quinine,  support,  and  stimu- 
lants, given  in  quantities  regulated  by 
their  elects.  In  this  way  most  hopeless- 
looking  cases  may  be  snatched  from  the 
javrs  of  death,  as  I  have  seen  in  a  great 
many  instances.  What  I  wrote  on  the 
treatment  of  the  complications  of  ague,  I 
repeat  here  empliatically.  Practitioners 
who  relax  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  ex- 
acerbations, who  pause  in  the  use  of  qui- 
mne  while  they  apply  routine  remedies 
for  this  or  that  symptom,  now  applying 
leech«  to  the  head  because  delirium  or 
headache  is  present,  to  the  epigastrium  be- 
caoae  there  is  some  tenderness  there,  will 
hare  little  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
iroist  form  of  Indian  Remittents. 

My  experience  has  satisfied  me  that 
such  symptoms  are  most  effectually  met 
by  the  means  which  directly  tend  to  coun- 
teract the  poison  which  is  keeping  up  the 
eicitement,  and  disturbing  the  functions 
of  the  organs  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by 
the  circulation ;  at  the  same  time,  active 
tdmulation  of  the  skin  over  affected  or- 
gans should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  relief  may  be  given  by 
sinapisms,  turpentine-stupes,  or  stimula- 
ting embrocations,  without  having  re- 
course to  so  double-edged  a  remedy  as 
depletion. 

Mercury  has  been  largely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  Bemittent  Fever.  "When  I 
first  went  to  India,  calomel,  chiefly  in  com- 
bination with  James's  Powder,  was  used 
to  an  extent  that,  to  practitioners  of  the 
pesent day,  is hardlv credible.  "Inflam- 
mation" was  thought  to  play  an  active 
part  in  this  fever,  and  as  calomel,  next  to 
the  lancet,  was  regarded  as  the  most  di- 
rect antiphlogistic  remedy,  it  was  used 
with  the  intention  of  subduing  this  in- 
Jammation. 

The  end  sought  was  to  "affect  the 
mouth,"  and  quinine,  when  given  at  all, 
ws  only  ventured  on  when  this  desired 
consummation  was  attained,  and  then 
timidly  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  real  value 


and  true  therapeutic  action.  A  practi- 
tioner of  this  scnool  in  India  in  the  pres- 
ent day  would  be  an  object  of  terror  to  all 
educated  men  within  reach  of  his  pre- 
scriptions. 

Beyond  measure  miserable  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  whose  system,  already 
saturated  with  malaria,  is  still  fUrther 
depraved  by  the  mercurial  cachexy. 

This  was  the  system  which,  introduced 
into  India  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Johnson 
and  some  of'^his  followers,  superseded  the 
admirable  treatment  recommended  by 
Lind,  and  others  of  his  day.  The  conse- 
quences were  not  creditable  to  our  art, 
and  the  return  to  more  rational  treat- 
ment, based  on  a  sounder  pathology,  has 
been  attended  with  a  signal  diminution 
in  the  mortality  from  all  forms  of  malarial 
fevers. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  add  a  few 
words  on  a  febrifuge,  which,  in  Southern 
India  at  least,  has  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation.    I  mean  Warburg's  Tincture. 

This  is  a  remedy  the  exact  composition 
of  which  is  kept  a  secret  in  the  fiimily  of 
its  inventor. 

In  common  with  the  whole  profession, 
I  deprecate  the  use  of  secret  remedies, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  decline  to  use 
them. 

But  it  is  no  secret  that  quinine  enters 
largely  into  this  combination,  and  is  its 
most  active  ingredient.  Whatever  be  the 
exact  nature  of  its  composition,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  Bemittent  Fever  this 
tincture  is,  without  doubt,  an  efficacious 
remedy.  It  is  the  most  powerful  sudorific 
I  know.  A  person  under  its  influence 
sweats  until  he  saturates  not  merely  his 
linen  and  bedding,  but  also  the  mattress 
on  which  he  sleeps  ;  and  his  breath  and 
skin  for  days  exhale  a  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar aromatic  odor.  I  have  seen  it,  in  at 
least  thirty  cases  treated  by  myself,  cut 
short  severe  remittents  after  one  or  two 
exacerbations. 

It  has  been  largely  used  for  many  years 
by  ofBcers  in  the  Mysore  Commission, 
whose  duties  often  expose  them  to  fevers 
of  a  dangerous  type,  in  the  malarial  dis- 
tricts of  that  province.  Major-Genera  1 
Frederick  Cotton,  of  the  Madras  Boyal 
Engineers,  in  his  evidence  before  the  In- 
dian Sanitary  Commission,  thus  expressed 
himself  regarding  this  remedy  :  Those 
engaged  in  opening  the  passes  through 
the  fatal  jungles  of  the  western  coast  of 
India  found  that  medicine  invaluable.  In 
the  Parambaddy  Pass,  especially,  a  trial 
of  it  was  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
and  with  admirable  results. 

"When  its  efficacy  became  known,  the 
coolies  employed  would  work  in  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  forest,  if  they 
were  sure  that  the  medicine  was  at  hand. " 
The  tincture  is  sold  at  a  high  price,  in 
small  bottles  containing  two  doses.   After 
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the  bowels  have  been  opened  by  an  aperi- 
ent, one-half  a  bottle  is  given,  all  drink  is 
witnheld,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours, 
the  remainder  is  administered. 

It  has  a  fine  golden  yellow  color,  appa- 
rently from  tincture  of  aloes,  and  its  taste 
is  persistentlv  bitter.  Sometimes  in  three 
hours  after  the  first  dose,  more  frequently 
in  an  hour  after  the  second,  profuse  dia- 

Ehoresis  sets  in,  and  this  goes  on  until  the 
edding  is  saturated. 

In  a  great  many  cases  there  is  no  exa- 
cerbation after  this  sudorific  action.  So 
great  is  this  action  of  the  skin,  and  in 
some  cases  so  exhausting,  that  this  re- 
medy, used  in  the  manner  above  described, 
would  be  highly  dangerous  in  adynamic 
cases — a  fact  not  adverted  to  in  the  printed 
directions  which  accompany  every  bottle. 
If  used  at  all  in  such  cases,  it  should  be 
in  much  smaller  quantities  than  those 
ordered ;  and  support  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  skin  begins  to  act. 

My  friend  Dr.  Morehead  speaks  slight- 
ingly of  this  tincture,  but  after  many 


trials  of  it,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
success  that  has  followed  its  use  in  many 
formidable  types  of  Malarial  Fever,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  careful 
trials  should  be  made  of  this  remedy  in 
regions  where  these  fevers  prevail.  But, 
I  repeat,  it  requires  caution ;  if  given  in- 
discriminately in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Warburg,  I  am  confident  its 
use  must  often  be  disastrous. 

[The  approval  above  expressed  of  the 
American  practice  of  giving  quinine  early, 
during  the  exacerbation,  is  confirmed  6y 
the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  prac- 
titioners in  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  however, 
where  the  malarial  poisoning  is  evidently 
less  intense  in  degree,  with  a  less  marked 
adynamic  tendency,  it  certainly  answers 
well,  in  most  cases,  to  put  off  giving  qui- 
nine until  the  fever  has  at  least  begun  to 
remit ;  and  then  to  give  it  in  more  mode- 
rate doses  than  are  usual  in  the  South. — 
H.] 


DYSENTERY. 

By  Pkofessor  W.  E.  Maclean,  M.D. 


Definition. — A  specific  febrile  dis- 1 
ease,  characterized  by  nervous  depres-  | 
sion  ;  by  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  ^ 
the  glandular  apparatus  of  the  mucous  i 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  (some-  I 
times  extending  into  the  small  gut);  by 
tormina  and  tenesmus,  with  scanty,  mu- 
cous, and  bloody  stools  of  a  peculiar  odor,  , 
changing,  as  the  disease  advances,  to  se- 
rous, and  giving  off  a  gangrenous  effluvia.' 

Terminology.  —  ^vaivrtpia,  Svs  diffi- 
culty, and  imfxni  an  intestine;  Dysenteria, 
Tormina,  Fluxus  Dysentericus,  Colonia, 
Colonitis;  Dysentery,  Flux.  Bloody  Flux; 
Djssenterie.  Flux  de  sang,  Fr.;  die  Euhr, 
die  rothe  Ruhr,  German ;  Dissenterie, 
Ital;  the  Looseness  (vulg.). 

History. — Dysenteij  was  well  known 
to  the  most  ancient  writers  on  medicine, 
and  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  of 
modem  physicians,  particularly  of  those 


who  have  served  in  fleets  and  armies.  It 
has  been  seen  in  all  climates,  in  the  tem- 
perate as  well  as  in  the  torrid  zone.  No 
country  has  been  exempt  from  it ;  some- 
times appearing  alone,  at  others  as  a 
formidable  complication  of  malarial  fevers 
or  scurvy,  often  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  devastating  wars,  for  in  all  ages  it  has 
been  the  scourge  of  armies,  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  mortality  in  unsanitary 
camps  and  garrisons. 

In  the  pre-sanitary  age  it  was  as  com- 
mon and  nearly  as  destructive  to  human 
life  in  Britain  as  it  is  now  in  unhealthy 
tropical  regions  as  yet  unvisited  by  the 
sanitary  reformer. 

In  Ireland  "the  looseness,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  a  common  endemic  disease, 
causing  great  mortality  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  prevailing  occa- 
sionally in  an  epidemic  form  down  to  the 
year  1818. 

Dvsentery  has  ceased  to  be  a  destruc- 
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supply  of  pure  water  to  our  cities,  in  a 
wonl,  increased  attention  to  hygiene. 
Just  in  proportion  as  Malaria,  the  pro- 
duct of  moisture  and  organic  decomposi- 
tion in  soils,  has  been  banished  from  our 
midst,  so  has  Dysentery  ceased  to  be  a 
prevalent  and  fatal  disease. 

In  India,  among  Europeans  of  all 
classes,  this  disease  comes  next  to  fevers 
in  frequencyj  but  the  direct  mortality 
caused  by  it  is  greater  than  from  all  the 
forms  of  fever  Imown  in  that  country. 

"Out  of  an  aggregate  British  force  of 
25,43.3  men  of  Her  JIajesty's  Army  serving 
in  periods  of  eight  and  ten  vears  respec- 
tively in  the  stations  of  Calcutta,  Chin- 
surah,  and  Berhampore,  all  in  Bengal 
Proper,  there  occurred  8499  cases  of  Dys- 
entery and  diarrhoea.— In  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  again,  out  of  an  aggregate 
British  force  of  82,342  men  serving  there 
from  1842  to  1848,  there  occurred  10,531 
cases  of  Dysentery,  and  9189  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  making  a  total  of  19,720  cases 
of  bowel  disease  exclusive  of  cholera.'" 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  most  of  the  casualties 
which  occur  amongst  sick  soldiers  on  the 
■voyage  homewards  from  India  are  from 
chronic  Dysentery. 

The  Naval  Medical  Reports  show  that 
of  late  years,  except  on  tne  East  India, 
China,  and  West  Coast  of  Africa  Stations, 
bowel  complaints  do  not  cause  a  high 
mortality.  In  the  Report  for  1860  it  is 
said  that  the  "intractable  flux"  of  China 
was,  as  usual,  far  more  destructive  of 
health  and  life  than  any  other  disease  that 
attacked  the  force.  The  death  rate  from 
this  cause  was  in  the  ratio  of  13"6,  and 
the  invaliding  25*9  per  1000  of  mean 
strength. 

Modes  of  Commencement. — Dysen- 
tery in  all  its  varieties  commences  in  one 
or  other  of  the  following  ways.  After  the 
presence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  of 
signs  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the 
patient  is  severely  griped,  with  frequent 
calls  to  stool,  the  motions  becoming  scanty, 
mucous,  and  bloody.  Or,  there  is  a  burst 
of  unhealthy  sem'i-feculent  biliary  dis- 
charges, which  soon  give  place  to  the 
characteristic  stools  first  described.  In 
either  case  the  odor  is  offensive  and  pecu- 
liar, becoming  gangrenous  as  death  ap- 
proaches, after  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
mtestinal  tissues. 

The  Course  of  the  disease  will  depend 
on  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  its 
type,  whether  it  be  mild  or  sthenic,  mala- 
rial, typhoid,  or  scorbutic ;  also  on  the 


erally  moderate  in  extent  and  degree ;  the 
duration  of  the  attack  seldom  exceeds 
eight  or  ten  days,  sometimes  not  more 
tlian  half  that  time ;  healthy  alviue  dis- 
charges, a  copious  lateritious  sediment  in 
the  urine,  and  a  free  perspiration  pro- 
claiming r^toration  to  health.  Under 
less  favorable  circumstances,  injudicious 
treatment,  or,  it  mav  be,  some  impru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  patient,  the  issue 
may  be  less  fortunate,  and  the  case  may 

5 ass  into  the  chronic  form.  In  sthenic 
iysentery,  the  constitutional  symptoms 
are  more  urgent,  the  local  lesions  are 
more  severe,  more  rapid,  more  destruc- 
tive, leading,  if  not  checked  by  early 
treatment,  to  changes  incompatible  with 
life,  or,  after  much  destruction  of  the 
glandular  and  mucous  tissues  of  the  great 
intestine  and  much  suffering,  to  an  imper- 
fect recovery.  Still,  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ea.se,  when  early  seen  and  well  treated, 
gives  a  high  ratio  of  speedy  and  complete 
recoveries.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  from  nine  days  to  three  weeks.  It  may 
prove  fatal  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  or 
death  may  not  take  place  until  the  end  of 
the  third  week ;  this  termination  is 
ushered  in  by  sudden  cessation  of  abdomi- 
nal pain,  increased  fluidity,  and  gangren- 
ous effluvia  of  the  stools,  and  delirium. 

In  the  malarial  form,  the  course  of  the 
disease  partakes  of  the  periodic  nature  of 
the  complication.  There  are  remissions 
and  exacerbations  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
the  solid  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  apt 
to  be  deeply  implicated,  and  hepatic, 
splenic,  or  renal  symptoms  may  seriously 
complicate  the  case,  and  determine  an 
unfavorable  issue. 

The  typhoid  or  malignant  form,  often 
with  a  scorbutic  taint  grafted  on  it,  is  the 
most  hopeless  and  fatal  type  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  is  the  form  seen  in  unsanitary 
camps  and  besieged  garrisons,  in  beaten 
armies  after  great  privations,  and  some- 
times in  armies  that  have  not  sustained 
any  military  disaster,  but  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  commanded  by  generals  who 
set  at  nought  the  laws  of  health,  as  was 
the  case  notably  in  the  first  wars  in  Bur- 
mah  and  China,  and  more  conspicuously, 
in  the  Crimea. 

In  this  form  the  lesions  are  not  confined 
to  the  colon,  but,  passing  the  ileo-colic 
valve,  extend  into  the  small  intestine. 
The  disease  runs  its  course  in  about  fifteen 
days  or  less ;  nervous  depression  is  ex- 
treme, and  the  tendency  to  death  is  by 
exhaustion. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  ''causes"  of  Dysentery  must  be 
regarded  more  as  active  agents  of  jwopa- 
gation  than  of  causation.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  Dysentery  to  be  caused  by 
the  action  on  the  blood  of  a  poison  having 
a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  glandular  struc- 
tures of  the  large  intestine.  This  poison 
I  believe  to  be  a  malaria  generated  in  the 
soil  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter. Once  a  common  and  fatal  disease  in 
this  country,  it  is  now  so  rare  that  a  Lon- 
don hospital  physician  rarely,  if  ever, 
sees  a  case  of  genuine  specific  Dysentery, 
save  such  as  have  be^n  imported  from 
malarious  countries.  How  comes  it  that 
a  disease  with  which  our  predecessors 
were  so  familiar  has  become  so  rare  ? 
Many  of  the  commonly  received  "  causes" 
are  as  much  in  operation  now  as  then ; 
e.  g.,  the  combined  action  of  cold  and 
moisture,  the  action  of  irritants  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  unripe  fruit,  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  rood  of  all  kinds, 
feculent  and  other  accumulations  in  the 
laiger  intestines,  yet  IKsentery  does  not 
result.  Is  it  not  that  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready assigned,  less  malaria  is  evolved 
from  the  soil  ? 

It  seems  that  just  in  proportion  as  we 
have  banished  malaria,  so  have  we  got 
rid  of  Dysentery.  For  a  long  time  the 
prisoners  in  the  Penitentiarv  at  Millbank 
were  subject  to  visitations  ofDysentery  at 
those  seasons,  and  in  those  states  of  atmos- 
phere, which  most  favor  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

The  late  Dr.  Baly,  then  physician  to  the 
prison,  in  the  Gulstonian  "Lectures  for 
1847,  has  given  a  most  instructive  account 
of  an  outbreak  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Baly  has 
shown  that  the  disease  which  prevailed  in 
Millbank  prison  was  precisely  the  same  in 
its  symptoms,  course,  and  lesions,  as  that 
described  by  Sydenham,  and  by  writers 
on  tropical  diseases  of  the  present  time. 
He  investigated  its  cause  with  much  care, 
and  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
"  due  to  a  poison  introduced  from  without, 
viz.,  a  malaria  rising  from  the  soil,"  and 
that  all  the  conditions  required  for  its  pro- 
duction abounded  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  prison. 

In  India,  Dysentery  prevails  most  and 
is  most  fatal  m  moist  alluvial  soils  con- 
taining organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, as  for  example,  very  notably,  in 
Calcutta. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  disease  is 
sometimes  seen,  and  that  in  a  malignant 
form,  in  places  which  are  not  alluvial.    I 


barracks  has  been  given  by  Staff-Surgeon 
Crawford  and  the  writer  of  this  article, 
in  the  Army  Sanitary  Beport  for  1860. 
The  barracks  stand  (for  notwithstanding 
their  dreadful  history  they  are  still  in  use) 
on  low  grctind,  swampy  on  one  side,  and 
overshadowed  by  rocks  on  the  other,  ex- 
posed to  the  malarious  influences  of  the 
marsh  in  the  southwest  monsoon,  while 
the  rocks  on  the  other  side  shut  out  the 
invigorating  northeast  wind.  A  grave- 
yard, now  closed,  is  placed  close  to  the 
buildings,  on  a  higher  level,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  drainage ;  an- 
other, at  a  greater  distance  and  m  a  less 
objectionable  site,  is  on  the  south  side. 
The  surface  and  subsoil  are  thoroughly 
saturated  with  organic  matter,  the  re- 
moval of  which  is  impracticable.  The 
neighboring  soil  until  recently,  when  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  fill  them  up,  was 
furrowed  by  ravines,  in  which  ordure  was 
deposited  by  natives;  the  privy  accom- 
modation was  of  the  worst  possible  con- 
struction and  badly  placed,  the  barracks 
were  invariably  overcrowded,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall.  Here  were  all 
the  conditions  for  the  production  of  mala- 
ria, and  the  causation  and  propagation  of 
disease. 

For  half  a  century  the  loss  of  life  in 
these  buildings,  chiefly  from  malignant 
Bysentery,  was  shocking.  For  some  years 
it  was  nearly  one  in  three  of  slrenglh ;  so 
late  as  1826  it  was  nearly  one  in  every 
five.  Between  the  years  1837  and  1858, 
out  of  the  annual  strencth  of  834 -44  occu- 

Eying  those  buildings,  the  admissions  into 
ospital  were  1529'40,  and  the  deaths 
37-20.  In  1868  the  "Royals"  occupied 
the  barracks,  with  an  average  strength  of 
1098 ;  there  were  2497  admissions  into 
hospital  and  104  deaths,  being  nearly  tea 
per  cent,  of  the  strength. 

Here  we  have  two  examples,  one  in 
England  the  other  in  India,  of  the  local 
existence  of  malaria  with  a  like  result, 
the  production  of  malignant  Dysentery ; 
the  symptoms  and  anatomical  lesions 
being  alike  in  both  cases,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  in  the  barracks,  hepatic  compli- 
cations were  common,  due  probably  to  the 
greater  intensity  of  the  cause,  combined 
with  high  temperature  and  intemperance 
among  the  soldiers.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  provisional  term  malaria  is  a  vague 
one.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
we  cannot  isolate  it,  and  must  here  take 
it  to  mean  a  poison  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  which, 
when  conveyed  into  the  body,  is  capable 
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propagating  a  disease  that  has  a  specific 
cause. 

Impure  Water, — "There  is,"  says  Dr. 
Chevers,  "  the  strongest  reason  tor  be- 
lieving that  much  of  the  cholera  and  Dys- 
entery which  occur  on  board  the  vessels 
in  the  port  of  Calcutta  is  caused  by  drink- 
ing the  always  muddy  and  filthy  and  often 
brackish  water  taken  up  in  buckets  over 
the  ship's  side.  Nearly  every  person, 
native  or  European,  wlio  conies  to  Cal- 
cutta suffers,  more  or  less,  just  at  first, 
from  some  kind  of  t)owel  complaint,  but 
none  suffer  so  much  as  seafanng  men ;" 
and  no  wonder ;  for  the  same  authority 
informs  us,  "  that  opposite  Calcutta  the 
water  is  frightfully  impure.  There  it  re- 
ceives some  forty  tons  of  excreta  daily" — 
(and  we  may  confidently  assume  that  this 
enormous  mass  of  impurity  contains  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  cholera  and 
Dysentery  stools,  for  these  diseases  are 
always  present  in  that  most  unsanitary 
cityj — "a  multitude  of  bodies  of  dead 
cattle,  and  some  15,000  corpses  yearly." 
Dr.  Bose  makes  precisely  similar  obser- 
vatioa"!  as  regards  seamen  frequenting  the 
port  of  Stianghai  in  China,  and  attributes 
the  heavy  mortality  among  them  from 
Dysentery  to  the  same  cause,  viz.,  drink- 
ing river  water  loaded  with  organic  im- 
purity, and  still  further  polluted  by  the 
excrements  of  an  immense  population. 

Miss  Nightingale,  in  her  summary  of 
the  Indian  Sanitary  Beport  observes,  with 
too  much  truth,  "there  is  no  reason  to 
hope  that  any  station  (in  India)  has  what 
in  this  country  would  be  called  a  pure 
water-supply,  and  at  some  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  when  men  drink  water,  they 
drink  cholera  with  it,"  and  we  may  add. 
Dysentery  also. 

Eximure  to  Gold.— Dr.  Mackay,  B.  N., 
describes  the  mode  in  which  this  cause 
operates  among  seamen  serving  in  the 
malarious  rivers  of  China.  The  men, 
when  they  lie  down  on  the  deck  to  sleep, 
pull  up  their  frocks  and  coarse  under  flan- 
nel jackets,  so  as  to  expose  the  abdomen. 
When  the  cool  night  wind  sets  in,  the  ex- 

Eosed  skin  of  the  sleepers,  from  being 
athed  in  perspiration,  becomes  dry  and 
finally  chilled,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  awaken  griped,  and  perhaps  sick, 
and  80  commences  very  frequently  an 
attack  of  what  Dr.  Maclray  calls  "Spora- 


I  most  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of  latrines 
I  always  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
'  dysenteric  cases,  and  the  heaviest  mor- 
i  tality. 

In  like  manner  I  have  seen  the  disease 
propagated  in  hospitals  by  the  practice  of 
preserving  the  evacuations  of  large  num- 
bers of  dysenteric  patients,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  medical  officers  at  morning  and 
evening  visit.  No  single  measure  of  a 
preventive  kind  yet  tried  has  exercised  a 
more  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of 
troops  in  India,  than  the  improvement 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  position, 
construction,  and  conservancy  of  barrack 
and  hospital  latrines. 

Symptoms.— These  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  type  of  the  disease.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  in  practice  we  can  always 
expect  to  find  the  line  separating  one  type 
of  Dysentery  from  another  to  be  sharply 
defined.  The  distinctions  are  not,  how- 
ever, fanciful,  or  adopted  here  merely  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  description ; 
for  those  who  have  seen  much  of  the  dis- 
ease in  tropical  countries  must  be  familiar 
■with  the  difierent  forms  about  to  Ije  de- 
scribed. One  form,  it  is  true,  often  passes 
into  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and 
a  strong  family  likeness  runs  through 
them  all. 

Mild  Dysentery. — Careless  exposure  to 
cold  night  air,  or  to  a  chill  after  exertion, 
is,  iu  malarious  regions,  the  most  common 
exciting  cause  of  this  form  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  chill  is  succeeded  by  slight 
heat  of  skin,  loss  of  appetite,  ana  some- 
times nausea.  Griping  pains  in  the  belly, 
technically  termed  Umnina,  follow,  with 
frequent  calls  to  stool,  the  evacuations 
consisting  of  semi-feculent  mucus,  with 
or  without  an  admixture  of  blood,  passed 
with  painful  straining,  called  tenesmus. 
There  is  seldom  much  abdominal  tender- 
ness on  pressure.  The  tongue  is  white 
and  moist,  thirst  is  not  urgent,  but  even 
where  the  appetite  is  not  much  impaired, 
the  griping  which  soon  follows  all  but  the 
mildest  articles  of  diet  makes  the  patient 
averse  to  solid  nourishment. 

The  course,  duration,  and  termination 
of  every  form  of  Dysentery  are  so  much 
influenced  by  the  patient's  prudence  or 
the  reverse,  and  by  the  treatment  to 
which  he  is  subjected,  that  it  is  not  easy 
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It  is  not  always  that  the  disease  runs  so 
happy  a  course,  and  has  such  a  fortunate 
ternunatioD.  Too  often  young  and  inex- 
perienced sufterers  seek  delusive  ease 
from  stimulants,  strong  port  wine,  or 
brandy,  or  lx)th,  while  the  more  ignorant 
and  needy  try  to  quench  their  sufferings 
in  the  poisonous  and  fiery  spirits  of  the 
nearest  bazaar.  Under  such  manage- 
ment the  disease  may  soon  assume  a  more 
formidable  aspect,  passing  into  the  acute 
form,  to  be  presently  described,  or,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  suffering, 
varying  according  to  circumstances,  it 
may  become  chronic. 

Acute  Dysentertf. — The  disease  begins 
with  a  chill  or  well-marked  rigor,  soon 
followed  by  more  or  less  heat  of  skin,  with 
a  quick  but  usually  compressible  pulse, 
and  nervous  depression.  Tormina  is  much 
more  urgent  than  in  the  mild  form  de- 
scribed above,  and  the  calls  to  stool  are 
more  frequent  and  pressing.  At  first  the 
evacuations  may  be  semi-feculent  and 
watery,  but  this  state  does  not  last  long  ; 
soon  they  become  scanty,  muciform,  and 
bloody.  If  the  rectum  is  much  implicated, 
tenesmus  will  be  a  distressing  symptom. 
If  the  seat  of  the  disease  be  higher  up, 
not  only  will  tenesmus  be  less  urgent,  but 
the  nature  of  the  stools  will  be  different. 
In  the  latter  case,  depraved  biliary  secre- 
tions will  be  more  abundant,  and  will  be 
intimatelv  blended  with  mucus,  epithe- 
lium, and  blood.  If  the  rectum  be  deeply 
affected,  the  bladder  will  often  sympa- 
thize, being  either  irritable  or  so  paralyzed 
as  to  require  the  use  of  a  catheter,  while 
the  stools  will  be  more  muciform  and  the 
blood  less  intimately  incorporated  with 
them. 

From  the  first  the  stools  are  very  offen- 
sive ;  they  give  out  an  odor  which  is 
Eeculiar  to  Dysentery,  an  odor  justly  said 
y  Dr.  Parkes  to  be  "the  most  offensive 
of  all  the  organic  effluvia."  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  it,  but  once  experienced  it  is 
never  forgotten,  and  is  in  itself  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  an  experienced  phy- 
sician can  in  some  degree  form  an  opinion 
from  it  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
mischief  going  on  in  the  tissues  of  the 
affected  tSweL  The  absence  of  tenesmus, 
although  a  great  relief  to  the  patient,  is 
by  no  means  per  se  evidence  of  a  slight 
amount  of  disease ;  it  merely  indicates 
that  the  rectum  is  less  involved  than 
other  parts  of  the  colon. 


the  patient  can  hardly  be  induced  to  leave 
the  close  stool ;  he  desires  to  remain  on 
it,  and  strains  involuntarily.  His  pa- 
tience and  temper  give  way,  he  becomes 
irritable,  nervous  depression  increases, 
and  the  countenance  indicates  suffering 
and  despondency.  The  stools,  which  at 
iirst  consisted  of  a  little  feculence  with 
bloody  mucus,  now  contain  portions  of 
shreddy,  granular  exudative  matter,  often 
resembling  washed  raw  meat.  The  dis- 
ease still  advancing,  the  countenance  be- 
comes more  anxious  and  depressed ;  ir- 
regular febrile  paroxysms  come  on  ;  the 
pulse  rises  in  frequency,  while  it  dimin- 
ishes in  force ;  the  abdomen  grows  more 
tympanitic ;  the  tongue,  still  continuing 
foul  in  the  centre,  becomes  red  at  the 
edges  and  dry,  then  dark  brown,  and 
finally  black.  If  no  improvement  takes 
place,  another  change  in  the  stools  fol- 
lows ;  they  become  serous,  of  a  brownish 
color,  and  very  copious,  exhausting  the 
patient  terribly.  The  effluvia  become  in- 
supportably  fetid,  even  cadaverous,  per- 
vading the  whole  ward,  and  penetrating 
into  neighboring  rooms,  unless  the  nursing 
is  good.  The  abdomen  becomes  more 
tumid,  but  pain  ceases.  In  this  state  the 
patient  often  flatters  himself  that  all  is 
well,  deeming  the  cessation  of  pain  a 
favorable  symptom ;  by  and  by  his  mind 
begins  to  wander,  and,  as  if  in  some  de- 
gree to  compensate  for  past  sufferings, 
his  delirium  takes  pleasing  forms,  and  ne 
dies  exhausted  without  more  pain.  Under 
happier  circumstances  and  good  treat- 
ment, amendment  begins  before  destruc- 
tion of  the  affected  tissues  has  gone  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
life.  The  stools  improve,  become  fecu- 
lent, and  lose  the  dysenteric  odor ;  blood 
and  mucus  disappear,  the  abdomen  be- 
comes less  tumid  and  tender,  the  counte- 
nance improves  (a  most  favorable  sign), 
the  febrile  paroxysms  disappear,  the  pulse 
gains  in  volume  and  loses  in  frequency, 
and  the  state  of  nervous  depression  passes 
away.  There  is  still  a  third  termination  ; 
the  case  may  pass  into  the  chronic  stage ; 
or  this  state  may  result  aft«r  convalescence 
firom  the  acute  attack  has  been  well  ad- 
vanced, in  consequence  of  some  impru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  those 
about  him  ;  errors  in  diet ;  or,  in  niilitary 
life,  from  exposure  to  hardships  before 
health  has  been  sufficiently  restored. 

Chronic   Dysentery. — As    the    patient 
sinks  into  this  unhappy  condition,  he  con- 
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they  are  pale  and  frothy,  and  in  this  con- 
dition are  usually  voided  with  violence. 
Power  over  the  sphincter  is  impaired, 
often  lost  entirely.  The  sufferer  does  not 
gain  flesh,  the  appetite  may  be  tolerably 
good,  or  capricious,  or  bad.  In  any  case 
the  food  is  hurried  along  the  intestine, 
and  the  patient  is  poorly  nourished  ;  the 
tongue  is  red  and  glazed,  sometinies  deeply 
fissured ;  night  sweats  are  frequent,  the 
hair  drops  off,  boils  are  common  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  looks 
older  than  he  is.  This  is  the  general  con- 
dition, but  it  is  liable  to  be  modified  by 
any  complication  that  may  be  present,  the 
malarious,  or  syphilitic,  or  scorbutic  ca- 
chexia, or  by  hepatic  disease.  The  con- 
dition of  the  patient  will  also  depend  on 
the  extent  of  injury  done  in  the  acute 
stage  to  the  mucous  and  glandular  struc- 
tures of  the  intestine,  the  presence  or  not 
of  unhealed  ulcers,  the  condition  of  the 
intestine  as  regards  thickening  of  its 
coats,  or  the  opposite  state  of  atrophy: 
whetner  or  not  the  lesions  are  bounded 
by  the  ileo-colic  valve,  or  pass  into  the 
small  intestine ;  and,  in  no  small  degree, 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  solid  viscera, 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  are  implicated. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  chronic  Dys- 
entery is  not,  as  many  suppose,  merely 
due  to  abortive  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers 
left  by  the  acute  stage,  but  is  oft«n  a  much 
more  complex  state. 

I  believe,  and  shall  presently  demon- 
strate, that  Acute  Dysentery  is  in  a  high 
degree  amenable  to  early  and  judicious 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking 
from  a  large  experience,  I  affirm  that 
complete  restoration  to  health  by  the  unr 
aided  efforts  of  nature,  is  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence ;  one  of  two  things  happens, 
either  the  disease  destroys  the  patient,  or 
it  passes  into  the  chronic  form  just  de- 
scribed. 

Malarious  Dysentery. — By  this  term  I 
mean  to  indicate  those  casea^in  which 
mcUaria  acts  with  a  high  degree  of  inten- 
Mty  on  the  system,  developing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  symptoms  already  described, 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  mala- 
rious fevers. 

It  is  in  this  form  that  we  find  hepatic 
complications  most  frequently  present- 
complications  which  add  greatly  to  the 
gravity  of  the  disease,  and  unfavorablv 
influence  the  prognosis :  such  cases  will 
be  recognized  by  the  periodicity  of  the 
febrile  paroxysms,  the  presence  of  gastric 
irritability,  such  as  we  see  in  remittent 
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Malignant  Dysentery. — I  have  already 
described  the  conditions  under  which  the 
disease  is  generated;  it  has  been  described 
as  "Dysentery  plus  the  typhoid  condi- 
tion." From  the  first,  the  patient  has  a 
cachectic  aspect,  the  countenance  soon 
becomes  sunken,  listless,  and  sodden,  a 
burning  heat  in  the  belly  is  complained 
of,  with  great  oppression  and  sinking ;  the 
voice  is  weak,  the  stomach  irritable,  and 
pulse  frequent,  small,  and  compressible. 
The  evacuations  are  serous  and  bloody, 
attended  with  tormina  and  tenesmus,  and 
the  dysenteric  odor  is  intense  from  the 
beginning.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
first  burst,  the  stools  may  be  muciform 
and  bloody,  but  this  condition  does  not 
last  long ;  they  again  become  abundant, 
serous,  and  bloody,  consisting  of  dissolved 
blood,  serum,  epithelium,  and  gangrenous 

Eortions  of  semi-dissolved  mucous  mcm- 
rane,  exlialing  an  insupportable  gan- 
grenous odor.  The  urine  is  scanty,  scald- 
ing, and  fetid,  and  in  extreme  cases  the 
secretion  is  suppressed  entirely,  as  in 
cholera.  The  skin  is  in  general  cold  and 
clammy,  and  immense  discharges  of  blood 
often  take  place  from  the  bowels,  deter- 
mining the  fatal  issue,  and  also  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

ScorUUic  Dysentery  is  met  with  when 
the  conditions  which  induce  that  cachexy 
are  superadded  to  any  type  of  Dysentery. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ravages 
worked  by  this  form  of  the  disease  during 
the  first  occupation  of  Chusan  in  1840, 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes  in  our 
military  history.  Here  we  have  the  usual 
signs  of  the  scorbutic  cachexy — pallor, 
emaciation,  extreme  lassitude,  pains  in 
the  loins  and  limbs,  a  spongy  condition  of 
the  gums,  which  bleed  on  the  slightest 
pressure.  Soon  livid  and  purple-colored 
spots  appear  on  the  legs,  and  ulcers  of  a 
weak  and  unhealthy  kind  follow  the  least 
injury  to  the  surface,  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
the  appetite  bad,  and  the  debility  ex- 
treme. To  the  above  are  added  the  symp- 
toms of  Dysentery,  onlv  the  evacuations 
are,  from  the  first,  fluid,  bloody  and 
nearly  as  offensive  as  in  the  malignant 
form.  Scorbutic  Dysentery  does  not  run 
so  rapid  a  course  as  the  sthenic  or  malig- 
nant (typhoid)  form,  rarely  proving  fatal 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  and,  in  the  more 
chronic  form,  it  may  extend  over  as  many 
months. 

[In  the  U.  S.  army  Chickahominy  expe- 
rience, in  1862,  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  Scorbutic  Dysentery  _  and  diar- 
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larger  number  recovered  under  antiscor- 
butic treatment. — H.] 

Diagnosis. — This  ought  not  to  present 
any  difficulty.  In  acute  cases  the  tormi- 
na, tenesmus,  muciform  and  bloody  stools, 
and  above  all,  their  peculiar  odor,  will 
distinguish  Dysentery  from  diarrhoea.  If 
seen  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  when  the 
stools  have  become  more  fluid,  the  history 
of  the  case,  the  nervous  depression,  the 
blood  in  the  discliarges,  and  once  more, 
their  cadaveric  odor,  will  establish  the 
diagnosis. 

The  author  once  saw  a  case  in  wliich  a 
grave  error  in  diagnosis  had  been  made. 
A  lad  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  son  of  European  parents  iu  In- 
dia, was  seized  with  frequent  calls  to 
stool,  with  much  gastric  irritation,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  restlessness,  and  oppres- 
sion. The  practitioner  who  first  saw  the 
case,  seeing  that  the  stools  were  scanty 
and  mucilorm,  without  feculence,  and 
passed  with  griping,  pronounced  the  case 
to  be  one  of  Dysentery,  and  proceeded  to 
treat  it  with  calomel  and  opium.  Under 
this  treatment  the  stools,  still  presenting 
the  same  characteristic  appearance,  be- 
came of  a  greenish  color,  and  the  gastric 
symptoms  were  aggravated.  Seeing  the 
patient  at  this  stage,  the  first  thing  he 
noticed  was  the  entire  absence  of  the  pe- 
culiar dysenteric  odor  in  the  evacuations. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  before  the 
appearance  of  the  so-called  dvsenteric 
symptoms,  the  patient,  after  slight  febrile 
and  catarrlial  symptoms,  hatl  an  eruption 
on  his  skin,  which,  after  imprudent  expo- 
sure to  a  cool  sea-breeze,  suddenly  receded, 
the  recession  of  the  eruption  being  followed 
by  the  symptoms  mistaken  for  those  of 
Dysentery.  The  patient  was  placed  at 
once  in  a  hot  bath ;  soon  the  characteris- 
tic rash  of  measles  appeared,  nausea  and 
vomiting  subsided.  Under  simple  treat- 
ment the  disease  ran  a  mild  course,  and 
the  lad  soon  recovered. 

Pathology. — From  what  has  already 
been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  regard 
Dvsentery  to  be  as  much  the  consequence 
of  a  specific  poison  as  any  of  the  recog- 
nized miasmatic  diseases.  Why  this  poi- 
son should,  as  Baly  has  expressed  it,  have 
such  an  affinity  for  the  glandular  struc- 
tures of  the  large  Intestine,  we  can  no 
more  explain  than  we  can  tell  why  the 
poison  of  enteric  fever  should  evince  a 
like  affinity  for  the  glands  of  the  small  in- 
testine. 


and  mucous  membrane  of  the  great  gut, 
and  its  consequences,  are  cbantctenstic 
and  invariable  incidents. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— It  is  difficult  to 
give  a  perfectly  accurate  description  of  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  complex  struc- 
tures involved  in  this  disease.  The  de- 
scriptions of  authors  are  at  variance  witli 
one  another.  The  conftision  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the 
observers  of  the  nealthy  structure  of  the 
parts  described ;  and  also,  in  some  in- 
stances, from  not  tracing  the  change  of 
structure  from  its  earliest  manifestations 
to  its  ultimate  results,  a  fault  due  in  many 
instances  to  lack  of  opportunity. 

So  great  is  the  confusion  in  the  descrip- 
tions, that  my  colleague  Dr.  Aitken  has 
asked  (1)  "Whether  distinct  epidemics 
are  characterized  by  distinct  local  lesions? 
(2)  Whether  two  or  more  distinct  dis- 
eases have  not  been  confounded  under 
the  one  name  of  Dysentery?  Or  (3) 
Whether  the  various  local  lesions  de- 
scribed by  different  writers  are  only  so 
many  varieties,  forms,  or  types  of  the 
same  diseased  process — a  process  modified 
in  particular  cases  by  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities, or  by  other  circumstances." 
This  latter  view  Dr.  Aitken  is  of  opinion 
is  the  one  most  consistent  with  observa- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  history  of  other  miasmatic 
diseases. 

In  the  Dysentery  of  temperate  climates, 
it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  anatomical  divisions  of  the  great  in- 
.  testine  are  implicated.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries, not  unfrequently,  the  morbid  pro- 
cess affects  the  whole  tract  of  the  intes- 
tine from  the  ceecum  to  the  anus.  Except 
in  Scorbutic  Dysentery,  it  is  rare  to  find 
the  lesion  extending  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. 

I  propose  to  describe  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances under  the  three  heads  of  Con- 
gestion, Ulceration,  and  Exudation. 

In  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  af- 
fected bowel  has  been  seen  before  ulcera- 
tion of  the  glandular  apparatus  has  com- 
menced, it  has  been  observed  to  be  swollen 
and  somewhat  softened,  the  color  of  the 
aflected  parts  being  rosy  red,  purplish,  or 
of  a  brownish  and  sometimes  a  leaden 
hue.  This  discoloration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  by  no  means  uniform ;  in  the 
non-febrile  forms  of  the  disease  I  have 
seen  the  membrane  between  the  ulcers 
unchanged^  and  even  paler  than  natural, 
and  there  is  as  much  diversity  in  the  de- 
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are  enlarged  in  various  degrees,  "from 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  a  small  shot" 
(Baly).  They  are  seen  to  be  distended 
with  a  white  exudation,  some  with  a  dark 
central  spot,  and  all  surrounded  by  a  vas- 
cular ring.  It  is  on  and  about  these 
glands  t^t  the  ulceration,  or,  as  Baly 
prefers  to  call  it,  sloughing  process,  be- 
gins, spreading  from  tnem  into  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  Dr.  Parkes  was  led 
iit>m  his  dissections  to  the  belief  that  ul- 
ceration almost  always  begins  in  the 
glands  themselves,  very  rarely  around 
them,  and  only  occasionally,  in  very  rapid 
cases,  by  effusion  of  fluid  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  This  last  is  the  "  circum- 
scribed sub-mucous  suppuration,"  leading 
to  the  formation  of  circular  and  other 
shaped  ulcers,  described  by  Morehead, 
Haspel,  and  Bleeker.  This  commence- 
ment of  the  ulcerative  process  must  be 
&miliar  to  all  who  have  seen  the  rapidly 
destructive  type  of  Dysentery  which  so 
lone  prevailed  in  the  old  infantrv  barracks 
in  Secunderabad,  before  described.  The 
ulcers  are  at  first  circular  and  have 
rounded  edges,  but  as  they  enlarge  the 
edges  become  flat,  and  they  spread  out 
into  irregular  shapes,  having  for  the  most 
part  their  long  diameter  in  the  direction 
of  the  plicee  of  the  mucous  membrane 
round  the  intestine.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced cases  the  whole  tract  of  the  gut  is 
studded  with  ulcers  of  all  shapes,  sizes, 
and  degrees  of  development,  presenting 
in  different  cases  a  great  vanety  of  ap- 
pearances— some  deep  and  irritable-look- 
ing, others  more  superficial  and  pale, 
some  having  their  floors  covered  with 
lymph  of  various  shades,  others  having 
their  floors  formed  by  the  muscular  coats. 
In  the  rapidly  destructive  sloughing  Dys- 
entery, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  process 
begins  by  sub-mucous  purulent  effusion, 
detaching  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
rapidly  becomes  gangrenous.  I  have  seen 
the  whole  tract  of  tlie  mucous  membrane, 
from  the  rectum  to  the  transverse  colon, 
presenting  a  black  gangrenous  mass,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  a 
shred  of  healthy  tissue. 

As  soon  as  the  diseased  action  impli- 
cates the  other  coats,  lymph  is  effused  be- 
tween them.  In  chronic  ;  cases,  in  ema- 
ciated subjects,  the  colon  can  be  grasped 
through  the  parietes,  as  a  patient  of  mine 
once  expressed  it,  "  like  a  ruler."  Some- 
times the  coats  of  the  intestine  themselves 


Exudatitm.—I  have  already  described 
an  exudative  process  as  being  seen  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease  in  the  solitary 
glands,  to  which,  however,  it  is  not  con- 
fined ;  it  soon  fills  the  neighboring  tubular 
glands,  and  spreads  over  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum, sometimes,  but  in  India  rarely,  and 
then  onl^  in  chronic  cases,  extending  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  intestine,  and 
even  passing  into  the  ileum.  Usually  of 
a  yellow  or  gray  color,  it  forms  a  thin 
granular  layer:  when  this  is  detached, 
the  subjacent  membrane  is  found  to  be 
vascular  and  red.  This  exudation,  when 
microscopically  examined,  is  composed  of 
epithelium  and  fibrinous  granules,  but  in 
the  severer  forms.  Dr.  Aitken  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  "  fine  germs  with  nuclei, 
mixed  with  elongated  cell-forms"  (con- 
nective tissue  cells). 

This  exudation  is  either  detached  in 
fragments  with  much  griping  and  distress, 
or  becoming  to  a  certam  extent  organized, 
it  is  finally,  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  de- 
tached in  tuDular  portions,  a  process,  as 
shown  by  Morehead.  to  be  sometimes  at- 
tended with  hemorrnage. 

In  Chronic  Dysentery.  —  There  is  no 
more  common  error  than  to  suppose  that 
the  svinptoms  in  Chronic  Dysentery  are 
invariably  due  to  the  presence  of  unhealed 
ulcers  in  some  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  We  constantly  see  cases  in 
which  not  a  single  breach  of  continuity  is 
found.  There  is,  in  such  examples, 
abundant  evidence  of  previous  ulceration, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane will  be  found  thickened  by  a  depo- 
sition of  black  granular  matter,  the  result, 
as  Dr.  Aitken  thinks,  "  of  excessive  vas- 
cular action  and  of  subsequent  changes  in 
the  extra vasated  blood."  In  other  cases 
abundant  ulceration  is  found,  particularly 
in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  the  ulcers  being  in  every  condition, 
some  cicatrized,  others  undergoing  that 

Erocess,  most  without  vitality  enout;h  for 
eating.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  the 
glandular  structures  having  disappeared, 
and  the  tissues  being  so  attenuated  that 
they  are  quite  transparent.  In  such  cases 
the  general  emaciation  of  the  sufferer  is 
extreme.  In  more  recent  cases  great 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissues,  and 
even  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine  will  be 
found.    In  this  condition,  the  exudation 
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entery,  that  the  liver  is  normal.  Now,  in 
a  case  of  tropical  Dysentery  it  is  extremely 
rare  to  find  the  liver  healthy.  This  need 
not  excite  surprise,  for  when  to  the  pre- 
disposing, or  exciting  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease we  add  a  higli  temperature,  a  diet 
too  stimulating  for  the  climate,  and  habits 
of  intemperance,  we  have  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  various  hepatic  diseases,  func- 
tional and  organic,  which  so  often  in 
tropical  climates  seriously  complicate 
Dysentery.  And  this  without  havmg  re- 
course to  any  theory  of  blood  poisoning  by 
the  absorption  of  discharges  from  the 
sloughing  intestine.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
liver  abscess  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
Dysentery  of  temperate  climates.  In  all 
Dr.  Baly's  cases  in  the  Millbank  Peni- 
tentiary there  wa«  not  a  single  case  of 
hepatic  abscess. 

Prognosis. — The  grounds  for  a  favorite 
prognosis  are,  (1)  The  original  slightness 
of  the  attaclc.  (2)  The  afeence  of  much 
nervous  depression.  (3)  A  natural  coun- 
tenance, with  a  pulse  of  good  strength 
and  moderate  frequency.  (4)  The  ab- 
sence of  gangrenous  odor  in  the  stools. 
(5)  The  early  appearance  of  feculence  in 
the  stools  ;  and  lastly,  the  absence  of  any 
signs  of  serious  hepatic  complication. 

On  the  other  hand,  rapid  iailure  of  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  systems ;  a  pulse 
increasing  in  frequency  and  failing  in 
strength ;  an  anxious  and  sodden  coun- 
tenance ;  extreme  restlessness ;  sudden 
sulmiding  of  pain  with  increasing  fetor  of 
the  stools  of  a  gangrenous  character ; 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  mouth,  or 
nose ;  hiccup ;  black  and  dry  tongue  ;  sup- 
pression of  urine,  and  delirium,  all  point 
to  extreme  danger. 

Treatment.'— It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  early  treat- 
ment in  tropical  Dysentery.  So  rapid  is 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  so  terrible  the 
lesions  it  causes  in  a  space  of  time  appa- 
rently insignificant,  that  no  pains  should 
be  spared,  more  particularly  by  military 
and  naval  surgeons,  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  those  committed  to  their  charge 
the  necessity  of  seeking  medical  aid  on 


suppressed  action  of  the  skin.  The  bath 
should  be  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the 
patient  and  should  be  maintained  at  a 
nigh  temperature,  and  the  patient  should 
be  kept  m  it  until  he  feels  faint.  After 
being  quickly  and  carefully  dried  he  should 
be  put  to  bed,  and  a  dose,  not  less  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  of  ipecacu- 
anha should  be  given  in  the  manner  to  be 
presently  explained.  This  may  require  to 
be  repeated  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 

If  the  patient  abstains  from  all  fluid  for 
some  hours  after  taking  the  medicine,  it 
is  seldom  that  much  nausea  or  voraitmg 
is  produced,  provided  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion is  maintained,  which  it  ought  to  be. 

The  result  generally  is  free  action  of  the 
skin,  rapid  subsidence  of  griping,  and  the 
appearance  of  feculent  motions.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  few 
drachms  of  Fresh  castor-oil.  guarded  by  a 
few  minims  of  tincture  ot  opium,  or  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform.  And  it  is  well 
also  to  stimulate  the  abdominal  surface  by 
the  application  of  a  few  turpentine  stupes. 

The  above  simple  treatment  will  suffice 
in  a  great  many  cases  of  that  mild  form 
of  disease  which  follows  chills  without 
much  charging  of  the  system  with  mala- 
ria, provided  it  be  had  recourse  to  suffi- 
ciently early. 

Morehead  speaks  slightingly  of  the  hot 
bath  in  the  treatment  of  any  form  of  Dys- 
entciT,  but  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  most 
useful  remed}',  used  with  the  precautions 
and  in  the  manner  advised  above. 

Acute  Dysentery. — In  this  form  it  is  even 
of  more  importance  than  before  that  the 
patient  should  be  early  seen  and  treated. 
He  should  at  once  be  ordered  to  bed,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  brought  under  the 
influence  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  doses. 
Some  insist  on  the  propriety  of  first  giv- 
ing a  full  dose  of  Battley's  sedative,  tinc- 
tvaee  of  opium,  or  a  few  drops  of  chloro- 
form, with  the  intention  of  making  the 
stomach  tolerant  of  the  remedy,  and  re- 
straining nausea  and  vomiting. 

I  believe  that  the  sedative  in  some 
cases  is  useful,  and  acts  in  the  manner 
just  described.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
nave  often  seen  ipecacuanha  do  its  work 
well,  and  with  little  disturbance  of  the 
stomach,  without  opium.    Should  It  be 
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ment  nausea  is  excessive,  and  vomiting  is 
rarely  troublesome,  seldom  setting  in  for 
at  least  two  liours  after  the  medicine  lias 
been  taken.  The  abdomen  should  be 
covered  with  a  largo  sinapism,  or  a  sheet 
of  spongio-pilinu  sprinkled  with  a  little 
turpentine  after  being  wrung  out  of  hot 
water. 

In  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  first  dose,  ipecacu- 
anha m  a  reduced  dose  should  be  re- 
peated, with  the  same  precautions  as  be- 
lore.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
trying  this  mode  of  treatmg  Dysentery 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  surprising  effects 
that  often  follow  the  administration  of 
one  or  two  doses  of  ipecacuanha  given  in 
this  manner.  The  tormina  and  tenesmus 
subside,  the  motions  quickly  become  fecu- 
bnt,  blood  and  slime  disappear,  and  often, 
after  profuse  action  of  the  skin,  the  pa- 
tient falls  into  a  tranquil  sleep  and 
awakens  refreshed.  The  treatment  may 
require  to  be  continued  for  some  days,  the 
medicine  being  given  in  diminished  doses, 
care  being  taken  to  allow  a  sufficient  in- 
terval to  admit  of  the  patient  taking  some 
mild  nourishment  suited  to  the  sUtge  of 
the  disease. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  system  of 
treating  acute  Dysentery  now  almost  in- 
variably followed  in  India.  It  lias  been 
lon^  enough  in  use  on  a  sufficiently  large 
BcaXe  to  enable  us  to  appeal  to  statistics 
and  bring  it  to  the  test  of  figures.  It  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  plan  of 
general  and  local  bleeding,  with  mercu- 
rialization,  cither  by  calomel  in  scruple 
doees,  or  in  smaller  quantities  at  short  in- 
tervals, in  combination  with  opium.  Here 
are  the  results,  derived  entirely  from  offi- 
cial sources : — 

Under  the  old  system  in  Bengal  the 
mortality  among  Europeans  durmg  the 
forty-two  years,  from  1812  to  18^64, 
amounted  to  88*2  in  the  thousand. 

During  1860,  when  large  doses  of  ipeca- 
cuanha were  give  to  the  almost  complete 
exclusion  of  all  other  methods  of  cure, 
the  mortality  was  28*87  in  the  thousand. 

In  the  !M!adras  presidency  under  the 
old  treatment  the  mortality  from  the  dis- 
ease during  seventeen  years  was  71  per 
thousand  treated,  but  when  ipecacuanha 
was  largely  used,  as  above  described,  it 


course  at  the  Mauritius  to  the  plan  of 
using  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  lost  only 
one  out  of  fifty-three  cases. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  com- 
plete history  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  remedy 
m  Dysentery.  I  must  refer  my  readera  to 
an  excellent  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Blacklock  of  the  Madras 
army  in  the  Madras  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  and  to  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject  by  Dr.  Ewart  of  the  Bengal 
army,  in  the  sixteenth  number  of  the  In- 
dian Annals  of  Medicine.  Known  from 
remote  times  in  Peru  as  a  remedy  for 
Dysentery,  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  as  the  Jiadix  Anii-Dysenierica.  It 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  Europe  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  more  as  an 
adjuvant  to  other  remedies  than  trusted 
to  alone.  In  process  of  time  ipecacuanha 
came  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  as  an 
emetic  and  expectorant,  and,  in  combi- 
nation with  opium,  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  In  the 
Madras  presidency  for  many  years  before 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Docker's  paper,  it 
was  used  as  a  remedy  in  Dysentery,  chiefly 
after  the  example  of  the  late  Drs.  Geddes 
and  Mortimer,  and,  as  I  can  testify  ii-om 
twenty-two  years'  experience  of  its  use, 
with  a  marked  superiority  over  the  plan 
of  treatment  by  mercurials.  The  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Docker  was  the  introduction 
of  the  plan  of  using  it  in  the  large  and 
effective  doses  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
with  the  gratifying  results  given  above. 

It  is  probable  that  ipecacuanha  owes 
much  or  its  usefulness  in  this  disease  to 
its  action  as  an  evacuant.  It  is  a  blood 
depurant  of  an  effective  kind.  It  appears 
to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas ;  under  its  use  tormina  and 
tenesmus  disappear,  and  feculent  evacua- 
tions are  more  quickly  restored  than  by 
anv  other  known  remedy. 

It  also  promotes  free  action  of  the  skin, 
and  exercises  a  sedative  action  on  the 
circulation.  "  In  fine,"  says  Dr.  Ewart, 
"  ipecacuanha  in  large  doses  may  be  said 
to  fulfil  many  indications. 

"  It  produces  all  the  good  effects  tliat 
have  been  ascribed  to  blood-letting  with- 
out robbing  the  system  of  one  drop  of 
blood,  of  mercurial  and  other  purgatives 
without  their  irritating  action,  of  anti- 
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much  latter  period  with  advantage  ;  and 
even  in  chronic  cases,  where  from  any 
cause  suliacute  symptoms  have  set  in,  I 
often  give  it  witli  the  best  results.  Some 
authors  caution  us  against  its  use  in  lar^e 
doses  in  adynamic  cases,  and  doubtless  m 
such  cases  very  large  doses  are  not  advi- 
sable. Still,  I  have  used  it  even  where 
the  powers  of  life  were  very  low,  and  with 
the  best  effect.  I  well  remember  the  case 
of  a  lady,  sent  to  Madras  from  Calcutta, 
who  landed  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  it  was  witli  difiBculty  I  could  hear 
her  voice.  "With  some  misgivings,  the 
symptoms  being  urgent  and  the  case  criti- 
cal, I  gave  twenty-grain  doses  of  ipecacu- 
anha at  intervals  of  eight  hours,  interpos- 
ing support  between  the  doses  ;  after  the 
third  dose  this  lady  was  out  of  danger  and 
made  a  rapid  recovery. 

If  unmanageable  vomiting  follows  the 
use  of  ipecacuanha,  hepatic  complication 
of  a  serious  kind  may  be  suspected — or 
the  vomiting  may  arise  from  the  system 
being  overcharged  with  malaria,  severe 
gastric  symptoms  of  this  kind  being  ex- 
tremely common  in  remittent  fever. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  abates,  the  dose 
of  the  remedy  should  be  abated  also.  It 
is  well,  however,  for  some  days  to  ad- 
minister ten  or  twelve  grains  at  bedtime, 
for  a  night  or  two  after  the  stools  are  to 
all  appearance  healthy.  Fomentations 
[flaxseed  or  hot  mush  poultices. — H.], 
stupes  with  turpentine,  or  the  application 
of  stronw  chloroform  liniment  to  the  ab- 
domen, help  to  lessen  tormina  and  dimin- 
ish suffering.  If  a  little  diarrhceaj  with- 
out the  dysenteric  odor  remains,  it  may 
be  checked  with  a  little  astringent  mix- 
ture such  as  the  compound  chalk  powder, 
with  or  without  opium.  Astringents  in 
any  shape  during  the  acute  stage  are  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous.  [After  the 
excitement  of  the  first  period  has  abated, 
however,  the  obstinate  persistence  of  dys- 
enteric discharges  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously met  oy  the  use  of  an  enema, 
containing  three  grains  of  acetate  of  lead 
with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
diffused  in  a  small  amount  (f^ss)  of  starch. 
This  may  be  repeated  after  several  hours, 
if  necessary.  Small  injections  of  starch, 
with  laudanum,  without  lead  or  other  as- 
tringent, sometimes  give  important  relief 
in  dysentery. — H.] 

In  Malarious  Dysentery  quinine  in  fhll 
doses  should  be  given,  not  less  than  a 
scruple  in  solution  some  time  before  the 
ijiecacuanha,  and  repeated  until  cincho- 
nism,  as  evidenced  by  ringing  in  the  ears,  is 
induced.  Ipecacuanha  and  quinine  should 
be  given  in  alternate  doses  until  the 
characteristic  effects  of  both  are  produced. 
In  the  malignant  Dysentery  of  camps  our 
utmost  efforts  must  be  directed  to  improve 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  Wie  sick,  and 
in  addition  to  the  means  already  men- 


tioned, carefully  modified  to  suit  the  con- 
dition of  our  patients,  the  solution  of  the 
pemitrate  of  iron  should  be  given  in  full 
and  frequent  doses.  In  some  cases  I  have 
given  ten  drops  every  hour  with  advan- 
tage, and  it  may  be  combined  with  qui- 
nine, while  the  patient  is  at  the  same 
time  sustained  by  milk  in  small  quantities 
and  at  short  intervals,  with  beef  tea  when 
it  can  be  retained,  with  wine  and  brandj 
when  required. 

In  Scorbutic  Dysentery  our  utmost  efforts 
must  be  directed  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  patient's  blood.  It  is  in  this  form 
of  the  disease  that  fresh  Bael  fruit  has 
been  found  so  successful  in  Bengal  and 
other  parts  of  India.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  prescribe  this  frequently  in  Madras  to 
ofiBcers  and  others  who  nad  contracted 
Scorbutic  Dysentery  in  the  province  of 
Pegu,  and  often  with  the  best  effect. 
Bael  fruit  has  often  fallen  into  disrepute 
as  a  remedy  in  Dysentery,  simply  from  its 
indiscriminate  use.  My  conviction  is  that 
where  there  is  no  scorbutic  taint  it  is 
without  eflScacy.  The  Bael  fruit  is  used 
in  India  in  many  forms,  as  a  sherbet,  a 
conserve,  a  marmalade,  or  an  extraict. 
The  former  is  probably  the  most  eflSca- 
cious.  Sir  Banald  Martin  in  the  Lancet, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Grant  of  the  Bengal 
Medical  Service,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Indian  ^nna/s  0/  Medicine,  have  both 
written  interesting  accounts  of  the  various 
modes  of  preparing  and  using  this  remedy. 
It  is  doubtless  in  the  same  form  of  the 
disease  that  the  "  Grape  cure"  has  been 
found  so  efficacious.  One  caution  I  can- 
not help  giving.  I  remember  the  case  of 
a  young  officer  at  Secunderabad,  who, 
while  convalescing  fl-om  Acute  Dysenter)-, 
partook  freely  of  grapes.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  from  perforation,  and  rapidly 
sunk.  After  death  it  was  found  that  a 
grape  stone  had  become  entangled  in  one 
of  the  half  cicatrized  ulcers  in  the  colon, 
where  it  acted  like  a  pea-issue ;  a  minute 
perforation  resulted,  causing  the  death  of 
I  the  patient. 

I      Many  of  the  invalids  from  India,  snffer- 
I  ing  from  chronic   Ih'sentery,  arrive  at 
I  Netley  in  a  more  or  less  scorbutic  state ; 
I  all  are  benefited  and  some  cured  simply 
by  causing  them  to  use  whatever  fruits  are 
in  season.     [The  same  was  true  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  Cktckahominy  cases,  before  al- 
luded to.— H.] 

Chronic  Dysentery. — Whenever  the  dis- 
ease falls  into  this  stage  and  resists  treat- 
ment, the  patient  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  sent  to  a  better  climate.  If 
the  locality  t>e  malarious,  this  should  be 
done  at  once.  Often  moving  him  to  the 
sea-coast  suffices.  More  frequently  a 
voyage  to  Europe  is  essential  to  recovery ; 
many  lives  are  lost  by  delaying  this  meas- 
ure until  it  is  too  late,  and  many  men  are 
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emlMrked  in  Buch  an  advanced  state  of 
disease  that  they  die  after  being  a  few 
days  on  board.  As  already  stated,  the 
Gtuef  mortality  among  Indian  invalids  on 
the  voyage  home  is  from  Dysentery. 

I  have  elsewhere  (Army  Medical  Re- 
ports^ insisted  on  the  necessity  of  extreme 
care  in  the  management,  diet,  and  cloth- 
ing of  men  suffering  from  the  disease  at 
sea.  To  men  in  this  condition  the  salt 
ration  is  simply  destruction,  and  unless 
they  be  warmly  clothed  on  entering  high 
latitudes,  they  are  certain  to  have  their 
sofferings  miserably  aggravated. 

Whenever  the  symptoms  assume  an 
acute  or  subacute  form,  the  patient  ought 
at  once  to  be  placed  in  bed,  and  ipecacu- 
anha should  be  given  as  recommended  in 
the  acute  stage,  in  doses  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  svmptoms.  Gentlemen  who  have 
done  duty  in  the  clinical  wards  at  Netley 
have  often  seen  me  use  this  remedy  under 
such  circumstances  with  the  happiest 
effect. 

1  recommend  the  use  of  a  water-belt 
over  the  abdomen  for  some  hours  daily. 
This  acts  as  a  fomentation,  and  the 
steady,  uniform  pressure  it  maintains 
seems  to  favor  the  absorption  of  the 
fibrine  efibsed  between  the  intestinal 
coats.  If  there  be  much  uneasiness  about 
the  fundament,  a  water  compress  over  the 
anus  often  affords  more  relief  than  opiate 
enema  ta. 

The  cold  hip-bath  should  be  used  daily 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  seen  this  most 
serviceable.  The  greatest  attention  should 
be  paid  to  diet.  The  proper  nutrition  of 
the  patient  is  often  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  treatment.  In  those  cases  where 
atrophy  of  the  small  intestine  is  much 
advanced,  with  perhaps  fatty  or  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  hvcr,  or  both,  it  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impc»siblc,  and  the 
patient  dies  starved.  If  the  state  of  the 
gums  point  to  a  scorbutic  taint,  the  diet 
must  be  regulated  on  the  principles  al- 
ready laid  down  under  that  head.  In 
extreme  cases  milk  must  be  our  chief 
resource,  sometimes  with  a  little  lime- 
water,  or  beat  up  with  egg,  and  good 
sherry  or  brandy  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  cura- 
ooa  added  is  often  highly  relished.  Bice 
flour,  sago,  arrowroot,  or  stale  bread  may 
be  added,  and  changed  so  as  to  suit  the 
capricious  appetite.    When  solid  food  can 


be  of  such  a  kind  as  do  not  tend  to  lower 
the  already  sufficiently  low  state  of  the 
patient.  Acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  suchlike  remedies,  I  use  with 
a  sparing  hand,  and  only  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity.  My  favorite  remedy, 
particularly  in  men  returning  from  tropi- 
cal regions,  antemic  from  loss  of  blood 
and  the  depraving  influence  of  malaria, 
is  the  solution  of  the  pernitrate  of  iron, 
which  I  use  at  Netlcy  very  freely,  and 
often  with  the  happiest  effect.  Under 
this  remedy  the  whole  system  often  rallies 
wonderfully,  the  condition  of  the  blood 
improves,  color  returns  to  the  blanched 
cheek,  the  stools  become  more  natural 
and  less  frequent,  the  appetite  improves, 
and  digestion  is  more  perfoctly  performed. 
The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  may  after 
a  time  be  substituted. 

When  astringents  of  a  more  direct  kind 
are  necessary,  the  decoction  of  logwood 
with  lime-water,  catechu,  gallic  acid,  and 
suchlike  may  be  used.  Pain  must  De  al- 
layed by  opiate  enemata,  gentle  douches 
to  the  anus  are  often  most  soothing,  and 
the  use  of  liniments  containing  chloroform 
often  allays  irritation.  [In  obstinate 
chronic  Dysenteiy,  with  evidence  of  ul- 
ceration of  the  intestine,  enemata  con- 
taining metallic  astringents  are  sometimes 
very  useful.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, in  1847-48,  a  number  of  soldiers 
returning  with  severe  chronic  Dysentery 
from  the  Mexican  war,  were  cured  by  the 
use  of  injections  of  sulphat«  of  zinc. 
Even  large  doses  (gr.  v  to  x  in  f.^iv  of 
flaxseed  infusion)  were  well  borne  in 
those  cases.  Strong  solution  of  alum 
sometimes  produces  a  similar  beneficial 
effect.— H.l 

In  Conclusion.— It  will  not  fail  to  be 
remarked  that  I  have  not  onlv  not  ad- 
vised but  by  implication  have  deprecated 
the  use  of  mercury  in  all  stages  and  forms 
of  the  disease. 

My  first  objection  to  the  use  of  mercury, 
particularly  in  military  practice,  is  one 
that  was  forced  on  me  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  ago  by  observing  this  fact. 
Whenever  soldiers  find  that  in  addition  to 
the  misery  inseparable  from  an  attack  of 
Dysentery  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  that 
of  ptyalism  in  its  mildest  degree,  they  will 
not  present  themselves  at  the  hospital 
gates  until  further  concealment  of  the 
complaint  is  impossible.     Secondly,  be- 
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when  the  disease  is  treated  by  ipecacuanha,  i 
And,  lastly,  "  because  men  actually  under 
the  influence  of  mercury  are  very  predis-  ; 
posed  to  the  disease."  (Morehead.) 

In  many  text-books  and  works  of  high 
authority,  blood-letting  is  still  insisted  on 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  of 
acute  Dysentery. 

I  respectfully  dissent  from  this  doctrine, 
lirst,  because,  although  from  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms  there  is  an  appearance 
of  potc«r,  this  is  deceptive,  for  alarming 
depression  often  follows  free  depletiou. 
Secondly,  even  where  the  measure  appears 
to  relieve  symptoms,  the  heart's  action  is 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  conges- 
tion of  the  affected  mucous  membrane 
remains,  a  condition  which  Dr.  Blacklock 
has  shown  to  be  nearly  as  destructive 
to  the  tissues  as  the  more  acute  action. 
Thirdly,  because  convalescence  after 
bleeding  is  tedious.  Fourthly,  because 
although  bleeding  has  fallen  into  disuse  the 
mortality  from  Dysentery  has  decreased. 
Lastly,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  authors 
who  still  urge  it  in  this  affection  and  ma- 
larial fevers  take  no  account  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  on  this  question.  What- 
ever may  oe  the  case  elsewhere,  a  gene- 
ration has  certainly  arisen  in  India  that 
knows  not  the  lancet.  Men  know,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  for  they  see  it  daily,  that 
those  who  are  not  bled  recover  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  days  when  bleeding 
was  the  rule  of  practice.  In  short,  out  of 
a  military  hospital  where  patients  have 
no  option  but  to  obey,  I  assert  that  it 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  carry  out 


the  rules  for  blood-letting  which  still  stand 
in  some  of  our  text-books.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  treatment  of  this  kind  is 
much  in  the  position  of  certain  penal 
statutes,  which,  although  still  in  the  sta- 
tute-book, have  become  obsolete  by  the 
force  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  I 
am  confident  that  were  it  possible  even  for 
Bobert  Jackson,  the  most  sagacious  and 
far-seeing  physician  the  British  army  ever 
produced,  to  reappear  once  more  on  the 
scenes  of  his  former  labors,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  with  all  the  influence 
of  liis  great  name,  and  all  title  authority 
of  his  vast  experience,  to  induce  the  men 
and  women  of  the  present  day  to  submit 
to  treatment  which  they  believe  to  be  mis- 
chievous, and  know  to  De  unnecessary. 

[Acute  inflammatorj-  Dysentery  occurs, 
however,  sporadically,  in  climates  free 
from  endemic  or  epidemic  influences,  so 
sthenic  in  character,  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  resort  to  local,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  general  blood-letting,  may  find  ad- 
vantage in  it.  Application  of  leeches, 
rather  freely,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
abdomen,  has  been  known  to  give  very 
important  relief  and  aid  in  treatment. 

In  the  same  class  of  cases,  some  practi- 
tioners have  reported  excellent  effects  from 
the  use  of  small  but  repeated  doses  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ma^esium.  By 
its  diffusive  action  over  the  intestine,  pro- 
moting secretion  from  the  congested  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  also  by  its  sedative 
influence  upon  the  circulation,  we  may 
explain  the  benefit  which,  empirically, 
has  been  obtained  from  it. — H.J 


EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

By  Edward  Goodeve,  M.B. 


Definition. — An  epidemic,  and  in 
some  places  an  endemic  disease  of  great 
mortality.  Typical  Epidemic  Cholera  is 
characterized,  in  its  developed  stages,  by 
vomiting  and  purging  of  watery  fluid ;  by 
rapidly  causing  a  state  of  the  body  called 


Cholera — Cholera  Asphyxia — Cholera 
Spasmodica — Blue  Cholera  —  Malignant 
Cholera, 

The  disease  called  by  thp  above  names 
is  a  severe  epidemic  affection,  well  known 
in  India,  and  which  has  at  intervals  ra- 
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80  destructive  are  Its  effects,  and  so  re- 
sistant is  it  to  treatment.  It  demands, 
indeed,  tlie  careful  study  of  all  who  prac- 
tise medicine,  and  most  especially  of  those 
who  pursue  it  in  our  Indian  territories. 

History. — In  a  practical  sketch  such 
as  this,  it  would  be  vain  to  cccupy  space 
and  time  with  inquiries  as  to  whether 
Cholera  was,  or  was  not,  known  to  ancient 
writers.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  our  forefathers  were  acquainted  with 
it  in  Europe.  In  India,  Cholera  has  been 
observed  several  times  since  the  English 
have  had  possession  there.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  known  in  Madras 
in  1769,  1770,  and  1774.  It  attacked  the 
artillery  commanded  by  Colonel  Pearse, 
marching  to  join  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  1781, 
and  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cockerell, 
in  1790.  Its  occurrence  in  three  or  four 
places  in  different  parts  of  India,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  is  well 
authenticated.  The  epidemics,  though 
apparently  sometimes  severe,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  frequent.  Indepen- 
dently, however,  of  old  records,  we  have 
a  prominent  starting-point  for  the  history 
of  Cholera  in  1817,  smce  which  time  it  hsia 
been  frequently  prevalent.  In  1818  the 
Western  world  was  startled  with  the  in- 
telligence of  the  appearance  in  India  of  a 
disease  which  was  ravaging  Lower  Bengal, 
and  had  also  attacked  the  camp  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  engaged  in  the 
Mabratta  war,  and  who  was  at  tliat  time 
halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Sind,  in  the 
Upper  Provinces.  A  new  disease,  or  at 
least  one  unknown  in  such  a  terrific  form, 
was  carrying  destruction  through  all  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  both  European  and 
native.  The  scourge  appeared  in  Lord 
Hastings'  camp  on  the  6th  November, 
1817,  and  in  five  days  destroyed  5000  men. 
In  it,  in  all,  9000  deaths  occurred.  But 
not  in  the  camp  of  war  only  did  it  cause 
surprise  and  terror.  After  having  shown 
itself  during  the  previous  months  in  My- 
muosing,  Fatna,  Kishnaghur,  Chittagong, 
and  some  other  places,  it  burst  out  in 
August,  1817,  in  the  agricultural  province 
of  Jessore,  among  the  peasants  and  labor- 
ers of  the  rice  swamps  and  palm  groves. 
Many  thousands  were  swept  away  by  the 
pestilence  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
There  might  have  been  such  a  disease  in 
the  mist  of  past  ages,  but  the  memory  of 


following  chronological  order.    We  find  it 
in 

1818,  in  Burmab,  Arracan,  and  Ma- 
lacca ; 

1819,  in  Penang,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  Mauritius ; 

1820,  In  Tonquin  China  and  China ; 
1822,  '23, '24,  in  all  China; 

1827,  in  Chinese  Tartary. 

Turning  to  the  west,  we  find  it,  in 
July  1821,  at  Muscat  and  the  Persian 

Gulf;  in 
1822,  in  Persia,  and  prevailing  there 
during  1822,  '23,  '29,  '30;  and  in 
1823,  at  Astrachan, 
without  spreading  further  westward  for 
some   years,    «.  e.    until   1829,   when    it 
reached  Orenburgh  through  Tartary,  re- 
visited   Astrachan    in   1830,    and    from 
thence   started    on    its   course    through 
Europe. 

The  westward  course  continued  slowly. 
In  May  1831,  it  was  very  severe  at  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw  ;  in  July  of  the  same 
year  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Cronstadt ; 
in  October,  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  In 
England  the  first  cases  showed  themselves 
at  Sunderland,  in  October  1831,  and  the 
epidemic  prevailed  in  the  British  Empire 
for  fourteen  months.  It  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  reached  Quebec  in  1832.  This 
fatal  malady  ravaged  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  left  that  quarter  of  the  globe  in  1837, 
the  last  place  affected  being  Borne.  Since 
1817,  epidemics  of  Cholera  have  been  fre- 
quent all  over  India,  so  that  the  disease 
may  be  said  to  have  been  naturalized 
there;  causing  a  large  mortality  among 
all  classes. 

Besides  the  first  great  epidemic  above 
mentioned,  the  western  parts  of  the  world 
have  suffered  from  two  severe  visitations 
of  Cholera,  viz.,  in  1848-49,  and  in  1853- 
54.  These  appear  to  have  travelled  from 
the  East  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  1832. 

[In  1866,  Europe  and  America  were 
again  visited.  In  1868  it  was  particularly 
severe  in  S.  America.  In  1872,  and  again 
in  1873-4,  it  was  destructive  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Prussia.  In  1873  it  was  the 
cause  of  great  mortality  in  several  towns 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Yokohama, 
Japan,  and  Canton,  China,  were  severely 
visited  by  it  in  1877.— H.] 

Thus  Cholera  seems  to  have  spread  east, 
south,  west,  and  north  from  its  first  birth- 
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amongst  the  snows  of  Bussia  as  in  the 
sunburnt  region  of  India ;  as  destructive 
in  the  vapory  districts  of  Burmah  as  in  the 
parched  provinces  of  Hindostan. 

Etiology.— The  predisposing  causes  of 
Cholera  are  doubtless  common  to  some 
other  epidemics.  The  exciting  cause  is, 
probably,  an  aerial,  or  at  all  events  an  air- 
borne poison,  and  probably  of  the  zymotic 
class.  We  do  not  know,  howeverj  whether 
it  is  of  an  organized,  organic,  or  morganic 
nature.  There  are  many  circumstances 
in  favor  of  its  being  of  organic  composi- 
tion, some  of  its  being  organized.  It  has 
hitherto  eluded  all  cnenucal  and  micro- 
scopic research.  We  are  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  origin,  preservation,  multi- 
plication, or  dinusion.  The  poison  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  some  addition  to 
the  ordinary  atmosphere,  but  some  writers 
have  speculated  upon  there  being  merely 
some  modification  of  its  ozone  or  elec- 
tricity, or  upon  some  dynamic  change. 
Others  have  sought  for  an  origin  in  tel- 
luric influences.  In  considering  the  causa- 
tion of  Cholera,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  account  for  a  disease  spreading 
quickly  over  large  areas,  often  preceded 
by  epidemic  diarrh«ea ;  frequently  devel- 
oping itself  with  little  warning  in  the 
places  attacked,  and  often  disappearing 
suddenly  and  returning  to  them  after 
brief  intervals,  remaining  absent  for  many 
years ;  visiting  with  great  regularity  the 
same  places  on  each  return ;  sometimes 
Umiting  it»elf  with  singular  abruptness  in 
certain  localities,  passing  over  places  in  its 
route  with  strange  capriciousness,  and 
afterwards  returning  to  them,  spreading 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  against  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

It  win  be  well,  apart  from  all  theorv,  to 
consider  the  various  circumstances  which 
appear  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
development  of  Cholera.  These  may  be 
divided  into  those  which  act  upon  the 
individuals  in  masses  or  groups,  and  those 
which  belong  to  the  individual  only.  To 
the  first  belong  meteorological  conditions, 
climate,  soil,  purity  of  atmosphere,  food, 
water,  &c. ;  to  the  second  class,  sex,  age, 
occupation,  &c. 

Atmospheric  Conditions. — No  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  cause  of  Cholera  can 
be  found  in  ordinary  atmospheric  changes. 
The  opposite  states  of  heat  and  cold,  nu- 
mldity  and  dryness,  high  and  low  baro- 
metric states,  &c.,  have  prevailed  or  been 
excluded  without  banishing  the  disease. 
A  certain  amount  of  heat  seems  to  favor 
the  spread  and  severity  of  the  epidemics. 


European  troops  were  from  April  to 
September;  the  admission  to  strength, 
and  the  mortality  to  treated,  being  much 
higher :  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases  to 
treated  giving  50'710  per  cent,  from  April 
to  September,  and  19*510  per  cent,  from 
October  to  March:  and  in  3676  admis- 
sions during  seventeen  years,  April  to 
September  gave  2918  cases,  and  October 
to  March  7^  cases.  Dr.  Morehead  shows 
that  the  greatest  number  of  admissions 
into  the  Bombay  European  General  Hos- 
pital took  place  in  the  months  from  April 
to  September  inclusive.  He  mentions, 
however,  that  Dr.  Leith  gives  rather  dif- 
ferent results  for  natives.  In  his  tables  of 
mortality  in  Bombay  for  the  three  years 
1848-52,  he  reports  7112  deaths  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  and  5110  from  April  to 
September.  Dr.  Hugh  Macpherson  has 
shown  that,  in  Calcutta,  Cholera  is  always 
most  rife  in  the  hot  months,  both  for  Eu- 
ropeans and  natives  ;  the  severity  of  the 
disease  generally  rising  from  January, 
through  March  and  April,  and  descend- 
ing from  that  month  to  August,  when  it  is 
at  its  lowest.  In  the  recently  published 
Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  the 
Northwest  Provinces  of  India,  in  1861,  it 
is  shown  that  the  curves  of  the  disease  for 
the  Northwest  Provinces  do  not  quite 
agree  with  those  of  Bengal,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.    In  Europe,  temperature  ap- 

Crs  to  have  had  an  influence.  In  Eng- 
i,  in  1848-49,  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve  line  was  in  September.  In  185.S-54, 
Mr.  Glaisher  and  others  record  that  the 
greatest  violence  of  the  disease  was  dur- 
ing the  months  having  the  highest  tem- 
perature. Although  the  greatest  mortal- 
ity in  India  is  in  the  hot  weather,  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  it  in  the  cold 
seasons ;  much  less,  however,  in  the  cold 
seasons  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  than 
in  those  of  Bengal  In  Europe  also  it 
prevailed  somewhat  severely  in  the  win- 
ter of  1848-49,  and  very  severely  in  Rus- 
sia during  the  winter  of  1830-31.  The 
circumstance  of  the  Russian  houses  being 
kept  very  warm  inside  hardly  accounts 
for  this.  If  Cholera  were  extinguished  by 
cold,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  action 
could  have  been  neutralized  in  entire  dis- 
tricts by  the  warming  of  the  insides  of  the 
houses.  It  appears,  from  the  above,  that 
Cholera  exists  under  very  wide  ranges  of 
temperature,  but  that  nevertheless  it  is 
probable  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
does  contribute  to  its  intensity. 

More  persons  are  attacked  in  the  early 
morning  than  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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ground  at  that  time.  The  tendency  of 
attiicks  to  commence  in  the  early  mom- 
in.!^  lias  been  noticed  in  Scotland  by  Dr. 
Adams,  and  in  India  by  Mr.  Twining, 
Dr.  Morehead,  Sir  K.  Martin,  and  others. 
Bain  and  Moisture. — These  do  not  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  Cholera.  It  prevails 
most  in  Calcutta  in  the  dry  season.  It 
does  not  do  so  in  the  Northwest  Provinces 
of  India,  in  Bombay,  or  in  Madras.  The 
Northwest  Provinces  liave  at  times  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  hot  and  dry  months, 
but  the  majority  of  the  epidemics  liave 
been  in  the  wet  months,  as  shown  by  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  1861.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  tliough  the  dry  months 
are  now  the  most  fatal  in  Bengal,  the 
great  and  desolating  outburst,  which 
startled  the  whole  wond,  ravaged  Jessore 
in  August,  1817,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  wettest  seasons  known.  The  combi- 
nation of  heat  and  moisture,  when  the  air 
is  moving  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  seems  very 
favorable  to  the  spread  of  Cholera.  Thus 
a  prevailing  hot,  moist,  and  stagnant  at- 
mosphere during  these  epidemics  has 
been  recorded  Iw  many  writers.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thom  in  his  report  of 
the  memorable  outbreak  of  Cholera  at 
Kurrachee  in  1846.  He  states  that  the 
dew-point  was  very  high,  83°,  with  ther- 
mometer at  960  in  the  shade ;  and  there 
was  induced  a  sease  of  languor  and  op- 
pression, a  stifled  feeling  atout  the  respi- 
ration, and  inability  to  undergo  the  least 
fatigue.  This  sense  of  languor  and  op 
pression  is  often  felt  during  the  lulls  m 
the  rains  in  India,  independently  of 
Cholera  times,  and  therefore  must  not  be 
considered  causative  of  the  disease.  A 
warm,  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere  in 
Bengal,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  is  often 
followed  by  sporadic  cases  of  Cholera,  or 
by  an  increase  of  cases  where  the  disease 
is  endemic.  Cholera  has  been  known  to 
cease  after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  to  set  in  immediately  after- 
wards, as  in  the  Meerut  gaol  in  1861.  In 
considering  the  influence  of  rain,  we  must 
recollect  the  temperature  prevailing,  and 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  after  the  said 
fall.  A  very  few  hours  after  a  fall  of  even 
heavy  rain,  if  there  be  no  wind,  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  just  the  stagnant,  hot, 
and  moist  atmosphere  which  is  so  oppres- 
sive to  the  feelings,  and  favors  so  much 
the  spread  of  Cholera.  One  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  name  of  dry  months.  The 
hot  months  in  Calcutta  are  called  the  dry 
months,  and  are  indeed  the  driest  of  the 
year,  yet  a  great  deal  of  moisture  exists 


Winds.— The  only  way  in  which  these 
seem  to  influence  the  spread  of  Cholera  is 
when  they  blow  over  places  charged  with 
miasma.  It  has  appeared  to  prevail  in 
certain  situations  when  the  air  came 
across  foul  places,  as  privies,  cesspools, 
&c.,  and  shifts  of  wind  have  been  known 
to  have  been  followed  by  subsidence  of  the 
disease.  It  declined  after  a  hurricane 
which  took  place  in  Madras  in  1818.  In 
Europe  there  was  no  fixed  relation  be- 
tween the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
came  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
Though  Cholera  ap[>ears  to  travel  with 
the  wind  in  many  instances,  it  does  not 
always  do  so.  Orion  reports  that  it  trav- 
elled across  a  great  variety  of  country 
from  the  Nerbudda  to  Bombay,  directly 
opposed  by  a  strong  wind  blowing  night 
and  day  for  half  the  year,  at  the  same 
rate  of  progress  that  it  passed  from  Ma- 
dras to  Cape  Comorin,  with  the  breeze  in 
its  favor.  Absence  of  horizontal  move- 
ment of  the  air,  or  a  stagnant  atmosphere 
in  combination  with  heat  and  moisture, 
has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Electricity  —  Ozoiie  —  Barometric  Pres- 
sure.— These  have  not  been  found  to  exer- 
cise any  decided  influence,  or  to  have 
existed  in  different  conditions  during  dif- 
ferent epidemics.  Most  extended  obser- 
vations on  some  of  these  points,  by  Mr. 
Glaisher,  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Cholera  Report  for  1853-54,  and  in 
the  Report  of  the  Indian  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  1862. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  influence 
of  meteorological  states  upon  the  spread  of 
Cholera,  and  there  is  much  confusion  and 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  results  and 
on  the  inferences  drawn.  Some  connec- 
tion between  atmospheric  states  and  the 
epidemics  does  exist,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  very  probable  that 
heat  and  moisture,  which  are  so  favorable 
to  most  organic  actions  and  to  chemical 
changes,  may  promote  the  multiplication 
of  the  Cholera  poison,  and  that  a  calm 
stagnant  atmospliere  may  allow  of  its  con- 
centration. We  do  not  look  upon  heat 
and  moisture  as  the  cause  of  a  tree  or 
plant ;  but  we  find  them  very  influential 
ra  their  developments.  Mr.  Glaisher's 
observations  in  concluding  his  report  on 
the  Meteorology  of  London  in  relation  to 
the  Cholera  epidemic  of  1853-54,  allude  to 
those  of  1832  and  1848-49,  and  show  that 
the  atmospheric  conditions  during  the  pre- 
valence of  Cholera  are  well  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  He  says:  "The  three 
epidemics  were  attended  with  a  particu- 
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a  total  absence  of  rain,  and  a  stillness 
of  air  amounting  almost  to  calm,  accom- 
panied the  progress  on  each  occasion.  In 
places  near  the  river,  tlie  night  tempera- 
tures were  hi^h  with  small  diurnal  ran^e, 
a  dense  torpid  mist,  air  charged  with 
many  impurities  ariBing  from  the  exhalar 
tions  of  the  river  and  adjoining  marshes, 
a  deficiency  of  electricity,  and,  as  shown 
in  1854,  a  total  absence  of  ozone,  most 
probal)ly  destroyed  by  the  decomposition 
of  tlie  organic  matter  with  which  the  air 
in  these  situations  is  strongly  cliarged." 

"  In  1849  and  1854  the  first  decline  of 
the  disease  was  marked  by  a  decrease  in 
the  readings  of  the  barometer  and  in  the 
temperature  of  air  and  water;  the  air, 
which  previously  for  a  long  time  had  con- 
tinued calm^was  succeeded  by  a  strong 
southwest  wmd  which  soon  dissipated  the 
former  stagnant  and  poisonous  atmos- 
phere. In  Doth  periods  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
temlier  the  temperature  of  the  Thames 
fell  below  60° ;  but  in  1854  the  barometer 
again  increased,  tlie  air  became  again 
stagnant,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
was  considerably  checked.  It  continued, 
however,  gradually  to  subside,  although 
the  montlis  of  November  and  Decemter 
were  nearly  as  misty  as  that  of  Septem- 
ber." 

Climate. — "We  arc  not  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  precise  value  of  climate  on 
the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  native  populations  of  India  and 
of  nations  of  the  Ila-itern  part  of  the  globe 
are  not  sufiiciently  well  known  to  citable 
us  to  compare  the  virulence  of  their  epi- 
demics with  those  of  Europe.  For  India, 
we  have  only  the  miUtair  statistics  on 
which  we  can  rely,  but  they  are  of  too 
exceptional  a  cliaracter  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  inquiry.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  virulence  of  separate  epidemics, 
there  is  a  much  greater  frequency  of  the 
epidemic  in  India'.  Whereas  Cholera  has 
visited  Europe  only  twice  severely  since 
1H;3-2,  the  epidemics  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  some  part  or  other  of  India.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  relation 
between  the  marsh  malaria  of  a  country 
and  Cholera.  The  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  will  be  again  referred  to 
in  the  section  on  mortality  and  suscepti- 
bility. 

Nature  of  the  Sml. — Cholera  has  pre- 
vailed .so  severely  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  soil 


althoogh  surrounded  with  Cholera  fields. 
Dr.  Farr  states  that  in  England  it  was 
less  &tal  on  the  primary  geological  forma- 
tions than  on  others. 

Elevation  above  the  Sea  ietW.— The 
most  favored  seats  of  Cholera  all  over  the 
world  are  places  not  high  above  the  sea, 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  estua- 
ries of  great  streams.  In  London,  the 
lower  elevations  were  most  fatal ;  and  as 
the  height  of  the  locality  increased,  mor- 
tality decreased.  Doubtless  this  is  not 
from  any  difierence  of  barometric  pres- 
sure, but  because  these  situations  gene- 
rally combine  so  many  unfavorable  sani- 
tary conditions,  as  the  most  moist  sub- 
soil, the  worst  drainage,  the  least  ven- 
tilation and  air  movement,  the  most  im- 
pure air,  and  the  most  dense  populations. 
In  London  and  its  neighborhood  the  mor  - 
taliW  was  at  the  rate  of  156  per  10,000  in 
the  lowest  districts,  viz.,  Newington,  Ho- 
therhithe,  St.  George's  Southwark,  and 
Bermondsey,  about  the  level  of  the 
Thames;  and  15  per  10,000  in  the 
highest, viz.,  Hampstead,  Islington,  Mary- 
lebone,  and  St.  Fancras.  There  were 
some  exceptions  in  places  in  which  all 
sanitary  conditions  were  perhaps  worse 
than  some  of  the  places  of  a  little  lower 
level.  Cholera  is  less  prevalent  in  moun- 
tain elevations  than  on  low  levels.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  Indian  hill  stations. 
They  have  not.  however,  been  exempt 
from  severe  visitations.  Dr.  Chevers 
mentions,  in  his  "  Review  of  the  Means 
of  Preserving  the  Health  of  European 
Soldiers  in  India^"  that  it  prevailed  in 
1845  at  Kussowlie,  6000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  at  difierent  periods  at  Murree, 
Dhurmsala,  Darjecling  and  Jackatalla, 
6000  to  7000  feet  high  and  in  lower  eleva- 
tions at  Soobathoo,  Ilazcerabagh,  and 
Mabaleshwur,  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Impure  Air.  —  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  a  foul  atmosphere  promotes 
the  severity  of  Cholera.  For  copious 
illustration  of  this  and  the  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  atmosphere  may 
be  vitiated,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
various  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  on 
the  occasions  of  the  English  epidemics. 
Among  others,  the  evil  influence  of  privy 
emanations  has  been  frequently  noticed  ; 
and  the  same  evil  influence  is  obvious  in 
the  Report  of  the  Indian  Cholera  Com- 
mission for  1861,  in  the  instance  of  the 
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apparently  the  purest  atmosphere  did  not  I 
escape,    as,   for    instance,    in  1849,  the 
healthy  parts    of  Middlesex,    Hertford,  I 
Buckinghamshire  and  Kent.     Neverthe-  , 
less,  in  spite  of  exceptions,  the  places  in  , 
which  the  air  is  most  vitiated  from  pri- 
vies, cesspools,  drains,  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  refuse,  or  overcrowding  and 
concentration  of  human  emanations,  are 
those  in  which  Cholera  has  generally  been 
most  fatal  and  most  widelv  spread. 

Impure  Water. — This,  doubtless,  plays  i 
an  important  part  in  Cholera  epidemics, 
either  as  a  predisposing,  or,  a^  some  think,  ' 
as  an  exciting  cause.    Dr.  Snow  thought  i 
that  the  poison  was  produced  in  the  ali-  | 
mentary  canal,  and  existed  in  the  Cholera  { 
evacuations,    and    that    these,    through  , 
leakage  of  drains,  cesspools,  &c.  contami- 
nated water,  which  when  drunk  commu-  > 
nicated  the  disease.    AVhether  this  be  the  ' 
manner  in  which  Cholera  is  caused  by  im-  I 
pm-e  water  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  this  i 
promotes  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Strong  | 
evidence  of  this  has  been  collected  by  Dr. 
Snow  and  Mr.  Simon.    The  latter,  in  his  j 
report  on  the  last  two  epidemics  of  Lon-  I 
don  as  affected  by  impure  water,  gives  us  i 
a  statement  of  the  mortality  among  the  | 
consumers  of  water,  supplied  by  two  com-  : 
panics  drawino;  their  water  from  distinct  | 
sources,  but  distributing  it  in  the  same  , 
district,  at  the  same  time,  and  among  the 
same  class  of  people  ;  the  pipes  of  the  two  ' 
companies  being  laid  pretty  evenly  in  the  i 
same  areas,  in  many  places  running  side  { 
by  side  in  the  same  streets,  and  the  houses 
supplied  pretty  equally  distributed.    The  '■ 
Water   Companies   were    the    Lambeth  i 
Water  Company  and  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxliall  Company.    The  first  drew  their 
supply  at  Ditton,  above  the  influence  of 
the  Loudon  sewage  and  tidal  flux,  the 
last  from  the  river  near  Vauxhall  and 
Chelsea.    The  Lambeth  supply  was  tole- 
rably pure,  the  Vauxhall  Company's  very 
impure.    The  deaths  in  the  houses  sup- 
plied by  the  Lambeth  Company  were  at 
the  rate  of  37  to  every  10,000  living ;  in 
those   supplied   by  the  Southwark   and 
Vauxhall,  at  the  rate  of  130  to  every 
10,000  living.     The  population  drinking 
the  foul  water  appears  to  have  suffered  3^ 
times  as  much  as  that  drinking  the  pure 
water.    This  seems  to  be  an  experiment 
as  free  as  Dossible  from  error  :  the  dodu- 


lected  from  the  immediate  neighhorhood 
of  dwelling-houses  and  on  which  the 
Cholera  discharges  had  been  thrown.  Im- 
pure water  alone  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce Cholera.  There  are  instances  of 
freedom  from  the  disease  with  bad  water 
supply  in  the  same  way  as  there  are  with 
vitiated  atmospheres  already  mentioned. 

Bad  F(K)d. — Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Report 
on  the  Epidemic  of  1848-49,  says,  "Seve- 
ral marked  examples  were  brought  under 
my  notice  where  violent  attacks  of  Cholera 
were  distinctly  traceable  to  the  use  of 
putrid  fish,  bad  pickled  pork,  decayed 
cheese,"  &c.  Dr.  Carpenter  quotes  Dr. 
Brittan  as  authority  for  the  iitct  of  an 
outbreak  of  Cholera  and  Choleraic  diar- 
rhoea among  a  number  of  school  children, 
who  had  eaten  plentifully  of  spoiled 
oysters,  and  by  which  eleven  of  the  suf- 
ferers lost  their  lives.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  India 
it  was  thought  that  many  attacks  were 
caused  by  the  eating  of  diseased  rice.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  attacked  a  few  hours  after  eating 
hermetically  sealed  fish.  In  this  class  of 
causes  may  be  included  the  noxious  effects 
of  purgative  medicines  given  during 
Cholera.  Numerous  Indian  writers  re- 
cognize the  mischief  produced  by  these. 
I  &lieve  that  this  is  not  conflnea  to  the 
saline  and  hydrogogue  purgatives  only. 
I  have  seen  milder  purgatives  followed  by 
Cholera.  Sir  li.  Martin  and  Twining 
caution  us  against  administering  during 
Cholera  times  any  purgative  medicines 
likely  to  operate  in  the  early  morning ; 
t.e.,  about  the  time  that  the  first  symp- 
toms of  Cholera  generally  commence. 

Regiments  marching. — In  Madras  these 
seem  to  have  been  very  liable  to  Cholera, 
as  shown  by  Kogers,  Lorimer,  and  Bal- 
four. From  Dr.  Rogers's  Report  on  the 
Asiatic  Cholera  in  the  regiments  of  the 
Madras  army  from  1828-44,  this  is  shown 
both  for  European  and  native  corps. 
Large  bodies  or  regiments  or  parties  of 
European  recruits  en  route  to  join  their 
corps  have  suffered  greatly.  On  the  other 
hand,  treasure  parties,  consisting  of 
smaller  numbers  of  men,  from  ten  or 
twenty  to  a  maximum  of  100  or  200  men, 
have  suffered  little.  Thus  in  the  Euro- 
pean corps  the  ratio  of  marches  attacked 
to  marches  unattacked  has  been  23'92  oer 
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predisposing  causes  which  act  more  se- 
verely for  reasons  shown  on  large  than  on 
Buiall  bodies  of  moving  troops.  The  ad- 
herence of  Cholera  to  troops  moving  seems 
at  variance  with  the  beneticial  effects  so 
often  experienced  on  moving  troops  out 
of  infected  cantonmenls  in  Cholera  epi- 
demics. The  diiference  is  probably  due 
to  there  being  less  fatigue,  less  crowding, 
better  conservancy,  and.  more  hopefulness 
and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  men  leav- 
ing infected  cantonments  for  a  short  time, 
than  in  the  case  of  ordinary-  marches.  It 
has  been  known  that  a  regiment  suffering 
severely  from  Cholera  in  camp  on  the 
march  has  lost  it  on  getting  into  barracks. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
the  case  of  H.  M.  63d  Regiment,  which 
suffered  extremely  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  march  from  Poonah  to  Bellary,  but 
entirely  lost  the  disease  in  two  or  three 
days  after  getting  into  barracks  in  the 
unhealthy  station  of  Bellary.  In  this 
case  prolmbly  extreme  heat  in  tents,  over- 
crowding, and  fatigue  in  the  month  of 
April  acted  as  powerful  predisposing 
causes.  H.  M.  8Gtn  Regiment,  which  suf 
fered  so  severely  at  Kurrachee  in  1846, 
had  come  off  a  long  and  fatiguing  march 
from  Upper  Scinde. 

Ivflnencea  belonging  to  the  Individual. — 
Sex. — This  has  but  little  influence.  In 
London  in  1849  the  percentage  of  deaths 
to  living  was  '67  in  the  male  and  "65  in 
the  female ;  in  lunatic  asylums  6*4  for 
males,  and  6*6  for  females;  the  attacks 
8  "9  for  males  and  11 '6  for  females.  In 
India  we  can  depend  on  the  returns  of  the 
European  corps  only,  and  the  numbers 
are  probably  too  small  to  be  relied  on  to 
show  the  comparalive  liability  of  the 
sexes.  Ewart's  tobies  give  privates  1'74 
per  cent.,  and  women  1"58  per  cent,  ad- 
missions to  strength,  and  among  privates 
•70  per  cent.,  and  women  '50  per  cent,  of 
deaths  to  strength.  Age. — Mr.  Grainger 
states  that  the  liability  to  fatal  attacks 
increases  after  the  age  of  flHy  in  both 
sexes ;  the  ages  from  five  to  forty-five 
having  the  lowest  comparative  mortality. 
In  India  in  1861  the  influence  of  age  was 
hardly  perceptible.  According  to  Dr. 
Gull,  in  England  it  was  most  fatal  to 
those  under  one  year  and  over  fifty-five, 
corresponding,  indeed,  with  the  general 
tendency  to  mortality  in  England. 


;  vice  was  shortest  apparently  suffered  the 
j  most.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  strength 
I  falls  from  7 '7  per  cent,  among  men  of  less 
j  than  two  years'  Indian  service  to  3'5  per 
'  cent,  among  men  who  have  served  more 
,  than  ten  years.  .  .  .  The  proper  investi- 
I  gation  of  this  subject  must  be  left  to  fu- 
ture observers.    It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  influence  exercised  by  length  of 
residence  in  India  upon  the  liability  to 
Cholera  is  as  little  important  as  that  of 
the  other  predisposing  causes  that  have 
been  already  noticed. " 

Previous  Health.— Both  the  strong  and 
the  weak  are  susceptible  of  Cholera.  Mr. 
Thom  states  that  some  of  the  most  robust 
men  of  the  86th  were  struck  down  at  Kur- 
rachee. There  are  often  seen  in  the  Cal- 
cutta hospitals,  cholera-stricken,  the  stout, 
rosy,  muscular  Affghan,  as  fine  specimens 
of  men,  in  bone  and  muscle,  as  can  possi- 
bly be  conceived.  Doubtlessly  previous 
debilitating  disease  influences  the  mortal- 
ity. It  is  not  so  certain  that  it  greatly 
increases  the  susceptibility,  though  Dr. 
Morehead  mentions  that  cachectic  and  de- 
bilitating diseases  appeared  to  have  had  a 
strong  predisposing  effect  on  the  attacked 
in  the  hospital  at  Bombay.  Scurvy  and 
diarrha?a  have  probably  some  predisposing 
influence.  In  Dr.  Gull's  report  it  appears 
that  little  predisposition  was  caused  by 
previous  disease,  and  Dr.  Gairdner  men- 
tions that  the  post-mortem  examinations 
in  Edinburgh  showed  very  little  disease 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  there  of 
Cholera.  In  India,  in  1861,  the  sick  in 
hospital  furnished  13  "5  per  cent,  of  cases 
to  strength,  while  the  men  in  barracks 
afforded  l)ut  4'7  per  cent. ;  but  there  were 
probably  other  causes  than  mere  predis- 
position at  work  in  this  instance. 

HabiU. — I  believe  that  these  have  less 
influence  upon  the  susceptibility  to  Chol- 
era than  has  been  supposed.  Persons  in 
whom  habits  of  intemperance  have  estab- 
lished organic  disease  of  liver  or  kidneys 
may  be  less  hable  to  recover  when  at- 
tacked, but  the  real  degree  of  susceptibil- 
ity engendered  by  intemperance  has  not 
been  completely  ascertained.  In  India  in 
1861  the  intemperate  were  more  subject 
to  attacks  than  the  abstemious,  but  their 
chance  of  recovery  in  the  attack  was  bet- 
ter. However,  the  numbers  tested  were 
small. 
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officers.  Fatigue,  want,  grief,  fright,  Iwive 
doubtless  some  degree  ot  predisposing  in- 
fluence, though  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
estimate  the  amount  iu  figures.  Uf  these, 
fatigue  is  probably  the  most  injurious. 

Probably  most  of  the  causes  mentioned 
above  may  be  considered  as  predisposing 
causes.  Impure  air  and  water  may  con- 
vey the  exciting  cause,  but  this  will  be 
presently  referred  to.  None  of  these  in 
themselves  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce Cholera,  though  they  may  all  render 
it  more  fatal.  The  existence  of  all  the 
conditions  mentioned,  both  before  and 
after  Cholera  epidemics,  without  produ- 
cing the  disease  shows  that  some  special 
a^ent  or  cause  must  be  present  to  give 
rise  to  it.  Before  entering  uixjn  the  ques- 
tion of  this  specific  cause  it  will  be  well  to 
mention  some  points  in  the  natural  his- 
toiy  of  Cholera  not  yet  spoken  of. 

Bealthof  Cotmnunitiesoefore  and  dtaring 
Cholera  Epidemics. — In  Europe  a  preva- 
lence of  several  zymotic  diseases  has  been 
noticed  in  these  periods  ;  particularly  ty- 
phus fever,  influenza,  and  diarrhoea.  The 
increase  of  ttuxes  was  so  great  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  1848  that  Cholera  in 
England  was  looked  for  long  before  its 
amvaL  There  was  also  an  increase  of 
U^phus  fever.  Dangerous  and  fatal  in- 
fluenza preceded  the  epidemics  of  1832 
and  1848.  Diarrhoea  is  constantly  pres- 
ent during  Cholera.  In  London,  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1849,  not- 
withstanding the  large  mortality  from 
Cholera,  the  deaths  from  typhus  fever 
were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  four 
preceding  corresponding  periods ;  them- 
selves of  remarkably  high  mortality.  In- 
India,  diarrhoea  constantly  prevails  dur- 
ing epidemics,  but  the  precedence  and 
concurrence  of  other  zymotic  diseases  is 
not  so  well  made  out.  Cholera,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  banish  them. 

From  the  above  we  seem  justified  in 
inferring  that  circumstances  similar  to 
those  which  favor  Cholera  promote  also 
the  spread  of  the  other  zymotic  diseases. 

Limitalwn  of  Areas  of  Cholera.  —  This 
is  sometimes  singularly  abrupt.  It  has 
been  known  to  attack  persons  on  one  side 
of  a  street,  of  a  camp,  or  a  town,  only. 
In  1848-49  it  attacked  one  side  of  a  small 
village  in  Argyleshire,  and  confined  itself 
exactly  to  one  side  of  the  town,  which 
consuited  only  of  one  main  street,  divided 


the  9th  Lancers  on  its  passage  up  the 
Ganges  in  1842.  The  regiment  travelled 
in  boats,  by  wings,  and  at  separate  times. 
"When  the  lefl  wing  reached  Monghir, 
although  there  had  been  no  communica- 
tion with  the  shore.  Cholera  broke  out  in 
it,  and  continued  with  the  detaclmient  for 
about  twelve  days,  until  it  had  got  beyond 
the  infected  districts.  When  the  right 
wing  reached  Monghir,  it,  also,  was  at- 
tacked, and  lost  the  disease  exactly  at  the 
same  place  that  the  other  did.  "fhe  lim- 
ited area  of  infection  has  been  tested  by 
the  good  effects  of  moving  troops  into 
camp  when  suffering  from  the  disease. 
Numerous  instances  of  this  are  on  record  ; 
among  the  latest  some  are  afforded  in  the 
Cholera  Commission  Beport  for  the  out- 
break of  1861.  A  move  of  a  few  miles  is 
generally  sufficient. 

Mode  of  Invasion  of  Localities. — We  find 
that  both  In  India  and  Europe' it  is  often 
preceded  by  diarrhoea,  sometimes  for 
months,  as  in  England  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  1849.  Then  a  few  cases  of 
Cholera  appear,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
epidemic  sets  in  severely.  At  other  times 
the  extreme  violence  shows  itself  rapidly 
and  suddenly  after  the  prevalence  of  a 
few  cases  for  a  few  days,  as  at  Kurrachee. 
Of  this  oiitbreak  Mr.  Thom  says :  "  It 
suddenly  burst  forth  in  a  few  hours  in 
every  European  regiment,  whether  in 
camp  or  in  oarracks,  in  every  tent  or  in 
every  house,  and  it  was  at  its  acme  in 
forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  when  in- 
stead of  spreading  further  it  gradually 
and  steadily  declined.  Now,  it  appears 
that  for  some  days  or  even  weeks  a  few 
cases  had  appeared  in  the  native  town  of 
Kurrachee,  but  there  also,  at  the  same 
period,  the  maladv  became  suddenly  gen- 
eral over  the  whole  place. "  In  Paris,  in 
1832,  Dr.  Baly  relates,  that  in  eighteen 
days  from  its  commencement  it  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  had  already  ex- 
tended to  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  and 
had  been  fatal  to  7000  people.  In  Lord 
Hastings's  camp  in  1817,  6000  people  died 
within  the  first  five  days  of  its  appear- 
ance. 

Departure  of  Cholera  Epidemics. — These 
often  leave  a  place  rapidly,  sometimes 
after  sudden  atmospheric  changes.  At 
Dumdum,  in  1859,  Dr.  Hugh  Macpherson 
reports  that  a  violent  outbreak  occurred 
and  carried  off  one-sixth  of  a  detachment 
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of  the  mortality  diminishes,  the  recoveries  j 
to  attacks  are  more  numerous,  and  fiualty  . 
the  disease  disappears.  In  England  in 
1848-49  the  epidemic  was  about  three  { 
montlis  from  the  commencement  of  its 
decline  to  its  flnal  disappearance  from  the 
country ;  having  prevailed  about  sixteen 
months.  Cholera  is  apt  to  leave  a  place 
for  a  time,  and  then  return  tu  it,  and  be 
as  severe  on  its  second  as  on  its  first  visi- 
tation. In  1848-49,  Cholera  prevailed 
slightly  at  Sunderland  from  October  to 
January,  was  absent  for  a  mouth,  re- 
turned with  severity,  subsided  for  two  , 
months,  and  returned  a  third  time  with  , 
still  greater  violence.  The  epidemics  do  . 
not  break  out  simultaneously  all  over  a  | 
country,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  often 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  in  several 
distant  places  at  the  same  time  ;  thus,  the 
epidemic  of  1848-49  first  showed  itself  on 
the  same  day  in  Edinburgh,  Sunderland, 
and  Hounslow.  It  broke  out  at  Malta, 
Palermo,  and  Gozo  at  the  same  time.  It 
appears  that  Cholera  epidemics  have  a 
tendency  to  reach  their  climax  over  large 
areas  at  about  the  same  time.  Dr.  Baly 
states  that  the  period  of  the  greatest  in- 
tensity of  the  epidemic  of  1848-49  was,  I 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  August  and 
September ;  thus,  of  226  places  affected, 
61  suffered  most  in  August  and  118  in 
September,  or  179  out  of  226,  in  those 
two  months.  Also  that  in  large  towns  or 
cities  there  was  the  same  general  ap- 
proach to  simultaneousness,  as  appeared 
m  a  comparison  of  different  counties  and 
of  different  towns  one  with  another.  Oc- 
casionally in  epidemics  a  smaller  climax 
is  noticed,  and  there  also  is  a  simultane- 
ouisness  in  the  j^riod  of  this ;  that  for 
1848-49  was  in  January,  1849,  when  a  de- 
cline in  the  intensity  of  the  disease  took 
place  pretty  generaliy. 

Cholera  docs  not  spread  uniformly  over 
a  large  area  or  country  ;  it  seems  rather 
to  spread  from  certain  centres  first  at- 
tacked, often  passing  over  places  in  its 
apparent  course,  and  perhaps  subse- 
quently invading  them.  Some  places  in- 
deed, although  m  the  track,  escape  alto- 
gether. It  has  a  tendency,  even  after 
long  intervals,  to  return  to  certain  haunts 
in  the  same  towns;  thus,  certain  places 
which  suffered  greatly  in  1832  were  equally 
attacked  in  1848-49,  and  some  remarkable 
coincidences  occurred  in  illustration.  It 
has  happened  that  the  very  first  house 
invaded  in  1832  gave  the  first  cases  in 
1848. 

Protection  hy  previous  Attacks. — These 
do  not  appear  to  confer  any  immunity  ; 
there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  of 
persona  who  have  had  Cholera  more  than 
once.  Some  writers  have  speculated  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  individuals  being 
diminishea  by  long  exposure  to  Cholera 
atmospheres  without  being  attacked.   The 


opinion  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  good 
foundation. 

Channels  of  Introduction  into  the  Sy^em. 
— Being  ignorant  of  the  nature  <u  the 
poison,  we  cannot  well  say  how  it  enters 
the  blood  ;  it  probably  enters  through  the 
respiratory  or  intestinal  surfaces. 

Incubation, — It  seems  that  tliis  may  be 
very  short  for  many  cases ;  perhaps  two 
or  three  days,  or  even  less.  Of  course  if 
we  include  the  Choleraic  diarrhoeas  and 
those  cases  which  show  other  preliminary 
disturbances,  mentioned  hereafter,  we 
must  allow  a  much  longer  time.  In  the 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  referred 
to  in  the  paragraphs  on  'Contagion,  the 
period  of  incubation  does  not  seem  to  have 
exceeded  forty  hours.  When  Cholera 
breaks  out  in  ships  at  sea  several  days 
afl«r  leaving  port,  the  attacks  are  probu^ 
bly  due  to  freshly  acting  causes.  [Espe- 
cially when  (as  happened  with  a  number 
of  vessels  in  1849-.50  between  Europe  and 
America)  the  outbreak  commences  upon 
a  vessel  which  has  been  as  much  as  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  from  land,  and  when 
no  Cholera  existed  at  its  port  of  departure, 
the  only  rational  explanation  is  that  the 
Cholera  cause,  being  migratory  indepen- 
dently of  human  transportation,  was  pre- 
sent in  the  atmasphere  through  which  the 
vessel  passed  in  its  voyage.  One  of  the 
Copes'  line  of  packet  ships  between  Liver- 
pool and  Philadelphia  was  so  attacked  at 
sea  in  1850.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
greatest  number  of  new  cases  and  deaths 
occurred,  a  large  icebei^  came  in  sight, 
lowering  the  temperature  many  degrees. 
From  tliat  time  the  Cholera  on  hoard 
«eased  ;  no  new  cases  occurred. — H.] 

Mortality  to  Pnpttlations. — This  varies 
for  different  epidemics  and  in  different 
districts.  In  1848-49,  in  Dr.  Baly's  re- 
port, we  find  that  the  deaths  were  30  to 
every  10,000  living  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  mortality  was  not  evenly  distributed : 
the  inland  districts  giving  17  per  10,000, 
and  the  coast  districts  50  per  10,000,  and 
404  di-stricts  7  per  10,000,  and  85  districts 
in  which  there  were  none.  The  denser 
the  population  to  the  square  mile,  the 
greater  the  comparative  mortality ;  thus 
a  population  of  915  to  the  square  mile 
gave  05  deaths  per  10,000,  and  235  inhab- 
itants, 7  per  10,000.  In  India  among 
the  European  troops,  according  to  Ewart. 
the  deaths  to  strength  of  the  men  for  7 
years  was  annually  0*70  per  cent.,  or  70 
per  10,000  ;  of  the  officers,  0-12,  or  12  per 
10,000.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  mortality  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  India  from  Cholera  or  any  other 
disease.  The  susceptibility  of  populations 
is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  a 
large  number  of  attacks  not  fatal  are 
never  rejwrted,  and  therefore,  except  in 
the  case  of  troops,  no  reports  are  to  be 
depended  on.    In  India,  Dr.  Ewart  places 
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the  liability  of  European  troops  to  attack 
at  174  aniiuaUy  per  10,000  for  the  nieu, 
and  73  annually  per  10,000  for  oflScere. 
In  India  the  percentage  of  attacks  is  much 
higher  for  £uropean  than  for  native 
troops.  The  Cholera  Commission  has 
shown  that  the  native  prisoners  in  gaols 
have  a  liability  nearly  the  same  as  the 
European  troops. 

Diffusion  of  Chokra. — This  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.    Setting  aside  for  the 
present  the  question  of  contagion,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  the  facts  of  the  dilfli- 
sioD  of  Cholera  by  human  intercourse. 
From  the  mass  of  evidence  on  this  point, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  spread,  in  some  man- 
ner, by  such  means.     Dr.  Barry,  in  the 
Indian  Annals,  for  18.54,  relates  that  Chol- 
era made  its  appearance  in  the  military 
hospital,  at    Gowalparah,   on    the    27th 
April,  and  that  several  cases  afterwards 
occurred.     The  first  case  was  that  of  a 
sepoy  who  had  just  arrived  with  a  detach- 
ment irom  Gowhatty.     Now,  there  was 
no  Cholera  at  Gowhatty  when  he  left,  and 
none  at  Gowalparah  when  he  arrived ; 
but  the   whole    detachment    had,   forty 
hours   before,    passed    through    a    place 
called  Palasbarree,  where  it  was  raging. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  sick  man  brought 
the  disease  with  him  from  thence.    It 
spread,  but  not  fiist,  and  the  first  cases 
which  occurred  at  Gowalparah  were  from 
those  who  passed  through  Palasbarree, 
their  conuaues  who  waited  upon  them  in 
hospital,  and  the  sick  soldiers  in  the  hos- 
pital into  which  they  were  received.   The 
dispersion  of  the  children  of  the  Tooting 
school  on  account  of  the  fearflil  outbreak 
of  Cholera  among  them,  in  1848,  was  at- 
tended with  attacks  and  deaths  among 
ihe  children  removed,  and  seizures  among 
the  inmates  of  some  of  the  establishments 
ioto  which  thev  were  received,  although 
there  was  at  the  time  no  Cholera  in  the 
institntions  or  surrounding  neighborhood. 
In  the  Beport  of  the  Indian  Cholera  Com- 
mittee on  the  epidemic  of  18(jl,  some  re- 
martable  fects  are  stated  with  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  Cholera  into  Gur- 
whal  and  Kumaon  in  1852.    The  Report 
«js,  "The   districts   of  Kumaon  and 
British  Gurwhal  lie  entirely  within  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  on  the  borders  of 
Bnhilcnnd.    Thev  cover  an  area  of  12,000 
square  miles.      The   population  is  very 
«*nty,  scattered    for  the  roost  part  in 
smU  villages,  which  are  often  separated 
■rom  one  another  bv  vast  mountains  and 
to^  of  forest,     "flipse  districts  are  cut 
OB  from  the  plains  of  Northern  India  by 
«n  uninhabited  belt  of  forest,  and  by  the 
w»inpyand  almost  deserted  region  called 
™  Terai.    These  tracts,  some  twentv 
?"1«»  in  breadth,  effectually  cut  off  the 
Msbitants  of  the  mountains  from  those 
"  the  plains.    Tlie  intercourse  between 


them  is  at  all  times  very  little,  and  con- 
fined to  a  few  particular  lines  leading  to 
places  of  pilgrimage  or  trade.  Cholera  is 
generally  as  completely  absent  from  these 
mountains  as  from  any  part  of  Europe, 
but  it  has  occasionally  spread  among 
their  inhabitants  epidemically  with  great 
violence."  Mr.  J.  Strachey,  C.S.,  the  able 
president  of  the  Cholera  Commission,  ibr- 
merly  in  civil  charge  of  the  Hill  District 
of  Gurwhal,  mentions  the  following  facts, 
which  occurred  under  his  own  immediate 
observation  :  "  In  the  early  part  of  18.'>2, 
extensive  works  of  irrigation  were  in  pro- 
gress at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in 
Kumaon,  in  the  Bhabur"  (the  strip  of 
forest  land  which  divides  the  mountains 
from  the  plains),  "  of  which  Mr.  Colvin 
has  spoken  in  his  note.  Several  thousand 
worknien  were  collected  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  neighboring  hill.  Cholera 
broke  out  among  these  people  with  great 
virulence,  and  they  fled  panic-stricken  to 
their  homes,  which  were  generally  at  a 
distance  of  several  days'  journey  m  the 
interior  of  the  hills.  Up  to  this  time 
Cholera  had  been  unheard  of  in  Gurwhal, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. This  is  a  fact  which  was  carefully 
inquired  into  and  thoroughly  ascertained. 
Many  of  the  workpeople  who  had  fled 
ftom  the  Bhabur  died  upon  the  way  to 
their  homes ;  many  others  were  attacked 
when  they  reache<l  their  villages.  Then 
Cholera  broke  out  among  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  villages,  commencing  in 
very  many  instances  in  the  families  of  the 
men  who  had  brought  the  disease  from 
below.  For  a  considerable  time  Cholera 
was  entirely  confined  to  places  which  had 
been  in  direct  communication  with  per- 
sons suffering  frf)m  the  disease,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  it  had  become  im- 
possible any  longer  to  trace  such  connec- 
tion, and  Cholera  became  generally  epi- 
demic in  the  hills.  Many  of  the  flrst  cases 
were  carefully  investigated  ;  it  appeared 
to  be  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  in  many  instances  Cholera 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  villages 
until  the  arrival  of  the  men  from  the 
Bhabur,  who  were  the  first  attacked  by 
it There  were  no  other  circum- 
stances that  could  he  discovered  which 
appeared  to  throw  even  the  possibility  of 
doubt  upon  the  fact  that  Cholera  was 
brought  by  human  intercourse  into  a  dis- 
trict which,  un  to  that  time,  had  been 
perfectly  free  from  every  sign  of  the  dis- 
ease.'" There  are  other  instances  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Strachey,  communicated  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Colvin,  C.a,  and  Dr.  F.  Pear- 
son, Superintendent  of  Vaccination  in  Ku- 
maon, and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred. 

['  Yet,  since  the  epidemic  miifralfj,  why 
shonld  it  not,  per  »c,  reach  "the  hills"  later 
than  the  lower  villages  ? — H.] 
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Although  it  is  probable  that  Cholera  is 
spread  by  humau  intercourse,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  it  originates  in  places  without 
it  being  po^ible  to  trace  any  previous 
comuiunication  with  infected  persons. 
This  has  happened  over  and  over  again  in 
towns  and  large  establishments  in  which 
the  outbreaks,  after  the  greatest  persever- 
ance, could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any 
previous  exposure  to  infection.  Its  ap- 
pearance at  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Western  Is- 
lands of  Scotland,  is  as  strong  an  instance 
as  can  be  given.  This  island  was  cut  ofi 
from  all  comuiunication  with  the  main- 
land, and  yet  the  disease  appeared  in  it 
suddenly  without  a  trace  of  importation. 
In  1848,  Dr.  Parkes  could  not  trace  any 
contagious  origin  for  the  first  cases  occur- 
ring in  London. 

Contagion  of  Cholera. — The  fact  of  the 
diffusion  of  Cholera  by  human  intercourse 
leads  us  to  inquire  how  this  operates,  and 
to  the  question  of  the  Contagion  of  Cholera. 
Diflusion  by  contagion  does  not  negative 
the  possibihty  of  an  origin  independent  of 
infection.  Ihe  majority  of  medical  men 
in  India,  accustomed  to  see  Cholera  year 
after  year,  to  be  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Cholera  sick,  and  to  see  the  gene- 
ral immunity  of  hospital  attendants  and 
of  themselves,  doubt  the  contagiousness. 
Some  physicians,  however,  think  differ- 
ently. It  docs  not  seem  proved  that  con- 
tagion can  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  volatile 
poi!<on  emanating  from  the  sick  and  rapidly 
infecting  the  health.  It  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  disprove  that  there  may  not  be 
some  form  of  poison  which  may  not  be 
volatile,  or  which  may  require  time  to  be- 
come so,  or  to  develop  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties and  ca{)ability  of  infection.  A 
volatile  poison,  at  all  strong  in  its  action, 
would  be  most  dangerous  to  all  about  the 
sick,  and  yet  in  India  the  medical  men, 
nur.ses,  hospital  coolies,  sweepers,  and 
others  who  are  constantly  engaged  about 
the  sick,  do  not  appear  to  be  more  liable 
than  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  spreads  from  bed  to  bed  in  a 
ward ;  on  the  contrary,  when  people  are 
attacked  in  hospital  tliey  lie  generally  in 
a  distant  comer,  or  in  another  ward.  I 
liave  noticed  this  over  and  over  again ; 
and  though  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  large  hospital  of  the  Medical  CoUege 
at  Calcutta  for  nianr  years,  I  do  not  recol- 


tions  will  be  found  in  his  valuable  Clinical 
Besearches  on  Diseases  in  India.  Sir 
Ranald  Martin  states,  that  of  the  five  na- 
tive keepers  and  washers  of  clothes  of  the 
Calcutta  European  General  Hospital,  who 
during  twenty-five  years  had  kept  and 
washed  all  the  hospital  clothing,  not  one 
had  Cholera,  nor  hiad  those  who  assisted 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
dressers  and  sweepers.  In  England,  in 
spite  of  some  suspicious  instances,  the 
washers  of  soiled  linen  and  bedding  do 
not  seem  to  have  suflered  out  of  propor- 
tion to  others.  In  Dr.  Baly's  report,  he 
analyzes  the  reputed  cases  of  contagion 
from  this  cause,  and  shows  that  out  of 
thirty-five  reported  cases  seven  only  seem 
to  support  the  contagion  theory.  It  is  re- 
markiable  that  the  wa.-ihers  of  large  collec- 
tions of  linen,  soiled  by  Cholera  patients, 
in  many  large  hospitals,  did  not  sufler 
seriously  in  1849.  Dr.  Waller  Lewis's  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Health,  in  1849, 
shows  the  error  of  the  assertions  of  conta- 
gion as  regards  the  case  of  a  number  of 
washerwomen  reported  to  have  caught 
the  disease  by  washing  soiled  linen,  and 
whose  cases  he  personally  investigated. 

Against  the  foregoing"  may  be  quoted 
the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Barry  before  re- 
ferred to  ;  also  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  1861,  which  records  that,  as  far  aa 
that  epidemic  was  concerned,  the  patients 
in  hospital  did  suffer  more  than  their  pro- 
portion of  attacks.  Out  of  hospital  the 
cases  to  strength  were  4'7,  the  deatlis  to 
strength  2*9,  and  deaths  to  treated  62-7 
per  cent.  In  hospital,  among  patients, 
the  cases  to  strength  were  13*5,  the  deaths 
to  strength  10*6,  and  the  deaths  to  cases 
78'5  per  cent.  This  applies  to  the  whole 
of  the  troops  attacked  with  the  epidemic 
in  thirteen  stations,  omitting  Meean  Meet 
and  Morar,  in  which  the  proportions  were 
higher  than  the  above.  Including  these 
stations,  the  cases  to  strength  were  14'7, 
the  deaths  to  strength  11-6,  and  the 
deaths  to  cases  79-2  per  cent.  So  that  it  is 
remarked  by  the  Commis-sion  that  "the 
virulence  of  the  disease  among  hospital 
patients  was  clearly  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  it  was  among  the  healthy  strength 
of  the  regiments."  The  medical  officers 
escaped  entirely,  and  subordinate  medical 
establishments,  which  in  such  epidemics 
may  be  said  almost  to  live  in  the  hospital. 
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of  hospital,  there  may  have  been  some-  I 
thing  in  the  situation  of  the  hospitals  | 
themselves  to  account  for  the  disease 
spreading  so  much  in  them.  It  appears 
tliat  in  several  instances  the  epidemic 
broke  out  fii^t  iu  them.  It  is  possible 
that  the  number  of  patients  exposed  was 
too  small  to  render  the  inferences  drawn 
from  their  suffering  free  from  fallacy. 
The  returns  of  the  particular  reguneuts 
show  that  the  greatest  excess  of  dillerence 
was  in  those  in  which  the  patients  in  hos- 
pital were  small,  say  3  to  20.  The  ratio 
m  those  in  which  were  the  two  largest 
numbers,  viz.,  113  and  117,  was  difl'ercnt ; 
one  being  above  and  one  below  the  num- 
bers attacked  in  the  lines. 

Infection  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  dead  body,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  impunity  with  which  an  inn'nonse 
number  of  post-mortem  examinations  | 
have  been  made  in  most  places,  and  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  submitted  to  all 
kinds  of  examination.  Drs.  Mackintosh, 
Aitken,  Gairdner,  and  others  bear  testi- 
mony to  this. 

Portability  of  the  Cholera  Poison. — A 
strong  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Dr. 
E.  Mackinnon  in  his  work  on  i^ublic 
Health,  4c.  "  A  regiment  proceeding  by 
water  down  the  country  had  the  disease 
badly.  It  met  a  corps  coming  up  the 
country,  with  which  it  exchanged  boats  : 
the  disease  stuck  to  ttie  boats,  left  the 
corps  it  first  affected,  and  attacked  the 
new  regiment  which  had  a  clean  bill." 
The  breaking  out  of  Cholera  in  ships 
many  days  at  sea  seems  also  to  show  that 
the  poison  may  be  carried.'  This  docs 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  thrown 
off  by  a  diseased  individual.  For  aught 
we  know,  the  poison  in  any  district  may 
adhere  to  surraces  of  any  kind,  and  be 
carried  about  or  remain  attached  to  walls, 
tc,  until  fitting  circumstances  call  it  into 
action.  When  attached  to  movable  sur- 
faces, it  may  be  transported  to  distant 
places,  and  be  one  of  the  means  of  diffu- 
sion through  human  intercoiuBe.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  period  of  the 
disease  at  which  contagious  emanations 
from  the  sick,  if  there  are  such  miasms, 
are  evolved.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
poison  is  to  be  found  in  the  evacuations 
would  consider  it  to  be  given  off  with  the 
rice-water  stools.  Dr.  W.  Budd  informed 
me  of  a  case  which,  he  thinks,  bears  upon 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  infection 
in  the  convalescent  stages.  A  gentleman 
was  attacked  with  Cholera  in  London, 
and  in  early  convalescence  came  down  to 


four  days  the  lady  was  attacked  and  died. 
There  was  no  Cholera  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  the  time,  though  there  was  some 
in  distant  parts  of  Bristol. 

Of  late  years  Dr.  William  Budd,  of 
Clifton,  has  advocated  the  contagiousness 
of  Cholera  through  the  medium  of  the 
intestinal  discharges.  His  proiK>sitious 
are  these :  Ist.  That  the  disease  is  es- 
sentially contagious  or  communicable ; 
and  2d.  That  it  is  disseminated,  as  he 
believes,  exclusively  by  the  liquid  dis- 
charges from  the  intestinal  canal  of 
Cholera  patients.  Dr.  W.  Budd  believes 
that  the  poison  is  rapidly  multiplied  in 
the  human  body,  and  that  the  rice-water 
discharge  contams  the  product  of  this 
multiplication  and  becomes  a  source  of 
infection,  so  that  from  one  Cholera  pa- 
tient virus  enough  may  arise  to  propagate 
the  disease  to  numerous  persons.  He 
considers  tliat  the  poison  may  be  dissemi- 
nated in  the  following  priuci|Mil  ways: 
1st.  By  the  soiled  hands  of  attendants  on 
the  sick,  a  mode  of  communication  which 
is  probably  very  common  within  the 
limits  of  the  family  circle  ;  2d.  By  means 
of  bed  and  body  hnen,  and  other  articles 
tainted  with  the  rice-water  disduirgcs ; 
and  3d.  Through  the  medium  of  the  soil, 
which,  as  the  discharges  are  liquid,  neces- 
sarily receives  the  great  bulk  of  them. 

Dr.  W.  Budd  thinks  that  from  these 
places  of  deposition  the  poison  may  spread 
itself  by  rising  into  the  air  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  evaporation,  by  percolatinfj  into 
drinking  water,  or  by  atmospheric  disper- 
sion, in  the  form  of  impalpable  dust,  after 
it  has  passed  into  the  dried  state.  He 
considers  that  it  is  a  disease  which  infects  the 
ground.  He  contends  that  the  poison 
may  be  preserved  for  months  or  years  in 
a;  dry  state,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
germs  of  fungi  or  infusoria  may  be,  and 
that  they  may  in  favorable  conditions  be 
brought  into  activity,  and  being  received 
into  the  human  oi^nism,  after  a  very 
short  incubation  produce  the  disease,  and 
by  multiplying  with  enormous  rapidity 
provide  sufficient  material  for  extensive 
infection.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
that  in  unfavorable  circumstances  the 
germs  may  as  rapidly  decay  and  become 
extinct,  and  that  thus  an  epidemic  may 
end.  In  short,  Dr.  W.  Budd  imagines 
germs  capable  of  preserving  a  permanent 
dormant  vitality  with  susceptibility  of 
immense  power  of  reproduction  in  the 
living  bo^,  and  liable  to  mpid  decay 
when  placed  in  unfavorable  circum- 
stances.   These  views  are  very  simple ; 
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establishments  containing  both  male  and  ! 
female  inmates  under  the  same  roof, 
separated  from  each  other  merely  by  walls 
or  partitions,  and  breathing  the  same  air, 
eatmg  the  same  food,  and  drinking  the 
same  water  ;  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  in  the  use  of  separate  privies ; 
the  contamination  of  one  of  these  privies 
by  discharges  thrown  into  it  from  the  first 
Civse  explaining  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence of  suffering  in  the  two  sets  of  per- 
sons. 

Although,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Budd^s 
view,  Cholera  is  contagious,  it  is  so  in  a 
very  different  form  and  manner  than  if  it 
■were  so  by  means  of  a  volatile  or  gaseous 
emanation  proceeding  from  the  sick. 
Doubtlessly  it  explains  the  diffusion  of 
Cholera  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than 
the  ordinarily  received  notion  of  a  conta- 
gious poison,  and  after  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  him  it  would  be  wrong  to  neg- 
lect the  practical  application  of  their 
teaching.  I  tlrink,  however,  that  more 
evidence  is  required  before  it  can  be 
lield  to  be  proved  that  the  specific  excit- 
ing cause  of  Cholera  is  to  be  found  in  the 
discharges  only.  The  theory  will  hardly 
explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease  in  all  cases.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  rapid  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ea.se  in  the  Second  Madras  Europeans, 
mentioned  by  Rogers  ;  its  rapid  ditiusiqn 
at  Kurrachce,  in  1846,  and  in  Paris,  in 
1832,  as  before  stated  ;  or  such  a  case  as 
this,  mentioned  in  Jamison's  report ;  in  a 
cantonment  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
ten  men  of  the  same  regiment  were 
attacked  in  a  single  night,  and  every  case 
proved  fatal — no  fresh  case  happening  in 
the  corps  or  any  other.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  men  were  the  only 
susceptible  persons  in  the  whole  regiment. 
It  may  be  difflcult  to  account  for  the  out- 
break on  any  theory,  but  not  less  so  on 
Dr.  W.  Budd'sthan  on  any  other.  It  ap- 
pears unable  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  Cholera  becomes  milder  in  the 
decline  of  an  epidemic.  The  deaths  to 
cases  are  much  diminished.  We  should 
expect  that  as  the  epidemic  advances  the 
virus  would  be  more  in  quantity,  more 
concentrated,  more  virulent ;  but  such  is 
not  the  ease.  The  susceptibility  in  the 
population  remains  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, because  numerous  cases  occur,  but 


contamination  only.  I  think  that  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
much  of  Cholera  will  not  be  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  much  potency  at  all 
events  in  the  fresh  Cholera  discnarges. 
It  has  been  my  lot,  in  numerous  epi- 
demics, to  see  many  cases  at  a  time,  and 
for  a  long  time  in  my  own  wards ;  to  see 
the  beds,  the  sheets,  the  hands,  of  attend- 
ants, the  floors,  frequently— nay  con- 
stantly— soiled  with  discharges :  to  see  the 
utter  impossibility  of  providing  fresh  beds 
and  fresh  blankets,  &e.  for  every  case  ;  to 
see  abundant  opportunities  for  the  difiii- 
sion  of  the  poison  from  the  discharges ; 
and  yet,  as  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
contagion,  not  to  see  Cholera  spread  in 
the  wards.  If  fresh  Cholera  discharges 
were  so  virulent,  every  bed  next  to  a 
cholera-bed  would  be  a  bed  of  the  disease  ; 
every  bed  and  metal  bed-pan  would  be  a 
source  of  Cholera  to  every  succeeding  pa- 
tient. My  own  observation  is  that  no 
such  evil  results.  The  hospital  sweepers, 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  remove  all  the 
discharges,  do  not  suffer  out  of  proportion 
to  others.  Dr.  Baly's  report  on  this  point 
has  been  already  referred  to.  It  may  be 
that  decomposing  Cholera  discharges  may 
be  more  mischievous,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Pettenkofer.  If,  as  supposed  by 
Dr.  Budd,  the  poison  is  multiplied  so 
rapidly  in  epidemics  as  to  suffice  for  the 
rapid  diffusion  which  takes  place  in  severe 
epidemics,  it  ought  to  be  equally  power- 
ful when  under  observation  in  a  sick 
ward.  The  mode  in  which  Cholera 
spreads  in  w^et  weather  in  India  seems 
adverse  to  its  diffusion  by  the  discharp:e8. 
In  dry  weather,  with  a  strong  wind,  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  Cholera  dust  may 
be  spread  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but 
in  the  rains  of  the  tropics  and  bordering 
countries  we  cannot  trace  this  mode  of 
difilision.  All  matter  infecting  the  ground 
must  be  swept  away  in  the  violent  falls, 
to  which  English  riiin  is  but  a  trifle ;  it 
would,  one  would  suppose,  be  diluted  and 
swept  away  into  rivulets  and  streams,  and 
ultimately  into  great  rivers.  Sometimes 
it  might  overflow  tanks,  but  in  many  parts 
of  Upper  India  the  drinking  water  is  taken 
from  deep  wells ;  and  where  there  are 
tanks,  the  Hindoos  especially  are  careful 
to  keep  them  pure,  so  that  it  is  not  so 
probable  as  may  be  supposed  that  they 
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other,  au  influence  upon  the  spread  of 
Cholera.  There  are  yet  many  poiDts  that 
require  elucidation  to  prove  tliat  the 
Cholera  poison  multipliesi  in  the  liuman 
body,  though  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  cases  of  niauy  other  epidemic  diseases, 
so  that  the  specific  agent  is  contained  pitr 
et  simple  in  the  rice-water  stools.  It  would 
seem  that  they  are  the  congenial  soil  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  poison,  rather 
than  the  direct  source.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  mankind  that  Dr.  W. 
Budd's  views  should  prove  correct.  It 
would  then  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dire  pesti- 
lence. 

[In  the  absence,  however,  of  amr  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  correctness  of  those 
views,  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  should 
have  met  with  so  large  an  acquiescence  as 
they  have,  in  England  and  America,  East 
Indian  medical  authorities  do  not  sustain 
them ;  in  Germany  Pettenkofer  has  op- 
posed them,  and  in  France  they  are,  at 
least,  not  generally  accepted.  The  disad- 
vantage ofmaintaining,  without  proof,  that 
the  stools  of  Cholera  patients  only  convey 
the  "  contagium"  of  the  disease,  i8,thiit 
the  attention  of  sanitarians  and  the  gene- 
ral public  is  thus  diverted  from  the  need- 
ful care  of  other  excretions  and  material 
of  organic  decomposition,  all  of  which  is 
promotive  of  the  spread  of  Cholera. — H.] 

CryjiU)gamk  Tlteorles  />/  Cholera. — 
Chemical  analysis  of  the  air  has  thrown 
no  light  on  the  cause  of  Cholera.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  prolonged  micro- 
scopic examination  of  stniinea  air,  as  ii» 
the  method  of  Pasteur,  might  be  more  suc- 
cessful. Dr.  Cowdell  has  advocated  the 
cryptogamic  origin  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Bi'itton  made  some  careful  examinations 
of  air  collected  by  an  apparatus  from 
Cholera  rooms,  and  discovered  therein 
some  bodies  which  resembled  others  found 
by  Dr.  Swayne  and  himself  in  the  rice- 
water  discharges,  and  by  Dr.  W.  Budd  in 
the  -water  of  districts  infected  with 
Cholera.  Tliese  were  afterwards  shown 
by  Mr.  Busk  to  be  starch-granules,  and  a 
species  of  uredo  or  blight.  Mr.  Rainey, 
Dr.  K.  D.  Thomson,  arid  Dr.  Ilassnil  ex- 
amined the  air  in  the  epidemic  of  18.53- 
54.  The  two  former  made  an  extensive 
series  of  observations  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  Although  all  these  observers 
found  organic  forms  in  abundance,  they 
did  not  discover  any  special  cause  for 
Cholera  in  those  organisms.  Neverthe- 
less, there  seems  much  that  is  attractive 
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never  had  leisure  to  undertake  such  inves- 
tigations. Many  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
served during  the  march  of  Cholera  epi- 
demics might  be  explained  much  more 
satisfactorily  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
excitiug  cause  being  masses  of  organisms 
moving  in  obedience  to  atmospheric  im- 
pulses and  currents,  than  by  most  otlier 
theories.  They  might  nuiltiply  wherever 
they  found  a  httiug  nidus,  which  might 
be  m  privy  atmospheres,  or  in  air  abound- 
ing in  emanations  from  decaying  and 
putrefying  matter,  or  in  crowded  rooms, 
and  mdeed,  all  vitiated  atmo.splieres. 
They  might  appear  to  impart  an  infecting 
character  to  the  choleraic  discliarges  by 
multiplying  enormously  in  them. 

[Klob  cf  Vienna,  ThomS  of  Cologne, 
and  Uallier  of  Jena,  have  asserted  the 
discovery  of  peculiar  fungi  in  the  stools  of 
Cholera  patients.  Hallier  ascribes  the 
Cholera  fungus,  which  he  calls  Mrocj/.ttis,  to 
the  rice  plant  as  its  first  habtUil.  Assistant 
Surgeon  T.  R.  Lewis,  of  the  British  army 
in  India,  in  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  failed  to  find  confirmation  of  Hal- 
lier's  tlieory.  It  has  been  opposed,  also, 
by  Berkeley,  the  eminent  cryptogamic 
botanist.  Loesch  of  St.  Petersburgh,  ob- 
served multitudes  of  ccrcomonads  in  Cho- 
lera discharges.  Possibly,  the  presence  in 
extraordinary  numbers,  of  minute  organ- 
isms not  specific  or  peculiar,  may  become 
a  morbific  cause  :  as  trichince,  which  are 
almost  or  quite  innocent  while  few  in 
number,  produce  fatal  derangement  of  the 
system  when  they  accumulate  in  millions. 

Even  if  specific  organism  causative  of 
Cholera  be  not  discovered,  since  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  be  ultra-microscopic 
in  minuteness,  we  may  still  hold  the  view 
that,  for  this  and  analogous  diseases,  the 
"germ  theory"  has  in  its  favor  a  large 
preponderance  of  probability. — H.] 

After  allowing  all  possible  latitude  to 
the  dissemination  of  Cholera  by  human 
intercourse,  which  may  include  the  diffti- 
sion  by  gaseous  emanations  acting  directly 
through  the  atmosphere,  or  through  fo- 
mites,  or  the  diffusion  through  the  Cho- 
lera evacuations,  it  appears  that  we  are 
still  unable  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  its 
origin  in  a  place,  and  its  spread  over  the 
land.    Summarily  we  may  say  that  we 
shall  still  want  an  explanation  of  those 
facts  which  show  that  Cholera  will  arise 
without  the  possibility  of  tracing  any  com- 
munication with  the  sick,  or  with  fomites 
or  choleraic  dischai^es.   It  cannot  be  sfviil 
that  the  supposition  of  a  poison,  cloud,  or 
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pricioua  action  could  be  accounted  for,  ' 
would  be  on  the  supposition  of  clouds  of  | 
matter  or  of  fungi  or  infusoria,  limited  in 
their   spread    by  atmospheric    currents, 
sometimes  compressed  into  vertical  strata 
and  touching  the  earth  in  a  thin  line  or 
belt  only,  or  lifted  upwards  by  some  up- 
ward atmospheric  movement,  and  thus 
being  above  the  places  passed  over.     But 
though  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive 
this  mode  of  progression  of  a  mass  of 
organisms  obeying  the  impulses  of  the 
atmosphere,  yet  no  such  organisms  have 
been  hitherto  demonstrated,  and,  indeed, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  against  strong 
periodical  winds  would  seem  to  oppose 
the  view.    May  it  not  be  a  mistake  to 
consider  the  specific  cause  at  all  as  a  sim- 
ple body,  eitlier  generated  from  without, 
and  air-wafled  to  a  particular  spot,  and 
then  multiplying  itself  indefinitely,  or  as 
a  locally-generated  agent,  and  spreading 
over  certain  areas  ?    Might  it  not  be  more 
in  accordance  with  &cts  to  suppose  that 
neither  a   miasm   from  without,  nor  a 
miasm  from  within,  exclusively  contains 
the  specific  poison  V    Might  it  not  be  that 
two  factors  are  needed,  the  one  some  air- 
borne material  or  some  dynamic  modifica- 
tion of  atmospheric  elements  coming  from 
without,  the  other  some  local  element : 
neither  being  potent  unless  united  ?    The 
peculiar  atmosphere  sweeps  along  hither 
and  thither,  and  it  is  only  when  it  meets 
with  the  other  peculiar  substance  that  the 
poison  is  generated.    It  may  be  that  a 
Cholera  evacuation  is  the  most  prolific  of 
the  peculiar  local  agents.    Some  general, 
not  local  law,  seems  to  govern  all  Cholera 
epidemics.    Contagion  from  Cholera  dis- 
charges may  operate,  but  there  must  be 
something  beyond  this.    Contagious  dis- 
eases are  not  epidemics  at  all  times,  even 
in  the  same  places.    In  Lower  Bengal 
every  year  the  native  smallpox  inoculators 
proceed  to  inoculate  patients.    The  dis- 
ease in  these  cases  rarely  spreads.    For 
years  successively  this  may  go  on  without 
evil  results,  and  there  is  no  uncontrolled 
difiusion ;  but  every  few  years  a  wide- 
spreading  epidemic"  of  smallpox,  which 
nothing  seems  to  resist,  sweeps  over  the 
land.    There  is  nothing  discoverably  dif- 
ferent in  the  epidemic  and  the  common 
years— the  same  people,  the  same  habits, 
the  same  places,  the  same  filth,  or  the 
same  absence  of  it.  In  all  the  seasons  there 
is  the  poison.    In  all  the  seasons  there  is 
the  susceptible  population ;  and  yet  how 
different  the  results  1    It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  mere  amount  of  poison 
generated  in  times  of  confluent  smallpox 
makes  the  difference ;  but  even  if  so,  how 
is  it  that  in  one  year  all  the  cases  are  con- 
fluent, in  others  discrete  ?    "Why  has  the 
inoculated  poison  such  a  limited  influence 
in  favorable  years  ?    If  there  be  poison  in 
the  Cholera  stools,  it  may  bear  the  same 


relation  to  Cholera  epidemics  that  the  in 
oculable  virus  of  smallpox  in  healthy  year* 
bears  to  the  destructive  epidemics  of  the 
exceptional  ones;  in  certain  circnmstanceji 
a  sufficient  cause — ^not  the  only  one. 

Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do 
not  know  what  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
Cholera,  we  may  hope  that'  we  are  grasp- 
I  ing  some  of  its  laws.    It  is  impmsible  to 
deny  that  it  riots  &r  and  wide,  indepen- 
I  dently  of  contagion ;  but  we  miist  admit 
j  that  it  may  be  spread  in  some  way  by 
human  intercourse.     This  is  perhaps  more 
I  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  views  of 
I  Dr.  W.  Budd,  than  by  other  modes  of 
I  contagion.    Tlie  influence  of  predisposing 
causes  is  certain,  and  it  is  undoubtM  that 
they  may  be  rendered  less  active.     It  is  to 
I  be  hoped  that  the  Sanitary  Boards  now 
i  permanently  given  to  India  by  the  recom- 
j  meudations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
I  the  SanitaiT  State  of  the  Army  in  India, 
I  will  do  mnch  to  diminish  the  mortalitv  of 
Cholera.    While  grateftil  to  them  for  tfieir 
I  labors  and  recommendations,  we  must  in 
justice  to  the  officers  of  the  Royal  and 
Indian  Medical  Services  state,  that  many 
of  them  had  earnestly  striven  in  the  cause 
'  of  preventive  medicine  long  before  the 
'  committee  was  formed,  and  that  most  of 
the  facts  published  by  it  were  well  known 
I  and   appreciated   by  the   said    services. 
I  Among  those  who  have  worked  in  the 
I  spirit  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  who 
I  have  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
sanitary  science  in  India,  either  by  their 
writings,  by  their  position  about  those 
high  in  power,  or  by  their  oflScial  standing 
or  appointments,  Kenneth,  Mackinnon, 
Martin,  Bedford,  Chevers,  Parkes,  Bal- 
four, Morehead,  Rogers,  Lorimer,  Mac- 
lean, Alexander  Grant,  Forsyth,  Huch 
Macpherson,  Ewart,  Maclennan,  Leith, 
Mouat,  and  P.  Walker  may  be  mentioned 
with  special  honor. 

Symptoms.— The  typical  cases  of  wcll- 
developed  Cholera  present  well-defined 
symptoms.  The  descriptions  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  apply  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of^  Epidemic  Cholera.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  an  attack,  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  are  disturbances  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Then,  in  swift  succession, 
though  not  neceasarily  in  that  order,  the 
circulatory,  respiratory,  muscular,  and 
nervous  systems  suffer.  Then,  in  severe 
cases,  ensues  extreme  depression  of  all  the 
functions  of  life,  which  often  terminates 
in  death.  The  symptoms  are  naturally 
divided  into  periods  or  stages,  which  may 
be  called  those  of  Invasion,  Development, 
Collapse,  and  Reaction. 

Stage  of  Jnccwton.— We  have  not  very 
often  to  deal  practically  with  more  than 
one  or  two  sets  of  symptoms  in  this  stage; 
viz.,  preliminary  disturbances  of  the  bow- 
els.   There  are  doubtless  other  preUmi- 
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nary  sigas  ■which  are  sometimes  felt  for  a 
few'hoiu-s,  or  even  days,  by  patients,  be- 
fore passing  into  the  well-marked  stages. 
Twining,  Annesley,  Orton,  and  others 
mention  among  tliese  preliminary  symp- 
toms a  feelins  of  malaise,  oppression  of 
epi^trimn,  depression  or  spirits,  pallid, 
anxious,  and  sorrowful  cast  of  counte- 
nance, sense  of  exhaustion,  vertigo,  noise 
in  the  ears,  headache,  tremor,  and  sense 
of  debility.  Annesley  gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  sensations  of  a  patient, 
related  by  himself  to  his  surgeon,  Mr. 
CoUedge :  "I  must  knock  off  work,  I  feel 
unable  to  do  more,  but  do  not  know  what 
is  the  matter ;  I  have  only  a  little  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  rumbling  in  the  cuts." 
Mr.  CoUedge  says,  sighing,  peevisWess, 
and  uneasiness  accompanied  these  com- 

glaints.  Annesley  relates  a  case  in  which, 
'om  the  countenance  of  the  patient,  he 
suspected  the  approach  of  Cholera,  and 
in  which  he  contented  himself  with  merely 
watching  him.  Nine  hours  elapsed  after 
the  establishment  of  his  suspicions  from 
premonitory  signs,  before  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, and  spasm  appeared.  Without  doubt, 
after  making  due  allowances  for  the  fan- 
cies and  terror  of  people  during  Cholera 
epidemics,  preliminary  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system  liave  occurred,  and  should 
not  be  made  light  of.  But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged ttutt  in  the  majority  of  cases 
no  such  forewamings  are  perceived.  A 
premonitory  symptom  for  which  medical 
aid  is  often  called,  during  Cliolera  epi- 
demics, is  diarrhoea.  The  disease  itself 
often  begins  suddenly  with  purging  or 
vomiting,  but  in  numerous  cases  there  is 
relaxation  of  the  bowels  for  some  days  or 
hours  before  the  real  attack  begins :  the 
motions,  watery  or  semifluid,  sometimes 
pale,  but  not  always  so ;  three,  fonr,  or 
more  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  perhaps 
with  griping.  There  may  be  some  sense 
of  exhaustion  wi  th  this.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  diarrhoeal  complaints  during 
Cholera  epidemics,  and,  though  some  of 
the  cases  may  be  harmless,  many  of  them 
do  ultimately  pass  into  Cholera.  The  ne- 
cessity of  checking  such  discharges  should 
be  earnestly  impressed  upon  the  medical 
practitioner. 

Stageqf  Development.— Evacuation  Stage. 
— It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  the  attack  commences  with  purging, 
verv  often  early  In  the  morning  ;  vomiting 
seldom  comes  on  till  later.  The  alvine 
evacuations  are  copious  and  fluid.  The 
first  stools,  generally,  consist  of  the  ordin- 
ary contents  of  the  intestines  mixed  with 


they  are  soon  attended  with  a  feeling  of 
exhaustion,  so  that  the  patient  is  glad  to 
get  to  his  bed  again.  This  excessive 
watery  purging  chnracterizes  the  onset  of 
Cholera.  It  is  frequently  painless,  but 
not  always  so;  therefore  we  should  not 
suppose  that  a  patient  has  not  Cholera  be- 
cause he  has  griping  and  pain.  So  exces- 
sive are  these  evacuations,  that  in  two  or 
three  hours,  or  less,  an  ordinary-sized 
stool-pan  will  be  nearly  filled.  With  the 
exception  of  those  first  passed,  they  are  of 
a  light  straw  or  pale  drab  color.  The  sur- 
geon should  not  be  thrown  off  his  guai'd 
because  the  evacuations  he  sees  in  mass 
are  somewhat  colored.  There  is  often 
fecal  matter  enough  in  the  first  evacua- 
tions to  color  the  subsequent  stools  passed 
into  the  same  unemptled  vessel.  The 
quantity  and  consistence  of  the  discharge 
and  the  effect  upon  the  pulse  are  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance  than  the  shade  of 
color.  The  name  of  rice-water  stool  has 
been  given  to  the  genuine  unmixed  Cholera 
evacuation,  and  if  collected  separately, 
afl«r  the  first  two  or  three  have  been 

gassed,  the  discharges  do,  indeed,  resem- 
le  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boile<l. 
It  is  a  thiuj  pale,  slightly  opaque  or  slightly 
turbid  fluid,  depositing  a  sediment  on 
standing,  which  is  like  fine,  minute,  flaW 
particles  of  rice  broken  down  by  long  boil- 
ing. Occasionally  in  the  evacuation  stage, 
the  fluid  is  whitish  or  somewhat  milky, 
or  of  shades  varj'ing  between  this  and  the 
whey-like  color  before  mentioned.  With 
purging,  but  generally  beginning  later 
than  it,  is  combined  vomiting.  The  fluid 
vomited,  if  unmixed  with  ingesta,  is  clear 
and  watery,  often  in  quantities  of  a  pint 
or  more,  and  generally  ejected  with  force. 
The  vomiting  is  less  constant  in  its  inten- 
sity than  the  purging,  and  sometimes  is 
very  slight,  occurs  at  Irregular  intervals, 
ancf  is  readily  excited  by  medicine  or  drink. 
When  the  rice-water  evacuations  appear, 
cramps  generally  set  in,  not  often  before 
this ;  they  are  most  frequent  in  the  fingers 
and  toes,  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  thighs, 
and  sometimes  in  the  abdomen-,  they  may 
continue  through  the  next  stage.  By  the 
time  that  the  vomiting  and  purging  have 
become  fairly  established,  and  even  in  the 
earlier  stages,  the  countenance  becomes 
altered.  It  assumes  a  somewhat  leaden 
hue,  and  has  a  tendenw  to  shrinking ;  a 
stony,  staring  look,  with  the  capillary 
circulation  sluggish.  Alteration  of  coun- 
tenance often  points  out  the  character  or 
the  disease,  even  before  any  symptoms 
have  been  complained  of,  though  they 
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seven  hours  from  the  onset  of  the  purging, 
or  even  much  earlier, the  pulse  may  d  wmdle 
down  to  the  faintest  thread,  or  may  en- 
tirely disappear  from  the  wrist  for  many 
hours;  in  others,  even  in  weU-marked 
cases,  though  in  milder  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, never  quite  ceasing  to  be  felt  at  the 
wrist.  This  period  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  surgeon.  With  the  utmost 
anxiety  he  watches,  hour  after  hour,  the 
waning,  or  the  stationary,  or  the  return- 
ing strength  of  the  pulse,  its  maintenance 
or  its  extmction  heralding  either  a  happy 
issue  in  the  first  stages,  or  a  future  strug- 
gle of  the  deepest  danger  through  the  next 
stage,  that  of  collapse.  In  some  cases  the 
balance  oscillates  for  hours.  If  it  turn  ad- 
versely, with  the  foiling  circulation  come 
the  shrunken  face,  the  lessening  of  bodily 
warmth,  and  the  greater  exhaustion ;  and 
the  patient  passes  into  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse. 

Singe  of  Collapse. — Algide  Stage. — This 
is  very  much  more  dangerous  than  the  last. 
Evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  now  less  frequent  and  copious.  The 
alvino  discharges  generally  contain  less 
liquid ;  sometimes  still  of  many  ounces  in 
each,  at  others  merely  a  little  clear  fluid 
with  gelatinous  mucous-like  flakes  or 
masses.  The  stomach  often  acts,  vio- 
lently, perhaps,  but  with  less  discharge. 
In  the  extreme  state  of  the  collapse  the 
patient  nearlj*  resembles  a  corpse.  There 
IS  the  utmost  depression  possible  with  a 
capability  of  recovery.  When  this  stage 
is  fully  formed,  the  patient  no  longer  rises 
from  his  bed,  though  he  often  tosses  about 
on  it  with  sudden  and  frantic  jerks,  throw- 
ing off  all  covering,  as  if  intensely  hot,  and 
seeking  for  cool  air.  Or  he  half  springs 
up  in  bed  sbtieking  from  agonizing 
cramps,  or  he  is  still  more  exhausted  with 
irregular  paroxysmal  gasping  for  breath, 
which  subsides  to  be  again  renewed,  and 
may  end  in  the  respiration  being  more 
constantly  embarrassed.  He  passes  stools 
under  him,  heedlessly  or  with  indiffer- 
ence. Now,  the  features  are  shrunk  and 
livid,  the  eyeballs  small  and  buried  in 
their  orbiU,  the  lower  lid  drooping,  and 
the  eye  half  open.  The  surface  is  deadly 
cold,  except,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  fore- 
head or  prtecordia,  the  tongue  icy  to  the 
touch,  the  very  breath  a  cold  air  stream, 
the  temperature  in  the  mouth  70°  to  88° 
Fahrenheit,  in  the  axilla  90°  to  97°.  The 
general  surface  is  pale,  bluish,  or  livid ; 
often  bathed  in  proruse  sweats,  as  may  be 
the  forehead,  and  the  shrivelled  hands 
and  feet,  the  hands  looking  as  if  they  had 


by  cramps  or  is  involuntarily  restless,  the 
patient  lies  on  his  side  or  back,  heedless 
of  surrounding  objects  or  persons,  but  not 
comatose  until,  perhaps,  the  last.  Thirst 
and  sense  of  heat  of  epigastrium  are  at 
times  intense  and  tormenting ;  water  1 
water !  is  the  urgent  and  frequent  suppli- 
cation. If  given  to  him,  the  sufferer  spas- 
modically rises  on  his  elbow,  and  gulps 
down  the  cooling  liquid  with  intense 
eagerness,  perhaps  to  vomit  it  up  imme- 
diately. The  voice  is  feeble,  whispering, 
or  suppressed.  Muscular  strength  is  al- 
most always  greatly  reduced,. but  in  some 
instances  it  is  retained  to  an  extraordi- 
nary and  disproportionate  extent.  A 
man  may  be  sometimes  seen  to  walk 
across  a  ward,  or  to  sit  up  in  bed.  or  to 
rise  to  stool,  whose  pulse  is  imperceptible 
at  the  wrist,  In  extreme  collapse  the 
circulation  is  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  the  car- 
diac sounds  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguish- 
able ;  the  respiration  is  embarrassed,  or 
with  alternations  of  quiet  breathing  and 
difHcult  paroxysms,  and,  in  the  later 
stages  of  fatal  cases,  always  difllcult ;  the 
dusky  hue  of  the  surface,  the  coldness  and 
dyspncea,  all  show  great  stagnation  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels.  Absorption,  which 
m  the  early  stages  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
move collections  of  fluid  from  the  smaller 
or  even  larger  shut  cavities,  is  now  nearly 
if  not  quite  arrested.  Glandular  secre- 
tions appear  to  be  stopped  also,  though  at 
times  milk  seems  to  have  formed  in  the 
breasts  of  nursing  women.  The  alvine 
discharges  are  less,  consisting  of  remnants 
of  fluid  exuded  before  marked  collapse 
came  on ;  the  motions  contain  a  little 
mucus  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquid. 
There  may,  nevertheless,  be  much  matter 
retained  in  the  intestines,  the  muscular 
coats  of  which  are  too  feeble  to  expel  it. 
The  stomach  is  less  frequently  excited  to 
vomiting,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  sa- 
liva in  the  mouth.  The  changes  between 
the  atmosphere  and  the  blo«i,  and  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  tissues,  are  as 
low  as  is  compatible  with  life ;  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs  is  about  1'5  per  cent,  instead  of 
about  4.  The  evactiations  are  not  gene- 
rally of  bad  smell ;  but  in  some  prolon^d 
cases,  in  which  there  has  been  retention 
in  the  bowels,  they  are  verj'  offensive  in 
the  latter  stages ;  similar  to  rotten  fish. 

There  is  no  more  distressing  state  to 
witness  than  that  of  a  patient  in  the  state 
of  collapse  from  Cholera.  The  contrast 
between  his  state  of  a  few  hours  previous- 
ly, the  sudden  affliction  of  friends  and  re- 
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poise  in  the  brachial  artery  and  manifest 
permaaent  impeded  pulmonary  circula- 
ticn,  with  dusky  and  livid  countenance, 
seldom  or  never  recover;  but  short  of  this 
a  large  number  do. 

The  state  of  collapse  may  last  for  hours, 
twelve  to  forty-eight,  or  in  very  rare  cases 
even  longer,  and  yet  recovery  may  take 
place.  The  patient  may  die  in  three  or 
four,  he  may  live  twenty-four  or  more, 
the  pulse  never  returning,  the  respiration 
becoming  more  and  more  impeded,  the 
brain  more  and  more  torpid,  with  onset  of 
coma,  moaning  respiration,  and  closing  in 
death.  Or,  after  lasting  a  variable  time, 
five,  ten,  twenty  hours  or  more,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  less  restless,  less  thirsty, 
tod  jactitation  and  anxichr  give  way  to 
calm ;  he  dozes  quietly  with  easy  respira- 
tion, and  this  is  of  most  favorable  import. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  flickers,  we  are  in 
doubt  if  we  do  not  feel  some  movement, 
then  we  are  certain  that  we  do,  then  this 
beat  is  unmistakably  established,  the 
eaperficial  veins  show  themselves  filling 
at  the  back  of  the  hands,  the  surface  is 
less  cold,  the  countenance  assumes  more 
and  more  its  natural  character,  and  even 
becomes  flushed,  respiration  is  quiet  and 
regular,  temperature  rises,  and  reaction 
may  be  considered  certain. 

State  of  Reaction. — The  patient  has  now 
passed  through  the  collapse,  and  is,  in 
many  instances,  nearly  himself  again.  In 
some  persons  recovery  is  as  rapid  as  de- 
cline. The  secretions  are  readily  per- 
formed, the  strength  returns,  and  nealth 
is  the  speedy  issue.  Twining  mentions 
the  rapidity  with  which  many  Cholera 
patients  recover,  and  that  it  is  not  un- 
oonuncm  to  see  a  man  well  on  the  third 
day  after  an  attack  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms. Mr.  Grainger  says,  "  I  have  seen 
a  man  stand  at  his  door  on  Wednesday, 
who  on  Monday  was  in  a  perfect  collapse. ' ' 
Sacfa  cases  were  common  in  India  in 
Twining's  day.  They  are  not  so  common 
in  Calcutta  now.  When  the  collapse  has 
passed  away,  our  anxiety  is  not  at  an 
end.  The  perfect  estabhshment  of  the 
Mcretions  is  our  next  desire.  As  said 
before,  during  collapse  all  secretions  are 
stopped,  but  after  reaction  has  come  on 
thCT  should  reappear.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  change  is  in  the  color  and  charac- 
ter of  the  alvine  evacuations.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  influence  of  dnigs,  such  as 
lead, 'mercury,  *c.,  we  find  that  they  be- 
come sometimes  milky  or  whitish,  then 
grayish,  then  darker  or  muddy,  and  at 
fest  brown.  We  find  that  the  liver  is  act- 
ing, at  all  events  as  far  as  coloring  matter 
is  concerned.  We  also  look  anxiously  for 
the  pa&sing  of  urine.  We  may  have  to 
»ait  ten,  twelve,  or  thirty  hours,  or  even 
more.  At  first  it  comes  scantily,  high 
colored,  acid,  an  ounce  or  two  with  a 
itroQg  and  peculiar  animal  smell,  deficient 
VOL.  I.— 26 


in  urea  perhaps,  but  not  in  all  animal 
principles,  generally  albuminous  with 
many  transparent  casts.  The  albumen 
or  allied  compound  when  present  is  not 
always  detected  by  nitric  acid,  though 
often  by  heat,  giving  a  deposit  not  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid  when  the  nitric  acid 
test  alone  failed  to  detect  it.  The  urine 
often  turns  pinkish  with  nitric  acid.  Af- 
ter the  first,  the  secretion  becomes  co- 
pious, and  probably  by  this  time  all  the 
functions  of  the  system  will  have  become 
natural. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the 
well-marked  evacuation  and  algide  stages 
of  severe  ordinary  cases  met  with  in  the 
present  day  in  India.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  these  symptoms  occur  m 
every  instance,  or  that  they  are  always 
equally  well  developed.  There  is  not 
always  the  same  degree  of  collapse,  the 
same  duration  of  stages,  the  same  appa- 
rent amount  of  evacuations.  The  cases 
sketched  above  are  such  as  have  the  char- 
acteristic evacuation  stage,  lasting  six  or 
eight  hours  or  more ;  followed  by  decided 
and  complete  collapse.  Modifications  and 
variations  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

As  has  ab-eady  been  said,  the  stage  of 
reaction  is  not  always  the  period  of  safety. 
When  the  algide  stage  does  not  last  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hours,  there  is  hope  of 
regular  convalescence ;  out  when  it  goes 
beyond  this— say  eighteen  or  twenty-four, 
or  more — we  must,  in  the  event  of  reac- 
tion, expect  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
secondary  risks. 

It  seems  that  in  the  earlier  known  epi- 
demics in  India  the  proportion  of  cases 
with  healthy  reaction  and  of  rapid  recov- 
eries to  those  of  consecutive  disease  was 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  present  day.  In 
the  great  epidemic  of  1861,  about  22  per 
cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  died  in  the  reaction 
stages.  In  England  the  opinion  is  preva- 
lent that  consecutive  risks  are  less  com- 
mon in  India  than  in  Europe.  Dr.  More- 
head  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
says  that  practitioners  in  India  are  as  fa- 
miliar as  those  of  Europe  with  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  reaction  stages.  I  think  that 
most  of  the  surgeons  in  Lower  Bengal 
will  confirm  this  opinion.  Dr.  J.  Mac- 
pherson,  in  a  paper  on  the  Indian  Annals, 
shows  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  one- 
fifth  of  the  fatal  cases  of  Cholera  in  the 
Calcutta  General  Hospital  died  after  the 
stage  of  collapse  was  over.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  large  proportion  of 
secondary  afi'ections  which  are  now  met 
with  in  Calcutta,  both  among  Europeans 
and  natives.    I  regret  that  writing  this 

Eaper  in  England,  away  from  my  own 
ospital  recoras,  I  cannot  now  avail  my- 
self of  them  to  prove  this  and  many  other 
points  by  figures.  In  the  Report  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health  on  the  Cholera 
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epidemic  of  1853-54,  it  appears  that  in 
1777  deaths,  249,  or  about  14  per  cent., 
died  of  consecutive  fever.  Dr.  GuU  states 
that  probably  not  more  than  one-tenth 
died  of  it  in  1848-49.  In  the  Nortliwest 
Provinces  of  India  in  1861,  as  before  said, 
the  proportion  was  22  per  cent.,  which  is 
larger  than  it  was  in  England.  I  have, 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  in  India,  or  at 
all  events  in  Lower  Ben^l,  the  diseases 
following^  reaction  are  quite  as  frequently- 
seen  as  in  England.  The  diseases  suc- 
ceeding to  collapse  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : — 

Ist.— Imperfect  reaction,  relapse,  and 
occasional  deviations  from  normal  conva- 
lescence. 

2d.  —  Complicated  reaction  ending  in 
unemia,  low  fevers,  gastro-enteritia,  diar- 
rhoeas, and  various  asthenic  sequelee. 

Relapse  after  the  circulation  has  been 
&irly  restored,  is  not  very  common,  but 
it  is  met  with  now  and  then.  There  is  a 
return  of  vomiting,  purging,  exhaustion, 
and  death  in  a  few  hours  or  two  or  three 
days.  In  one  case  known  to  me  it  oc- 
curred after  the  administration  of  a  very 
mild  dose  of  a  resinous  purgative.  Dr. 
Johnson  mentions  a  case  of  relapse  after 
some  pears  had  been  eaten.  In  the  ease 
of  a  lady  whom  I  attended  the  evacua- 
tions and  algide  stages  were  passed  safely 
through ;  during  the  next  day  great  dysp- 
noea came  on,  and  death,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  general  collapse,  followed. 
In  this  case  I  thought  that  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  respiration  was  due  to  col- 
lapse of  the  luns  tissue. 

The  milder  deviations  from  ordinary 
convalescence  are  slight  febrile  excite- 
ment, obstinate  vomiting,  hiccup,  indi- 
gestion, and  want  of  sleep. 

Mild  2^ever.— In  some  of  the  cases  after 
collapse  the  patient  appears  drowsy  and 
listless,  and,  though  generally  easily 
moved,  likes  to  be  quiet.  There  is  often 
a  slight  febrile  movement  with  this,  the 
tongue  is  dryish  in  the  centre,  the  epithe- 
lial coating  of  the  lips  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheeks  thickened  and  opaque, 
and  superficial  abrasions  occur  opposite 
the  most  prominent  teeth.  The  secre- 
tions appear  to  go  on ;  the  appetite  is  ab- 
sent. In  most  instances  this  state  does 
not  last  more  than  four  or  five  days,  and 
perfect  recovery  follows ;  or  the  fever  as- 
sumes more  or  less  of  a  remittent  or  in- 
termittent character,  which  passes  off  in 
a  few  days  ;  or  sometimes  it  ends  in  coma 
or  decided  typhoid  symptoms.    Occasion- 
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a  red  exanthematous  efflorescence  appears 
for  a  day  or  two  instead  of  the  urticarial 
elevations.  The  fever  may  be  accom- 
panied with  irritation  of  the  gastric  mu- 
cous membrane  and  slight  diarrhoea,  but 
these  are  not  essential. 

Vomiting. — Irritability  of  the  stomach 
may  be  caused  by  some  degree  of  conges- 
tion of  its  mucous  membrane  approaching 
to  subacute  gastritis,  owing  to  the  Se- 
quent straining  and  vomiting,  or  to  stimu- 
lants incautiously  given.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  feverishness,  but 
there  is  general  thirst  and  burning  heat 
of  oesophagus  and  at  epigastrium.  The 
patient  cannot  retain  nourishment  at 
first ;  the  smallest  amount  being  at  once 
rejected.  This  condition  often  lasts 
several  days,  and  requires  great  care  and 
attention.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  fatal.  When  existing  as  the  only 
symptom,  great  debility  attends  it,  and 
convalescence  is  often  delayed  many  days 
by  its  continuance.  Sometimes  it  passes 
into  a  dangerous  state  of  gastro-enteritis. 
Hiccup  annoys  the  patient  greatly,  inter- 
fering with  his  rest,  and  is  generally  pres- 
ent with  loss  of  appetite.  It  is  not  al- 
ways constant :  sometimes  it  leaves  the 
patient  intervals  of  some  hours,  then 
comes  and  goes  again.  It  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  great  eructation  of  gas, 
but  is  sometimes  without  it.  It  is  not 
dangerous,  though  it  is  very  annoying, 
and  distresses  the  patient  so  much  that  he 
anxiously  demands  relief. 

Want  of  Sleep. — This  is  very  irksome 
when  prolonged.  I  have  known  it  to  last 
for  two  or  three  days  or  more,  the  patient 
lon^ng  for  sleep,  and  restless,  and  im- 
ploring for  medicines  to  soothe  him  to 
repose. 

Imperfect  Reaction. — This  is  somewhat 
similar  to  relapse,  but  reaction  does  not 
proceed  in  it  as  in  those  which  I  have 
called  relapse  cases.  In  this  imperfect 
reaction,  the  symptoms  of  great  collapse 
pass  away  or  diminish ;  the  pulse  im- 
proves, but  does  not  regain  its  natural 
strength  |  the  temperature  remains  low  ; 
the  piurging,  though  abated,  continues, 
the  evacuations  watery,  though  oft«n 
slightly  tinged  with  bife;  t^e  vomiting 
may  continue ;  there  is  anorexia  and 
much  prostration  ;  the  urine  flows  freely, 
and  is  apparently  naturaL  Though  time 
passes  on,  the  patient  does  not  get 
stronger ;  he  lives  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  sinks  from  exhaustion,  with  disturbed 
respiration  and  coma.  It  may,  ultimately, 
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iiK  often  retams  soon,  the  ejecta  not  now 
oDioriess,  but  generally  grass-green.  Urse- 
mia  shortly  succeeds.     The  patient  has 
weight  about  the  loins,  listlessness,  deli- 
rium, drowsiness,  coma ;  the  eyes  become 
injected   and   dark,  the  tongue  dry,  the 
teeth  foul.     Before  coma  comes  on  there 
often  exists  a  singular  state  of  muscular 
resistance ;    the  patient  opposes  all  at- 
tempts at  overcoming  the  ordinary  con- 
tnction  of  the  muscles.    He  strongly  re- 
sists the  (Tpening  of  the  eyelids,  the  de- 
pression of  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  straight- 
ening of  the  fore-arm.      There   is   not 
8(i«»m,  bat  simple  resistance.    Dr.  More- 
bead  notes  that  ursemia  is  preceded  by 
pretematoral  slowness  of  pulse.     If  the 
renal    secretion    is  not  established,   the 
coma  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
death  may  occur  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  rail  reaction  ;  but  it  is  generally 
delayed  longer  than  this  ;  and  even  after 
secretion  is  apparently  restored,  the  pa- 
tient may  pass  into  the  tvphoid  state. 
The  length  of  the  collapse  has  doubtless 
an  influence  upon  the  suspension  of  the 
renal  secretion  ;  the  shorter  it  is — its  du- 
ration not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  hours — 
the  greater  probability  is  there  that  the 
kidneys  will  act  easily  within  twenty-four 
boors.    We  mnst  not  despair,  however, 
if  the  secretion  is  retarded  for  twenty- 
four  or  even  thirty-six  hours  after  reac- 
tion.   In  extreme  cases  even  this  limit 
may  be  passed.     Dr.   Morehead  notices 
that,  when  the  collapse  has  lasted  eighteen 
boors  or  more,   there  is  much    greater 
danger  of  consecutive  disease  depending 
oo  defective    secretion ;    and    the    more 
speedily  the  full  circulation  has  been  re- 
stored after  long  collapse,  the  greater  is 
the  risk  from  continued  suppressed  urinary 
secretion.    The  comatose  eases  are  very 
freqnoitly  &tal,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
If  the  kidneys  act,  bad  symptoms  will 
probably  diminish  ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
aeath  is   inevitable.    The   secretion   of 
urine,  however,  does  not  always  relieve 
the  head  symptoms,  as  Dr.  Morehead  has 
also  pointed  out.     The  bowels  are  some- 
times relaxed,  sometimes  constipated ;  the 
eracnations  yellow  and  feculent.     Diar- 
iboea  may  carry  off  some  urea,  and  should 
not  be  checked.  The  whole  train  of  symp- 
toms of  nrsmia  need  not  be  described 
here.    They  are  the  same  as  in  unemia 
pnerally.     There  is  no  febrile  action,  or 
itisbatslisht 

(Mem  JVpftoM.— Writers  do  not  al- 
«ayi  distinguish  between  this  and  uree- 
inia.  Ureemia  may  pass  into  a  typhoid 
state,  but  there  does  exist  a  consecutive 
fever  independently  of  ursemia ;  or  at  any 
Bte  without  suppression  of  urine,  or 
»itbout  albtiminous  urine.  Possibly  the 
Wood  may  not  be  fully  purified  of  urea, 
ud  a  quantitative  investigation  might 
prove  a  deficiency  of  excretion,  but  in 


some  of  the  cases  I  have  found  sufiScient 
urea  to  crystallize  freely  on  a  glass  micro- 
scope slide.  I  have  never  made  a  quan- 
titative examination  for  the  twenty -four 
hours.  It  is  likely  that  other  principles, 
besides  urea,  indicative  of  the  blood  being 
loaded  with  effete  matter,  might  be  dis- 
covered, as  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Letheby.  In  cases  of  consecutive  fever, 
the  patient  for  two  or  three  days  after  the 
collapse  may  appear  to  be  doing  fairly, 
the  excretions  and  secretions  appear  to  go 
on  sufflciently ;  then  the  tongue  becomes 
dryish,  and  a  little  quickening  of  the  pulse 
comes  on  during  some  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  perhaps  towards  evening. 
Often  the  febrile  movements  are  pretty 
regularly  paroxysmal.  The  excitement 
is  not  high,  and  the  pulse,  though  quicker, 
is  generally  weak  and  small.  In  a  short 
time  the  patient  passes  into  a  typhoid 
condition  ;  sometimes  passing  through  all 
the  risks  of  the  extreme  adynamic  state  ; 
very  often  dying ;  but  the  disease  is  not 
necessarily  fatal.  The  duration  of  the 
fever  varies.  I  have  known  a  patient  to 
die  twenty  days  after  the  collapse  had 
passed  away,  the  urinary  and  hepatic  se- 
cretions being  apparently  natural  through- 
out. Probably  the  majority  die  about  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  day.  This  lever 
may  possess  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
adynamic  fevers — low  dclinum,  coma, 
dry  tongue,  parched  lips,  feeble  and  quick 
pulse,  bed-sores,  liquefaction  of  the  blood, 
purpura,  &c.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
describe  more  fully  all  the  signs  of  the  ty- 
phoid state.  The  patient  may  sink  under 
It,  or  slowly  recover,  and  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  an  ancemic,  debilitated  con- 
dition. Ooma  sometimes  comes  on  within 
the  first  day  or  two  after  reaction.  la 
some  cases  this  may  depend  upon  sudden 
poisoning  by  urea,  but  in  many  the  secre- 
tions do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  fault. 
It  is  generally  fatal. 

Ukeration  of  the  Cornea.  —  Disintegra- 
tion of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  a  sequel 
of  Cholera  in  India:  most  frequently 
among  natives,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  Euro- 
peans also.  It  comes  on  a  few  days  after 
the  reaction  has  set  in.  An  asthenic 
state  of  the  system  is  necessary  to  it. 
Generally  there  are  some  typhoid  symp- 
toms, but  it  does  not  always  appear  m 
the  worst  state  of  the  low  fevers.  The 
lower  segment  of  the  cornea  is  the  part 
to  suffer  first.  It  is  not  caused  by  inflam- 
mation ;  in  the  early  stages,  not  a  trace 
of  an  enlai^ed  vessel  may  be  visible. 
During  the  worst  part  of  the  collapse  the 
lower  eyelid  falls  away  from  the  upper, 
the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  uncovered  part  of  the  epi- 
thelial layer  at  the  time  often  looks  dry- 
ish and  parchment-like.  It  is  probable 
that  this  leads  to  the  subsequent  disinte- 
gration of  the  part ;  but  whether  this  be 
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80  or  not,  the  essential  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion is  defective  nutrition  of  the  cornea, 
as  in  the  case  of  Majendie's  dogs.  We 
find  that  in  four  or  five  days,  or  later, 
after  reaction  a  part  of  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  the  cornea  on  one  side  becomes 
hazy ;  the  area  of  cloudiness  not  very  ac- 
curately defined.  There  is  so  fiir  no  dis- 
coverable disintegration.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  epithelial  layer  over  part  of  the 
opaque  area  shows  abi'asion,  or  there  may 
be  some  toss  of  substance  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cornea,  producing  a  minute 
curved  groove  about  one  twenty-fourth  of 
an  inch  from  the  corneal  margin ;  the 
groove  is  less  than  the  hazy  part.  By 
this  time  the  opposite  eye  has  generally 
become  hazy  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  had  been  on  the  previous  day.  In 
twenty-four  hours  more  the  groove  in  the 
first  eye  may  have  doubled  its  size.  Ex- 
amined with  a  lens,  the  surface  of  the 
groove  is  of  a  dirty  ash  color,  and  opaque, 
having  indeed  all  the  character  of  a  mi- 
nute slough.  The  ulcer  may  spread,  and 
penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  extend  at  its  margins,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  patient  dies  before 
such  extensive  destruction  occurs.  The 
mischief  is  generally  symmetrical ;  but 
the  ^e  last  attaclied  is  less  advanced  than 
the  drst.  K  the  patient  recovers,  the  eye 
is  generally  preserved  without  any  very 
serious  disfigurement.  With  his  general 
improvement  the  ulcers  also  improve. 
There  is  first  arrest  of  disintegration,  then 
diminution  of  haziness  and  opacity,  then 
cleaning  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  which 
becomes  beautifully  clear  and  transparent. 
Cicatrization  follows,  perliaps  rapidly,  and 
the  repair  is  generally  perfect,  so  that  un- 
less the  ulcer  is  very  deep,  in  a  few  days 
it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  where  the 
mischief  has  been.  Permanent  opacity, 
hernia  of  the  iris,  or  staphyloma,  are 
rarer  than  would  be  supposed.  '  In  the 
later  stages,  there  may  be  vascularity  of 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotic,  but  they  are 
effects,  not  causes,  of  the  ulcers.  This 
state  of  the  cornea  is  frequently  met  with 
in  India,  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
other  debilitating  diseases,  and  of  course 
is  not  peculiar  to  Cholera. 

Gangrene  of  Various  Parts.  —  Among 
some  of  the  rarer  sequelse,  I  have  seen, 
among  the  natives  of  Bengal,  complete 
gan^^rene  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and 
partial  gangrene  of  the  scrotum  and  of 
the  point  of  the  nose ;  also  superficial  gan- 
grene of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  I  have  never  seen  mortification 
of  the  intestines.  When  the  mortified 
parts  are  small  in  extent  they  may  be 
cast  off,  but  in  the  extensive  gangrenes 
of  the  penis  and  scrotum  I  believe  that 
death  always  happens. 

Parotid  Glands. — Swelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  tUese  are  not  unfrequent ;  they 


often,  though  not  always,  end  in  snp- 
puration.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an 
account  of  the  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
tion. It  appears  during  the  second  or 
third  week,  and  with  low  fever.  Both 
sides  generally  suffer  in  succession.  The 
patients  often  sink  during  its  progress. 
It  is  always  a  grave  symptom,  indicating 
a  very  asthenic  state  of  the  system,  and 
interfering  much  with  the  patient's  power 
of  taking  food. 

Bedrscires,  BoHs,  Ulcers,  Lmo  Inflamma- 
tion of  Lungs,  Plettra,  dx. — The  patient 
often  suffers  very  much  fi-om  these.  They 
often  greatly  retard  convale.scence,  but  do 
not  require  any  special  notice. 

Consideration  of  the  %)eciaJ  Symptoms.— 
It  may  be  well  now  to  consider  more  in 
detail  some  points  not  fully  spoken  of  in 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  8yn]ptom!>, 
in  order  not  to  interrupt  their  descrip- 
tion. The  intestinal  discharges  require 
more  notice.  The  quantity  evacuated  is 
generally  considerable.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  this  in  hospital  patientfi.  They 
amount  frequently  to  80, 100,  or  150  ounces 
during  the  evacuation  stages.  After  the 
feculent  portions  of  the  stools  have  passed 
they  have  not  much  smell ;  but  in  the 
later  stages,  as  before  mentioned,  if  they 
have  been  retained  in  the  intestines,  they 
are  often  very  offensive,  but  they  are  not 
so  always.  The  composition  of  the  Chol- 
era stool  has  been  studied  chemically  and 
microscopically.  The  Cholera  stool  and 
the  contents  of  the  intestines  after  death 
are  not  exactly  alike  under  microscopic 
examination,  and  Dr.  Farkes  has  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
Boehm's  observations  are  applicable  to 
the  intestinal  contents,  and  not  to  the  dis- 
charges collected  during  life.  As  before 
said,  the  Cholera  stool  separates  on  stand- 
ing into  a  thin  whey-like  fluid,  and  a  vari- 
able quantity  of  sediment  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  portion  is  1,005  to 
1,010.  The  sedimentary  flakes  and  ar- 
ticles, according  to  Parkes,  Gull,  Gaird- 
ner,  and  others,  contain  organic  forms, 
which  are  described  as  follows,  lying  in  a 
hyaline  basis : — 

1.  Amorphous  granular  matter  and 
larger  granules,  often  very  abundant 

2.  Minute  bodies  having  the  general 
character  of  nuclei,  lig  to  ^\g  line  in 
diameter. 

3.  Fine  granular  cells;  some  large, 
some  resembling  pus  cells. 

4.  A  very  small  quantity  of  scaly  epi- 
thelium, generally  not  easily  discernible. 

Dr.  Farkes  states  that  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  sediment  is  very  small ;  the  dried 
deposit  flrom  a  pint  by  measure  of  s 
Cholera  stool  weighed  four  grains  only. 
The  composition  of  the  solid  or  gelatinous 
matter  of  the  stools  is  doubtful :  Farkes 
considers  it  some  modification  of  fibrine ; 
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Gairdner  thinks  that  it  presents  the  reac- 
tions of  mucus.  It  is  possibly  some  mod- 
i&atioD  of  mucus. 

In  contrast  with  the  above,  the  micro- 
BC0{HC  appearances  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  found  after  death,  as  first 
described  by  Boehm,  consist  of  a  large 
quantity  of  epithelium  in  various  states  of 
asBT^atioii,  separate  cells,  and  flakes 
which  are  coherent  masses  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  comprising  the  coverings  of 
fmall  regions,  as  apices  of  viUi,  or  cover- 
ing the  whole  villi  and  their  bases  in 
variable  quantities.  According  to  the 
state  of  a^regation  or  distinctness  of  the 
epithelial  particles,  and  the  quantity  of 
fluid  in  which  they  are  mixed,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  may  vary  from  a  rice- 
water  or  milky  to  a  creamy,  piunilent, 
flocculent,  or  oatmeal  consistence.  Dr. 
I^rkes  has  shown  that  there  are,  mixed 
with  these,  other  organic  forms  found  in 
the  stools.  There  is  very  little  epithelium 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  colon.  The 
great  difference  in  the  microscopic  appear- 


ances of  the  Cholera  stoftls  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestines  after  death, 
is  in  the  nearly  complete  absence  of  epi- 
thelial particles  in  the  stools.  The  infer- 
ence from  this  and  other  considerations 
is,  that  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium 
does  not  take  place  during  life,  but  that  it 
is  due  to  post-mortem  maceration  and  de- 
tachment. 

Chemistry  of  the  Evacuation. — The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  liquid  part  is  seldom 
ab6ve  1,012  in  the  height  of  the  stage  of 
discharge.  The  reaction  is  faintly  alka- 
line or  neutral.  Dr.  Parkes,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  "London  Journal  of 
Medicine,"  for  1849,  has  given  us  valuable 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
stools,  and  shown  that  the  liquid  portion 
is  not  similar  to  the  serum  of  the  blood  ; 
that  it  contains  but  little  albumen,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  the  water  of  the  blood 
with  saline  matter  and  a  small  quantity 
of  animal  matter.  The  following  table, 
copied  from  his  papers,  shows  at  a  glance 
the  real  character  of  the  discharges : — 


Pitbd  of  lbs  Dt«ea««  in  which  th«  itool  wu  pMsed. 


Diarrh<B&l  period 

DUrrhceal  period 

Earlj  Algide  aiage 

Bi'velopel  and  Intense  Algide  stage  . 
Developed  and  Intense  Algide  stage  . 
Developed  and  Moderate  Algide  stage  . 
Developed  and  Moderate  Algide  stage  . 
Commencement  of  reaction  .... 
Commetfcement  of  reaction     .... 

Kelapse 

KdtpM 


Speelle 
gr»vity. 


1,012-9 

1,009* 
1,009-5 

1,00*8-3 

1,005-8 

1,0140 

1,008-91 

1,017-83 


Alhnmen 

in 
1000  parti. 


Extractive 

>n 
1000  parts. 


0-466 
0-29 
2-4 
1-18 

0-27 


1-48 

0-855 

not  weigh 

able. 


3-S46 

6-82 

1-27 

0-55 

2-186 

I     2-23 
3-2 
20-84 

6-055 


Sol.  SalU     Total  of. 

In        I  Solids  in 

1000  parts.  ICOO  parta 


9-04 
5-99 
10-98 
914 
7-52 
8-33 
5-827 
6-34 
9-085 


17-355 
4-589   i     3-881 


13.9 
13.1 
14.65 
10.87 

9.706 
10.83 

8.947 
27.18 
16.62 
18.22 

8.47 


I 


Nitric  acid  occasionally  gives  red  reac- 
tion in  the  liquid.  This  is  probably  due 
to  a  small  quantity  of  bile  mixed  somehow 
with  the  evacuations,  but  it  is  not  certain 
what  it  is. 

Blood  is  rare,  but  it  has  occasionally 
been  met  with  both  in  the  stools  and  in 
the  contents  of  the  intestines.  The  pink 
or  reddish  discharges  often  consist  only  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  the  red 
corpiBcles  being  generally  absent. 

Although  the  albumen  and  animal  mat- 
ter found  in  the  stools  is  very  small,  the 
quantity  of  salts  contained  is  considerable. 
The  greatest  quantitative  loss  which  the 
blood  suffers  is  in  its  watery  element. 
For  every  100  ounces  passed  in  the  fluid 
evacuation  stage,  the  loss  to  the  blood  in 
vater  is  98  to  99  ounces,  and  of  salts 
Dearly  or  about  one  ounce.  The  salts 
exuded  are  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
md  sulphate  of  soda,  bearing  a  proportion 
rf  seven  or  eight  parts  in  1000  ;  a  propor- 
%i  nearly  resembling  the  quantity  in  the 


blood  within  the  vessels.  The  earthy 
phosphates  do  not  pass  through  the  mu- 
cous membrane  as  in  health.  In  three 
analyses  by  Dr.  D.  Thompson  a  larger 
proportion  of  organic  matter  was  found, 
but  Dr.  Parkes's  observations  probably 
hold  good  for  the  majority  of  cases.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  intestinal  surface 
removes  from  the  blood  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  animal  mat- 
ter, and  much  saline  matter,  doubtless 
causing  great  change  in  the  blood,  and  in 
the  behavior  of  the  different  elements  of 
the  blood  to  each  other.  The  chemistry 
of  the  vomited  matters  has  been  less 
studied.  In  six  cases  examined  by  Bec- 
querel,  the  solid  matter  in  1000  parts 
varied  from  6-37  to  54-70  per  1000,  the 
albumen  from  a  non-weighable  quantity 
to  31 -50  per  1000,  the  chloride  of  sodium 
firom  2-35  to  8-24  per  1000.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  matters  taken  into  the 
stomach,  nor  the  period  of  the  disease  in 
which  the  discharges  were  collected. 
JStood.— The  vist-idity  of  the  blood  in 
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the  algide  stage  has  been  mentioned. 
Chemistry  shows  that  it  has  undergone 
consideraole  changes.  The  analyses  most 
known  are  those  by  Sir  W.  O'Sliaugli- 
nessy,  Drs.  Parkes,  Garrod,  and  Schmidt. 
Tliey  show  a  diminution  of  water  and  a 
relatively  increased  proportion  of  solids. 
According  to  Garrod's,  taking  the  maxi- 
mum of  solids  in  health  for  males  at  240. 
and  for  females  at  227  per  1,U00,  he  found 
that  the  total  solids  in  seven  cases  were 
251,  360,  271, 271,  275, 282,  and  284.  The 
blood-globules  and  albumen  were  in- 
creased ;  the  alteration  in  quantity  of  the 
fibrine  was  doubtful,  but  it  was  less  coagu- 
lable,  and  it  was  probably  altered  in 
quaUty.  Dr.  Garrod's  observations  were 
made  on  blood  obtained,  after  death,  from 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  neighboring 
great  vessels.  Dr.  Garrod  and  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  differ  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  salts.  The  former  thought  that 
they  bore  as  high,  if  not  a  higher  propor- 
tion than  in  health  ;  the  latter  that  they 
were  diminished.  Dr.  Schmidt's  observa- 
tions were  made  on  blood  obtained  by 
venesection.  II  is  results  show  an  in- 
creased density  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
morphological  elements  in  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  the  exudation  process 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
a  relative  increase  of  the  solids  in  the 
blood,  so  that  after  thirty-six  hours  of  the 
exudation  process  they  reach  to  nearly 
half  more  than  their  normal  proportion. 
Schmidt  thought  that  the  inorganic  salts 
were  diminished  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
exudation  process,  so  that  the  proportion 
of  organic  matter  in  the  serum  was 
doubled.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
is  higher  than  natural ;  lOiG  to  1081  in- 
stead of  1062  to  1000.  The  blood  is  some- 
times found  acid.  Dr.  Garrod  thinks  that 
this  is  due  to  the  impeded  excretion  of 
organic  acids.  Urea  m  small  quantities 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  collapse,  and 
generally  in  the  reaction  stages.  In  the 
main,  all  the  analyses  support  each  other, 
showing  in  the  collapse  stage  a  greater 
consistence  of  the  blood,  higher  proportion 
of  organic  solids  of  all  kinds,  with  im- 
paired coagulability  of  fibrine,  higher  spe- 
cific gravity,  occasional  acidity,  occasional 
presence  of  urea,  and  an  undecided  pro- 
portion of  inorganic  matter,  but  neverthe- 
less, probably,  a  diminution  in  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  saline  elements.  In  the 
reaction  stages  they  show  often  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  urea  and  softness  of 
the  coagula. 

Vabietus.— As  before  said,  the  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  given  applies 
to  the  ordinary  cases  of  Cholera,  but  we 
occasionally  meet  with  instances  which  in 
some  points  differ  from  them.  Some  of 
the  cases  run  a  much  more  rapid  course  ; 
thus  in  some  the  evacuation  stages  are 


shorter,  lasting  two  or  three  hours  only, 
and  collapse  may  come  on  with  or  with- 
out much  dischai^e  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Others  appear  yet  more  rapidly 
fetal.  Thus  at  Kurrachee,  in  1846,  people 
are  said  to  have  died  within  less  than  an 
hour  from  the  time  that  they  were  seized. 
Dr.  Milroy  states  that  at  Teheran,  in 
1846,  those  who  were  attacked  dropped 
down  suddenly  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  with- 
out convulsions  or  vomiting,  but  from  a 
complete  stagnation  of  blood.  In  these 
cases  it  is  said  that  the  dose  of  poison  is  so 
strong  that  death  occurs  before  there  has 
been  time  for  exudation  to  take  pla«. 
Mr.  Thom  says :  "  Among  the  first  hun- 
dred cases  which  occurred  many  died  in  a 
few  hours,  and  some  in  less  time ;  one 
man,  I  am  told,  went  off  in  less  than  an 
hour.  In  these  vomiting  and  purging 
were  not  always  present.  Sudden  col- 
lapse, ending  in  profuse  sweating,  were 
the  most  prominent  symptoms — in  feet 
asphyxia  had  already  *  taken  place.  It 
was  often  found  that  the  pulse  had  ceased 
at  the  wrist,  the  eyes  turned  up,  the  voice 
hollow  and  feeble,  before  the  natural  hue 
had  given  way  to  that  horrible  lividity 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease,  so 
instantaneously  was  the  power  of  life  ar- 
rested." And  again,  "The  next  class  of 
cases  were  those  in  which  the  first  seizure 
was  equally  sudden,  and  the  collapse  pre- 
ceded the  vomiting  and  pui^ng.  There 
were  sudden  faintness,  prostration  of 
strength,  restlessness  and  anxietj-,  accom- 
panied by  vertigo,  deafness,  loss  of  vision, 
alteration  or  hollowness  of  voice,  weai 
and  slow  respiration  performed  convul- 
sively or  in  sighs.  These  were  followed 
by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
congel-like  stools,  sensation  of  burning 
heat  at  the  prtecordium,  intense  thirst  and 
desire  for  something  cool,"  &c. 

From  such  cases  as  these  it  has  been 
argued  that  exudation  flpom  the  blood  is 
not  a  necessary  part  of  Cholera.  It  should 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  discharge  voided  is  no  positive  measure 
of  the  amount  of  fluid  separated  from  the 
blood  during  life,  because  it  often  happens 
that  a  very  large  amount  is  retained  within 
the  intestines  during  life.  This  will  be 
again  referred  to. 

In  some  of  the  cases  there  is  not  the 
same  shrivelling  of  the  body  as  described 
in  the  tvpical  cases.  The  body  retains 
much  of  its  plumpness,  and  the  skin  is 
dry.  Collapse,  nevertheless,  comes  on 
early  in  these  cases. 

In  a  few  cases  the  skin  is  warm  and  the 
perspiration  warm,  even  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  collapse,  which  comes  on  early 
and  is  complete. 

Mr.  Twining  and  others  describe  caees 
which  appear  to  have  in  the  first  sta^s 
more  of  a  alhenk  character  than  those  usu- 
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«IIr  met  with  now,  and  to  which  the  name  l 
of  Spasmodic  Cholera  was,  perhaps,  more 
applicable  than  to  those  described  above. 
lOKy  were  cases  in  which  the  "  actions  of 
the  constitution  were  evidently  febrile, 
and  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease  were 
attended  with  violent  and  painflil  spasms, 
warmth  of  suriace,  and  free  circulation." 
Dr.  Morehead  does  not  find  these  common 
in  Western  India. 

Dr.  K  Mackinnon  relates  anoOur  modM 
fcalim,  of  symptoms  which  he  witnessed 
in  a  dreadful  visitation  of  Cholera  in  the 
Tirhool  jail.  He  says :  "  After  a  check 
had  been  put  to  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
ttie  voice,  breathing,  and  warmth  of  skin 
became  natural,  the  face  had  none  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tients walked  about  and  called  for  food, 
eayiog  that  they  felt  well ;  on  feeling  the 
p<5sc  in  those  cases  it  was  barely  percepti- 
ble, I  think  in  some  cases  not  to  be  felt  at 
all  In  this  extraordinary  condition  some 
of  the  men  lived  for  two  days  ;  they  all 
died,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  mva- 
tiaUy  by  coma."  Dr.  Mackinnon  does 
not  allnde  to  the  state  of  the  secretions. 
But  the  feebleness  or  absence  of  the  pulse 
with  such  a  degree  of  muscular  strength 
tod  general  well-doing  is  remarkable.  I 
have  seen  some  such  cases,  and  they  are 
mentioned  by  Scot  and  others. 

Dr.  John*  Macphersou    mentions    two 
eases  with  hsematemesis,  occurring  in  the 
reaction  stage,  and  in  one  of  them  asso- 
ciated with  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 
Chokraic  Diarrhoea. — This,  though  per- 
haps not  a  variety  of  Cholera,  approaches 
that  disease  so  nearly  that  it  may  be  well 
to  allude  to  it  in  this  place.     It  almost  al- 
ways prevails  during  Cholera  epidemics, 
and  sometimes  precMes  it  in  a  district  for 
weeks  or  months.     It  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  Cholera  at  its  onset,  and 
into  this,  indeed,  it  often  passes.     Some 
of  the  eases  have  so  much  the  appearance 
of  mild  attacks  of  Cholera  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  draw  a  line  between  them  and 
the  real  disease.    At  Paris  the  name  of 
Cholerine  was  given  to  these  diarrhoeas. 
It  is  probable  that  the  diarrhoea  is  due  to 
a  milder  dose  of  the  poison  than  suffices 
to  produce  true  Cholera.     The  patient's 
inost  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of 
diarrhflea.    This  liegins   in  the  night  or 
eariyin  the  morning,  and  without  any  as- 
signable cause.    The  motions  are  three  or 
four,  sometimes  six  or  seven  in  twenty- 
fonr  hours — passed  without  effort  or  strain- 
ing orgriping.    This  diarrhoea  is  generally 
painlew,  which  circumstance,   combined 
pwhaps  with  an   apathetic  state  of  the 
nund,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  being 
frequently  allowed   to  run  on  unheeded. 
The  evacuations  are  more  or  less  feculent, 
but  very  liquid,  and   generally  copious ; 
(he  color  varies  from  brown  to  light  yel- 
low or  pale  straw,  and  when  the  disease 


passes  into  Cholera  the  motions  are  in- 
creased, and  assume  the  rice-water  cha- 
racter. There  may  be  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  cramp.  There  is  generally  a 
good  deal  of  sense  of  exhaustion  and 
weakness.  The  patient  has  not  much  ap- 
petite, and  is  more  or  less  ill.  The  diar- 
rhoea may  last  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  but 
may  at  any  time  pass  into  Cholera.  The 
symptoms  appear  to  be  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, but  the  disease  may  destroy  life  by 
exhaustion  without  passing  into  Cholera 
or  collapse.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
mortality  of  this  affection,  because  so 
many  oi'^the  cases  are  set  down  as  simple 
diarrhcea,  and  when  they  pai<s  into  Chol- 
era they  are  recorded  as  Cholera.  The 
mortality  is  not  great,  however,  of  such 
as  remain  classified  as  diarrhcea.  The 
deaths  from  diarrhoea  in  the  Cholera  sea- 
son of  1H54  appeared  to  vary  ftom  6  to  18 
per  1000.  The  great  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  shows  how  desirable  it  is  to 
check  all  cases  of  Choleraic  diarrhoea ;  by 
so  doing,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many 
cases  of  Cholera  are  arrested. 

Cholera  Fever. — It  has  been  frequently 
noticed  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  Chol- 
era epidemic,  towards  its  decline,  the 
Choleraic  diarrhoeas  pass  into  a  sort  of 
low  fever.  In  speaking  of  the  Kurrachee 
epidemic,  Mr.  Thorn  says,  as  Cholera 
closed  its  career  it  gradually  changed  its 
type  to  that  of  fever;  while  one  out  of 
four  or  five  cases  ran  into  Spasmodic 
Cholera,  the  others  would  terminate  in 
fever,  and  were  registered  as  such,  show- 
ing all  the  characters  of  a  low  remittent. 
Sir  Banald  Martin  speaks  of  "Cholera 
Fever"  occurring  in  Calcutta  in  1834,  and 
at  other  times  during  the  Cholera  sea- 
son, which  was  remarkable  for  diarrhoea, 
and  for  the  tendency  which  this  had  to 
run  into  Cholera,  especially  under  doses 
of  saline  and  drastic  purgatives,  and  when 
these  were  administered  over  night.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  these  fevers  and  Cholera. 
In  Calcutta  one  frequently  meets  with 
fevers  which  begin  with  diarrhoea.  I 
have  elsewhere  mentioned  this  as  fre- 
quently ushering  in  the  red  fever  some- 
times prevailing  there,  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual for  some  of  the  common  fevers  of 
children  to  begin  in  this  way.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  these  happening  to  pre- 
vail during  Cholera  times,  are  influenced 
by  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  not  Ukely  that  the  fever  is 
a  variety  of  Cholera.  W  e  should  learn  from 
them  the  practical  lesson  of  not  giving 
I  much  purgative  medicine,  even  in  fever, 
'  during  Cholera  sea-sons,  and  especially  to 
avoid  salines  and  hydragogue  puK»tiyes, 
I  and  the  administration  of  any  at  bedtime 
likely  to  operate  in  the  course  of  the  night 
or  morning. 
I     In  classifying  cases  of  Cholera,  we  may, 
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excludins  Choleraic  diarrhceas  and  fevers 
with  Choleraic  diarrhoea,  arrange  them  as 
follows : — 

1.  Those  in  which  collapse  is  not  per- 
fect. 

2.  Those  which  after  vomitine  and 
purging  pass  into  well-marked  and  com- 
plete collapse. 

3.  Those  in  which  collapse  comes  on 
with  little  or  no  apparent  evacuation. 

4.  The  sthenic  cases. 

The  cases  most  frequently  met  with  are 
of  the  second  class. 

DxniATioii.— This  may,  including  se- 
quelce,  vary  from  two  to  three  hours  in 
the  worst  form,  to  several  weeks  in  those 
protracted  by  secondary  disease.  The  time 
which  elapses  from  the  first  symptoms  of 
Choleraic  evacuations  to  the  period  of  re- 
action is  more  limited.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  on  the  epidemic  of 
1853-4,  the  duration  of  1744  fatal  cases 
from  the  first  symptoms  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  average  of  not  less  than  64  hours; 
the  duration  of  1856  cases  of  recovery, 
9'06  days.  In  the  general  registry  of 
deaths,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Re- 
port, 9590  iktal  cases  lasted  an  average  of 
2-39  days. 

The  duration  of  the  stages  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to ;  the  diarrhceal  may 
scarcely  exist  (excepting  Choleraic  diar- 
rhcea),  or  extend  to  24  hours ;  the  collapse 
sta^e  may  terminate  fatally  in  two  hoiu«, 
or  it  may  be  prolonged  in  extreme  cases 
to  70  or  80  ;  the  reaction  stages  may  ter- 
minate favorably  within  48  hours,  or  may 
linger  on  for  many  weeks,  when  comph- 
cated  with  fever  or  other  sequelae. 

MORTALITT  OF  THE  DISEASE.— This  is 

very  large,  and  the  averages  approach 
each  other  in  different  climates  and  coun- 
tries. The  mortality  to  strength  of  a 
population  may  vary  greatly,  but  it  has 
been  observed  for  England,  that,  whether 
in  healthy  or  unhealthy  districts,  the 
deaths  to  cases  are  pretty  even ;  the  dif- 
ference in  mortality  between  sucli  places 
depending  more  upon  insusceptibility  of 
the  population  in  healthy  places  than  on 
any  actual  difference  of  violence  of  the 
disease.  In  India  the  deaths  to  cases  do 
seem  to  vary  in  different  ranks  of  the 
«rmy :  the  oflScers  having  a  lower  mor- 
tality than  the  men.  We  may  say  in 
round  numbers  that  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  attacked  recover.  In  some 
enidemics  the  mortalitv  is  hieher.  but  in 


In  illustration  of  the  above,  we  find  that 
in  1832,  in  England,  the  deaths  to  cases 
were  47  per  cent. ;  in  1848-49,  45  per 
cent.  ;  and  in  1853-54,  46  per  cent.  In 
Dr.  Ewart's  tables  for  European  soldiers 
in  India,  for  eight  years  ending  1853-64, 
it  was  :  for  privates,  40*74  ;  oflBcers,  10-66; 
women,  31-74;  and  children^  39'163  per 
cent.  For  the  native  soldiery  in  the 
three  presidencies,  for  various  long  periods 
of  years:  for  Bengal,  30-54;  Bombay, 
3306;  Madras,  4291  per  cent.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Cholera  Commission  for  the 
epidemic  of  1861,  we  find  that  the  mortal- 
ity of  the  European  soldiery  for  that 
season  was  very  high  all  over  the  pro- 
vinces; the  average  being  63-8  for  all 
classes  in  the  regiments,  but  it  varied 
from  a  minimum  of  42-6  per  cent,  to  a 
maximum  of  80  per  cent,  among  bodies  of 
men  in  cantonments,  of  strength  not 
below  500.  The  mortality  to  cases  among 
the  native  Indian  populations  is  not  ascer- 
tainable. For  native  prisoners  in  jails 
for  twenty-one  years,  ending  1853,  it  was 
42-6  per  cent.  With  reference  to  the  ex- 
cess of  mortality  in  the  beginning  of  epi- 
demics, we  find  that  in  18.^,  in  England, 
in  the  fortnight  from  July  16th  to  29th,  it 
varied  from  a  maximum  of  59  per  cent,  to 
a  minimum  of  40  per  cent. ;  but  in  the 
two  last  fortnights,  ending  November 
16th,  they  were  only  23-21  per  cent.  In 
the  severe  outburst  at  Kurrachee,  almost 
all  the  cases  were  &tal,  and  after  that 
they  became  much  more  amenable  to 
treatment.  Indeed  this  is  the  experience 
furnished  by  nearly  all  the  epidemics. 
The  greater  mortality  in  the  collapse 
stage  may  be  seen  in  the  results  of  the 
Indian  epidemic  of  1861,  in  which  we  find 
tliat  of  9-27  deaths,  717,  or  77-4  per  cent, 
died  in  the  collapse  sta^e. 

An  opinion  prevails  that  Cholera  is  be- 
coming more  mtal  to  European  troops  in 
India  than  it  was  formerly.  Dr.  Ewart's 
tables  seem  to  show,  that  though  the  dis- 
ease is  less  frequent  than  it  used  to  be,  the 
ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  has  largely  in- 
creased. Thus,  in  Bengal,  for  eighteen 
years,  from  1818  to  1835,  inclusive,  the 
percentage  of  admissions  to  strength  was 
3-25,  and  the  deaths  to  admissions  26-36, 
or  263  deaths  per  1000  attacks  ;  while  for 
the  eighteen  years  from  1836  to  1853-54 
inclusive,  the  admissions  to  strength  were 
2-62,  and  the  deaths  to  admissions  39-75, 
or  397  deaths  in  1000  attacks ;  showing  an 
average  increase  of  mortality  to  attacks 
of  above  13  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  134 
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to  be  hoped  that  this  increase  is  not  per- 
manent, and  that  the  averages  may  again 
descend.  In  another  of  Dr.  Ewart's 
tables,  the  time  is  divided  into  quinquen- 
nial periods,  and  it  appears  tliat  although, 
in  the  main,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the 
mortality  within  the  last  and  in  the  later 
quinquennial  period,  there  were  consider- 
able fluctuations  in  the  earlier  terms, 
descending  aa  much  as  10  or  12  per  cent, 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  and  then  ascend- 
ing, m  Madras  the  fluctuations  have  not 
been  felt,  but  the  increase  has  been  maiu- 
tained  during  four  quinquennial  periods. 
It  is  possible  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
apparent  difference  has  arisen  from  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  recording  cases.  Of 
late  years  those  cases  only  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  disease  was  decided,  have 
been  entered  under  the  head  of  Cholera  ; 
and  cases  which  would  formerly  have  been 
dassed  under  this,  are  now  placed  in  the 
colnmns  for  Diarrhoea.  On  turning  to 
Dr.  Ewart's  Table  29,  it  wiU  be  found 
that  tliere  is  an  increase  of  cases  of  diar- 
dxea  in  all  the  presidencies.  The  returns 
are  not  exactly  for  the  same  years  as  those 
for  Cholera,  but  include  them.  Thus,  in 
Bengal  the  returns  from  1812  to  .1832  give 
11-55;  and  1833  to  1853-64,  1215  per 
cent  admissions  to  strength ;  in  Bombay, 
180a^  to  1827-28,  6-8o  per  cent. ;  and 
182S-29  to  1852-53, 12-97  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Madras,  from  1829  to  1838,  7-8  per 
cent. ;  and  1842  to  1851,  10-3  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  Bombay  and 
Madras,  in  which  the  rise  in  mortality  of 
Cholera  is  apparently  the  highest,  the  in- 
crease of  percentage  of  admissions  of  diar- 
rhoea is  also  the  largest  of  the  three 
presidencies.  It  is  probable,  as  supposed 
by  Dr.  Ewart,  that  the  diarrhoeas  have 
encroached  upon  the  dysenteries,  but  I 
think  that  one  may  fairly  claim  a  good 
share  of  them  for  cases  which  would  have 
been  called  Cholera  in  the  older  returns. 
It  would  be  useful  to  compare  the  present 
with  the  past  mortality  of  aU  intestinal 
flaxes. 

Mortality  to  age,  sex,  population,  &c., 
las  been  noticed  in  the  section  on  Etiology. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  in  marked 

I  cases.  Purging,  vomiting,  anxious  coun- 
tenance, cramps,  quick  advent  of  collapse, 

I      Md  profuse  sweating,  are  decisive  enough 

j      of  the  presence  of  Cholera. 

i  There  is  some  diflSculty  in  deciding  in 
the  diarrhoeal  stage.  Cholera  may  be 
nustaken  for  bilious  diarrhoea,  choleraic 
diarrhoea,  purging,  produced  by  irritating 
drags  or  ^isons,  and  the  onset  of  some 
fevers.  We  rely  for  diagnosis  chiefly  on 
the  absence  of  any  known  cause  for  purg- 
ing, the  absence  or  slightness  of  pain  or 
tonnina,  upon  the  liquidity  and  pale  color 
of  the  stools,  and  copious  rush  of  fluid 
from  the  bowels;  the  early  tendency  to 


exhaustion,  and  the  frequent  beginning, 
in  the  early  morning.    If  the  patient  is 

Eassing  brown  feculent  matter  not  very 
quid,  and  if  there  be  griping  and  coHc, 
and  a  probable  cause  in  improper  diet,  we 
may  be  pretty  easy,  and  the  disease  will 
probably  be  common  diarrhoea.  But  we 
should  nevertheless  watch  the  patient 
carefully  for  a  tew  hours.  Choleraic  diar- 
rhoea is  less  violent  in  its  onset  than 
Cholera,  and  the  stools  generally  contain 
bile,  even  after  the  disease  has  lasted  for 
days.  There  is  seldom  much  or  any  pain 
in  this.  It  should  always  be  treated  as 
Cholera  in  the  beginning.  Vomiting 
helps  in  the  diagnosis,  but  it  is  sometimes 
absent  for  the  first  few  hours,  and  is  some- 
times present  in  diarrhoea.  The  vomiting 
in  Cholera  is  fluid  and  colorless  generally  ; 
that  of  bilious  diarrhoea  often  consists  of 
undigested  food  or  biliary  matter. 

The  diarrhoea  in  the  beginning  of  fevers 
is  often  very  exhauKting,  and  at  first  it 
may  be  diflicult  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
commencement  of  Cholera.  Generally, 
however,  there  is  less  exhaustion;  and 
though  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  col- 
lapse, this  is  not  deep,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  pyrexial  stage  comes  on. 

All  surgeons  in  charge  of  hospitals  must 
be  familiar  with  indications  afibrded  by 
the  countenances  of  patients  even  in  the 
earlier  stages.  Men  are  often  seen  look- 
ing somewhat  anxious,  with  the  face 
pointed,  and  perhaps  somewhat  shrunk 
and  mottled  or  leaden-colored.  On  being 
questioned,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that 
the  patient  has  watery  purging  on  him  ; 
a  closed  stool  at  his  bed-side  will,  per- 
haps, be  half  or  two-thirds  full  of  the 
brownish  or  pale  liquid,  and  he  will  be, 
indeed,  in  the  first  stage  of  Cholera, 
though  ignorant  of  it,  and  making  no 
complaint.  A  glance  at  a  man's  face  will 
often  save  his  life,  and  no  man,  when  in 
or  out  of  hospital,  whose  countenance 
shows  this  change,  should  be  passed  over 
in  a  routine  way,  however  trivial  his  own 
complaint  may  be,  or  although  he  may  be 
engaged,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  his 
usual  occupations. 

Cases  of  irritating  poisoning  often  occur 
either  from  accident  or  design,  and  it  is 
always  well  to  be  alive  to  such  facts  when 
called  to  cases  supposed  to  be  Cholera, 
and  not  take  it  for  granted  that  all  cases 
of  vomiting  and  purging  are  those  of 
Cholera. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  young  medical  practitioner  that 
in  every  case  of  diarrhoea  which  he  at- 
tends, m  seasons  of  Cholera,  he  should 
ask  to  see  the  evacuations  at  the  very  first 
visit.  In  India  fortunately  there  are  few 
privies  or  cesspools  to  private  houses,  so 
that  this  inquiry  is  not  so  difficult  as  it 
might  be  in  England.  If  the  stools  have 
been  taken  away,  the  next  ones  should 
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be  reserved.  This  is  most  important  for 
diagnosis,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
medical  man's  own  conscience  it  should 
never  be  omitted.  Neither  rank,  nor  sex, 
nor  age  of  the  patient  should  be  a  cause 
of  the  neglect  of  this. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many 
patients  brought  into  hospital  with  low 
adynamic  fever  are  sufferers  from  the  se- 
quelae of  Cholera,  and  that  inquiries 
should  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  the  be- 

f inning  of  the   disease  for  satisfactory 
iagnosis,  if  not  for  treatment. 

Patholoot. —Jforbia  Anatomy. — This 
must  be  considered  after  death  in  the  col- 
lapse and  in  the  reaction  stage. 

(o)  In  Collapse.— Tho  surface  is  gener- 
ally bluish  or  mottled,  especially  m  the 
dependent  parts,  and  there  are  often 
8ut)conjunctival  ecchymoses.  The  ex- 
tremities are  shrivelled.  The  tempera- 
ture, so  low  during  life,  often  rises  a  little 
after  death,  and  the  body  cools  slowly. 
According  to  Dr.  Gull,  Mr.  Barlow  and 
others  have  noticed  a  rise  of  two  or  three 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  tempera- 
ture observed  just  before  death.  Rigor 
mortis  comes  on  quickly,  and  lasts  quite 
as  long  as  in  other  diseases.  Muscular 
contractions  have  been  sometimes  ob- 
served ,  and  have  in  rare  cases  been  suflS- 
ciently  strong  to  alter  the  position  of  a 
limb.  They  may  come  on  within  the  first 
few  minutes  after  death,  and  last  two  or 
three  hours.  Putrefactive  changes  are 
not  hastened  in  Europe.  In  India  they 
are  not  more  rapid  than  in  other  diseases. 
The  abdomen  often  feels  doughy  and  dull 
on  percussion,  except  in  the  upper  parts. 

£lood — Organs  of  Circulation  and  Respi- 
ration.— When  death  occurs  in  collapse, 
the  disease  has  not  lasted  long  enough  to 
cause  organic  changes.  Such  changes  as 
there  are,  are  chiefly  in  the  distribution 
of  the  blood.  Ecchymoses  are  frequent. 
They  are  met  with  under  the  serous  mem- 
branes, as  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium ; 
under  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  small 
and  great  intestines,  around  the  dura 
mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  occasionally 
in  other  places. 

The  capillaries  of  the  surCice  are  empty, 
and  the  blood  is  chiefly  found  in  the  large 
vessels  of  the  lungs  and  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  veins  and  various  capil- 
laries of  the  intestines.  Dr.  Parkes  was 
the  first  to  point  out,  in  his  work  on 
Asiatic  Cholera,  the  real  seats  of  accu- 
mulation of  blood.  Most  persons  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  making  post- 
mortem examinations  of  Cholera  cases 


right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  in  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  smaller 
branches  ;  and  that  the  smaller  vessels, 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  were 
nearly  empty  :  in  fact,  that  the  blood  was 
not  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
as  in  common  asphyxia,  but  in  the  arte- 
ries short  of  them.  On  section  there  was 
free  bleeding  from  the  roots  of  the  lungs, 
but  there  was  Uttle  or  none  in  the  peri- 
pheral parts ;  they  were  generally  ex- 
sanguine. He  says :  "  On  cutting  through 
the  roots  of  the  lungs  a  quantity  of  blood 
usually  escaped  from  the  divided  vessels, 
and  particularly  from  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery ;  in  one  case  the  quantity  of  this  was 
two  pints,  in  one  case  one  pint,  in  one 
twenty-four  ounces,  in  one  three  ounces, 
in  one  six  ounces,  and  in  nine  between 
two  and  five  ounces.  In  fourteen  cases 
the  lungs  were  completely  collapsed,  ap- 
pearing in  some  cases  like  the  lung  of  a 
foetus.  In  three  cases  they  were  con- 
siderably, in  eight  slightly,  collapsed ; 
and  in  the  remaining  fourteen  cases  the 
collapse  was  in  some  cases  altogether  and 
in  some  partially  prevented  by  old  adhe- 
sions." The  absence  of  blood  in  the 
tissue  or  substance  of  the  lung  was  gener- 
ally pretty  complete,  though  m  some  in- 
stances there  was  more  redness  in  the 
periphery  than  in  others.  Th6  small 
amount  of  blood  in  the  lungs  seems  proved 
by  their  deficient  weight.  Thus,  he  found 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  right  lung 
in  twenty-two  Europeans  was  fourteen 
ounces,  and  of  the  left  twelve  ounces  six 
drachms.  Dr.  Clendinning  gives  the 
average  weight  of  both  lungs  at  forty-six 
ounces,  and  Dr.  Keid  at  forty -three  ounces, 
showing  a  deficiency  in  the  Cholera  cases 
of  fifteen  to  nineteen  ounces.  The  lung 
tissue  was  flabby,  with  little  crepitation 
when  not  collapsed,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  an  extremely 
antemic  state,  owing  to  an  arrest  of  blood 
before  it  had  reached  the  capillaries  and 
smaller  arterial  twigs.  The  color  of  the 
lung  on  section  was  pale  or  dark,  or  an 
admixture  of  both.  Some  writers  report 
a  congested  state  of  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  lungs  ;  probably  from  hypostatic  con- 
gestion. The  right  side  of  the  heart  was 
generally  full  and  distended,  the  blood  co- 
agulated, but  not  firmly.  Parkes  found 
the  blood  incoagulable  in  rather  more 
than  one-fourth  of  bis  cases.  The  left 
side  of  the  heart  was  nearly  empty,  or 
containing  only  a  little  black  blood  with  a 
few  loose  coagula.    In  following  out  the 
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Burfaces  of  these  organs.  The  blood  Is 
generally  of  dark  color,  but  tur  s  brighter 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  the  action  of 
the  matter  iu  the  small  intestines.  The 
chemistry  of  the  blood  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  coagulability 
of  the  blood.  Parkes,  Virchow,  Briquet, 
and  Mignot  have  noticed  either  that  it 
coagulates  imperfectly,  or  that  there  is  a 
loose  state  of  the  coagulum  in  the  great 
vessels.  I  think  that  I  have  generally 
observed  the  same.  Dr.  Gairdner,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  coagulation  in  the  ves- 
sels takes  place  much  as  in  other  diseases. 

In  the  lungs  themselves  there  is  little 
change  beyond  those  due  to  distribution 
of  the  blood  and  the  collapse  of  the  lung 
tiastie.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
is  generally  found  rigid  or  firm. 

Abdomen. — The  visceral  peritoneum  is 
g^erally  much  congested ;  the  venous  ca- 
pillaries darkish,  becoming  bright  after 
exposure  to  the  air;  the  surface  duller 
than  natural,  and  sometimes  bedewed 
with  a  slimy  moisture. 

Stomach  and  Intestinea. — ^Mucous  mem- 
brane sometimes  congested.  Mucous 
membrane  of  small  intestines  often  much 
injected  with  fine  arborescent  vascularity. 
There  is  Uttle  organic  change  in  the 
coats ;  the'  mucous  membrane  may  seem 
(edematous,  and  the  folds  rendered  prom- 
inent. Boehm  pointed  out  the  promi- 
nence of  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines, 
and  notably  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 
Thus,  Feyer's  patehes  and  the  solitary 
glands  are  often  enlarged,  the  solitary 
more  decidedly  than  the  a^minated 
glands.  Ulceration  not  observed  in  sim- 
ple cases.  Occasionally  patches  of  a  slight 
grayish  exudation  have  been  noticed. 
These  have  been  called  diphtherial.  If 
the  exudation  in  throat  diphtheria  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  pattern,  I  should  hardly 
call  the  name  a  good  one.  These  patches 
are  not  easily  removed,  as  the  diphtherial 
layer  is  from  the  tliroat.  The  exudation 
in  Cholera  seems  more  like  the  granular 
patches  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
lower  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ileum  in 
severe  cases  of  dysentery,  and  in  a  more 
highly  developed  form  in  the  drab-colored 
granular  patches  in  the  colon  in  dysen- 
tery, and  which  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out some  disintegration  of  the  superficial 
part  of  the  membrane  on  which  thoy  he. 
This  appearance  is  rare  in  Cholera.  In 
many  cases  of  Cholera,  however,  there  is 
little  or  no  congestion  or  decided  morbid 
change  discoverable  on   examination  of 


stool  to  a  creamy  or  pasty,  gritty-looking 
grayish  mass,  or  fluid  mixed  with  gelati- 
nous or  fibrinous  lumps  or  flakes,  more  or 
less  adhering  to  the  intestines.  There  is 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  tinge  of  yel- 
low, and  sometimes,  though  rarelv,  a 
large  jjuantity  of  grumous  blood  without 
any  kind  of  ulceration  being  traceable. 

Colon. — In  the  majority  of  cases  an  ab- 
sence of  injection  of  the  vessels.  In  a 
small  numl>er  there  is  venous  congestion, 
seldom  general,  but  in  patehes.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  not  so  (edematous  as 
that  of  the  smaller  intestines,  though  it  is 
sometimes  somewhat  swollen.  There  is 
not  much  epithelium  mixed  up  with  the 
contents.  In  some  rare  cases  large  ecchy- 
moses,  leading  to  gangrene  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  have  been  seen. 

lAver. — Great  venous  trunks  generally 
full  of  viscid  bl<X)d.  The  parenchyma 
pale  and  flaccid,  and  often  smaller  than 
natural,  with  some  but  not  constant 
wrinkling  of  the  capsule;  There  is  not 
often  general  congestion  of  the  organ. 
Microscopic  appearances  normaL  Gall- 
bladder generally  fhll  of  bile. 

iSrpieen  generally  smaller  and  more  flac- 
cid than  natural.  Some  writers  have  de- 
scribed both  the  liver  and  the  spleen  as 
being  congested,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  by  any  means  frequently  the  case. 

Pancreas  mostly  natural.  The  mesen- 
teric glands  are  often  enlarged  or  pale. 

Kidneys. — These  are  generally  congest- 
ed, the  veins,  especially  of  the  papilla:, 
extending  outwards  into  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, which  is  enlarged.  The  epithelium 
is  generally  natural  in  shape,  very  granu- 
lar, probably  from  some  protein  tfoposit. 

Brain  and  Membranes. — Nothing  spe- 
cial or  different  from  the  condition  in 
manv  other  diseases  in  which  the  brain  is 
not  directly  involved. 

In  summing  up  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances in  collapse,  we  find  an  altera- 
tion in  the  consistence  of  the  blood ;  and 
that  some  of  the  great  internal  veins  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  are  loaded  with  it ; 
a  great  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  capilla- 
ries generally  except  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  those  of  the  intestines  and  "kid- 
neys ;  generally  some  prominence  of  the 
glandular  structures  of  the  intestines,  and 
post-mortem  displacement  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  small  intestines,  and  in  many 
instances  collapse  of  the  lung  tissue. 

[Besides  these  appearances,  manv"  ob- 
servers have  reported  finding  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  (if  examined  a  few  hours  after 
death)  firmly  contracted  ;  the  gall-bladder 
ftill  of  bile ;  the  urinary  bladder  cont«ic:tea 
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almost  certain  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  ' 
to  believe  it  to  be  only  a  part  of  a  general  1 
afTection  of  tlie  involuntary  (as  well  as 
voluntary]  musclc!*,  under  the  influence  of 
the  niatenes  morbi  upon  the  nerve-centres  | 
of  organic  life  and  the  spinal  cord.' — H.] 

(b)  In  BeadUm  Stages. — The  morbid  ap- 
pearances vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
secondary  causes  of  death.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  a  full  description  of 
these  changes.  In  the  cases  of  death  in 
imperfect  reaction  they  do  not  vary  much 
from  those  found  in  collapse,  except  per- 
haps that  there  may  be  more  general  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  more  decided  promi- 
nence of  the  glandular  structures  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  injection  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane. 

In  persons  dying  of  some  of  the  con- 
secutive febrile  conditions,  the  intestines 
and  stomach  are  often  found  vividly  in- 
jected, the  mucous  membrane  softened. 
The  colon  sometimes  participates  in  this, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes 
oedematous  and  thrown  into  folds,  and 
the  so-called  diphtheritic  exudations  are 
met  with.  In  some  of  the  cases  not 
marked  with  symptoms  referable  to  the 
alimentary  canal  tncre  is  less  congestion 
and  oxlema  of  the  small  intestines,  as  has 
been  noticed  by  Beinhardt  and  Leubus- 
cher. 

In  the  urajmic  cases  the  kidneys,  when 
death  appears  early,  are  full  and  large,  of 
purplish  color,  dripping  blood  ori  section  ; 
in  the  latter  periods  pale,  perliaps  (edema- 
tous, infiltrated  with  granular  matter  of 
pale  color  ;  are  easily  torn,  and  the  epithe- 
lial tissues  more  opaque  than  natural,  and 
filled  with  granules  mixed  with  oil-glob- 
ules. The  kidneys  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  in  cases  of  scarlatina.  In  other 
organs  the  appearances  are  like  those  of 
ordinary  acute  uraemia.  Secondary  in- 
fianunations  having  sometimes  existed, 
we  may  find  evidence  of  them  in  the  tis- 
sues aftectcd.  Urea  is  found  in  the  blood 
in  considerable  quantities.    Dr.  Garrod 

['  "The  blood vessols  of  the  whole  alimen- 
tary canal  press  rigidly  upon  their  contained 
fluid,  and  force  Its  serum  out  into  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  whence  it  is,  by  spasmodic  ejeo- 
tions,  thrown  out.  The  very  skin  is,  by  its  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  by  vas- 
cular constriction  everywhere,  drawn  tightly 
and  closely  upon  the  body.  The  volnntary 
muscles  suffer  with  cramps.  All  is  cramp, 
cramp,  within  and  without.  The  bi^in  is 
almost  in  anaesthesia  during  the  collapse — no 
delirium,  but  apathy — as  from  cerebral  ante- 
mia.  The  blood,  so  compressed,  grows  thick 
as  tar — it  scarcely  flows,  is  not  aSrated,  and 
cyanosis  follows ;  it  is  detained  in  the  capil- 
lary net-works  of  the  interior  organs,  In 
which  congestion  is  found  after  death.  Cholera 
is,  then,  a  poison-spasm;  a  ganglionic  tetanus." 
F.»tential$  of  Practical  Medicine,  4th  ed.,  p. 
400.— H.] 


found  as  much  as  1*14  part  per  1000.  It 
is  readily  found  in  blood  collected  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  other  changes  possess  no  special 
characters.  There  may  be  signs  of  low 
inflammation  of  lirngs,  pleura,  pericar- 
dium, and  peritoneum,  and  of  much  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs.  The  brain  and 
membranes  sometimes  full  of  blood,  as  in 
low  fevers,  in  which  the  blood  is  in  fault. 
The  blood  coaguhites  looselj-.  Of  course  to 
these  must  be  added  gangrenous  patches, 
bedsores,  ulcers,  ulcerated  comese,  boils, 
suppurated  or  swollen  parotid  glands,  gan- 
grene of  lungs,  ecchymoses,  and  purpuric 
or  scorbutic  patches,  which  occur  occa- 
sionally. 

PATnoLOGT  DtrBmo  Ltfe.— From  the 
study  of  Cholera  as  shown  in  the  Bj-mp- 
toms  and  post-mortem  appearances,   •we 
pass  to  an  attempt  to  account  for  thom. 
In  the  section  on  Etiology  the  nature  of 
the  cause  has  been  discussed.    We  have 
now  to  suppose  that  a  poison  has  entered 
the  blood  in  some  manner,  either  by  the 
channel  of  the  lungs  or  intestinal  surface. 
The  poison  acts  through  the  blood,  pos- 
sibly in  the  manner  of  a  ferment ;  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  acts  by  a  catalytic 
influence  on  the  blood  mass,  oi;  whether  it 
multiplies  itself  in  the  blood,  or  not ;  we 
are  very  much  in  the  dark.    However,  if 
we  cannot  trace  the  minute  action  of  the 
poison  we  are  able  to  guess  at  some  of  its 
eflects.    It  appears  that  at  least  two  great 
sets  of  capillaries  and  small  arteries  are 
involved  in  them  :  those  of  the  lungs  and 
intestines.     They  seem  to  be  very  differ- 
ently influenced  oy  it.    In  the  lungs  ■verv 
little  of  the  blood  passes  freely  through 
them  in  the  al^de  stage.    In  the  intes- 
tines an  enormous  quantity  of  certain  of 
the  blood  elements  passes  through   the 
capillary  walls  in  the  exudation  period. 
In  both  of  these  sets  of  actions,  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  appear  to  be  under  s 
morbid  influence.    In  tne  lungs  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  small  arteries  seem 
thrown  into  a  state  of  contraction.     In 
the  intestines  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries  seems  to 
exist,  much  as  occurs  in  the  sections  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  in  Be]> 
nard's    experiments.    That  the    morbid 
action  in  the  lungs  is  of  nervous  charac- 
ter seems  probable  from  the  absence  after 
death  of  any  discoverable  mechanical  ob- 
stacle to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  from 
the  parox3'8mal  nature  of  the  dyspnoea  at 
first,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  the 
pulmonary  circulation   is    re-established 
when  recovery  begins.    The  nervous  cha- 
racter of  the  actions    in  the   intestines 
seems  probable   from   its    analogy  with 
the  results  of  Bernard's  experiments  on 
the  sympathetic,  in  some  of  which  a  sec- 
tion of  that  nerve  in  the  neck  caused  the 
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sar&ce  of  the  skin  supplied  by  the  vessels 
imder  its  influence  to  become  bathed  in 
sweat    It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  disturbances  in  the  lun^  and  the  exu-  I 
dation  through  the  intestinal  walls  are  { 
both  effects  of  the  poison,  or  whether, 
exudation  into  the  intestinal  canals  hav- 
ing taken  place,  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
may  not  be  due  to  the  altered  condition 
of  the  blood,  caused  by  its  being  inspis- 
sated through  the  exudation  of  so  much 
of  its  fluid  and  saline  elements.     It  must 
be  granted  that  symptoms  similar  to  col- 
lapse may  be  producied  by  poisons  with- 
oat  any  purging^.    I  have  seen  people  un- 
der the  mduence  of  malarious  poison  in 
Qdcutta  lie  for  hours  as  cold  and  pulse- 
less, and  as  embarrassed  in  the  breathing, 
as  in  Cholera.     In  ^ngrene,  too,  a  some- 
wtiat  similar  condition  may  come  on.    It 
appears,  then,  that  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  cold  stage  of  Cholera  may  be 
produced  in  certain  diseases  without  any 
exudation  or  loss  of  fluid  from  the  blood. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
can  say  positively  that  exudation  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  the  collapse  in  Chol- 
era.   It  is  true  that  it  is  said  that  some 
of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  Chol- 
era are  those  in  which  there  is  no  purging, 
and  tliat  therefore  we  must  seek  for  some 
other  cause  of  the  algide  sta^e.     But  it 
does  not  follow,  that  because  there  was  no 
purging  there  was  no  exudation  into  the 
intestines.    The  exudation  is  sometimes 
poured  out,  and  retained  there,  and  we 
should  never  for  a  moment  confound  tran- 
sudation with  purging.     In  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  evacuations,  post-mortem  examination 
has  shown  the  intestines  to  be  full  of  fluid. 
In  others,  the  symptoms  of  fall  collapse 
have  come  on  before  the  vomiting  and 
purging.    Among  these  a  remarkable  case 
occurr«l  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  for  Scientific 
Inquiries  in  the  Cholera  epidemic  of  1845. 
A  child  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, having  had  only  one  motion  and 
vomited  a  little.    Soon  after  admission  it 
was  copiously  purged.    In  this,  as  in  the 
other  cases,  the  exudation  had  taken  place, 
but  had  been  retained,  and  but  for  the 
evacuation,  after  the  algide   stage  had 
Mly  formed,  might  have  been  set  down 
as  a  case  of  collapse  without  transudation. 
In  many  rases  reported  to  have  died  or  to 
l»ve  passed  into  collapse  without  evacua- 
tions, we  find  the  symptoms  before  col- 
lapse to  have  been  similar  to  those  caused 
by  some  drain  upon  the  system,  as  has 
been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  Va- 
rieties" of  the  disease.    It  certainly  is 
not  common  for  the  practitioner  in  India 
to  meet  with  these  cases  of  absence  of 
evacuations.    Every  now  and   then  one 
bears  the  patient's  fHends  say  that  such 
M  one  threw  up  a  little  water  from  his 


mouth  and  sank  into  collapse,  or  died  at 
once  ;  but  in  actual  practice  they  are  not 
often  met  with  face  to  face,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  Further  careful  observa- 
tions are  required  to  be  made  upon  these 
cases,  in  which  after  death  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  should  be  measured.  It 
may  after  all  turn  out  that  the  supposed 
absence  of  discharges  may  be  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  retention  and  not  absence 
of  exudation.  The  rapid  improvement 
that  follows  injections  into  the  veins  in 
collapse  strongly  supports  the  view  of  the 
dependence  of  this  upon  the  loss  of  fluid 
from  the  blood.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
this  resuscitation  of  the  patient  from  the 
depths  of  exhaustion  can  be  accounted 
for,  as  Dr.  O.  Johnson  contends,  by  the 
warmth  of  the  injected  fluid.  Although 
the  subject  stiU  demands  careful  observa- 
tion, there  seems  great  probability  that 
the  collapse  has  a  relation  to  the  transu- 
dation, if  not  to  the  purging.  The  cases 
which  at  present  most  oppose  the  view 
are  those  in  which  the  body  remains 
rather  plump  in  the  collapse  stage  ;  but  I 
think  that  in  these  there  is  generally  lit- 
tle sweating,  and  therefore  there  exists 
one  drain  the  less  for  the  superficial  capil- 
laries. I  am  far  from  denying  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Cholera  poison  to  produce 
the  algide  stage  by  its  action  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs,  or  by  a  sedative  in- 
fluence upon  the  centres  of  circulation 
and  respiration,  though  I  think  the're  is 
not  yet  fuU  or  complete  evidence  of  it. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  vomiting 
and  purging  are  salutary,  and  that  they 
eliminate  the  poison.  It  is  very  question- 
able whether  fluxes  produced  by  organic 
poisons  are  necessarily  eliminative  of  the 
actual  poison  that  was  introduced  into 
the  system,  or  of  its  products.  Whether 
the  exudations  in  Cholera  are  eliminative 
or  not,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
they  are  very  destructive  methods  of  cure. 
If  this  purging  were  beneficial,  we  should 
expect  to  see  that  cases  of  Cholera  with 
preliminary  diarrhoea  would  be  slight; 
whereas  we  often  see  that  a  man  has 
diarrhoea  for  a  week  or  more,  quite  as 
copious  as  could  be  produced  by  a  few 
doses  of  castor  oil,  and  yet  these  very 
cases  often  pass  into  profuse  purging,  col- 
lapse, and  death.  Most  men  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  Cholera  will  say 
that  when  they  succeed  in  checking  the 
discharge,  before  collapse  comes  on,  their 
patients  are  saved.  They  justly  fear  the 
result  of  active  purgative  medicines  given 
in  seasons  of  Cholera.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  experience  can  have  gone  quite 
wrong  in  these  matters.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  poison  may  be  eliminated. 
For  aught  we  know,  it  may  be  decom- 
posed in  some  way,  and  not  eliminated  at 
all  in  its  entire  state. 

In  collapse  the  patient's  state  is  a  re- 
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luarkable  one.  Circulation  is  nearly  stop- 1 
ped,  and  indeed  all  vital  functions  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  as  shown  in  the  det<crip- 
tion  of  the  symptoms.  Little  or  no  natu- 
ral chemical  action  goes  on  in  the  system; 
but  it  does  not  foUow  that  some  chemical 
changes  do  not  go  on  in  the  blood  itself,  as 
they  might  do  out  of  the  vessels  at  a  simi- 
lar temperature,  and  in  prolonged  col- 
lapse this  may  furnish  some  impurities 
to  the  many  mmgling  with  it.  The  alter- 
ed density  of  the  blood  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  so  much  water  must  have 
brought  about  many  changes,  involving 
both  the  intercellular  fluid  and  the  blood- 
globules,  and  materially  affecting  the  re- 
lations between  them.  Schmidt  supposes 
that  after  about  thirty-six  hours  the  mor- 
phological elements  of  the  blood  are  nearly 
one-half  more  than  the  normal  propor- 
tion. The  proportion  of  inorganic  salts 
is  not  increased,  except  perhaps  for  the 
first  four  hours,  during  which  the  water 
passes  out  more  rapidly  than  the  salts; 
after  eighteen  hours  they  sink  much  be- 
low the  natural  standard,  and  still  more 
in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  The 
result  is  that  the  proportion  of  albumi- 
nates in  the  blood-globules  is  increased  by 
one-half,  and  in  the  intercellular  fluid  to 
double  of  what  would  be  normal.  He 
considers  that  the  solids  are  retained  in 
the  vessels  with  more  force  than  the  wa- 
ter, the  organic  solids  with  more  force 
than  the  inorganic,  the  phosphates  with 
more  than  the  chlorides,  and  the  salt-s  of 
potash  with  more  force  than  the  salts  of 
soda.  In  the  exosmosis  from  the  globules 
into  the  intercellular  fluid,  he  supposes 
that  the  same  laws  of  the  succession  of 
diffusion  of  their  contents  prevail ;  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkalies  bemg  the  first 
salts  to  transude  both  fk>m  the  intestinal 
capillaries  and  fV-om  the  blood  cells  into 
the  liquor  sanguinis.  It  is  probable  that 
the  blood,  thus  altered  in  the  relations  of 
its  component  parts  one  to  another,  does 
not  recover  its  natural  state  at  once,  even 
after  fluid  has  been  absorbed  into  it  during 
the  reaction  stage,  and  that  the  abnormal 
state  thus  produced  may  help  to  caiise 
some  of  the  consecutive  disturbances. 

[Amongst  others,  Binaghi,  Loder,  Or^ 
ton,  Delpech,  Lizars,  Coste,  Favell, 
Greenhow,  G.  Johnson,  and  C.  W.  Bell 
have  called  attention  to  the  indications  of 
disturbed  ganglionic  innervation  in  Cho- 
lera. Dr.  C.  W .  Bell's  expression  is.  that 
it  is  not  an  adynamic,  but  a  stnenic 
(spasmodic)  collapse. — H.] 

In  healthy  reaction,  full  puriflcation  of 
the  blood  by  the  liver,  kidneySj  and  in- 
testinal surface  occurs,  and  this  is  pro- 
moted by  free  absorption  of  water  ;  and 
the  normal  composition  of  the  blood  is 
further  brought  about  by  absorption  of 
the  saline  matter  still  lying  in  the  intes- 
tines or  administered  purposely.     Dr. 


Morehead  has  observed  that  the   more 
rapid  the  reaction  without  return  of  the 
secretions,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
secondary    fevers,  &c.      Doubtless,    the 
more  rapid  the  reaction  the  more  rapid 
the  tissue  changes,  and  the  more  rapid 
the  accumulation  of  efi'ete  matter  in  the 
blood ;   and  hence  the  greater  urgency 
that  there  should  be  free  secretion,  and 
excretion.      Some  writers  attribute   the 
consecutive  morbid  actions,  or  at  any  rate 
a  great  part  of  them,  to  the  stimulants 
wrongly  given  in  the  collapse  sta^e.     In- 
judicious stimulation  and  dru^Mng  may 
certainly  still  further  poison  the  blood  by 
themselves,  or,  by  inducing  over-8p»eedy 
reaction,  they  may  assist  in  bringing  on 
fevers  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  people  suffer  firom  secondary  evils, 
■who  have  undergone  no  treatment  what- 
ever, and  am  convinced  that  the  nataral 
pro^ss  of  the  disease  is,  of  itself,  suffi- 
cient to  bring  them  on.    Judged  by  the 
coloring  matter  in  the  intestines,  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver  appear  to  be  more  readily 
restored  than  those  of  the  kidneys.     Dis- 
turbances of  the  liver  are  rarer  than  those 
of  the  kidneys.    We  can  scarcely  expect 
the  secreting  functions  of  any  of  the  organs 
to  be  restored  immediately  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  some   nours   must    be 
allowed  for  the  return  of  normal  action. 
Prolonged  cessation  of  urinary  secretion, 
of  course,  ends  in  coma  and  death.     In 
some  of  these  cases  the  worst  symptoms 
may  be  delayed  by  the  urea  being  ex- 
creted through  the  surface  of  the  mtes- 
tines  and  stomach.    It  is  probable  that 
in  some  of  the  consecutive  fevers,  without 
there  being  a  suspension  of  the  separation 
of  the  urea,  there  may  be  some  diminution 
of  the  amount  passed  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  there  may  be  at  the  same  time 
a  loaaing  of  the  blooiii  with  creatine,  crea- 
tinine, and  other  effete  matters.    To  some 
of  the  forms  of  blood-poisoning  are  due  the 
parotid  swellings,  purpuric  spots,  boils, 
and  aplastic   inflammations  of  various 
parts.    To  the  deficiency  of  available  ele- 
ments in  the  blood  is  due  the  defective 
nutrition  of  the  cornea,  and  perhaps  the 
gangrenes.    I  have  not  seen  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  of  the  last  are  caused 
by  emtwlism.   The  causes  of  the  dyspnoea 
may  be  two — spasm,  or  constriction  of  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  collapse  of  the  lung  tissue.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  constriction  of  the  arteries  may 
frequently  be  the  cause,  especially  in  the 
instances  in  which  the  embanussment  is 
temporary  and  paroxysmal,  one  set  of  ar- 
teries being  contracted  at  one  time,  and 
one  at  another,  in  areas  of  varying  sizes. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  permanent  d\-sp- 
noea  may  be  caused  by  collapse  of  the  lung 
tissue,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease.     Collapse  of  lung  tissue  is  not 
necessarily  permanent,  but  the  solidified 
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part  would  probably  continue  unexpanded 
in  the  feeble  inspiralioa  of  the  stage  of 
exhaustion,  if  any  considerable  area  of  the 
luQg  were  affected. 

Tne  purpuric  conditions,  besides  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  may  bepro- 
duced  by  large  doses  of  calomel,  when 
this  was  used  in  scruple  doses  to  check 
vomiting,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  give 
two  or  three  such  doses.  One  can  imagine 
that  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  fewer,  grains 
of  calomel,  accumulated  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  might  be  absorbed  in  reac- 
tion, and  be  ready  to  add  its  liquefactive 
action  to  the  other  blood-dissolving  agents 
already  at  work.  Cases  of  tliis  sort,  which 
I  have  seen,  have  made  me  cautious 
about  the  use  of  large  doses  of  mercury  in 
Cholera. 

The  aneemia  and  debility  which  suc- 
ceed Cholera  are  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  profound  disturbance  to  wliich  all  the 
blood  elements  have  been  subjected,  and 
which  may  destroy  blood-globules,  or  in- 
terfere with  their  renewal. 

Chronic  diarrhceas  and  dysenteries  may 
depend  upon  the  irritation  which  has  been 
set  up  in  the  small  and  large  intestines 
respectively ;  producing  in  some  instances 
ulceration  ana  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  softening  of  ecchymosed 
blood  may  also  produce  symptoms  of  diar- 
rhoea or  dysentery,  by  giving  rise  to 
patches  of  inflammation  or  disintegration 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

I  once  saw  a  case  of  chronic  albuminuria 
which  appeared  to  have  originated  in  an 
attack  of  Cholera  a  year  previously. 

Prognosis. — Favorable  signs. — In  the 
Diarrhoeal  Stage :  The  not  passing  rapidly 
into  collapse,  the  pulse  keeping  some 
strength,  trie  countenance  being  tranquil 
and  natural.  In  some  cases  the  prolonged 
diarrhoeal  stage  may  be  fatal  without  col- 
lapse. These  are  probably  choleraic  diar- 
rhoea.— In  the  Collapse  Stage :  The  col- 
lapse not  becoming  deep,  the  pulse  re- 
maining in  the  brachial,  respiration 
tranquil  or  not  much  embarrassed,  with- 
out deep  lividit^,  the  algide  period  not 
lasting  beyond  six  or  eight  hours,  the  ces- 
sation of  jactitations,  and  the  tendency  to 
quiet  dozing  or  to  snatches  of  easy  sleep, 
gradual  return  of  circulation,  progressive 
improvement  in  strength  even  if  gradual, 
milkiness  or  grayness  of  stools.  The  con- 
tinuance of  scanty  stools  is  not  of  much 
importance ;  if  the  belly  is  at  all  tumid, 
they  are  advantageous,  because  they  free 


hours,  refreshing  sleep,  and  tolerance  of 
food  and  drink. 

Unfavorable  signs.  —  Quick  disappear- 
ance of  pulse  from  the  radial  or  brachial 
arteries,  early  embarrassment  of  respira- 
tion, and  liviuity  of  surface,  profuse  sweat- 
ing. In  the  Beaction  Stage :  Suppression 
of  urine,  advent  of  typhoid  symptoms, 
bloodshot  eyes,  secondarj'  inflammations. 
Coma  is  always  dangerous.  Want  of  pro- 
gress in  the  symptoms  of  improvement, 
and  continuance  of  diarrhoea  or  vomiting, 
are  unfavorable.  Pink  or  bloody  stools  or 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  are  almost 
always  fatal  signs.  Disproportionate 
muscular  strength  without  corresponding 
improvement  in  other  functions  is  not 
necessarily  favorable.  Allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  this  under  the  head 
of"  Varieties." 

Treatment.— This  is  most  successfbl 
when  commenced  early;  before  collapse. 
In  fuU  collapse  it  is  pretty  certain,  as 
remedies  cannot  be  absorbed,  tliat  they 
cannot  be  of  much  use.  Still,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  all  treatment  is  useless 
in  Cholera,  or  even  that  it  is  useless  in  all 
the  states  of  the  stage  of  collapse.  It  can- 
not do  much  good  in  perfect  and  complete 
collapse,  but  m  all  the  other  stages  of  the 
disease  it  is  as  beneficial  as  in  any  other 
severe  and  dangerous  illness.  Excluding 
collapse,  judicious  management,  free  from 
routine,  and  adapting  the  treatment  to  the 
individual  case,  is  of  great  importance. 
Cholera  is  not  merely  a  disease  of  vomit- 
ing and  purging  •,  and  this  will  have  been 
apparent  from  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  treatment  should  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  evacuation,  collapse,  and 
reaction  stages. 

Evacuation    Stage.  —  The    discharges 
should  be  checked,  if  possible.    I  believe 
that  the  great  object  of  treatment  is  to 
restrain  the  passage  of  exudation  from 
the  blood  into  the  intestines.    The  reme- 
dies used    for  this  generally  check  the 
vomiting  and  purging,  so  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  these,  taken  with  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  we  have  a  sort  of  indication  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  tnmsudation  is  inter- 
fered with ;  a  sort  of  indication,  because 
there  is  not  always  any  close  relation  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  transudation  and 
the  discharges  fi^m  the  bowels.    The  first 
medicine  given  should  be  a  full  dose  oi 
opium— to  an  adult  2  grains ;  in  India,  1 
to  5  grains  of  calomel  are  generally  com- 
bined with  it.    I  do  not  know  that  the 
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an  hour,  in  my  own  practice  I  give  an  as- 
tringent, geuurally  the  following  mixture : 
— R.  Plumbi  acctatis,  gr.  xxx;  acid.  acet. 
lUx;  aqua;  distillata;,  ^vj — 1  oz.  or  J  oz. 
every  half-liour  or  iiour.  At  the  end  of 
an  liiour  from  the  administration  of  the 
first  dose  of  opium,  if  the  purging  persists, 
I  give  one  grain  of  opium  and  continue 
the  astringent.  The  sugar  of  lead  mix- 
ture may  be  given  every  half-hour  or  hour, 
if  the  purging  continues  smartly,  but  if  it 
seems  inclined  to  cease,  and  the  pulse 
keeps  good,  the  mixture  may  be  left  off, 
or  given  at  wider  intervals.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  medicines  should  be  present- 
ed to  the  stomach  in  the  simplest  and 
least  irritating  form.  In  the  form  of  pill, 
opium  is  probably  more  easily  retained 
than  laudanum,  which  often  nauseates ; 
but  when  a  pill  is  not  at  hand,  forty  min- 
ims of  tincture  of  opium  should  be  given 
in  a  little  cold  or  iced  water,  or  in  a  little 
brandy.  The  acetate  of  lead  mixture  is 
nearly  tasteless,  or  may  be  made  so  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  iced  water.  Dr. 
Graves's  acetate  of  lead  pills  may  be  given 
instead  of  the  mixture,  but  are  probably 
less  active  than  the  liquid  medicine. 
These  piUs  are  made  as  follows : — Acetate 
of  lead,  20  grains,  opium,  1  grain,  divided 
into  twelve  pills,  of  which  one  may  be 
given  every  hour.  It  would  be  better  to 
increase  the  lead  to  2  or  2^  grains  in  each 
pill.  Tannin  or  gallic  acid  may  be  given 
mstead  of  the  lead,  but  thejr  are  more 
Ukely  to  cause  sickness.  Ii  the  above 
medicines  check  the  discharges,  all  danger 
will  probably  be  over  in  a  few  hours. 
Consecutive  disease  is  not  likely  to  follow 
such  a  simple  case,  "When  there  is  vomit- 
ing there  is  more  difficulty.  The  pill 
should  be  given  as  before.  If  rejected  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  we  shall 
probably  find  it  in  the  discharges.  It  will 
be  well  to  wait  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore giving  more  opium,  and  (while  wait- 
ing) to  apply  a  large  sinapism  to  the  epi- 
gastrium. If  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
first  pill  has  been  rejected,  we  should  re- 
peat the  dose  of  two  grains  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  vomiting.  If 
we  are  uncertain  of  this,  we  should  in  half 
an  hour  give  one  ^rain  only.  After  re- 
moval of  the  sinapism,  if  the  stomach  is 
quiet,  the  acetate  of  lead  should  be  given 
in  nuxture  or  in  pills.    Perhaps  half-<loses 
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Champagne  is  sometimes  tolerated,  when 
other  wines  are  not  retained.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  a  little  brandy  diluted  with 
ice  dissolved  in  It,  or  with  plain  cold 
water,  is  the  l>est  stimulant.  Cramps  are 
generally  relieved  by  friction  with  chloro- 
iorm,  or  with  the  hand ;  if  severe,  by  the 
inhalation  of  small  quantities  of  chloro- 
form. The  doses  of  opium  recommended 
may  of  course  be  modified.  If  the  symp- 
toms are  mild,  one  gniin  may  be  given  in- 
stead of  two.  Some  prefer  to  givo  smaller 
doses  every  half-hour  or  hour,  but  it  seems 
better  to  give  a  decided  dose  at  the  onset, 
and  not  repeat  it  often,  and  not  to  give 
more  than  three  grains  in  all,  within  the 
first  three  hours,  unless  the  medicine  has 
been  vomited;  then  the  doses  should  be 
managed  so  as  to  make  good  the  quantity 
supposed  to  have  been  reiected.  As  a 
general  rule  we  should  limit  the  quantity 
of  opium  to  three  grains  and  the  acetate 
of  lead  to  ten  or  flftcen  grains  in  the  first 
three  hours.  If  the  disease  should  show 
signs  of  yielding,  we  can  diminish  the 
doses,  or  stop  them  altogether.  In  some 
cases,  if  collapse  does  not  come  fast,  the 
evacuations  still  proceeding,  the  opium 
may  be  continued  in  half-grain  or  grain 
doses  about  once  in  three  or  four  hours 
for  two  doses,  beginning  three  hours  after 
the  third  grain  has  been  given.  The  lead 
mixture  may  be  continued  in  half-ounce 
doses  every  two  hours  for  five  or  six  doses 
if  necessary.  When  the  collapse  is  pro- 
gressive, no  opium  should  be  given  aft«r 
the  third  grain,  and,  indeed,  if  it  seems 
to  be  approaching  fast  even  the  third 
grain  should  be  withheld. 

[A  method  of  treatment  which  met 
with  encouraging  success  in  Philadelphia 
in  1849,  and  in  succeeding  epidemics,  as 
well  as  in  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  1854,  was 
what  may  be  best  called  antispasmodia 
medication.  It  was  first  suggested  by  the 
late  Prof.  "W.  E.  Homer,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  consisted  in  the  ad- 
ministration every  Jive  tninutcs,  in  incipient 
collapse,  of  small  doses  of  chloroform, 
laudanum,  camphor,  and  ammonia  ;  each. 
dose  being  accompanied  by  a  small  piece 
of  ice  to  promote  its  retention  by  the 
stomach.  At  the  same  time  sinapisms 
were  applied  to  the  epigastrium  and  back, 
and  the  limbs  were  rubbed  with  whisky 
and  red  pepper,  to  produce  reaction.    A 
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Collapse. — When  this  is  complete,  opium 
should  be  entirely  avoided,  and  su<![ar  of 
lead  would  be  useless.  The  exudation  is 
probably  quite  stopped,  and  the  evacua- 
tions now  passed  are  merely  residues  of 
matter  previously  poured  into  the  uanal, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  danger  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  patient.  In  the  worse  stages 
of  collapse,  stimulants  are  of  little  avalL 
^ther  and  ammonia  properly  diluted 
may  do  no  harm.  If  they  can  be  retained, 
small  doses  may  be  siven  every  half  liour. 
A  little  weak  brandy  and  water  is  some- 
times retained  better  than  any  other 
stimulant.  But  the  administration  of 
stimulants  in  the  stage  of  collapse  requires 
great  care  and  discrimination.  If  they 
are  of  use,  they  make  themselves  felt  in 
the  pulse.  If  it  revives  under  them,  ever 
80  little,  and  falls  back  or  disappears  in 
their  absence,  they  may  be  continued 
cautiously ;  otherwise  they,  or  at  all  events 
the  alcoholic  stimuli,  should  not  be  per- 
severed with.  The  dependence  of  the 
pulse  upon  the  stimulants  is  certainly 
sometimes  seen.  Uafortunately,  if  stim- 
ulants, such  as  brandy  and  wine,  do  not 
act  beneficially,  they  are  likely  to  be 
hurtful  in  the  after  stages.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  them  may  be  collected  in  the 
stomach  or  intestmes,  and  when  absorp- 
tion begins  they  may  be  taken  up  into  the 
circulation,  causing  undue  rapidity  of  re- 
action before  secretions  can  be  formed, 
and  so  adding  to  the  mischief  already  at 
work  in  the  blood.  So  that  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  if  they  do  not  work  for 
good  they  will  be  hurtful.  Nothing  is 
more  pernicious  than  the  system  of  pour- 
ing large  quantities  of  brandy  into  a  pulse- 
less patient  in  Cholera.  Sometimes  when 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  has  gone  off 
he  will,  in  tne  course  of  two  or  three 
hours,  swallow  a  large  quantity  of  brandy, 
water,  aether,  ammonia,  sago,  wine,  <fec., 
and  the  friends  perhaps  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  quietness  of  the 
stomach;  the  pulse  remaining  absent 
nevertheless.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
patient  grows  very  uneasy,  and  presently 
vomits  the  whole  accumulation,  perhaps 
two  or  three  pints.  Such  cases  as  these 
show  the  usolessness  of  overloading  the 
stomach  in  the  torpid  condition  in  which 
the  patient  is  in  collapse,  and  what  a  re- 
servoir of  mischievous  elements  may  be 
Erovided  ajfaiiist  the  return  of  the  circu- 
ition.  We  often  see  cases  in  which 
stimulants,  mixtures,  4c.,  are  given  and 
as  constantly  vomited.     These  are  often 


it  may,  and  I  have  so  seen  it  scores  of 
times,  be  due  to  the  administration  of 
remedies.  A  few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy 
and  water  and  a  few  doses  of  sether  and 
ammonia  will  do  no  harm  in  the  pulseless 
state,  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  do  good 
by  constantly  pourins  them  down  the  pa- 
tient's throat.  The  nest  thing  for  him  in 
the  stage  of  full  collapse  is  to  gratify 
pretty  freely  his  instinctive  desire  for  cold 
water.  This  cannot  do  harm:  a  little 
may  run  off  by  the  bowels,  or  be  vomited, 
but  if  any  remains  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
reaction  stages  it  will  have  the  best  possi- 
ble effect.  It  is  of  no  use  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  vomiting  by  giving  him  as  much 
as  his  morbid  thirst  impels  him  to  swallow ; 
but  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  given 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  by 
tablespoonfuls  or  wineglassfuls  at  a  time ; 
the  colder  the  better.  If  ice  be  available, 
it  will  be  better  to  give  iced  water,  or  to 
place  pieces  of  clear  ice  in  the  patient's 
mouth  frequently.  This  quenches  his 
thirst  and  seldom  causes  vomiting.  There 
need  be  no  restriction  placed  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  given  oeyond  that  it  is 
advisable  not  to  provoke  too  much  vomit- 
ing by  it.  Although  I  have  urged  the 
uselessness,  nay  mischief,  of  pouring  down 
drugs  and  stimulants  into  a  patient  in  the 
state  of  perfect  collapse,  there  are  certain 
conditions  of  co]Japse  in  which  when 
given  cautiously  they  may  be  of  great  use. 
The  cases  are  those  in  which  collapse  is 
not  perfect,  in  which  the  circulation  still 
goes  on,  though  feebly,  throughout  the 
al^ide  stage.  In  these  the  volatile  stim- 
uli, tether  and  ammonia,  in  mixtures,  and 
weak  brandy  and  water,  are  certainly 
beneficial.  They  maintain  the  strength, 
as  they  do  in  any  other  diseases  with  ex- 
haustion. Ten  to  twenty  drops  of  liquor 
ammonia,  or  thirty  of  sulphuric  eether 
properly  diluted  with  iced  water  or  cold 
water,  given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  with 
an  occasional  tablespoonful  of  brandy  and 
water,  may  be  continued  while  the  pulse 
seems  to  be  maintained  by  them.  In 
these  cases  the  Cholera  mixtures  and 
Cholera  pills  so  often  used  in  India  are  of 
service.  They  are  made  up  in  various 
ways,  but  contain  generally  such  stimu- 
lants as  aether,  ammonia,  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, and  essential  oils,  as  cajeput,  aniseed, 
cinnamon,  peppermint,  &c.,  or  some  of 
them.  Most  of  them  also  contain  lauda- 
num, but  it  would  be  better  to  omit  this, 
and  add  it  to  the  dose  when  considered 
necessary.    Cholera  pilla  can  be  made  of 
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the  carbonates  of  ammonia,  or  their  pre- 
parations. It  will  be  observed  that  the 
principles  advocated  in  the  use  of  stimu- 
htnts  are  that  we  should  be  guided  in  the 
administration  by  the  pulse.  While  that 
remains,  absorption  and  other  vital  ac- 
tions go  on,  although  perhaps  in  a  dimin- 
ished degree ;  and  while  these  continue, 
stimulants  may  assist  the  patient  through 
the  crisis,  and  may  prevent  his  pa.ssin*' 
into  the  pulseless  state.  The  volatile  and 
diffusible  stimuli  are  less  pernicious  than 
alcohol,  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter 
is  useful,  and  should  be  occasionally  given. 
There  are  few  persons  to  whom  three 
ounces  of  brandy  may  not  be  safely  given 
during  eight  or  ten  hours  if  their  circula- 
tion responds  to  it, — in  some  cases  even 
more,  but  probably  not  often.  As  soon 
as  it  IS  found  that  the  pulse  maintains  it- 
self without  them  the  stimulants  should 
be  withdrawn ;  the  alcoholic  first.  Ad- 
ministered in  this  way  they  will  not  do 
harm ;  they  are  taken  into  the  system  by 
degrees,  and  their  action  is  spread  over  a 
sufficient  space  of  time,  and  tney  thus  act 
very  differently  than  they  might  do  if 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  large  quantities 
in  the  stomach,  to  be  absorbed  all  at  once 
and  added  in  mass  to  the  blood  when  the 
circulation  is  renewed.  Many  of  the  ex- 
treme collapse  cases  will  come  round  by 
themselves  as  well  as  fir  better  without 
stimulants  than  with  them,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  accele- 
rating death  by  leaving  the  patient  to 
cold  water  in  such  cases.  For  the  sake  of 
trying  whether  the  pulse  can  be  roused 
we  may  give  a  little  stimulus  now  and 
then,  taking  care  that  the  total  quantities 
given  shall  be  too  small  to  do  harm.  I 
nave  made  these  observations  because  I 
think  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider 
stimulants  &a  inadmissible  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Cholera.  ]\iuch  mischief  may 
have  been  done  by  them  sometimes,  but 
with  due  attention  to  the  principles  that 
I  have  mentioned  for  both  opium  and 
stimulants  I  think  that  good,  not  evil, 
may  result.  The  discriminating  use  is 
very  different  from  the  abuse  of  remedies. 
The  profuse  perspiration  should  be 
rubbed  off  the  surface  with  a  dry  soft 
towel.  In  the  Indian  hospitals  dry  gin- 
ger powder  is  often  used  with  finction  for 
absorbing  the  moisture.  If  used,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  powder  is  impal- 
pable, and  free  from  grit  or  dirt ;  other- 
"wise  troublesome  excoriations  will  ensue. 


may  be  given.  Starchy  matters  are  apt 
to  generate  gas,  but  sometimes  a  little 
sago  or  gruel  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage, as  they  lubricate  the  coats  of  the 
stomach.  When  the  pulse  is  very  weak, 
in  cases  in  which  stimulants  are  given,  a 
little  port  wine  may  be  added  to  Uie  sago 
or  arrowroot. 

Warm  baths,  or  vapor  baths,  or  medi- 
cated wet  6heet«,  are  of  no  use,  and  the 
patient  is  so  restless,  and  throws  himself 
about  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
them. 

BeactUm  Stages. — If  the  patient  is  re- 
gaining strength,  and  his  secretions  re- 
turn, there  is  little  to  be  done.  He  is  best 
left  to  nature,  a  little  liquid  food,  and  cold 
water.  To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  sa- 
line matter  frortl  the  blood,  a  little  com- 
mon salt  should  be  added  to  his  food,  and 
he  may  occasionally  take  a  draught  of 
water  to  a  pint  of  wnich  a  drachm  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  added.  This  last  also  is 
grateful  to  the  patient  when  be  has  heart- 
burn or  heat  of^stomach.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  give  a  dose  of  aperient 
meaicine  within  the  first  few  hours  of  re- 
action in  order  to  promote  the  secretions. 
The  officious  use  of  purgatives  and  mer^ 
curials,  too  soon,  often  brings  on  a  re- 
lapse. If  the  bowels  are  confined,  and 
there  is  tension  and  uneasiness,  a  warm 
water  enema — say  a  quart  of  water  with 
a  little  Bsafoetida,  or  sal  volatile,  or 
sether — will  be  the  safest  remedy. 

Vomiting  is  often  continued  in  the  reac- 
tion stage,  and  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  irritation  left  by  frequent  previous 
retching,  or  by  excess  of  stimulating  rem- 
edies. In  these  cases  a  single  dose  of 
opium  or  morphia — say  a  grain  of  opium 
— will  often  act  admirably.  It  may  be 
repeated  every  four  or  six  hours  it  the 
vomiting  continues.  The  food  requires 
careful  management.  Sometimes  a  table- 
spoonful  of  milk  with  one  of  lime-water 
may  be  given  every  half-hour  or  hour  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  ice-water  only.  It  is  desirable  to  give 
the  stomach  as  much  rest  as  possible.  In 
some  cases  the  irritation  is  due  to  sub- 
acute gastritis,  and  requires  a  few  leeches 
to  the  epigastrium — a  blister  is  useful  in 
all  forms  of  the  vomiting  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  reaction,  and  sometimes  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
may  be  applied  to  the  raw  surface  with 
excellent  effect.  Food  should  not  be 
pressed  upon  the  patient.    For  days  he 
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fered  with  at  first,  especially  if  the  evacu- 
ations are  at  all  offensive  or  bilious. 
Where  decided  enough  to  be  weakening, 
gallic  acid,  or  tannin,  or  mild  opiates,  or 
chalk  mixture  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
should  l>e  given.  If  there  be  tenesmus,  a 
warm  water  enema  with  a  drachm  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  should  be  used,  and  fol- 
lowed after  operation  by  one  of  laudanum 
and  a  little  water.  Turpentine  stupes 
should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  in  all 
the  states  of  intestinal  irritation. 

Skcup  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
much  eructation  of  gas,  and  is  difficult  to 
stop ;  it  is  not  dangerous.  It  may  be 
treated  by  sinapisms  to  the  spine,  in  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  and  by  tea 
minims  of  chloroform  in  mucilage  every 
half-hour,  or  by  chloroform  inhalation,  by 
morphia,  or  small  doses  of  belladonna, 
and,  if  there  be  acidity,  by  alkalies.  The 
common  anti-epasmodics  seem  to  have 
little  effect. 

Want  of  gleep,  without  pyrexia  or  heat 
of  head,  may  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of  cal- 
omel and  opium,  and  perfect  quiet,  hot 
pediluvia,  and,  if  very  obstinate,  chloro- 
form inhalation.  Sometimes  a  mild  dose 
of  alterative  aperient  medicine  is  bene- 
ficial. 

Imperfect  reaction  is  very  troublesome. 
Unless  the  discharges  are  arrested,  the 
patient  will  sink  in  three  or  four  days.  A 
small  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  may  be 
given.  The  following  astringent  mixture 
sometimes  arrests  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing :  Grallic  acid,  10  grains ;  tincture  of 
opmm,  10  minims ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
10  minims  ;  water,  1  ounce.  This  should 
be  mixed  with  a  little  cold  or  iced  water, 
and  given  every  four  hours.  Turpentine 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  or  sina- 
pisms ;  non-irritating  food  should  be  pre- 
scribed. Champagne  is  sometimes  useful. 
It  is  better  not  to  give  too  much  liquid, 
but  thirst  may  be  moderately  gratified. 

Drcemtc  Stage. — Purging  should  not  be 
checked  in  this.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  restore  the  renal  secretion.  The 
kidneys  are  gorged  with  blood  abounding 
in  urea,  their  natural  stimulus,  and  yet 
they  will  not  act.  When  it  is  seen  tnat 
suppuration  exists,  the  patient  should  be 
encouraged  to  drink  as  much  water  as  he 
can.  It  is  the  best  diuretic  ;  and  sinap- 
isms, dry  cupping,  or  cupping,  should  be 
applied  to  the  loins.    He  should  take  a 


more  unfavorable  state  to  treat  than  that 
of  approaching  head  symptoms,  with  vom- 
iting of  grass-green  matter,  and  diarrhoea. 
The  discharges  are  exhausting,  and  if 
stopped,  coma  is  hurried  on  all  the  faster, 
because  the  urea  is  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
lieved by  the  evacuations. 

Fevers. — The  mild  cases  require  little 
interference.  Thejjr  need  only  a  small 
quantity  of  nourishing  food,  not  forced 
upon  the  patient,  perhaps  a  little  altera- 
tive and  mild  aperient  medicine,  efferves- 
cing drinks  with  excess  of  alkali,  and 
quiet.  The  more  severe  fevers  need  all 
the  attention  and  prolonged  care  of  severe 
adynamic  fevers,  and,  according  to  the 
state,  stimulants,  wine,  tonics,  and  nour- 
ishment ;  but  there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  treatment.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  boils,  gangrenes,  inflamed  parotids, 
sloughing  comese,  purpura,  &c. 

Much  pallor  and  debility  is  often  left 
after  protracted  illness  in  Cholera.  These 
demand  quinine,  iron,  strj'chnine,  and 
other  tonics.  Change  of  air  is  often  the 
most  efficacious  remedy,  and  such  a  total 
change  as  a  voyage  from  India  to  Europe, 
and  residence  there,  is  often  demanded. 

Throughout  the  collapse  and  subse- 
quent changes  of  debility,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  during  the  ursemia  and  fevers  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  bed 
should  be  preserved,  and  no  wet  or  soiled 
sheets  allowed  to  remain  unchanged.  The 
sacrum  and  hips  rapidly  excoriate,  and 
very  troublesome  bed-sores  are  quickly 
formed.  The  surgeon  should  examine 
these  points  himself  frequently.  The 
hypogastric  region  should  be  examined 
twice  daily  in  order  that  retention  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  suppression  of  urine, 
a  mistake  which  may  now  and  then  hap- 
pen in  the  early  reaction  stages,  and 
sometimes  in  the  typhoid  and  comatose 
periods. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  there  is  no 
disease  which  requires  more  careful  atten- 
tion during  treatment  than  Cholera,  or 
more  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
geon. In  the  early  stages  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  leave  patients  with  mere_  rou- 
tine directions  for  treatment  if  we  wish  to 
be  successftil.  The  when  to  do,  and  the 
when  not  to  do,  in  a  disease  with  such 
rapid  chaises  as  Cliolera,  require  much 
more  discrimination  and  knowledge  than 
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rades  of  the  sick  man,  the    surgeon  ia 
obliged  to  be  doubly  watchful. 

All  patients  with  Cholera  should  be 
treated  in  well-ventilated  rooms  or  wards. 
On  account  of  the  sad  spectacle  presented 
to  the  patients  with  other  diseases  in  hos- 
pitals, >vhen  a  large  number  of  patients 
are  brought  in  for  treatment,  and  to  avoid 
all  possible  chance  of  diffusion  of  the  dis- 
ease, small  though  that  chance  may  be,  it 
is  desirable  that  all  Cholera  cases  should 
be  treated  in  separate  wards,  and  with 
ample  space  and  ventilation  about  them. 
Should  there  not  be  such  wards  or  rooms, 
tents  should  be  used.  I  prefer  rooms  to 
tents,  if  they  are  well  ventilated,  and  have 
non-absorbing  floors  and  walls  that  can  be 
washed  with  water  and  chemical  solu- 
tions. Tents,  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purified,  are  as  likely  to 
spread  disease  as  hospitals  are.  They  are 
colder  than  rooms,  and  the  attendants 
and  patients  themselves  are  likely  to  keep 
them  shut  up,  and  from  their  size  the  air 
within  them  is  sooner  rendered  impure 
than  in  an  airy  ward.  Those  surgeons 
who  remember  the  severity  of  hospital 
gangrene  at  Fcrozepore,  in  the  SutleJ 
campaign  of  1845-46,  know  that  tents 

Present  no  immunity  from  hospital  evils, 
'he  only  real  advantage  of  a  tent  is  the 
power  of  changing  its  floor  by  shifting  the 
ground,  but  a^inst  this  are  to  be  placed 
the  coldness  at  night,  and  the  discomfort 
and  consequent  diminished  efficiency  of 
attendants.  Of  course  there  are  •  times 
when  the  tent  must  be  accepted,  but  I 
should  in  preference  select  to  treat  my 
Cholera  patients  in  airy  wards,  in  whicn 
I  could  regulate  the  temperature,  in  which 
I  could  wash  and  scrub  the  floors  and 
walls,  which  permit  of  economical  use  of 
nurses  and  attendants,  and  in  which  they 
have  that  comfort  and  warmth  which  pro- 
motes their  efficiency.  In  speaking  of 
tents,  of  course  I  refer  to  their  use  in 
warm  climates;  in  cold  climate^,  except 
in  summer,  they  could  hardly  be  used. 
In  India,  in  the  warm  seasons,  too,  we 
are  subject  to  heavy  storms,  which  ren- 
der tents  most  uncomfortable,  and  I  have 
seen  several  tents,  with  wounded  men, 
blown  doMm  in  one  night.  Those  only 
who  have  spent  weeks  under  canvas  in 
the  Northwest  Provinces  in  India  know 
how  exhausting  is  a  sojourn  in  them  in 
the  daytime,  and  how  much  cooler  a  well- 
covered  house  is.  In  ttie  rains,  too,  they 
are  most  uncomfortable ;  either  chilly  in 
the  heavy  showers,  or  close  and  stifling  if 
shut  up.  I  have  made  these  observations 
because  I  believe  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  tents  on  all  occasions  for 
treatment  of  Cholera.  I  think  tliat  this 
is  an  error.  There  are  times  when  tents 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  when  to  use 
them  at  all  times  and  all  seasons  is  the 
least  of  two  evils ;  but  I  should  use  them 
in  times  of  necessity  only. 


The  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  is 
not  limited  to  the  treatment  of  cases  pre- 
sented to  him.  It  is  most  important  that 
all  cases  of  diarrhoea,  choleraic  diarrhcea. 
and  incipient  Cholera  should  be  treated 
early,  and  the  physician  should  take  the 
initiative  in  impressing  this  upon  all 
within  his  reach  during  Cholera  epidem- 
ics. Patients  should  be  provided  with 
instructions  on  the  symptoms,  and,  when 
living  in  distant  places,  in  addition,  with 
remedies  tliat  they  can  use  until  efficient 
assistance  can  be  had.  Surgeons  of  regi- 
ments should  organize  daily  inspections 
of  the  men  in  barracks,  and  all  cases  of 
relaxed  bowels  should  be  treated  on  the 
spot,  and  the  patients  not  sent  to  hospital 
unless  for  real  Cholera.  The  fear  of  being 
sent  to  hospital  constantly  prevents  men 
from  reporting  these  ailments,  which  they 
would  readily  do  if  it  were  not  for  the 
dread  of  being  made  in-patients.  Tbe«e 
cases  can  be  readily  treated  out  of  hospi- 
tal, and  with  the  advantage  of  lessening 
the  crowding  of  the  wards. 

Tbeatment  of  Cholekaic  Diar- 
rhcea AND  DiABRHCEA.— The  discharges 
should  be  restrained.  A  grain  of  calomel 
with  a  grain  of  opium  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  with  a  dose  or  two  of  chalk  mix- 
ture and  soda,  or  of  tannin  or  gallic  acid, 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  will  perhaps  suffice,  if  continued  for 
two  or  three  days.  With  these  should  be 
combined  turpentine  fomeutations  to  the 
abdomen,  light  digestible  food,  and  if 
there  be  exhaustion  wine  with  arrowroot 
or  sago,  or  warm  brandy  and  water  occa- 
sionally. The  patient  should  give  up 
work,  and  keep  to  his  bed  in  cold  climates, 
or  to  his  couch  or  sofa  in  warm  ones.  If 
there  be  rice-water  stools  the  patient 
should  be  treated  as  for  the  first  stage  of 
Cholera.  If  the  diarrhoea  continues  for 
several  days  in  spite  of  treatment,  the  pa- 
tient should,  if  possible,  be  moved  alto- 
gether out  of  the  locality  in  which  Cholera 
prevails.  Choleraic  diarrhoea,  like  Chole- 
ra, is  much  more  intractable  and  danger- 
ous in  the  commeiicement  of  epidemics ; 
following  indeed  the  rule  of  Cholera  itself. 
In  these  periods  many  cases  run  into 
Cholera  in  spite  of  early  and  assiduous 
treatment.  The  disturbances  which  some- 
times precede  both  choleraic  diarrhoea 
and  cholera,  may  be  treated  with  mix- 
tures containing  sal  volatile,  aether,  and 
aromatics,  tonics,  and  regulation  of  diet. 
Many  of  these  sensations  will  be  due  to 
the  imagination,  to  fear,  &c. 

[Best  in  bed,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  is  important  in  Chole- 
raic diarrhoea,  or  "Cholerine."  Dr.  Jules 
"Worms,  of  Paris,  has  especially  advocated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  dilute  solution,  for  this 
affection.  Some  confirmation  of  its  utility 
was  obtained  in   Philadelphia  in  1866. 
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Drs.  Cox,  Buxton,  and  Fuller,  in  Eng- 
land, made  nse  of  the  same  remedy  many 
yeais  ago.  Dr.  Worma'a  method  is  to 
giT«  to  patients,  having  prodromic  diar- 
rhoea, a  "  lemonade"  composed  of  about 
half  a  drachm  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  pint  or  more  of  sweetened  decoc- 
tion of  salep.  Arrowroot  will  answer 
equally  well  as  a  vehicle. — H.] 

Cholera  in  children  must  be  treated 
opcHi  the  same  principles  as  in  the  adult. 
laudanum  must  be  given  in  preference  to 
solid  opium.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very 
autious  about  the  repetition  of  doses  of 
the  opiates.  Indeed,  unless  the  first  dose 
be  vomited  directly,  it  had  better  not  be 
repeated  for  the  young  child  under  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  and  not 
at  all  If  there  be  any  signs  of  drowsiness. 
The  best  stimulants  are  sal  volatile  and 
tincture  of  camphor  given  in  a  little  iced 
water  or  thin  arrowroot ;  a  few  drops  of 
port  wine  or  brandy  in  arrowroot  may  be 
given  occasionally.  In  reaction  it  will  be 
better  not  to  give  it  the  breast  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  to  feed  it  instead  upon 
milk  diluted  with  water  and  a  little  lime- 
water.  The  mother's  milk  if  given  should 
be  pressed  from  the  breast  and  diluted 
with  a  little  water ;  or,  if  available,  a  lit- 
tle donkey's  milk  may  be  given.  If  the 
child  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
broths  or  ferinaceous  foods  they  can  be 
given  in  small  quantities,  and  not  strong. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  plans  of  treatment  and 
remedies  proposed  for  Cholera.  They  are 
of  opposite  character  and  very  numerous ; 
two  or  three  deserve  notice. 

Venetection. — This  was  formerly  a  good 
deal  used  in  India,  but  is  not  often  resort- 
ed to  now.  In  the  spasmodic  febrile  forms 
Mr.  Twining  bled,  and  he  thought  with 
advantage,  m  the  early  stages.  In  col- 
lapse Uttle  blood  flows,  and  on  the  whole 
probably  when  it  does  the  abstraction 
does  more  harm  than  good.' 

Saline  Injections  into  the  Veins. — This, 
when  first  introduced,  seemed  of  brilliant 
promise.  From  the  extreme  of  collapse 
the  pulseless  man  rapidly  recovered 
strength  and  sat  up  in  bed,  and  talked, 
and  looked  himself,  but  the  amendment 
did  not  often  last ;  pui^ng  returned,  and 
with  it  the  collapse.  No  means  have  been 
found  of  keeping  the  injected  fluid  within 
the  vessels;  alcohol,  quiniue,  laudanum, 
albumen,  and  other  things,  have  been 
tried,  but  have  &iled,  and  from  this  the 
injection  plan  has  Just  missed  being  a 
great  and  glorious  discovery.  The  follow- 
ing fonmuffi  for  the  solution  have  been 
recommended : — By  Dr.  Latta,  carbonate 

['  Bleeding  from  the  arm  was  practised  by 
me  in  one  case  of  collapse  in  Philadelphia  in 
1S4}.  The  patient,  a  boy  12  years  of  age, 
iMcted  and  recovered. — H.] 


of  soda,  3j;  muriate  of  soda,  giij  \  water, 
6  pints,  ^v  Schmidt,  chloride  of  sodium, 
60  parts ;  cnloride  of  potassium,  6  parts : 
phosphate  of  soda,  3  parts  ;  carbonate  of 
soda,  20  parts — all  by  weight :  140  grains 
of  this  mixture  to  bo  dissolved  in  40  oz.  of 
distilled  water  and  filtered.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  injection  should  be  about 
108°  to  110°,  and  the  specific  gravity  1006 
or  1004.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  make  a 
solution  of  similar  composition  to  the  fluid 
lost  by  the  blood.  It  should  be  injected 
slowly,  not  above  40  or  60  ounces  at.  a 
time,  and  not  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  2 
oz.  per  minute.  If  purging  and  collapse 
return  the  injection  can  be  repeated.  In 
some  of  the  cases  it  was  repeated  several 
times.  Dr.  Owen  Rees  thought  that  a 
fluid  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  that 
usually  injected  should  be  tried,  and 
recommends  the  following: — Chloride  of 
sodium,  gij ;  phosphate  of  soda,  ^i ;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  3js3 ;  sulphate  of  soda, 
.^8s.  To  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water  at 
98°  F. ,  making  the  fluid  of  specific  gravity 
of  1G30.  This  solution  would  seem  to  be 
too  dense. 

Most  of  the  cases  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  tried  were  in  a  state  or  ex- 
treme collapse,  but  the  recoveries,  as 
shown  by_  Dr.  Wright,  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Twining,  and  others,  do  not  show  that 
more  escaped  than  mignt  have  been  ex- 
pected if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves. 

InhaUftiim  of  Oxygen. — The  patient  can- 
not use  any  apparatus  so  as  to  inhale 
during  collapse;  therefore  any  gaa  used 
must  De  brought  into  contact  with  the  air 
cells  by  some  form  of  artificial  respiration. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  oxygen 
would  act  upon  the  blood  in  its  altered 
state.  Some  experiments  have  been  made 
of  impregnating  the  atmosphere  with  oxy- 
gen gas  by  decomposing  chlorate  of  potash 
at  the  bedside,  but  no  real  benefit  seems 
to  have  resulted. 

Saline  Plan. — Dr.  Stevens  recommended 
draughts  of  fluids  containing  chloride  of 
sodium,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of 
potassium  in  order  to  supply  the  loss  in 
the  blood ;  but  it  has  been  of'^no  avail,  the 
mixture  would  not  be  absorbed,  or  ir  ab- 
sorbed, not  retained  in  the  blocw. 

Dr.  Ayre^s  Method. — This  consisted  of 
administering  1  or  2  grains  of  calomel  and 
1  or  2  drops  of  laudanum  every  five  or  ten 
minutes  for  several  hours,  the  object  being 
to  bring  on  a  secretion  of  bile.  This  plan 
has  not  proved  successful  in  the  main, 
though,  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  in 
England,  some  practitioners  thought  it 
beneficial. 

Prophtlaxis. — Whatever  may  be  our 
views  as  to  the  contagion  of  Cholera,  it  is 
well  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  may 
under  certain  circumstances  be  spread  in 
a  locality,  and  thus  be  upon  the  safe  side. 
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We  ought  not  to  neglect  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  and  at 
all  events  act  as  if  the  fecal  discharges 
may  become  injurious  to  the  healthy. 
They  should  never  be  thrown  into  the 
common  privy,  but  be  treated  with  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  and  buried  in  trenches  out  of 
harm's  way,  at  some  distance  from  habi- 
tations, and  where  no  drainage  from  them 
may  find  entrance  into  wells  or  cisterns. 
The  bed  -  pans  and  other  vessels  used 
should  also  be  washed  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  pa- 
tient's bed  should  be  covered  with  water- 
proof sheeting  to  prevent  the  soaking  of 
the  mattresses,  and  the  sheeting  should 
be  well  cleaned  with  disinfecting  materials. 
Better  still,  in  hospitals  the  ^ds  should 
be  made  up  of  soft  straw,  and,  when  once 
tised  by  a  patient,  the  straw  should  be 
taken  out  and  burned.  The  covering,  the 
bed  clothes,  and  all  linen  should  be  boiled 
in  alkaline  lye,  and  well  washed.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  burning  the  linen  used.  I  believe 
that  Cholera  patients  may  be  safely  nursed 
by  their  relatives  or  friends,  and  tnat  they 
run  no  unnatural  risk  in  attending  to  them. 
Nursing  mothers  should  not  resume  suck- 
ling their  children,  even  if  their  milk  re- 
turns, until  several  days  after  convales- 
cence; the  milk  having  been  previously 
drawn  off  by  some  apparatus  for  the  inter- 
vening davs. 

Bemoval  out  of  an  Infected  Locality. — 
When  practicable  it  would  be  well  for 
people,  whose  occupations  permit  them, 
to  move  out  of  diseased  places,  but  that 
can  never  be  done  on  any  considerable 
scale,  except  in  the  cases  of  troops.  Under 
present  rules  issued  by  the  Government 
of  India,  all  troops  are  to  move  out  of 
stations  if  epidemic  Cholera  prevails 
among  them.  This  is  therefore  no  longer 
a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
medical  officer;  he  has  only  to  do  with 
the  time  of  moving.  Hitherto  the  experi- 
ence of  removal  has  been  favorable  as  far 
as  the  diminution  of  cases  and  cessation 
of  the  disease  are  concerned ;  the  deaths 
to  cases  have  not  diminished.  Without 
doubt  there  are  certain  risks  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  moving  out,  but  they  are  smaller 
than  the  dangers  left  behind.    The  risks 


are  the  cases  in  which  the  discomforts  and 
risks  of  tents  must  lie  accepted  as  prefera- 
ble to  remaining  in  the  midst  of  the  poison. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  lived  under  a 
tree  or  an  imibrella  than  in  some  of  the 
hospitals  during  the  late  epidemic  at 
Meean  Meer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  move 
far;  a  few  miles  are  suflBcient,  and  the 
march  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
wind.  Of  course,  in  removal  into  camp, 
there  should  be  realized  absence  of  fatigue, 
good  food,  pure  water,  and  thorough  camp 
conservancy,  or  else  there  is  no  reason 
why  troops  should  not  suffer  just  as  much 
from  the  disease  as  the  Madras  regiments 
seem  to  do,  and  as  the  regiments  march- 
ing down  from  tlie  hills  to  the  siege  of 
Delhi  did  in  1857. 

Good  food  and  pure  water  should  be 
especially  attended  to  in  Cholera  epi- 
demics. Even  without  these  being  more 
than  predisposing  causes,  there  is  sufficient 
necessity  for  attending  to  them.  All  indi- 
gestible food  and  all  tainted  articles  should 
be  specially  avoided.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Snow  and  Dr. 
W.  Budd;  and  whether  we  believe  that 
the  exciting  cause  can  be  conveyed  into 
the  system  by  drinking  water,  or  not,  take 
care  that  all  water  consumed  be  entirely 
free  from  any  fecal  pollution.  On  the 
same  grounds  that  all  food  or  water  likely 
to  produce  irritation  of  the  intestines,  ana 
thus  determine  choleraic  action,  are  to  be 
avoided,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious 
about  the  administration  of  purgative 
medicines  in  the  times  of  Cholera  epidem- 
ics. Of  course,  occasionally  they  wiU  be  re- 
quired, but  they  should  not  be  given  with- 
out decided  necessity,  and  then  never  of 
the  saline  or  hydrogogue  character,  and 
never  at  bedtime. 

It  has  not  been  intended  to  ^ve  in  this 
paper  a  full  account  of  the  hygienic  meas- 
ures required  in  the  Cholera  epidemics, 
and  for  lessening  their  severity.  Fortun- 
atelv  these  are  fully  treated  of  in  Dr. 
Partes 's  recent  work  on  Practical  Hy- 
giene, Dr.  N.  Chevers's  Beview  of  the 
Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Euro- 
pean Troops  in  India,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  appointed  to  Inquire  into 
the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1861  in  Northern 
India,  which  last  may,  I  believe,  be  ob- 
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The  specific  fever  known  as  Syphilis 
differs  chiefly  from  its  congeners  in  the 
much  more  prolonged  duration  of  its  sev- 
eral stages.  Like  smallpox,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  and  the  others  in  this  group,  it 
is  communicable  from  the  diseased  to  the 
healtliy,  and  can  be  produced  by  no  other 
means  ;  like  them  it  has  its  several  stages 
of  incubation,  efflorescence,  relapses,  de- 
cline, and  sequelee ;  as  in  them,  so  in  Sy- 
philis, the  most  prominent  svmptom  is  an 
esanthem,  or  cutaneous  rasn.  The  vari- 
ous  stages  of  Syphilis  tend  to  pass  away 
of  themselves  in  the  course  of  time,  just 
as  certainly  as  do  those  of  smallpox ;  and 
a  well-developed  attack  aflTords  for  a  time 
immunity  from  a  second.  As  is  the  case 
in  the  other  zymotic  diseases,  the  poison 
of  Syphilis  is  one  which  possesses  the 
power  of  breeding  in  the  patient's  body, 
and  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  vi- 
rus suffices  in  due  time  to  inoculate  all 
the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  system.  The 
time  required,  however,  is  much  longer, 
and  the  stages  are  much  more  protracted. 
Instead  of  counting  the  duration  of  the 
stages  by  days,  we  have  to  count  by 
weeks,  or  by  months.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance there  follow  in  the  mcwt  natu- 
ral manner  certain  apparent  differences 
between  Syphilis  and  the  other  fevers. 
Thus,  because  the  evolution  of  the  esan- 
them is  slow  and  gradual,  the  pyrexial 
disturbance  attending  it  rarelr  rises  to 
any  great  height ;  because  each  stage  is 
so  much  longer,  correspondingly  wider 
margins  of  occasional  variation  in  length 
must  be  allowed.  It  further  follows  that 
because  the  disease  extends  over  years, 
its  subject  is  often  not  incapacitated,  by  it 
for  social  life  ;  many  while  still  infected 
become  parents,  and  transmit  their  own 
taints  to  their  oflbpring,  a  circumstance 
which  can  but  very  rarely  happen  in  the 
more  short-lived  and  acute  fevers. '  These 
apparent  differences  are  by  no  means  real 
one.  Nor  is  it  probably  by  any  means 
correct  to  allege  that  Syphilis  is  the  only 
fever  which  has  a  tertiary  stage.  What 
are  called  the  tertiary  symptoms  of  Sy- 
philis find  their  analogies  in  many  cases 

t* It l.jT^ J_    t-A. - 


It  is  true  that  these  occur  only  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  but  the  same 
holds  good  of  the  tertiary  syphilitic  phe- 
nomena. If  we  observed  more  carefully, 
it  is  probable  that  the  sequelae  of  the  ex- 
anthems  might  be  recognized  much  more 
often  tlian  they  now  are,  and  that  many 
of  the  diseases  classed  as  "  strumous"  in- 
flammations of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
skin,  with  also  diseases  of  bones  and 
joints,  are  in  reality  the  tertiary  conse- 
(niences  of  some  specific  fever.  So,  too, 
if  it  be  alleged  that  the  stages  of  Syphilis 
may  be  shortened  and  otherwise  modified 
by  treatment,  while  those  of  the  other 
exanthems  cannot,  we  may  reply  that 
those  of  the  latter  are  too  short  and  tran- 
sitory to  give  time  for  a  fair  trial  of  rem- 
edies, and  also  that  the  power  of  rem- 
edies over  syphilitic  phenomena  have 
probably  been  much  exaggerated.  Sy- 
philis does  fortunately  differ  from  most  of 
the  other  specific  fevers,  in  that  its  virus 
is  incapable  of  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  consequently  it  is  contagious 
only,  and  not  infectious  also,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  solitary  in  this  feature. 

Having  thus  insisted  upon  the  rank 
which  true  Syphilis  ought  to  occupy  in 
our  nosological  classifications — a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  our  correct  ap- 
preciation of  its  nature— we  may  next  ask 
the  question,  whether  under  this  name 
we  have  to  deal  with  one  disease  or  with 
severaL  Every  surgeon  is  aware  that 
there  are  many  venereal  sores  which  are 
not  really  syphilitic,  and  very  different 
opinions  nave  been  entertained  as  to  the 
relation  which  these  hold  to  the  genuine 
disease.  Some  have  assimied,  with  Car- 
michael,  that  there  are  several  distinct 
poisons,  and  others,  especially  a  modem 
and  now  very  extensive  school,  hold  that 
there  are  certainly  two.  Without  enter- 
ing at  length  into  the  controversy,  I  will 
simply  remark  that  the  evidence  in  favor 
either  of  pluraUty  or  duality,'  is  to  my 

'  The  doctrine  of  so-called  "duality  of 
Syphilis"  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  the  most 
nnsnbstantiiil   foundation.     Surely  it  is  ab- 
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mind  quite  inconclusive.  Let  us  accept 
clearly  the  doctrine  so  essential  to  the  ex- 
planation of  numerous  pathological  phe- 
nomena, that  all  living  pus  is  contagious, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  an  inflamma- 
tion similar  to  that  in  which  it  originated, 
and  we  shall  not  have  much  difliculty  in 
explaining  the  different  forms  of  venereal 
sores.  The  majority  of  the  latter  are 
probably  oftorttce  inoculations.  In  the  per- 
formance of  vaccination,  the  utmost  care 
is  taken  to  secure  a  pure  virus,  yet  every 
now  and  then  an  abortive  sore  is  pro- 
duced. If  it  were  the  practice  to  inocu- 
late again  from  these  abortive  sores  when 
suppurating,  we  might  soon  produce  an 
analogous  sUtte  of  things  to  what  we  now 
have  m  respect  to  the  soft  and  hard  chan- 
cre. The  inoculation  of  Syphilis  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  mere  chance,  and  the 
virus  with  which  it  is  effected  can  be  but 
very  seldom  in  a  state  of  purity.  How 
rarely  in  the  female  do  we  meet  with  a 
healtny  type  of  the  indurated  sore? 
Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  this 
stage  of  the  primary  sore  is  transitory, 
and  those  who  have  once  had  it  but  sel- 
dom have  it  again.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  women  by  whom  contagion  is  com- 
municated have  had  Syphilis  long  before, 
and  are  now  no  longer  capable  of  origi- 
nating the  true  virus.  The  sores  which 
they  possess  are  analogous  to  those  caused 
by  vaccination  in  protected  persons.  At- 
tention to  these  considerations  would,  I 
feel  confident,  enable  us  to  put  aside  the 
unnecessary  hypothesis  of  duality. 

In  a  medical  essay  on  Syphilis  any  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  primary  symp- 
toms would  be  out  of  place,  since  these  by 
common  consent  come  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon.  We  will  content  ourselves 
by  saying  that  a  successful  syphilitic  in- 
oculation is  denoted  by  the  formation  of  a 
base  of  induration  beneath  the  abrasion 
first  noticed,  that  this  induration  usually 
occurs  within  a  week  of  the  contagion, 
but  may  be  delayed  for  several  weeks ; 
that  it  is  usually  attended  by  very  little 
either  of  ulceration  or  suppuration,  and 
that  it  causes  an  enlargement  of  the  proxi- 
mal lymphatic  glands.  The  bubo  shows 
the  same  tendencies  as  does  the  chancre. 
There  is  hardness  with  but  little  swelling, 
and  rarely  much  tendency  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  pus.  These  characters  will  be  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  both  sexes, 
at  all  ages,  and  on  all  parts  of  the  body.' 

intercourse,  pus  of  very  various  qualities  and 
endowments  tna/  be  inoculated,  and  thus 
Terv  difFerent  kinds  of  IocaI  iilnpm  mnv  ru. 


Stages  of  Syphilis. — A  successful  inocu- 
lation having  been  effected,  a  period  of 
incubation  now  ensues,  which  may  last 
from  one  to  three  months,  and  usually 
averages  about  six  weeks.  During  the 
later  part  of  this  period  the  patient  is 
often  sensible  of  slight  malaise  and  discom- 
fort. At  length  an  exanthem  makes  its 
appearance,  affecting  both  the  skin  and 
the  mucous  membranes.  The  skin  shows 
a  scattered  eruption,  which  may  vary  very 
considerably  in  some  of  its  characters, 
but  usually  conforms  to  rule,  in  being  of  a 
peculiar  coppery  hue,  and  in  preferring 
the  flexures  of  the  limbs  to  their  dorsal 
aspects.  This  rash  may  be  merely  conges- 
tive, resembling  that  of  measles ;  it  may 
be  scaly,  papular  eczematous,  pustular,  or 
bullous.  In  some  few  cases  it  is  attended 
by  ulceration,  but  as  a  rule  it  involves 
only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin, 
diflfering  in  this  respect  from  the  ter- 
tiary manifestations.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  these  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  the  exanthem 
imply  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  virus. 
Chancres  exactly  corresponding  in  their 
characters  may  be  followed  by  most  di- 
verse kinds  of  eruption.  Simultaneously 
with  the  eruption  on  the  skin,  we  usually 
observe  evidences  of  similar  implication 
of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  the  tonsils 
symmetrical  ulcers  form ;  these  ulcers  are 
of  kidney  shape,  have  a  tawny  gray  base 
and  abrupt  edges.  They  are  attended  by 
but  little  pain,  and  do  not  spread  either 
laterally  or  in  depth.  After  lasting  for 
a  few  weeks  they  usually  heal.  These 
tonsilar  ulcers  are  rarely  absent  in  the  ex- 
anthematous  stage.  Very  often,  but  not 
nearly  so  constantly,  we  observe  also  cer- 
tain superficial  patches  of  inflamed  mu- 
cous membrane  in  the  mouth,  on  the  pha- 
rynx, palate,  tongue,  or  checks.  On  the 
tongue,  and  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  in  other  positions  also, 
these  patches  become  very  considerably 
raised,  and  assiune  the  condition  known 
as  condylomata.  If  condylomata  be  ob- 
served m  the  pharynx,  they  will  almost 
alwa}'s  be  observed  at  the  anus  also,  and 
vice  versA.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
patches  of  cutaneous  eruption  modified 
by  their  position,  and  by  tne  moisture  of 
the  parts.  Whether  or  not  in  these  cases 
any  eruption  extends  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  a  point  upon  which  we 
have  no  evidence. 

The  exanthem  usually  takes  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month  before  it  is  fully  out, 
and  about  two  months  are  usually  occu- 
pied in  its  gradual  decline.     In  some  cases 
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prolonged.  When  it  is  at  its 
height,  or  just  wlien  it  begins  to  decline, 
it  is  not  unfirequent  for  inflammation  of 
the  irides  to  occur.  ,The  iritis,  when  it 
happens,  is  usually  symmetrical;  it  is 
attended  by  the  fiie  eflhsion  of  lymph, 
often  in  elevated  nodules  of  a  salmon  or 
rust  tint,  the  characteristic  zone  of  ciliary 
congestion  is  usually  well  marked,  and 
there  is  often  a  dotted  deposit  in  the  pos- 
terior lamina  of  the  cornea.  In  other 
cases,  instead  of  iritis,  or  coincident  with 
it,  inflammation  of  the  retina  occurs. 
The  retinitis  is,  I  think,  usually  a  little 
later  than  the  iritis,  and  we  rarely  see  it 
until  the  eruption  on  the  skin  is  well  dis- 
appearing. This  form  of  retinitis  is  not 
uncommon,  and  is  a  very  insidious  and 
most  important  malady.  The  patient 
notices  nothing,  excepting  that  his  sight 
is  very  dim  ;  he  has  no  pain,  no  conges- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  eye,  no  intolerance 
of  light.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  us 
the  retina  hazy,  and  as  if  stained  with 
port  wine ;  the  optic  disk  swollen  and  its 
margins  indistinct ;  whilst  not  unfre- 
quently  numerous  small  extravasations  of 
blood  are  seen. 

Whilst  the  local  phenomena  just  men- 
tioned are  occurring,  there  are  usually 
present  others  of  a  less  definite  character. 
The  patient  loses  flesh,  he  is  restless  and 
slightly  feverish,  the  appetite  is  deficient, 
the  bones  and  joints  ache,  and  the  hair 
becomes  dry  and  thin.  Now  and  then 
swellings  occur  on  certain  bones,  more 
especially  on  those  of  the  skull ;  but  in 
this  stage  periostitis  is  always  slight  and 
transitory,  and  never  leads  to  suppuration. 
Such  are  the  various  symptoms  which 
make  up  what  are  called  the  secondary 
symptoms  of  Syphilis.  In  many  cases 
only  a  few  of  them  occur,  the  rash  on  the 
skin  and  the  ulcers  in  the  tonsils  being 
those  which  are  most  constant.  In  many 
individuals  all  the  secondary  symptoms 
have  disappeared  within  six  months  of  the 
original  contagion ;  but  in  a  larger  num- 
ber, a  year  elapses  before  such  is  the  case. 
It  is  rare  for  any  symptoms  belonging  to 
the  secondary  group  to  linger  after  eigh- 
teen months  have  passed,  although  their 
effects  are  often  seen  much  later.  That 
these  symptoms  disappear  in  a  most  satis- 
fectory  manner,  quite  irrespective  of  any 
treatment  which  mav  be  adonted.  is  nfnct 


After  this  interval,  which  may  vary  in 
length  from  a  few  months  to  many  years, 
symptoms  of  a  difiierent  kind  ensue.  In- 
tfammatory  indurations  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, ana  tending  slowly  to  suppuration 
and  ulceration,  occur  in  the  deep-seated 
tissues,  or  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  super- 
ficial ones.  In  this  way  the  skin,  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  the  periosteum,  the 
muscles,  the  internal  viscera,  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  and  even  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  itself  may  be  attacked,  A 
remarkable  diflference  is  to  be  observed 
between  secondary  and  tertiary  symp- 
toms, as  regards  the  symmetry  of  the  in- 
flammations produced.  In  the  secondary 
stage,  a  tendency  to  symmetry,  often  very 
exact,  is  observed,  proving  that  the  pro- 
ducing cause  is  ft^e  in  the  blood,  and  is 
supphed  impartially  to  both  halves  of  the 
body.  In  tne  tertiary  sta^e.  the  lesions 
are  of  tensingle,  or,  if  multiple,  they  dis- 
play but  little  accuracy  as  to  symmetrical 
arrangement.  This  &ct  implies  that  they 
result  from  impaired  organization  of  the 
solids,  rather  than  from  any  poison  still 

perienoes  nothinj;  whatever  to  remind  him  of 
his  taint.  In  many  others,  however,  recur- 
rences of  symptoms,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  to  either  group,  continue  to  show 
themselves.  Superficial  sores  on  the  tongue 
or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
isolated  patches  of  scaly  or  desquamating 
eruption  on  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis 
palmaris,  are  the  more  frequent  of  these. 
Sometimes  they  are  symmetrical ;  at  otliers 
not  so.  Such  symptoius  may  continue  to  re- 
cur for  many  years  (even  to  twenty)  after 
the  contagion.  They  probably  depend  rather 
on  permanent  tissue  contamination  than  on 
still  existing  blood  disease.  At  any  rate  I 
may  safely  assert  that  we  never  witness  any 
true  recurrence  of  the  secondary  epoch.  The 
eruption  is  rarely  very  copious,  and  rarely  of 
such  a  character  as  to  deceive  an  experienced 
eye :  nor  is  it  attended  by  the  ulcers  in  the 
tonsils  and  iritis,  which  are  so  common  in 
the  secondary  stage.  In  rare  instances,  at 
an  interval  of  perhaps  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  after  infection,  a  relapse  of  a  general 
symmetrical  rash  may  occur.  This  rash 
may  assume  the  form  of  rupia  and  be  attend- 
ed by  severe  constitutional  symptoms. 

An  idea  is  prevalent  that  syphilitic  iritis 
may  occur  at  almost  any  period  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  I  speak  after  close  attention 
to  this  subject,  when  I  assert  that  all  our 
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existing  in  the  circulating  fluids.  The 
occurrence  of  the  tertiary  symptoms  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  during  the 
exantheniatic  stage,  when  the  whole  blood 
■was  loaded  with  the  virus,  the  various 
solids  have  received  from  that  poisoned 
blood  the  elements  necessary  for  their 
growth,  and  have  been  built  up,  so  to 
speak,  with  syphilized  plasma.  Hence 
an  impairment  of  oi^nization  in  such 
tissues,  and  a  liability  under  sUght  ex- 
citing causes,  or  even  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nutritional  chanee,  to  the  occur- 
rence of  specific  forms  of  inflammation. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  Syphilis,  with  its 
very  prolonged  period  of  Ijlood-poisoning, 
the  risk  of  permanent  tissue  modification 
must  be  much  greater  than  in  the  other 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  so  short.  During 
the  exantbematic  stage  of  smallpox,  pro- 


bably but  little  in  the  way  of  nutrition  is 
effected  ;  the  changes  are  chiefly  those  of 
waste  and  disintegration.  From  this,  it 
follows  that  the  more  prolonged  the  secofo- 
dary  stage  in  Syphilis,  the  greater  the 
risk  of  tertiary  symptoms,  and  that  severe 
febrile  disturbance  during  this  stage,  by 
interfering  with  nutritional  development, 
tends  also  in  the  same  direction.  Do  we 
^et  from  these  considerations  any  glimpse 
into  the  principles  of  treatment  ?  My 
impression  is  decided  that  tertiary  symp- 
toms, as  a  rule,  follow  earlier  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old,  and  if  so,  the  fact 
may  oe  explained  by  reference  to  ib» 
greater  rapidity  of  elemental  change  in 
the  former. 

The  following  is  a  statement,  in  tabular 
form,  of  the  various  symptoms  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  Syphilis : — 


1st  Stage. — Inoctilation  and  Incu- 

baiion. 
Average  duration,  six  weeks  to 

two  months. 


2d  Stage, — Exanthem,  or  Secon- 
dary Symptoms. 

Average  duration,  two  to  six 
months;  may  extend  over  a 
year. 


3d  Sta«e. — Interval  of  Latency 

or  of  Belapses. 
May  vary  from  a  few  months  to 

many  years. 

4th  Stage. — Tertiary  Symptoms 
or  Sequelte. 

Of  uncertain  duration,  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  relapse. 


An  ulcer  with  indurated  base  and  but  very 
sparing  secretion.  Induration  of  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands,  with  but  little  adjacent  inflam- 
mation or  tendency  to  suppurate.  Slight  febrile 
disturbance.  Slight  enlargement  of  lymphatic 
glands  in  all  parts. 

Symmetrical  ulcers  in  the  tonsils,  not  spreading 
eitbcr  in  width  or  depth.  A  symmetrical  eruption 
on  the  skin.  Condylomatous  patches  on  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  and  on  the  skin  adjacent  to  tlie 
mucous  orifices,  usually  symmetricaL  Iritis  or 
retinitis ;  mostly  symmetricaL  Pains  in  bones  and 
joints.    Febrile  disturbance.    Loss  of  hair. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  is  wholly  free  firom 
symptoms,  but  in  a  certain  number  reminders 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  scattered 
scaly  patches,  psoriasis  pahuaris,  sores  on  the 
tongue,  lips,  &c. 

Unsymmetrical  ulcerations  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  tending  to  spread  widely  and  deeply.  Un- 
symmetrical ulcerations  on  the  skin.  >odes  oi 
periosteum,  cellular  tissue,  muscle,  tendon,  fascia, 
or  nerve ;  not  usually  symmetrical,  chronic  in  pro- 
gress, tending  to  ulcerate  or  even  to  slough. 
Diseases  of  viscera. 


Havinw  thus  sketched  the  normal  course 
of  syphilitic  fever  in  its  several  stages  and 
its  sequeUe,  we  must  next  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  its  orderly  evolu- 
tion may  be  interfered  with.  These  con- 
ditions are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  disturb  the  course  of  any  other 
exanthem.  We  have,  Ist,  Idiosyncrasy  ; 
2d,  the  coexistence  of  some  diathesis  or  of 
some  other  specific  disease ;  3d,  immunity, 
partial  or  complete,  obtained  by  a  pre- 
vious attack  of  the  same  disease ;  4th, 
inherited  immunity,  partial  or  complete  ; 
6th,  imperfect  inoculation ;  6tb,  the  influ- 
ence of  treatment. 

1st.  To  take  first  idiosyncrasy,  I  may 
simply  remark  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  experience  that  certain  constitu- 
tions resist  the  speciflc  animal  poisons  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner.  "We  are  un- 
able to  oSet  any  explanation  of  the  fkct ; 


on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  those 
who  succumb  easily  and  suffer  severely. 
The  influence  of  these  inexplicable  pecu- 
liarities in  individuals  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  reference  to  Syphilis. 

2d.  The  existence  of  some  special  dict- 
thesia  or  of  some  other  specific  fever  at  the 
time  of  syphilitic  inoculation  may  modify 
the  course  of  the  latter.  Possibly  we 
overrate  rather  than  otherwise  the  effects 
of  these  influences.  Although  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  find  a  delicate  scrofulous 
subject  suffering  with  unusual  severity 
from  syphilitic  poisoning,  yet  the  con- 
verse is  ahnost  equally  common,  in  which 
either  the  delicate  escape  easily  or  the 
robust  suffer  very  severely.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  tend- 
ency to  suppuration  and  ulceration  is 
much  greater  in  those  of  feir  skin  and 
sanguine  temperament  than  it  is  in  others. 
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The  influence  of  diathesis  (scrofula)  is 
also  often  felt  in  preventing  recourse  to 
specific  treatment.  There  is  probably  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existence  either 
of  a  diathesis  or  of  another  specific  fever 
will  modify  the  duration  of  the  several 
sta^  of  Syphilis. 

M.  A  prayioua  attack  of  the  same  disease 
is  Tell  known  to  exert  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  course  of  a  second  in 
the  same  individuaL  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  Syphilis,  once  had,  is  pro- 
tective in  the  majority  of  cases  against 
any  second  attack,  and  we  have  but  little 
trustworthy  clinical  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  of  second  attacks  when  they  do 
occur.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
second  inoculations  are  common,  and  that 
they  usually  end  in  the  production  only 
of  the  soft  chancre  (abortive  sore). 

I  have  myself  witnessed  in  one  instance 
two  attacks  of  Syphilis  in  the  same  pa- 
tient, and  in  it  the  disease  was  slight  on 
the  second  occasion.   It  appeared  to  have 
undergone  quite  as  much  modification  as 
we  usually  observe  in  smallpox  after  suc- 
cessM  an^  recent  vaccination.    A  youn^ 
surgeon  consulted  me  for  an  indurated 
sore,  in  ltj60.     He  was  treated  by  mer- 
cury, but  suffered  very  severely  from  all 
the'  usual  train  of  secondary  symptoms. 
It  was  two  years  before  he  had  wholly 
got  rid  of  the  latter,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  he  has  enjoyed  excellent 
health.    In  April,  1865,  he  contracted 
another  sore,  which  indurated,  and  was 
followed  in  a  month  b^  a  copious  roseolous 
nsh.    Excepting  slight  redness  in  the 
tonsils,  there   was  no  sore  throat.     He 
was  scarcely  ill,  and  both  chancre  and 
nsb  disappeared  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.    I  have  seen  other  cases  in  which 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  patient  had 
had  true  Syphilis  twice,  but  this  is  the 
only  one  in  which  both  attacks  have  oc- 
curred under  my  own  observation. 

M.  Diday  holds  that  second  attacks  are 
not  80  rare  as  they  have  been  thought, 
and  records  twenty-seven  cases  which 
have  been  under  his  own  observation. 
Of  these,  however,  in  sixteen  a  chancre 
only  occurred,  indurated,  it  is  true,  but 
without  secondary  consequences.  (Some 
of  these  may  have  been  examples  of  the 
Rlapein^  chancre,  and  not  true  instances 
Of  secondary  contagion.)  In  nine  others 
the  secondary  symptoms  were  mild,  and 
in  two  only  were  they  severe.  In  these 
last  two  the  average  interval  between  the 
fint  and  second  attack  was  nineteen 
Tears  and  a  half.  {See  New  8yd.  Soc, 
rea>book  for  1862,  p.  233.) 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts  that  second 
attacks  of  true  SyphiUs  are  very  infre- 
qnent.  and  that  when  they  occur  within 
a  moderate  period  of  distance  from  the 
first  the  character  of  the  disease  is  much 
nwdifled.    In  these  respects  Syphilis  con- 


forms closely  to  all  that  is  ascertained  re- 
garding the  other  exanthemata.  An  in- 
teresting fact  in  connection  with  my  own 
case  of  second  attack  of  Syphilis  (given 
above)  is  that  the  same  patient  had  also 
had  two  well-marked  but  mild  attacks  of 
smallpox,  the  interval  between  the  two 
having  been  four  years. 

4th.  Of  yet  wider  importance  is  the 
question  a»  to  the  influence  of  disease  in 
the  parent  in  affording  protection,  partial  or 
complete,  to  the  offspring.  If  we  grant,  as 
we  must,  the  two  postulates — first,  that 
Syphilis  is  transmissible  to  ofispring,  and 
second,  that  it  is  protective  for  a  certain 
time  a^inst  second  contagion — then  we 
are  obhged  to  admit  that  just  as  the  dis- 
ease itself  may  be  transmitted,  so  may  the 
immunity  which  it  aftbrds.  Here  again 
we  have  as  yet  very  little  clinical  evidence 
on  which  to  build,"but  what  we  do  possess 
certainly  favors  the  view  that  those  who 
have  sufrered  severely  in  infancy  from  in- 
herited disease  are  to  some  extent  pro- 
tected. In  the  history  of  Congenital 
Syphilis,  however,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the 
eldest  child  of  a  family  suflered  severely 
in  infancy,  the  second  slightly,  the  third 
still  more  slightly,  and  the  others  not  at 
all.  I  have  at  present  several  families 
under  observation  in  which  this  has  been 
the  case,  and  in  which  all  the  children 
have  lived,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  are  but  short.  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  such  families  often  appear  to  be 
in  robust  health.  Now,  if  in  such  cases 
the  oldest  enjoys  immunity,  probably  the 
second  also  does  so  in  some  degree,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole,  the  degree  of 
protection  diminishing  in  ratio  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  original  taint.  Do  we  not 
here  touch  upon  a  law  of  the  utmost  im- 

Eortance,  not  only  in  respect  to  Syphilis, 
ut  to  its  congeners  also  ?  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  community,  being  the  descendants  of 
those  who  have  suffered,  enjoy  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  infinitely  slight  in  many  but 
powerful  in  others,  immunity  from  further 
attacks  ?  The  manner  in  which  a  slight 
degree  of  inherited  immunity  would  be- 
come manifested  would  probably  not  be 
in  entire  escape  from  contagion,  but  in 
the  production  of  a  much  milder  form  of 
the  disease.  This  is  what  occurs  in  cases 
of  smallpox  after  vaccination,  or  after  a 
previous  attack  of  the  true  disease,  and 
indeed  in  second  attacks  of  any  of  the 
specific  fevers.  It  is  surely  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  constitution  of  a  person 
who  has  passed  through  the  stages  of  any 
of  these  diseases  ever  again  returns  into 
precisely  the  same  condition  in  relation 
to  the  virus  in  question  that  it  occupied 
before,  and  it  is  equally  inconceivable  but 
that  some  share  of  this  peculiarity  shall 
be  transmitted  to  offspring.   A  child  bom 
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of  parents  neither  of  whom  are  liable  to 
smallpox  or  to  Syphilis,  as  the  case  may 
be,  must  be  in  a  different  position,  as  re- 
gards those  diseases,  from  the  child  of 
parents  both  of  whom  are  liable.  In  like 
manner  a  half  result  ought  to  be  expected 
where  one  parent  is  exempt  and  the  other 
liable.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  well-proven 
observation  that  any  specific  disease  will 
be  especially  severe  when  imported  into 
a  community  previously  free  from  it.  The 
ravages  of  smallpox  in  a  virgin  race  are 
something  far  beyond  what  is  ever  known 
in  a  community  long  accustomed  to  the 
disease.  There  are  also  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  Syphilis  has  become  during 
the  last  two  centuries  a  milder  disease 
than  it  was  when  it  first  invaded  Europe. 
This  amelioration  we  may  most  satisfac- 
torily explain  by  recourse  to  the  hypothesis 
above  suggested.' 

6th.  The  next  mortifying  influence 
which  we  have  to  examine  is  imperfect 
contagion.  A  large  majority  of  the  acci- 
dental inoculations  by  which  Syphilis  is 
conveyed  are  probably  impure  in  a  double 
sense.  The  essential  virus  is  mixed  with 
other  fluids,  is  diluted,  drowned,  it  may 
be,  in  common  pus  and  other  secretions. 
Then  again  the  fluid  merely  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  thin  mucous  surface ;  no  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  secure  its  gaining 
entrance  into  the  tissue.  Hence,  as  al- 
ready explained,  a  majority  of  such  con- 
tagions prove  abortive.  It  is  probable 
however  that  through  all  these  difilcultics 
the  essential  virus  retains  its  characters 

'  This  subject  will  be  found  very  ably 
treated  in  Mr.  Lee's  Lectures  on  Syphilis 
(Lecture  zi.  page  209).  Mr.  Lee  quotes  the 
important  observations  of  Dr.  Ferguson  (1812) 
as  to  the  mildness  of  Syphilis  amongst  the 
Portuguese  being  explained  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  hereditary  immunity,  and  adds, 
"That  which  Dr.  Ferguson  observed  In  bis 
day  may  be  seen  at  present.  A  person  who 
has  had  hereditary  Syphilis  in  his  youth, 
will  either  not  contract  the  infecting  form  of 
Syphilis  in  after  life,  or  will  have  it  in  a 
modified  form." 

Four  years  ago  I  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  some  cases  in  which  patients 
who  had  suffered  from  inherited  Syphilis 
subsequently  contracted  venereal  sores.  These 
oases  were,  I  believe,  the  first  facts  relating 
to  the  subject  which  had    been    recorded. 


unmodified,  and  that  if  it  once  produce 
its  own  first  effects  all  the  rest  will  follow. 
However  small  the  quantity  producing  it, 
if  once  the  sore  have  become  indurated, 
the  usual  results  may  be  expected.  We 
have  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  is 
any  second  variety  of  constitutional  Sy- 
philis, other  than  that  which  follows  an 
indurated  sore.  The  questions  as  to  im- 
perfect contagion  therefore  concern  the 
surgeon  rather  than  the  physician.  Un- 
der its  influence  a  great  variety  of  vener- 
eal primary  sores  are  produced,  but  we 
have  no  real  variations  in  the  specific  fe- 
ver and  its  results.'' 

Lastly,  we  have  to  ask  the  all-important 
question,  whether  the  ordinary  evolidion  of 
Syphilii  can  be  altered  in  any  way  by  meas- 
ures of  treatment.  It  will  probably  be  ad- 
mitted that  physicians  have  abandoned 
the  idea  that  it  is  practicable  by  medica- 
tion to  regulate  in  any  way  the  course  of 
the  other  exanthemata.  They  are  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  diseases  which 
always  run  their  course.  With  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  cinchonism  as  a  remedy 
for  malarial  fever,  no  single  specific  in  the 
present  day  enjoys  any  repute  as  to  cut- 
ting short  the  course  of  these  diseases. 
But  we  must  not  too  hastily  assume  d 
wriori  that  the  same  will  bold  true  as  to 
Syphilis.  It  is  possible  that  the  stages  of 
the  other  exanthemata  are  too  short  to 
permit  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  anti- 
dotes. Few  questions  as  to  therapeutics 
have  been  more  hotly  debated  than  the 
efficiency  of  certain  drugs  in  reference  to 
Syphilis.     By  some  their  specific  power 

■  If  we  reflect  on  the  mode  in  which  syphi- 
litic inoculation  is  usually  effected,  the  won- 
der will  be  not  that  apparent  varieties  as  to 
both  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  occur, 
but  that  the  disease  preserves  so  close  a  con- 
nection with  its  type  as  it  undoubtedly  does. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  are  the  conditions  under 
which  we  might  expect  a  new  species  to  origi- 
nate. In  the  first  place  the  virus  is  constantly 
mixed  with  other  secretions,  and  very  fre- 
quently with  those  of  inflammatory  origin. 
In  the  first  place  the  virus  is  constantly 
mixed  with  other  secretions,  and  very  fre- 
quently with  those  of  inflammatory  origin. 
In  a  great  many  instances  the  person  from 
whom  the  contagion  is  received  is  one  whose 
own  body  has  been  previously  rendered  proof 
against  the  disease.     Most  prostitutes  proba- 
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h«8  been  positively  asserted,  and  by  others 
as  strenuously  denied.    As  far  as  the  pur- 
poses of  our  present  argument  are  con- 
cerned, we  may,  I  think,  admit  tliat  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  exanthematic  stage  of 
^-philis  can  be  prevented.     If  the  sore 
Ittre  presented  well-marked  induration,  a 
rash  more  or  less  copious  is  almost  certain 
to  follow  in  due  time.     A  few  exceptions 
occur,  but  they  are  as  frequent  when  no 
treatment  has  been  used  as  under  opposite 
conditions.      The   statistics   which  have 
been  collected  on  this  point  are  for  the 
most  part  valueless,  because  the  kinds  of 
{wimarv  sore  have  not  been  carefully  dis- 
tioguiaihedL.      Any  conclusions  of  trust- 
worthy character  must  be  based  on  the 
observation  of  indurated  chancres  only. 
For  myself^  I  may  state  that  I  have  ti'cat- 
ed  some  hundreds  of  these  by  the  mercu- 
rial plan,  and  that  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  others  I  have  carefully  abstained 
from  all  medication,  and  that  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  record  any  single  instance  in 
which  after  mercurial  treatment  no  exan- 
them  followed.'     That  mercury  can  pro- 
cure the  healing  of  syphilitic  sores  and  the 
absorption  of  syphilitic   lymph,   no  one 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  observation, 
and  who  dare  credit  the  evidences  of  his 
seuses,  can  doubt ;  but  that  it  can  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  stages  of  the 
disease,  is  a  very  different  assertion.     I 
shall  discuss  the  question  of  treatment  in 
its  practical  aspects  as  a  further  part  of 
this  essay,  for  the  present,  and  in  refer- 
ence merely  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  more  proof  that  it  can  prevent 
the  evolution  of  the  exanthem  of  Syphilis, 
than  that  it  can  do  the  same  in  variola. 
Whether  the   tertiary  symptoms  can  be 
prevented  or  made  milder  by  treatment  is 
again  another  question,  since  they,  strictly 
speaking,  do  not  constitute  a  true  stage, 
Irat  are  rather  the  sequel,  more  or  less  ac- 
cidental, of   the    secondary    one.      Any 
remedy  which,  although  important  to  pre- 
vent, is  yet  able  to  mc^ify  and  shorten  the 
aecondary  stage,  may  very  possibly  influ- 
ence the  occurrence  or  otherwise  "of  the 
tertiary  inflammations;  and  whether  mer- 

'  By  this  I  mean  that  I  have  never  geen  a 
else  in  which  after  a  well  indnrated  sore  I 
kept  the  patient  oontinnousl^r  under  observa- 
tion, and  assured  myself  that  he  never  had 
any  oonstitntional  symptoms.  I  have  seen 
many  in  which  the  constitutional  symptoms 
were  so  slight  that  they  might  easily  hare 
tieen  overlooked,  bat  these  are  sufficiently 
frequent  without  treatment  to  make  us  very 
caations  in  assaming,  when  snch  a  result 
follows  mercurial  treatment,  that  is  a  propter 
ioc.  Many  patients  whom  I  have  treated  by 
mereury  for  the  chancre  have  been  lost  sight 
of  as  goon  as  the  latter  was  healed,  and  it 
is  of  course  possible  that  in  some  of  these  no 
amondary  stage  oocorred. 


cury  does  so  or  not,  must  be  determined 
solely  on  clinical  evidence. 

Modes  of  Communication. — Whilst  the 
other  exanthemata  are  for  the  most  part 
communicable  only  by  direct  contagion  or 
infection  to  the  individual  concerned, 
Syphilis,  in  consequence  of  its  very  pro- 
tracted duration,  may  be  conveyed  in  any 
one  of  three  different  modes.  First,  con- 
tagion direct  to  the  individual ;  second, 
contagion  indirect  through  the  foetus  (pos- 
sible only  in  women) ;  and  third,  by  he- 
reditary transmission. 

The  period  during  which  direct  conta- 
gion is  possible  extends  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  indurated  chancre  to  the 
decline  of  the  exanthem.  The  primary 
sore  is  more  actively  contagious  than  are 
any  in  the  secondary  stage,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  under  favorable  condi- 
tions the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  latter.  When  Syphilis  is 
communicated  to  a  mother  by  contamina- 
tion from  the  fluids  of  a  fcetus  with  which 
she  is  pregnant,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  materially  different  from  what  it  is 
when  received  by  other  means.  The  ab- 
sorbed materies  seems  to  be  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  breeding  in  the  blood  of  its  recip- 
ient; it  merely  contaminates  it,  the  degree 
of  the  contamination  being  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  received.  The  evi- 
dence of  contamination  is  greatest  dturing 
the  pregnancy,  and  increases  with  each 
successive  one.  The  symptoms  produced 
are  of  the  tertiary  class  only ;  for  the  most 
part  the  secondary  stage  is  wholly  omit- 
ted. A  taint  thus  obtained  rarely  attains 
any  high  degree  of  severitj-. 

When  Syphilis  is  transmitted  from  pa- 
rent to  offspring,  various  important  pecu- 
liarities are  observed  in  its  manifestations. 
In  the  first  place  the  phenomena  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  stages  not  very  un- 
frequently  occur  together,  or  at  any  rate 
we  have  a  superficial  rash  on  the  skin  re- 
sembling a  secondary  one,  coincident  with 
nodes  and  with  deposit  in  the  viscera. 
These  cases  are,  however,  exceptional, 
and  as  a  rule  the  stages  occur  as  in  the 
adult,  the  secondary  rash  disappearing 
after  a  few  months,  and  there  being  a  pro- 
longed period  of  health  before  the  tertiary 
symptoms  show  themselves.  A  few  symp- 
toms are  peculiar  to  the  inherited  disease, 
and  do  not  occur  in  adults  who  have  ac- 
quired it.  Amongst  these  I  may  mention, 
of  the  secondary  stage,  diffuse  stomatitis 
without  ulcers,  diffuse  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  nares  re- 
sulting in  the  well-known  symptom  of 
snuffles,  and  of  the  tertiary  ones  a  form  of 
phagedenic  lupus  and  interstitial  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea.  The  latter,  which 
is  a  common  and  very  well  marked  con- 
dition in  inherited  Syphilis,  has  no  parallel 
condition  whatever  in  the  acquired  dis- 
ease.  Deafbcss  and  amaurosis  from  nerve 
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or  cerebral  disease  are  both  of  them  far 
more  common  in  the  inherited  form  of  the 
disease  than  they  are  in  that  which  is 
acquired.  The  effect  of  the  syphilitic 
poison  upon  the  ovum  is  in  many  in- 
stances to  destroy  its  vitality  at  an  early 
period,  and  consequently^  to  induce  abor- 
tion. Unfortunately  this  is  far  from  being 
its  constant  effect.  In  the  great  majority 
of  such  conceptions  the  tamted  foetus  is 
carried  to  its  iull  period.  In  exceptional 
instances  it  is  then  brought  into  the  world 
with  manifestations  of  its  disease  apparent 
in  the  form  of  skin  disease ;  but  in  most 
this  is  not  so,  and  the  infants  who  when  a 
few  weeks  old  will  suffer  most  severely, 
appear  at  first  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  In 
these  a  period  of  from  a  fortnight  to  two 
months  usually  elapses,  and  then  simul- 
taneously a  rash  appears,  and  the  nostrils 
become  stopped  by  swelling.  At  this 
stage  the  mouth  is  usually  hot,  its  mucous 
membrane  red  and  tumid,  and  the  gums 
swollen.  The  child  wastes,  and  assumes 
a  shrivelled  senile  aspect  Sometimes 
acute,  well  -  characterized,  iritis  occurs. 
Condylomata  are  frequently  seen.  The 
cutaneous  exanthem  may  vary  in  charac- 
ter, much  as  we  find  it  does  in  the  adult. 
Many  children  die  during  this  evolution  of 
secondary  symptoms.  If  they  survive 
they  usually  in  the  course  of  a  year  get 
rid  of  all  traces  of  disease,  excepting  per- 
haps an  unusual  pallor  of  skin,  and  certain 
scars  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  face 
by  the  eruption,  and  an  expanded  nasal 
bridge  caused  by  the  long-continued  swell- 
ing of  the  parts  within. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  stages  are  sometimes  strangely 
mixed  in  the  early  symptoms  presented 
by  syphilitic  infants.  Amongst  those 
which  we  occasionally  meet  with  under 
these  circumstances  are  nodes  of  the  long 
bones,  nodes  of  cellular  tissue,  of  tendon, 
or  of  muscle,  and  disease  of  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, thymus  gland,  &c.  Such  children 
are  certainly  more  liable  than  others  to 
serous  inflammations.  Serous  arachnitis 
to  a  slight  extent  is  very  common,  and 
pleurisy  is  not  an  infrequent  cause  of 
death. 

A  condition  of  extreme  antemia  usually 
results  during  the  outbreak  of  early  symp- 
toms in  a  syphilitic  infant,  and  from  this 
death  often  results.     In  manv  coses,  how- 


phenomena  show  themselves.  These  are 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  in  the 
adult,  with,  however,  the  addition  of  seve- 
ral others  which  are  not  met  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquired  disease.  There  are 
few  more  remarkable  facts  in  the  history 
of  this  most  interesting  malady  than  that 
the  disease  known  as  Interstitial,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dixon,  as  Syphilitic  Kera- 
titis, should  never  occur  as  a  consequence 
of  acquired  disease,  but  only  in  the  in- 
herited form.  I  must  also  here  note  a  re- 
markable exc>eption  to  what  I  have  stated 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  tertiary  symp- 
toms in  the  adult,  that  they  arc  excep- 
tionally symmetrical.  This  form  of  kera- 
titis, although  it  often  occurs  manv  years 
after  the  secondary  stage,  is  as  a  rule  sym- 
metrical. So  also  are  the  nerve  affections, 
which  result  in  the  forms  of  deafness  ana 
amaurosis  which  we  now  and  then  en- 
counter in  these  patients.  As  a  rule,  I 
believe  all  syphilitic  symptoms  in  the  in- 
herited disease,  without  regard  to  stage, 
are  symmetrical.  In  the  cases  in  which 
tertiary  and  secondary  symptoms  in  in- 
fants appear  to  occur  together,  the  latter 
are  rarely  well  characterized.  Thus  I  do 
not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a  co- 
pious scaly  or  papular  rash  with  acute 
iritis  were  coincident  with  any  symptom 
of  a  tertiary  kind.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  a  parent  transmits  to  his  child  the 
precise  form  of  Syphilis  from  which  he  at 
the  time  suffers.  But  to  any  rule  of  this 
kind  exceptions  are  far  more  frequent  than 
are  confirmatory  instances.  It  is  very 
common  for  a  man  who  does  not  himseu 
display  a  single  symjitom  of  any  kind,  and 
who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  to 
beget  a  syphilitic  child^  the  symptoms  dis- 
played by  the  child  being  usually  those  of 
the  secondary  class.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  nearer  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
primary  symptoms  in  the  parent  is  the 
birth  of  the  offspring,  the  more  certain  is 
the  latter  to  show  symptoms  of  a  severe 
character,  and  typically  secondary  in 
stage.  Instances,  however,  are  met  with 
in  which  infants,  bom  ten  years  after  the 
original  disease  in  the  parent,  still  dis- 
played first  a  secondary  rash,  with  the 
characteristic  snuffles,  &c.  In  several 
instances  I  have  known  a  whole  family  of 
children,  bom  during  a  period  of  from  five 
to  ten  years,  display  each  one  the  charac- 
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tracted  period  of  latency — an  individual 
may  become  the  parent  of  a  tainted  child. 
The  decree  of  severity  of  the  inherited 
taint  will  l)e  in  proportion  to  the  shortness 
of  the  period  which  has  elapsed. 

2d. — A  child  may  inherit  Syphilis  in  a 
severe  form  from  but  one  parent— from 
its  father  alone,  or  from  its  mother  alone. 

3d. — When  both  parents  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Syphilis  a  child  is  more  certain 
to  suffer,  and  also  more  likely  to  suffer 
severely  than  when  only  one  is  so. 

4th. — We  have  as  yet  no  data  on  which 
to  ground  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
child  is  more  likely  to  suffer  severely 
when  its  father  is  the  source  of  contamina- 
tion than  when  it  derives  the  disease  from 
its  mother,  or  the  reverse. 

5th. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
met  with  in  practice,  the  taint  is  derived 
from  the  father  only. 

In  connection  with  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  Syphilis,  an  exceedingly  im- 
Sortant  question  arises  as  to  whether  any 
egree  of  taint  is  transmissible  to  the 
third  generation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
persons  of  marriageable  age  often  present 
heredito-syphilitic  lesions  in  an  active 
stage,  such  as  keratitis  and  nodes.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  patients  of  various 
ages,  from  twenty  to  eight-and-twenty, 
become  the  subjects  of  syphilitic  keratitis 
for  the  tirst  time.  We  might  conjecture 
that  such  persons  would  be  likely  to  trans- 
mit to  their  ofifepring  some  degree  of  taint, 
seeing  that  the  taint  is  still  in  full  activity 
in  their  own  l)odies.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  facts  have  as  yet  been  published  on 
this  question.  Cionjectures  abound,  and 
several  surgeons  have  expressed  their  be- 
lief, that  the  influence  of  Syphilis  once  ac- 
quired is  felt  tlirougli  several  suteequent 
generations.  About  eight  cases  nave 
come  under  my  own  observation  in  which 

gersons,  undoubtedly  the  subjects  of  in- 
eriled  disease,  have  become  parents. 
With  one  exception,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  evidence  of  disease 
in  the  offspring.  In  several  instances  the 
oflfepring  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health.  I  have  always  made  a  point  of 
seeing  the  children  for  myself,  never  rely- 
ing upon  the  parents'  statement— a  pre- 
caution which  is  essential,  as  I  have  here 
occasion  to  illustrate.  The  exceptional 
case  just  alluded  to  is  strongly  in  favor  of 


I  asked  her  to  bring  it  with  her  at  her 
next  visit.  She  did  so,  and  on  having  it 
stripped  I  found  it  covered  with  coppery 
blotches,  with  condylomata  at  the  anus, 
and  snuffles  in  the  nose.  Under  subse- 
quent treatment  by  mercury  all  these 
symptoms  disappeared.  There  remains  of 
course  the  source  of  fallacy  that  this  child's 
parents,  one  or  other  of  them,  may  have 
had  acquired  Syphilis.  As  to  its  mther, 
I  may  state  that  he  lias  been  long  under 
my  treatment  for  sycosis,  and  that  I  have 
made  the  most  detailed  inquiry  of  him  as 
to  any  venereal  disease.  I  believe  strongly 
that  he  has  never  had  any.  A  fact,  which 
is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  his  own 
statement,  is,  that  his  sycosis  has  not  been 
in  the  least  benefited  oy  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Of  course  I  have  not  ventured  to 
insult  him  by  inquiring  as  to  his  wife's 
antecedents,  out  there  is  no  reason  to  en- 
tertain suspicion  in  that  quarter,  whilst  the 
fact  that  slie  is  the  subject  of  inherited  dis- 
ease makes  it  probable  that  she  would  not 
be  liable  to  the  acquired  disease.  Having 
therefore  carefully  balanced  the  evidence, 
I  incline  to  believe  that  we  have  in  this 
instance  an  example  of  the  transmission 
of  Syphilis  to  the  tnird  generation. 

Tbktiabt  Symptoms  ob  Sequel.*. — 
I  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  strong  line 
of  distinction  between  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary symptoms.  The  secondary  phe- 
nomena constitute  a  stage ;  they  come  on 
at  a  certain  known  period;  they  are  in 
their  nature  transitory,  and  undergo 
spontaneous  cure ;  they  affect  the  two 
halves  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  prov- 
ing that  they  depend  upon  blood-poison- 
ing ;  when  once  passed  they  rarely  return. 
The  tertiary  symptoms  are  not  so  properly 
a  stage,  but  must  count  rather  as  the  se- 
quelae, more  or  less  accidental,  of  the  pre- 
ceding stages.  They  are  as  a  rule  not 
symmetrical,  making  it  seem  improbable 
that  they  depend  upon  blood-taint ;  they 
have  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure — 
quite  the  reverse.  They  relapse  over  and 
over  again  after  remedial  treatment.  The 
period  which  intervenes  before  their  out- 
break is  of  very  different  length  in  differ-- 
ent  cases,  and  in  many  they  never  occur 
at  all.  From  these  facts  we  infer  that 
they  are  due  rather  to  the  ill  constitution 
of  the  affected  structure  than  to  any  free 
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ereater  or  less  depth,  and  consequently 
feave  cicatrices.  Very  frequently  the 
patch  assumes  a  crescentic  form,  spread- 
ing at  its  edges  and  healing  in  its  centre 
the  well  known  horse-shoe  or  serpiginous 
ulcer.  If  the  disease  commence  in  the 
middle  line  it  may  spread  equally  on  the 
two  lines,  and  may  thus  appear  to  be 
symmetrical ;  but  it  is  decidedly  unusual 
for  symmetrically-placed  patches  to  ap- 
pear on  the  opposite  limbs  or  on  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  trunk.  In  many 
cases  the  skin  is  involved  secondarily  to 
the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  dis- 
ease having  begun  as  a  gummous  tumor 
or  node  of  the  cellular  tissue.  A  form  of 
lupus  attended  by  rapidly-spreading  pha- 
gedsenic  ulceration,  occasionally  occurs  in 
tertiary  syphilis,  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  common  forms  of 
lupus,  whether  exedens  or  non-exedens, 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  syphi- 
litic taint.  The  appendages  of  the  skin, 
the  nails  and  hair,  are  frequently  affected 
during  the  secondary  stage,  and  but  very 
rarely  at  later  periods. 

The  most  frequent  affection  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  which  we  encounter  in 
connection  with  tertiary  syphilis,  is  a 
rapidly-spreading  ulceration  of  the  palate 
and  pharynx.  This  again  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  throat  affections  which  occur 
in  the  earlier  stages.  Instead  of  being 
superficial  and  marked  chiefly  by  swelling 
and  inflammatory  deposit,  it  is  character- 
ized by  deep  ulceration  arid  loss  of  tissue. 
Instead  of  snowing  itself  symmetrically  on 
the  two  sides,  it  commences  at  one,  two, 
or  more  points,  and  spreads  quite  irregu- 
larly. The  cicatrices  left  by  these  deep 
ulcerations  not  infrequently  narrow  the 
piharynx  and  occasion  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion. In  a  few  cases  the  ulceration  may 
extend  down  the  oesophagus,  and  In  many 
the  larynx  is  involved.  Every  now  and 
then  we  see  cases  of  tertiary  syphilitic 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum,  and  again  we  must  note  that  it  is 
ulceration,  and  that  it  is  not  attended  by 
the  development  of  condylomata  or  mu- 
cous patches,  as  usually  seen  in  secondary 
Syphilis.  Stricture  of  the  rectum  is  much 
to  be  feared  when  these  ulcerations  heal. 
Several  authors  have  described  cases  re- 
sembling dysentery  in  all  their  symptoms, 
but  occurrmg  in  syphilitic  patients,  and 
cured  by  anti-syphilitic  remedies.  Mr. 
Paget  lias  recently  recorded  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  have  myself  seen  some  very 
well-marked  ones.  It  is  probable  that  in 
such  cases  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem-  . 
brane  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  | 


ever,  we  meet  with  what  are  called  cellu- 
lar nodes,  in  which  the  disease  begins, 
and  is,  up  to  a  certain  period,  confined  to 
this  tissue. 

These  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  are  much  more  usually  met 
with  in  the  lower  extremities  than  m  any 
other  part.  They  are  very  common  close 
to  the  knee,  and  especially  so  in  the  fe- 
male sex.  It  is  a  very  intei-estin^  fact  in 
respect  to  these  cellular  nodes  that  they 
are  comparatively  very  infrequent  in  men. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
greater  abundance  of  cellular  tissue  in 
women,  or  by  the  fact  that  many  women 
obtain  Syphilis  in  a  manner  wholly  pecu- 
liar to  them,  that  is,  by  fetal  contagion, 
may  be  open  to  some  question  ;  pro&bly 
bctii  influences  have  their  share  in  the  re- 
sult. 

In  the  early  stage  of  a  cellular  node  we 
find  a  small  lump  of  induration,  often  ex- 
ceedingly tender.  At  first  it  is  firm,  but 
as  it  extends  it  becomes  doughy  and  softer. 
When  of  considerable  size  there  is  fre- 
quently a  very  deceptive  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion in  it.  The  overlying  skin  becomes 
adherent  and  of  a  dusky  red  color.  At 
length  ulceration  takes  place,  and  a  large 
core  is  exposed,  consisting  of  sodden  and 
infiltrated  tissues,  much  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance soaked  wash-leather.  Unless 
specific  remedies  are  used,  this  core  is 
very  slow  in  separating,  and  the  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin  over  it  may  spread  widely. 

Cellular  nodes  are  not  infrequently  mul- 
tiple, but  more  usually  single.  The  pa- 
tient frequently  has  scars  of  former  ones 
on  the  opposite  limb,  but  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  them  simultaneously  present  on 
corresponding  parts. 

A  period  varying  from  four  to  ten  or 
fifteen  years  has  usually  elapsed  between 
the  occurrence  of  primary  contagion  and 
the  development  of  cellular  nmles.  In 
close  connection  with  syphilitic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue,  we  must  men- 
tion that  of  the  subcutaneous  bursa.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  bursa  to  suffer 
in  connection  with  the  disease  of  the  tis- 
sue around  it,  and  sometimes  there  ap- 
Eears  to  be  clear  evidence  that  the  disease 
egan  in  the  bursa  itself.  The  bursa  in 
front  of  the  patella  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently involved. 

AVhen  ulceration  takes  place  the  in- 
flamed bursa  is  usually  involved  in  the 
core,  and  has  to  be  entirely  removed  be- 
fore healing  can  ensue. 

Inflammations  of  the  periosteum  and  bones 
have  for  long  occupied  the  most  promi- 
nent place  amongst  the  tertiary  symptoms 
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titis,  howerer,  never  lasts  long,  and,  as 
far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  never 
leads  to  suppuration.  True  nodes  seldom 
occur  until  at  least  two  years  have  passed 
since  the .  first  contagion,  and  generally 
the  period  is  much  longer,  "niey  may 
affect  almost  any  parts  of  the  osseous  sys- 
tem, but  the  bones  which  are  superficial, 
and  therefore  most  exposed  to  external 
influences,  are  those  most  frequently  at- 
tacked ;  e.  g.,  the  calvaria,  tibiae,  and  the 
clavicles. 

The  bones  of  the  palate,  the  alveolar 
processes  of  tlie  maxillae,  the  vomer,  and 
other  bones  in  the  nasal  passages,  are 
very  frequentlv  affected,  and  wlkcn  such 
is  the  case,  exfoliation  of  portions  usually 
occurs. 

Syphilitic  periostitis  may  vary  consider- 
ably in  its  degree  of  severity  and  in  its 
tendencies. 

In  some  cases  there  is  but  little  of  acute 
inflammation,  and  the  result  is  a  great 
thickening  of  the  bone  affected,  witnout 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  This  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  bones  of  the  skull — 
tne  whole  calvaria  acquiring  greatly  in- 
creased thickness  and  density.  It  is  also 
not  uncommon  on  the  surface  of  the  tibia 
and  other  long  bones,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  osseous  node.  In  other 
cases  suppuration  occurs,  and  in  these 
very  frequently  large  portions  of  cellular 
tissue  become  involved,  and  we  have  a 
swelling  consisting  in  part  of  periosteal 
abscess  and  in  part  or  a  cellular  node. 
When  the  bone  is  exposed  by  ulceration, 
exfoliation  of  portions  often  results. 

Wlien  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  at- 
tacked by  syphilitic  periostitis  it  is  very 
possible  that  inflammation  may  occur  in- 
temally  as  well  as  superficially,  and  that 
we  may  have  symptoms  referable  either 
to  irritation  of  tne  cerebral  coverings  or  to 
compression  consequent  upon  intra-cranial 
abscess.  In  association  with  nodes  on  the 
skull,  various  symptoms  of  mental  dis- 
turbance show  themselves;  extreme  irri- 
tability of  temperj  liability  to  fits  of  un- 
controllable passion,  melancholia,  and 
sometimes  acute  mania  occur.  These 
symptoms  of  mental  disturbance  may  or 
may  not  be  associated  with  those  of  local 
paralysis.  They  not  infrequently  result 
m  attempts  at  suicide.  The  proof  that 
they  really  are  dependent  on  syphilitic 
lesions  is  afforded  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  relieved  by  the  iodide 


IHseoMs  of  the  mwcular  gystem  occu- 
chierty  amongst  the  most  remote  sequelee 
of  Syphilis,  and  they  are  by  no  means  IVe- 
quent.  They  usually  take  the  form  of 
nodes  or  gummata,  «Ieveloped  in  the  sub- 
stance of  some  single  muscle.  The  indu- 
ration is  usually  very  considerable,  and  in 
many  parts  abruptly  limited.  The  diag- 
nosis from  cancer  is  often  very  difficult, 
and  many  a  mistake  leading  to  an  unne- 
cessary operation  and  to  a  supposed  per- 
manent cure  of  cancer  has  occurred. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue 
is  that  most  frequently  attacked,  but  they 
have  been  met  with  in  almost  all  the 
nmscles  of  the  body.  We  may  mention 
especially  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  masse- 
ter,  the  supra-  and  infra-spinati,  the  gas- 
trocnemius, and  the  rectus  femoris. 

I  have  recently  ha<l  under  care  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  case  in  which  a  tumor, 
which  we  at  first  suspected  to  be  cancer, 
was  developed  in  the  left  roasseter  of  a 
lady  who  had  twenty  years  before  suffered 
from  Syphilis.  She  presented  at  the  time 
the  tumor  appeared  no  other  syphilitic 
symptoms,  and  the  correct  history  was 
only  obtained  with  much  difficulty.  The 
tumor  has  wholly  disappeared  under  the 
use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Some  forms  of  syphilitic  indurations  of 
the  tongue  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  cancer.  They  are  very 
hard,  have  well-defined  edges,  are  pain- 
ful, and  when  they  ulcerate  present  an 
unhealthy  surface.  Iodide  of  potassium 
in  full  doses  will  usually  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 
The  heart  itself  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
syphilitic  nodes.  Of  this,  M.  Ricord'  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  to  record  an  example ; 
but  several  others  have  been  subsequently 
mentioned  by  other  observers. 

The  Glandular  SysUm.— The  chronic 
enlargements '  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
sometimes  resulting  in  suppuration,  are 
every  now  and  then  met  with  as  the  se- 
quete  of  Syphilis,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  they  occupy  any  very  impor- 
tant position.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
reference  to  tertiary  syphilitic  lesions 
generally  that  they  do  not  cause  any 
secondary  enlargement  of  the  adjacent 
lymphatic  glands.  This  is  true  of  syphi- 
litic ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  of  all  the  various  forms  ot 
node,  and  of  syphilitic  tumors  in  muscles, 
and   it  often    constitutes  a  very  useful 
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confirmed  the  conjectures  of  the  older 
writers  on  Syphilis,  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  viscera  of  the  trunk,  and 
more  especially  the  liver,  suffer  in  consti- 
tutional Syphilis.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  must  esp>ecially  mention 
the  very  valuable  contributions  of  Dr. 
Wilks.  As  to  the  exact  period  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  at  which  the  viscera 
are  attacked,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
positive  evidence.  What  we  discover  in 
the  post-mortem  examination  is  usually 
the  result  of  long  past  disease,  and  it  is 
comparatively  infrequent  to  find  it  in  a 
recent  st^e.  What  evidence  we  have, 
however,  favors  the  belief  that  it  is  not  un- 
til the  later  periods  that  the  viscera  suffer. 
The  liver  Appears  to  be  far  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  any  other  organ. 

[Hg.  16. 


Tha  perlpheni  portion  of  a  gnmray  n-owth  in  the 
kidney.  Showing uiesmaU'Celled  granulation  growth 
In  thelntertubnUttlMae.    X^"-    (From  Oroen.)] 

Indeed,  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  suffered  from  tertiary 
Syphilis,  it  is  decidedly  exceptional  not  to 

[Fig.  16. 


From  a  gnmm/  growth  in  th«  kldner-  Showing 
the  reticnlated  ntrnctnre  orcaaionallymet  with  in  the 
intermediate  ions  of  thoie  formationi.  X  ^^'  (From 
Oreen.)] 

find  proof  of  hepatic  mischief.  The  most 
common  condition  consists  in  large  white 
patches  of  fibroid  thickening  on  the  sur- 
mce  of  the  ormn.  These  patches  are  evi- 
dently cicatricial.  The  hver  is  knotted 
and  puckered  by  them,  and  bands  of  cica- 
trix dip  from  the  surface  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  oi^n.  Sometimes,  when 
the  destruction  has  been  great,  the  whole 


bulk  of  the  organ  is  diminished.  In  re- 
cent disease  the  affected  parts  of  the  or- 
gan are  enlarged,  and  on  section  exude  a 
material  not  unlike  bees-wax,  or  glutinous 
and  gummy.  I  am  not  aware  that  ab- 
scesses have  as  yet  been  met  with  in  the 
liver  in  supposed  connection  with  Syplii- 
lis.  Virchow  recognizes  two  forms  of 
disease — a  capsular  hepatitis  and  an  in- 
terstitial hepatitis.  Or  these  the  capsular 
inflammation  is  the  more  common  and 
the  less  serious.  It  is  probable  that  the 
two  are  generally  associated  to  a  greater 
or  le.ts  extent.  Ascites  occurs  every  now 
and  then  in  connection  with  Syphilitic 
disease  of  the  liver.  An  instance  of  it  in 
a  woman,  the  subject  of  inherited  Syphilis 
with  a  contracted  liver,  has  recently  been 
under  my  care.  The  disease  was  of  sev- 
eral years'  standing,  and  paracentesis  had 
been  repeatedly  performed.  By  a  long 
course  of  io<lide  of  potassium,  with  am- 
monia, the  fluid  was  entirely  removed  and 
her  health  much  benefited.  Ascites  fit)m 
liver  disease  is  not  very  infrequent  in  the 
subjects  of  inherited  taint. 

iHtes. — Syphilitic  sarcocele  or  syphilitic 
orchitis  has  usually  been  classed  by  au- 
thors as  a  secondary  symptom.  I  feel 
sure,  however,  that  this'  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. It  is  amongst  the  earlier  of  the 
sequelae,  but  seldom  if  ever  occurs  during 
the  secondary  stage.  It  is  eommoDly 
met  with  in  conjunction  with  nodes,  and 
with  deep  ulceration  of  the  skin  rather 
tlian  with  the  superficial  rash  of  the  sec- 
ondary epoch.  It  consists  of  the  free  ef- 
fusion of  lymph  (fibro-plastic  material) 
into  the  suDstance  of  the  testis,  or,  more 
rarely,  into  the  epididymis. 

The  swelling  often  attains  a  very  con- 
siderable size,  and  when  it  does  so  it  pre- 
sents the  peculiar  feature  of  feeling  veiy 
light  in  the  hand.  SyphiUtic  sarcocele  is 
much  more  frequently  symmetrical  than 
any  other  form  of  tertiary  Syphilis.  This 
circumstance  we  might  expect  from  the 
&ct  that  it  occurs  much  nearer  to  the 
secondary  stage  than  do  most  of  the  oth- 
ers.' Still,  however,  it  is  only  exception- 
ally symmetrical. 

ifervous  System. — We  come  lastly  to 
syphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
itself. 

I  have  previously  adverted  to  the  ocm- 
sional  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms  in 

'  On  this  point  Mr.  Curling  writes,  "Sir 
A.  Cooper  thinks  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  disease  attacks  both  testicles.  The 
eight  examples  recorded  in  his  work  do  not, 
however,  bear  out  this  remark,  for  in  only 
two  of  them  does  it  appear  that  both  oiyins 
were  attacked.  According  to  my  observation, 
the  disease  is  more  commonly  confined  to  a 
single  gland,  though  it  occasionally  tSeda 
both  ;  and  this  also  appears  to  bo  the  opinion 
of  Ricord." 
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connection  with  syphilitic  inflammation 
of  the  bones  of  the  skuU,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  intra-cranial  nodes ;  but,  quite 
apart  fix>m  the  disease  of  its  osseous  case, 
the  brain  itself  may  suffer  directly  from 
the  formation  of  tertiary  syphilitic  depos- 
its in  its  structure.  We  may  also  have 
deposits  of  like  nature  into  the  substance 
of  nerve  trunks,  producing  special  forms 
of  local  paralysis.  To  these  isolated  de- 
posits the  term  syphilitic  neuromata  has 
been  given,  and  several  well-authenticated 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  diagnosis 
has  been  confinned  Iw  an  autopsy.  In  a 
far  greater  number  or  cases  the  diagnosis 
has  received  an  almost  equally  valuable 
confirmation  in  the  cure  of  the  disease  by 
iodide  of  potassium.  So  frequently  indeed 
is  tertiary  Syphilis  the  cause  of  paralysis, 
that  investigations  in  this  direction  ought 
never  to  be  omitted  in  cases  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  in  the  least  doubt- 
ful It  is,  indeed,  safe  to  go  further  than 
this  and  to  say  that  in  all  cases  of  paraly- 
sis, without  evident  cause,  and  in  which 
syphilitic  antecedents  are  even  possible, 
it  is  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  I  allude  chiefly  to  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves,  for  it  would 
appear  that  neuromata  of  these  are  more 
frequent  than  of  the  spinal  ones.  Of  the 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth,  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, a  lar^e  proportion  of  these  have 
been  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  most  of  these 
have  been  cured  by  the  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem are  usually  among  the  late  tertiary 
phenomena.  I  have  rarely  seen  them  at 
an  earlier  period  than  about  five  years 
after  the  pnmary  disease,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  interval  is  much  longer.  In 
many  cases  the  patients  have  had  time  to 
regam  the  appearance  of  good  health,  and 
almost  to  forget  the  malady  from  which 
they  had  formerly  suffered.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  diagnosis  is  often  sur- 
rounded with  difficulty. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  do  not  appear  to  be  common 
in  connection  with  acquired  disease,  but 
they  are  not  infrequent  as  results  of  in- 
herited taint.  In  the  subjects  of  the 
latter  a  form  of  cerebral  deathess  is  often 
met  with,  and  also  one  of  complete  blind- 
ness in  association  with  white  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerves. 

Teeatment  of  Syphilis.  —  In  ap- 
proachinz  the  question  of  the  treatment  i 


one  by  the  other.  Yiewing  Syphilis  as  a 
disease  of  the  zjrmotic  class,  caused  by  a 
specific  virus  which  accomplishes  its  de- 
velopment within  the  body  of  the  infected 
person,  and  passes  through  distinct  phases 
or  stages,  nothing  can  be  more  probable 
than  that  in  order  to  influence  its  cause 
we  shall  require  very  different  measures 
in  the  different  stages.  The  treatment 
which  we  should  adopt  irl  the  onset  of 
variola  is  not  that  which  we  should  resort 
to  after  the  exanthem  has  disappeared. 
We  have  then  in  respect  to  Syphilis  to 
ask :  First,  what  treatment  should  be 
adopted  in  the  exanthematic  or  secondary 
sta^e?  Second,  what  should  be  usea 
against  the  very  various  sequeke  classed 
as  tertiary  symptoms  ?  Third,  whether 
there  is  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
development  of  stages,  more  especially  of 
the  exanthem,  can  be  influenced  by  in- 
ternal treatment  adopted  immediately 
after  inoculation  ?  Fourth,  whether  the 
sequelae  are  rendered  less  or  more  severe 
by  interference  with  the  development  of 
the  early  stages  of  the  complaint  ? 

As  the  present  essay  is  on  the  medical 
aspects  of  Syphilis,  we  may  suitably  leave 
out  of  debate  a  matter  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest to  the  suroreon,  that,  namely,  as  to 
the  prevention  of  constitutional  infection 
by  local  treatment  of  the  inoculated  part 
(so-called  "abortive  treatment"). 

To  cite  an  array  of  facts  on  this  exten- 
sive  subject  would  be  wearisome,  and 
without  adequate  result,  nor  should  we 
more  easily  accomplish  a  summary  of  the 
very  diverse  opinions  which  have  been 
published  by  medical    authorities.      [A 
general  agreement  exists  among  practi- 
tioners as  to  the  propriety  of  endeavoring 
to  arrest  the  specific  morbid  process  of 
chancre    by    local   applications.      Early 
cauterization  with  polid  nitrate  of  silver 
will  sometimes  eradicate  the  disease.    If 
that  fail,  the  alterative  action  of  powder 
of  calomel  may  be  tried.    Iodoform  is  pre- 
ferred by  some.    Astringent  washes,  as 
lime-water,  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
&c.,  usually  do  good.     When   a  bubo 
forms,  in  the  inflammatory  stage  it  may 
be  treated  with  lotions  of  lead-water  and 
poultices.    If  suppuration  occurs,  it  should 
be  freely  opened  with  a  bistoury.    Should 
it  then  be  slow  to  heal,  the  treatnaent  wUV 
be  essentially  the  same  as  for  an  indolent 
ulcer.— II.  ]    The  question  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Syphilis  resolves  itself  chiefly  into 
one  as  to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise    or 
mercury.  We  will  submit  for  considerati  on 
answers  to  the  following  questions  :   Does 
mercurv  in  any  way  influence  the  course 
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the  8econ<lary  rash,  it  causes  the  rash 
quickly  to  disappear ;  it  also  causes  the 
ulcers  in  the  tonsils  to  heal.  In  cases  of 
iritis  and  retinitis  we  have  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  rapid  absorption  of 
syphilitic  lymph  under  mercurial  influ- 
ence, inasmuch  as  in  each  of  these  condi- 
tions the  inflamed  structure  is  directly 
under  our  inspection.  If  we  inquire  as  to 
the  value  of  mercury  against  the  tertiary 
symptoms,  we  obtain  a  much  less  positive 
answer,  but  we  shall  still  meet  with  evi- 
dence in  proof  that  over  many  forms  it 
possesses  a  most  decided  power. 

Having  seen  that  mercury  does,  beyond 
all  doubt,  possess  the  power  of  shortening 
the  duration  of  the  primary  sore,  or  if  not 
used  until  the  secondary  manitestations 
have  appeared,  of  causing  these  latter  to 
disappear ;  we  next  have  to  ask  whether 
the  mercurial  cure  of  any  single  stage, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  influences 
beneficially  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  difference  Ijetween  an  anti- 
dote for  the  syphilitic  virus  and  a  remedy 
for  extant  syphilitic  inflammations,  must 
be  clearly  recognized.  It  is  one  which 
has  been  acknowledged  from  the  time  of 
Hunter  to  the  present  day.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favor  of  the  belief  that  mercury  is  a  most 
potent  remedy  against  syphilitic  inflam- 
mations, but  that  it  does  not  act  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  virus.  I  fear  we  have  but  lit- 
tle proof  that  mercury  tends,  on  the  whole, 
to  abridge  the  duration  or  miti^te  the  se- 
verity ofthe  syphiliticfever  andits  sequelae. 

During  about  two  years  in  my  practice 
at  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  I  sys- 
tematically abstained  from  adopting  any 
treatment  in  my  cases  of  indurated 
chancre  and  its  consequences.  The 
chancre  and  the  rash  were  allowed  to  de- 
velop themselves  and  to  disappear  spon- 
taneously, and  they  did  so  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  manner.  The  duration  of 
each  was  considerably  longer  than  when 
mercury  is  given ;  otherwise  I  could  ob- 
serve no  diflerence.  The  rash  did  not  ap- 
pear earlier,  nor  was  it  more  copious  than 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  remedy  had  been 
used.  On  the  whole  I  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  patients  suffered  from  the 
experiment  beyond  the  fact  of  a  more 
prolonged  illness.  As  to  what  may  be  the 
relative  frequency  of  tertiary  symptoms 
in  these  cases  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak. 
I  have  also,  in  private  practice,  not  infre- 
quently treated  indurated  chancres  and 
secondary  rashes  without  giving  mercury.' 

1    T   Tiava   Tki*Afai*i*A.4    in  snanV    frfan    mv  rtvfn 


As  already  stated,  I  think  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  by  giving  mercury 
for  the  primary  sore,  we  diminish  the  pro- 
bability tliat  secondary  symptoms  will 
occur.  These  latter  are  for  the  most  part 
inevitable,  whatever  may  be  the  treat- 
ment emplo^^ed.  They  are  sometimes 
very  slight  indeed,  and  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  wholly  omitted,  but  their  non- 
occurrence is  quite  as  frequent  when  mer- 
cury has  not  been  given  as  under  the 
opposite  conditions.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
safe to  assume  because  in  any  one  case  in 
which  mercury  was  given  early,  and  no 
secondary  symptoms  ensued,  that,  there- 
fore, the  treatment  prevented  them.  Such 
sequences  are  probably  mere  coincidences. 
Thousands  of  cases  may  be  quoted  in 
proof  that  mercurial  absorption  of  the 
chancre  does  not  prevent  the  secondary 
stage ;  and,  further,  that  the  mercurial 
treatment  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
stages  does  not  prevent  tne  occurrence  of 
tertiary  sequelae.  We  might  also  quote 
another  class  of  facts  in  proof  that  mer- 
cury is  not  in  any  strict  sense  an  antidote, 
those,  namely,  in  which  relapses  occur 
either  during  or  immediately  after  its  use. 
These  cases  must  be  familiar  to  all.  A 
patient,  whilst  actually  salivated  on  ac- 
count of  iritis  in  one  eye,  becomes  affected 
by  the  same  inflammation  in  an  acute 
form  in  the  other,  or  just  after  the  mer- 
curial cure  of  iritis,  retinitis  occurs.  Of 
the  latter  occurrence  I  have  seen  several 
marked  examples.  I  admit  that  these 
quick  relapses  are  exceptional,  but  they 
are  still  suflSciently  common  to  become  of 
great  value  in  reference  to  the  question 
under  debate.  The  belief  that  mercury 
given  in  the  early  stages  in  any  way  com- 
plicates the  case  or  adds  to  its  subsequent 
severity  is,  I  think,  to  a  very  large  extent 
an  error ;  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  worst  forms  of  syphilitic  symp- 
toms, whether  secondary  or  tertiary,  not 
infrequently  occur  in  cases  in  which  no 
mercury  has  been  used  ;  especially  is  this 
a  fact  as  regards  tertiaiy  symptoms,  such, 
for  instance,  as  extensive  disease  of  the 
bones.  In  former  days,  when  mercury 
was  given  so  freely,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
find  cases  of  tertiary  Syphilis  without  the 
history  of  previous  mercurial  treatment ; 
in  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  not  at 
all  infrequent. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  express  my  own 
impression,  founded  as  it  is  on  a  considera- 
ble number  of  facts,  but  for  obvious  rea-sons 
not  easily  susceptible  of  categorical  proof, 
it  would  be  to  the  effect  tliat  the  course  of 
Svnhilis  is  on  the  whole  rendered  somewhat 
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ilaininations.  "We  have  ventured  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  proven  and  admitted 
&ct  timt  this  remedy  does  produce  the 
rapid  absorption  of  syphilitic  lymph. 
When  the  lymph  is  effused  into  the  skin, 
or  at  the  base  of  the  original  chancre,  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence 
whether  it  is  allowed  to  remain  two  weeks 
or  two  months.  There  is  no  material 
danger  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  organ 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  and 
certain  other  organs,  however,  the  facts 
are  very  different.  If  the  iritis  be  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked,  it  will  in  all  proba- 
bility end  in  obliteration  of  the  pupil, 
either  partial  or  complete.  It  will  effect 
but  little  to  ose  atropine,  unless  we  use 
mercury  also,  for  in  many  cases  during  the 
acnte  stage  of  the  inflammation  the  pupil 
can  be  scarcely  made  to  dilate  until  tne 
lymph  effused  mto  the  iris  is  in  part  ab- 
sorbed. The  longer  the  lymph  is  allowed 
to  remain,  the  longer  the  inflammatory 
process  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked, 
the  greater  will  be  the  risk  of  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  structure  implicated. 

These  remarks  apply  with  yet  more 
force  to  syphilitic  retinitis  tlian  to  iritis. 
That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  sur- 
geon to  administer  specific  remedies  in 
these  diseases,  no  one  who  has  considered 
the  &cts  can,  I  think,  doubt.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  retina  in  a  case  of 
severe  retinitis  become  almost  clear  after 
a  fortnight's  mercurial  treatment,  with 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  patient's 
vision.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  very  com- 
mon to  see  this  disease  remain  unchanged 
for  several  months,  if  mercurial  treatment 
be  not  adopted. 

Those  anti-mercuriah'sts  who  carry  their 
doctrines  so  fer  as  to  refuse  to  employ  spe- 
dfic  remedies  when  the  eye  is  attacked, 
incur  a  responsibility  probably  fer  greater 
than  thev  suppose.  A  case  has  recently 
come  under  my  own  observation  so  much 
to  the  point  that  I  must  mention  it. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  the  city  con- 
tnlted  me  concerning  some  symptoms 
which  I  easily  recognized  as  the  sequelae 
of  Syphilis.  Amount  others  he  had  mus- 
cte  and  evidences  of  a  past  attack  of  reti- 
nitis. He  gave  roe  the  history  that  he 
had  been  treated  for  the  primary  disease 
by  a  surgeon  well  known  as  an  opponent 
to  mercury.  This  gentleman  explained 
to  him  in  very  strong  terms  the  evils 
vhich  he  supposed  to  result  from  that 
drug,  and  so  far  secured  his  confidence 
that  he  continued  under  expectant  treat- 
ment for  several  mouths.  The  eyes  were 
attacked,  and  still  specific  remedies  were 
abjured.  "  At  length, "  said  my  patient, 
"when  I  was  all  but  blind,  and  when  for 
several  weeks  no  improvement  had  oc- 
earred,  I  determined  to  take  other  advice, 
and  consult(K)  Mr.  Critchett.  Mr.  Crit- 
cbett  a.<»ured  me  that  the  fear  of  mercury 


was  all  nonsense,  and  that  the  only  chance 
for  my  sight  was  at  once  to  go  home,  keep 
myseu  in  a  warm  room,  and  take  mercury 
till  the  mouth  was  sore.  This  I  deter- 
mined to  do,  and  the  result  was  that  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  I  could  see  very 
much  better,  and  that  subsequently  I  re- 
gained almost  perfect  sight." 

In  this  case,  not  only  did  the  mercurial 
treatment  rapidly  cure  the  retinitis,  but 
it  removed  the  syphilitic  rash  and  restored 
the  patient's  general  health  in  a  way 
which,  to  him,  was  marvellous. 

When  Syphilis  attacks  the  larynx  it  be- 
comes also  of  great  consequence  to  adopt 
energetic  treatment,  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  life  which  may  accompany  the 
local  disease. 

Although  in  the  case  of  the  skin  we 
have  to  deal  with  an  organ  not  essential 
to  life,  and  the  functions  of  which  may  be 
long  interrupted  with  comparative  impu- 
nity, yet  it  is  still  probable  that  a  very  ex- 
tensive cutaneous  inflammation,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  exanthom  of  Syphilis,  Is  not 
wholly  without  its  injurious  influence  on 
the  general  health ;  thus  there  may  be 
some  reason  alleged  for  preferring  to  get 
rid  of  a  secondary  rash  in  a  few  weeks  oy 
mercury,  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  disap- 
pear spontaneously  after  several  months' 
duration. 

"We  come,  lastly,  to  the  question  as  to 
the  treatment  of  'the  tertiary  symptoms, 
or  the  sequelse  which  occur  several  years 
after  the  contagion. 

The  marvellous  power  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  cure  of  these  affections  is 
universally  admitted,  and  has  led  to  the 
almost  entire  disuse  of  mercury  in  their 
treatment.  The  only  drawbiujk  to  its 
employment  is,  that  cures  thus  effected 
are  rarely  permanent,  and  that  relapses 
are  very  frequent  in  a  short  time  after  its 
suspension.  Some  surgeons  of  large  ex- 
perience hold  that  mercury,  even  m  re- 
gard to  the  tertiary  symptoms,  is  more 
efiBcient  than  the  iodide  in  bringing  about 
a  permanent  cure.  This  is,  however, 
open  to  much  doubt.  Practically,  in  all 
cachectic  subjects  suffering  from  tertiary 
symptoms,  we  usually  administer  the 
iodide  alone,  and  if  the  cachexia  be  less 
severe  we  combine  it  with  a  mercurial. 
Another  general  rule  on  this  point  is,  that 
the  earlier  in  the  role  of  tertiary  symp- 
toms the  greater  the  desirability  of  mer- 
cury, and  the  more  remote  from  the  original 
taint  the  more  likely  is  the  iodide  alone  to 
be  found  efficient.  Thus,  cases  of  node, 
of  gummous  tumor,  of  tumors  in  muscles, 
and  of  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
all  of  which  are  among  the  later  of  the 
tertiary  class,  are  usually  treated  most 
satisfactorily  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

"What  little  experience  I  have  had  of 
the  treatment  of  tertiary  Syphilis,  either 
by  the  mineral  acids  or  by  sarsaparilla, 
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has  not  been  fiivoroble  to  these  remedies. 
We  must  not  overlook  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  syphilitic  sequelse,  the 
importance  of  change  of  air,  of  nutritious 
diet,  and  general  attention  to  the  patient's 
health,  buch  scquelee,  are  especially  apt 
to  occur  and  to  become  severe  in  patients 
whose  general  health  has  been  broken 
down.  Any  debilitating  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  patient  the  subject  of  a 
latent  taint  may  permit  such  taint  to  be- 
come active. 

Thus,  patients  who  have  for  many  years 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  have  be- 
lieved themselves  long  ago  and  completely 
cured,  may  become,  at  the  climacteric  pe- 
riod, or  when  by  any  chance  underfed 
and  enfeebled,  the  subjects  of  tertiary  Sy- 
phiUs.  Yet,  whilst  fully  admitting  the 
importance  of  sustaining  the  general  vigor 
as  a  prophylactic  measure  a^inst  tertiary 
Syphilis,  we  must  keep  in  mind  tliat  these 
measures  will  by  no  means  prove  always 
eflScient.  Many  of  the  worst  cases  of  ter- 
tiary Syphilis,  whether  consequent  on  in- 
herited or  acquired  taint,  occur  in  those 
whose  circumstances  of  life  enable  them 
to  enjoy  every  hygienic  advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  mercurial 
treatment,  differences  of  opinion  still  pre- 
vail among  surgeons.  The  majority  still 
think  the  stomach  the  most  fitting  organ 
by  which  to  introduce  the  remedy  into  the 
blood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  absorption 
by  the  skin,  whether  by  inunction  gr  the 
moist  vapor  bath,  is  very  efficient,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
other.  Under  the  able  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Langston  Parker,  Mr.  Lee,  and  others, 
the  calomel  vapor  bath  has  of  late  years 
obtained  much  repute.  I  have  often  used 
it,  and  have  still  more  frequently  seen 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  others, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  my- 
self that  it  possesses  any  real  advantages. 
The  fact  is,  that  mercury  in  any  form  is 
so  prompt  in  its  results  against  syphilitic 
inflammations,  that  whoever  is  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  it  in  one  special  form 
is  very  apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  peculiar  mode  of  use  must  be  superior 
to  others. 

When  there  is  a  rash  or  ulceration  on 
the  cutaneous  surface,  it  is  always  well  to 
apply  mercury  directly  to  the  inflamed 
part  in  addition  to  its  internal  use.  This 
may  be  done  conveniently  by  prescribing 
the  mercurial  ointment  when  there  is  no 
ulceration,  and  the  black  wash  when  the 
latter  exist8._  Of  the  various  preparations 


ture  containing  the  solution  of  the  bichlo- 
ride with  the  iodide  in  excess  is  extremely 
useful.  Itprobably  amounts  to  bin-iodide 
of  mercury  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. The  addition  of  ammonia  to  this 
mixture  appears  to  increase  its  efficacy, 
and  the  same  is  the  fact  as  regards  its  use 
with  the  iodide  of  potassium  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  prescribing  mercury  it  is  the  sur- 
geon's duly  to  carefully  watch  its  effects 
upon  the  disease,  and  upon  the  patient's 
health.  The  fact  that  a  given  patient  is 
cachectic  and  feeble  is  not  in  itself  any 
reason  for  precluding  resort  to  specific 
treatment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  under 
such  circumstances  not  infrequently  that 
the  value  of  the  remedy  is  best  shown. 
Nor  can  we  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the 
avoidance  of  mercury  in  treating  certain 
forms  of  rash — ecthyma,  rupia,  &c.  It 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the 
more  nearly  the  rash  keeps  to  the  scaly 
type,  the  more  certain  is  it  that  mercury 
will  agree ;  whilst  the  greater  the  ten- 
dency to  ulceration  and  suppuration,  the 
more  is  the  risk  that  it  may  disagree. 
Should  it  disagree  in  any  case,  the  ohierv- 
ant  surgeon  will  soon  discover  the  fact.  If 
the  ulcers  spread  instead  of  healing,  and 
if  the  quantity  of  secretion  is  increased, 
then  mercury  should  be  at  once  laid  aside 
and  substituted  by  iodide  of  potassium 
with  tonics.  The  cases  in  which  this  sub- 
stitution becomes  necessary  are,  I  believe, 
often  those  in  which  the  patient  has  in- 
herited partial  immunity,  and  conse- 
quently suffers  from  a  modified  form  of 
the  acquired  disease.  Although  mercury 
is  very  efficacious  in  the  infantile  stage 
of  Congenital  Syphilis,  it  often  disagrees 
most  markedly  with  the  subjects  of  this 
taint  when  they  have  attained  adult  age. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  management  of  second- 
ary Syphilis,  it  is  well  to  push  mercury  to 
a  mild  degree  of  ptyalisra.  Not  infre- 
quently symptoms  resist  its  action  until 
the  gums  are  sore,  and  then  yield  at  once. 
I  have  often  observed  this  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  especially  in  retinitis. 

With  regard  to  the  iodide  of  potassium 
against  tertiary  symptoms,  a  few  simple 
rules  may  be  given.  It  is  well  always  to 
combine  it  with  ammonia.  It  is  well  to 
begin  with  a  small  dose,  e.  g.,  five  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  to  gradually  in- 
crease, not  going  beyond  ten  or  twelve 
unless  necessary.  If  the  disease  does  not 
yield  to  the  latter,  the  diagnosis  being  yet 
undoubted,  then  much  larger  doses  should 
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notice  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
vhich  the  physician  can  possess.    These 
diseases  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  prac- 
tice,  and    present    a    most    bewildering 
variety  of  external  aspect.    At  one  time 
we  have  to  distinguish  a  syphilitic  rash 
from  a  simple  one,  at  another  to  diagnose 
between  Syphilis  and  Cancer,  or  Sypliilis 
and  Rheumatism,  or  the  problem  pre- 
sented may  be  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  paralysis,  an  ascites, 
or  an  attack  of  mania.  The  first  requisite 
to  success  is  a  mind  constantly  awake  to 
Sttspicioa,  and  fully  impressed  with  the 
all-important  fact  that  diseases  of  the 
most  diverse  character  may  have  their 
orisin  in  this  taint,  and  that  if  so  they 
will  prove  to  be  curable  only  by  treatment 
directed  a^gainst  it.    This  suspicion  must 
be  present,  whatever  may  be  the  position 
in  life  or  the  reputation  of  our  patient. 
A  gentleman,  who  now  at  middle  age 
bears  the  most  irreproachable  character, 
may  chance  to  have  been  less  circumspect 
during  college  life,  and  it  is  not  fiiir  that 
his  subsequent  purity  of  conduct  should 
be  the  means  of  preventing  his  relief  from 
the  consequences  of  youthful  error.     We 
meet  every  day  with  cases  in  which  wo- 
men, whose  characters  are  spotless,  have 
become  the  subjects  of  syphilitic  taint 
without  their  having  the  slightest  sus- 
mcion  as  to  the  nature  of  their  malady. 
tTnder  many  circumstances  it  is  out  of  the 
qaestion  to  make  any  direct  inquiries,  and 
the  physician  must  depend  upon  his  own 
acumen  for  the  opinion  which  shall  guide 
his  treatment. 

The  recognition  of  syphilitic  symptoms 
in  the  secondary  gUuje  is  not  usually  diffi- 
cult.    The  copiousness  of  the  rasa ;  its 
symmetry  ;  the  copper-tint ;  the  frequent 
coincidence  of  several  of  different  types 
iX  skin  eruption  in  the  same  case ;  the 
presence  of  febrile  disturbance ;  the  ab- 
sence of  cutaneous  irritation  and  the  co- 
existence of  sores  on  the  tonsils,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheeks  also — are  all  features  which  help 
to  make  the  diagnosis  easy  and  certain. 
To  these  we  may  add  that  the  sjrphilitic 
exanthem  usually  appears  first  on  the  ab- 
domen, chest,  and  li-onts  of  the  arms, 
that  it  very  commonly  affects  the  &ce, 
and  that  it  avoids  the  backs  of  the  elbows 
and  the  fronts  of  the  knees,   localities 
which  are  almost  always  attacked  in  cases 
of  common  psoriasis.   Although  syphilitic 
rashes  vary  very  much  in  outward  charac- 
ters, yet  they  have  always  in  the  features 
imt  mentioned  a  basis  of  close  similarity. 
When  mistakes  occur  they  are  usually 
those  of  insufficient  attention.     The  pa- 
tient is  allowed  to  show  only  a  small  part 
of  his  sur&ce,  instead  of  being  made  to 
atrip,  or  at  any  rate  to  expose  the  whole 
of  his  bust.     If  the   latter   course   be 
adopted,  the  symmetry  of  the  rash  and 


its  other  peculiar  features  will  almost  al- 
ways arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer. 
Amongst  minor  points  which  occasionally 
assist  may  be  mentioned  the  gyrate  or 
ringed  form  of  the  patches,  and  in  some 
cases  of  syphilitic  psoriasis  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  desquamation, 

The  cases  which  cause  most  difficulty 
are  those  in  which  Syphilis  occurs  in  a 
patient  who  is  already  the  subject  of  some 
other  skin  disease.  In  hospital  practice 
it  is  very  common  to  see  scabies  and  a 
syphilitic  rash  coexisting,  and  in  some 
such  it  is  most  difficult  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  eruption. 
Examination  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
and  of  the  genitals  will  often  remove 
doubt ;  but  if  not,  a  few  sulphur  baths  as 
a  measure  of  diagnosis  will  usually  prove 
successful. 

Next  to  that  of  exanthem  itself  comes 
the  diagnosis  of  the  rela'psea  of  eru^iim, 
which  often  occur  between  the  secondaiy 
and  the  tertiary  epoch.  In  these  there  is 
rarely  any  copious  outbreak,  usually  only 
a  few  isolated  patches.  These  are  most 
commonly  met  with  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  or  soles  of  the  feet,  or  On  the  fh>nt 
aspects  of  the  forearms  or  legs.  They  are 
almost  dry  and  attended  with  peeling  of 
the  epidermis.  Very  frequently  there  are 
small  sores  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  ton^e  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  form  of  acne,  chiefly 
affecting  the  forehead,  and  leaving  little 
pits  or  scars,  is  very  often  seen  m  this 
sta^e.  If  iritic  adhesions  are  present,  or 
if  there  are  pits  in  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  trunk,  left  by  a  former  rash,  the  sus- 
picion is  much  strengthened.  If  the  diag- 
nosis remains  doubtful,  we  may  cautiousnr 
try  the  effect  of  a  short  treatment  with 
the  bichloride  or  biniodide,  and  observe 
the  result. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  the  various  diseases 
which  come  into  the  category  of  tertiary 
symptoms.  When  these  occur,  it  is  often 
many  years  since  the  patient  has  suffered 
from  any  other ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  appear  to  be  in  excellent 
health.  A  few  of  the  tertiary  symptoms 
have  been  so  long  recognized  in  relation 
to  their  true  cause,  and  are  so  rarely  met 
with  in  connection  with  any  other,  that 
in  themselves  they  almost  constitute  their 
own  diagnosis,  and  often  also  help  us  to 
that  of  more  obscure  lesions.  Periosteal 
swellings  or  nodes  are  the  chief  of  these.  ' 
To  speak  generally  respecting  other  forms, 
we  may  say  that  the  diagnosis  must  be 
founded  in  part  upon  the  patient's  pre- 
vious history,  in  part  upon  any  still  ex- 
isting remnants  of  former  disease — such, 
for  instance,  as  iritic  adhesions — and  in 
part  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease 
itself.  As  regards  the  patient's  antece- 
dents, I  may  just  remark,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, that  we  must  not  hastily  assume 
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that  he  in  syphilitic  because  he  tells  us 
that  he  1ms  had  the  venereal  disease.  A 
soft  chauere  with  its  suppurating  bubo, 
or  even  an  attack  of  gonorrhttsa,  although 
both  of  them  quite  mnoceut  as  reganls 
constitutioual  infection,  often  leave  more 
vivid  impressions  on  the  patient's  mind 
than  does  an  indurated  sore  and  its  exan- 
them.    Those  who  are  most  ready  to  sus- 

Eect  a  venereal  cause,  are  often  those  who 
ave  never  had  true  Syphilis  at  all.  K, 
however,  there  is  a  clear  history  of  a 
chancre  followed  by  secondary  rash,  sore 
throat,  &c.,  then  we  have  obtained  a  fact 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  present  ail- 
ment, may  be  safely  permitted  to  modify 
our  treatment.  The  majority  of  tertiary 
lesions  are  by  conventional  usage  re- 
garded rather  as  surgical  than  medical, 
and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  diagnosis  of  ulcers,  gummous 
tumors,  &c.  I  may  briefly  remark  that 
the  serpiginous  form  of  ulceration,  heal- 
ing in  the  centre  and  spreading  at  the 
margin,  is  a  feature  always  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion ;  that  tumors  in 
muscle,  which  will  only  melt  away  under 
the  influence  of  the  iodide,  are  sometimes 
as  hard  and  as  defined  as  any  variety  of 
chancre,  and  have  often  led  to  needless 
operations. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  which  Syphilis  is  suspected,  an 
examination  of  the  patient's  eyes,  throat, 
tongue,  and  tibite  should  never  "be  omitted. 
The  existence  of  iritic  adhesions,  of  cica- 
trices of  the  soft  palate  or  of  periosteal 
nodes,  will  often  decide  the  question.  The 
occurrence  of  nocturnal  exacerbations  of 
pain  is  also  always  suspicious.  If  the 
disease  implicate  only  one  nerve-trunk, 
especially  if  only  one  cranial  nerve  be  in- 
volved, the  suspicion  of  Syphilis  becomes 
very  strong.  Probably  a  full  half  of  the 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  nerves,  when  such  paralysis 
aflects  only  one  nerve,  are  due  to  SyphiUs 
and  are  curable  by  specific  treatment.  In 
these  cases  the  disease  is  hardly  ever  sym- 
metrical, and  the  paralysis  is  usually  com- 
plete. The  seventh  nerve  is  occasionally 
attacked,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the 
others.  The  nerves  of  special  sense  are 
not  so  frequently  afiected  in  acquired 
Syphilis  as  they  are  in  the  inherited  form. 
Nevertheless,  cases  do  occasionally  occur 
in  which  amaurosis  or  complete  deafness 
are  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  syphilitic 
taint,  and  without  other  assignable  cause. 
In  these  the  loss  of  function  is  usually 
symmetrical,  and  probably  depends  upon 
disease  of  the  cerebral  centre  rather  than 
neuromata  developed  in  the  nerve-trunks. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  in  which 
paralysis  of  the  branches  of  the  eighth 

Sftir  have  been  traced  to  Syphilis,  but  no 
oubt  such  occur  and  might  be  recognized 
by  due  search.    Paralysis  of  single  nerve- 


trunks  of  any  of  the  spinal  plexuses- 
more  especially  those  of  the  brachil  plexus 
— are  now  and  then  encountered. 

In  cases  of  tertiary  Syphilis  the  bones 
of  the  calvaria  not  mftequently  increase 
greatly  in  thickness  and  weight  withont 
any  formation  of  external  ncSe,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  there  is  veir  often 
a  roughened  state  of  the  surface  m  con- 
tact with  the  dura  mater.  Various  forms 
of  disturbance  of  the  sensorial  functions 
are  usually  observed  in  these  cases.  In 
addition  to  violent  headache  there  is  irri- 
tability of  manner,  loss  of  memory,  and 
sometimes  actual  mania.'  The  diagnosis 
must  depend  upon  the  facts  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted. 


The  Diagnosis  of  Constittttional 
Syphii-18  when  consequent  cfon 
Inhebited  Taint. 

The  diagnosis  of  inherited  S3T)hilis 
rests  on  somewhat  diflerent  data  to  that  of 
the  acquired  disease.  Indeed,  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  as  thus  transmitted, 
presents  some  remarkable  features  of  dif- 
ference which  I  have  endeavored  to  bring 
into  clear  contrast  in  the  appended  tabu- 
lar parallel.  (See  p.  443.)  Some  local 
lesions,  not  infrequent  in  those  who  have 
inherited  the  taint,. never  occur  at  all  in 
those  who  have  acquired  it,  as  for  in- 
stance, interstitial  keratis.  Others  pre- 
sent important  modifications  of  charac- 
ter ;  thus,  when  periosteal  nodes  occur  in 
children,  they  are  much  more  extensive 
than  is  usually  the  case  in  adults.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  tertiary  symptoms  of 
inherited  Syphilis,  however  long  may 
have  been  the  interval  of  latency,  are  for 
the  most  part  symmetrical.  We  have 
seen  that  those  of  acquired  Syphilis  are 
but  rarely  so. 

The  stages  observed  in  the  course  of  in- 
herited disease  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  acquired  form,  but  they  much  more 
frequently  run  into  each  other. 

We  must  consider  the  question  of  diag- 
nosis in  reference  to  the  three  different 
stages  :  first  the  infantile  period  ;  second, 
the  stage  of  latency  ;  and  lastly,  that  of 
tertiary  symptoms  (usually  about  the  age 
of  puberty). 

In  the  infantile  period  we  recognize 
Syphilis  by  the  peculiarity  of  certain  sin- 
gle symptoms,  or,  more  ftequently,  and 

'  A  young  man  was  recently  admitted  un- 
der my  care  into  the  London  Hospital,  hav- 
ing attempted  snioide  (by  cutting  his  throat) 
in  a  state  of  mania.  He  had  disease  of  the 
alvcolns  and  nasal  bones,  which  led  me  to 
diagnose  Syphilis.  We  gave  him  full  dosei 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  he  rapidly  reoor- 
ered.  When  his  mental  faculties  had  re- 
turned, he  gave  ns  a  history  which  fnlly 
confirmed  our  suspicions  as  to  specific  taint. 
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with  greater  certainty,  by  the  peculiar 

frouping  of  several  different  symptoms, 
'irst  in  importance  is  the  rash  on  the 
skin.  The  rash,  as  in  acquired  Syphilis, 
may  vary  much  in  its  character,  but  the 
commonest  are  those  of  erythematous  or 
papular  character.  If  it  is  erythema,  the 
redness  will  show  itself  in  abruptly  mar- 
gined patches,  and  will  be  characterized 
further  by  its  peculiar  red  or  coppery  tint, 
compared  by  some  authors  to  that  of  the 
lean  of  ham.  Sometimes  we  see  instances 
of  dry,  scaly  rashes  in  infants,  but  these 
are  rare.  Pustular,  vesicular  and  bullous 
rashes  are  also  not  infrequently  witnessed. 
Condylomata  at  the  anal  orifice  are  com- 
mon, though  less  frequent  during  the  first 
few  months  than  at  later  periods.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  rash  the  little  patient 
almost  always  displays  the  characteristic 
S3rmptom  known  as  "snuffles,"  and  there 
is  usually  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  sores  at  its 
angles.  (See  p.  429.)  Iritis  occurs  in  a 
few  cases  and  has  similar  tendencies  to 
those  witnessed  in  the  acquired  form,  and 
is  equally  under  the  influence  of  specific 
treatment.  It  occurs  also  at  the  same 
stage,  always  amongst  the  secondary 
symptoms.  Inflammations  of  the  deep- 
seated  structures  of  the  eye — of  the  vitre- 
ous, retina,  choroid — are  as  firequent  as 
they  are  in  the  adult,  and  present  the 
same  characters. 

During  the  stage  of  outbreak  of  the  ex- 
anthem,  which  l^ts  on  the  average  from 
the  fourth  week  to  the  sixth  month,  the 
child  becomes  fretful,  pale,  and  emaci- 
ated ;  growth  is  for  a  time  arrested,  and 
his  shrivelled  fece  resembles  that  of  an 
old  man.  Emaciation  is  certainly  the 
rule,  but  it  has  many  marked  exceptions, 
and  I  have  often  seen  syphilitic  infants 
who  were  fat  and  plump  and  looked  re- 
markably well. 

At  or  about  the  age  of  one  year,  if  the 
child  have  survived,  it  is  usual  for  the 
secondary  symptoms  to  wholly  disappear. 
The  period  of  latency  now  ensues,  during 
which  the  child  enjoys  often  very  good 
health.  Sometimes  relapses  occur,  and 
especiallv  are  such  subjects  liable  to  be 
affected  by  condylomata.  These  relapses 
scarcely  ever  involve  a  return  of  cutane- 
ous rash.  I  think  that  all  observers  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the 


ally  of  the  inflammations  which  may  have 
occurred  in  infancy.  A  sunken  bridge 
of  nose,  caused  by  the  long-continued 
swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
when  the  bones  were  soft,  a  skin  marked 
by  little  pits  and  linear  scars,  especially 
near  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  relics  of 
an  ulcerating  eruption,  and  a  protuberant 
forehead,  consequent  upon  infhntile  arach- 
nitis, are  amongst  the  points  which  go  to 
make  up  what  we  recognize  as  an  he- 
redito-syphilitic  physiognomy.  Added  to 
them  we  have  very  valuable  aid  furnished 
by  the  shape  of  the  incisor  teeth.  In 
these  patients  it  is  very  common  to  find 
all  the  incisor  teeth  dwarfed  and  mal- 
formed. Sometimes  the  canines  are  af- 
fected also.  These  teeth  are  narrow  and 
rounded  and  peg-like  ;  their  edges  are 
jagged  and  notched.  Owing  to  their 
smallness  their  sides  do  not  touch,  and 
interspaces  are  left.  It  is,  however,  the 
upper  central  incisors  which  are  the  most 
reliable  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis. 
When  the  other  teeth  are  affected  these 
very  rarely  escape,  and  very  often  they 
are  malformed  when  all  the  others  are  of 
fairly  good  shape.  The  characteristic 
malformation  of  the  upper  central  incisors 
consists  in  a  dwarfing  of  the  tooth,  which 
is  usually  both  narrow  and  short,  and  in 
the  atrophy  of  its  middle  lobe.  This  atro- 
phy leaves  a  single  broad  notch  (vertical) 
in  the  edge  of  the  tooth,  and  sometimes 
from  this  notch  a  shallow  furrow  passes 
upwards  on  both  anterior  and  posterior 
surfi^ce  nearly  to  the  gum.  This  notching 
is  usually  symmetrical.  '  It  may  vary 
much  in  degree  in  different  cases ;  some- 
times the  teeth  diverge,  and  at  others 
they  slant  towards  each  other.  The  ap- 
pended woodcut  (Fig.  17)  illustrates  a  good 

Fig.  17. 


SrphUltlo  teeth. 

example  of  the  deformity.    In  any  case  in 
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to  be  the  subject  of  inherited  Syphilis, 
even  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  such  teeth,  excepting 
in  patients  of  this  class.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  is  sufflcient  only  to  excite  suspicion 
and  not  to  decide  the  question.  In  a  few 
rare  cases  only  one  of  the  upper  central  I 
incisors  is  malformed,  the  other  being  of  ' 
natural  shape  and  size.  A  good  instance 
of  this  state  of  things  is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
heredito-syphilis  the  teeth  show  no  devia- 
tion whatever  from  the  normal  standard, 
and  in  such  the  diagnosis  must  be  guided 
by  other  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
peculiar  malformations  above  described 
and  illusti-ated.  there  are  others  which, 
although  less  characteristic,  are  yet  very 
valuable  to  a  trained  observer.  They  do 
not,  however,  admit  of  description  with- 
out great  risk  of  misleading  the  reader. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  dental  mal- 
formations, I  maj  again  ask  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  only  in  the  permanent 
set  that  any  peculiarities  are  observed. 
The  first  set  are  liable  to  premature  decay, 
but  are  not  malformed. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  physi- 
ognomy and  the  malformations  of  the 
teeth,  the  diagnosis  may  be  much  helped 
by  observing  the  state  of  the  eyes  and  of 
the  bones.  If  there  be  evidences  of  past 
iritis,  or  if  there  be  clouds  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  corneee,  the  results  of  past 
keratitis,  or  especially  if  the  comeee  be 
now  attacked  by  this  peculiar  inflamma- 
tion in  its  acut6  stage,  very  valuable  evi- 
dence will  have  been  obtained.  The  phe- 
nomena of  syphilitic  keratitis  in  its  acute 
stage  are  peculiar  and  easily  recognized. 
Both  eyes  are  usually  aflected  at  the  same 
time.  The  corneal  tissue  becomes  very 
extensively  opaque  by  the  effusion  of 
lymph  into  its  substance.  Its  tint  may 
vary  from  that  of  ground  glass  to  a  red 
salmon  color.    There  are  no  ulcers  on 


its  surface.  A  zone  of  ciliary  conges- 
tion is  usually  well  marked.  The  patient 
is  often  for  several  months,  whilst  the  dis- 
ease is  at  its  height,  practically  blind. 
The  intolerance  of  light  is  usually  con- 
siderable. After  the  inflammation  is 
passed  away  the  cornea  usuall}'  clears  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  but  it  rarely 
regains  such  perfect  transparency  that  the 
experienced  observer  cannot  detect  traces 
of  what  has  taken  place.  These  traces 
consist  in  a  somewhat  dusky  and  thin 
sclerotic  in  the  ciliary  region,  and  in  the 
presence  of  slight  clouds  here  and  there 
in  the  corneal  substance,  there  being  no 
scars  in  its  surface.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  interstitial  clouds  and  ordi- 
nary leucomata  is  easily  observed. 

In  a  few  cases  the  existence  of  nodes  on 
various  long  bones  may  help  us  to  a  diag- 
nosis, and  in  others  we  may  obtain  aid 
from  finding  that  the  patient  has  become 
deaf  without  otorrhcea,  or  that  he  is  par- 
tially amaurotic-  from  choroiditis. 

With  regard  to  the  general  arrest  of  de- 
velopment in  heredito-syphUis,  I  may  re- 
mark that  it  is  a  very  untrustworthy  indi- 
cation. In  a  few  cases  this  taint  dwarfs 
the  whole  body  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  but  in  most  cases  no  retardation 
of  general  growth  is  observable.  A  pale 
complexion  is  most  always  met  with.  It 
is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  florid 
good  complexion  in  a  young  adult  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  taint.  "We  do,  how- 
ever, every  now  and  then  see  a  physic^- 
nomy  which  neither  in  shape  of  features 
nor  in  color  of  cheeks  and  lips  ftimishes 
the  slightest  clue.  I  have  met  in  one  or 
two  instances  "with  arrest  of  sexual  devel- 
opment. In  one  of  these,  a  young  woman 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson 
in  the  London  Hospital,  there  was  such 
an  entire  absence  of  all  sexual  character- 
istics that  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  the 
ovaries  had  been  destroyed  by  syphilitic 
inflammattou  in  early  life. 
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costkastbd  pabai.lix  betw1eek  the  course  of  symptoms  ix  acquired  and 

Inhzkited  Syphilis, 


I  haye  endeavored  in  the  following  tabu- 
lar statement  to  place  as  clearly  as  I  can 
the  tesemblances  and  difTerences  whicli 
we  observe  in  the  course  of  symptoms 
vhea  arising  from  acquired  or  from  in- 


herited taint.  To  some  of  these  I  have 
already  incidentally  alluded,  and  respect- 
ing the  others  the  statements  in  the  table 
will,  I  trust,  explain  themselves : 


Primary  Stage.  —  Local  or 
stage  of  inoculation. 

Tbe  sore  appears  after  an 
incubation  period  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-ei^ht  days, 
jmd  if  not  treated  may  re- 
main from  a  fortnight  to 
six  months.  Liable  to  re- 
lapse. 

Seamdnry  Stage. — Constitu- 
tional or  exanthematic. 

TTsually  commences  within 
gis  weeks  or  two  months 
of  the  inoculation,  and  if 
not  treated,  may  last  from 
three  to  six  months  or  to 
a  year. 

Essentially  transitory,  and 
■wUl  disappear  without 
treatment. 


Irdmnediate  Staoe.— Stage  of 
latency  and  of  relapses. 

This  stage  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  from  a  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  contagion,  and  to  ex- 
tend over  a  period  which 
may  vary  from  three  to 
five,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
years. 


Tntiary  Stage  or  stage  of 
sequelte. 

This  stage  commences  at 
from  four  to  ten  or  to 
twenty  years  after  the 
contagion,  and  extends 
indefinitely,  very  often  to 
the  end  of^life. 


ACQUIRED  disease. 

An  ulcer  (chancre)  usually  with  indurated  base.  In- 
durated lymphatic  glands.  Induration  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  proof  of  successful  inoculation,  but  the 
latter  is  sometimes  effected  without  any  hardness  of  the 
original  sore  having  shown  itself. 


Febrile  disturbance,  malaise  and  muscular  pains. 
Slight  engorgement  of  lymphatic  glands  in  many  parts. 
A  symmetrical,  and  usually  copious  eruption  on  the 
skin,  and  often  on  expwsed  mucous  surfaces.  Symmet- 
rical ulcers  in  tonsils.  Iritis,  retinitis,  &c.,  usually 
sj-mmetrical.  Loss  of  hair,  loss  of  flesh  and  of  strength. 
This  stage  may  be  either  exceedingly  slight  or  very 
severe.  Its  severity  appears  to  bear  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  induration  of  the  preceding  chancre.  It  is 
often  noticed  that  the  rash  comes  out  in  successive 
crops.  The  rash  may  also  vary  very  widely  as  to  its 
character,  roseolous,  scaly,  papular,  pustular,  ecthyma- 
tous,  &c.,  being  modified  protebly  by  peculiarity — iirst, 
in  the  source  of  contagion ;  seconaly  in  the  state  of 
health  of  the  recipient. 

The  patient  may  be  either  wholly  free  from  symp- 
toms and  in  good  health,  or  he  may  remain  pale  and 
rather  feeble,  and  liable  from  time  to  time  to  slight  ro- 
turns  of  eruption  on  the  skin,  sores  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, condylomata,  &c.  lie  is  protected  as  regards 
fresh  contagion,  and  should  he  beget  children  they  are 
almost  certain  to  suffer.  The  relapses  during  this  stage 
are  usually  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  true  secondary 
symptoms.  There  is  little  or  no  febrile  disturbance, 
the  rash  is  not  copious,  and  often  not  syrametrlcaL 
Acute  iritis,  retinitis,  &c.,  never  occur;  that  is,  they 
do  not  occur  for  the  first  time ;  they  may  occur  in  the 
form  of  relapses. 

All  the  symptoms  in  this  stage  occur,  as  a  rule,  with- 
out symmetry;  sometimes  multiple,  but  not  infrequently 
single.  They  consist  of  chronic  inflammations  of  deep 
tissues,  or  of  the  deeper  layers  of  superficial  ones,  e.  g. : 
—Inflammations  of  periosteum  and  bone,  resulting  in 
nodes ;  of  cellular  tissue,  tendon,  or  muscle,  resulting 
in  gummy  tumors ;  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  palate 
and  pharynx ;  serpiginous  ulcerations  of  the  skin ;  in- 
flammation of  nerves,  or  even  of  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
inducing  various  forms  of  paralysis.;  deposits  in  liver, 
lungs,  &c.  Probably  but  little  liability  to  transmit  the 
disease  to  oflhpring.  Protection  against  a  new  conta- 
gion incomplete.  All  the  inflammations  in  this  stage 
are  remarkably  under  the  influence  of  treatment  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  but  tend  to  relapse.  Unless  so 
treated,  all  of  them  tend  to  progression  and  permanent 
disorganization  of  the  part  attacked,  none  of  them  to 
spontaneous  recovery. 
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Primary  Stage. 

The  iafiinta  usually  remain 
without  symptoms  for 
from  one  -week,  to  three 
months. 

Secondary  Stage. — Constitu- 
tional or  exanthematic. 

From  the  age  of  two  to  four 
-weeks  to  the  end  of  the 
first  year. 

This  stage  is  essentially  tran- 
sitory, and  will  disappear 
without  treatment,  if  the 
child  lives. 


Intermediate  Stage. — Stage  of 
latency. 

This  sta^e  extends  fh>m  the 
end  of  the  first  year  or 
eighteen  months  to  the 
second  dentition,  the  time 
of  puberty,  or  even  very 
much  later. 


Tertiary  Stage  or  stage  of 
sequelae. 

This  stage  may  commence 
with  the  second  dentition, 
at  the  time  of  puberty,  or 
not  till  much  later.  Its 
duration  is  quite  indefi- 
nite. 


INHEBITED  DISEASE. 

This  stage  lias  been  passed  through  by  one  or  both 
of  the  Buflcrer's  jmrents  within  from  a  few  months  to 
twenty  years  of  tlie  infant's  birth.  The  infant  is  usu- 
ally free  from  all  symptoms  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Inflammation  of  nasal  mucous  membrane  causing 
"snuffles." 

A  symmetrical  and  usually  copious  eruption  on  the 
skin.  Wasting ;  fretfulness ;  a  peculiar  odor ;  a  with- 
ered, senile  aspect ;  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  and 
condylomata  at  anus ;  iritis,  usually  symmetrical ; 
arachnitis  and  slight  effusion  ;  disease  of  liver  (rare) ; 
nodes  (very  rare).  The  eruptions  which  occur  differ 
from  those  of  acquired  disease,  chiefly  in  being  more 
moist,  and  in  preferring  the  thighs  and  genitals.  These 
differences  may  in  part  be  due  to  peculiarities  in  the 
skin  of  young  infants,  and  to  the  constant  irritation 
from  unne  to  which  the  nates  are  liable.  Dry  scaly 
rashes  are  rare.  Iritis  is  much  less  frequent  than  in 
the  adult,  but  just  as  well  characterized  when  it  does 
occur. 

In  infants  this  stage  often  proves  fatal. 

The  patient  will  probably  be  wholly  free  fW)m  active 
symptoms,  but  will  show  various  indications  of  his  dia- 
thesis in  mllor  of  skin,  simkcn  nose,  protuljerant  fore- 
head and  premature  loss  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  a  remarkable  retardation  of 
growth  and  general  development.  If  second  dentition 
have  occurred,  the  central  upper  incisors  will  be  mal- 
formed. Unlike  what  happens  during  this  stage  in  ac- 
quired S3rphili8,  we  scarcely  ever  observe  any  tendency 
to  recurrence  of  the  secondary  symptoms.  Now  and 
then  we  see  condylomata  at  the  anus  returning  during 
the  first  five  years,  but  the  rash  of  infantile  Syphilis 
having  once  disappeared,  I  think  scarcely  ever  relapses. 
A  certain  degree  of  nasal  obstruction  sometimes  per- 
sists, but  not  often. 

Most  of  its  symptoms  are  symmetrical : — 

Keratitis  (interstitial);  kerato-iritis;  periosteal  nodes; 
cerebral  deafness  (not  infrequent);  cerebral  blindness 
(rare);  disease  of  liver  and  kidneys ;  phagedsenic  or 
scrpi^nous  ulcerations  of  skin ;  cellular  nodes  (rare). 
Prolmbly  not  liable  to  transmit  the  disease  to  ofispring. 
Protection  against  a  new  contagion  incomplete.  The 
symmetry  of  the  symptoms  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
what  occurs  in  this  stage  of  acquired  disease.  The 
paralyses  of  single  cranial  or  spinal  nerves,  so  common 
from  acquired  byphilis,  are,  I  believe,  never  met  with 
in  the  inherited  form. 


Most  of  the  inflammations  tend,  unless  |  ment. 
arrested  by  treatment,  to  permanent  dis-  |  enced 


They  are  much  less  easily  influ- 
by  treatment  than  those  of  the 
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GENERAL  DISEASES,  OR  AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  WHOLE 

SYSTEM-  CONTINUED. 


\  IL— Those  determined  by  conditions  existing  within  the  body: — 


ScoRBxrnjs. 

Purpura. 

[Chlorosis.] 


BlCKETS. 

[sckoftjla.] 
Gout. 


Rheumatoid  Akthkitis. 
Rheumatism, 
gonobbhceal  rheumatism. 


SCORBUTUS. 

By  Thomas  Buzzakd,  M.D. 


Scurvy,  or  Scorbutus,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  is  a  peculiar  state  of  mal- 
nutrition, supervening  gradually  upon  the 
cootinned  use  of  a  dietary  deficient  in 
fresh  vegetable  material,  and  tending  to 
death,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
if  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arose 
remain  unaltered.  The  condition  is  essen- 
tially marked  by  a  dull  leaden  pallor  of 
complexion;  excessive  bodily  debility  and 
mental  lethargy;  dyspnoea  upon  slight 
exertion,  unaccounted  tor  by  the  auscul- 
tatoiy  signs ;  spontaneous  effusions  of 
blond-colored  fluid  into  the  various  tissues 
of  the  body,  causing  petechise  and  bruisc- 
Hke  patches  to  appear  on  its  sur&ce ;  to- 
gether with  (commonly)  a  livid,  swollen, 
and  spongy  state  of  the  gums,  and  a  dis- 
position for  them  to  bleed  upon  the  slight- 
est irritation. 

Synonyms. — JVencft,  Scorbut;  Oerman, 
Scharbock ;  Ralian,  Scorbuto  ;  Spanish, 
Escorbuto.  These  terms,  as  well  as  the 
English  Scurvy,  take  their  origin  from  the 
Danish  Skorbeck,  "  Disease  of  the  mouth. " 
of  which  the  word  "Scorbutus"  is  a  bar- 
barous Latinized  version. 

Etiology. — Very  much  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  of  Scurvy.  Long  be- 
fore the  disease  was  stvled  by  the  name 
which  it  now  bears,  antl  when,  indeed,  it 
was  often  called  the  "unknown  disorder," 
historians  noted  its  ravages  in  armies  lo- 


cated, under  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
in  foreign  lands,  or  in  garrisons  shut  off 
from  obtaining  supplies  of  requisite  nutri- 
ment. In  the  long  sea-voyages  which  the 
intrepid  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  commenced,  the  crews 
suffered  terribly  from  a  disorder  which 
destroyed  the  lives  of  large  numbers,  and 
affected  the  working  power  of  the  survi- 
vors in  a  manner  equalled  by  no  other  dis- 
ease. It  is  probable,  indeed,  from  the 
records  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that 
Scurvy,  either  alone  or  as  influencing  the 
severity  of  accompanying  maladies,  baa 
proved  more  destructive  to  mankind  than 
any  other  disorder.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  medicine 
tlian  that  this  condition,  which  has  been 
looked  upon  at  various  times  as  plague,  as 
a  mysterious  infliction  of  Divine  justice 
against  which  men  could  only  strive  in 
vain,  or  as  a  disease  inseparable  from 
long  voyages,  should  have  been  proved, 
by  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  char- 
acter, to  arise  from  causes  in  the  power  of 
man  to  prevent,  and  to  be  curable  by 
means  which  every  habitable  country 
affords. 

Scurvy  only  occurs  when  fresh  vegetable 
nutriment  has  been  for  some  time  partially 
or  completely  withheld.  A  variety  of 
forms  of  impaired  nutrition  will  follow  the 
want  of  other  descriptions  of  food,  but 
this  particular  condition  is  only  seen  as  a 
sequel  of  that  special  privation.    Scurvy 
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does  not  occur  when  the  supply  of  whole- 
some and  fresh  vegetables  is  abundant, 
even  though  the  food  generally  may  not 
be  adequate  to  perfect  nutrition.  There 
is  a  degree  of  positiveness  about  these  two 
assertions  which  can  rarely  be  ventured 
upon  in  the  etiology  of  disease.  In  this 
case,  so  abundant  and  conclusive  are  the 

Eroofe,  that  to  assert  less  strongly  would 
e  to  imply  a  doubt  which  cannot  be'  al- 
lowed to  exist.  The  grounds  for  these 
statements  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumi- 
nous records  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  disease  has  occurred,  as  related 
by  observers,  either  unbiased  by  any 
theory  of  their  own,  or  widely  differing  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  tlie  dis- 
order. They  may  be  said  to  form  the 
negative  side  of  the  argument.  The  affir- 
mative is  based  upon  the  fact,  universally 
allowed  by  those  largely  experienced  in 
the  disease,  of  the  power  possessed  by 
fresh  vegetable  material,  and  by  that 
alone,  in  removing  the  disease. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  quote  at  length 
the  records  of  Scurvy  outbreaks,  in  proof 
of  these  assertions.  "We  shall  but  glance 
at  some  of  the  more  prominent  instances 
in  recent  times,  refei-ring  the  reader  for 
more  elaborate  details  to  the  vast  biblio- 
graphy published  upon  the  subject  by 
writers  of  almost  every  nation.  In  the 
exhaustive  treatise  upon  this  disease,  by 
Dr.  Budd,  in  the  Library  of  Medicine, 
will  be  found  a  history  of  Scurvy,  which 
has  served  more  than  any  other  publica- 
tion to  place  the  disease  in  its  true  light, 
and  the  views  expressed  in  it  have  feen 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  the  several  outbreaks  which  nave  oc- 
curred since  it  was  written. 

In  1846  the  potato  crop  failed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  following  spring,  numerous  cases 
of  Scurvy  occurred  amongst  all  classes  of 
society.  Dr.  Christison  has  described'  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  amongst  the  labor- 
ers employed  upon  the  Scotch  railways. 
Their  food  consisted  of  bread,  salt  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar. 
"Potatoes  were,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  Fresh  vegetables  were  never 
thought  of,  and  were,  indeed,  in  most 
places  inaccessible."  The  quantity  of 
food  seems  to  have  been  sufficient.  In 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  83  cases 
were  admitted.  Dr.  Eitdiie"  writes: 
"  The  general  fact  in  regard  of  the  food 
of  all  was  that  it  failed  in  variety,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  its  animal  constituents, 
and  that  in  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  cases 


Dr.  Lonsdale  informs  us,'  "the  persons 
chiefly  affiicled  were  weavers  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  working  in  the  fac- 
tories, shoemakers,  and  comparatively  few 
of  any  other  kind  of  artisans.  Bread,  oat- 
meal, treacle  in  very  small  quantities,  tea 
and  coffee,  with  an  occasional  herring, 
formed  their  entire  food.  Kone  had 
tasted  potatoes  after  the  harvest  of  1846, 
or  for  a  period  of  seven  or  more  months." 
Dr.  Lonsdale  states  also  that  in  a  great 
number  of  the  huts  occupied  by  the  rail- 
way excavators,  amongst  whom  there 
were  numerous  cases  of  the  disease,  some 
of  which  proved  fatal,  he  saw  the  men 
breakfasting  off  beef-steaks  or  mutton- 
chops  and  bread.  The  dinner  comprised 
bread,  boiled  beef  or  bacon,  pea  soup  or 
broth,  and  suet  puddings  containing  cur- 
rants. The  animal  food  was  taken  in 
.large  quantities ;  there  were  no  potatoes 
or  fresh  vegetables.  At  Workington  (a 
seaport  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants) the  disease  did  not  show  itself.  Dr. 
Dickinson,  a  resident,  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son, "  that  vegetable  food  was  more  abun- 
dant there  than  in  many  situations,  par- 
ticularly turnips,  of  which  large  quantities 
were  used." 

The  same  kind  of  evidence  is  adduced 
by  Dr.  Curran'  in  his  description  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  Ireland.  "  la 
four-fifths  of  the  cases  reported  to  me, 
bread  and  tea  or  coffee  was  what  the  pa- 
tients had  been  living  on  when  attacked ; 
the  others  had  been  using  grains  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  or  grains  and  flesh  or  fish  ;  but 
in  no  single  instance  could  I  discover  that 
green  vegetables  or  potatoes  had  formed  a 
part  of  their  regular  dietary."  Dr.  Shap- 
ter*  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  cases  of 
Scorbutus  observed  by  him  in  Exeter,  that 
the  only  difference  from  the  usual  diet  of 
the  sufferers  consisted  in  the  absence  of 
the  potato. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fkilure  in 
the  potato  cropj  besides  depriving  the 
population  of  this  vegetable,  incidentally 
also  rendered  their  nutrition  imperfect, 
by  increasing  the  price  of  provisions  in 
genera).  This  circumstance  might  natu- 
rally, therefore,  be  beheved  to  bear  its 
part  in  the  causation  of  this  particular 
morbid  condition,  were  it  not  that  the  dis- 
ease was  not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  society.  Dr.  Shapter  relates  that  many 
of  his  patients  were  persons  who  had  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
abudance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  potatoes  or 
fresh  vegetables.    Dr.  Christison  notes  the 
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frequent  subject  of  remark  in  their  neigh- 
borhood." 

The  allied  armies  of  England,  France, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  sutl'ered  severely 
from .  Scurvy  in  the  Crimea  and  Asia 
Minor  during  the  war  with  Kussia,  1854- 
50.  The  disease  first  began  to  show  itself 
amongst  the  British  troops  in  Bulgaria, 
when  they  had  been  living  for  some 
months  upon  an  inferior  diet,  with  but  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  vegetables.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  Crimea,  the  men  found 
an  abundance  of  crapes,  cabbages,  &c., 
which  were  eagerly  consumed ;  and  al- 
though the  rations  in  other  respects  were 
most  imperfect,  no  cases  of  the  disease 
were  recorded  in  September.  As  the 
winter  advanced,  however,  and  the  vege- 
table food  ceased,  the  affection  reap- 
peared. It  was  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
duty  of  the  Commissariat  to  supply  voge-. 
tables,  which  did  not  constitute  a  part  of 
the  soldier's  rations.  In  consequence  of 
representations,  a  supply  of  lime-juice 
was  ordered,  and  arrived  by  the  JEsK  on 
the  10th  December.  By  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents, of  which  so  many  lamentable  in- 
stances occiurred  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  no  portion  of  the  iuice  was  issued 
until  the  first  week  in  February,  1855, 
and  then  the  supply  was  venr  insufficient 
In  March  nearly  all  the  sick  arriving  at 
Scutari  from  the  Crimea  were  sufieriog 
from  Scurvy.  The  total  admissions  from 
Scurvy  during  the  war  amounted  to  2096, 
bu*  "  "■-  returns  convey  but  a  faint  con- 
ception of  the  disastrous  part  which  it 
acted  among  the  troops,  for  although  it 
comparatively  rarely  presented  itself  in 
well-defined  rorms,  and  as  an  independent 
affection,  yet  the  prevalence  of  scorbutic 
taint  was  wide-spread,  and  in  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  cases  evident  indications  of  it 
existed  as  a  complication  of  other  dis- 
eases, especially  fever  and  affections  of  the 
bowels.'"  As  the  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  lime-juice  became  more  con- 
stant, the  disease  gradually  disappeared, 
and  comparatively  few  cases  occurred 
during  the  second  winter. 

The  Bufferings  of  the  French  from  this 
cause  were  proportionally  much  greater 
than  those  of  our  troops.  This  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
of  lime-juice  formed  no  part  of  their  prac- 
tice. In  fact,  even  at  the  present  time, 
the  French  authorities  do  not  appreciate 
at  its  full  the  value  of  this  addition  to  the 


meat  was  supplied  to  them  at  first  twice 
and  then  five  times  a  week.  It  was  of 
good  quaUty,  but  lean.  The  supply  of 
bread  was  irreguhir,  and  IVesh  vegetables 
formed  no  part  of  their  rations.  Rice 
was  allowed,  and  occasionally  dried  vege- 
tables, principally  peas,  beans,  and  lentils, 
figured  in  the  diet,  but  in  small  propor- 
tions.' There  was  this  which  was  re- 
markable in  the  outbreak  :  The  disease 
first  showed  itself  in  the  winter  of  1854- 
55,  and  committed  terrible  ravages.  As 
the  season  opened  and  the  earth  began  to 
bring  forth  vegetation.  Scurvy  diminished. 
The  troops  were  encouraged  to  collect 
herbs,  and  especially  dandchon,  which  was 
very  plentiful,  and  of  which  the  effects 
are  highly  anti-scorbutic.  The  improve- 
ment which  took  place  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  very  marked,  and  there 
is  no  rea.son  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
have  been  permanent  had  the  supplies 
continued.  But  as  July  approached,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  dried  up  the  surface  of 
the  ground  on  which  tlie  troops  were  en- 
camped, no  more  dandelion  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  the  finest  and  warmest  in  the 
year,  no  less  than  5000  cases  of  Scurx-y 
occurred.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  in- 
cidentally, that  this  outbreak  furnishes  a 
striking  contradiction  to  the  theory  which 
ascribes  the  scorbutic  condition  to  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  and  damp. 

The  Sardinian  army,  which  arrived  in 
the  Crimea  in  the  early  summer  of  1855, 
was  very  generally  affected  by  Scurvy. 
Its  ravages  were  checked  by  vegetables 
supplied  to  the  troops  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  Turks  ex- 
perienced even  more  severe  losses  from 
Scurvy  than  our  other  allies;  but,  from 
the  imperfect  organization  of  their  medi- 
cal department,  exact  statistics  are  want- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  original  force  which  formed  part  of 
the  expedition  from  Bulgaria  to  the  Cri- 
mea was  almost  entirely  swept  off  by  dis- 
ease, of  which  Scurvy  formed  an  important 
element.  Of  the  fresh  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Omer  Pasha,  which  rein- 
forced these  men,  and  which  were  posted 
at  Eupatoria  during  the  winter  of  1854-5, 
as  many  as  1000  were  sent  down  monthly 
to  Varna,  all  of  whom  were  suffering  se- 
verely from  this  cause,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  whom  died  upon  the  passage. 
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iVaits  and  vegetables  as  were  obtainable, 
and  they  were  supplied  with  onions. 
They  consumed,  especially,  large  quanti- 
ties of  watermelons,  which  were  procured 
from  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  country, 
or  from  sutlers.  No  cases  of  Scurvy  fell 
under  our  observation  at  that  time,  nor 
could  we  detect  any  scorbutic  taint  in  pa- 
tients suffering  from  other  diseases.  In 
November  they  quitted  the  Crimea,  and 
campaigned  in  Mingrelia.  During  the 
winter  all  supplies  of  vegetables  ceased, 
and,  with  the  early  spring,  shiploads  of 
sick  were  brought  to  Trebizond,  all  of 
whom  were  severely  affected  with  this 
disease.  Large  numbers  died  upon  the 
sea-passage,  in  their  transit  from  the 
shore  to  tue  hospital,  and  soon  after  their 
admission.  The  sick  included  numerous 
examples  of  Scurvy,  developed  to  an  ex- 
tent which  recalled  the  terrible  descrip- 
tions of  the  disorder  contained  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  our  early  voyagers.  Such  cases 
as  these  were  rare  amongst  the  other 
allied  troops.  In  explanation  of  this  fact, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  throughout  the 
winter  fresh  vegetable  food  h^  formed 
no  part  of  the  rations  distributed  to  the 
Turks,  and,  superadded  to  this,  was  ab- 
solute starvation,  from  the  absence  of 
food  in  sufficient  quantity.  Their  diet, 
indeed,  had  consisted  entirely  of  biscuit, 
a  little  rice,  haricot  beans,  and  "j-agh," 
a  coarse  butter  made  from  mutton  fat. 

Dr.  Hammond  informs  us  that,  during 
the  recent  war  in  America,  no  confirmed 
Scurvy  appeared  among  the  Federal 
forces,  but  a  scorbutic  taint  often  mani- 
fested itself.  He  attributed  its  occurrence 
to  occasional  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
vegetable  food,  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp,  and  mental  depression.  He  did 
not  nnd  that  salt  meat  had  any  influence 
in  its  production.  If  the  men  had  vege- 
tables they  could  eat  salt  meat  with  im- 
punity. Raw  potatoes  preserved  in  mo- 
lasses were  commonly  issued  to  the  troops, 
and  were  found  of  signal  service  in  pre- 
venting the  disorder. 

So  also  on  the  Confederate  side,  Dr. 
Darby,  late  medical  director,  in  a  commu- 
nication which  he  has  been  kind  enough 
to  send  to  us,  says,  "The  type  of  the  dis- 
ease characterized  by  petechise  and  spongy 
gums  was  rarely  known  in  the  Confederate 


fleet,  and  for  this  the  name  of  Dr.  James 
Lind,  "  the  father  of  nautical  medicine," 
deserves  to  be  held  in  lasting  honor.  The 
combined  observation  of  exploring  navi- 
gators had  tended  to  show  that  the  disease 
could  be  cured  by  supplies  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  its  occurrence  prevented  by  a 
similar  diet.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Lind,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  Scurvy, 
published  in  1753,  to  give  overwhelming 
proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  lime-juice  as  a 
prophylactic  in  this  disease,  and  forty-two 
yeai-s  afterwards  (I)  the  Admiralty  took 
the  hint.  To  Captain  Cook,  especially, 
science  is  indebted  for  a  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  influence  of  vegetable  food. 
By  providing  his  crew  with  abundance  of 
sauer-kraut,  and  encouraging  them  to 
seek  wild  vegetables  wherever  he  landed, 
he  preserved  their  health  completely  dur- 
ing a  four  years'  voyage  of  his  ship  Dis- 
covery. The  same  pnnciple,  though  in 
the  more  convenient  form  of  a  daily  ration 
of  lime-juice,  suffices  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease in  the  royal  navy.  The  merchant 
service  still,  however,  continues  to  fur- 
nish cases  of  this  preventable  disorder. 
Although  the  Legislature  insists,  under  a 
penalty,  that  lime-juice  shall  be  issued  to 
the  crews,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
but  too  frequently  evaded,  and  the  Dread- 
nought Hospital  still  continues  to  receive 
annually  an  average  of  ninety  cases  of  the 
disease — about  one  in  twenty-five  of  all 
patients  admitted.'  Practically,  in  many 
cases,  no  lime-juice  is  furnished;  or  a 
cheap  imitation  of  the  juice,  consisting  of 
tartaric  acid,  sugar,  and  water,  flavored 
with  essence  of  lemon,  is  substituted.  On 
the  other  hand,  emigrant  and  convict  ves- 
sels sailing  to  Australia,  being  under  more 
complete  Government  supervision,  convey 
their  passengers  without  loss  from  the 
disease. 

Now,  it  may  be  argued  against  such 
facts  as  we  have  recorded,  that  inasmuch 
as  these  outbreaks  of  Scurvy  have  always 
occurred  amongst  persons  in  an  unnatural 
state  of  existence,  in  periods  of  fiimine, 
landed  with  insufficient  provision  in  an 
enemy's  country,  or  cooped  up  on  board 
ship  in  long  voyages,  there  may  be  some 
other  special  privation  to  which  the  occur- 
rence of  Scurvy  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
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due.  This  argument,  5n  fact,  has  been 
repeatedly  employed,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  it  is  still  occasionally  ui^ed. 
In  opposition  to  the  view  which  we  advo- 
cate, several  causes  of  Scurvy  have  been 
insisted  upon  by  various  writers.  Some 
have  attributed  the  disease  to  the  action 
of  some  one  noxious  agent,  whilst  others, 
and  this  is  more  common,  urge  tliat  a 
combination  of  circumstances  is  necessary 
for  its  production.  The  point  upon  which 
there  still  exists  the  most  important  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  regarding  the  influ- 
ence of  salt  ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  Scurvy  outbreaks, 
salt  meat  has  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  food  taken  by  the  sufferere.  But, 
in  order  that  this  circumstance  should  be 
possessed  of  any  weight,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to. show  ihat  the  disease  was  never 
known  to  occur  unless  this  description  of 
food  had  formed  at  least  a  part  of  the 
dietary.  There  is  evidence  in  plenty  to 
the  contrary. 

During  tne  campaim  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  in  Egypt,  1:249,  the  army  was 
frightfully  ravaged  by  Scurvy,  of  which  a 
most  graphic  description  is  afforded  us  by 
the  historian.'  During  Lent,  which  was 
very  sti-ictly  observed,  the  troops  ate  no 
meat,  but  subsisted  "on  eel-pouts,  which 
is  a  gluttonous  fish." 

During  the  war  in  Hungary,  in  1720, 
between  the  Austrians  and  Turks,  many 
thousands  of  the  former  were  cut  off  by 
Scurvy.  Kramer  informs  us  that  they 
ate  no  salt  beef  or  pork ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  plenty  of  fresh  meat  at  a  very 
low  price.' 

The  French  prisoners  confined  in  Sising- 
huTit  Castle,  in  Kent,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  suffered  much  from 
Scurvy.  They  had  eaten  no  salt  provis- 
ions, but  had  been  served  daily  with  fresh 
meat  and  bread.' 

At  the  close  of  the  Punjaub  campaign 
of  1848-49,  the  troops  located  in  the  coun- 
try suffered  from  the  disease.  They  had 
abundance  of  fresh  meat  and  bread,  of 
excellent  quality,  but  no  fresh  vegetables.* 
For  some  years  after  stations  for  troops 
had  been  found  in  the  Himalayas,  fresh 
vegetables  were  not  procurable  in  sufli- 
cient  quantity.  Though  the  soldiers  were 
provided  with  good  fresh  meat  and  bread, 

Scurvv  was  not  nnlv  nrnnpnt.    huh  was  ni;- 


ment  at  Meanday  was  dieted  for  several 
months  on  liresh  beef  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties, biscuit,  rum,  and  rice.  The  men 
had,  however,  no  fresh  vegetables,  nor 
any  substitute  for  them.  After  three 
months.  Scurvy  made  its  appearance. 
Lime-juice  wa.s  procured  and  issued  freely, 
and  the  disease  rapidly  abated.' 

Dr.  Hammond'  describes  having  seen 
many  cases  of  Scurvy  among  troops  who 
bad  fresh-meat  rations  on  four  days  in  the 
week,  and  game  of  thek  own  procuring  on 
the  others. 

The  Turks,  as  noticed  above,  in  the 
Mingrelian  campaign  of  1855-56,  had  no 
salt  meat,  and  suffered  much  more  severely 
from  Scurvy  than  did  their  French  and 
English  allies  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
were  dependent  upon  it  for  animal  food. 

So,  also,  duriug  the  previous  winter. 
"They  fed  on  good  sound  biscuit,  boiled 
rice,  fresh  meat  twic-e  or  three  times  a 
week ;  salt  meat  was  unknown  amongst 
them :  they  werr  not  overworked  or  idle, 
and  were  in  excellent  spirits  at  having 
beaten  the  enemy ;  and  yet  I  found  on 
examination  that,  on  an  average,  three 
men  out  of  four  on  duty  in  the  spring  of 
1855  were  more  or  less  afflicted  with 
Scurvy."' 

In  1836,  above  one  hundred  cases  of 
Scurvy  occurred  in  the  75th  regiment 
whilst  quartered  in  Cafirelandj  at  a  time 
when  the  men  had  no  harassmg  duties, 
and  were  abundantly  supplied  with  rations 
of  good  fresh  meat,  without  having  had 
an  ounce  of  salt  provisions.  They  had  no 
vegetables.  The  Hottentot  troops  doing 
duty  with  them  were  served  with  the 
same  rations,  but  sought  out  for  them- 
selves pumpkins,  melons,  some  indigenous 
wild  fruits,  and  esculent  roots.  They  en- 
tirely escaped  an  attack,  as  also  did  the 
27th  and  72d  European  regiments,  en- 
camped at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
fed  with  the  same  rations,  but  supplied 
also,  in  addition,  with  vegetables. 

Cases  of  Scurvy  occur  every  year  in 
North  Wales,  where  fresh  meat  and  milk 
are  abundant,  but  where  the  cottagers 
rear  little  or  no  garden  produce.  Not 
only  the  inhabitants,  but  visitors,  located 
in  the  country  for  a  short  time,  are  known 
to  suffer,  we  are  informed,  occasionally 
from  this  disease. 
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The  occurrence  of  Scutvy  so  frequently, 
and  in  such  well-defined  form,  in  cases 
when  salt  meat  has  been  absolutely  want- 
ing in  the  dietary,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  this  substance  is  not  a  necessary 
antecedent  of  the  disease,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  properly  termed  a  cause. 
But  it  is  alleged,  sometimes,  that  it  is  to 
the  use  of  salt  provisions,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  that 
the  disease  is  owin^.  If  the  &cts  recorded 
above  are  insufficient  to  negative  this 
view,  there  are  two  other  circumstances 
which  certainly  leave  the  matter  in  no 
doubt : — 

1st,  There  is  no  case  of  Scurvy  on  re- 
cord, as  occurring  in  a  person  who  has 
been  adequately  supplied  with  firesh  suc- 
culent vegetables  of  good  quality. 

2d,  The  occurrence  of  Scurvy  m  persons 
living  upon  salt  meat  may  be  prevented 
by  the  regular  administration  of  fresh 
vegetables,  or  the  juice  of  lemon. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is 
an  important  point  to  be  considered,  as 
regards  the  relative  rapidity  with  which 
Scurvy  will  appear  in  persons  fed  upon 
fresh  meat,  or  salt  meat,  or  who  have  had 
no  animal  food  at  all.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  conclusions  upon 
this  point.  In  the  crews  of  vessels,  for 
example,  which  have  quitted  a  port  during 
the  winter,  it  often  happens  that  a  scor- 
butic taint  has  been  acquired  on  shore, 
and  before  the  men  were  exposed  to  the 
limited  dietary  of  ship  life.  So  also  on 
land,  before  the  supply  of  vegetables  is 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  failure  of  a  crop,  or 
by  the  poverty  of  the  patient,  a  certain 
amount  continues  to  be  taken,  although 
insufficient  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  reliable  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  exact  interval  which 
elapses  before  Scurvy  makes  its  appear- 
ance are  wanting.  The  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  recorded  outbreaks,  as 
well  as  from  our  own  personal  observation 
of  the  disease,  are  that  under  a  salt-meat 
diet,  Scurvy  will  appear  sooner  than  when 
firesh  meat  has  been  taken  in  the  ordinary 
quantity,  and  that  the  disease  will  show 
itself  more  rapidly  when  the  patient  has 
been  deprived  of  all  animal  food  than 
when  he  has  obtained  supplies  of  salt 
meat.  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  process 
of  salting  deprives  flesh  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  most  important  constituents,  so 
that  the  remainder  is  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties,  and  the  altered  and  hardened 


starvation  than  the  total  absence  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  starvation  has  been  agreed 
universally  to  intensify  Scurvy.  Dr. 
Kane,'  the  Arctic  explorer,  speas!  highly 
of  the  improvement  in  strength  which 
took  place  amongst  his  crew  when  they 
succeeded  in  procuring  fresh  walrus  meat, 
as  a  substitute  for  their  salt  provisions. 
He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  raw 
walrus  meat  was  powerfully  anti-ecorbutic; 
but  his  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  un- 
dergone by  his  party  from  Scurvy,  even 
when  abundantly  supplied  with  this  food, 
fail  completely  to  justify  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Whymper'  expresses  an  equally  favorable 
opinion  of  walrus  and  seal  meat,  but  the 
details  which  he  gives  are  not  sufficiently 
elaborate  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion. It  seems  most  probable  that 
fresh  meat  of  any  kind,  although  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  the  instances  we  have 
recorded  to  be  incapable  of  preventing 
Scurvy,  will  yet,  by  its  powerful  nutritive 
properties,  help  considerably  to  sustain 
animal  strength  and  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  scorbutic  symptoms.  So  a  man, 
deprived  of  all  food,  and  dying  of  starva- 
tion, will  have  life  considerably  prolonged 
if  he  can  obtain  water.  Water,  however, 
we  know  to  represent  only  a  portion  of 
the  requirements  of  man,  and  to  be  inca- 
pable, by  itself,  of  preserving  his  existence 
for  more  than  a  short  period. 

From  the  limited  variety  of  food  which 
so  often  accompanies  conditions  in  which 
Scurvy  has  appeared,  such  as  besieged 
towns,  encamped  armies,  and  on  board 
ships  in  long  sea-voyages,  monotony  of 
diet  has  been  frequently  urged  by  writers 
as  an  important  cause  of  Scurvy.  But 
probably  one  of  the  most  monotonous  diet- 
aries in  the  world  is  that  upon  which  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  Ireland  thrive,'  and 
which  consists  almost  entirely  of  stirabout, 
milk,  and  potatoes.  So  long  as  they  can 
obtain  this  food  in  sufficient  amount. 
Scurvy  is  unknown  ;  but  when  the  mono- 
tony was  broken  by  the  failure  in  the 
potato  crop,  the  disease  appeared  exten- 
sively. 

The  relation,  indeed,  which  such  an  al- 
leged cause,  as  well  as  others  which  have 
been  most  insisted  upon — namely,  cold 
and  damp,  idleness,  and  mental  depres- 
sion— bears  to  Scurvy,  seems  to  us  simply 
that  which  obtains  generally  in  modifica- 

'  U.  S.  Orinnell  Expedition.    Second  Voj- 
age. 
'  Travel  and  Adventnre  in  Alaska.     1868. 
*  "  The  general  conditions  of  these  popnla- 
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tions  of  health.  The  feet  that  these  con- 
ditions are  certainly  not  essential  to  its 
production  must  exclude  them  from  the 
category  of  true  causes.  That  they  are. 
frequent  concomitants,  and  hasten  as  well 
as  intensify  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
is  just  what  is  seen  in  many  other  diseased 
conditions  which,  depending  upon  a  spe- 
cial cause,  are  yet  capable  of  being  injuri- 
ously iuQuenced  by  circumstances  known 
to  affect  the  assimilation  of  food  and  the 
consequent  nutrition  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

Symptoms. —  The  earliest  symptom  of 
Scurvy  is  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin, 
which  becomes  pale,  sallow,  or  of  a  green- 
ish tint,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
natural  complexion.  Succeeding,  and  in- 
deed often  contemporary  with  this,  is  a 
peculiar  listlessncss  of  mind,  an  aversion 
to  exercise,  and  a  condition,  not  so  much 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  health,  as 
of  indisposition  to  take  any  trouble  re- 
garding it.  The  patient  lounges  where 
formerly  he  has  displayed  energy  in  his 
occupation ;  he  does  not  care  to  speak  un- 
less addressed.  In  reply  to  inquiries  he 
will  usually  complain  of  flying  pains  about 
the  limbs  and  back,  which  he  generally 
refers  to  rheumatism.  The  change  of  as- 
pect, where  several  individuals  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  circumstances,  will  be 
noticed  by  them  of  each  other,  wnilst  the 
observer  is  unconscious  tliat  he,  too,  is 
presenting  the  same  appearance.'  Up  to 
a  certain  period  the  appetite  remains  good, 
and  digestion  continues  tolerably  perfect ; 
usually,  however,  there  is  some  constipa- 
tion. There  is  no  fever.  Sleep  is  ob- 
tained readily  enough.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  accompanied  by  dreams,  in 
which  the  luxuries  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  vividly  pictured.*  Gradu^ly 
petechiee  are  observed,  especially  about 
the  lees  and  thighs.  They  are  small,  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  fading  away  at  the 
edges,  and  are  especially  apt  to  occur  at 
the  points  where  hairs  perforate  the  skin. 
They  are  usually  not  elevated  above  the 
surface.  Besides  this  there  may  be 
larger  maculee,  apparently  formed  by  the 
convalescence  of  several  petechise,  of  ir- 
regular outline,  and  particularly  common 
alx>ut  the  lowest  part  of  the  legs  and  on 
the  feet.  As  the  disease  advances  still 
larger  markings  will  be  noticed,  so  much 


temal  signs  there  is  broathlessness,  for 
which  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest  fails  to 
discover  any  adequate  cause.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  is  dejected, 
or  it  wears  an  aspect  of  inditterence.  The 
lips  are  pale.  By  degrees  the  face  as- 
sumes a  bloated  appearance.  In  some 
cases,  however,  ahout  this  period,  the 
eye  and  its  surroundings  are  the  only 
parts  exhibiting  signs  of  Scurvy.  The 
appearance  presented  is  then  very  re- 
markable. The  integument  around  one 
or  both  orbits  is  puffed  up  into  a  bruise- 
colored  swelling.  The  conjunctiva  cover- 
ing the  sclerotic  is  tumid  and  of  a  bril- 
liant red  color  throughout,  "about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  or  eleva- 
tion above  the  cornea,  leaving  the  cornea 
at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  trench  or 
well.'"  There  is  nothing  inflammatory 
about  this  condition  ;  it  resembles  very 
violent  ophthalmia  in  the  color  presented, 
but  there  is  no  pain  or  discharge.  We 
have  seen  many  cases  in  which  this  ap- 
pearance, together  with  pallor  of  the 
complexion  and  listlessncss,  constituted 
the  only  evidences  of  Scurvy,  and  they 
have  generally  been  of  the  most  serious 
character,  oilen  terminating  fatally.  The 
gums  so  generally  present  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  Scurvy  that  their  condition 
has  been  often  described  by  writers  as  a 

Eerfect  test  of  its  presence  or  absence, 
•ur  own  experience  does  not  correspond 
with  this,  and  other  observers  have  re- 
corded a  similar  opinion.'  All  the  other 
phenomena  may  be  present  and  yet  the 
gums  continue  in  an  unaltered  condition, 
except  that  they  are  paler  than  ordinarily. 
But  usually,  at  an  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  gums,  first  of  all  pale  and  con- 
tracted, begin  to  show  a  swelling  at  their 
free  marrins.  This  gradually  increases 
so  that  the  teeth  are  encroached  upon, 
and  eventually,  in  some  cases,  almost  dis- 
appear from  sight  in  the  huge  fleshy 
masses  which  encompass  them.  The 
swollen  gums  are  then  spongy,  of  a  dark- 
red  or  livid  hue,  not  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
and  disposed  to  bleed,  sometimes  slightly, 
at  others  profusely,  when  irritated.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  teeth  become 
loosened  in  their  sockets,  and  often  fall 
out.  There  is  a  sickening  fetid  odor  from 
the  breath.  This  is  only  observed  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  swollen  state  of 
the  gums,  and  is  evidently  due  to  the 
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So  severe  is  the  affection  of  tlie  gums  in 
many  cases,  that  fleshy  masses  like  huge 
granulations  are  often  seen  to  protrude 
between  the  lips.  Chewing  is  completely 
impossihle,  and  there  is  some  ditiiculty 
even  in  taking  fluid  nourishment.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  fearful  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  sufferer  under  these 
circumstances.  His  skin  harsh,  dry, 
dirty-looking,  and  discolored  with  bruise 
marks,  bloated  and  puffed  up  in  parts  by 
swellings,  his  whole  manner  apathetic  and 
helpless,  the  condition  appears  to  a  novice 
more  irremediable  than  is  seen  in  almost 
any  other  disorder.  And  yet  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  cases,  where  the  ex- 
ternal manifestations  of  the  disease  are 
so  strongly  marked,  are  frequently  just 
those  which  yield  most  rapidly  and  surely 
to  treatment.  The  change  wrought  in  a 
few  hours  by  the  ad,ministration  or  lemon- 
juice  or  vegetables,  coupled  with  general 
care,  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in 
therapeutics,  and  of  itself  furnishes  a 
powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  cause 
of  Scurvy  existing  in  the  absence  of  such 
food. 

Besides  tlie  petechise  and  other  larger 
ecchymoses  under  the  skin  which  we  have 
described,  a  most  frequent  and  highly 
characteristic  symptom  appears  in  the 
occurrence  of  swelhngs  in  the  flexures  of 
the  joints.  A  favorite  scat  of  this  con- 
dition is  the  ham.  The  well  between  the 
insertions  of  the  flexor  muscles  is  filled 
up  more  or  less  completely  by  a  mass 
wnich  is  hard,  but  not  so  unyielding  as  to 
be  incapable  of  pitting  on  pressure.  It 
requires,  however,  more  force  to  produce 
this  effect  than  in  cedematous  swelling, 
and  the  impression  is  retained  for  a  longer 
period.  As  this  swelling  increases,  the 
limb  is  gradually  more  and  more  flexed, 
doubtless  because  extension,  by  stretching 
the  skin  over  the  tumor,  is  attended  with 
great  pain.  If  the  eflhsion  occui*s,  as  it 
niost  commonly  does,  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, tlie  patient  is  unable  to  walk. 
A  similar  swelling  is  sometimes  noticed 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  still  more 
frequently  beneath  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw.  In  the  latter  position  the  move- 
ments of  mastication  are  very  painful. 
Another  common  seat  of  such  efthsion  is 
under  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  tibia,  or 
between  the  periosteum  and  that  Iwne 
where  it  is  subcutaneous.  Such  tumors 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  syphilitic 
nodes,  and  mercury  has  been  aci  minis- 
tered with  the  result  of  increasing  the 
scorbutic  condition  to  an  alarming  extent. 


The  breathlessness  which  we  have 
noted  as  an  early  symptom  in  Scurvy  be- 
comes more  contlmied  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses. On  auscultation  we  find  the  re- 
spiratory murmur  louder  than  natural, 
but  otherwise  unaffected.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  occasional  fiiint- 
in^s,  especially  when  tlie  body  is  made  to 
quit  the  horizontal  posture.  These  attacks 
of  syncope  are  highly  perilous.  It  has 
happened  to  us  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  witness  death  from  this  cause.  The 
patient,  previously  recumbent,  has  sud- 
denly sat  up  in  bed  to  receive  our  visit, 
and  speedily  fallen  back  in  a  fainting  fit, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  restored.  At 
Trebizond,  notwithstanding  that  great  care 
was  used  in  the  transport  of  sick  from  the 
ships  to  the  hospital,  many  died  whilst 
being  carried  up.  The  danger  ftom  faint- 
ing is  well  known  in  the  Dreadnought 
hospital-ship  ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Leach,  the 
resident  medical  officer,  informs  us  that 
no  scorbutic  patient  who  is  severely 
affected  is  allowed  to  walk  up  the  steps, 
but  is  carefully  hoisted  up  the  ship's  side 
in  a  recumbent  position. 

There  is  an  affection  of  the  chest  in 
Scurvy  which,  especially  when  the  disease 
occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  and 
damp,  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
pneiunonia.  Faint  rigors,  followed  by  a 
certain  amount  of  fevcrishness,  and  accom- 
panied by  lancinating  pain  in  one  or  both 
sides,  usher  in  this  condition.  The  pain 
is  felt  only  in  coughing,  and  a  very  viscid 
mucus  is  expectorated.  The  dyspnoea  in- 
creases, and  a  constriction  as  though  from 
a  cord  bound  tightly  round  the  chest  is 
described.  Although  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  these  pulmonary  symptoms  are 
dependent  upon  true  inflammation,  they 
are  much  more  commonly  associated  with 
effusion  of  sanguineous  fluid  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura,  or  into  the  substance  of  the 
lung  itself,  tliese  structures  sharing  with 
every  other  organ  in  that  tendency  to  efita- 
sion  which  is  the  dominant  feature  of 
Scurvy.  When  the  lung  is  thus  invaded 
the  exjiectoration  after  a  short  time  be- 
comes dark  and  sanious,  with  all  the  hor- 
rible fetor  which  is  ordinarily  associated 
with  gangrene  of  the  lung,  but  which  is 
here  dependent  upon  decomposition  of  the 
bloody  fluid  poured  into  the  lung  sul)- 
stance.  There  are  now  cold  sweats,  in- 
creasing dyspna-a  and  anxiety,  a  pulse 
small  and  frequent,  softer  than  in  inflam- 
matory pneumonia,'  and  death  takes  place. 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  pain  or  cough ; 
but  the  breathing  rapidly  becomes  short 
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with  bronchial  breathing.      Or  mucous 
rAlea  are  heard  ;  sometimes  also  gurgling 
sounds  at  certain  parts  of  the  chest. '    Tlie 
symptoms  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  when 
it  occurs,  are  indistinguishable  fW>m  those 
arising  from  efi\ision  of  fluid  which  be- 
comes decomposed.      The    mere    occur- 
rence of  very  fetid  and  dark  sanguinolent  I 
sputa  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  | 
either  condition,  as  its  source  may  exist  , 
in  the  slouglting  and  bleeding  gums.    But 
constant    and    increasing    oppression   of ' 
the  breath,  frequent  syncope,  and  great 
anxiety  point  unmistakably  to  pulmonary 
mischief ;  and  cases  in  which  these  occur 
are  amongst  the  most  hopeless  which  are 
ever  encountered. 

Dulness  on  percussion  may  sometimes 
be  noted  under  circumstances  when  it 
probably  may  be  correctly  referred  to  san- 
guineous effusions  into  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  and  unconnected  with  lung  mis- 
chief. The  diaphragm  also  is  sometimes 
invaded  by  effusion,  and  great  difBculty 
of  respiration  may  lie  thus  produced.  It 
is  not  usually  practicable  to  distinguish 
the  dyspnoia  arising  from  this  condition 
from  that  caused  by  lesion  of  the  pulmo- 
nary substance,  but  its  significance  is  not 
so  serious,  and  it  will  generally  subside 
with  rapidity  as  the  scorbutic  state  is 
remediea  by  dietetic  treatment. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system,  the 
tongue  is  usually  clean  and  moist.  The 
color  is  sometimes  red,  at  others  pale, 
with  a  violet  tinge.  It  is  often  large  ana 
flabby,  showing  the  teeth-marks  at  the 
edges.'  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
there  is  tendency  to  constipation.  Later 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  of  painless 
diarrh<ea,  often  sanguineous  in  appear- 
ance, but  unaccompanied  by  the  other 
symptoms  characteristic  of  dysentery. 
&5urvy,  when  it  occurs  in  camps,  is  so 
frequently,  if  not  constantly,  complicated 
with  the  dysenteric  diarrhoea  which  com- 
monly prevails  under  those  conditions, 
that  disturbances  of  the  digestive  system 
are  amongst  the  most  frequent  concomi- 
tants of  the  disorder.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  apart  from  the  exciting 
cause,  dysentery  is  to  be  considered  a 
symptom  of  the  disease.  The  dejections 
usually  consist  of  undigest«d  food,  with  a 
quantity  of  colorless  fluid  somewhat  re- 
semblinsr  the  evacuations  of  cholera,  or  i 


ease  be  present  as  an  accidental  complica- 
tion. A  fatal  result  is  not  unfrequeutly 
due  to  this  exhaustive  diarrhoea,  (he  pa- 
tient becoming  worn  out  by  the  frequent 
discharges. 

The  intellect  of  patients  suffering  from 
Scurvy  is  usually  remarkably  free  from 
impairment.  The  listlessness,  however, 
to  which  we  have  referred  above,  is  oon- 
stantlv  present,  and  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  great  depression  of  spirits.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  complete  coherence  of 
ideas,  but  we  have  seen  cases  occasionally 
in  which  symptoms  of  excitement  of  a 
maniacal  character  were  present.  Ritchie 
notes  this,  and  describes  also  tinnitus 
aurium,  muscae  volitantes,  vertigo,  and 
deafness  as  being  occasionally  complained 
of.' 

In  confirmed  Scurvy  the  slightest  pres- 
sure suffices  to  open  the  skin  and  to  give 
rise  to  an  ulcer,  whose  edges  are  hard, 
thick  and  shining,  and  the  surface  fun- 
goid and  bleeding.  Its  tendency  is  to 
increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  to  invade  the 
neighboring  structures.  An  intolerably 
offensive  odor  is  emitted  from  it.  Ulcers, 
such  as  these,  will  often  eat  their  way  into 
the  soft  tissues  with  great  rapidity,  ex- 
posing and  invading  large  vascular  trunks, 
from  which  dangerous  hemorrliage  may 
occur.  Sometimes  tlie  disoi^anization  of 
the  flesh  is  sufficiently  complete  to  expose 
the  bones  and  produce  caries.  The  lips 
and  nostrils  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
this  ulceration,  and  the  patient  then  pre- 
sents a  ghastly  appearance,  much  like 
that  of  an  aggravated  case  of  lupus.  •  The 
exhaustion  attendant  upon  these  spread- 
ing ulcers  is  often  fatal.  Wounds  and 
even  slight  scratches  become  invaded  by 
this  process.  Its  influence  in  cases  of 
Irost-bite  is  most  disastrous. 

An  affection  of  the  sight,  to  which  the 
title  hemeralopia  (sometimes  also  nycta- 
lopia) has  been  given,  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  Scurvy.  In  some  cases,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Bryson,'  it  was  the  first  symptom 
of  the  disease  noticed.  The  patients  c-an 
distinguish  objects  well  enough  during 
daylight,  and  even  at  night  can  read  a 
book  neld  close  to  a  candle,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  pass  from  the  influence  of  the 
light  they  become  absolutely  blind,  and 
require  to  be  led  about.  Mr.  G.  Lawsoa 
informs  us  that  several  such  cases  hsvve 
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has  met  with  the  symptom  in  cases  of 
great  depression  of  the  nervous  system, 
after  severe  illnesses,  and  in  badly-fed  and 
cachectic  subjects.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  prisons.  "It  ou^ht,"  he  writes  us, 
"  to  be  fmrefuUy  distm^ished  from  that 
which  depends  upon  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
in  which  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
are  most  marked,  which  is  not  amenable 
to  treatment,  and  generally  leads,  sooner 
or  later,  to  almost,  if  not  complete,  blind- 
ness 

Diagnosis. — In  typical  cases  of  Scurvy, 
and  especially  when,  from  circumstances, 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  probable, 
the  diagnosis  is  very  easy.  The  dirty 
pallor  and  bloated  condition  of  face,  re- 
markable lethargy  and  indisposition  to 
exertion,  ecchymosed  state  of  the  skin 
generally,  with  contraction  of  the  limbs 
from  etfusions,  and  spongy  bleeding  state 
of  the  gums,  form  a  combination  ofsymp- 
toms  which  readily  distinguishes  Scurvy 
from  every  other  disease.  But  in  the 
commencement  of  an  outbreak,  in  spora- 
dic cases,  or  when  the  attack  is  slight,  the 
nature  of  the  ailment  is  very  often  mis- 
taken. The  patients  who  present  them- 
selves for  medical  assistance  complain 
of  weakness,  of  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
back  which  are  almost  always  referred  to 
rheumatism,  or  of  pain  in  the  stomach. 
They  say  nothing  probablv  of  the  state  of 
the  skin  covering  their  legs,  or  of  any 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  structures  is  not  perceived 
by  the  attendant,  who  applies  himself  ac- 
cordingly to  the  relief  of  the  symptoms 
detailed  to  him  by  the  patient,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  case  is  consequently 
overlooked.  The  color  of  the  skin  (espe- 
cially when  dirty)  in  ordinary  chlorosis, 
strongly  resembles  that  of  a  scorbutic  pa- 
tient, and  in  such  a  case  there  is  often  a 
dull  heaviness  of  manner  which  might 
tend  to  mislead  an  observer.  In  fact,  the 
early  stage  of  Scurvy  is  really  a  form  of 
chlorosis,  produced,  however,  by  special 
circumstances,  and  remediable  only  by  a 
correction  of  these.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  skin  and  gums  and  the  history 
of  the  illness  will  serve  to  distinguish  the 
conditions. 


blotches.    The  very  peculiar  dirty  pallor 
of  complexion  so  characteristic  of  Scurvy, 
is  absent  in  purpura.     So  also  is  the  ten- 
dency to  efiiisioDS  about  the  joints,  caus- 
ing contraction  of  the    limbs,  and  the 
spongy  and  bleeding  gums.    Lastlv,  the 
occurrence  of  purpura  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  defect  in  diet  which  produces 
Scurvy,  and  it  is  not  cured  by  fresh  vege- 
table juices.    There  would  never  indeed 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  Scurvy 
but  for  its  comparative  rarity,  at  least  in 
an  advanced  form,  in  civilized  life.    Un- 
der circumstances  of  privation,  as  in  win- 
ter campaigns  of  armies,   Arctic  expe- 
ditions, and  the  like,  the  disease  is  usually 
expected  and  recognized  as  a  matter  of 
course.     Not  so,  however,  in  ordinarr 
I  civil  practice.    Amongst  the  cla.°se8  which 
:  furnish  the  out-patients  to  our  hospitals, 
I  dispensaries,  and  unions,  pallor  and  de- 
I  bility  are  more  oft^n  present  than  absent. 
!  Even  bruise-marks  from  accidental  inju- 
ries are  not  at  all  uncommon,  so  that  un- 
'  less  the  possibility  of  Scurvy  be  pretty 
I  constantly  remembered,  and  the  symp- 
'  toms  be  tested  by  a  reference  to  that  dis- 
I  order,  there  is  great  probability  of  a  num- 
'  ber  of  cases  being  overlooked.      There 
j  would  be  less  liability  to  such  errors  if  the 
alteration  of  the  gums  commonly  attracted  • 
the  patient's  attention,  and  was  expressly 
pointed  out   to  the  medical    attendant. 
This  very  rarely  happens.     In  persons  of 
the  class  referred  to  the  teeth  are  rarely 
or  never  brushed,  and  the  gums,  conse- 
quently, are  often  in  a  more  or  less  un- 
healthy condition,  so  that  a  little  addi- 
tional discomfort  in  this  respect  is  scarcely 
regarded.    It  is  considered  a  trivial  mat- 
ter in  comparison  with  the  so-called  rheu- 
matic pains  from  which  they  sufler,  and 
and  for  which  alone  they  ask  relief.    Were 
scorbutic  patients  voluntarily  to  tender  a 
history  of  all  their  symptoms,  and  the 
dietetic  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  living,  there  could  be  little  chance  of 
any  instructed  person,  even  though  he 
had  never  seen  the  disease,  coming  to  a 
w^rong  conclusion.    But  this,  it  may  safely 
be  said,  never  occurs.    The  complaints 
made  by  the  patients  of  debility  and  pains 
in  the  limbs  are  just  those  symptoms  of 
the  disorder  which  are  the  most  likely  to 
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—a  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen,  by  no  means 
well  founded. 

Patholoot. — Great  obscurity  still  in- 
volves the  question  of  the  ultimate  cause 
of  Scurvy.  That  the  proximate  cause  is 
•n  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
induced  by  the  absence  trota  the  ingestea 
food  of  uesh  vegetable  juices,  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  irom  the  history  of  the 
disease.  But  we  are  still  in  the  dark  upon 
tbree  points  of  importance — 

1st.  AVhat  is  the  essential  element  con- 
tained in  fresh  v^etable  material  by  the 
deficiency  of  which  in  these  cases  such  re- 
markable changes  are  produced  ? 

2d.  Is  the  innuence  of  this  element  ex- 
erted u{x>n  the  chemical  or  the  physical 
quality  of  the  blood  ? 

3d.  By  what  physical  law  does  the  blood 
80  altered  in  quahty  exhibit  such  changes 
in  its  relation  to  the  tissues  ? 

The  essential  feature  of  Scurvy,  upon 
which  is  based  nearly  the  whole  series  of 
organic  lesions  which  takes  place,  is  this — 
tiiat  the  relation  between  the  blood  flow- 
ing in  the  capillaries  and  the  tissues  is  so 
altered  as  to  permit  of  the  diversion  of 
some  or  all  of  the  blood  constituents  from 
their  natural  receptacles  into  tissues  from 
which  they  are  excluded  in  a  state  of 
health,  beyond  this,  however,  there  are 
the  cases  or  iktal  syncope,  which  do  not 
admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In  such 
instances  it  would  seem,  either  that  the 
mnacular  structure  of  the  heart  is  so  weak- 
ened by  mal-nutrition  as  to  lose  the  power 
of  efficient  contraction,  or,  what  is  still 
more  probable,  the  phenomenon  is  due  to 
embolism. 

It  is  impossible  to  offer  any  certain  solu- 
tion to  the  second  and  the  third  questions. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  perfectly  satis- 
fitctory  mode  of  analysis  of  the  blood,  not 
only  in  cases  of  Scurvy,  but  in  a  state  of 
health,  no  theory  can  be  safely  based  upon 
such  accounts  of  the  alterations  manifest- 
ed by  scorbutic  blood  as  have  beeu  pub- 
lished. The  only  positive  modification 
that  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  is  a  very 
considerable  diminution  in  its  density.' 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  exudations 
of  sanguineous  fluid  may  depend  upon  the 
increased  tendency  to  exosmose  which  such 
an  alteration  would  necessarily  produce. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we 
are  able  to  arrive,  principally  by  a  pro- 
cess of  exclusion,  at  something  which 
probably  approaches  the  truth.  We  have 
seen  that  Scurx-y  will  occur  where  there  is 
no  deficiency  in  the  albuminous,  oleagi- 
noos,  or  saccharine  elements  of  food,  but 

where  there  is  a  want  of  something  which 

fresh  vegetables  can  aloue  supply.    Fresh 

lemon-juice  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient 


■  MM.  B«cquerel  and  Rodier,  Lancet,  1847, 
ToLii. 


instance  of  a  material  which  is  able  to 
prevent  the  development  of  Scurvy,  and 
to  cure  it  if  it  has  already  appeared. 
Lemon-juice  contains  free  citric  acid,  mu- 
cus, vegetable  albumen,  and  sugar,'  with 
small  quantities  of  malic  acid,  and  acid 
salts,  especially  of  potash.'  The  only  in- 
gredients which  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
attentively  in  this  analysis  are  citric  and 
malic  acid,  and  potash.  The  other  sub- 
stances are  found  abundantly  in  food 
which  is  not  anti-scorbutic. 

In  1848  Dr.  Garrod  brought  forward  a 
very  ingenious  view  of  the  cause  of  Scur- 
vv,  which  has  attracted  much  attention.* 
From  exaraiaatious  of  food  under  the  use 
of  which  Scurvy  was  capable  of  occurring, 
he  was  led  to  the  conclusions,  "that  m 
all  scorbutic  diets  potash  exists  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  in  those  which  are 
capable  of  maintaining  health,"  and  "  that 
all  substances  proved  to  act  as  anti-scor- 
butics, contain  a  large  amount  of  potash. " 
It  is,  then,  to  the  absence  from  the  food 
of  a  requisite  amount  of  potash  that  he 
attributes  the  occurrence  of  Scurvy,  and 
it  is  to  the  presence  of  potash  in  lemon- 
juice  that  he  ascribes  the  anti-scorbutic 
power  of  that  material.  But  for  his  argu- 
ment to  have  been  complete,  the  converse 
of  his  second  proposition  should  have  been 
true  also.  It  ought  to  have  been  shown 
that  all  substances  largely  containing  pot- 
ash are  anti-scorbutic.  This  is  not  the 
case.  By  reference  to  Dr.  Garrod 's  table 
of  analysis,  we  find  that  one  ounce  of 
boiled  mutton  contains  0*637  grain  of  pot- 
ash, whilst  one  fluidounce  of  lemon-juice 
contains  but  little  more,  0'846  grain.  So 
that  two  ounces  of  boiled  mutton  added 
daily  to  a  dietary  under  which  Scurvy  is 
occurring  should  be  even  more  efficacious 
than  one  ounce  of  lemon-juice.  The  nu- 
merous instances  on  record  (to  some  ot 
which  we  have  referred)  of  fatal  Scurvy 
occurring  in  persons  abundantly  supplied 
with  fresh  meat,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  indisputable  power  of  lemon-juice  in 
preventing  the  disorder,  are  sufficient  to 
disprove  this.  Again,  m  the  records  of 
Scurvy  disasters  on  board  merchant  ves- 
sels, pea-soup  always  figures  as  a  most 
important  part  of  the  dietary  of  the  crew. 
They  have  often  been  driven  to  subsist 
almost  entirely  upon  this  food,  owing  to 
the  bad  quality  or  the  meat.  One  ounce 
of  peas,  according  to  Dr.  Garrod's  table, 
contains  0'529  grain  of  potash — a  large 
proportion,  considering  that  in  an  ounce 
of  white  flour  only  U-1  grain  is  found. 
Yet  peas  are  well  known  to  be  utterly 
useless  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
Scurvy. 

>  Witt.  Chem.  Soo.  Quart.  Journal,  vii.  p. 
44. 

•  Garrod,  loc.  cit. 

*  Edin.  Monthly  Jonmal,  Jannar^,  1848. 
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The  crucial  test  of  administering  nitrate 
of  potash  to  Scurvy  patients  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  found  wanting.'  Moreover, 
Dr.  J.  O.  Grtint  describes  the  occurrence 
of  Scurvy  amongst  the  Ottawa  ''  lumber- 
ers" living  upon  pork  salted  with  nitrate 
of  potash.  In  one  shanty  he  found 
twenty-five  men  out  of  thirty-six  attacked 
with  the  disease.' 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  fs  either  to  the  free  organic  acids  which 
exist  in  lemon-juice,  or  to  the  acid  salts, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  material  is  owing. 
Now,  the  influence  of  the  citric  acid  of 
commerce  in  Scurvy  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tainly proved.  Statements  and  opinions 
on  this  point  are  very  contradictory,  but 
the  bulk  of  evidence  is  certainly  opposed 
to  the  utility  of  citric,  as  well  as  of  tar- 
taric and  acetic,  acid.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bitartrate  and 
citrate  of  potash  have  some  influence  as 
anti-scorbutics,  though  their  power  is  cer- 
tainly far  less  than  that  of  fresh  vegetable 
juices.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  al- 
though the  organic  acids  and  potash  sepa- 
rately do  not  represent  the  requisite 
material,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  chemical 
combination  of  the  acid  and  base.  Very 
possibly  the  form  in  which  these  salts 
exist  in  lemon-juice  renders  them  more 
easily  absorbed  and  decomposed  bv  the 
digestive  organs  than  when  exhibited 
separately.  The  Materia  Medica  gives 
numerous  analogous  examples  of  the  su- 
perior efficacy  of  a  medicine  in  its  natural 
combinations.'  No  artificial  imitation  of 
mineral  waters  is  equal  to  the  supply  from 
their  natural  source.  All  anti-scorbutic 
juices  contain  salts  of  citric,  tartaric,  or 
malic  acids,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of 
«nv  substances  which  contain  these  mate- 
rials in  considerable  quantity,  and  are  yet 
deficient  in  the  power  of  preventing 
Scurvy.  The  mode  by  which  they  act  is 
still  involved  in  obscurity. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  body  of  a 
patient  who  has  died  of  Scurvy  is  gene- 
rally emaciated,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  Where  the  diet  has 
been  absolutely  deficient,  or  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  mastication  was  almost 
impossible  from  the  condition  of  the 
gums,  there  is  much  wasting.  But  Scurvy, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  occur  when  there 
has  been  not  onlv  no  lack  of  food,  but  the 


:  general  bulk  and  weight  of  the  body  are 
I  preserved,  whilst  the  tissues  are  found  to 
present  the  appearances  characteristic  of 
I  the  disorder. 

Externally,  the  body  presents  the  same 
j  general  aspect  as  was  observed  during 
'  life.  Decomposition  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily rapid.  The  extremities  are  usually 
rigid.  Blood  is  sometimes  observed  to 
flow  from  the  mucous  passages.  Blood, 
or  fibrinous  efiUsion,  more  or  less  strongly 
blood-colored,  is  found  extra vasated  under 
the  skin,  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  and  into  the  aponeurotic  sheaths 
of  the  muscles,  sometimes  bruising  and 
breaking  the  muscular  fibres.  The  lower 
extremities,  and  especially  the  hams,  are 
generally  the  most  severely  afiected,  but 
the  same  condition  may  be  found  in  the 
arms,  particularly  about  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  and  under  the  pterygoid  muscles  of 
the  jaw.  These  effusions,  when  they 
take  place,  under  the  periosteum,  some- 
times lead  to  death  of  the  bone  beneath, 
and  this  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  in 
the  jaws.  Simple  serous  effusions,  be- 
sides, depending  apparently  on  the  ob- 
structed circulation,  occur,  especially 
about  the  feet  and  ankles,  so  as  to  give  a 
peculiarly  clumsy  appearance  to  the  lower 
extremities. 

The  condition  of  the  brain  varies  con- 
siderably. It  is  often  free  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  lesion.  Sometimes  there  is 
effusion  of  serum  under  the  arachnoid  and 
into  the  ventricles,  whilst  the  vessels  on 
the  brain  sur&ce  are  empty,  and  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  its  substjince  is  pale.  In 
other  cases  the  cerebral  vessels  are  gorged 
with  very  dark  fluid  blood,  or  coagiua; 
and  there  may  be  ecchymoses  upon  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  sanguineous 
effusion  into  its  substance. 

Serous  fluid,  sometimes  in  lai^e  quanti- 
ties, is  frequently  fouud  in  the  pleural 
cavities.  Tlie  lungs  may  be  pale,  shrunk, 
and  bloodless  in  appearance,  or  gorged 
with  serous  fluid,  and,  sometimes,  with 
very  dark  blood.  When  grave  symptoms 
of  niischief  in  the  chest  have  presented 
themselves  during  life,  stains,  or  violet 
marblings,  like  to  those  on  the  skin,  have 
been  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs 
after  death.  On  cutting  into  these  they 
are  found  to  be  of  varying  depth,  but 
usually  superficial.  Internally,  the  vesi- 
cles and  small  bronchi  contain  a  muco- 
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however,  are  never  carried  to  the  extent 
seen  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  It  is  prin- 
dpallv  at  tlie  diaphragmatic  aspect  in- 
feriorly  and  postenorly  that  this  engorge- 
ment is  seen ;  physical  laws  tending 
materially  to  the  choice  of  this  site.  Lit- 
tle deposits  of  blood,  not  coagulated,  are 
foand  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs. 
These  are  of  variable  volume,  and  consti- 
tute, in  Gict,  a  species  of  eccbymotic  col- 
lections, which  compress  and  obliterate 
little  by  little  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 
They  form  sometimes  largish,  fluctuating 
tamoiB,  composed  of  liquid  blood  without 
dots,  contained  in  cavities  of  irregular 
fwm,  which  are  not  lined  by  any  mem- 
brane. The  sudden  rupture  of  such 
tamors  causes  considerable  haemoptysis. 
Occasionally  the  lung  will  be  found  gan- 
grenous ;  it  is  then  characterized  by  the 
asual  greenish-^ray  color  of  its  structure, 
mixed  with  darkened  fragments,  and  im- 
bued with  air-bubbles  and  an  ichorous 
bloody  liquid,  breaking  up  under  slight 
pressure  and  emitting  a  most  offensive 
odor.' 

An  equal  uncertainty  attends  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  heart  ma^  be  found. 
It  is  sometimes  pale  and  flaccid,  with  the 
cavities  quite  empty.  In  other  cases  it  is 
filled  with  black  liquid  blood,  and  its  cavi- 
ties are  dilated.  Occasionally  its  lining 
membrane,  as  also  that  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  is  stained  with  a  red- 
dish tinge.'  Black  fluid  blood  is  some- 
times found  in  the  pericardium.  The 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  may  be 
ecchymosed. 

Toe  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  Intestines  are  invaded  usu- 
ally by  saiu^incous  effusions,  and  the  de- 
p<Bits  present  all  tliat  variety  of  color 
which  is  characteristic  of  bruises  in  their 
various  stages,  varying  from  a  pink  to  a 
blackish  green  tinge.  The  intestines 
themselves  may  contain  fluid  blood.  Dr. 
Ritchie  describes  an  enlarged  condition  of 
the  solitary  glands  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileom.  The  mucous  surface  of^  the  intes- 
tine is  sometimes  abraded,  with  minute 
and  superficial  ulceration,  or  it  may  pre- 
sent detached  black  ulcers  of  considerable 
8i».  There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  of 
severity  in  these  towards  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  bowel.» 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  often,  but  by 
no  means  always,  enlarged,  goi^ed  witn 
dark  blood,  and  their  structure  softened 
and  friable. 

With  ail  the  variety  which  may  present 
itself  in  the  post-mortem   appearances, 


'  Gaiette  MMicale,  1859,  p.  70:  M.  Haspel. 
The  description  of  the  morbid  appearances  in 
the  longs  is  mainly  derived  from  M.  Haspel's 
aioTite  and  graphic  aocoont. 

'  Ritchie,  loo.  cit. 

» IWd. 


there  is  one  appearance  which  is  constant 
in  all  cases  of  death  irom  Scurvy.  In 
some  part  or  other,  sanguineous  effu- 
sion into  the  tissues  will  be  discovered. 
Considering  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
brain,  it  is  remarkable  that  lesions  of  this 
organ  occur  by  no  means  so  commonly 
as  in  other  and  less  vital  parts  of  the 
economy. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  effusions 
which  p&Y  so  important  a  part  in  the  &tal 
results  of  Scurvy,  minute  observations 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  essen- 
tially fibrinous  in  character,  more  or  less 
colored  by  blood  corpuscles.  They  are 
sometimes  gelatinous  in  consistence, 
marked  with  streaks  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  somewhat  resembling  the  fibrinous 
clots  80  often  seen  in  the  heart.  They 
occasionally  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of 
organization.  Deposits  of  this  kind  occur 
in  the  form  of  layers  of  from  a  quarter  of 
a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness,  composed, 
apparently,  of  fibrin  of  a  bright  yellowish- 
red  color,  firm  and  elastic,  afiording  no 
fluid  on  pressure  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  fake 
membranes,  and  arc  quite  distinct  from 
the  surrounding  muscles,  to  which  they 
adhere.  This  kind  of  deposit  has  been 
termed ''  scorbutic  formation."  The  stiff- 
ness of  the  joints,  and  especially  of  the 
knees,  appeal's  to  be  caused  by  the  firm 
consistence  of  these  effusions.'  Upon  in- 
jection, capillary  vessels  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  in  their  character  and 
mode  of  distribution  are  similar  to  thoce 
met  with  in  other  recently  organized  ad- 
ventitious tissues.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  gums 
proceeds  from  the  deposit  of  a  plastic 
material.  They  are  firm,  and  bleed  when 
wounded.  The  rapid  absorption  which 
they  undergo  upon  treatment  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  they  are 
distended  with  blood,  but  is  explicable 
upon  the  view  of  the  fibrinous  character 
of  the  enlargement.' 

Prognosis.— When  a  patient  affected 
with  Scurvy  is  placed  under  favorable 
circumstances  as  regards  food,  shelter, 
&c.,  his  recovery  may  be  safely  expected, 
provided  that  irreparable  mischief  has  not 
already  occurred  in  organs  essential  to 
life.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  severity 
of  the  external  manifestations  of  Scurvy 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  guide  to  a 
safe  prognosis.  The  fact  has  been  noticed 
by  many  observers,  and  we  have  our- 
selves repeatedly  witnessed  it,  that  when 
the  patient,  from  the  extent  to  which  his 
skin,  muscles,  and  gums  were  involved, 
appeared  most  severely  affected,  recovery 

■  Dr.  Himmelstiem,  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med. 
Rev.  vol.  XX.  p.  ISO. 

•  See  also  Bndd  on  Scurvy,  Lib.  of  Med. 
vol.  V.  p.  86. 
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would  very  frequently  be  much  more  cer- 
tain and  rapid  tlian  in  cases  in  which  such 
serious  external  signs  were  absent.  Were 
it  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  degree  of  safety  to  internal 
organs  was  procured  by  this  severe  affec- 
tion of  the  outside  of  the  body ;  as  though, 
indeed,  the  fury  of  the  disoixler  expended 
itself  on  parts  of  the  economy  the  least 
essential  to  life.  In  general  terms  the 
prognosis  will  be  favorable,  or  the  re- 
verse, according  to  the  de^e  to  which 
such  structures  as  the  brain,  lungs,  and 
heart  have  escaped  serious  lesion,  or  are 
manifestly  much  involved. 

Therapeutics.  —  The  treatment  of 
Scurvy  almost  entirely  consists  in  supply- 
ing the  patient,  in  the  most  easily  assimi- 
lable form,  with  that  material  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  which  his  disorder  has  been 
produced.  Combined  with  this  there 
will,  of  course,  be  needed  such  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  general  diet  as  will  most 
easily  contribute  to  his  general  nutrition. 
The  choice  of  this  will  much  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  patient's  gums  and 
digestive  organs.  It  is  very  important 
that  his  diet  should  be  varied  as  much  as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of 
diarrhoea.  Fresh  lemon-juicCj  in  the  form 
of  lemonade,  should  be  administered,  as 
the  ordinary  drink,  ad  liffUtmi.  The  ex- 
istence of  diarrhcea  should  bo  no  reason 
for  withholding  this  treatment.  The 
looseness  of  the  bowels  in  Scurvy  will  be 
uninfluenced  by  any  medical  appliance, 
BO  long  as  the  scorbutic  condition  of  the 
blood  remains  uncorrected  ;  and  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  lemon  has  been  proved  to  be 
more  easily  digested  than  any  other  form 
of  vegetable  food.  Professor  Maclean' 
speaks  highly  of  the  use  of  the  Bad  fruit 
in  the  d3-8entery  which  is  often  associated 
with  Scurvy.  The  fruit  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  tannin  with  vegetable  mucus, 
a  bitter  principle,  and  a  vcojetable  acid. 
It  is  much  used  in  Bengal.  Professor 
Maclean  has  seen  it  useful  when  all  other 
measures  had  failed.  According  to  cir- 
cumstances, the  food  may  consist  besides 
of  good  beef-tea,  with  eggs  beaten  up  with 
wine,  or,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  solid 
fresh  meat  roasted  or  boiled,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  milk,  salad,  or  sauer- 
kraut. The  diet  will  requi  re  careful  obser- 
vation ;  but  the  great  general  principle  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  anti-scorbutic 
principle  must  be  received  by  the  patient 
ra  one  form  or  other  if  his  treatment  is  to 
be  successf\il.  When  diarrhoea  is  per- 
sistent, the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth  with 
opium  may  often  be  given  with  great  ad- 
vantage,  the   use   of  fresh   lemon-juice 

'  Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, vol.  i.  p.  624. 


being,  however,  continued  at  the  raine 
time.  When  the  gums  slough  and  bleed 
very  much,  they  sliould  be  brushed  orer 
daily  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  An 
amount  of  relief  is  thus  afforded  which  it  is 
difScult  to  explain.  Our  Turkisli  patieDH 
were  so  aUve  to  this  that  they  used  lo  in- 
dicate to  us  by  pantomime  their  desire  to 
have  the  application  repeated  at  every 
visit.  In  eflusions  under  the  periosteum 
the  iodide  of  potassium  has  beea  found 
very  useful  in  relieving  pain  and  hasten- 
ing absorption.' 

For  the  oflTensive  fetor  of  the  breatlL 
washes  of  chlorine  may  be  used,  ana 
probably  Condy's  fluid  freely  diluted 
would  be  a  good  appUcation.  For  tiie 
hard  swellings  in  the  hams  and  le;!S,  fric- 
tion with  warm  soapsuds  and  water  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  was  employed  with  most 
success  in  Turkish  hospitals.  Scorbutic 
ulcers  may  be  dressed  with  Unt  steeped  in 
lemon-juice  and  covered  with  oil-ailk. 
But  all  local  remedies  are  but  palliatives, 
and  are  inert  as  substitutes  for  the  con- 
stitutional treatment  of  the  disorder. 

Amongst  the  vegetables  which  may  be 
used  as  preventives  of  Scurvy  are  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  potatoes, 
onions,  mustard  and  cress,  dandelion,  sor- 
rel, scurvy-grafs,  the  Agave  ameriatm 
(cactus),  grapes.  An  ounce  of  lemon- 
juice  should  be  issued  daily,  when  ve^ 
tables  run  short,  aud,  as  on  board  ship, 
should  be  begun  ten  days  after  the  de- 

Erivation  of  vegetables.'     Potatoes  mav 
e  conveniently  preserved  in  casks,  witn 
the  addition  of  molasses. 
Of  late  years  a  very  ingenious  fonn  of 

S reserved  vegetibles  has  been  prepared  by 
IM.  Masson  and  Chollet,  of  Paris.  It  con- 
sists of  cauliflower,  carrot,  lettuce,  peas, 
Ac,  dried  and  compressed  into  solid  slabs, 
which  are  very  portable,  and  keep  good 
for  a  length  of  time.    The  preparation  re- 
quires soaking  for  four  or  five  hours  in 
water,  before  use,  and  then  should  be 
cooked  very  slowly.    The  experience  of 
the   Crimean  and   American  wars  has 
shown  it  to  be  convenient  and  palatable 
enough  ;  but  as  a  preventive  of  Scurvy, 
far  behind  the  fresh  vegetables  or  lime- 
juice  in  efiBcacy.     It  may  be  added  to 
these  with  advantage,  but  cannot  replace 
them.    Dr.  A.  Marroin,»  in  his  re«";^' 
Scurvy  in  the  French  fleet,  says,  "Pre- 
served vegetables  retard  the  outbreak  of 
Scurvy :  they  slacken  its  march  without 
stopping  it  altogether,  when  it  has  thrown 
its  roots  deeply  into  the  economy. "  They 
were  liberally  supplied  to  the  crews  of  the 
French  ships  in  the  Black  Sea  dunng 
1855.    Yet,  in  the  second  quarter  o{  m 


«  Bird,  On  Scnrvy,  p.  16. 
•  Parkes,  Practical  Hygiene,  p.  248. 
»  Histoire  Mfidicale  de  la  FlotU  tr&ii?»i8«. 
p.  104.    Paris,  1861.    ' 
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!m  thirty  cases  of  Scurvy  are  recorded, 
*lulst  in  the  third  quarter  (the  summer 
jxioto)  no  less  than  631  cases  occurred. 
^October,  4-27  cases  are  mentioned.    "In 
aovember,  during  the  first  fifteen  days, 
we  numbered  more  than  1000  scorbutics 
«nthe  six  vessels   in  Katcha  Roads.'" 
One  vessel  alone,  the  Friedland,  had  no 
tes  than  400  cases  on  board.    Some  of 
we  ships  were  then  sent  down  to  the 
Bosphorus,  with  all  the   scorbutics   on 
boMd.    On  their  arrival  the  mess  tables 
were  well  supplied  with  salads,  fruits, 
*c.     "The  change  efifected  by  this  was 
instantaneous.     Those    who    presented 
srmptoms  of  Scurvy,  saw  them  disap- 
pear; those  (and  they  were   even  still 
nwre  nnmerous)  who    experienced  that 
moscnlar  debility  and   horror  of  move- 
ment which  constitute  the  warnings  of  it, 
were,  after  a  few  days,  restored  to  perfect 
health." 

In  the  Confederate  army  (Dr.  Darby  in- 
forms us]  the  yam,  which  is  generally  cul- 
tivated throui'hout  the  south,  was  found 
very  beneficial  SjTup  from  the  Chinese 
sn^-cane  (sorghum),  abundantly  mauu- 
fiictured  in  the  kst  two  years  of  the  war, 
was  isKued  as  a  ration  w'ith  decided  bene- 
fit. When  badly  made  it  is  liable  to  fer- 
mentation, and  deranges  the  bowels,  yet 
even  in  this  condition  it  was  of  great  ser- 
vice in  scorbutic  cases,  as  was  also  the  ex- 
'r»c'ed  juice  before  being  boiled. 

Apples  certainly  possess  anti-scorbutic 
iwoperties,  but  they  are  inferior  to  lemons 
»nd  oranseg.  Cider  would  appear  to  be 
deficient  m  the  property.  Dr.  Boyd'  re- 
lates two  cases  of  Scurvy  which  occurred 
in  lunatics,  who  had  fived  for  several 
weeks  exclusively  upon  bread  and  cheese, 
""ee  times  daily,  with  a  pint  of  cider  at 
each  meal  1 

Swier-kraut  has  long  been  recognized  as 
TpT  efficacious.     It  was  employed    by 
Captain  Cook  with  signal  advantage. 
I       K  is  probable  that  the  light  French 


'  Marroin,  loc.  cit. 

*  lancet,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 


wines  possess  considerable  anti-scorbutic 
power. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  power  of  milk, 
as  an  anti-scorbutic,  is  able  to  be  tested 
in  adults,  but  the  immunity  from  Scurvy 
of  infants  subsisting  entirely  upon  this 
food  shows  that  it  possesses  the  property 
to  a  very  large  extent.  We  have  lately 
had  under  our  observation  an  adult  pa- 
tient, who,  in  consequence  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  pylorus,  was  unable  to  take 
ordinary  diet,  and  who  subsisted  for  seven 
months  upon  Oswego  boiled  with  milk, 
without  any  symptoms  of  Scurvy  occur- 
ring. 

As  regards  the  preservation  and  use  of 
lemon-juice,  the  following  practical  sug- 

festions  liave  been  recentljr  issued  by  the 
toard  of  Trade  for  the  information  of 
shipowners  and  shipmasters  : — 

"  Every  ship  on  a  long  voyage  should 
be  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  lime 
or  lemon-juice. 

"The  .juice  having  been  received  in  bulk 
flrom  the  vendors,  should  be  examined 
and  analyzed  by  a  competent  medical  offi- 
cer. All  measures  adopted  for  its  preserva- 
tion are  worthless,  unless  it  be  clearly 
ascertained  that  a  pure  article  has  been 
supplied. 

"Ten  per  cent,  of  brandy  (»p.  gr.  930), 
or  of  rum  (sp.  gr.  890)  should  afterwards 
be  added  to  it. 

"  It  should  be  packed  in  jars  or  bottles, 
each  containing  one  gallon  or  less,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oil,  and  closely  packed  and 
sealed. 

"Each  man  should  have  at  least  two 
ounces  (four  tablespoonfuls)  twice  a  week, 
to  be  increased  to  an  ounce  daily  if  any 
symptoms  of  Scurvy  manifest  themselves. 

"The  giving  out  of  lime  or  lemon  juice 
should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  a  fort- 
night after  the  vessel  has  put  to  sea." 

[Fresh,  or  even  desiccated,  vegetables, 
as  potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  have  proved,  iu 
American  army  experience,  much  more 
efficacious  in  the  prevention  of  Scurvy 
than  lemon-juice,  or  even  than  fresh  lem- 
ons and  oranges. — H.] 
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Bt  Thomas  Hiluer,  M.D. 
Reviged  by  Tilbury  Fox,  M.D. 


The  term  Purpura  is  derived  fronipur- 
pureuf,  purple,  aud,  as  generally  used,  it 
signities  a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  of 
snmll  size,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage into  its  substance,  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  serious  disturbance  of  the 
general  health,  or  any  appreciable  organic 
disease.  The  hemorrhage  into  the  skin 
is,  in  fact,  the  disease,  isometimes,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  applied  to  cutimeous 
hemorrhage  occurring  in  diseases  in  which 
the  general  condition  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, as  in  "purpuric"  fever. 

The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  the 
cutis,  in  fact,  from  whatever  cause,  has 
been  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
use  of  this  term.  Cutaneous  hemorrhage 
is  often  seen  in  typhus  fever,  in  measles, 
in  smallpox,  in  scurvy,  and  as  a  result  of 
injury,  as  well  as  in  cases  known  as  Pur- 
pura proper.  Typhus  fever  has  been  de- 
scribed as  Purpura  contagiosa,  but  this 
name  is  now  obsolete;  the  cutaneous 
hemorrhage  which  often  accompanies  it 
being  properly  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
secondary  importance.  In  scorbutus  or 
scurvy  we  have  another  well-defined  dis- 
ease, m  which  hemorrhage  into  the  skin 
constitutes  an  important  symptom.  Pur- 
pura has  been,  and  often  is,  confounded 
with  scurvy,  but  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  With  the  advance  of 
medical  knowledge  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  cases  even  now  classed  togetherunder 
the  name  of  Purpura,  will  be  further  dis- 
tributed under  several  distinct  categories 
according  to  their  real  pathological  cha- 
racter. It  might  be  well  to  use  the  term 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  for  extravasations 
of  blood  connected  with  general  diseases, 
or  violence,  and  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
term  Purpura  to  those  forms  in  which  the 
skin  alone  seems  to  be  at  fault. 

Willan  described  four  varieties:  Pur- 
pura simplex,  P.  haemorrhagica,  P.  urti- 
cans, and  P.  senilis,  and  classed  the  dis- 
ease with  the  exanthemata.  Purpura, 
however,   is    readily  distinguished ;    the 

Eatohes  are  not  transitory,  and  do  not  en- 
irge,  they  undergo  absorption,  changing 
color  day  by  day,  like  a  bruise  ;  the  color 
of  true  exanthema  disappears  on  pressure, 
t!ie  blood  still  remaining  iu  the  vessels, 
whilst  in  Purpura  the  coloring  matter, 


and  sometimes  the  blood-corpuscles,  are 
oyt  of  the  vessels,  and  the  stain  is,  there- 
fore, not  eflaced  by  pressure. 

In  the  present  day,  however.  Purpura, 
in  its  more  limited  and  proper  rendering, 
is  commonly  described  under  two  main 
divisions:  Purpura  simplex,  and  Purpura 
baemorrhagica.  In  Purpura  simples, 
hemorrhage  is  confined  to  the  skin ;  in 
Purpura  baemorrhagica  blood  escapes  also 
from  the  mucous  surfaces,  the  alimenfarj, 
the  genito-urinary,  and  tne  respiratory. 

Purpura  urticans  is  a  compound  disease, 
made  up  of  urticaria  and  Purpura.  Pur- 
pura senilis  is  merely  the  disease  Purpura 
m  old  people,in  which  the  patches  are  large. 

Symptoms.— On  the  skin,  a  number  of 
spots  or  patches  make  their  appearance ; 
these  vaiy  in  size  from  mere  points,  when 
they  are  called  stigmata,  or  the  size  of 
pins'  heads  or  peas  {petichiat),   to  large 
patches  of  considerable  dimensions,  even 
several  inches  in  diameter.    The  term 
vibieeg  is  applied  to  the  patches  whose 
length  much  exceeds  their  breadth,  so 
that  they  resemble  a  bruise  left  by  a  whip 
or  stick,  and  ecchymosis  is  the  name  em- 
ployed when  the  shape  is  more  irregular. 
The  color  varies  from  a  bright  red,  espe- 
cially at  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  to 
a  violet,  deep  purple,  or  blackish  tint 
When  the   eruption   first   appears,  the 
spots    generally  have   an  abrupt,   well- 
defined  margin ;  but  as  they  fade,  their 
outline  is  gradually  lost  in  the  surround- 
ing skin.   Occasionally  in  the  early  stage, 
if  examined  with  a  lens,  the  outhne  may 
be  irregular.   In  some  cases,  the  discolor- 
ation of  the  skin  is  preceded  by  subcu- 
taneous swelling  and  induration.     The 
discolored  spots  are  not  themselves  raised. 
Occasionally,  there  is  an  escape  of  blood- 
stained fluid  under  the  cuticle,  giving  rise 
to  blebs  on  the  affected  patches.    Some 
writers  express  this  fact  m  other  words, 
by  stating  that  Purpura  is  complicated 
with  pemphigus.     When  the  hemorrhage 
infiltrates  the  skin  very  closely,  the  derma 
is  found,  on  the  removal  of  the  cuticle,  to 
be  thickened,  hard,  and  of  a  purple  color. 
It  speedily  dries,  and  has  lost  its  sensi- 
bility ;  it  is,  in  fact,  dead.    Aggravated 
cases  of  this  kind  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
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Spots  of  Purpura  are  distinguished  from 
eimple  exanthems  by  not  disappearing  or 
&ding  on  pressure.  Tliis  is  a  symptoui 
common  to  all  cutaneous  hemorrhages. 
In  a  few  days  the  eruption  of  Purpura 
changes  color,  passing  through  various 
shades  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  until 
it  completely  disappears.  Whilst  some 
spots  are  fading,  fresh  ones  appear,  or 
eoccessive  eruptions  may  occur,  separated 
bv  intervals  in  which  no  eruption  is  seen, 
ifogether  with  the  cutaneous  phenomena, 
hemorrhages  often  occur  from  various 
mucous  surfiEices,  giving  rise  to  epistaxis, 
tuematuria,  melsena,  hsematemesis,  or 
htetnoptysis.  It  might  be  said  that  Pur- 
pura simplex,  when  severe,  may  be  ac- 
companied by  internal  hemorrhage,  and 
then  passes  into  Purpura  hsemorrha^ca. 
This  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  Pur- 
pura luemorrhagica. 


Vabieties  of  PuEPxmA. 

Purpura  Simplex. — Purpura  in  its  mild- 
est form  is  commonly  seen  on  the  legs  in 
the  form  of  small  briglit-red  spots,  which 
make  their  appearance  without  any  other 
symptom  beyond  slight  lassitude,  and,  in 
some  cases,  aching  of  the  limbs.  The 
fir^t  eruption  soon  disappears,  but  is  often 
tpeedily  followed  by  a  second,  and  this 
again  by  a  third.  Its  appearance  is 
favored  uy  standing,  and  the  cure  is  pro- 
moted by  rest,  and  by  the  use  of  elastic 
bandages.  An  attack  of  this  kind  often 
occurs  daring  the  convalescence  from 
tiienmatic  fever,  and  in  persons  whose 
general  health  is  impaired  Irom  any  cause. 
A  special  variety.  Purpura  rheumatica, 
lias  been  indeed  named  by  Schbnlein.  In 
this  form  of  the  disease  there  are  ante- 
cedent pains  about  the  body,  especially 
tlie  knees ;  tlie  spots  are  freely  and  widely 
developed,  and  nave  a  border  oftentimes 
of  a  somewhat  bright  hue ;  they  are  of 
the  size  of  hemp  seed  or  thereabouts.  A 
fresh  crop  and  fresh  paans  go  together. 
This  variety  is  observed  to  occur  in  the 
strong ;  it  is  most  frequent  in  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty ;  it 
i«  never  seen  in  children,  and  is  more  fre- 
qaent  in  males  than  females.  It  is  only 
Purpura  occurring  in  rheumatic  subjects. 

Purpura  senilis  is  a  form  of  cutaneous 
hemorrhage  especially  frequent  on  the 
upper  extremities  of  old  women  whose 
arms  are  much  exposed  to  weather  and 
local  irritants.  The  degenerate  state  of 
the  tissues  of  the  old  predispose  to  its  oc- 
currence, and  the  extrava-sation  of  blood 
often  follows  more  than  ordinary  exertion 
or  direct  injury  of  the  skin,  or  undue 
pressure  of  some  kind.  Bateman  thus 
describes  it :  "  It  appears  principally 
along  the  outside  of  the  forearm,  in  suc- 
eeseive  dark  purple  blotches  of  an  irregu- 


I  lar  form  and  various  magnitude.  Each 
'  of  these  continues  from  a  week  to  ten  or 
I  twelve  days,  when  the  extravasated  blood 
is  al>sorbed.  A  constant  series  of  these 
I  ecchymoses  had  appeared  in  one  case  dur- 
I  ing  ten  years,  and  in  others  for  a  shorter 
I  period,  but  in  all  the  skin  of  the  arms  was 
'  left  of  a  brown  color."  It  is  not  attended 
with  any  constitutional  disturbance. 

In  diseases  of  the  heart  causing  ob- 
struction to  the  capillary  circulaticm,  pe- 
techiee  are  occasionally  seen.  Five  inter- 
esting cases  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Trans.  Path.  Society,  vol.  xvii.  1860, 
p.  422,  by  Dr.  Ogle.  In  one  case  the  pur- 
puric spots  vanished  whenever  the  patient 
kept  his  bed.  If  he  were  allowed  to  get 
up  and  go  about,  the  spots  would  again 
appear. 

Purpura  Hcemorrhagica. — So  fiir  as  the 
skin  is  cc^icemed,  the  phenomena  are  the 
same  as  in  Purpura  simplex,  except  that 
the  morbid  appearances  are  commonly 
more  aggravated.  The  term  "  heemor- 
rhagica"  is  given  when  there  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  cutaneous  hemorrhage,  a  flow  of 
blood  from  the  free  surface  of  mucous 
membranes  The  most  common  hemor- 
rhage is  epistaxis,  which  may  be  slight  in 
amount  or  very  profuse.  It  occurs  alone 
or  in  connection  with  hemorrhage  from 
other  mucous  surfaces.  Haemateinesis  is 
of  less  frequent  occurrence  ;  it  is  some- 
times very  profuse ;  melsena  also  occurs 
from  hemorrhage  either  into  the  large  or 
small  intestines.  Bleeding  may  take 
place  from  the  gums,  but  is  not  nearly 
80  frequent  as  in  scurvy.  Besides  the 
blood  which  escapes  from  the  free  sur- 
faces there  is  sometimes  extravasation 
into  the  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes :  this  may  be  often  seen  on  the 
palate,  inside  the  cheeks,  or  on  the  gums. 
Small  blisters  containing  bloody  serum 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  tongue  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth ;  these  soon 
break,  and  their  contents  escape. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  conjunctiva  is  not 
uncommon.  Hematuria  is  a  frequent 
symptom  ;  the  blood  may  come  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  the  uraters,  or  the 
bladder.  Haemoptysis,  dependent  on 
hemorrhage  from  the  bronchi,  is  not  so 
often  met  with.  Menorrhagia  and  hemor- 
rhage from  the  external  auditory  meatus 
are  occasional  symptoms.  It  is  not  often 
that  extravasation  occurs  into  the  paren- 
chyma of  oraans ;  it  has,  however,  been 
seen  in  the  brain  and  lungs ;  and  death 
lias  resulted  from  cerebral  or  pulmonary 
apoplexy.  Blood  is  sometimes  extrava- 
sated into  the  substance  of  the  musclas. 
Purpura  ha;morrhagica,  like  the  simple 
form,  is  either  ushered  in  by  fever  or  oc- 
curs quite  independently  of  febrile  dis- 
turbance. It  may  occur  in  the  midst  of 
apparently  good  health,  or  it  may  be  pre- 
ceded for' some  weeks  by  great  lassitude, 
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faintness,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
joints.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
sensation  of  great  debility  and  depression 
of  spirits.  The  pulse  is  generally  weak, 
and  may  be  quickened  ;  it  is  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  full  and  not  frequent ; 
occasionally  it  is  intermittent.  Parox- 
ysnjs  of  fever  resembling  hectic  have  been 
sometimes  observed.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, signs  of  aneemia  manifest  them- 
selves, great  pallor  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, a  venous  hum  in  the  neck,  tinni- 
tus aurium,  and  shortness  of  breath. 
(Edema  of  the  face  and  feet  may  some- 
times occur.  Some  patient«  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  slight  faintness  or  complete 
syncope.  The  digestive  functions  are  in 
some  cases  quite  unaffected ;  in  others 
they  are  more  or  less  disordered.  There 
may  be  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium, 
with  a  sensation  of  fulness,  nausea,  and 
either  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  Deep- 
seated  pains  in  the  abdomen,  chest,  or 
back  are  also  sometimes  present;  these 
are  either  caused  by  congestion  of  the 
liver,  lungs,  kidneys  or  other  viscera,  or 
are  merely  of  a  neuralgic  character.  The 
urine  sometimes  contains  blood ;  at  other 
times,  casts  of  the  tubes  and  albumen. 
This  condition  may  first  appear  and  sub- 
side with  the  cutaneous  phenomena,  or 
Purpura  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  or  the  renal 
changes  may  follow  Purpura.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  is  very  various,  from  a 
week  to  several  months. 

Dr.  Graves  in  his  Clinical  Medicine 
(vol.  ii.  p.  302),  describes  two  cases  hav- 
ing some  of  the  characters  of  Purpura 
htemorrhagica,  but  presenting  important 
points  of  difference ;  he  proposes  for  them 
the  name  of  "Exanthema  htemorrhagi- 
cum."  There  was  an  eruption  of  red 
spots,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  mea- 
sles, but  without  the  crescentic  outline 
usually  seen  in  this  disease,  and  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  typhus.  The 
patients  were  strong  and  healthv  previous 
to  their  attacks.  There  was  but  slight 
febrile  excitement,  and  this  only  at  the 
onset ;  the  pulse  was  slow  (in  one  case  70, 
and  in  the  other  50  in  the  minute),  but  it 
was  peculiarly  hard  and  thrilling,  almost 
dicrotous.  There  was  no  headache,  de- 
lirium, or  loss  of  sleep.  Bleeding  took 
place  from  the  intestines  and  urinary  or- 
gans, from  the  gums,  the  nares,  stomach, 
and  other  mucous  surfaces ;  it  gradually 
became  more  profuse,  resisting  all  treat- 
ment. The  tongue  was  dry  and  brown  in 
both  cases.  The  exanthems  appeared  on 
the  skin  on  the  seventh  day  of  illness,  in 
one  caee,  and  after  seventeen  days  in 
another;  the  spots  never  became  pete- 
chial, and  disappeared  in  about  five  days. 
Both  cases  proved  fatal  in  about  four 
weeks.  In  one  case  the  eruption  was 
ushered  in  by  a  tingling  sensation,  resem- 


bling the  sting  of  nettles,  and  was  diffiised 
over  the  trunk  and  extremities ;  in  the 
other,  there  was  no  such  tingling,  and  it 
was  limited  to  the  limbs.  One  man,  aged 
34,  had  been  a  great  spirit-drinker,  and 
the  symptoms  commenced  immediately 
after  drinking  cold  water,  whilst  in  a  state 
of  profuse  perspiration.  The  other  man, 
aged  29,  was  of  temperate  habits,  and  no 
probable  cause  could  be  thought  of.  The 
cases  appear  to  have  been  like  acute  Pnr- 

Eura  as  regards  the  mucous  membranes, 
ut  unlike  it  in  presenting  an  exanthem 
but  no  hemorrhage  in  the  skin.  Whilst 
the  pathology  of  Purpura  is  so  imperfectly 
understood,  these  cases  may  be  classed 
with  it;  hereafter,  they  may  be  more 
clearly  distinguished  from  it.  'Dr.  Graves 
states  that,  if  cases  of  this  kind  should 
again  come  under  his  notice,  he  would 
freely  resort  to  blood-letting,  as  affording 
the  best  chance  of  cure. 

Dr.  Lingcn  (in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  July  27, 1867,  p.  61),  refers  to  a 
group  of  cases  of  ''  Irish  Purpuric  dis- 
ease. ' '  A  pig  was  taken  ill,  it  was  drowsy, 
"stiff,"  and  before  death  exhibited  pur- 
puric spots  on  its  belly,  face,  and  nose. 
A  servant  girl  who  attended  to  the  pig, 
was  attacked  with  febrile  symptoms,  and 
Was  ill  a  few  weeks.  The  owner  of  the 
pig  had  suffered,  and  had  large  purpuric 
spots  on  the  loins,  the  thighs,  and  smaller 
ones  on  other  parts.  The  cowman  died 
in  three  days  of  a  similar  attack.  "  Pur- 
ples" in  pigs  are  common  in  America. 

Purpura  urticans  is  a  complication  of 
abortive  urticaria  with  Purpura  simplex. 
It  is  cliaracterized  by  "rounded  and  red- 
dish elevations  of  the  cuticle,  resembling 
wheals,  but  which  are  not  accompanied 
like  the  wheals  of  urticaria,  by  any  sen- 
sation of  i  tchi  ng  or  tinsrli  ng. "  They  grad- 
ually form  and  subside  within  twentv- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours.  They  are  usually 
seated  on  the  legs,  and  are  interspersed 
with  petechiee ;  they  are  also  seen  on  the 
thighs,  breast,  and  arms.  Whilst  some 
spots  fade,  others  appear  in  succession  for 
three  or  four  weelw.  This  form  of  dis- 
ease is  not  usually  attended  with  fever; 
it  is  most  common  in  warm  weather ;  it 
is  often  accompanied  by  oedema,  and  some 
stiffhess  and  pain  in  the  legs.  It  has 
affinities  with  erythema  tuberculatum. 

This  variety  of  Purpura  illustrates  an 
important  clinical  fact,  viz.,  that  cutaneous 
hemorrhage  may  occur,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  seat  of  ordinary  erup- 
tions, accompanied  by  congestion;  the 
changes  in  the  tissues  predisposing  to  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  eruption  which  is 
supplanted  by  the  hemorrhage  is  abortive. 
The  writer  has  seen,  for  instance,  a  pur- 
puric  patch  take  the  place  of  a  cluster  of 
vesicles  in  zoster.  The  same  thing  Is 
seen  sometimes  in  arj^thema,  and  in  con- 
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nectioa  with  lichen,  constituting  Uchen 
litidus.  which  Hebra  describes  under  the 
term  Purpura  yojjutaaa. 

A  form  of  Purpura  attended  with  py- 
rexia and  paiufiil  cedema  of  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  ti^ue  is  sometimes  seen 
ia  children.  In  one  case  reported  by  MM. 
Barthez  and  Killiet,  a  boy  three  years  old 
was  suddenly  seized  whilst  in  good  health 
with  pains  m  the  feet,  which  soon  be- 
came swollen.  His  skin  was  hot ;  on  the 
third  day  there  was  general  anasarca, 
and  large  round  red  patches  appeared  on 
the  skin.  Two  days  k,ter,  the  skin  of  the 
legs  became  shining  and  tender.  It  was 
then  covered  with  patches,  some  red  and 
fome  yellowish,  round,  and  varying  from 
half  a  line  to  five  lines  in  diameter.  The 
red  spots  were  very  slightly  elevated,  sur- 
rounded in  most  cases  by  a  pale  rose- 
colored  areola,  whilst  the  centre  was  of 
a  claret  color,  and  did  not  disappear  on 
pressure.  The  child  was  quite  well  at  the 
end  of  a  week. 

Another  case  is  described  by  Ollivier 
(Archives  de  Medecine,  vol.  xv.  1867,  pp. 
206-216).  Here  the  disease  was  more 
severe,  the  ecchymoses  being  larger  and 
more  numerous ;  enteritis  was  also  pre- 
sent There  were  several  successive  crops 
of  eruption  ;  each  one  accompanied  by 
the  appearance  of  cedema.  These  cases 
are  considered  by  Barthez  and  Billiet  to 
be  allied  to  Purpura  urticans.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
albuminuria  in  either  of  the  cases.  They 
seem  to  have  been  cases  of  erythema, 
complicated  with  extravasation  into  the 
catis. 

Causes. — These  are  not  properly  un- 
derstood.   Cutaneous   hemorrhage    may 
arise  under  diversified  conditions,  many 
of  which  have  been  very  illogically  as- 
signed as  causes.    Impure  air,  indiges- 
tible or  scanty  food,  and  continued  fa- 
tigue, by  impairing  the  process  of  sangui- 
fi«tion,    are    supposed    to   help  on  the 
development    of    the    disease.     Purpura 
frequently  occurs  as  a  sequela  to  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  and  rheumatic 
fever.    Intemperance  appears  to  have  in- 
duced it ;  damp  lodgings  and  miasmatic 
inftuence  fe,vor  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage, which  has  also  occurred  in  the 
course  of  cirrhosis,  acute  atrophy,  and 
cancer  of  the  liver,  of  ague,  of  Bright's 
disease,  of  amyloid  disease  of  the  viscera, 
<rf  syphilis,  and  of  long  standing  suppura- 
tion of  bone.    Aggravated  jaundice  is 
o^n  attended  with  Purpura.  In  fact  the 
old  writers  recognized  some  connection 
Between  it  and  disease  of  the  liver,  in  the 
use  of  the  term  Purpura  hejmtica.    It  has 
ilso  been  seen  in  persons  not  exposed  to 
»ny  specially  debilitating  causes,  and  ap- 
parently in  good  health.    Amenorrh<Ba 
has  been  assigned  as  a  cause ;  it  is  more 


probable  that  it  was  a  common  effect  of 
some  unknown  cause.  Purpura  has  been 
known  to  disappear  after  the  occurrence 
of  profuse  menorrhagia.  Ricord  mentions 
the  case  of  a  syphilitic  patient  wlio  suf- 
fered from  Purpura  heemorrhagica,  when- 
ever he  was  treated  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Virchow  observed  the  same  effect 
from  the  administration  of  this  drug  to  a 
cancerous  patient;  and  other  writers 
have  also  recorded  the  occurrence  of  Pur- 
pura in  patients  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  want  of 
vegetables  in  food,  and  an  excessive  quan- 
tity of  salt  meat,  have  been  assigned  as 
causes  of  Purpura;  but  this  has  arisen 
from  confounding  Purpura  and  scurvy. 
It  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  especially 
frequent  in  children  and  old  people. 
There  must  be  some  condition  common 
to  these  various  diseased  states  leading 
to  perhaps  more  or  less  softening  of  the 
tissues  of  the  capillaries,  and  certainly 
rupture  ;  but  before  referring  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  changes  in  Purpura,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
character  of  those  morbid  conditions  which 
have  been  found  to  accompany  cutaneous 
hemorrhages. 

PATHOLOGtCAL  Anatomt.  —  In  the 
first  place  the  petechias  and  ecchymoses 
in  cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  aue  to 
extravasation  of  blood, — not  merely  of  its 
coloring  matter, — into  the  cutis.  There 
is  sometimes  hemorrhage  into  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  and  into  the 
muscles.  Smaller  or  larger  extravasa- 
tions are  also  often  found  in  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  sto- 
mach, small  and  large  intestines.  They 
are  less  frequently  met  with  on  serous 
surfaces,  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and 
peritoneum.  Hemorrhage  in  the  lungs 
or  in  the  cerebnun  is  not  often  seen. 
Blood  is  often  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  blood  in  the  body  is  in  some 
cases  quite  natural,  coagulating  readily  ; 
in  other  cases  it  is  unusually  fluid,  and 
indisposed  to  coagulate.  The  liver  may 
be  healthy,  or  the  seat  of  incipient  or 
advanced  cirrhosis,  of  acute  atrophy,  or 
of  amyloid  degeneration.  The  spleen  is 
either  normal  or  enlarged.  Dr.  Haber- 
shon  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Third  Se- 
ries, vol.  ill.  1857)  describes  cases  in  which 
the  spleen  was  large,  of  a  red  color,  stud- 
ded throughout  with  pale  3'ellow  spots 
from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  which 
were  connected  with  the  capillary  circu- 
lation, and  consisted  of  cells,  nuclei,  and 
granules.  The  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  were  not  in  excess,  out  rather  de- 
ficient in  number.  Dr.  Ogle  (Path.  Soc. 
Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  269)  describes  cases  of 
enlarged  spleen  containing  adventitious 
material,  of  which  white  corpuscles  form- 
ed a  considerable  proportion,  and  alludes 
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to  the  circumstance  that  in  several  of  them 
there  was  a  tendency  to  purpuric  hemor- 
rhage. The  kidneys  may  be  healthy, 
or  the  seat  of  chronic  degeneration,  either 
amyloid,  or  of  some  other  character. 
The  capillaries  of  the  skin  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  pronounced  healthy ;  but 
this  statement  must  be  received  with 
caution,  owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  Purpura 
recorded  by  Dr.  William  Fox,'  occurring 
in  a  case  of  secondary  syphilis  witli  severe 
ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
amyloid  degeneration  was  detected  in  the 
spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  and  intestines  ;  the 
same  change  was  also  observed  in  the 
muscles  and  the  capillaries  of  the  skin. 

Dr.  W.  Fox  states  that  "  sections  of  the 
skin  near,  but  not  in  the  parts  affected 
with  hemorrliagic  extravasations,  gave 
either  with  Schultze's  solution  (clilorido 
of  zinc  and  iodine),  or  with  iodine  alone, 
or  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  most  in- 
tense reddish-brown,  in  portions  between 
the  fat,  besides  corresponding  to  the 
course  of  the  capillaries.  This  coloration 
did  not  pass  much  into  the  papillee.  The 
color,  with  Schultze's  reagent,  was  some- 
what evanescent;  but  that  with  iodine 
lasted  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two 
hours,  and  in  some  preparations  the  mark- 
ing out  of  the  capillaries  was  beautifully 
effected  in  this  manner.  This  change 
was  not  constantly  met  with  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  skin  tested  ;  but  was  l)est 
marked  in  portions  taken  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  affected  spots.  In  some  of 
these  parts,  in  which  I  succeeded  in  iso- 
lating portions  of  the  capillaries  and 
smaller  arteries,  I  found  that  they  broke 
up  very  easily,  that  some  presented  a  pe- 
culiar glistenmg,  waxy  look,  while  others 
had  a  non-granular  appearance,  in  no  de- 
gree corresponding  to  the  appearances 
observed  in  health." 

In  the  same  case,  there  was  hemorrhage 
into  many  of  the  muscles,  and  peculiar 
appearances,  very  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Zenker,  were  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  muscle.  "  Patches  of  muscle, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  whitish  gray,  contrasting  markedly 
with  the  normally-colored  tissue  around. 
The  fibres  so  affected  resemble  those  of 
fishes.  They  are  dry,  friable,  and  break 
with  a  granular  fracture.  They  have 
also  a  strong  refraction.  These  portions 
of  muscles  stain  of  an  intense  reddish 
brown,  with  iodine." 

Under  the  microscope  these  pale  patches 
nresented  a  mixture  of  two  annenrnnces. 


tured  within  the  sarcolemma.  Some  pre- 
sented an  appearance  as  if  made  up  of  in- 
numerable refracting  particles,  but  I  could 
not  succeed  in  breaking  up  these  fibres, 
so  as  to  examine  separately  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  particular  particles.  These 
fibres  were  not  distinctly  enlarged.  (6) 
Other  fibres  in  the  same  field,  much  paler 
than  natural  liad  not  the  glistening,  waxy 
look,  but  were  very  finely  granular.  The 
transverse  and  longitudmal  striation  was 
indistinct ;  but  these  fibres,  in  many 
cases,  split  up  very  easily  into  fibrillee. 
The  granules  disappeared  for  the  most 
part  under  liquor  potassae  or  acetic  acid, 
leaving  a  few  scattered  fat  drops  in  the 
fibre.  The  nuclei  appeared  about  as  dis- 
tinct as  usual  in  the  more  waxy  speci- 
mens; they  were  indistinct,  but  not  en- 
larged in  those  which  were  granular. 

"The  exceedingly  pale  spots  in  the 
rectus  abdominis  presented  the  waxy  ap- 
pearance in  the  most  marked  degree. 
The  heart  showed,  in  a  few  parts,  similar 
waxy  fibres,  but  in  the  affected  spots  the 
more  general  appearance  was  that  the 
fibres  were  finely  granular,  with  indis- 
tinctness of  the  transverse  striation.  The 
granular  character  disappeared  as  a  rule 
with  acids  and  alkalies  ;  a  few  fibres  here 
and  there  were  distinctly  fatty."' 

An  attempt  was  made  to  inject  the  vessels 
of  the  forearm  after  death ;  but  although 
great  force  was  used,  the  injection  failed 
for  the  most  part  to  reach  the  smaller  ves- 
sels. The  blood  coagulated  firmly;  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  were  seen  to  be  in 
excess,  whilst  at  a  later  period  they  had 
decreased  in  number,  and  bore  relatively 
to  the  red  an  apparently  normal  propor- 
tion. 

Dr.  Dickinson  (Trans.  Path.  Soc.  voL 
xvii.  p.  13)  describes  a  case  of  meningeal 
apoplexy  associated  with  Purpura.  In  a 
cachectic  patient,  sudden  effusions  of 
blood  occurred  in  the  skin  of  the  arms  and 
thighs,  one  being  the  size  of  an  egg.  Sub- 
sequently the  man  was  seized  with  pain 
in  the  neck,  rigors,  vomiting,  and  want  of 
sleep.  He  was  restless  and  semi-delirious, 
but  not  paralytic.  He  could  not  speak, 
and  death  occurred  the  third  day. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  very  care- 
fully examined  under  the  microscope,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  apparently  healthv; 
the  blood  in  the  body  was  fluid,  and  li^e 
the  juice  of  cooked  cherries  or  plums. 
The  liver  was  cirrhotic.  No  doubt  bile 
nroducts  had  been  nlentifullv  circulatinz 
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ticed  in  other  cases  by  Dr.  Dickinson. 
The  same  gentleman  bae  also  (Trans. 
Path.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  104)  recorded  a 
case  of  Purpura  in  a  girl  aged  16,  who 
was  jaundiced  from  the  pressure  on  the 
hepatic  duct  by  an  hydatid  cyst,  the  blood 
containing  a  large  amount  of  bile,  but  in 
which  there  was  no  appreciable  lesion  of 
tissue. 

Natitre.— Much  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  of  which 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  is  the  outward 
evidence.  There  must  be  rupture  of  the 
vessels  to  permit  the  escape  of  blood,  and 
the  latter  does  not  take  place  in  health, 
be  there  ever  so  much  pressure  on  the 
capillaries.  When  hemorrhage  does  oc- 
cur, it  might — considering  the  matter  d 
prwri — be  due  to  a  weakened  and  dis- 
eased state  of  the  capillaries,  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  blood  it  may  be;  or  to  some 
change  in  the  blood  which  originates  a 
softening  of  the  tissues  outside  the  vessels 
as  well ;  or  it  might  be  due  to  a  loss  of 
nerve  control  over  the  vessels,  so  that  the 
normal  force  of  the  heart's  action  could 
not  be  withstood.  Now  the  blood  has 
been  several  times  analyzed;  it  has  some- 
times been  found  to  contain  a  deficiency 
of  fibrin,  sometimes  a  normal  quantity, 
and  sometimes  an  excess  of  that  ingre- 
dient. Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  given 
the  name  of  scorbutic  condition  to  all  cases 
in  which  the  fibrin  is  less  than  0'2  per 
cent  in  the  blood.  In  scurvy  proper, 
however,  and  in  Purpura,  the  fibrin  may 
even  be  increased,  so  that  a  deficiency  in 
fibrin  is  certainly  not  the  property  of  the 
blood  on  which  hemorrhage  always  de- 
pends. Becquerel  found  in  1000  parts  of 
blood  803-44  water,  and  196-56  of  solid 
matter. 

In  an  examination  of  the  blood  in  two 
cases  of  Purpura,  by  Dr.  Parkes,  the  only 
remarkable  result  was  an  excess  of  iron 
with  a  general  deficiency  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents. The  relative  proportion  of  the 
different  organic  solid  constituents  to  each 
other  was  not  much  affected.  In  an 
analysis  by  Routier,  quoted  by  Simon 
(Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  3i9),  there 
was  no  general  deficiency  of  solids,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  fibrin,  -09  per  100. 
Simon  examined  the  bloody  fluid  dis- 
charged fk>m  thejnouth  of  a  girl,  aged 


tached ;  in  the  first  place,  because  this 
form  of  coagulum  is  often  absent,  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  nothing  is 
known  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  fibrin  which  does  thus  coagulate. 
Deficiency  of  fibrin  might  help  out  the 
disease. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiments  on 
animals,  conducted  by  Magendie,  Vir- 
chow,  and  others,  that  the  injection  of 
putrid  matter  into  the  veins  will  cause 
ecchymoses  of  the  endocardium,  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  Ac,  efiusion  of 
bloM  from  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane— this  may  be  by  the  production  of 
thrombosis.  The  injection  of  ammonia, 
however,  into  the  blood,  has  also  been 
found  to  produce  hemorrhages.  This 
shows  that  extravasations  may  follow 
changes  in  the  blood,  but  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  nature  of  Purpura.  Dr.  Grarrod 
has  suggested  that  a  deficiency  of  potash 
in  the  blood  may  be  the  cause  of  scurvy, 
and  this  disease  has  been  cured  by  the 
administration  of  salts  of  potash ;  in  this 
respect,  Purpura  is  entirely  diflerent  from 
scurvy.  Purpura  is  not  cured  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  salts  of  potash  or  of  fresh 
vegetables. 

The  occurrence  of  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhage or  Purpura  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  that  term,  in  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  as  well  as  in  cirrhosis  and  other 
diseases  of  that  organ,  has  been  variously 
explained  by  diflTerent  writers.  At  one 
time  it  has  been  ascribed  to  debility  of  the 
heart's  action,  the  general  want  of  tone 
in  the  system,  and  the  defective  nutrition 
of  the  bloodvessels  (Buhl);  at  another 
time,  to  the  deficient  formation  of  fibrin 
(Monneret);  and  at  another,  to  an  over- 
distended  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  in 
consequence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  secre- 
tion or  bile.  Frericlis  suggests  that  there 
is  an  abnormal  attraction  between  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  blood  which 
has  become  altered  in  its  composition, 
from  which  arise  obstruction  and  rupture 
of  the  capillaries  (Clin.  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Liver,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  New 
Sydenham  Society).  The  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  or  bile  in  the  blood  has 
been  stated  to  cause  a  solution  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood  disks,  fevoring  the 
transudation  of  heematine  into  tlie  tissvxcs. 
It    is    questionable,    however,    whetViet 
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possibly,  besides  the  blood,  be  concerned 
in  the  recurrence  of  Purpura,  for  Simon 
produced  cutaneous  hemorrhage  by  de- 
stroying several  of  the  great  sympathetic 
ganglia  in  the  neck  of  the  frog  ;  softening 
of  the  tissues  first  occurring. 

To  explain  satisfactorily  an  escape  of 
blood-globules  from  the  capillaries,  one 
imagines  that  lesions  of  the  vessels  must 
be  assumed  to  exist.  A  blood  change 
may  be  the  first  morbid  condition  leading 
to  these  lesions.  The  nature  of  the 
changes  in  the  capillaries  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained ;  sometimes  it  may  be  simple  rup- 
ture from  over-distension  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently there  is  probably  a  degenerative 
change  in  the  capillaries,  makine  them 
specially  liable  to  give  way  as  in  the  case 
of  Purpura  hsemorrha^ica,  above  referred 
to,  observed  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  where 
the  capillaries  were  in  process  of  larda- 
ceous  degeneration. 

Dr.  W.  Fox  observes :  "  Another  very 
important  question  arises  as  to  how  far 
this  aflection  of  the  capillaries  can  be  logi- 
cally considered  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  hemorrhage.  Any  direct  association 
of  the  two  changes  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  Dy  many  who  know  that 
lardaceous  affections  of  tissues  are  rarely 
associated  with  hemorrhage ;  and  further, 
that  the  change  in  the  parenchyma  of  or- 
gans and  in  mucous  membranes  thus 
affected  is  often  preceded  by  a  similar 
change  in  the  smaller  vessels.'  The  evi- 
dence as  it  stands  at  present  is  decidedly 
against  such  a  theory  of  causation,  unless 
one  or  two  possible  hypotheses  may  be 
admitted  to  explain  the  connection  of  the 
phenomena  observed.  (1)  Mav  this  larda- 
ceous degeneration,  which  we  know  chiefly 
as  a  chronic  disease,  occur  occasionally  in 
a  more  acute  form,  and  in  this  manner  so 
rapidly  alter  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels, 
before  their  diminished  calibre  can  have 
retarded  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  part,  that 
rupture  and  hemorrhage  ensue  ?  (2)  Is  it 
possible  that  this  lardaceous  change,  oc- 
curring only  in  tracts  of  tissue,  may  throw 
such  a  stress  on  the  collateral  capillary 
circulation  of  the  tissue  around,  that  ad- 
jacent but  comparativelv  unaffected  capil- 
laries gave  way  ?  Botli  theories  derive 
some  support  from  the  observations  made 


Dr.  W.  Fox's  case  of  Purpura,  though 
not  an  uncomplicated  one,  seeing  that  the 
patient  was  suffering  also  from  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  secondarj'  syphilis,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
pathology  of  Purpura ;  it  may  serve  as  an 
mdication  of  the  direction  in  which  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  should 
be  instituted. 

Purpura  senilis  is  probably  due  to  a  de- 
generation of  the  capillaries,  in  parts  ex- 
posed to  rough  usage  ;  we  are  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  confirmed  by  actual 
observation. 

The  general  result  at  which  we  arrive 
as  regards  cutaneous  hemorrhage,  then,  is 
this  :  that  it  occurs  in  many  diseases  in 
which  the  blood  is  disordered.  When — 
this  is  French's  view — in  consequence  of 
the  altered  relation  between  the  blood  and 
the  tissues,  the  former  passes  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  capillaries,  and  the  tis- 
sues are  more  or  less  badly  nourished  in 
common  with  the  whole  body,  rupture  of 
the  capillaries  is  likely  to  occur,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  be,  in  addition,  amyloid  de- 
generation of  the  capillaries  or  obstruction 
to  the  general  circulation,  as  in  liver  dis- 
ease. This  applies  to  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhages as  a  whole.  In  the  disease  more 
Sroperly  called  Purpura,  there  is  no  evi- 
ence  of  diseased  capillaries,  nor  of  blood- 
change.  Hebra,  however,  asserts  that 
the  capillaries  must  be  weak,  and  that 
Purpura  is  "due  to  change  in  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  rup- 
tured capillaries,"  as  in  inflammations. 
Hebra  thinks  that  temperature  and  cloth- 
ing have  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence 
of  Purpura.  It  still  remains  a  question 
how  far  in  progress  of  time  a  common 
pathological  origm  will  be  assigned  to  all 
cutaneous  hemorrhages.  Purpura  in- 
cluded. 

Prognosis. — In  Purpura  simplex  re- 
covery usually  occurs,  but  relapses  are 
very  frequent.  Purpura  hsemorrhagica  is 
always  a  grave  disease ;  it  has  often 
proved  fatal  from  exhaustion,  or,  more 
rarely,  from  cerebral  or  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. Recovery  ensues  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  under  judicious  treat- 
ment.    The  prognosis  of  cutaneous  hem- 
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tagion,  destitution,  or  overcrowding,  ce- 
rebral symptoms,  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  &ct  that  the  spots  are  small,  gen- 
erally spread  over  the  body,  and  at  first 
disappearing  on  pressiire,  will  prevent  any 
raistaKe ;  in  typhus,  too,  there  are  no 
hemorrhages  from  mucous  surfaces,  un- 
less it  be  complicated  with  8cur\'y.  In 
measles,  the  rash  is  brighter,  and  at  first 
disappears  on  pressure ;  there  are  also 
signs  of  coryza  and  bronchial  congestion, 
preceding  the  rash  for  forty-eight  hours  or 
more.    The  only  disease  with  which  Pur- 

Eura  is  often  confounded  is  scurvy.  The 
itter  disease  is  always  caused  by  a  want 
of  fresh  vegetables ;  it  may  be  always  pre- 
vented, and  generally  cured  by  a  proper 
supply  of  vegetables.  This  is  not  true  of 
Purpura.  In  scurvy,  the  gums  are  usu- 
ally swollen,  soft,  and  sore,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  Purpura.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  painful  swellings  of  the  limbs,  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  joints  in  scurvy,  not  observed 
in  Purpura.  The  gums  are  swollen, 
spongy,  discolored,  and  bleeding  in  scur- 
vy. The  eruption  of  Purpura  is  often 
bright  at  the  onset,  and  the  lips  and 
tongue  are  frequently  of  a  good  color 
when  the  disease  sets  in.  In  scurvy,  the 
complexion  is  pale  and  sallow,  and  the 
patient  is  obviously  out  of  health  before 
the  hemorrhages  take  place ;  this  is  verv 
often  not  the  case  in  Purpura.  Fresh 
vegetable  diet  at  once  prevents  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhagic  spots,  and  does  not 
influence  Purpura. 

Ecehymoses  from  violence  may  be  known 
by  their  fixed  local  character,  their  size, 
and  the  absence  of  small  petechise.  Flea- 
bites  in  unhealthy  persons  often  retain 
the  petechial  character  for  many  days,  or 
even  weeks  ;  they  may  be  known  by  their 
nearly  uniform  size,  and  the  presence  of  a 
central  minute  point  where  the  skin  was 
punctured  by  the  insect. 

The  hemorrhagic  diathegis,  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  loss  of 
blood  from  very  slight  causes,  must  be 
distinguished  from  Purpura. 

In  persons  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis, 
there  is  usually  some  wound,  ulcer,  or 
contusion  of  the  part  from  which  blood 
escapes ;  there  is  not  the  tendency  to  gen- 
eral bleeding  in  all  parts  of  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes  which  characterizes  Pur- 
pura. Signs  of  the  diathesis  generally 
make  their  appearance  at  an  early  age, 
and  there  is  very  otben  a  history  in  the 
&mily  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
same  condition. 


the  circumstance  of  presenting  hemor-  . 
rhage  in  the  cutis,  obviously  must  not  be 
all  treated  alike.  Regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  diathesis  of  the  patient,  whether  he 
be  rheumatic,  gouty,  cancerous,  or  scrofu- 
lous. The  antecedent  conditions  must  be 
ascertained — whether  his  diet  has  been 
suitable  or  deficient  in  any  nutritive  ele- 
ments, whether  he  have  resided  in  damp, 
ill-ventilated  places,  or  been  exposed  to 
malaria. 

At  one  time,  blood-letting  was  recom- 
mended for  Purpura,  as  for  nearly  every 
other  disease.  Its  use  is  now  universally 
discarded.  If  there  he  signs  of  plethora, 
with  a  full,  strong  pulse,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  of  a  good  color,  the  use  of  free 
saline  purgatives,  preceded  by  a  dose  of 
calomel,  is  indicated.  The  purgative  may 
in  rare  eases  be  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  antimony.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  met  with  in  the  present  day. 

If  there  be  any  sign  of  hepatic  conges- 
tion, the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  so3a,' 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  a  good  dose  of 
jalap,  with  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  nrst  given.  The  perchloride  of  iron 
has  been  much  extolled  in  France  and 
elsewhere.  M.  Pize  (Joum.  de  Med.  et 
Chir,  pratique,  August,  ISBO)  regards  it 
as  an  almost  infallible  cure  auministered 
in  quantities  of  one  drachm  in  twenty- 
four  hours  (equal  to  about  four  drachms 
of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia).  If  iron 
be  given  at  all,  it  should  be  used  in  full 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  half  a 
drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
steel  every  two  hours.  In  the  ordinary 
cases  of  Purpura  simplex,  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  quinine  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  may  be  given. 

Dr.  Neligan  has  strongly  advocated  the 
use  of  turpentine  in  large  doses,  in  Pur- 
pura, with  or  without  castor  oil.  He 
Eave  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a 
alf  to  adults,  and  from  two  to  four 
drachms  to  children.  He  reports  several 
cases  in  which  it  certainly  seems  to  have 
exerted  a  most  remarkably  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

I  have  myself  administered  it  with  very 
satisfactory  results  to  two  children  affected 
with  this  disease,  one  in  a  very  severe 
form.    I  have  seen  it  used  in  two  fato\ 
cases  in  which  it  appeared  to  check  the 
hemorrhage,  but  its  use  was  resorted   to 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  disease  as 
not  to  afford  any  reasonable  hope  of  pre- 
venting death.  ^     , 3 
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and  the  stomach,  I  gave  at  first  two 
drachms  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  once  a  day  ;  on  this 
treatment  there  was  slight  improvement. 
She  was,  at  the  end  of  two  daySj  ordered 
olei  terebinthiuee,  3j ;  mucilaginia,  Sj  ; 
syrup  ad  gss  ;  ol.  menthae  pip.  TTlij  twice 
a  day ;  and  an  enema  consisting  of  olei 
ricini,  ^ss  ;  olei  terebinthinte,  f  ss ;  de- 
cocti  hordei,  Oss,  once  a  day. 

In  four  days  a  marked  improvement 
had  taken  place ;  all  hemorrhage  had 
ceased,  and  the  ecchymoses  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  turpentine  was  then 
given  once  a  day  for  about  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  was  quite  well,  regaining 
her  color  and  strength. 

Dr.  Hardy,  of  Dublin  (Dubl.  Hosp. 
Gazette,  1859),  advocates  the  use  of  the 
tincture  of  larch  bark,  in  doses  of  about 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  every  hour,  or  less 
frequently,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
case.  This  remedy,  probably,  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  turpentine ;  it  is  said  to  be 
an  agreeable  medicine  to  take. 

When  the  hemorrhage  is  very  profuse 
and  the  patient  is  exhausted,  astringents, 
such  as  gallic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead,  are 
usually  resorted  to,  but  they  are  very 
often  meflScacious. 

Mr.  Hunt  recommends  arsenic  in  Pur- 
pura simplex,  and  in  this  recommendation 
he  is  supported  by  Dr.  Habershon,  upon 
what  ground  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

In  treating  a  case  of  Purpura,  regard 
should  always  be  had  to  the  circmnstances 
of  the  patient  prior  to  the  attack.  If  the 
diet  have  been  deficient  in  quantity  or 


quality,  such  deficiency  should  be  made 
up  by  a  well-regulated  diet,  a  due  prop|or7 
tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  being 
administered,  with  a  moderate  allowance 
of  light  stimulant,  such  as  claret,  marsala, 
or  some  pure  wine.  If  the  pulse  be  ftill 
and  firm,  and  the  color  of  the  lips  good, 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  even  anti- 
mony, at  the  outset  may  be  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  turpentine  treatment. 
Digitalis  has  been  recommended  in  ca.<te8 
where  the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  justify  blood-letting. 
This  drug  lias  been  found  useful  in  men- 
orrliagia  and  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage  ; 
it  may  be  worth  a  further  trial  in  Purpura 
hseniorrhagica. 

Local  measures  may  be  resorted  to 
where  there  is  great  loss  of  blood  from 
parts  within  reach.  For  epistaxis  and 
uterine  hemorrhage,  injection  of  cold  lo- 
tions containing  alum,  tannin,  or  acetate 
of  lead,  may  be  used,  or  plugging  may  be 
adopted  in  extreme  cases.  In  nsemate- 
mesis,  ice  may  be  given  by  the  mouth. 
Purpura  of  the  extremities  may  often  be 
checked  by  careful  bandaging  of  the  part. 

In  Purpura  simplex,  following  rheuma- 
tism, quinine  is  often  of  use. 

Hebra  advises  in  all  cases  that  the  pa- 
tient should  take  rest,  and  it  is  always  de- 
sirable to  keep  the  patient,  if  possible,  in 
the  recumbent  posture  for  some  days. 

In  convalescence,  the  administration  of 
bark,  as  recommended  by  Werlhoff,  Beh- 
rend,  and  Jeller,  who  first  described  the 
disease,  may  be  had  recourse  to  if  there 
is  any  symptom  of  debility. 


[CHLOROSIS. 

By  Henbt  Hartshornb,  M.D. 


Stnoittms. — Green  Sickness;  Chloro- 
ansemia ;  Icterus  Albus ;  Leucopathia ; 
Cachexia  Vlrginum ;  Morbus  Virgineus. 

History. — Allusion  to  Green  Sickness 
was  made  by  very  early  writers,  even  as 
far  back  as  Hippocrates.  Sydenham  re- 
fers briefly  to  it     HoflYnan,  in  the  eigh- 


gard  to  its  relations  with  anaemia.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  particularly  common  disease 
in  the  West  Indies,  Algeria,  and  Turkey 
in  Asia.  Huss  asserts  that  it  has  consi- 
derably increased  in  Sweden  during  the 
last  half  century. 

St JIPT0M8.  —  Occurring  at  about  the 
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Morbid  appetite  is  a  characteristic  symp- 
tom. The  patient  has  a  strange  craving 
for  ashes,  slate  pencils,  or  chalk ;  occa- 
sionally, instead,  for  vinegar  or  other 
acids.  The  breath  is  foul ;  the  bowels 
are  apt  to  he  constipated.  Palpitation  of 
the  heart  is  frequent ;  always  the  pulse 
and  respiration  are  accelerated  by  slight 
exertion.  A  murmur,  "  bruit  de  diablc,'" 
is  heard  on  auscultation,  from  the  base  of 
the  heart  towards  the  arteries  in  the  neck. 
Fainting  upon  the  occasion  of  any  nervous 
excitement  is  not  unusual. 

Amenorrhoea  nearly,  but  not  quite,  al- 
ways attends  Chlorosis.  The  disorder 
most  frequently  occurs  in  girls  whose 
menstruation  has  not  yet  been  established, 
but  is  retarded  beyond  the  normal  period. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  com- 
monly, in  Chlorosis,  lower  than  natural ; 
particularly  in  the  extremities. 

Languor  and  debility  exist,  with  vertigo, 
headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  lowness  of 
spirits,  irritability  or  capriciousness  of 
temper,  and  imperfect  sleep.  Neuralgic 
or  myalgic  pain  is  common,  especially  in 
one  or  ijoth  sides,  near  the  margins  of  the 
ilia.  Tenderness  of  the  spiue,  in  the 
upper  dorsal  region,  is  sometimes  observa- 
ble. Syncope,  or  even  convulsions,  may 
occur  from  fatigue  or  excitement. 

Cattsation. — Tins  is  hard  to  trace  in 
many  instances.  Trousseau  and  Ham- 
mond have  reported  cases  supervening 
upon  fright.  Insufficiency  of  nutrition,  of 
exercise,  and  of  wholesome  mental  occupa- 
tion, are  probably  promotive  of  it.  What- 
ever much  disturbs  the  nervous  system, 
in  a  female  of  slender  constitution,  about 
the  period  of  puberty,  is  likely  to  produce 
Chlorosis. 

Pathologt. — Formerly  it  was  a  cur- 
rent medical  opinion  that  Chlorosis  con- 
sisted in  a  sort  of  fibrinous  plethora;  and, 
for  the  supposed  excess  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  venesection  was  prescribed.  Late 
writers  generally  agree  that,  in  most  cases, 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
exists,  without  any  characteristic  change 
in  the  amount  of  fibrin.  Yirchow  holds 
that  the  total  number  of  blood  corpuscles 
is  lessened  in  Chlorosis  ;  while  in  leukae- 
mia, many  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  sub- 
stituted by  white  corpuscles,  and  the 
whole  number  is  not  diminished.  Leich- 
tenstein,*  examining  the  blood  by  Vier- 
ordt's   method    of   ouantitnt.ive    snectral 


stantly  in  Chlorosis.  Tliis  observation 
confirms  the  report  of  several  of  those  who 
have  at  diflercnt  times  chemically  ana- 
lyzed chlorotic  blood.  A  deficiency  of 
ii"on  has  been  reported  by  Foedisch, 
lloefer,  Andral  ahd  Gavarret,  and  others. 
The  term  oHgochrvmcnnia  has  been  used 
by  some  writers  to  designate  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  coloring  material  in  the 
blood;  oligocyUtmia  signifying  deficiency 
of  the  corpuscles. 

Yet,  upon  the  testimony  of  many  prac- 
titioners, antemia,  in  either  form,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  invariably  present  in  Chlo- 
rosis. The  term  Chloroamemia  is,  there- 
fore, regarded,  especially  by  several  of  the 
French  pathologists,  and  by  Dr.  T.  G. 
Thomas,  of  New  York,  as  inexact.  Bec- 
querel  and  Valleix  have  considered  Chlo- 
rosis rather  as  a  neurosis  of  the  ganglionic 
nervous  apparatus.  Eokitansky,  Vir- 
chow,  and  other  German  autliors,  have 
not  accepted  this  view.  It  has,  neverthe- 
less, great  probability  in  its  favor.  Re- 
tarded development,  at  the  period  when 
menstruation  ought  to  be  established, 
may  have  much  to  do  with  its  origin  iu 
many  cases ;  such  organic  debility  result- 
ing m  a  ganglionic  ataxia  or  asyncrgia, 
involving  all  the  functions  of  the  vegeta- 
tivCj  and  some  of  those  of  animal  life. 

Virchow  has  proposed  the  assertion,  or 
hypothesis,  that  a  congenital  imperfection 
of  the  vascular  system,  especially  of  the 
aorta  and  arteries  generally,  is  funda- 
mental at  least  in  cases  of  obstinate  or  re- 
current Chlorosis.'  Certainly  such  a  de- 
fect of  development  cannot  De  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from 
which  recovery  occurs  in  a  few  months. 

Diagnosis. — Accepting  the  view  as  cor- 
rect, that  Chlorosis  is  not  a  mere  variety 
of  anaemia,  but  a  distinct  cachectic  dis- 
ease, we  may  follow  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas's' 
enumeration  of  the  diagnostic  differences 
between  these  two  affections.  These  are 
comprised  in  the  statements  that  "  Chlo- 
rosis is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  may  occur  with  or  without  its  most 
common  symptom,  aneemla.  Chlorosis 
cannot  (while  antemia  can)  usually  he 
accounted  for  by  discovery  of  special 
cause.  Chlorosis  occurs  in  true  type  usu- 
ally to  girls  about  the  time  of  puberty.  Is 
affected  favorably  only  by  remedies  which 
act  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  altera- 
tives and  tonics.    Produces  a  light-green 
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while,  in  antemia,  iron  always  does  good. 
If  the  supposed  cause  be  removed,  the 
patieut  will  often  improve  but  slowly  ; 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  anaemia  being 
followed  commonly  by  rapid  improve- 
ment." 

Some  of.  these  characteristics,  and  par- 
ticularly the  absence  of  improvement,  in 
certain  cases,  under  the  use  of  iron  and 
other  recuperative  remedies,  will  not  dis- 
tingaish  cases  of  Chlorosis  from  examples 
of  progressive  pernicious  ana;mia.  What 
needs  to  be  remarked  upuu  this  last  sub- 
ject, however,  will  be  reserved  for  another 
place.' 

Prognosis.  —  Chlorosis  does  not,  of 
itself,  tend  towards  a  fatal  termination. 
Not  rarely,  however,  the  congenital  de- 
fect or  early  impairment  of  constitution, 
which  brings  on  the  chlorotic  cachexia, 
may  result  also  in  phthisis.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  symptoms  of  Chlorosis  is  usu- 
ally protracted  at  least  through  several 
mouths,  sometimes  for  years.  Favorable 
signs  are  the  return  of  regular  menstrua- 
tion and  noiiual  appetite  and  digestion, 
tranquil  sleep,  and  a  healthy  color.  Espe- 
cially, whether  as  a  cause  or  a  conse- 
quence, amenorrhoea  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  usual  features  of  this  disease ; 
and  its  removal  almost  always  heralds  ap- 
proaching recovery. 

Treatment. — We  have  evidently  here 
to  deal  with — first,  a  cachexia ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, certain  symptoms  and  conditions 
alTccting  the  functions  and  apparatus  both 
of  organic  and  of  animal  life. 

Anaemia  being  present  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  blood-making  power 
must  be  recuperated.  If  possible,  the 
cause  of  its  curtailment  or  depression  must 
be  ascertained  and  removed.  Unfavor- 
able mental  impressions  often  have  to  do 
with  this  causation,  as  grief,  anxiety, 
domestic  unhappiness ;  mbo,  sedentary 
habits,  with  deficiency  of  sunshine,  pure 
atmosphere,  and  exercise.  All  that  can 
be  done  towards  improving  any  of  such 
conditions  will  promote  the  convalescence 
of  the  chlorotic  patient. 

Whatever  the  causation,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  hygienic  influences  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  cure  of  this 
cachexia.  Change  of  residence  will  often 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.    If  the  patient 
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suit,  perhaps,  a  greater  number,  with  sea 
bathing.  Care  must  be.  taken,  however, 
that  a  chlorotic  subject  does  not  remain 
too  long  in  the  surf.  A  sluggish  circula- 
tion will  not  easily  react  from  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  cold  water.  Headache, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  may  result  from  a  too  pro- 
longed cold  bath,  and  the  incipient  nima 
of  menstruation  may  thereby  be  sup- 
pressed. From  five  to  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time  will  be  sufficient  for  any  invalid  or 
valetudinarian  to  remain  in  a  cold  bath, 
even  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
water  in  midsummer  at  Atlantic  City  or 
Cape  May. 

I)ut  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
Chlorosis.  Sliall  we  endeavor  to  prohibit 
,  altogether  the  indulgence  of  the  morbid 
cravings  of  the  patient?  Trousseau 
thought  otherwise.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
almost  impossible,  without  bodily  re- 
straint unsuited  to  the  case,  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  indigestible  things  into  the 
stomach.  It  ib  .^ot  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  indication  of  nature  exists 
m  the  disposition  to  eat  unusual  articles. 
Analogy  favors  this,  in  the  history  of 
various  diseases.  Especially  is  this  fami- 
liar in  regard  to  the  desire  for  acids  on 
the  one  hand,  and  alkaline  substances  on 
the  other.  Most  chlorotic  patients  crave 
earthy  or  alkaline  materials  ;  a  few,  vine- 
gar, lemons,  <tc.  Dr.  Barnes's  suggestion 
IS  rational,  that  the  Halts  of  the  blo^  may 
he  deficient.  If  we  can  interpret,  at  least 
approximately,  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  extraordinary  tastes  alluded  to,  they 
may  aid  in  guiding  our  medication  of  the 
case,  to  which  attention  will  be  presently 
given. 

Of  course  a  highly  nutritious  regimen  is 
called  for,  and,  m  anaemic  cases,  one  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  animal  food. 
Variety  is  very  desirable.  Yet,  in  the 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, ordinary  meals  may  not  be  appro- 
priated so  fully  as  to  furnish  enough  for 
the  needs  of  the  system.  Then  extra 
portions  must  be  given  between  meals,  in 
the  form  of  beef-tea,  milk,  Ac.  The  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  beef-tea, 
shown  of  late  by  some  physicians  and 
others,  is  probably  due  to  its  being  so 
often  made  in  a  manner  which  wastes  the 
greater  part  of  its  albuminoid  material. 
When  prepared  by  the  maceration  of 
chopped  beef  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
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should  have  a  rich  brown  color,  and  should 
be  stirred,  ailcr  standing,  before  it  is 
taken.  The  clear  liquid  from  which  the 
finely  divided  brown  portion  settles  when 
at  rest,  is,  like  Liebig's  extract,  only  the 
serum,  so  to  speak,  of  beef-tea ;  except 
that,  unlike  the  serum  of  blood,  it  coutains 
little  or  no  albumen,  only  dissolved  gela- 
tin and  salts.  Liebig's  view  of  the  real 
function  of  his  preparation  is  now  familiar 
to  the  profession.  He  never  ascribed  to 
it  the  qualities  of  a  complete  food  ;  it  is, 
rather,  a  subtle  nutritive  stimulant;  often 
serviceable  as  such,  but  requiring  other 
food  stuff  to  be  added  to  it,  to  make  the 
complement  of  needed  diet. ' 

Milk  should  be,  in  the  diet  of  Chlorosis, 
a  standard  article.  K  slow  to  be  digested, 
lime-water  may  be  added.  There  will  be 
no  danger  of  inconvenience  if  so  much  as 
one  or  two  fluidounces  of  lime-water  be 
added  to  each  pint  of  milk. 

Tea  will  be  better  than  coffee  as  an  ap- 
petizing and  refreshing  beverage  at  break- 
last,  but  even  tea  should  be  taken  only  of 
moderate  strength,  to  avoid  increasing 
nervous  excitability.  At  times  of  special 
depression,  the  exhilarating  effect  of  coffee 
ma^  be  tried ;  but  the  tendency  to  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  in  Chlorosis  mases  it 
more  than  usually  objectionable  in  that 
cc»nplaint.  Cocoa  or  chocolate  will  be  in- 
nocent and  nutritious,  if  it  does  not  prove 
too  heavy  for  the  stomach. 

For  the  peculiar  anorexia  (or  cacho- 
rexia)  of  Chlorosis,  benefit  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  in  scurvy,  from  the  moderate 
use  of  raw  vegetable  food.  Best  of  all 
will  be  fresh  fruits  in  season;  also,  celery, 
lettuce,  radishes,  &c.;  anything,  indeed, 
edible  and  reUshing,  which  "has  never 
seen  the  fire."  Wnile  we  do  not  know 
what  are  the  chemical  elements  existing 
in  such  articles  which  are  destroyed  or 
altered  by  cooking,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  their  value  as  a  part  of  every  die- 
tary, especially  when  the  appetite  is  defi- 
dent. 

Light  gymnastics  may  be  resorted  to, 
when  practicable,  to  systematize  the  devel- 
opment of  the  muscles,  with  equable  dis- 
tribution of  nervous  irritability  ;  besides 
fevering  an  improvement  in  the  circu- 
lation and  secretions.  But  more  spon- 
taneous and  varied  exerci!<e,  as  in  ex- 
cursions, riding  on  horseback,  rowing. 
Bailing,  &c.,  will  be  still  more  beneficial; 


Uxady  corked,  up  to  the  neck  in  cold  water, 


giving  refl%shment  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  All  exertion,  however, 
must  be  kept  in  moderation,  short  of  ex- 
hausting fatigue.  Worst  of  all,  no  doubt, 
for  chlorotic  patients,  will  be  detention, 
day  after  day,  within  doors  ;  either,  with 
one  class,  working  in  the  ill  ventilated 
rooms  of  factories,  or,  with  another,  lying 
on  sofas  and  reading  exciting  works  of 
fiction,  day  and  night. 

Of  medicines,  in  Chlorosis,  iron  claims 
the  first  place.  Yet  Dr.  Barnes  is  right 
in  urging'  that  it  may  not  be  well  tole- 
rated at  the  beginning;  even  when  de- 
cided ansemia  exists.  Headache  and  a 
feverish  condition  may  attend  its  too 
early  or  free  administration.  "Where  the 
skin  is  dry,  and  especially  if  it  be  above 
the  normal  temperature,  saline  medicines 
should  be  given  at  first.  Aitken  pre- 
fers carbonate  of  potassium  ;  Barnes,  the 
freshly  prep>ared  effervescent  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonium,  or  spiritus  minde- 
reri.  £ither  will  answer  very  well ;  and 
so  will  cream  of  tartar,  if  the  bowels  need 
relaxation.  Hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  a 
favorite  with  some  practitioners  under 
similar  indications. 

Gentian,  columho,  or  other  vegetable 
bitters  may  be  called  for  to  improve  the 
tone  of  the  stomach.  Nothing  will  be 
likely  to  meet  this  indication  better  than 
the  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  in  flui- 
drachm  doses,  just  before  meals. 

Coindet  has  recommended  iodine  in 
Chlorosis ;  Trousseau  •  frequently  gave 
iodide  of  potassium.  Liquor  ferri  iodidi, 
in  fifteen  or  twenty-drop  doses,  will  com- 
bine the  effects  of  the  alterative  with  the 
roborant  action  of  iron,  so  generally  re- 
quired. 

Of  other  chalybeate  preparations,  the 
tartrate  and  citrate  of  iron  seem  to  be 
especially  appropriate  to  the  treatment  of 
this  disorder ;  and  the  same  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  of  the  phosphate.  Vallet's  pill 
of  the  carbonate,  however,  will  do  very 
well.  Dialyzed  iron  has  disappointed 
some,  at  least,  of  those  who  have  used  it. 
The  tincture  of  the  chloride  is  rather  as- 
tringent for  most  cases  of  Chlorosis. 

Shall  we  attempt  especially  to  medicate 
the    amenorrhoea  ?     The    confidence    in 
cmmenagogues,  as  such,  which  was  once 
entertained,  has  latterly  very  mucVi  \o8t 
ground.      The  absence  or  deficiency  ot 
menstruation  is,  most  probably,  only  the 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  low  state  ot 
development,  or  of  sanguification;  a  symp- 
tom of^chexia.    Restore  the  functions  ot 
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and  uterine  moliraen  with  normal  peri- 
odicity. If  tliere  is  any  sign  of  effort  at 
montlily  uterine  hypeweniia  and  flux,  it 
should  be  encouraged.  Warm  hip  liaths 
near  bedtime,  and  moderate  doses  of 
aloes,  by  the  mouth  or  by  enema,  will  be 
amongst  the  most  efficient  measures  for 
this  end.  Warner's  cordial  (aromatic 
tincture  of  rhubarb  and  senna)  also  ia 
gently  laxative,  and  promotive  of  deter- 
mination of  blood  towards  the  pelvic  or- 
gans. Electricity,  applied  with  moderate 
energy  to  the  abaomea  and  spine,  may 
promote  the  establishment  or  return  of 
menstruation.  Where  "serous  plethora" 
exists,  Aitken  advises  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  according  to  Vogel's  plan,  in  very 
small  amount  (one  or  two  ounces)  at  a 
time,  by  venesection,  cups  to  the  back,  or 
leeches  to  the  anus  or  inside  of  the  thighs. 
In  chlorotic  cases  not  aneemic  this  treat- 
ment may  do  good,  when  headache  co- 
exists with  fulness  of  pulse  and  other 
signs  of  plethora ;  but  such  cases  are 
rare.  Saline  purgatives  will  most  gen- 
erally do  all  that .  is  called  for  in  re- 
ducing intravascular  pressure  in  Chlo- 
rosis. Some  physicians  employ  digitalis, 
in  order  to  tranquillize  the  often  agi- 
tated heart.  The  palpitation,  however, 
is  commonly  only  a  part  of  the  generally 
unstable  equilibrium  of  the  system  ;  to 
be  rectified  chiefly  by  restoring  constitu- 
tional strength. 

For  this  end,  nervine  tonics  are  ap- 
propriate, in  combination  with  iron,  and, 
if  the  stomach  bears  it,  cod-liver  oil. 
Quinine  m!iy  here  serve  an  excellent  pur- 
pose ;  given  in  merely  tonic  doses,  six  or 
eight  grains  per  diem.  Extract  of  nux 
vomica,  or  strychnia,  may  be  prescribed 
in  small,  tentative  doses,  watching  care- 
fully the  effect  produced.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter, in  their  use,  especially  at  first,  rather 
to  fall  short  than  to  exceed,  in  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  drug  upon  the  nervous 
system.  With  yet  greater  caution,  in 
cases  of  a  depressed  character,  phospho- 


rus may  be  employed ;  preferably  in  the 
form  of  phosphide  of  zinc.  Arsenic  is  a 
favorite  medicine  in  Chlorosis  with  some 
practitioners  ;  ite  use  in  obstinate  cases  is 
certainly  altogether  justifiable.  It  will 
not  neea,  however,  that  large  doses  should 
be  given ;  three  or  foiu:  drops  of  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenite  of  potassium  two  or 
three  times  a  day  will  suffice.  Even  with 
such  doses,  in  some  cases,  headache,  nau- 
sea, diarrhoea,  or  facial  oedema  may  warn 
the  practitioner  to  withdraw  it,  or  reduce 
the  amount. 

When  tardiness  of  digestion  or  general 
debility  suggests  the  administration  of 
alcohol  to  chlorotic  patients,  careful  direc- 
tions should  be  jpiven  as  to  the  quantity 
and  frequency  of  its  use.  Otherwise,  in- 
discretion on  the  part  of  the  patient  or 
her  friends  may  easily  make  way  for  the 
habit  of  excess.  Women,  and  especially 
girls,  when  unaccustomed  to  alcoholic 
drinks,  are  generally  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  their  stimulatmg  effects.  For  Chlo- 
rosis, malt  liquors,  and  especially  ale,  will 
usually  answer  best ;  a  small  wineglassful 
(two  fluidounces)  of  this  will  be  enou.<;h, 
taken  at  dinner,  and,  if  sleep  be  uncer- 
tain, again  on  going  to  bed.  With  young 
girls,  even  a  stul  smaller  dose  may  l>e  bet- 
ter ;  the  test  being  whether  or  not  it 
flushes  the  face,  quickens  the  pulse,  or  is 
felt  at  all  in  the  bead.  Either  of  these 
signs  will  show  that  the  dose  has  been  too 
lar^e  to  do  good,  and  should  be  reduced. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  treatment  of  Chlorosis  is,  not  the 
employment  of  medicines,  notwithstand- 
ing their  freque.  t  advantage  and  irapo^ 
tance ;  but  rather  that  which  is  hymenic ; 
in  diet,  clothing,  atmosphere,  and,  per- 
hai>s  above  all,  personal  surroundings, 
social  circumstances,  and  mental  impres- 
sions and  influences.  The  nature  and 
therapeutic  indications  of  the  malady 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression, 
that  it  is  a  neurotic  cacliexia.] 


RICKETS. 

By  "W.  Aitken,  M.D. 


I>EFTNrrroTT. — A  constitutional  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  system,  which  precedes  for  s^eral 
weeks  or  months  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the 
bones  and  of  some  of  the  solid  visceral 
organs.     The  lesion  in  the  bones  is  char- 


acterized by  irre^larity  in  their  growth, 
by  non-solidlficationof  the  growing  layers 
of  the  bone,  by  the  progressive  formation 
of  medullary  cavities  in  the  older  or  more 
mature  bone,  thus  rendering  the  bony 
laminse  thin  and  brittle  (Yirchow).  There 
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is  generally  albuminoid  (amyloid  ?)  de- 
generation of  the  spleen  and  liver. 

Stnontms.— Morbus  Puerilis  Anglo- 
rum,  the  Rickets ;'  Fagellum  Anglite  seu 
•Tabes  Anglise ;  Bhachitis  ;•  Kachitis  ;* 
Atrophium  infantum  Anglicum  ;*  CjTto- 
sis  Bachia  ;•  Cvrtonosus  ;  Talws  Pitui- 
toea;  Morbus  Auglicus ;  Osteonialachia 
infantum  ;•  Tabes  Pectorea ;  Spina  No- 
dosa ;  Raichitismus ;  Osteosarcosis ;  In- 
nutritioUssium  ;^  Oiteomalakia  ;*  Scrofula 
Rachitis;'  Rachite,  Rachitisme,  Rioucts, 
Noruire ;  En^Usche  Krankhoit,  Zwei- 
wuches;  Rachitide. 

Cattses. — As  with  other  constitutional 
diseases  so  with  Rickets,  the  transniissi- 
bility  of  a  defective  constitution  from 
parent  to  oflbpring  is  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  causation  which  brings  about 
the  cachexia  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  sys- 
tem peculiar  to  Rickets.  Wiltshire,  fVom 
personal  experience,  is  of  this  belief. 
Herring  aflSrms  true  Rickets  to  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  hereditary ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  Schonlein,  too  early  marriages^  and, 
according  to  !Kiittner,  intermarnages, 
mainly  conduce  to  its  transmission.  Sir 
W.  Jenner,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  of 
no  facts  to  prove  that  Rickets  is  heredi- 
tary. 

The  history  of  the  disease,  however, 
appears  to  snow  that  there  are  predis- 
posing causes  derived  ftom  the  parents 
or  the  nurse,  which  are  so  capable  of 
influencing  tne  health  of  the  child  as 
to  lead  in  course  of  time  to  the  estab- 
ILihment  of  the  disease  now  under  con- 
sideration. This  is  quite  different  from  a 
child  inheriting  Rickets  as  a  disease  which 
its  parents  had,  and  which  they  trans- 
mitted to  its  constitution. 

Of  predisposing  causes  derived  from  the 
parents,  the  influence  upon  children  be- 

f often  of  bodies  exhausted  from  chronic 
isease,  venereal  excesses,  or  age,  has 
been  recognized  from  very  early  times. 
An  innate  or  congenital  debility  is  thus 
imparted  to  the  infant  constitution  ;  and 
when  Rickets  becomes  a  frequent  disease 
(as,  at  one  period,  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  this  country),  its  occurrence  would 
oflen  seem  to  be  hereditary.  Vogel  says, 
the  father  of  a  rickety  child  has  acknowl- 
edged to  him  that  his  system  was  con- 
taminated by  syphilis  at  the  time  the 
child  was  begotten  ;  and  Vogel  is  also  of 


Moreover,  it  is  an  ancient  belief  which 
regards  Rickets  as  a  degenerate  form  of 
syphilis.  Nevertheless,  Sir  W.  Jennor  is 
opposed  to  the  belief  that  Rickets  is  a 
form  of  congenital  syphilis,  mainly  by  a 
consideration  of  tlie  following  facts : 
"  The  parent  who  infects  his  ofTspring 
[with  syphilis]  has  usually  contractea 
syphilis  "before  marriage,  and  the  children 
first  begotten  after  infection  are  those 
who  sufier  [from  inherited  syphilis] ; 
while,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  younger 
children  of  the  family  that  suffer  from 
Rickets— the  first-bom  being  commonly 
healthy,  though  the  later  bom  are  highly 
rickety."  Sir  "W.  Jenner  is  also  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  influence  of  the  father 
in  afl'ecting  the  liealth  of  the  children  ;  but 
he  believes  that  the  health  of  the  mother 
has  a  decided  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Rickets  in  the  child.  Of  this  he 
is  sure,  that  where  the  mother  is  of  deli- 
cate health — in  a  state  in  which  antcmia 
and  general  want  of  power  form  the 
prominent  features,  without  being  the 
subject  of  actual  disease — that  such 
mothers  give  birth  to  children  which  are 
oflen  apt  to  be  aflected  with  Rickets  to  a 
most  decided  degree,  even  although  the 
father  is  in  robust  health,  and  when  the 
hygienic  conditions  imder  which  the  chil- 
dren are  placed  may  be  most  favorable. 

With  reference  to  the  development  of 
Rickets  after  birth,  the  experience  of  Sir 
W.  Jenner  further  leads  him  to  state  that 
it  is  very  common  for  the  first,  or  the  first 
two  or  three  children,  to  be  free  from  any 
signs  of  Rickets,  and  yet  for  every  subse- 
quent child  to  be  rickety ;  andj  if  a 
woman  bear  one  rickety  child,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  all  her  subsequent  off- 
spring will  be  rickety.  This  he  #k  plains 
upon  the  following  grounds:  "That, 
among  the  poor,  the  parents  are  generally 
worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  and  worse 
Indeed,  the  larger  the  number  of  their 
children — for  the  man's  wages  remaining 
stationary,  the  calls  on  his  means  are  in- 
creased. And  among  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  larger  the  number  of  children, 
the  more  has  the  mother's  constitutional 
strength  been  taxed,  and  the  more  likely 
is  she  to  have  lost  in  general  power." 
(Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  March, 
i860.) 

The  causes  of  the  peculiar  ill-health 
which  precedes  the  expression  of  Rickets 
in  the  child  are  the  subject  of  great  differ- 
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influential  in  the  production  alike  of  Rick- 
ets and  of  other  constitutional  diseases. 
But  details  relative  to  the  specific  kind  of 
improper  food,  although  of  most  interest, 
are  the  least  known.  The  influence  of 
improper  food  has  been  fully  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Guerin  on  animals. 
On  the  other  band.  Dr.  W.  Cumin,  in  his 
article  on  Rickets  in  the  Cyclopcedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  observes,  that  whole 
broods  of  young  geese  and  ducks,  young 
pointer  and  gi-ey  hound  puppies,  and  voung 
pigs,  have  Rickets  or  the  "ki-inctets," 
when  they  have  been  continually  exposed 
to  cold  and  wet,  or  have  been  kept  in 
damp  kennels  and  sties.  Again,  M. 
Trousseau  states  that  of  a  hundred  rickety 
children,  ninety-eight  were  either  never 
Buckled  at  all,  or  were  weaned  very 
early;  while  the  experience  of  Sir  W. 
Jenner  and  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  conflrms  the 
belief  that  the  imptroper  and  unsuitable 
feeding  of  children  is  by  for  the  most  effi- 
cient cause  of  Rickets,  the  nourishment 
being  first  of  aU  deficient  during  the  period 
of  infancy,  when  the  child  does  not  get 
Bufiicicnt  from  the  mother,  either  in  the 
quantity  or  in  the  qualitv  of  the  milk  se- 
creted ;  and  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  invariably 
found  that  in  all  rickety  children  the 
parents  have  had  little  or  no  milk  for 
their  supplv,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
feed  the  children  either  partially  or  wholly 
with  food  other  than  the  milk  of  the 
mother.  The  mothers  observe  that  the 
children  never  grow  properly  from  the 


impairs 

child.  Ucre  the  evidence  of  Sir  W.  Jen- 
ner corroborates  and  completes  the  evi- 
dence 9f  Mr.  Lonsdale.  Among  the  poor. 
Sir  W.  Jenner  observes  tliat  the  children 
are  dceed  with  improper  food  even  from 
their  birth;  and  the  common  mode  of 
rearing  the  children  of  the  poor  in  London 
is  thus  described  by  him  : — "For  the  first 
two  or  three  days  after  birth  their  tender 
stomachs  are  deranged  by  brown  sugar 
and  butter,  castor-oifand  dill-water,  gruel 
and  starch-water;  as  soon  as  the  mother's 
milk  flows  they  are,  when  awake,  kept 
constantly  at  the  breast.  And  well  for 
them  if  they  are  not  again  and  again  cas- 
tor-oiled and  dill-watered,  and  even  treat- 
ed with  mercurials, — for  the  poor  have 
learned  the  omnipotent  virtues  of  gray- 
powder. 

"  After  the  first  month,  bread  and  water 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar  is  given  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  and  during  the  night  the 
child  is,  when  not  too  soundly  asleep,  con- 
stantly at  the  breast.  As  soon  as  the 
little  tll-used  creature  can  sit  erect  on  its 
mother's  arm,  it  has  at  parents'  meal- 
times 'a  little  of  what  we  have' — meat, 
potatoes,  red  herring,  fried  liver,  bacon, 


pork,  and  even  cheese  and  beer  daihr, 
and  cakes,  raw  fruits,  and  trajsh  of  t6e 
most  unwholesome  quaUty,  as  special 
treats,  or  as  provocatives  to  eat,  when  its 
stomach  rejects  its  ordinary  diet.  Then, 
instead  of  being  weaned  when  firom  ten  Uf 
twelve  months  old,  the  child  is  kept  at  the 
breast  when  the  milk  is  worse  than  use- 
less, to  the  injury  of  the  mother's  health, 
and  to  the  damage  of  its  after-brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  nopes  that  thus  keeping 
it  at  the  breast  may  retard  the  next  preg- 
nancy. The  children  are  sacrificed  th^ 
the  passions  of  the  parents  may  not  be  re- 
strained." (Med.  Times  and  Grazette, 
May  12,  1860.) 

Nevertheless,  the  causes  of  Rickets  are 
still  extremely  obscure,  as  are  the  causes 
of  all  the  constitutional  diseases.  The 
extensive  exciting  causes  referred  to  are 
common  antecedents  of  many  affections, 
and  seem  to  induce  one  or  other  of  these 
diseases,  according  to  circumstances  of 
which,  as  yet,  we  know  nothing. 

The  subject  requires  and  merits  exten- 
sive investigation,  for,  primarily  or  secon- 
darily. Rickets  causes  more  deaths  than 
any  other  disease-of  childhood  ;  and,  look- 
ing to  what  we  do  know  of  the  unhygienic 
circumstances  under  which  it  tias  been 
developed,  it  is  one  amongst  the  most 
preventible  of  diseases.  Without  doubt, 
Rickets  is  "  the  most  common,  the  most 
important,  and,  in  its  efiectSj  the  inost 
fatal  of  diseases  which  exclusively  affect 
children. "    (Jenner. ) 

[This  is  fhr  from  being  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  The  language  of  Drs. 
Meigs  and  Pepper"  corresponds  with  tlie 
general  experience  of  American  practi- 
tioners: "Rickets  must  be  a  vastly  more 
common  afiection  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  London  than  among  the  same  classes 
in  our  large  American  cities  ;  nor  can  we 
say  that  our  own  experience  agrees  with 
that  of  Jenner,  who  turther  says  that  he 
has  '  very  often  seen  it  in  the  children  of 
the  wealthy.'"  "Owing  to  the  better 
accommodations  and  larger  size  of  the 
houses,  the  better  quality  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes 
in  American  cities  as  compared  with 
European  or  English,  we  escape  to  a  great 
extent  the  ravages  of  this  fatal  disease." 
In  nine  years,  ending  with  1870,  the  nwr- 
tality  records  of  Philadelphia  reported  but 
two  deaths  fhim  Rickets.  This  is,  how- 
ever, less  important  as  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  than  the 
general  observation  of  physicians  showing 
its  comparative  rarity  m  this  country.'— 
H^] 

['  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Phil*., 
p.  633.] 

['  See  an  elaborate  paper  upon  Ricketa,  bf 
Dr.  J.  S.  Parry,  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sd- 
enoes,  April,  1872.] 
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ST3CPTOHS.  —  The  commencement  of 
Biekets  is  said  to  have  been  recognized  in 
tbe  fiBtos.  Bordenave  and  Pinel  have 
mentioaed  such  cases.  The  latter  de- 
acribee  the  case  of  a  rickety  fietus  at  the 
eighth  month,  in  which  the  distortion  of 
the  bones  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower 
limbs.  Meyer  also  more  recently  records 
a  case  of  intra-uterine  rachitis.  (^Henle 
and  Pfeufer,  Band.  vi.  {  151,  quoted  by 
Wiltshire.)  Glisstm,  Henckel,  Klein,  Lel- 
ktier,  and  other  authors  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Ciunin,  have  also  given  examples  of 
congenital  Rickets. 

Sir  W.  Jenner,  however,  in  his  exten- 
sive experience  has  never  seen  congenital 
Rickets,  but  he  has  often  heard  the  mother 
gay  that  the  rickety  deformity  of  her  child 
bad  existed  from  its  birth;  although  he 
jwoperly  attaches  no  value  to  such  asser- 
tions if*  unsupported  by  strong  confirma- 
torr  evidence. 

The  earliest  recognition  of  the  cachexia 
associated  with  Rickets  has  been  variously 
stated,  and  these  statements  have  no  doubt 
varied  with  the  opportunities  of  the  ob- 
servers for  seeing  cases  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  Opinions,  therefore,  on 
this  point  are  somewhat  conflicting. 

According  to  Jenner,  the  impairment  of 
the  general  health  (cachexia)  rarely  be- 
comes apparent  before  the  fourth  month, 
and  usually  between  the  fourth  and  twelfth 
month.  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April 
28,1860.) 

Rickets,  however,  is  rarelv  observed  be- 
fore the  seventii  month  (Cumin);  "and 
most  commonly  does  not  declare  itself  un- 
til the  child  first  begins  his  attempts  to 
walk,  or  until  he  suffers  from  the  effects 
of  the  first  dentition."  (Cyclop,  of  Pract. 
Med.,  voL  iiL  p.  616.) 

Dr.  Mason  Grood  records  that  "Rick- 
ets seldom  appears  earlier  than  the  ninth 
month  of  infancy,  and  not  often  later  than 
the  second  year. "  (Study  of  Medicine,  voL 
T.  p.  346.) 

Dr.  Copland,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  of  the  disease,  is  still  less  defi- 
nite. He  states  that  "  the  complaint  has 
been  met  with  from  the  earliest  months, 
till  approaching  puberty ;  but  it  is  most 
commonly  observed  to  commence  during 
the  Srst  dentition,  or  from  six  or  seven 
months  to  three  years  of  age.  (Med.  Diet. , 
Tol.  iii.  p.  613.) 

Dr.  Dun^lison  believes  that  children 
Me  unquestionably  bom  with  a  predispo- 
lition  to  Rickets,  although  they  rarely  ex- 
hibit any  evidence  of  the  disease  till  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  first  year ; 
and  at  first  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
90  very  slow  as  almost  to  be  impercepti- 
ble.  (Fractice  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p. 

rot) 

All  these  observers  agree,  however, 
that  the  complaint  is  one  peculiar  to  in- 
&iicy :  and,  as  such,  it  is  materially  as- 
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sociated  with  the  development  of  the 
child — perhaps,  the  conception  of  the  em- 
bryo— at  all  events,  its  phenomena  are 
inured,  and  undoubtedly,  therefore,  con- 
stitutional. Some  few  eases  occur  of  chil- 
dren born  with  disproportionate  develop- 
ment of  the  bones,  which  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  Rickets  has  been  observed  in 
the  foetus  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Copland  justly  ob- 
serves, "It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
imperfect  ossification,  and  consequently 
softened  state  of  the  bones  observed  con- 
genitallvj  should  be  viewed  as  Rickets; 
as,  in  this  disease,  there  is  a  change  in 
the  state  of  the  affected  bones,  difterent 
from  a  mere  delay  or  simple  imperfection 
of  osseous  formation.  (Loc.  cit.) 

Out  of  346  cases  of  Rickets  observed  by 
M.  Gu6rin  there  had  origin — 

Before  birth       .     . 
In  the  First  year   . 

"       Second  year 

"       Third  year 

"       Fourth  year 

"       Fifth  year 

'•       Sixth  year 

346 

Of  these,  148  were  males,  and  198  were 
females. 

From  these  records,  the  number  of  cases 
happening  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
life  very  greatly  exceeds  those  of  other 
periods  of  life ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
years  the  numbers  diminish  very  rapidly. 

It  seems  to  take  a  considerable  length 
of  time  before  tlie  phenomena  character- 
istic of  Rickets  become  so  fully  expressed 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  affection.  Accord- 
ing to  Guerin,  there  is  a  period'  of  at 
least  six  months  during  which  a  marked 
series  of  deranged  actions  succeed  each 
other.  But  while  many  of  these  are  com- 
mon to  other  diseases,  there  are  a  few 
characteristic  phenomena  which,  while 
they  occur  in  sequence,  are  so  peculiar  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  specific 
characters  of  the  disease  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  phenomena  and  symptoms  of 
Rickets,  therefore,  may  be  arranged  under 
four  classes,  namely  : — 

I^rst,  those  which  are  common  to  many 
diseases,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing 
diagnostic  of  Rickets — symptoms  which 
might  arise  from  deranged  digestion,  from 
improper  food,  or  from  tuberculosis  ;  and, 
as  Sir  W.  Jenner  observes,  they  are  symp- 
toms too  often  referred  to  "  the  irritation 
of  teething,"  or  to  the  so-called  "  infan- 
tile remittent  fever."  This  has  some- 
times been  described  as  the  precursory  or 
incubative  stage.  (Guerin,  Guersent,  Cop- 
land.) 

Sectmd,  those  which  "  at  once  mark  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  render  the  diagnosis 
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easy,  and  enable  us  to  predicate  that  the 
true  aft'ection  will  show  itself." 

Third,  the  stage  of  characteristic  defor- 
mitv. 

The  Fourth  class  of  phenomena  may  be 
of  favorable  or  unfavorable  import ;  and 
may  characterize  a  period  of  restoration 
to  health,  of  irremediable  atrophy,  or  of 
approaching  dissolution.  The  symptoms 
peculiar  to  each  of  these  stages  are  de- 
scribed from  the  writings  of  physicians 
who  have  had  extensive  experience  and 
opportunities  of  observing  this  remarkable 
disease — namely,  MM.  Gu6rin  and  Guer- 
sent  in  France,  and  Copland  and  Jenner 
in  this  country  ;  the  latter  of  whom  has 

fivcn,  from  his  own  observation,  the  most 
etailed  and  original  account  of  this  dis- 
ease that  has  ever  been  given  by  any  phy- 
sician. That  account  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
vol.  i.  for  1860. 

During  the  precursory  or  incubative 
period,  the  most  ordinary  symptoms  of 
impaired  general  health  are  those  which 
indicate  gastro-intcstinal  irritation.  The 
bowels  are  irregular  in  their  action,  some- 
times confined,  or  only  relaxed,  but  more 
commonly  there  is  diarrhcea,  with  tumid- 
ity or  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  when 
emaciation  generally  becomes  more  or  less 
obvious. 

The  stools  are  usually  unhealthy-look- 
ing, pale,  deficient  in  bile,  or  of  a  dirty- 
brown  or  leaden  color,  and  of  a  most 
offensive  odor.  In  some  respects  this  odor 
is  peculiar  in  its  restmiblance  to  rotten, 
half-decayed  meat.  Appetite  is  feeble, 
capricious,  or  entirely  lost ;  and  digestion 
is  difficult.  The  child  becomes  dull  and 
languid,  sad,  or  peevish,  and  adverse  to 
play  or  to  exert  itself  in  any  way.  There 
IS  low,  febrile  irritation  present ;  the  skin 
is  hot,  the  temper  irritable;  and,  although 
drowsy,  the  child  sleeps  but  little.  It  is 
thirsty,  and  will  drink  large  quantities  of 
water ;  if  it  has  begun  to  walk,  it  "  is 
taken  off  its  legs ;"  it  lies  atiout,  and  is 
unwillino;  to  play  or  to  be  amused,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  kind  of  action,  preferring 
to  sit  or  lie,  and  appearing  to  be  feeble  or 
indolent,  and  unable  to  use  exertion  of 
any  kind.  It  complains  of  pains  in  the 
joints  or  along  the  bones ;  the  face  be- 
comes pale,  and  the  flesh  becomes  soft 
and  flabby  ;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  and 
indicates  irritability  of  the  heart's  action; 
the  superficial  veins  become  large,  and  the 
jugular  veins  especially  are  much  dilated; 
the  hair  continues  thm  upon  the  scalp, 
and  the  fontanelle  remains  widely  open. 

But  in  each  or  all  of  these  phenomena 
there  is,  as  yet,  nothing  diagnostic  of 
Bickets.  They  may  accompany  or  usher 
in  other  maladies.  The  transition  from 
apparent  health  to  the  expression  of  these 
phenomena  is  always  gradual,  more  or 
less  slow,  and  as  Dr.  Copland  hafi  ob- 


served, some  other  disorder  or  malady 
may  mark  the  incubative  stage  of  Rickets, 
and,  overlaying  as  it  were  that  disease, 
may  render  the  possibility  of  diagnos^is 
still  more  protracted  and  difficult  He 
refers  especially  to  bronchitis,  hooping- 
cough,  and  lobular  pneumonia,  and  thux, 
instead  of  beginning  abruptly,  Rickets 
may  commence  and  progress  most  insidi- 
ously, so  that  the  mother  cannot  say 
when  her  child  first  began  to  suffer,  and 
often  the  deformity  and  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  bones  are  the  earliest  abnor- 
mities she  observes. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  W.  Jenner,  from 
very  extensive  experience,  has  at  last 
been  able  to  identify  three  very  distinct 
symptoms  as  commonly  present  during 
the  approaching  development  of  Rickets, 
which  at  once  mark  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  which  render  the  diagnosis 
easy,  and  enable  us  to  predicate  that  the 
bone  affection  will  show  itself. 

These  symptoms  ought,  therefore,  to 
stand  as  they  here  stand — by  themselves 
in  the  second  class  of  phenomena.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  symptoms  are 
as  follow : — 

(a)  Prn/uae  perspiration  of  the  head ;  or  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  avd  up}>er  part  of  the 
chest.  Not  uncommonly,  says  Sir  "W. 
Jenner,  "it  is  because  this  symptom  has 
arrested  the  mother's  attention  that  she 
seeks  medical  aid.  She  uses  the  strongest 
terms  to  express  the  amount  of  perspira- 
tion :  '  It  stands  in  large  drops  on  his 
forehead  I'  'It  runs  in  streams  down  his 
face  I'  '  His  head  is  all  of  a  reek  I'  '  The 
pillow  is  soaked  I'  It  is  especially  when 
the  child  sleeps  that  these  copious  perspi- 
rations of  the  head  occur,  but  they  are  not 
infrequent  at  other  times,  as  when  the 
child  is  at  the  breast,  or  even  resting  its 
head  on  the  mother's  arm.  A  little  in- 
creased exertion  or  a  little  increased  tem- 
perature may  induce  them  at  any  time." 
(Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  28, 1860.) 
Such  perspirations  are  extremely  weak- 
ening and  colliquative  during  sleep,  and 
when  they  occur  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  scalp  are  generally  large  and  fiill,  the 
jugular  veins  much  dilated,  and  some- 
times the  carotid  arteries  may  be  felt 
strongly  pulsating.  (Copland,  Jenner.) 
While  the  skin  generally  may  be  moist 
during  the  day,  during  the  night  the  ab- 
domen and  extremities  are  usually  dry 
and  hot,  at  the  time  when  the  head,  face, 
and  neck  are  bathed  in  perspiration. 

(6)  The  second  symptom  recorded  by 
Sir  W.  Jenner  as  specially  indicating  the 
general  derangement  which  is  the  precur- 
sor of  the  rickety  deformity  of  the  bones, 
is  the  desire  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  little 
mitient  to  be  cool,  particitlarly  at  night. 
The  child  kicks  the  bed-clothes  off,  or 
throws  its  naked  legs  on  the  counter-pane. 
"  He  is  always  catching  cold,  because  he 
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will  lie  without  any  clothes  at  night,"  is 
the  constant  language  of  the  mother  in 
such  cases.  Sir  W.  Jenner  says  he  has 
often  gone  into  the  wards  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  after  the  children  have 
been  some  time  asleep,  and  seen  the  rick- 
ety ones  lying'  exposed ;  he  has  been 
assured  by  the  nur.ses  that  they  had  put 
the  bed-clothes  over  them  again  and 
again,  to  but  little  purpose;  and  this 
even  in  cold  weather,  when  the  other 
children  were  well  covered,  "  During 
this  restlessness  at  night  the  little  patient 
may  be  seen  frequently  to  bore  its  head 
into  the  pillow,  or  to  rub  the  back  of  the 
head  on  the  place  where  it  rests.  When 
it  wakes  in  the  morning,  it  will  cry  if  the 
occiput  is  pressed,  or  when  the  bead  is 
lifted  up  and  washed.  If  the  head  is 
examined  it  will  generally  be  found  more 
or  less  denuded  or  hair.  The  whole  skull 
feels  thinner  than  usual,  as  if  distended 
like  a  bladder,  or  it  is  flattened  behind, 
at  the  vertex,  and  protuberant  in  front." 
The  cranial  bones  may  now  be  found 
"very  soft  in  certain  points,  yielding 
elasticallv,  like  card-b«ara,  beneath  pres- 
sure, and  giving  the  feeling  as  if  the  skull 
might  be  bent  upwards  oy  the  finger- 
points  upon  the  brain."  (Wiltshire.) 
Tnis  rachitic  softening  of  the  cranium  has 
been  now  shown  to  be  extremely  com- 
mon ;  and,  in  extreme  Bickets,  is  gene- 
ralW  the  first  manifestation  of  the  disease, 
80  &r  as  the  bones  are  concerned.  (El- 
»ser,  Widtman,  Wiltshire.) 

(c)  The  third  characteristic  symptom 
referred  to  by  Sir  W.  Jenner  is  general 
teaderaess.  "  The  child  cannot  be  moved 
without  its  utterinw  a  cry ;  pressure  on 
any  part  of  its  body  is  followed  by  like 
evidence  of  suflFering."  "He  is  tender 
all  over,"  says  the  mother;  or,  '"I  can't 
think  what  has  come  to  the  child ;  if  I  do 
but  touch  him  he  cries."  The  condition 
contrasts  most  forcibly  with  that  of  a 
child  in  health.  "A  child  in  health," 
tays  Sir  W.  Jenner,  "  delijghts  in  move- 
ments of  every  kind.  It  joys  to  exercise 
erery  muscle.  Strip  a  child  of  a  few 
months  old,  and  see  how  it  throws  its 
lunbs  in  every  direction ;  it  will  raise  its 
head  from  the  place  on  which  it  lies,  coil 
itself  round,  and  grasping  a  foot  with  both 
hands  thrust  it  into  its  mouth  as  far  as 
possible,  as  though  the  great  object  of  its 
existence  at  that  moment  were  to  turn 
it»eU'  inside  out.  The  child  suffering 
severely  from  the  general  cachexia  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  progressive 
stages  of  the  bone-disease  in  Bickets, 
ceases  its  gambols,  it  Ues  with  outstretch- 
ed limbs  as  quietly  as  possible,  for  volun- 
tarj-  movements  produce  pain. ' '  But  not 
only  is  the  child  unwilling  to  be  moved, 
it  is  often  in  terror  lest  it  may  be  moved, 
and  it  will  cry  at  the  approach  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  dance  it, 


and  whose  presence  was  wont  to  afford 
the  child  extreme  pleasure.  (Stiebel,  Jen- 
ner.) 

Dr.  Copland,  howeverj  would  be  still 
more  convinced  if  a  series  of  symptoms 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  set  of 
pathognomonic  signs  of  Bickets,  were  su- 
peradded to  the  three  characteristic  sets 
of  phenomena  just  described. 

When  with  the  phenomena  already  men- 
tioned, the  urine  is  more  abundant  than 
in  health,  and  when  it  deposits  a  copious 
calcareous  sediment,  or  abounds  in  the 
phosphates,  then  the  early  or  precursory 
stage  of  the  complaint  may  be  considered 
as  already  present ;  and  it  is  in  this  stage 
especially  that  the  salts  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  urine. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  child  becomes  more  and 
more  significant  of  the  disease.  It  ac- 
quires a  peculiarly  staid,  steady,  or  sedate 
aspect.  Its  natural  lively  expression  is 
replaced  by  one  of  languor,  of  pensiveness. 
and  of  age.  Its  face  grows  broad  and 
square  ;  and  when  the  cliild  is  placed  up- 
right on  its  mother's  arm,  it  sits  (as  she 
says)  "all  of  a  heap."  Its  spine  bends, 
and  its  muscles  are  too  weak  to  keep  it 
erect.  The  head  thus  comes  to  sink  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  the  face  turns  a 
little  upwards.  These  symptoms,  which 
Sir  W.  Jenner  has  so  caretuUy  and  mi- 
nutely detailed,  as  a  painting  from  the 
life,  are  so  very  rarely  correctly  inter- 
preted, and  their  signincance  so  uttle  ap- 
preciated, that  he  has  subjoined  the  fol- 
lowing case  in  illustration  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  remarkable  disease  : — 

"A.  v.,  aged  3 J,  a  male.  His  present 
ailment  commenced  about  four  months 
since,  shortly  after  a  '  severe  cold  on  the 
chest,'  with  the  following  83rmptoms: — 
heat  of  skin,  especially  at  night ;  thirst ; 
loss  of  appetite  ;  profuse  sweating  about 
the  head;  extreme  tenderness  of  the  whole 
body,  so  that  he  could  not  be  touched 
without  crying  from  the  pain  it  caused 
him  ;  relaxed  Dowels,  the  stools  being,  to 
use  the  mother's  own  words,  '  stinking,' 
a  '  rotteny  smell ;'  a  desire  to  lie  exposed 
at  night— again  to  use  the  mother's  words, 
'  even  in  that  bitter  cold  weather  he  would 
never  lie  covered  over  ;  in  the  previous 
winter  he  liked  to  lie  warm. '  Although 
he  had  long  run  alone,  he  was  soon '  taken 
off  his  legs.'" 

Present  State.— "Bather  thin ;  muscles 
very  flabby  ;  evident  tenderness  of  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities.  The  muscles 
seem  to  partake  of  the  tenderness,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  as  tender  as  those 
of  the  thighs.  Sits  in  his  chair,  unwilling 
to  move  from  morning  to  night.  Cries  If 
his  brothers  or  sisters  approach  him. 
Feverish  at  night;  throws  his  clothes  off; 
sweats  over  the  head  profusely  ;  the  per- 
spiration is  limited  to  the  bead ;  appetite 
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very  small ;  bowels  act  once  a  day,  but 
stools  very  offensive.  Intellect  decidedly 
less  acute  than  that  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  was  at  the  same  age.  Head  large, 
square.  He  cut  all  his  teeth  long  before 
his  illness  commenced.  Spine  curved 
backwards  from  about  the  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebra to  the  sacrum,  and  forward  from 
first  to  last  cervical  vertebrae.  Bibs  very 
soft,  so  that  there  is  great  recession  of 
each  rib  where  it  joins  the  costal  cartilage 
at  each  inspiration.  Physical  signs  of 
trifling  catarrh.  Very  little  enlargement 
of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  No  en- 
largement  of  glands,  fiver,  or  spleen." 
(Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  28, 1860, 
p.  416.) 

The  next  set  of  phenomena  which  chal- 
lenge attention  in  cases  of  Bickets  are 
those  which  are  associated  with  the  char- 
acteristic deformity  of  the  skeleton,  when 
the  consequences  of  the  bone  disea<!e  are 
superadded  to  the  general  derangement  of 
the  system.  If  the  general  ill-health  be 
severe  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of 
parents,  it  will  not  seem  to  have  lasted 
long  before  the  deformities  of  the  bones 
begin  to  show  themselves ;  and  if  the 
general  ill-health  be  very  much  expressed, 
the  softening  of  the  bones  will  be  so  great 
as  to  render  the  deformities  more  remark- 
able than  the  mere  enlargement  of  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones — usually  so  charac- 
teristic an  appearance  ;  and  the  younger 
the  child  the  softer  usually  are  the  bones. 
"With  increasing  pallor  of  the  skin  and 
flabbiness  of  the  muscles,  the  extremities 
of  the  long  bones  (such  as  those  of  the 
ankles  and  wrists,  and  the  sternal  ends  of 
the  ribs)  indicate,  by  a  swollen  and 
knobby,  or  double-jointed  appearance, 
that  the  lesions  of  the  skeleton  are  ad- 
vancing so  as  to  cause  the  deformities 
characteristic  of  Kickets.  The  lowermost 
ends  of  the  long  bones  then  begin  to  yield, 
especialhr  those  of  the  lower  limbs ;  and 
hence,  if  the  child  has  been  able  to  walk, 
it  can  no  longer  do  so.  The  bones  gradu- 
ally change  their  form.  Those  of  the 
lower  extremity  become  bent,  so  that  the 
convexity  of  the  curvature  is  forwards  and 
outwards,  and,  of  course,  the  concavity 
inwards  and  backwards.  The  femora  are 
sometimes  curved  forwards,  so  that  the 
convexity  is  forwajxls ;  and  this  forward 
curvature  is  produced  before  the  child 
walks,  simply  by  the  weight  of  the  legs 
and  feet — the  lower  portion  of  the  limbs 
hanging  pendent  firom  the  knee-joint,  as 
the  child  sits  in  its  mother's  lap  or  on  a 
chair.  The  soft  femur  then  yields,  so  that 
it  is  curved  forwards.  After  the  child 
walks,  the  weight  of  its  body  mainly  de- 
termines the  curvature  of  the  thigh-bones; 
the  curvature  is  then  apt  to  m  mainly 
outwards,  and  the  curve  which  existed 
before  walking  will  be  exaggerated.  In 
some  cases  the  heads  of  the  femora  will 


be  bent  at  an  obtuse  or  acute  angle  to  the 
shaft.  More  often,  therefore,  like  the 
tibiae,  they  are  curved  so  that  the  con- 
vexity is  forwards  and  outwards.  When 
the  tibiee  curve  before  the  child  walks,  it 
is  an  exaggeration  only  of  the  normal 
curve  of  the  tibiae  in  the  young  child,  and 
is  produced  as  the  child  sits  cross-tegged, 
leaning  on  to  the  floor  or  bed  with  the 
outer  malleolus.  The  bones  which,  in 
health,  seem  to  be  the  strongest,  may 
be  bent  b^  the  most  trifling  force ;  and  if 
this  force  is  constantly  appued,  so  wiU  the 
bending  and  deformity  become  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  the  direction  of  the 
curves  will  depend  on  circumstances  which 
determine  the  point  on  which  the  chief 
amount  of  pressure  is  brought  to  bear. 

If  the  disease  becomes  developed  during 
the  later  periods  of  childhood,  the  knees 
are  then  generally  bent  inwards,  and  the 
feet  thrown  outwards.  The  knees  thus 
press  against  each  other,  and  the  child 
rests  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  foot ;  but 
the  continued  curvature  outwards  of  both 
femora  and  tibiae  may  cause  the  knees  to 
be  separated  to  ai>  unnatural  distance. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  limbs  then  form 
irregular  curvatures,  with  the  convexities 
outwards,  and  generally  greatest  at  or 
near  the  knees.     (Cropland. ) 

The  spine  is  so  bent  that  the  cervical 
anterior  curve  is  increased.  The  fece  is 
thus  directed  upwards,  and  the  head  fells 
backwards  ;  and  this  deformity  becomes 
the  more  strongly  marked  according  as 
the  muscular  debility  is  the  greater.  "When 
this  muscular  debility  is  extreme,  the  head 
is  no  longer  supported.  It  therefore  falls 
forwards  or  backwards  as  circumstances 
may  determine — waggles  about,  in  feet, 
not  unlike  a  button  loosely  attached  to  a 
garment. 

There  ate  two  characteristic  curvatures 
of  the  spine  to  be  distinguished,  accord- 
ing as  the  child  is  able  or  unable  to  walk. 
If  the  child  is  unable  to  walk,  there  is  a 
posterior  curvature  of  the  spine,  com- 
mencing at  the  first  dorsal,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  child  is  able  to  walk, 
then  this  posterior  curvature  is  limited  to 
the  dorsal  region,  but  is  combined  with 
an  anterior  curvature  in  the  lumbar 
re^on.  This  posterior  curvature  in  the 
child  yet  in  arms  is  sometimes  so  extreme, 
that  Sir  W.  Jenner  has  known  it  to  be 
mistaken  for  angular  curvature ;  and,  as 
it  may  be  so  easily  mistaken,  he  gives  the 
following  details  as  to  how  tne  (Curvature 
of  Bickets  may  be  distinguished  ftvm 
angular  curvature : — 

"  If  a  child  he  held  by  the  upper  part 
of  its  trunk,  the  weight  of  tne  lower 
limbs  will  usually  remove  the  rickety 
curve,  and  it  may  certainly  be  slTaipht- 
ened,  if  the  nurse  hold  the  child  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the'phy- 
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sician  raises  the  lower  limb  with  one 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  places  the 
other  on  the  curved  spine."  (Medical 
Times,  March  17,  18600 

These  curvatures  in  Rickets  are  merely 
exaggerations  of  the  natural  curve  of  the 
spine,  which  always  more  or  less  exists 
when  a  child  of  tliree  or  four  months  old 
sits  unsupported  on  the  nurse's  arm. 
Lateral  curvatures,  in  the  young  child, 
are  thus  less  common  than  those  which 
are  antero-posterior.  Their  direction  in 
Rickets,  however,  is  mainly  determined 
by  the  position  which  may  be  accident- 
ally assumed  by  the  child  ;  and,  as  Sir  W. 
Jenner  points  out,  if  the  child  be  carried 
constantly  on  the  left  arm,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  lateral  curvature,  and  the  con- 
vexity of  the  curve  will  be  towards  the 
left.  Dr.  Copland  gives  the  result  of  bis 
experience  in  favor  of  the  curve  of  the 
spine  being  in  general  outwards ;-  but  it  is 
sometimes  also  lateral,  outwards  in  the 
back  or  between  the  shoulders,  where  the 
curvature  is  also  to  one  side,  and  to  the 
opposite  side  in  the  lumljar  region,  where 
also  there  is  sometimes  a  curvature  in- 
wards. 

The  curvatures  of  the  spine,  especially 
those  outwards,  are  generally  associated 
with  a  flattening  of  the  ribs  laterally. 
(Diet,  of  Medicine,  voL  iii.  p.  644.)  The 
deformity  entailed  upon  the  thorax  thus 
comes  to  be  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  physician,  because  it  is  the 
one  which  is  associated  with  the  greatest 
distress  and  impediment  to  the  functions 
of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  back  is  flatten- 
ed, the  ribs  being  at  an  acute  an^le  where 
the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions  unite.  Be- 
neath each  axilla  there  is  a  large  con- 
cavity or  hollow,  instead  of  the  normal 
rounded  form.  At  this  part  the  lateral 
diameter  of  the  thorax  is  the  greatest, 
and  the  ribs  pass  forwards  and  inwards 
flrom  their  angles  to  the  points  where 
they  unite  with  their  cartilages,  so  that 
on  the  line  of  junction  of  the  ribs  with 
their  cartilages  the  lateral  diameter  of  the 
thorax  is  the  least ;  the  cartilages  curv- 
ing outwards  before  turning  in  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  sternum.  The  ster- 
num is  thus  thrown  forwards,  and  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax 
comes  to  be  abnormally  great ;  the  sides 
of  the  chest  are  compressed,  the  dorsal 
spine  pushed  outwards  (backwards  ?),  and 
the  sternum  outwards  (forwards  ?) ;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  chest  from  left  to 
riiiht  beinff  thus    diminished,  while  the 


above  downwards,  on  the  antero-lateral 
aspect  of  the  chest,  and  extend  firom  the 
first  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  rib ;  and  the 
deepest  part  of  the  furrow  is  just  outside 
the  knobs  which  are  formed  where  the 
ribs  and  cartilages  unite.  The  ftirrow 
extends  further  down  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  side  ;  but  it  is  deeper  over  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side ;  the  heart  and  the  liver  re- 
spectively supporting,  to  some  extent, 
their  corresponding  ribs.  The  points  of 
maximum  recession  correspond  to  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  The  chest 
expands  again  considerably  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  nipple,  the  chest  walls 
being  borne  outwards  by  the  liver,  stom- 
ach, and  spleen.  At  each  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  during  the  act  of  inspiration, 
the  riljs  recede  wliere  they  are  softest,  at 
the  part  where  ossification  is  deficient, 
and  the  furrows  on  the  chest,  described  by 
Sir  W.  Jenner,  are  the  consequence  ;  and, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  ends  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  so  is  the  sternum  car- 
ried outwards.  It  is  also  a  characteristic 
sign  of  the  deformity  in  the  rickety  thorax, 
as  Sir  W.  Jenner  naa  pointed  out,  that 
the  line  of  recession  corresponds  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
stomach,  these  organs  preventing  reces- 
sion during  the  act  of  inspiration.  The 
Erecordial  region  thus  also  apparently 
ulges,  and  the  chest-walls  covering  the 
heart  do  not  recede  so  much  as  on  the 
opposite  side.  Therefore,  the  left  side  ap- 
pears much  fuller  than  the  right,  and  the 
precordial  region  appears  abnormally  full. 
(Jenner.) 

The  curvatures  of  the  humerus,  clavi- 
cles, ulna,  and  radius,  require  some  notice. 
Although  the  bones  of  the  upper  extrem- 
ity are  said  to  be  much  less  frequently 
curved  than  those  of  the  lower,  still  the 
humerus  is  sometimes  bent  at  an  angle 
lust  where  the  deltoid  is  inserted ;  simply 
in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  arms 
bending  the  softened  bone  when  the  limb 
is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid. 
The  curvature  of  the  humerus  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  efibrts  which  the 
child  makes  to  support  itself  by  the  aid 
of  its  arms  while  it  sits.  It  rests  on  the 
open  palms  of  its  hands,  and  thus  throws 
a  large  share  of  its  weight  ofi"  the  trunk 
on  to  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  the  fore-, 
arm.  Thus  also  the  radius  and  ulna 
come  to  be  twisted  by  pronation  of  the 
Xialms  as  well  as  curved  outwards. 
After  the  bones  of  the  lower  extrem- 
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from  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation. 
The  first  curve  is  forwards  aud  somewhat 
upwards ;  the  second  curve  is  backwards. 
These  curves  are  produced  partly  by  the 
weight  of  the  arms  on  the  humeral  end  of 
the  clavicle — the  sternal  end  bein^  sup- 
ported by  the  muscles  just  mentioned, 
and  by  its  li^ments.  But  the  main 
agent  in  effecting  the  curves  of  the  clavi- 
cle is  the  force  which  bears  upon  it  when 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  thrown  on  the 
upper  extremities,  as  the  child  sits  with 
the  palms  of  its  hands  resting  on  the 
ground ;  or  as  it  crawls  about  on  the  floor. 
(Jenner.)  Many  of  these  deformities  are 
thus  traceable  to  the  manner  of  carrying 
or  placing  the  child,  or  to  the  weight  of 
its  uody,  acting  on  different  parts  of  the 
softened  skeleton,  when  the  child  at- 
tempts to  stand,  walk,  or  sit,  or  when  it 
crawls  about  on  ita  hands  and  knees. 
Some  deformities,  again,  like  those  of  the 
thorax,  are  mainly  influenced  by  the  acts 
of  respiration  and  atmospheric  pressure, 
counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  outwards 
of  the  intra-thoracic  and  abdominal  solid 
viscera.    (Jenner.) 

The  flat  bones,  like  those  of  the  head 
and  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  the  scapula, 
and  the  pelvic  bones,  are  also  more  or 
less  affected,  and  give  rise  to  character- 
istic deformity  in  Rickets. 

The  deformities  of  the  head  in  Bickets 
are  thus  distinguished  by  Sir  W.  Jen- 
ner:— 

"  Ist.  By  the  length  of  time  the  anterior 
fontanelle  remains  open.  In  the  healthy 
child,  it  closes  completely  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  year.  In  the  rick- 
ety child,  it  is  often  widely  open  at  that 
period. 

"2d.  By  thickening  of  the  bones.  This 
is  usually  most  perceptible  just  outside  the 
sutures — the  situation  of  the  sutures  being 
indicated  by  deep  furrows. 

"3d.  By  the  relative  length  of  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  head. 

"  4th.  By  the  height,  squareness,  and 
projection  of  the  forehead. 

"The  first  two  of  these  peculiarities  of 
the  rickety  head  are  the  result  of  the 
affection  of  the  bones:  the  last  two  are 
due  chiefly  to  disease  of  the  cerebrum." 

As  a  whole,  the  head  of  the  child  in 
Bickets  is  generally  unusually  large,  the 
vertex  flattened,  and  the  forehead  promi- 
nent, broad,  and  square,  with  considerable 


The  process  of  dentition  is  invariably 
arrested  or  delayed  in  rickety  children ; 
and  if  the  teeth  have  formed,  they  soon 
decay  ;  or  they  early  fall  from  their  sock- 
ets. Sir  W.  Jenner  has  seen  the  incisor 
teeth  fall  from  the  jaws  before  the  second 
molars  of  the  first  set  had  made  their  way 
throui;h  the  gums.  So  important  is  the 
knowledge  toM  got  from  the  progress  of 
dentition,  that  Sir  W.  Jenner  lays  down 
the  following  rule  of  practice,  namely : — 

"If  a  child  pass  over  the  ninth  month 
without  teeth,  you  should  carefully  in- 
quire for  the  cause.  It  may  be  that  an 
acute  illness  has  retarded  dentition.  It 
may  be  (but  this  is  very  rare)  that  there 
is  some  condition  of  the  gum  which  inter- 
feres with  the  advance  of  the  teeth.  It 
may  be  (and  this  is  infinitely  the  most 
common  cause  of  late  dentition)  that  the 
child  is  rickety  ;  tail  not  then,  when  called 
to  a  child  in  whom  the  teeth  are  late  in 
appearing,  to  look  if  it  be  rickety,  for  if 
you  do  &il  to  look  for  Rickets,  you  will 
most  likely  attribute  to  the  irritation  of 
teething  symptoms  which  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  rickety  diathesis — the  late 
dentition  in  Rickets  being  in  itself  merely 
a  symptom  of  the  general  disorder.  The 
rickety  deformities  may  be  very  trifling, 
and  yet  the  teeth  considerably  retarded 
in  their  development."  (Medical  Times 
and  Grazette,  April  7, 1860.) 

The  scapulae  are  in  a  few  instances  so 
deformed  as  to  embarrass  more  or  less  the 
movements  of  the  shoulder.     (Copland.) 

With  regard  to  the  pelvis,  its  form 
varies  in  rickety  children  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  its  component  bones 
are  compressed  by  the  spine  and  superin- 
cumbent parts  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
heads  of  the  thigh  bones  on  the  other. 
The  direction  of  the  forces  which  are  thus 
constantly  influencing  the  form  of  the 
pelvis  and  shape  of  its  component  bones, 
vary  as  the  child  is  the  greater  part  of  its 
time  lying,  sitting,  crawling  on  all-fours, 
walking,  or  shuffling  along  on  the  floor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  pelvis 
varies  also  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child  when  the  compressing  forces  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  walls  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  consequent  differences  in  the  de- 
gree of  ossification  of  the  pelvic  bones — 
the  cartilages  being  less  yielding  than  the 
bones.  Irie  rickety  pelvis  is  therefore 
extremely  variable  as  to  shape,  and  is 
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be  pushed  upwards ;  and  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  may  thus  be  variously  altered  in 
form,  and  diminished  in  its  diameters. 

The  progress  of  deformity,  in  relation 
to  the  Older  in  vrhich  the  individual  bones 
are  affected,  has  been  attempted  to  be 
laid  down  by  Guerin  ;  but  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  Rickets  is  a  constitutional 
diaease,  and  therefore  one  affecting  the 
whole  system  generally,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  bones  are  affected  as  one 
organ,  and  are  variously  deformed  accord- 
ing to  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
dnnimstances  already  mentioned.  No 
one  bone,  therefore,  is  ever  affected  with- 
out all  of  them  suffering ;  and  the  deform- 
ities may  manifest  themselves  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  hones,  or  oy 
softening  of  the  bones,  or  both,  in  a  vari- 
able degree.  K  a  child  is  the  subject  of 
Rickets  before  it  walks,  the  ribs,  clavi- 
eles,  and  upper  extremities  become  de- 
fonned ;  wmie  the  tibiae  escape  bowing, 
nnless  the  child  sits  so  as  to  press  upon 
them.    ( Jenner. ) 

In  a  child  suffering;  from  Rickets,  the 
large  size  of  the  wrists  is  generally  the 
first  deformity  which  attracts  attention. 
The  costal  ends  of  the  ribs,  the  malleoli 
at  the  ankles,  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna,  and  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  gen- 
enlly,  are  all  simihirly  cnlar^^td.  This 
enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  hones,  and 
the  softening,  however,  do  not  progress 
in  an  equal  degree,  either  condition  being 
often  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  or 
prepress  of  tne  other ;  and  Sir  W.  Jenner 
has  also  observed,  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  the  thoracic  deformity  lessen 
at  the  time  the  legs  are  bending — a  cir- 
camstance  which  he  considei-s  due  to  the 
disease  having  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  muscular  power  having  increased,  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  child  walking  before 
the  bones  of  the  leg  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body.  (Med.  Times, 
April  7,  1860.) 

The  extreme  deformity  which  results 
from  Rickets  is  not  only  very  common 
among  the  poor,  but  it  is  not  so  uncommon 
u  Im  been  supposed  among  the  rich. 
(Jenner.)  "All  degrees  of  softening  of 
the  bones  may  be  seen,  from  that  in  which 
the  ribs  only  yield  to  extraordinary  forces 
(as  during  bronchitis,  and  then  only  suffi- 
ciently to  flatten  the  antero-lateral  aspect 
of  the  chest),  to  that  in  which  the  ribs 
yield  at  evei^  inspiration ;  all  degrees  of 
enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs  and  of 
the  long  bones— from  that  where  one  might 
mamtain  that  the  enlargement  was  only 
that  proper  to  the  child,  to  that  in  which 
the  projections  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
thorax  and  the  enlargement  of  the  wrist 
would  strike  the  most  careless  observer." 
(Jenner,  loc.  cit.)  The  consequences  of 
the  bone-disease  are  often  attended  with 
extreme  distress  to  the  child,  and  are  thus 
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described  in  the  eloquent  word-painting 
of  Sir  W.  Jenner :  "  It  is  strange  to  see  a 
little  child  sitting  placidly  on  the  bed, 
without  moving  for  hours  together— its 
legs  placed  so  as  to  escape  pretoure,  its 
spine  bowed,  its  head  thrown  backward, 
the  chief  weight  of  its  body  cast  on  its 
arms ;  and  to  know  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  calm,  the  tiny  tiling  is  in- 
deed lighting  the  battle  of  life :  for  it  is 
striving  with  all  the  energy  it  has  to  keep 
in  constant  action  every  one  of  its  muscles 
of  inspiration— endeavoring  so  to  supply 
the  mechanical  defects  of  its  respiratory 
apparatus,  due  to  the  softening  of  the 
ritm.  It  wants  no  toys.  It  is  the  best  of 
children  if  you  only  leave  it  alone ;  move 
it,  and  you  inflict  pain  on  its  tender 
frame ;  show  it  the  horse  or  the  doll  that 
was  once  its  delight,  and  it  turns  dway  its 
head  or  stares  vacantly :  to  notice  would 
divert  its  attention  too  much  from  the 
performance  of  those  respiratory  move- 
ments which  are  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence." (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1860, 
p.  416.) 

Amongst  the  phenomena  which  are  sig- 
nificant of  Rickets,  the  condition  of  the 
intellect  has  been  generally  described  as 
precocious.  Both  Copland  arid  Jenner, 
however,  agree  that  such  is  not  always 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  child  con- 
tinues dull,  taciturn,  or  stupid,  or  even 
idiotic ;  and,  in  children  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  extreme  Rickets,  intellectual  ca- 
pacity and  power  are  always  deficient; 
and  the  mental,  like  the  muscular  power, 
retrogrades  as  the  constitutional  ill  nealth 
of  Rickets  continues  to  progress.  The 
error  regarding  precocity  of  intellect  is 
variously  explained  away.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  believed  that  the 
openness  of  the  sutures — by  allowing  the 
circulation  within  the  cranium,  and  the 
development  of  the  brain,  to  advance  un- 
impeded, and  even  at  an  increased  rate — 
has  permitted  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to 
expand  unduly;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
the  closing  of  the  sutures,  and  the  conse- 
quent unyielding  state  of  the  cranial 
bones,  has  been  thought  to  confine  and 
embarrass  the  growth  and  functions  of 
the  brain,  and  so  occasion  deficiency  of 
the  intellect  rather  than  precocity.  But 
again,  according  to  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Copland,  precocity  of  intellect  has  not 
always  been  found  to  exist  in  Rickets  in 
connection  with  openness  of  the  sutures, 
nor  has  stupiditjr  been  concurrent  with 
their  closure.  Sir  W.  Jenner's  explana- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  more  satisfactonr. 
Speaking  generally,  he  believes  that  the 
mother's  opinion  must  be  well  weighed 
before  it  is  received  as  correct.  She  is  apt 
to  believe  her  child  is  very  clever — quite  a 
prodigy — when  it  is  only  a  few  degrees 
removed  from  an  idiot.  "The  rickety 
child,  separated,  in  consequence  of  ita 
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physical  defects,  from  other  children,  and 
thrown  necessarily  much  into  the  society 
of  adults,  catches  their  tricks  of  expres- 
sion, their  phrases,  and  even  perliaps 
some  of  their  ideas:  and  hence  it  is 
thought,  by  the  mother  especially,  to 
have  a  larger  intellect  than  other  chil- 
dren." (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  loc. 
cit^ 

General  Symptoms  of  Bickets  during  the 
Progress  of  the  Bone  Deformity.  —  The 
morbid  conditions  which  existed  during 
the  developmental  stage  of  the  disease 
continue  throughout  the  period  when  the 
bones  soften  and  the  body  becomes  de- 
formed. The  abdomen  continues  tumid, 
sometimes  increases  in  size,  and  is  often 
tympanitic.  Emaciation  progresses ;  the 
muscles  of  the  Umbs  become  nabby ;  they 
lose  their  povrer;  they  waste  and  diminish 
in  bulk  and  volume.  This  loss  of  power, 
however,  is  infinitely  greater  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  muscles.  In  proof  of  this 
Sir  W.  Jenner  instances  the  case  of  a  girl, 
six  years  of  age,  who  waa  brought  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Cliildren,  in  whom  the 
loss  of  muscular  power  was  so  extreme, 
that  she  was  not  only  unable  to  stand,  but 
even  unable  to  support  herself  in  the  least 
possible  degree.  She  lay  across  the  arms 
of  the  person  who  carried  her  like  a  large 
half-stuffed  rag  dolL  When  placed  in  bed, 
she  was  incapable  of  changmg  her  posi- 
tion without  assistance;  nay,  she  could 
not  raise  her  arm  an  inch  from  the  bed. 
Even  long  aftewards,  when  greatly  im- 

E roved,  she  could  not  feed  herself,  and 
ad  to  be  tied  in  a  chair  with  her  head 
placed  on  a  pillow  at  its  back.  If  her 
head  fell  forward,  the  nurse  had  to  raise 
it;  for,  unaided,  she  could  not  Uft  her 
chin  from  her  breast.  This  child  recov- 
ered so  much  as  to  walk  about  without 
assistance ;  but  after  her  return  home  she 
unfortunately  fell  do\vn  stairs  and  was 
killed  by  the  faU.  (Med.  Times  and  Ga- 
zette, 1860,  vol.  i.  p.  410.)  Although  such 
is  an  extreme  instance  of  muscular  de- 
bility during  the  acute  stage  of  Kickets, 
yet  It  is  very  common,  as  Sir  "W.  Jenner 
observes,  to  see  children  of  two,  three,  or 
even  four  years  of  age,  who  are  quite  un- 
able to  support  themselves  in  an  erect  po- 
sition ;  and  if  a  child  has  commenced  to 
"  walk  before  it  has  become  the  subject  of 
extreme  Bickets,  it  loses  the  power  of 
walking.  The  child  continues  to  become 
more  and  more  languid  and  weak.  The 
perspirations  continue  free,  and  are  read- 
ilv  excited  to  increased  flow  on  the  least 


quick,  small,  and  weak,  so  that  slight  hec- 
tic symptoms  are  developed,  and  pains 
are  complained  of  in  all  the  bones  and 
joints.  There  is  complete  cessation  of 
growth,  particularly  of  the  bones.  Sick- 
ness and  emaciation  increase,  and  the 
child  appears  to  suffer  pains  except  when 
lying  on  the  back  quite  still.  This  stage 
of  softening  of  the  bones  and  progressive 
deformity  may  last  for  two  or  three 
months ;  and  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, when  the  disease  is  neglected,  it 
may  continue  for  years,  the  deformity 
slowly  increasing  or  remaining  in  abey- 
ance. 

The  fourth  class  of  phenomena  which 
msiy  be  recognized  in  the  history  of  cases 
of  Bickets  embraces  symptoms  wliich  may 
be  of  favorable  or  of  unfavorable  import. 
They  are  phenomena  which  characterize 
a  period  of  restoration  to  health,  of  irre- 
mediable atrophy,  or  of  approaching  dis- 
solution. 

During  this  period  various  intercturent 
affections  are  apt  to  supervene  when  the 
disease  does  not  tend  towards  recovery. 
Under  such  circumstances  emaciation 
progresses,  the  abdomen  becomes  more 
distended  and  tumid,  and  the  bowels 
more  disordered.  The  softening  and  de- 
formity of  the  bones  continue  to  increase, 
and  eventually  some  visceral  afTection  of 
the  thorax  or  of  the  abdomen,  or  of  both, 
terminates  existence.  Death  occurs  in 
Bickets  mainly  under  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions : — 

(1)  Intensity  of  the  general  cachexia, 
which,  howeverj  rarely  proves  fatal  di- 
rectly, death  bemg  in  general  due  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  morbid  states : — 

(2)  Catarrh,  with  general  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  general  bronchitis,  or  effusion 
into  the  pleura.  Mechanical  difficulties 
to  respiration  contribute  greatly  to  the 
danger  of  death  from  these  affections. 
"The  softening  of  the  ribs  renders  the 
mechanical  power  by  which  inspiration  is 
performed  so  defective,  that  the  impedi- 
ment offered  to  the  entrance  of  air  by  the 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes  cannot  be 
overcome,  and  collapse  of  large  portioiis  of 
the  lungs  follows."    (Jenner.) 

(3)  Gastro-intestinal  irritation,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands  of  the 
spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The 
enlargement  of  these  glands  is  generally 
the  result  of  albuminoid  (amyloid  ?)  infil- 
tration or  degeneration  ;  and  the  cachexia 
which  is  most  significant  of  these  affec- 
tions is  characterized  by  extreme  emacia- 
tion and  pallor  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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sarea — the  face  as  well  as  the  extremities, 
the  bands  as  well  as  the  feet,  being  (Ede- 
matous. The  deformity  of  the  bones  in 
such  cases  may  be  either  extreme  or  but 
very  moderately  expressed,  and  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  Sir  W.  Jen- 
ner,  either  precede  or  follow  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  organs.  The  lymphatic  glands, 
when  so  affected,  vary  from  a  small  size 
to  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  not  tender,  and 
never  inflamed.  They  may  be  felt  in  the 
poins,  in  the  axilla,  and  in  the  neck,  roU- 
1^  under  the  finger,  and  free  from  adhe- 
sions to  the  surrounding  tissue.  They  are 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  globate  form. 
The  spleen  is  usually  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  glands,  the  seat  of  albuminoid 
infiltration.  As  its  enlargement,  according 
to  the  experience  of  Sir  W.  Jenner,  is 
often  overlooked,  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  the  examination  of  chil- 
dren in  all  obscure  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion:—"In  every  obscure  case  of  early 
childhood  the  absence  of  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  should  be  established.  If  we 
place  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  directly 
under  the  left  twelfth  rib,  Just  outside  the 
mass  of  the  lumbar  muscles,  and  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line,  in  front  and  half-way  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, and  then  press  the  parts  forward 
with  the  right  band,  and  backwards  and 
to  the  left  with  the  left  hand— the  en- 
laived  spleen  may  always  be  readily  felt 
in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  We 
know  the  hard  mass  we  feel  to  be  the 
spleen,  by  the  Sharpness  of  its  anterior 
margin,  by  the  anterior  margin  passing 
from  under  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  ribs  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards  towards  the  median  line. 
The  obliquity  of  this  line  is  such  that 
usually,  if  continued  downwards,  it  would 
cross  the  median  line  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  I  the  anterior  edge  is  usually  nearer 
the  middle  line  in  front  in  the  child  than 
it  is  in  the  adult,  because  in  the  child 
there  is  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  not  usually, 
if  at  all,  described  in  English  books  on 
anatomy,  extending  from  the  left  side  of 
the  arch  of  the  colon  to  the  left  twelfth 
rib,  and  over  the  anterior  edge  of  this  the 
spleen  must  pass  before  it  can  extend  low 
enough  to  be  detected  by  the  hand.  This 
fold  of.  peritoneum  causes  the  enlarged 
spleen  to  lie  more  forward,  as  well  as  to 
have  a  more  oblique  position,  in  the  child 
than  in  the  adult." 

The  enlai^ed  spleen  is  still  further  dis- 
tinguished by  its  movability:  '•  If  the  en- 
largement be  great,  and  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  be  thin,  the  notch  in  the  an- 
terior margin  can  often  be  felt."  Sir  W. 
Jenner  says  that  the  liver  is  seldom  so 
greatly  enlarged  but  its  edge  feels  harder 


and  sharper  to  the  touch  than  natural. 
In  all  these  respects  the  liver  and  spleen 
correspond  in  their  characters  to  what  be- 
longs to  the  amyloid  degeneration  of  these 
organs ;  and,  as  in  that  degeneration  also, 
the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  is  not  increased. 

(4)  Sir  W.  Jenner  has  specially  called 
attention  to  the  connection  of  larynmsmut 
stridulus  with  Rickets ;  and  that  while  it 
is  an  affection  so  constantly  referred  to  the 
irritation  of  teething,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  one  expression  of  the  consti- 
tutional disease  now  under  consideration. 
In  every  case  of  laryngismus  striduhts  (save 
two)  which  has  come  within  the  experi- 
ence of  Sir  W.  Jenner,  the  child  was  the 
subject  of  Rickets.  Dr.  Wiltshire,  also, 
in  liis  account  of  "some  cerebral  affections 
of  children,"  says  that  he  has  had  abun- 
dant evidence  of  Rickets  in  cases  of  eranio- 
tabes;  and  that  in  such  cases  tetaniform 
convulsions  were  easily  propagated  to  the 
respiratory  muscles,  giving  rise  to  the  dis- 
order frequently  known  under  the  names 

,of  thymic  or  laryngeal  asthma.  Dr.  Wilt- 
shire also  examined  the  body  of  a  child 
who,  at  the  age  of  six  months,  died  of 
general  convulsions  following  laryngismus 
stridtdus.  Cranio-tabes  was  diagnosed,  and 
Dr.  Wiltshire  was  able  to  cut  off  the  cal- 
varium  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors  as 
easily  as  he  could  cut  cardboard.  The 
long  bones  could  be  bent  like  soft  wax, 
and  the  bones  of  the  skull  could  be  folded 
on  themselves  without  breaking.  From 
the  soft  and  yielding  state  of  the  bones, 
the  brain  is  liable  to  pressure  and  other 
irritation;  hence — 

(5)  Chronic  hydrocephalus  may  super- 
vene and  prove  fatal.  The  efftision  may 
be  within  the  ventricles  or  between  the 
membranes,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be 
associated  with  tubercles  on  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  A  form  of  acute 
hydrocephalus  has  been  described  as  due 
to  Rickets.    (Portal  and  Naumann.) 

(6)  Convulsions  {eklampsia)  may  prove 
fatal,  and  nothing  be  found  in  the  viscera, 
or  within  the  cranium,  to  account  for 
death.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  Is  not 
uncommon ;  and  it  is  often  strikingly  soft 
and  ansemic.     (Merle,  Wiltshire.) 

(7)  Persistent  diarrhoea  may  cause 
death ;  and  in  such  fatal  cases  it  would 
be  well  to  examine  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  intestines  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has 
undergone  amyloid  degeneration.  When 
the  case  is  prolonged,  and  becomes  chronic, 
none  of  these  intercurrent  affections  prov- 
ing fatal,  the  deformity  continues  with  no 
at^tement  in  the  general  symptoms ;  but 
oftentimes  the  sofmess  of  the  bones  dimin- 
ishes, they  lose  their  flexibility,  become 
atrophied,  and  are  readily  broken.  De- 
formity still  progresses,  recovery  rarely 
takes  place,  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood 
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and  the  general  cachexia  increase,  and 
death  usually  follows  from  some  structural 
changes  in  the  internal  organs. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  un&vorable 
import,  and  which  charact«rize  the  pro- 
gressive stage  of  Rickets,  terminating  in 
an  irremediable  atrophy,  or  in  death  ;  but 
there  is  another  set  of  phenomena  which 
characterize  a  period  of  restoration,  and 
which  are  of  favorable  import. 

Such  favorable  changes  are  mainly  indi- 
cated by  the  condition  of  the  excreta. 
"The  urine  assumes  a  more  natural  ap- 
pearance and  composition ;  the  stools  are 
more  healthy,  and  colored  more  deeply  by 
bile  ;  the  abdomen  appears  less  tumid  and 
less  tympanitic ;  the  pulse  is  less  frequent, 
and  pain  in  the  limbs  is  not  so  much 
complained  of.  The  countenance  presents 
more  animation,  and  the  hectic  or  remit- 
tent febrile  symptomSj  and  thirst,  subside 
gradually.  The  appetite  is  less  capricious, 
and  more  natural ;  and  with  the  continu- 
ance of  these  changes,  the  flesh  becomes 
firmer,  and  voluntary  motion  is  made  with 
greater  activity.  The  growth  of  the  limbs, , 
which  had  been  suspended  till  now,  pro- 
ceeds with  remarkable  vigor;  the  bones 
are  gradually  restored ;  and,  if  the  de- 
formity is  not  very  great,  it  disappears  by 
degrees :  the  curvatures  are  either  dimin- 
ished or  altogether  removed;  the  swell- 
ings of  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  subside, 
and  ossification  proceeds  with  great  rapid- 
ity— the  affected  bones  acquinng  greater 
density  and  strength  than  usual.  The 
muscles  also  acquire  a  more  powerful 
development,  so  that  persons  wno  have 
been  rickety  in  childhood  have  afterwards 
become  remarkable  for  strength."  (Cop- 
land's Medical  Dictionary,  vol.  ill.  p.  645.) 

The  Urine  in  Rickets. — The  earthy  phos- 
phates (constituents  of  bone)  have  been 
found  in  greatly  increased  amount,  both 
by  Lehmann  and  Beneke,  in  cases  of 
Bickets — a  phenomenon  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  increased  metamorphosis 
of  bone.  "It  has  not  yet  been  shown, 
however,"  writes  Dr.  Parkes,  "that  this 
is  universal,  and  Rickets  may  be  connec- 
ted sometimes  with  simply  deficient  in- 
gress of  the  earthy  salts  without  altered 
egress."  The  urine  is  commonly  pale; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Copland,  the  urea 
and  uric  acid  are  diminished,  while  the 
salts  are  increased.  A  free  acid  has  been 
sometimes  observed — said  to  be  phosphoric 
— and  a  considerable  sediment  of  oxalate 


(Copland.)  Lactic  acid  has  also  been 
found  by  Marehand,  and  by  Gorup-Besa- 
nez,  associated  with  lactates  and  a  great 
excess  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  An  hy- 
pothesis has  been  raised  on  these  obser\'a- 
tions,  namely,  that  "  an  undue  amount  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  body  dissolves  and  carries 
out  the  earthy  salts."  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Mr.  Solly  (Medico-Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol. 
XX.  p.  448)  three  or  four  times  the  usual 
amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  existed  in  the 
urine.    (Parkes,  Copland.) 

These  phenomena  have  been  described 
with  reference  to  the  extreme  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease,  but  far  less  intense 
forms  of  the  constitutional  affection  and 
disease  -of  the  bones  are  frequently  seen. 
Enlargement  of  the  carpo-radial  epiphj-ses 
and  curvature  of  the  tibia,  are  sometimes 
accompanied  with  so  plump  and  fresh  a 
qondition  of  the  child,  that  it  is  with  great 
difliculty  the  parents  can  be  induced  to 
think  there  is  anything  amiss  with  it. 
(Wiltshire.) 

Diagnosis.— The  constitutional  mani- 
festations of  Rickets  are  to  be  reco^ized 
as  distinct  from  those  of  scrofnlosis,  tu- 
berculosis, or  syphilis;  although  they 
have  by  some  been  all  regarded  as  mere 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease. To  determine  whether  similar 
maladies  are  identical,  four  things  are 
essential  to  be  known  : — (1)  a  knowledge 
of  causes ;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  sj'mptoms ; 

(3)  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of'^remedies; 

(4)  a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  appearance 
of  the  diseases  in  questiofa.  On  compar- 
ing, therefore,  the  phenomena  of  Rickets 
in  these  respects  with  the  corresponding 
phenomena  in  each  of  the  diseases  men- 
tioned, it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  differ- 
ent Bickets  is  from  either  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  general  phenomena  of  each 
disease  respectively  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  others  ;  and 
the  pathological  tendencies  of  each  are  dis- 
similar. As  shown  also  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sir  W.  Jenner,  the  pathological  ten- 
dencies of  any  one  of  these  affections  are 
rarely  manifested  by  those  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  either  of  the  others  ;  and  although 
Rickets  does  not  by  any  means  exclude 
tubercle,  yet  it  is  absolutely  unfavorable 
to  tuberculization.  Nevertheless,  rickety 
children  may  be  tubercular,  just  as  syphi- 
litic children  may  be  so.  Tuberculosis, 
also,  is  well  known  to  be  hereditary  ;  but 
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converse,  also,  may  take  expression  in  the 
fikct,  that  the  children  of  phthisical  pa- 
rents are  not  found  to  be  especially  prone 
to  Rickets  or  to  scrofulosis  ;  and  although 
Kveral  members  of  one  family  may  be  the 
subjects  either  of  Bickets,  or  of  tubercu- 
losis, or  of  scrofulosis,  it  is  comparatively 
rare  for  members  of  the  same  family  to  l>e 
the  subjects  of  more  than  one  of  these 
constitutional  affections.  Lastly,  as  will 
appear  from  what  has  gone  before,  and 
finm  what  is  to  follow,  the  cause,  the 
prognosis,  the  pathology,  the  morbid  an- 
atomy, and  the  treatment  of  each  of  these 
affections  are  different.  (Jenner,  Trous- 
seau, Merei.)  Dr.  Wiltshire,  however, 
entertains  a  modified  view,  inasmuch  as 
he  res:ards  Rickets  and  tuberculosis  as 
two  distinct  forms,  or  local  manifestations, 
of  one  general  dyscrasia — namely,  the 
scrofulous.  (Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1856, 
p.  75.) 

From  what  has  been  written,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  diagnosis  of  Rickets 
in  the  precursory  or  incubative  stage  of 
its  development  will  mainly  lie  between 
tuberculosis,  especially  of  tne  lungs,  the 
peritoneum,  or  of  the  brain,  or  cerebro- 
spinal membranes.  A  careful  observation 
of  symptoms  of  records  of  temperature,  as 
contrasted  vrith  those  given  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Einger'  relative  to  the  recognition  of  tuber- 
culosis, will  soon  show  whether  or  not  the 
phenomena  are  similar  to  those  described 
underthe  symptoms  of  Rickets.  When  the 
sternal  extremities  of  the  ribs  begin  to 
swell,  and  become  rounded  in  a  club- 
shaped  form ;  when  the  softened  sternum 
begins  to  project  more  than  it  ought;  when, 
with  increasing  pallor  of  the  skin  and  in- 
creasing flabbiness  of  muscle,  the  carpal 
epiphyses  of  the  radius  and  ulna  become 
enlarged,  and  greatly  so  in  proportion  to 
the  metacarpal  epiphyses  of  the  wrist 
bones,  so  as  to  give  a  "knotted"  or 
"double-jointed"  appearance;  then  the 
disease  may  be  surely  recognized. 

Osseous  tuberculosis  is  distinguished 
from  osseous  Rachitis  in  the  following  re- 
spects : — 

The  bones  in  both  diseases  are  loaded 
with  morbid  blood ;  but  the  blood  in 
Bickets  differs  from  that  in  tuberculosis ; 
it  is  of  a  brown  rather  tlian  of  a  bright- 
scarlet  hue,  and  resembles  chocolate  rather 
than  blood. 

The  modifications  in  the  form  and  di- 
rection of  .the  bones  are  dependent  upon 
the  weight  and  pressure  they  have  to  sus- 
tain. 

The  state  of  the  bone  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dependent  upon  a  deficiency  of  earthy 
material,  so  that  the  bones  are  uniformly 
soft. 

'  See  "On  the  Temperature  of  the  Body 
as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis  in  Phthisis  and  Tu- 
berculosis," hy  Sidney  Singer,  M.D.,  1865. 


The  bones  tend  to  produce  regular 
curves,  as  in  the  spine  and  thigh-bones ; 
and  the  pelvis  becomes  peculiarly  distort- 
ed. The  heads  and  necks  of  the  thigh- 
bones become  depressed.  The  joints  be- 
come distorted  from  a  yielding  of  their 
ligaments.  These  deformities  of  the  bones 
and  joints  ascend  progressively  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  skeleton 
^the  lower  limbs  first  yielding  to  the 
superincumbent  weij^ht.    (Stanley.) 

There  are  peculiarities  also  in  the  indi- 
vidual bones.  They  tend  to  form  exosto- 
ses. The  development  and  nutrition  seem 
to  be  vitiated  from  a  peculiar  cause  in  Ra^ 
chitis,  different  from  that  in  tuberculosis. 

Rachitis  and  tuberculosis  are  rarely  as- 
sociated ;  and  tul^ercle  is  less  frequently 
found  in  children  who  have  died  from 
Rickets,  than  in  those  who  have  died  from 
other  diseases.  (Ancel  on  Tuberculosis, 
pp.  31,  32.) 

A  diagnosis  is  also  to  be  established 
between  the  true  Rickets  and  that  soften- 
ing of  the  bones  in  adults  to  which  the 
name  of  osteomalacia,  or  mollities  ossium, 
has  been  given.  In  true  Bickets,  if  the 
patient  survives,  re-ossification  or  hard- 
ening of  the  bones  is  certain  to  take  place; 
but  osteomalacia  is  never  followed  by 
re-ossiflcation.  It  rather  induces  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  bones  (never  seen  in 
Rickets),  and  irresistibly  progresses  to  a 
f^tal  termination.    (Yogei.) 

Pathologt.— The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Rickets  is  the  history  of  the 
development  of  a  constitutional  disease. 
Such  a  disease  becomes  developed  under 
the  influence  of  agencies  within  the  body 
itself,  and  acting  through  the  continuous 
exercise  of  its  functions.  The  disease  is 
thus  inbred;  the  constitutional  or  the  ori- 
ginal organization  'of  the  child  being  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  continued  exercise 
of  its  functions,  in  place  of  preserving  the 
growth  and  development  of^  the  body  in  a 
healthy  state,  becomes  associated,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  slight  deviations  from 
the  standard  of  health,  and  ultimately 
leads  to  well-marked  diseases,  often  of  so 
fixed  a  character  and  so  strongly  express- 
ed, tliat  the  local  lesions  have  sometimes 
been  looked  upon  as  the  real  disease. 
Hence  Rickets  has  so  frequently  been 
classed  among  diseases  of  the  bones,  and 
described  with  reference  to  softening  of 
the  bones  only  and  alone,  which  is  a  mere 
expression  (and  only  one  expression)  of  a 
general  morbid  state  which  implicates  the 
whole  system  and  constitution  of  the  body. 
To  classify  Rickets  with  diseases  of  bones 
is  therefore  a  mistake ;  for,  a.s  Sir  W.  Jen- 
ner has  well  observed,  "Rickets  is  no 
more  a  disease  of  the  bones,  than  is  ty- 
phoid fever  a  disease  of  the  intestines. 
Rickets  leads  to  disease  of  the  bones  in 
the  same  way  that  tj'phoid  fever  leads  to 
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disease  of  Fever's  patches."  The  phe- 
nomena therefore  which  cliaracterize  the 
condition  of  Rickets  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  they  are  an  expression  of  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  system,  which  pre- 
exists the  development  of  the  local  lesions; 
and  a  cachectic  state,  a  "had  habit  of 
body,"  is  invariably  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  disease.  The  change 
in  the  bones  is  a  mere  expression,  and 
only  one  of  many  anatomical  signs  or 
characters  of  Rickets ;  just  as  the  changes 
in  the  joints  or  white  tissues  are  mere 
expressions  of  rheumatism,  each  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  anatomical 
signs  or  lesions  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  constitutional  disease. 

Tlie  lesions  characteristic  of  Rickets  are 
rarely  limited  to  one  part  or  system ;  and 
before  death  ensues,  or  even  before  the 
constitutional  disease  abates,  several  or- 
gans, systems,  or  tissues  become  diseased 
or  degenerated. 

In  all  the  constitutional  diseases  of  chil- 
dren (as  well  as  of  adults),  the  seats  of 
such  lesions  or  structural  change  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  particular  constitutional 
affection;  while,  for  a  long  time  before 
local  lesions  of  structure  are  expressed, 
various  forms  of  ill-health  denote  the  con- 
stitutional affection. 

There  are  several  well-marked  diseases 
of  childhood  which  are  thus  constitution- 
ally developed  ;  namelv,  Bickcts,  tubercu- 
losis, scrofidoids,  and  inherited  or  congenital 
gyphilis. 

Each  of  these  constitutional  diseases  is 
characterized  by  certain  premonitory  phe- 
nomena which,  taken  singly,  may  not  jus- 
tify suspicion,  but  which,  when  considered 
collectively,  yield  presumptive  or  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  certain  constitu- 
tional phenomena  will  terminate  in  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  structure  in  sys- 
tems or  organs  of  the  body,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  each  of  these  diseases. 

The  deviations  from  the  standard  of 
health  in  each  case  may  be  so  slight,  that 
it  may  not  seem  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
disease ;  but  when  these  deviations  are 
invariably  succeeded  by  the  expression  of 
certain  well-marked  pathological  tenden- 
cies, the  relation  of  such  slight  deviations 
from  health  to  such  local  manifestations 
of  disease  can  no  longer  be  mistaken,  ig- 
nored, or  overlooked. 


For  example,  when  the  condition  of  the 
skin  is  such  that  it  can  merely  be  regarded 
as  delicate,  no  definite  diagnosis  can  be 
come  to ;  but  when  we  find  it  so  often  as- 
sociated with  the  growth  of  tubercle  in 
certain  parts,  we  cannot  ignore  the  patho- 
logical connection  between  the  slight  de- 
viation from  the  standard  of  health  expe- 
rienced by  the  deUcate  skin,  and  the 
morbid  tendency  of  the  constitution  ex- 
pressed by  the  development  of  tubercle  in 
certain  organs.  Again,  when  the  com- 
plexion merely  excites  attention  by  the 
thickness  and  coarseness  of  the  features, 
no  definite  diagnosis  may  be  pronounced  ; 
but  when  we  mow  that  such  complexions 
are  often  associated  with  a  peculiar  form  of 
ophthalmia,  we  cannot  overlook  the  path- 
ological connection  between  the  slight  de- 
viation from  health  expressed  in  the  com- 
plexion, and  the  morbid  tendency  of  the 
constitution  expressed  by  the  ophthalmia 
of  scrofulosis. 

Again,  when  the  skin  attracts  attention 
from  the  mere  muddiness  of  its  tint,  no 
definite  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at ;  but 
when  it  is  seen  that  such  muddy  skins  are 
frequently  associated  with  characteristic 
lesions  in  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, we  cannot  fail  to  connect  in  path- 
ological relationship  the  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  health  expressed  in  the 
tint  of  the  skin,  and  the  morbid  tendency 
of  the  constitution  expressed  by  the  lesions 
of  the  dermis  and  mucous  membrane  pe- 
culiar to  syphilis. 

So  also,  when  the  muscular  power  of  a 
child  attracts  attention  from  its  feeble- 
ness merely,  no  definite  diagnosis  may  be 
warrantable ;  but  when  such  lowness  or 
feebleness  or  the  muscular  power  is  fol- 
lowed by  softness  of  the  bones,  the  patho- 
l(»ical  relationship  cannot  be  overlooked, 
which  obtains  between  the  slight  devia- 
tion from  health  expressed  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  muscular  power,  and  the  mor- 
bid tendency  of  the  constitution  expressed 
by  the  softened  bones. 

The  leading  features  of  such  typical 
pathological  relationships  as  subsist  be- 
tween slight  deviations  Irom  the  standard 
of  health,  and  peculiar  deviations  from 
the  healthy  structure  of  particular  oi^ns, 
have  been'thus  concisely  expressed  by  Sir 
W.  Jenner,  in  the  following  tables : — 
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LEADING  FEATUBES  IN  TYPICAL  CASES  OF 


TUBERCTILOSIS. 

Nerrons  system  highly  developed ;  mind 
and  body  active ;  figure  Hlim ;  adipose  tissue 
small  in  quantity;  organization  generally 
delicate;  skin  thin;  complexion  clear;  su- 
perficitd  veins  distinct ;  blush  ready ;  eyes 
bright ;  pupils  large ;  eyelashes  long ;  hair 
silken ;  face  oval  and  good-looking ;  ends  of 
long  Ijones  small ;  shafts  thin  and  rigid ; 
limbs  straight. 

Children,  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  usu- 
ally cut  their  teeth,  run  alone,  and  talk, 
early. 

Leading  paiholoffical  taidetieiet. — ^Patty  de- 
generation of  liver  and  kidneys  ;  growth  of 
tnbercle,  and  consequences  thereof;  intlam- 
mation  of  serous  membranes. 

BiCKETS. 

Mental  capacity  and  power  small ;  muscu- 
lar force  deficient ;  mind  and  body  inactive ; 
tgnre  short ;  closure  of  the  fontanellcs  re- 
tarded ;  face  small,  but  broad ;  skin  opaque, 
often  set  with  downy  hairs. 

Children,  the  subject  of  Rickets,  are  late 
in  cutting  their  teeth,  in  running  alone,  and 
their  teeth  drop  early  from  their  sockets. 

Leading  pathological  tendencies. — Softening 
ti  the  bones ;  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  tlie 
long  bones;  thickening  of  the  flat  bones,  and 
deformities  consequent  on  these  conditions 
of  tlie  bones ;  so-called  hypertrophy  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain ;  chronic  liydroce- 
phalos;  pulmonary  collapse;  laryngismus 
stridulus;  convulsions  ;  albuminoid  infiltra- 
tion of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

Bickets,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  local  disease,  charac- 
terized by  a  mere  chemical  abnormity  of 
the  bones — a  mere  deficiency  of  their 
earthy  salts.  Not  only  is  there  an  insuffi- 
cient deposition  of  tlie  lime-salts  in  the 
growing  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  but 
tile  amount  which  is  deposited  there  is 
abnormally  placed  as  regards  the  anato- 
mical constitution  of  bone.  It  is  found 
in  the  cartilage  cells,  instead  of  in  the 
matrix.  And  not  only  is  there  a  deficiency 
of  the  lime-salts,  and  an  abnormal  posi- 
tion of  those  present ;  but  if  the  bones 
were  hard  before  the  disease  began,  they 
begin  to  soften,  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  the  lime  from  the  shafts  of 
the  long  bones,  and  fbom  the  substance  of 
the  flat  bones.  The  earthy  matter  in  a 
soluble  form  enters  the  blood,  and  is  ex- 
creted by  the  urine.  Moreover,  in  Rickets 
the  growth  of  bone  is  abnormal,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  absence  of  lime  ;  and  the  agents 
concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  hones 
remove  the  lime  from  them,  in  place  of 
taking  it  to  them  from  the  blood.  (Jen- 
ner.l 

Tlie  excessive  formation  of  acids  in  the 
stomach  of  the  child  has  been  assigned  as 


SCBOFULOSIS. 

Temperament  phlegmatic;  mind  and  body 
lethargic ;  figure  heavy ;  skin  thick  and 
opaque;  complexion  dull,  pasty-looking; 
upper  lips  and  alffi  of  nose  thick ;  nostrils 
expanded ;  face  plain ;  lymphatic  glands 
perceptible  to  touch ;  abdomen  full ;  ends  of 
the  long  bones  rather  large ;  shafts  thick. 

Leading  pathological  («n^encie>.-^Inflamma- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  so-called  strumous  ophthalmia;  in- 
flammation of  the  tarsi ;  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
pharynx,  bronchi,  stomach,  and  intestines ; 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  on  trifling  irritation;  obstinate 
diseases  of  the  skin ;  caries  of  the  bones. 

Stfbius. 

Adipose  tissue  small  in  quantity;  muscles 
flabby;  cutis  rough,  deficient  in  contractility ; 
complexion  muddy. 

Leading  patltological  tendencies. — Suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose ;  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  the  lips,  mouth, 
throat,  and  anus ;  falling  of  the  hair ;  erup- 
tions on  the  skin  of  peculiar  character ;  in- 
duration of  the  liver;  suppuration  of  the 
thymus,  lungs,  &c. 


the  mode  in  'vrhich  the  phenomena  of 
Rickets  are  brought  about.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  a  superabundance  of  acid 
thus  finding  its  way  into  the  blood,  facili- 
tates the  removal  of  the  earthy  salts  from 
the  bones  ;  and  it  is  fully  proven  that  in 
Bickets,  as  in  most  other  constitutional 
diseases,  a  superabundance  of  free  acid  is 
constantly  generated  in  the  prima  via. 
The  particular  acid  is  the  subject  of  vari- 
ous statements.  Lactic  acid  (Marchand), 
oxalic  add  (Beneke,  Ure,  Schmidt),  phos- 
phyric  arid  (Weatherhcad),  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  have  each  in  their  turn  been 
deemed  the  peccant  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  characteristic  lesion  in  Bickets. 
But  all  children  who  suffer  from  the  gene- 
ration of  free  acid  are  by  no  means  suffer-  _ 
ers  from  Bickets.  None  of  the  acids  have  ' 
been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  :  and  al- 
together, there  are  "no  facts  which  re- 
move the  theory  from  the  category  of  pure 
hypothesis."  The  theory  is  also  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fhct  that  the  lime  is  deposited 
in  abnormal  situations. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— A  peculiar  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  bones  is  the  anatomical 
sign  of  Rickets,  just  as  the  growth  of  tu- 
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bercle  is  of  tuberculosis,  or  as  lesions  of 
the  kidney  with  anasarca  are  of  Briijht's  I 
disease,  or  as  peculiar  affections  of  the  I 
jointsareof  gout  and  of  rheumatism.  The  I 
most  constant  and  striiting  anatomical  ' 
lesions  in  Rickets  are  thus  enumerated  by  I 
Sir  W.  Jenner : —  I 

"  (1)  Enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  I 
long  bones — of  the  parts  where  the  bone  ' 
and  cartilage  are  in  contact,  i.e.,  where 
the  cartilage  is  preparing  for  ossification, 
and  where  ossification  is  advancing  in  the 
cartilage. 

"  (2)  Softening  of  all  the  bones. 

"  (3)  Thickening  of  the  fiat  bones,  e.  g,, 
the  l)ones  of  the  skull,  the  scapulae  [and 
the  pelvic  bones]. 

"  (4)  Deformities  which  follow  as  me- 
chanical causes  acting  on  the  softened 
bones,  e.  g.,  the  deformities  of  the  thorax, 
pelvis,  spine,  and  long  bones. 

''  (5)  Arrest  of  the  growth,  not  only  of 
the  bones,  but  of  all  parts  directly  related 
anatomically  and  physiologically  to  the 


bones,  i.  e.,  of  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves, 
and  teeth. 

"(6)  Certain  lesions  of  the  pericardium, 
lun^,  and  capsule  of  the  spleen  —  the 
direct  consequences  of  the  thoracic  de- 
formity. 

"  (7)  Less  constant  but  highly  import- 
ant changes,  most  commonly  affecting  the 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  spleen,  liver,  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  muscles,  and  now  and 
then  of  every  organ." 

The  enlargement  of  the  growing  ends  of 
the  long  bones  is  an  actual  hypertrophy. 
Sir  W.  Jenner  has  measured  the  circum- 
ference of  several  wrists,  in  rickety  and 
non-rickety  children,  and  he  has  found 
that,  whether  reference  be  made  to  the 
age,  or  to  the  height  of  the  children,  or  to 
the  length  of  the  forearm,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wrist  was  always  greater  in 
the  rickety  than  in  the  non-rickety.  The 
measurements  of  three  children  gave  the 
following  results : — 


Dlieasa. 

Age. 

Hciglit. 

Lfnirth  of 
fureaim. 

Circnrnfrrenee 
of  wriita. 

Rickets 

Rickets 

Tuberculosis    .        .     . 

4  years 

3  years  2  months 

3  years 

30  inches 
30    " 
35     " 

4^  inches 
4i     " 
6       " 

4f  inches 
^     " 
3J    " 

Similar  enlargements  are  found  to  exist 
at  the  costal  ends  of  the  ribs  of  the  ankles, 
of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  and, 
generally,  over  the  growing  ends  of  all  the 
long  bones ;  and  the  bones  that  are  the 
most  covered  by  soft  parts  suffer  equally 
with  those  which  are  less  covered,  and 
therefore  more  exposed,  although  the  late 
Mr.  Stanley  taught  that  actual  expansion 
occurs  only  in  those  joints  which  are 
superficial.  In  the  healthy  child,  the  ends 
of  the  long  bones  always  measure  more  in 
circumference  than  the  shafts,  for  as  the 

Croces-ses  of  ossification  are  completed,  the 
one  diminishes  in  girth. 
The  microscopical  characteristics  of  the 
osseous  substance  in  the  bones  of  rickety 
children,  have  been  investigated  carefully 
bv  Kblliker,  H.  Meyer,  Rokitansky,  Vir- 

nnrtnr     anA   TAnnAV*  ! 


at  the  border  of  ossification  is  wanting, 
and  the  cartilage  cells  or  capsules  arc 
metamorphosed  mto  bone  cells  almost  in- 
variably shortly  before  the  matrix  begins 
to  ossify,  and  are  also  without  anv  appear- 
ance of  calcareous  granules.  (RoUiker.) 
There  is  thus  excessive  formation  or  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  structures  which  precede 
or  form  the  nidus  for  ossification,  while 
there  is  at  the  same  time  retardation  or 
incomplete  performance  of  tliat  process. 
It  is,  in  fkct,  an  exa^ggeration  of  the  con- 
dition usually  seen  in  the  first  stages  of 
ossification  in  the  healthy  subject — the 
completion  of  the  process  only  is  stayed. 
There  is  thus  excessive  development  of  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
of  the  epiphysis,  and  of  the  layer  of  car- 
tilage in  which   the  primary  deposit  of 
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sents  delicate  indeutations.  KoUiker  be- 
lieres  that  these  cartilage  cells  are  about  to 
be  transformed  into  bone  cells  or  lacunae. 
This  becomes  all  the  more  evident  when, 
further  on  in  the  growth  of  the  bone,  the 
thickness  of  the  meral)rane,  together  with 
the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cell,  is  seen  to  be  constantly  increas- 
ing ;  the  indentations  of  the  interior  con- 
tour line  become  more  and  more  marked  ; 
and,  accompanying  the  progress  of  these 
changes,  the  walls  become  more  and  more 
dark  from  the  additiuu  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. The  very  slow  ossification  of  the 
matrix  between  the  cells,  in  Rickets,  is 
favorable  to  the  observation  of  these 
changes,  and  permits  of  the  alterations  ia 
the  cartilage  cells,  and  their  formation 
into  bone-cells  or  lacunae,  being  seen,  and 
traced  step  by  step.  Cartilage  cells,  in- 
closing secondary  c^ls  within  them,  are 
connected  as  a  whole  into  a  single  com- 
pound bone-cell;  and  such  cells  are  fre- 
quently met  with  having  two  cavities, 
which  cells,  according  to  their  degree  of 
development,  are  sometimes  wide,  and 
furnished  with  strong  prolongations,  and 
sometimes,  from  their  contracted  cavity 
and  long  canaliculi,  resemble  in  all  re- 
spects perfect  bone  lacunee.  The  cartilage 
cells  lying  free,  and  in  close  apposition, 
though  in  a  now  ossified  matrix,  thus  be- 
come transformed  into  bone-cells,  with 
nuclei  and  other  contents ;  and  so  an  ulti- 
mate change  takes  place  by  which  the 
bone  substance  in  Bickets  acquires  pretty 
nearly  the  nature  of  sound  tissue.  These 
ultimate  changes,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
bone-cells,  dupsnd,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  commencement  of  ossification  in  the 
matrix,  but  without  any  primary  forma- 
tion of  calcareous  granules  ;  secondly,  up- 
on the  continuous  and  increasing  deposi- 
tion of  earthy  matter  in  it,  and  in  the 
thickened  cell- walls,  owing  to  which  the 
new  bone  substance  becomes  more  and 
more  white  to  the  naked  eye. 

Kbiliker's  account  of  the  lacunse  forma- 
tion (of  which  he  has  given  drawings)  is 
supported  by  Bokitansky  and  Vircnow. 
Virchow  shows  that  the  abnormity  of  the 
process  of  ossification  in  Bickets  consists 
"  not  in  a  process  of  softening  of  the  old 
bone,  but  in  the  non-solidification  of  the 
tresh  layers  of  bone  as  they  form ;  and 
that  we  see  the  process  of  growth  better 
in  rickety  than  in  normal  bones,  because 
in  the  nckety  bones  the  view  is  not  ob- 


I  Bickets.  In  normal  growth,  for  example, 
I  the  pointed  processes  (in  which  shape  the 
I  calcareous  salts  shoot  up  into  the  carti- 
I  lage)  form,  along  the  margin  of  calciflca- 
'  tion,  such  a  completely  straight  line,  tliat 
.  it  should  almost  be  described  as  mathe- 
matically regular. "  This  condition  ceases 
I  to  obtain  in  Bickets,  and  the  more  so  the 
greater  the  severity  of  the  case.  Inter- 
'  ruptions  occur  in  such  a  way  that  in  some 
'  places  the  cartilage  still  reaches  a  long 
I  way  down,  whilst  in  others  the  calcifica- 
tion has  mounted  up  to  a  considerable 
height.  These  imcalcified  parts  some- 
times become  so  completely  separated 
from  one  another,  that  tuev  remain  form- 
ing specks  of  cartilage  in  the  midst  of  the 
bone,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  it ; 
and  that  cartilage  is  still  found  at  points 
where  the  bone  ought  long  since  to  have 
become  transformed  into  medullary  tissue. 
The  tbrther  the  process  advances,  the 
more  do  we  meet  with  isolated  masses  of 
lime  scattered  in  the  cartilage ;  in  many 
instances  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  whole 
of  the  cartilage  on  section  appears  dotted 
with  white  points.  The  irregularity  of 
the  process  is  further  shown  in  this,  that 
whilst  in  the  normal  course  of  things  the 
medullary  spaces  should  begin  to  form 
only  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  margin 
of  calcification,  they  exceed  these  limits 
in  Bickets,  ana  in  many  cases  a  scries  of 
connected  cavities  extends  far  beyond  the 
border  of  calcification,  which  (cavities) 
are  filled  with  a  soft,  slightly  fibrous  tis- 
sue, with  vessels  running  up  into  them. 
Medullary  spaces  and  vessels  are  there- 
fore met  with  where  normally  and  prop- 
erly not  a  single  medullary  cell,  and 
scarcely  a  single  vessel,  ought  to  have 
been  found.  Different  histological  condi- 
tions are  thus  found  side  by  side,  crbwded 
into  a  small  space :  at  one  point  cartilage, 
at  another  calcification,  at  a  third  bone  or 
medullary  tissue,  and  everything  lying  in 
the  greatest  confusion  :  in  one  place  me- 
dullary tissue,  above  it  osteoid  tissue  or 
bone,  by  its  side  calcified  cartilage,  and 
below  it,  perhaps,  cartilage  still  retaining 
its  original  condition.  The  whole  of  the 
rachitic  portion  of  the  diaphysal  cartilage 
acquires  no  real  firmness,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  liability  to  dis- 
tortion which  rickety  bones  exhibit,  not 
in  the  continuity  of  the  diaphyses,  but  at 
the  articular  ends.  This  is  in  many  cases 
considerable,  and  is  the    sole   cause  of 
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Fig.  19. 


Verltc&l  uetloa  of  oartlUga  fmm  the  dliphysia  of  a 
rickety  growing  t|bi&  from  a  chiM  two  years  old.  A 
lurKO  conical  process  of  meaallary  tissne  sending  out 
a  lateral  band  on  tho  left  side,  extend'*  from  m  np  Into 
the  cartilage  ;  it  consiHts  of  fibrous  basis  with  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  at  the  clroumference :  at  c  c  c  the  carti- 
lage is  in  a  state  of  proliferation,  with  large  cells  and 
f:roap8  of  cells;  at  c*  &  commencing  thickening  and 
Dterual  indentation  of  the  cartilage  capsules,  which 
At  o  D  coalesce  and  form  osteoid  tissue.  300  diatueton. 
(After  Vlrchow,  p.  634.) 

ual  parts  in  the  cartilage  that  ought  at  a 
later  period  to  have  become  bone  do  not 
calcify,  and  the  junction  of  medullary 
spaces  often  takes  place  a  long  way  up 
above  the  border  of  calcification,  targe 
and  often  very  vascular  conical  processes 
of  fibroas  medullary  tissue  are  seen,  ex- 
tending upwards  from  the  bone  into  the 
cartilage.  They  do  not  force  their  way 
into  the  cartilage  from  without,  but  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  to  a  fibrillation  of  the 
intercellular  substance  of  the  cartilage 
itself.  It  is  around  them  chiefly  that  the 
osteoid  transformation  of  tlie  cartilage  can 
best  be  seen,  and  particularly  that  gradual 


the  production  of  anastomosing  processes 
from  the  cells,  the  formation  of  bone-cap- 
sules  is  completed.     At  times,   isolated 
osteoid  cartilage  corpuscles  calcify  alone, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  fusion ;  and 
whilst  between  them  lies  the  ordinary  in- 
tercellular substance  of  cartilage,  the  cap- 
sules of  the  osteoid  corpuscles  fill  them- 
selves completely  with  calcareous  salts. 
In  other  places,  on  the  contrary,  the  fu- 
sion of  the  capsules  with  the  intercellular 
substance  takes  place  very  rapidly;  the  new 
intercellular  substance  lonned  by  this  fu- 
sion assumes  a  coarsely  fibrous  appearance, 
and  in  the  place  of  several  groups  of  carti- 
lage cells,  a  fibrous  mass  is  seen,  contain- 
ing jagged  osseous  (bone)  or  osteoid  corpus- 
cles.   There  is  therefore  no  sharply -defined 
boundary  in  the  tissue,  but  the  condensed 
or  fibrous  substance  which  surrounds  the 
jagged  bodies  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  translucent  substance  which  holds  the 
cartilage  together.     Essentially  it  is  the 
same  structure.    At  the  point  of  transi- 
tion at  the  zone  where  the  conversion  of 
cartilage  corpuscles  into  a  perfect  osseous 
substance  is  taking  place,  numbers  of  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen  lying  close  to  one 
another    like    hazel-nuts  —  distinguished 
from  ordinary  cartilage  corpuscles  by  their 
dark  contours,  hard  appearance,  and  un- 
usually great  brilliancy,  and  inclosin"  in 
a  small  indented  cavity  a  little  cell.   These 
little  cells  are  the  bone  corpuscles — iso- 
lated because  their  capsules  have  not  yet 
become  fu.sed  with  the  basis  substance — 
with  calcified  capsules  which  they  have 
retained  from  that  earlier  period  in  their 
existence  when  they  were  cartilage  cells. 
(Virchow's  Cellular  Pathology,  pp.  432- 
436;  translation  by  Dr.  Chance.) 

Sir  "W.  Jenner  docs  not,  however,  agree 
with  Kolliker  and  Virchow,  that  in  Rick- 
ets the  normal  process  by  which  the  la- 
cunte  are  fornied  is  visible.  His  observa- 
tions have  led  him  to  quite  another  con- 
clusion ;  the  calcification  of  the  cartilage 
cells  in  the  growing  cartilage  in  Rickets 
seems  to  Sir  W.  Jenner  identical  with  the 
calcification  of  the  same  parts  occasion- 
ally seen  in  tnchondrmiMla. 

Sir  W.  Jenner  regards  it  as  entirely  ajpa- 
thological  process — a  petrifaction.  "The 
spongy  tissue  is  much  more  spongy  in  ap- 
pearance than  natural,  and  from  the  in- 
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with  the  cartilage,  and  it  is  more  vascular 
over  the  whole  bone,  as  well  as  thicker. 
A  crimson  pulp  fills  the  canal  of  the  bone, 
and  all  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  of  the 
long  bones."  (Jenner.) 


CaMlatlon  in  th«  eclla  of  an  enchondromatoni  tnmor 
simUar  to  mlclleaUoa  in  RIokeW.    (Dr.  Aitken.) 


Biological  inquiries  thus  clearly  establish 
the  fact  that  a  continuous  osteogenetic 
process  is  going  on  up  to  a  certain  point 
only,  during  the  acute  stage  of  Bickets. 
Layer  upon  layer,  as  in  health,  of  new 
matter  is  deposited,  the  deeper  seat- 
ed of  which  layers  are  constantly  dis- 
appearing through  absorption.  These 
layers  are  soft  and  puffy  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  cachexia  of  Bickets  persists, 
they  never  become  hard. 

The  thick^ing  of  the  flat  bones  is 
similarly  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of 
their  growing  portions  with  increased 
vascularity  of  the  periosteum.  There 
is  a  great  abundiance  of  nucleated 
cells,  which,  with  blood,  form  the 
pulp,  and  occupy  all  the  meshes  and 
interstices  of  the  bones ;  so  that  the 
substance  of  the  bone  seems  mainly 
to  consist  of  diplbe.     Next  within 
the  growingmargin  of  the  bones,an(I 
close  to  the  sutures,  the  thickening 
of  the  cranial  bones  is  usually  the 
greatest,  consequently  the  situations 
of  the  sutures  are  u^ally  indicated 
by  deep  furrows  on  tlie  scalp.     So  also 
round  the  posterior  margin  of  the  scapula, 
and  at  its  acromial,  coracoid,  and  articu- 
lating processes,  the  scapula:  are  thicker 
than  at  tlieir  centres. 

Ilypertropliies  and  softenings  of  the 
bones  do  not  always  proceed  in  an  equal 
degree  —  the  softening  being  verj-  often 
out  of  proportion  to  the  enlargement, 
while  the  enlargement  is  sometimes  out 
of  proportion  to  the  softening.  In  the 
rickety  child  the  ribs  are  often  softer  than 
their  cartilages  ;  in  the  healthy,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  tubercular  child,  the  car- 
tilages are  softer  than  the  ribs. 

The  curvature  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
spine  (the  symptoms  of  the  deformities 
due  to  which  have  been  already  described) 
is  mainly  the  consequence  of  muscular 
weakness  and  softening  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebwe.    The  direction  of  the  curv- 


On  reviewing  those  descriptions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  diiferences  in  appearance 
and  in  the  interpretation  thereof  niav  be 
merely  due  to  the  various  observers  hav- 
ing examined  the  bones  at  different  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  perhaps  also  in  chil- 
dren of  very  different  agas.  This  account 
of  the  morbid  histology  of  the  rickety  bone 
also  accounts  for  the  great  softness  of  its 
texture,  which  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
the  bones  may  be  bent  by  the  least  possi- 
ble force,  and  the  thick  bones  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors.  Of 
course  the  softening  Is  obviouslv  due  to 
the  absence  of  those  elements  which  ren- 
der bone  hard — the  calcareous  or  earthy 
wits.  The  animal  matter,  also,  of  rickety 
bones  does  not  seem  to  be  normal ;  for  in 
the  experiments  of  Lehmann  and  Mar- 
chand,  rickety  bones  did  not  yield  gela- 
tine on  boiling.  At  an  advanced  period 
of  Ae  disease,  Simon  also  affirms  that  i  ature  is  mainly  determined  by  the  weight 


'the  animal  matter  is  so  changed  that  its 
extract  yields  on  boiling  neither  chondrin 
nor  gelatine."  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
fect gluten  has  been  obtained  from  ra- 
chitic cranial  and  thigh  bones,  by  Schlon- 
berger  and  Friedleben.  They  did  not  find 
that  the  organic  basis  of  rickety  bone  had 
Dnder«onc  a  change  in  chemical  reaction, 
but  the  unossified  cartilage  contained 
much  more  water.  Putting  together  the 
Ksnlt  of  the  analyses  of  several  observers. 
Sir  Vf.  Jenner  finds  that  the  bones  of 
healthy  children  yield  about  37  parts  of 
organic  and  63  of  inorganic  matters ; 
whereas  those  of  rickety  children  yield 
about  79  parts  of  organic  to  21  parts  of  in- 
wganic  matters.'    Anatomical  and  phy- 


'  See  details  of  several  analyses  in  Med. 
CUr.  Eeview,  July,  1856,  pp.  70  and  71. 


of  the  head,  and  is  generally  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  curvature  always  existing 
when  a  child  of  three  or  four  months  old 
sits  unsupported  on  the  nurse's  arm.  Sim- 
ple lateral  curvatures  are  thus  less  com- 
mon than  antero-posterior,  with  more  or 
less  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra;. These  become  squeezed  in  at  the 
concavity  of  the  curve  on  the  front  or 
side,  as  the  direction  may  happen  to  be, 
while  on  the  convexity  the  articular  pro- 
cesses become  commensurately  both  thick- 
ened and  enlarged.  Antero-posterior 
bending  has  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  doubling  of  the  aorta,  adhe- 
sion of  the  opposed  coats  at  the  folded 
part,  and  consequent  malnutrition  of  the 
lower  liml>s.    (Miller.) 

When  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  ex- 
amined from  the  inside  of  the  chest  after 
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death  from  Bickets,  the  projections  where  1 
the  ribs  join  with  the  cartiiases  are  much 
greater  than   on  the    outside ;    but  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  which  are  not 


inflexed  (as  described  previously),  have 
the  same  enlargement  in  the  inside  as  on 
the  outside.  (Jenner.)  The  areat  de- 
termining cause   of  thoracic  defonuity, 


Pennaoent  carvatnre  of  the  sptnf,  with  rotation,  prodacod  bjr  Bickets  In  early  Ufa.    (Hillor.) 


according  to  Sir  "W.  Jenner,  is  atmos-  ' 
pheric  pressure,  aided  by  the  elasticity  of  i 
the  lun^ :  and  he  explains  as  follows  the  j 
mode  of  its  operation  :  "Suppose,"  says  i 
he,  "the  external  thoracic  parictes  were  ] 
made  of  unyielding  material,  then    the  [ 
diaphragm  could  descend  only  so  far  as  | 
the  air  could  enter  at  the  orifice  of  the 
larynx,  and  overcome  the  elasticity  of  tlie  i 
lungs.    The  thoracic  parietes  however,  in  ' 
their  normal  condition,  are  not  absolutely  i 
unyielding,  but  there  is  a  due  relation  ' 
between  their  strength,  the  power  of  the  ' 
diaphragm  and  the  rapidity  of  its  con-  ' 
tractions,  the  size  of  the  orifice  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs.       | 
"The  chest- walls  being  healthy,  and 
the  orifice  of  the  larynx  of  normal  size,  if 
the  young  child  sobs  violently — i.  e.  con- 
tmpta  tlip  dinnhrflorm  -with  nhnormnl  ranid- 


be  softened  (as  in  Bickets),  then,  at  each 
inspiration,  there  will  be  recession  of  the 
most  yielding  part  of  the  thoracic  walls." 
These  are  the  conditions  which  we  ob- 
tain in  Bickets.  The  part  of  the  rib 
where  ossification  is  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete is  so  soft  that,  at  each  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  it  recedes,  and  the  furrows  on 
the  thorax  already  described  at  page  479 
are  produced.  In  proportion  as  the  ends 
of  ribs  are  forced  inwards,  the  sternum  is 
carried  forwards.  Sir  W.  Jenner  rightly 
excludes  muscular  action  from  all  direct 
share  in  the  production  of  these  deformi- 
ties of  the  thorax  or  curvatures  of  the 
long  bones  in  Bickets.  He  does  not  agree 
with  Eokitansky  that  the  deformity  of  the 
thorax  is  the  consequence  of  any  want  of 
power  of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  for  on 
dissection  he  flncis  no  corresnondence  he- 
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responds  to  the  upper  mirgin  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  stomacii,  and  is  produced  (as 
the  longitudinal  thoracic  furrow  ia)  by  the 
atina8(^eric  pressure  :  the  parts  of  the 
parietes  below  being  prevented  from  re- 
ceding by  these  solid  organs,  whose  in- 
fluence in  preventing  recession  of  the 
chest-waUs  is  illustrated  by  the  apparent 
bulging  of  the  precordial  region  in  every 
case  01  well-marked  rickety  thorax.  The 
chest-walls  covering  the  heart  do  not  re- 
cede so  much  as  those  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and  as  the  left  side  is  thus  much 
fuller  than  the  right,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  there  is  abnormal  fulness  of  the  pre- 
cordial region,  which  there  is  not. 

Another  point  flilly  noticed  by  Sir  W. 
Jenner  is  the  influence  of  attrition  in  pro- 
ducing ''  white  spots"  or  "  white  patches" 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  heart,  in  children 
whose  chests  are  deformed  by  Bickets, 
and  in  such  children  the  chosen  seat  of 


In  connection  with  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  skeleton,  the  results  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
observations  must  not  be  overlooked. 
He  has  shown  tliat  arrest  of  the  growth 
of  the  bones,  and  of  the  parts  in  relation 
with  them,  is  a  very  important  conse- 
quence of  Bickets;  and  the  arrest  of 
growth  commences  during  the  progress  of 
liickets,  and  persists  after  the  general 
disease  has  ceased.  Hence  children  are 
not  only  stunted  in  growth,  when  the 
subjects  of  Bickets,  but  they  never  grow 
into  ordinary-sized  adults.  Arrest  of 
growth  is  most  strongl)^  marked  in  the 
legs  and  thighs,  imparting  dwarftshness 
to  the  £rame  as  well  as  distortion.  While 
the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  legs  are  often 
bent  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  tornis,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  flattened,  geuerallj 
so  that  the  great  diameter  of  the  bone  is 
antero-posterior  in  relation  to  the  curve  ; 
consequently,  when  they  ossify  and  harden 


the  "white  patch"  is  on  the  left  ventricle,  !  in  after  life,  as  the  disease  subsides,  the 


a  little  above  its  apex,  just  at  the  spot 
which  impinges  against  the  flilh  rib  where 
it  projects  or  knuckles  inwards ;  for  the 
sternum  of  the  rickety  thorax  being  forced 
forwards,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
chest-walls  and  of  the  heart  are  no  longer 
normal,  and  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes 
adikk  the  nipple.  "White  patches." 
similar  in  nature  and  origin,  may  also  ne 
found  on  the  spleen.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  due  to  embolism 
by  the  &ct  tliat  they  do  not  extend  below 
the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  organ. 

Fig.  22. 


Bxunple  or  llmbi  d«roniird  hj  Blak«to.    (Miller.) 


limbs  are  not  so  weak  as  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  heads  and  necks  of  the 
thigh  bones  bend  downwards,  and  may 
ultimately  come  to  be  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  trochanters. 

The  articulating  ligaments  fe.il,  causing 
deformit3r  of  the  knee  and  ankle-joints. 
The  pelvis  is  small,  its  front  wall  is  flat- 
tened, and  forced  back  upon  the  sacrum. 
A  characteristic  hoUowness  is  thus  im- 
parted to  the  loins,  by  the  sacrum  being 
thrust  downwards;  its  promontory  be- 
coming usually  salient,  and  its  posterior 
surface  forming  the  bottom  of 
a  hollow  on  the  back  part  of 
the  pelvis.  At  the  same  time 
both  ilia  are  displaced  back- 
wards, so  as  to  overlap  the 
sacrum  and  approach  each 
other,  sometimes  having  scarce 
an  inch  of  space  between  their 
posterior  borders.     (Miller.) 

According  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
researches,  all  the  bones  of  the 
adult  whose  skeleton  has  suf- 
fered from  Bickets  are  dimin- 
ished in  length,  but  the  lower 
limbs  are  disproportionately 
diminished  in  size,  and  the 
face  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  skull.  This  arrest  of 
growth  of  the  bones  of  the 
lace  and  the  sinuses  causes  the 
forehead  to  appear  to  project 
more  than  it  really  does.  Mr. 
Shaw's  observations  were  di- 
rected to  the  examination  of 
the  relative  proportions  which 
the  different  parts  of  the  skel- 
eton bore  to  each  other.  The 
relative  dimensions  of  rickety 
skeletons  show  that  they  have 
a  configuration  quite  different 
firom  that  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  skeleton.  (Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,  vols.  xvii.  xxvi.) 
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Sach  alterations  in  important  visceral 
cavities  as  have  been  described,  inevitably 
lead  to  secondary  lesions  in  the  contained 
organs.  Two  lesions  of  the  lungs  are 
constantly  present  when  the  thorax  is 
deformed  by  Kickets,  namely,  collapse  of 
lung  tissue  and  that  form  of  emphysema 
which  has  been  termed  insiMaXion,  due  to 
over-distension  with  air  of  the  vesicular 
tissue  of  the  lung.  lu  the  lungs  of  rickety 
children  its  site  is  constant.  It  invan- 
ab)v  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  an- 
terior border  of  both  lungs,  extending 
backwards  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  &om  the  free  margins. 

The  emphysematous  portion  is  sepa- 
Tated  from  the  healthy  portion  of  lung  by 
a  groove  formed  by  the  collapsed  air-cells 
of  the  lung  ;  and  this  groove  of  collapsed 
tissue  corresponds  to  those  projecticMis  in- 
wards of  the  ribs  wheire  they  unite'  with 
their  cartilages. 

The  meclmnism  of  the  production  of 
these  lesions  is  thus  described  by  Sir  W. 
Jenner:  "The  softened  ribs,  instead  of 
being  drawn  outwards  at  each  inspiration, 
^re  forced  inwards  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  the  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
are  the  lobules  of  the  lung  beneath  not 
expanded,  but  they  are  compressed  ;  and 
the  compression  of  the  lung,  aided  by  its 
elasticity,  causes  the  collapse." 

The  emphysema  of  the  anterior  border 
is  produced  thus :  "  The  lateral  diameter 
of  tlie  thorax  is  diminished  nt  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  line  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages.  But 
at  each  inspiration  the  ribs  recede ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  ribs  at  this  part  are 
forced  inwards,  the  sternum  must  be 
thrust  forwards ;  and  Just  as  less  air  or  no 
air  enters  into  the  tissue  under  the  re- 
ceding ends  of  the  ribs,  so  an  excess  of  air 
is  drawn  (as  we  commonly  call  it)  into  the 
lung  tissue  subjacent  to  the  abnormally 
advancing  sternum  and  cartilages  of  the 
ribs. 

"The  collapse  is  thus  directly  conse- 
quent on  the  recession  of  the  ends  of  the 
ribs  during  inspiration  ;  the  emphysema 
is  directly  consequent  on  the  thrusting 
forward  during  inspiration  of  the  ster- 
num." 

These  lesions  stand  in  direct  relation  to 
the  anatomical  sign  of  Eickets,  namely, 
the  affection  of  the  bones  ;  but  there  are 
other  lesions  which,  equally  with  the  bone 
lesion,  are  anatomical  signs  of  the  con- 
stitutional affection,  and  which  as  such 
have  been  described  by  Sir  W.  Jenner. 
The  emaciation  of  Bickets  is  mainl}'  asso- 
ciated with  the  lesions  about  to  be  noticed, 
and  which  consist  in  a  form  of  albuminoid 
infiltration  of  Ijrmphatic  glands,  spleen, 
liver,  brain,  kidney,  heart,  and  thymus 
gland.  Sir  W.  Jenner  is  of  opinion  that 
these  lesions  are  never  limited  to  one  of 
these  organs  in  Kickets  :  but  that  every 


one  of  them  is  more  or  less  affected,  per- 
haps all  the  tissues.  The  cut  sur&ce  of 
such  organs  is  singularly  pale  and  tran«- 
parent,  compact,  smooth,  tolerably  moist, 
and  to  the  unaided  eye  uniform  in  appear- 
ance. The  substance  is  tough  and  the 
organ  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size  ;  and 
although  Sir  W .  Jenner  is  opposed  to  the 
belief  of  such  lesions  being  the  same  as 
those  described  by  Yirchow  under  the 
name  of  amyloid  degeneration,  yet  with 
the  exception  of  his  faiUng  to  get  a  biue 
reaction  with  iodine,  their  characteristics 
appear  to  be  similar. 

Pkognosk. —  The  sooner  the  disease 
becomes  established  after  birth  the  more 
certain  is  the  result  likely  to  prove  fatal ; 
but  those  in  whom  the  disease  appears 
later  in  life  may  recover  before  the  fiflh 
or  sixth  year.  The  general  health  begins 
gradually  to  improve,  the  tumefaction  of 
the  abdomen  begins  to  subside,  and  the 
bones  to  acquire  firmness.  Thus  becoming 
set,  as  it  were,  in  their  abnormal  shapes, 
the  figure  always  retains  a  certain  d^ree 
of  deformity.  When  the  disease  ceases, 
the  mindj  hke  the  body,  recovers,  and  re- 
gains all  its  powers.  The  muscles  of  those 
who  were  once  rickety,  in  after-life  are 
often  marvellously  powerful,  their  bones 
singularly  strong,  and  their  intellect  cer- 
tainly not  below  the  average.  (Jenner.) 
Recovery  sometimes  takes  place  after  an 
acute  febrile  attack,  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  the  appearance  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption.     (Cumin.) 

At  the  approach  of  convalescence,  an 
extraordinary  liking  for  particular  articles 
of  food  may  be  exhibited;  and  Dr.  Cumin 
relates  how  one  patient  had  so  strong  a 
desire  for  salt,  that  she  devoured  it  like 
sweetmeats.  The  quantity  taken  was 
very  great,  and  the  parents  believed  it 
had  proved  the  means  of  curing  the  child. 

In  severe  cases,  where  deformity  of  the 
thorax  is  extreme,  the  great  danger  of 
death  is  from  catarrh  and  bronchitis.  The 
danger  is  not  only  in  proportion  to  tiie 
severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  air- 
passages,  but  to  the  degree  of  softening  of 
the  ribs.  In  estimating  the  dancer  of 
bronchitis  in  a  sickly  child,  it  is  by  no 
means  suflBcient  to  listen  to  the  ausculta- 
tory signs,  or  to  note  the  lividity  of  the 
lips,  or  action  of  the  nares,  or  the  fre- 
quency or  severity  of  the  cough,  or  evi- 
dence of  febrile  disturbance  ;  but  the  child 
must  be  stripped,  so  as  to  note  the  degree 
to  which  the  ribs  are  softened,  how  much 
they  recede  during  inspiration,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  forced  outwards 
during  expiration.    (Jenner.) 

If  the  complaint  occur  in  children  about 
the  second  year  of  age,  or  later,  although 
it  may  be  of  considerable  duration,  yet 
amenament  is  generally  rapid  when  it 
commences  ;  but,  even  when  the  growth 
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is  stnntod  and  the  deformity  considerable, 
still  the  period  of  puberty  may  remarkably 
develop  growth  and  diminish  deformity, 
especially  when  a  change  of  air  and  out- 
door exercise  can  be  enjoyed. 

Generally — if  the  disease  be  not  far  ad- 
vanccd,  if  the  child  be  not  greatly  debili- 
tated, if  the  deformity  have  not  greatly 
affected  the  spine,  chest,  or  pelvis — a 
favorable  result  m^  be  anticipated  ;  but 
when  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  pre- 
vails, then  complete  recovery  may  not  be 
expected. 

THERAPEtTTics. — Looking  to  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  Rickets,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  specific  remedy  will  cure  the  dis- 
ease, nor  will  any  detailed  and  fixed  line 
of  treatment  be  applicable  to  every  case. 
An  outline  of  the  principles  on  which 
cases  of  Bickets  are  to  be  managed  may 
be  given ;  but  the  selection  of  particular 
remedies  must  be  made  for  each  case, 
according  to  the  pathological  conditions 
of  the  patient. 

Improvement  of  the  general  health  is 
the  first  object  to  be  sought  after.  Such 
hygienic  influences  must  be  obtained  as 
to  secure  for  the  patient  healthy  nursing, 
a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  due  ventila- 
tion, and  pure  air.  The  food  must  be 
selected  as  suitable  to  the  respective  pe- 
riods of  infancy  or  childhood,  as  becoming 
in  the  stages  of  lactation,  weaning,  or 
dentition.  The  diet,  therefore,  and  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  are  to  be 
carefully  seen  to  by  the  physician.  If  the 
child  be  under  eight  months  old,  and 
"  brought  up  by  hand"  wholly  or  in  part, 
milk  diluted  with  about  one-fourth  part 
of  lime-water,  and  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  added  to  the  half-pint  of  fluid,  will 
be  found  the  best  food.  It  is  better  not 
to  add  sugar  to  the  milk ;  and  if  it  is  used, 
it  is  better  to  be  sugar  of  milk,  and  not 
cane-sugar.  (Jenner.)  Gruel,  plain  bis- 
cuit, aerated  bread-crumbs,  or  baked  flour, 
uiav  be  added  to  the  milk  ;  and  as  the 
child  gets  older,  beef-tea  and  bread,  e"gs 
and  fiirinaceous  pudding,  may  be  added 
to  the  diet.  If  the  child  be  still  sucking, 
the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse  should 
be  examined  as  to  its  quality  and  quantity; 
and,  if  deflcieut  in  either,  the  nurse  ought 
to  be  exchanged  for  one  more  suitable,  or 
the  child  entirely  weaned,  and  "  brought 
up  by  hand."    Ass's  milk  has  been  rec- 


The  child  should  be  kept  as  much  in 
the  open  air  as  the  weather  and  tempera- 
ture will  permit.  Its  clothing  should  be 
warm.  Its  body  should  be  washed  all 
over,  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  with  warm  water  and  soap ;  and 
daily  tepid  or  cold  sponging,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  condition  of 
the  child,  are  also  beneflciaL  Warm  salt- 
water bathing  or  sponging,  or  a  tepid 
salt-water  douche  on  the  back,  loins, 
and  limbs,  preceded  and  followed  by  ac- 
tive fWction  on  the  surface  of  the  child, 
may  be  of  service  if  the  strength  is  suflS- 
cicnt.  The  child  should  sleep  alone,  and 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  bed  and  bed-clothes  clean,  fresh, 
and  perfectly  dry.  The  sleeping  room 
must  be  well  ventilated ;  and  a  lamp  may 
be  burned  in  the  chimney,  to  faciUtate 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  room  and 
its  exit  by  the  chinmey.  (Jenner,  Cop- 
land.) 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of 
medicines,  the  physician  must  be  guided 
mainly  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
pyrexia,  the  state  of  the  urine^  the  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  progress  of  the 
cachexia  generally.  The  irritative  fever 
and  quicknei>s  of  the  pulse  must  never  in- 
duce the  prescription  of  such  lowering 
remedies  as  antiinonials,  nor  of  blood- 
letting. Active  depletion  in  any  form  is 
not  to  be  thought  of;  and  antimony  is  to 
held  "  as  a  poison  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
gressive Bickets."  Mercury,  unless  as  an 
aperient,  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
drug,  is  equally  objectionable.  The  fever 
which  attends  Rickets  being  generally 
characterized  by  asthenia,  by  copious  or 
colliquative  perspiration,  by  pale  ^hos- 
pliatic  urine,  and  general  pallor  of  the 
skin  and  softness  of  pulse,  remedies  must 
be  restorative  and  calmative.  Alkaline 
remedies  arc  considered  serviceable  by 
Dr.  Copland  under  these  circumstances, 
especially  carbonate  of  potash,  liquor  po{- 
assoE,  magnesia,  with  infusion  or  decoction 
of  cascanlla,  or  of  cinchona,  with  aro- 
matics.  Lime-water  charged  with  fixed 
air  is  useful  as  a  drink. 

If  carlwnates  are  prescribed,  small  doses 
of  dilute  hydrocyanic  add,  or  of  the  ex- 
tract or  tincture  of  conium,  will  be  of  use. 
If  the  urine  be  only  slightly  acid  in  reac- 
tion, or  if  it  soon  becomes  alkaline,  the 
mineral  acids,  especially  hydrochloric  and 
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or  of  rhtibarh,  ■with  aromatics.  If  the 
stools  are  offensive,  eren  if  the  bowels  are 
relaxed  and  the  stools  yeasty,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  ot  castor-oil,  or  of  j/roy^XModer  combined 
with  jalap,  may  be  given,  and  once  or 
twice  a  week  a  small  dose  of  rhubarb  and 
soda;  but- equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  soda, 
and  calumba  powder  are  better  than  gray 
powder,  and  if  continued,  as  they  may  be, 
with  safety,  the  acidity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  will  be  held  in  check.  Prepare 
chalk  and  soda,  once  or  twice  a  day,  may 
also  correct  superfluous  acidity.  When 
the  stools  are  yeasty  and  the  bowels 
griped,  alkaline  remedies  should  be  given 
m  lime-water  and  milk,  with  minute  doses 
of  tincture  of  opium,  or  of  compound  cam- 
phor mixture;  and  an  enema  containing 
similar  alkaline  ingredients  may  be  a£ 
ministered.    (Copland.) 

When  febrile  disturbance  has  been  sub- 
dued, the  child  must  be  taken  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  open  air,  and  in  the  sun- 
shine. It  should  as  much  as  possible  live 
in  the  open  air,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  weather,  and  care  being  taken  that  it 
be  warmly  clad,  and  not  exposed  to  cold 
and  damp  winds.  If  the  child  has  lived 
in  town,  it  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  dry 
bracing  sea-air,  such  as  that  of  Scarbo- 
rough, Lowestoft,  and  the  east  coast  of 
England  generally,  in  the  hot  months,  or 
Brighton  m  the  colder  or  foggy  months. 
The  waters  of  Tonbridge  are  well  spoken 
of  by  Copland  and  Jenner ;  and  although 
the  place  is  inland,  it  has  special  advan- 
tages, inasmuch  as  while  the  air  of  the 
place  is  dry  and  bracing,  the  water  from 
Its  chalybeate  spa  is  a  powerful  curative 
agent  in  Rickets,  on  account  of  the  iron 
it  contains — about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  in  a  pint,  with  just  suffi- 
cient carbonic  add  to  hold  the  iron  in  solu- 
tion. The  water  of  the  spring  has  a  tem- 
perature of  5(P  Fahr.,  and  children  will 
drink  it  readily.  Steel  wane  may  be  added 
to  the  water,  if  it  is  desirable  to  give  more 
iron.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  remedy, 
and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jenner,  one  of 
the  best  forms  for  administering  iron  to 
rickety  children.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
steel  wine,  with  half  a  grain  of  quinine,  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  best  mixtures  for  such 
cases.    It  is  especially  useful  when  the 


iron  and  ammonia  will  agree  with  the  sto- 
mach sometimes,  when  it  will  not  bear 
more  astringent  preparations  of  iron.  It 
is  best  taken  during  effervescence  in  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid,  flavored  with  tincture  of 
orange-peel — ^the  salt  being  first  dissolved 
in  the  water.    (Squire.) 

When  the  use  of  iron  must  be  continued 
for  a  long  time,  as  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be  in  cases  of  Rickets,  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  is  a  good  preparation  to  give  twice  or 
thrico  a  day.  The  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine  is  also  a  new  and  useful  prepara- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  nvx  vomica^  iron,  and 
quinine  in  combination  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  tonic  remedies.  The  formula  for  its 
composition,  as  devised  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Easton  of  Glasgow,  has  been  given 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Maclean,  in  his  article 
on  Dysentery  ;  and  therefore  it  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

Any  of  the  tonic  remedies  containing 
iron  should  be  taken  just  before  dinner. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  a  remedy  often  remark- 
ably beneflcial.  (Copland,  Bouchut,  Jen- 
ner.) It  is  best  given  immediately  after 
meals,  in  orange  juice  or  in  orange  wine, 
or  as  an  emulsion,  with  milk  and  solution 
of  compound  gtcni  tragacanth. 

The  condition  of  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges should  be  examined  when  cod- 
liver  oil  is  given.  I  have  often  seen  that 
much  too  Targe  a  dose  of  the  oil  is  being 

fiven,  by  seeing  the  oil  pass  by  the  stools, 
f  such  should  happen,  a  much  less  dose 
is  sufficient;  and  generally,  too  large 
doses  of  cod-liver  oil  are  prescribed. 
Superfluous  acidity  must  be  corrected  by 
aperients  and  altcaline  remedies,  as  al- 
ready indicated. 

The  food  should  be  carefully  masticated; 
and  if  the  teeth  are  deficient.  Sir  W.  Jen- 
ner recommends  that  the  food  should  be 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  potatoes  espe- 
cially should  be  most  carefully  mashed. 
Children  of  twenty  months  or  two  years 
of  age,  suffering  from  Bickets,  require 
a  small  quantity  of  meat  every  day,  in 
addition  to  beef-tea;  and  milk  sliould 
form  for  all  children  the  evening  and 
morning  meals.  Sir  W.  Jenner  recom- 
mends that  when  the  stools  are  reported 
white  they  ought  to  be  examined,  so  as  to 
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ettnOe  of  potash,  is  the  great  remedy  to  be 
relied  on ;  while  for  the  cure  of  laryngis- 
mus stridulus,  the  purely  tonic  treatment 
comprehended  in  the  combination  of  air, 
exercise  by  ftiction  or  otherwise,  and 
diet,  with  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  constitute  the  course  of 
treatment  to  be  followed  up  with  perse- 
verance. 

Mechanical  appliances  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  straightening  deformi- 


ties; but  Sir  W.  Jenner  has  sometimes 
applied  spUnts  in  such  a  way  as  to  project 
below  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting walking. 

[This  prohibition  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances is,  perhaps,  rather  strongly  ex- 
pressed ;  although  such  means  of  treatment 
are  undoubtedly  often  misused  or  abused. 
Unless  very  skilfully  contrived  and  care- 
fully employed,  they  had  better  be  let 
alone  alt(^ether. — H.] 


[SCROFULA. 

Bt  Henry  Hartshorns,  M.D. 


Stkontms.— Scrofolosis,  Struma,  Tu- 
berculosis, Choeras,  Ecrouelles,  King's 
Evil,  The  Evil. 

Hktobt. — The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  glandular  swellings ;  the 
xotfoitf  of  Hippocrates,  strumce  of  Celsus, 
and  scrophuloR  of  later  Latin  authors.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  idea  of  a  relation 
between  these  and  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, or  even  with  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, was  thought  of  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  Silvius  (Le  Boe)  theorized  in 
regard  to  supposed  glandular  enlarge- 
ments and  suppurations  in  the  lungs  in 
phthisis ;  and  other  medical  writers  for  a 
time  accepted  this  view.  Cullen,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  most  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  characters  of  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution. In  the  same  century  Percival 
studied  the  pathology  of  phthisis  with 
new  views  concerning  tuberculous  de- 
posits;  and  then  Portal,  Bayle,  Baillie, 
and  Laennec  (1819)  brought  in  the  patho- 
logical doctrines  concermnz  Tuberculosis 
which  have  remained  until  within  a  few 
years  undisturbed. 

Popularly,  Scrofula  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  curious  but  quite  ancient  superstition. 
Serenas  Samonicus,  in  his  "Carmen  de 
Medicina,"  written  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  alludes  to 


ries,  were  famous  in  this  respect.  Queen 
Anne  in  England  and  Louis  XVI.  in 
France  were  the  last  who  touched  for  the 
King's  evil ;  Samuel  Johnson,  when  a  boy, 
having  been  one  of  those  so  favored  by  the 
British  queen.  A  special  formula  in  con- 
nection with  this  royal  ofBce  remained  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
late  as  1719. 

The  essential  Identity  of  Tuberculosis 
and  Scrofulosis  has  been  recognized  by 
most  pathologists  since  tubercle  has  been 
definitely  studied.  Several  eminent  au- 
thorities, however,  have  denied  it ;  while 
the  exact  nature  of  their  relation  con- 
tinues to  be  much  discussed.  That  either 
tubercle  or  the  cheese-like  deposit  or  de- 
generation of  scrofulous  glands  is  an  afikir 
of  merely  local  disorder,  is  now  main- 
tained by  very  few.  A  constitutional  ten- 
dency, "diathesis"  or  "  cachexia,"  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  lie  beneath  all  such 
local  manifestations  of  disease.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  is  well  expressed 
thus  by  Aitken  :'  "There  is  perhaps  no 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  the  student  ought  to  study 
more  carefully  than  the  cachexia  asso- 
ciated with  the  occurrence  of  tubercle. 
As  a  practitioner  he  will  find  that  be  be- 
comes often  painfullv  concerned  in  the 
deepest  interests  of  mmilies  and  society, 
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Scrofala 3,416 

Tabes  mesenterioa  ....  5,203 

Phthisis 50,962 

Hydrocephalus 7,031 

66,612 

In  France,  about  1  per  cent  of  the  con- 
scripts have  been  declared  unfit  for  mili- 
tary duty  on  account  of  Scrofula. ' 

To  the  same  effect  as  that  above  quoted 
is  the  following  language  of  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld:'  "Practitioners  have  at  all  times 
opposed  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this  no- 
sological conception,  and,  indeed,  who- 
ever has  had  some  experience  in  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood,  must  acknowledge  that 
the  manner  in  which  certain  individuals 
react  against  noxious  influences  leads  to 
the  assumption  of  a  definite  constitutional 
habit." 

The  general  agreement  of  clinical  ob- 
servers and  pathologists  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  "  constitutional  habit," 
furnishes  sufficient  reason  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  old  term.  Scrofula,  or  Scrofu- 
losis. 

Symptomatology. —Postulating  at  the 
start  the  essential  identity  of  the  tubercu- 
lar with  the  scrofulous  constitution,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  traditional  account 
of  the  strumous  physiognomy. 

Miller*  gives  the  following  delineation 
of  its  characteristics :  "  The  complexion 
is  fair,  and  frequently  beautiful,  as  well 
as  the  features.  The  form,  though  deli- 
cate, is  often  graceful.  The  skin  is  thin, 
of  fine  texture ;  and  subcutaneous  blue 
veins  are  numerouSj  shining  through  the 
otherwise  pearly-white  integument.  The 
pupils  are  usually  spacious ;  and  the  eye- 
l)alls  are  not  only  large,  but  prominent, 
the  sclerotic  showing  a  lustrous  whiteness. 
The  eyelashes  are  long  and  graceful,  un- 
less op?Uhalmia  tarsi  exist,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  is  the  case ;  then  the  eyelashes 
are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  occupied 
by  the  swollen,  red,  unseemly  margin  of 
the  lid. 

"  In  the  phlegmatic  form  the  complex- 
ion is  dark,  the  features  disagreeable,  the 
countenance  and  aspect  altogether  forbid- 
ding, the  joints  large,  the  general  frame 
stinted  in  growth,  or  otherwise  deformed 
from  its  mir  proportions.  The  skin  is 
'  thick  and  sallow;  the  eyes  are  dull,  though 
usually  both  large  and  prominent;  the 


upper  lip  is  usually  tumid,  so  are  the  co- 
lumnoE  and  alee  of  the  nose,  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  face  is  flabby ;  the 
belly  inclines  to  protuberance ;  and  the 
extremities  of  tne  fingers  are  flatly 
clubbed,  instead  of  presenting  the  ordi- 
nary tapering  form." 

Dr.  Aitken,  in  the  article  in  the  present 
volume  upon  Rickets,  has  contrasted  fin 
a  Table)  the  appearances  and  tendencies 
of  Tuberculosis  and  Scrofulosis,  along  with 
those  of  Rickets.  To  this  comparison  we 
may  refer  the  reader  for  instructive  sug- 
gestions. Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  Birch-Hirschfeld'  of 
the  two  types,  of  erethic  and  torpid  Scrofu- 
losis. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  necessary  connection  of  each  of  these 
physiognomies  with  scrofular  or  tubercu- 
lar disease  can  hardly  be  sustained.  What 
is  true  seems  to  be,  that  one  (erethic)  of 
these  habits  of  constitution  affords  a  deli- 
cacy, which  lapses  readily  into  irritability; 
while  the  other  (torpid)  manifests  a  relax- 
ation or  atony,  easily  depressed  into  de- 
generation. A  predisposition  only,  to 
Scrofulosis,  may  be  inferred  from  such 
signs ;  and  this  predisposition  may  not 
unfrequently  be  escaped  from,  under  fii- 
vorable  hygienic  circumstances,  without 
the  occurrence  of  actual  disease. 

Scrofulous  disorders  affect  often  a  quite 
early  period  of  infancy,  although  seldom 
congenital — the  tendency  to  them,  as  above 
indicated,  being  all  that  is  usually  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance. 

Earliest,  are  apt  to  occur  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes; 
after  these,  those  of  the  serous  membranes 
and  lymphatic  glands ;  then  of  the  bones ; 
and,  commonly,  though  far  from  always, 
last,  of  the  lungs.  This  is,  it  is  true,  a 
clinical  rather  than  a  pathological  account 
of  the  most  frequent  order  of  succession. 
Many  times,  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  serous  membranes  is  latent  or 
obscure;  and  then  the  superficial  or  ob- 
vious disorder  attracts,  for  a  time,  an 
attention  out  of  proportion  to  its  relative 
pathogenetic  importance. 

Willigk,  in  1317  cases  of  Tuberculosis 
examined,  found  the  order  of  frequency 
of  invasion  of  different  parts  of  the  body 
as  follows :  lungs,  intestines,  mesenteric 
glands,  larynx,  lymphatic  glands,  perito- 
neum, spleen,  kidneys,  pleura,  liver,  air- 
passages,  bones,  genital   organs,  brain. 
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clined  to  disease  of  the  «iUn,  especiftlly 
upon  the  head  and  fiice.  Yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  one  form  of  cuta- 
.  neous  eruption  is  exclusively  peculiar  to 
scrofula.  Scrofuloderma  is  a  term  applied 
to  those  affections,  somewhat  various, 
which  present  characters  presumed  to  be 
especially  dependent  on  the  strumous 
diathesis. 

Lichen  scrcfulosorum  is  named  by  Hebra 
as  a  papular  disease,  consisting  of  papules 
of  the  size  of  millet  seeds,  reddish  or 
brownish-red,  in  groups,  generally  on  the 
trunk,  least  often  on  tne  limbs.  Being 
painless,  and  itching  but  little,  they  may 
exist  without  being  noticed ;  but  are  lia- 
ble to  remain  for  a  long  time  unchanged ; 
or  successive  eruptions  may  come  out, 
even  for  years.  Males  between  ten  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age  are  most  often 
affected  with  this  disorder.  The  hair- 
follicles  and  sebaceous  glands  are  chiefly 
involved  in  it. 

More  common,  however,  is  scrofulous 
eczema.  Beginning  not  unfrequentlv  with 
small  papules,  this  becomes  vesicular,  or 
pustulating  (impetigo),  or  scabbing,  with 
an  oozing  serum,  or  drying  into  crusts 
(erusta  lactea  of  children).  If  it  differs  in 
scrofulous  patients  from  the  same  affec- 
tion in  others,  it  is  in  its  being,  with 
them,  less  inflammatory,  and  more  chronic 
in  duration. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  cases  in  which, 
along  with  enlargement  or  destruction 
and  cicatrization  of  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  neck  or  axilla,  there  are  ulcers  or 
small  cutaneous  abscesses,  more  or  less 
numerous,  whose  history  is  almost  pathog- 
nomonic of  Scrofulosis.  The  ulcers,  in 
this  affection,  are  apt  to  be  rather  deep, 
with  smooth,  undermined  edges.  The 
discharge  from  them  is  thin,  and  scarcely 
purulent;  and  the  area  around  them  is 
bluish-red  or  violaceous — not  copper-col- 
ored, as  in  syphilitic  cases.  After  these, 
which  are  very  slow  to  heal,  are  left  cica- 
trices of  an  irregular,  radiated,  or  funnel- 
like appearance,  sometimes  knotty,  but 
more  onen  depressed,  or  with  both  knots 
and  depressions.  Such  cicatrices,  along 
with  enlarged  cervical  glands,  or  scars 
from  their  previous  suppuration,  always 
point  to  a  scrofulous  constitutional  origin. 

Children,  even  young  infants,  are  often 
affected  with  strumous  disorders  of  the 


more  often  from  the  nares,  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  middle  ear,  with  dan- 
ger of  perforation  of  the  menibrana  tym- 
pani ;  or,  it  may  even  pass  more  deeply, 
and  affect  the  brain,  with  meningitis, 
thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinuses,  or 
cerebral  abscess.  Such  complications  or 
sequelee  are  rare,  however. 

Chronic  conjunctivitis  (scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia) is  a  very  common  attendant  of 
the  strumous  constitution;  although  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  every  case  of  ob- 
stinate chronic  ophthalmia  is  scrofulous. 
Occurrence  in  childhood,  without  observed 
causes  of  local  irritation,  with  a  particular 
disposition  to  affect  the  eyelids,  and  with 
extreme  photophobia,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  other  inflammatory  symptoms, — these 
are  traits  which  only  need  to  be  found  co- 
incident with  disease  of  the  Ijrmph-glands 
or  of  the  bones,  to  establish  the  diagnosis 
of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

A  miuute  herpetic  eruption  may  exist 
and  involve  the  conjunctiva,'  and  even  the 
cornea.  Sometimes  the  iris  and  deeper 
structures  of  the  eye  may  suffer  serious 
injury.  While,  however,  bUndness  may 
thus  occasionally  result,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  scrofulous  ophthalmia  does 
not  reach  the  retina,  and  leaves  the  sight 
unimpaired. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is, 
no  doubt  often  affected  with  chronic  in- 
flammation in  scrofulous  children,  though 
less  frequently  tlian  the  nostrils  and  ears ; 
unless  we  ascribe  to  the  same  constitution 
numerous  cases  of  sore  throat,  to  which 
infants  are  subject.  More  consistently, 
although  still  far  from  invariably,  we  may 
assert  the  same  origin  for  chronic  en- 
largement, without  active  inflammatory 
symptoms,  of  one  or  both  tonsils. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are^s  has  been 
observed  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates," 
affected  chiefly  after  the  time  or  infancy. 
From  six  to  sixteen  years  may  be  ap- 
proximately named  as  the  time  of  their 
especial  liability  to  strumous  enlargement; 
but  it  is  far  from  rare  both  earlier  and 
later. 

The  glands  of  the  neck  are  most  fre- 
(juently  affected.  Balman*  found  these 
involved  in  81  per  cent,  of  all  cases ;  the 
axillary  glands  in  6  per  cent,  only;  the  in- 
guinal in  7;  those  of  the  knee  about  5;  and 
those  of  the  popliteal  space  in  less  than  1 
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of  temperature  with  the  deposit  of  tuber- 
cle, ■while  often  confirmed  in  regard  to 
pulmonary  tuberculization,  has  not  been 
so  extensively  noted  in  connection  with 

§landular  strumee;  in  which,  nevertheless, 
chiippel  and  others  have  discovered  well 
marked  tuberculosis.  Fever  is  most  apt 
to  occur  either  when  several  glands  com- 
mence to  enlarge  at  once,  or  when  cheesy 
degeneration  is  followed  by  softening, 
preliminary  to  opening  and  mscharge. 

Very  often  "Kernels"  may  form  and 
remain  with  little  change  for  months  or 
years;  or  they  may  grow  slowly,  until 
they  become  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  or 
larger ;  or,  after  a  time,  slow  absorption 
may  follow  a  partial  softening,  and  they 
may  disappear  altogether.  Whether  really 
more  frequent  or  not,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  is  most  often  called 
to  those  which  advance  from  the  condition 
of  apparent  hypertrophy  (hyperplasia  of 
Vircnow),  through  caseous  metamorpho- 
sis, to  softening,  discharge,  ulceration, 
and  cicatrization.  Scrofulous  ulcers  may 
be  indolent  and  slow  to  heal;  but  they  are 
not  invariably  so;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  fair  a  share  of  general  health  may 
co-exist  with  them.  Quite  often  a  suc- 
cession of  single  or  multiple  enlai^ements 
and  degenerations  may  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  It  is  when  febrile 
irritation  attends  them  that  we  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  apprehend  the  later  se- 
quence of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Scrofula  does  not  often  afiect  the  sali- 
vary glands.  Now  and  then,  however, 
the  BUD-maxillary,  or  the  parotid,  or  both, 
may  be  involved  along  with  the  cervical 
glands.  Sometimes  mumps,  occurring  in 
Strumous  subjects,  may  be  followed  by 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  parotid,  or 
even  by  its  degeneration  and  suppuration. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  not  unfre- 
quently  affected,  "and  may  undergo  the 
same  succession  of  changes  as  those  of  the 
neck,  axilla,  or  groin.  The  symptoms 
are  then  modified  by  the  locaUty  of  the 
adenoid  disease. 

Hooping-cough  or  measles  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  obstinate  chronic  bronchitis. 
If  other  signs  of  the  scrofulous  predisposi- 
tion exist,  we  should  always  in  such  a 
case  suspect  bronchial  glandular  enlarge- 
ment. But  it  may  occur  without  any 
such  exciting  cause ;  being  then  as  "idio- 
pathic" as  an^  other  glandular  struma. 

Signs  of  this  afi'ection  are  a  dry,  irrita- 
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lt is  much  less  common  with  the  bron- 
chial than  with  the  cervical  glands  for 
softening  and  discharge  to  take  place;  un- 
less in  cases  in  which,  tuberculization  of  the 
lungs  occurring,  the  more  important  and 
destructive  lesion  masks  the  earlier  and 
lesser  one.  Cases  are  observed,  however, 
in  which  caseous  or  suppurating  bronchial 
glands  have  discharged  their  contents 
through  the  bronchi  or  trachea,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  pulmonary  disease. 

Pressure  of  much  enlarged  bronchial 
glands  upon  the  vena  cava  may  cause 
interference  with  the  circulation ;  shown 
by  distension  of  the  jugular  veins,  blue- 
ness  of  the  lips,  and  a  tendency  to  puffi- 
ness  of  the  cheeks. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  liable  to  scro- 
fulous enlargement,  mostly  slower  in  pro- 
gress than  that  of  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  equally  obscure  in  its  symptomatic 
manifestations.  In  cases  attended  by 
much  wasting,  the  glands  may  be  felt  by 
careful  abdominal  palpation.  Tumefac- 
tion of  the  belly,  however,  is  quite  com- 
mon; and,  even  in  its  absence,  the  tumors 
cannot  very  often  be  felt.    Disorder  of  di- 

f;estion,  diarrhoea,  debility,  and  emaciation 
marasmus)  make  up  the  usual  ensemble 
of  tabes  mesenterica.  Softening,  with  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  the  glands,  is 
not  common.  Occasionally  it  nas  been 
traced  by  the  passage  of  caseous  matter 
through  the  bowels;  and,  more  rarely, 
discharge  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
has  caused  peritonitis  with  a  fatal  result. 
Tubercular  peritonitis  may  occur,  how- 
ever, without  any  such  cause.  It  is  at- 
tended by  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  nearly  the  whole  abdomen ;  with 
tumefaction,  and  dulness  on  percussion, 
fever  and  debility.  Fluctuation  also 
marks  the  occurrence  of  serous  efihsion. 

Periglandular  abscesses  form,  sometimes, 
when  the  glands  themselves  do  not  soften 
and  suppurate.  Cold  abscesses  is  an  old 
name  given  to  accumulations  of  pus  in 
various  places,  chiefly  of  scrofulous  origin. 
One  locality  in  the  lower  abdomen  and 
pelvis  has  long  given  occasion  for  the 
name  of  psoas  awcess.  These  purulent 
collections  appear  to  form  sometimes  irre- 
spective of  glands,  in  the  connective,  and, 
perhaps,  the  muscular  tissue.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  acute  febrile  symptoms 
in  connection  with  them  seems  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  rapidity  of  their  forma- 
tion.    Hectic  fever,  however,  attends  a 
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disappear,  after  persisting  for  several 
weeks  or  months.  Dulness  on  percussion, 
clearly  circumscribed,  without  fluctuation, 
tuid  with  local  signs  excluding  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  kidney,  liver,  &c., 
give  diagnostic  evidence  upon  these  points. 

An  important  part  of  the  history  of 
Scrofulosis,  especially  in  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence, is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
apparatus,  sometimes  called  strvmous 
dyspepsia.  This  has  been  especially 
studied  and  described  by  Wilson  Philip, 
Tweedy  Todd,  J.  Hughes  Bennett,  and 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  as  an  important 
preliminary  condition  to  phthisis,  in  a 
ereat  number  of  cases.  Difficulty  in  the 
digestion  of  fatt^  substances  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  it ;  and  Hughes  Bennett 
has  emphasized  this  as  bearmg  upon  the 
pathogeny  of  tuberculization. 

Scrofulous  disease  of  the  bones  includes 
ostitis,  periostitis,  caries,  necrosis,  and 


spina  ventosa;  with  inflammatory  aflfec- 
tions  alsoof  the  ioints, — as  funo;ous  arthri- 
tis (white  swelhng),  kyphosis  (Pott's  dis- 
ease of  the  spine)  and  coxalgia  or  hip- 
joint  disease. 

Of  the  bones,  the  tibia  is  most  often  in- 
volved :  next  in  frequency,  the  femur ; 
then  the  radius,  ulna,  humerus,  and  verte- 
brae. Among  the  joints,  next  after  the 
coxo-femoral  articulation,  the  knee  is  the 
most  liable ;  then  the  ankle  and  elbow ; 
least  so  of  all,  the  shoulder  and  wrist. 

Commencing  periostitis,  as,  e.  g.,  of  the 
tibia,  is  shown  by  a  smooth,  slightly  red- 
dish swelling  of  the  bone,  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  suffering  an  aching  pain.  As 
the  bone  itself  becomes  affected,  at  last 
perforation  occurs,  with  a  semi-purulent 
discliarge,  ulceration,  exfoliation  of  bone 
in  fragments,  &c. 

Canes  of  the  spine  is  attended  by  de- 
formity, from  the  weight  of  the  cody 
crushing   the  softened  vertebrte.     Con- 


Fig.  23. 
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Bxt«rnal  appearanm  of  limb,  the  Mat  of  Nesnaia  of  tha  ahaft  of  tha  Tibia 
with  eioac*  Icadiog  down  to  dead  bone. 


Fig.  24. 


NecrostB  of  the  whole  ahaft  of  the  Tibia. 


Biderable  pain  is  apt  to  result,  from  pres- 
SDie  upon  the  spinal  nerves,  and  irritation 
near  their  roots ;  also,  disorders  of  inner- 
vation in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves 
entering  and  leaving  the  cord  near  the 
Nat  of  disease.  Indigestion,  palpation, 
dyspnoea,  neuralgia,  and  paralysis  are 
among  the  troubles  thus  produced.  Re- 
covery, however,  is  not  very  rare. 

Coxalgia,  as  well  as  the  other  affections 
just  mentioned  (Pott's  disease,  caries  of 
the  long  bones,  &c.),  is  by  general  consent 
re^rded  as  a  surgical  subject,  not  appro- 
priate for  full  consideration  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  It  will  be  suitable  here,  there- 
fijre,  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  one  or 
two  points  of  interest  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. 

Every  hospital  student  knows  that  the 
earliest  signs  of  hip-disease  are,  pain  in 


the  knee  without  other  indications  of  dis- 
ease in  that  joint,  and  a  limping  gait, 
bending  the  knee  of  the  affected  limb,  so 
as  to  touch  the  toe  only  to  the  ground. 
Pressure  upon  the  great  trochanter  on 
that  side,  or  upward  upon  the  knee  or 
heel,  will  give  pain,  because  of  the  con- 
cussion of  the  head  of  the  femur  against 
the  acetabulum.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles 
surrounding  the  joint  follows  ;  the  whole 
limb  seemin"  to  become  smaller.  Destruc- 
tive caries  of  the  head  of  the  femur  may 
occur,  with  suppuration,  spontaneous 
opening  of  the  joint  and  discharge,  bur- 
rowing of  pus  under  the  muscles  and  fas- 
cite,  hectic  fever,  emaciation,  and  exhaus- 
tion. If  the  disease  gives  way  to  treat- 
ment at  an  early  stage,  no  deformity  may 
be  left  ;  if  later,  the  best  attainable  result 
may  be  permanent  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 
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White  swelling  (fungous  arthritis,  ar- 
throcace)  is  the  designation  formerly  ap- 
plied especially  to  scrofulous  intlammation 
of  the  knee-joint.    This  may  begin  with 

Pig.  25. 


Section  of  head  of  Coxtlgic  Feinitr. 

some  violence,  particularly  if  it  have  had 
an  injury  as  an  exciting  cause.     More 

Fig.  26. 


disease.  Pain  is  not  apt  to  be  very  severe. 
Lameness  of  course  results.  Ulceration 
and  suppuration  occur  in  severe  cases; 
from  which,  however,  restoration  may 
take  place,  if  the  constitutional  health  be 
invigorated.  Too  often  it  proves  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  obstinacv  of  the  arthritic 
affection  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  imperfect  nutritive  power;  to  be  fol- 
lowed, in  later  adolescence  or  early  matur- 
ity, by  fatal  phthisis. 

Scrofula  (according  to  the  view  adopted 
in  this  article)  affects  the  brain,  in  chil- 
dren, quite  often,  with  what  is  denomi- 
nated tubercular  meningitis ;  more  rarely 
with  cerebral  or  cerebellar  Tuberculosis. 
Several  eminent  pathologists  have  record- 
ed the  observation,  to  whose  correctness 
I  can  bear  testimony  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  autopsies,  that  cases  having  all  the 
typical  clinical  characters  of  tubercular 
meningitis  may  prove,  after  death,  to  have 
reached  their  end  without  any  tubercular 
deposits.  Bouchut,  Billiet,  Hahn,  Hughes 
Wiltshire,  and  Litten  may  be  named  as 
having  given  evidence  to  a  similar  effect 
upon  this  point.  The  term  "scrofulous 
meningitis"  has  been  preferred  for  such 
reasons,  by  some  of  these  writers,  to  the 
ordinary  designation  of  the  disorder. 

Broncho-pneumonia  and  "catarrhal" 
pneumonia,  in  persons  of  the  strumous 
constitution,  are  attended  in  many  in- 
stances by  caseous  deposition  or  degene- 
ration in  the  lungs,  discriminated  by  some 
recent  pathologists  from  tuberculization. 
Symptomatically,  these  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary caseation  present  nothing  distinctive, 
for  clinical  description,  from  phthisis  of 
recognized  tubercular  character.  Louis 
is  credited  with  having  established  the 
general  law,  that  "whenever  tubercle  oc- 
curs in  the  body  it  also  exists  in  the  lungs, 
and  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  lungs  it  ap- 
jiears  first  at  the  apex."  But  the  opinion 
has  also  been  sustained  by  such  authori- 
ties as  Addison,  Gairdner,  Jenner,  Rein- 
hardt,  Virchow,  and  Niemeyer,  that  pul- 
monary consumption  may  occur,  and  pro- 
ceed even  to  a  fatal  termination,  witliout 
tubercular  deposit  in  tlie  lungs.  Such 
cases,  like  those  of  fatal  meningitis  above 
alluded  to,  may  be  safely  designated  as 
instances  of  scrofulous  phthisis;  this  term 
referring  to  the  diathesis  or  cachexia, 
whether  tubercular  deposition  result  from 
it  or  not. 

For  the  study  of  the  history  of  all  vari- 
eties of  consumption,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  in  this  work  on 
Phthisis  (Vol.  II.)  by  Prof.  J.  Hnghra 
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Anatomy  and  Pathology.  —  Few 
subjecls  ia  the  domain  of  medical  inquiry 
bave  been  more  closely  investigated,  or 
more  variously  discussed,  in  modern 
times,  than  that  of  tubercle.  When  we 
remember  how  general,  although  not  uni- 
versaL,  has  been  the  inclusion  together  of 
Tuberculosis  and  Scrofulosis  as  practical 
^onyms,  we  may  perceive  how  relevant 
and  necessary  is  a  view  of  at  least  the 
salient  points  of  this  discussion  to  the 
study  of  Scrofula. 

Two  stages  may  be  traced  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Scrofulosis  in  jrtends.  First, 
a  moderate  and  not  rapidly  increasing  en- 
largement, with  an  elastic  and  tolerably 
firm  consistence.  In  the  few  instances  of 
examination  of  glands  at  this  stase  with 
the  microscope,  abundant  ccU-proliieration 
has  been  oteerved  and  reported.  Comil 
asserts,  also,  that  there  occurs  a  prodigious 
development  of  the  connective  tissue  of 

Fig.  27. 
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tiie  gland.  Secondly,  comes  the  stage  of 
caseous  metamorphosis.  The  gland  be- 
comes more  enlarged  and  harder.  Gra- 
dually it  is  altered  to  a  dry  yellow  mass, 
consisting,  as  seen  under  the  microscope, 
of  irrestular  corpuscles,  shriveled  cells 
and  nuclei,  and  (Birch-Hirschfeld)  "flaky 
elements  which  may  be  claimed  as  giant- 
cells."  Schiippel  and  others  assert  the 
distinctly  tubercular  character  of  the  yel- 
lowish-gray nodules  found  in  many  such 
elands.  Such,  it  is  declared,  may  exist 
uirgely  in  glands  without  caseation  ;  also, 
cheesy  degeneration  may  occur  without 
being  preceded  or  accompanied  by  gray 
tubercular  deposit,  though  this  is  rare  in 
the  lymphatic  glands. 

SuDsequently,  a  Btrumous-  gland  fre- 
quently softens,  and  its  contents  liquefy 
into  a  material  resembling  pus  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  without  pus-corpuscles, 
consisting  only  of  granular  debris,  min- 
gled with  the  shriveled  and  altered  ele- 
ments of  the  affected  tissue. 

Sometimes,  after  seeming  to  have  be- 
come caseous,  such  glandular  enlarge- 
ments may  slowly  disappear.    Virchow 


considers  that  their  substance  must  in 
such  cases  be  absorbed.  More  oflen, 
without  sign  of  softening,  there  is  a  per- 
sistent enlargement,  whose  contents,  if 
opened,  will  ne  found  to  be  a  yellowish- 
white,  cheese-like  substance,  with  more 
or  less  normal  gland-structure,  crowded 
with  altered  celm ;  in  some  cases  liavii^ 
undergone  calcareous  degeneration.  At 
ways,  m  the  early  stage  of  scrofulous  de- 
position, animal  material,  chiefly  albumi- 
nous, predominates ;  later,  fatty  elements 
become  more  numerous  ;  last,  if  not  en- 
tirely liquefied,  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  calcium  abound. 

Far  more  frequently,  however,  gradual 
softening  and  liquefaction  occur,  resulting 
in  spontaneous  opening  tluough  the  skin, 
with  discharge,  ulceration,  and  final 
granulation,  leaving  the  characteristic 
cicatrization  before  described. 

Through  all  the  recent  discussions  as  to 
what  constitutes  tubercle,  it  has  been 
generally  admitted  that,  while  all  casea- 
tion is  not  tuberculous,  true  tubercles  are 
often  found  in  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands. 
Bazin,  Koster,  Friedlander,  Nelaton, 
Boux,  Lannelongue,  and  Brissaud  have 
observed  them  in  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  joints  and  long  bones  ;  Schiippel,  in 
those  of  the  skin ;  Wagner,  Bindneisch, 
and  others  assert  their  presence  in  nearly 
all  cases  of  caseous  pneumonia ;  Charcot 
declares  that,  in  all  instances  of  the  latter 
affection,  the  caseous  deposit  is  a  truly 
tuberculous  mass.  Friedlander  insists 
that  tubercles  are  also  found  in  old  non- 
scrofulous  ulcers,  as  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
in  syphilitic  sores,  &c.  "Virchow  con- 
siders that  local  tuberculosis  may  occur 
irrespective  of  any  general  diathesis,  al- 
though the  scrofulous  constitution  un- 
doubtedly predisposes  to  it. 

To  the  question,  what  is  tubercle  t  lead- 
ing pathologists  do  not,  to-day,  give  a 
united  answer.  Formerly,  the  account 
of  it  was  tolerably  simple ;'  describing  it 
as  of  two  kinds,  gray,  semi-transparent, 
granular — and  yeflow,  opaque,  and  case- 
ous ;  distributea  also  in  two  forms,  miliary 
and  infiltrated.  In  both  of  these  varie- 
ties, however  distributed,  the  most  char- 
acteristic elements  under  microscopic 
inspection  were  considered  to  be  the 
tubercle-corpuscles ;  irregular,  round  or 
oval,  from  jjfm,  to  ^^^ji  of  ^^  inch  in 
largest  diameter,  regarded  by  some  (Vir- 
chow) as  shriveled  nuclei.  With  these  * 
have  always  been  seen  elements  of  disin- 
tegrated tissue  ;  epithelial  cells,  oil  glob- 
ules, calcareous  particles  ;  also,  results  of 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage,  as  exuda- 
tion corpuscles,  blood-corpuscles,  &c. 

Now,  under  the  leadersnip  of  Virchow, 
caseation  is  held  by  many  to  be  a  process 

["  See  "Phthisis  Pnlmonalis,"  by  Prof.  J. 
Hughes  Bennett,  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work.] 
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of  degeneration  not  peculiar  to  tubercu- 
lous or  scrofulous  deposits,  although  most 
frequently  occurring  in  them.  Virchow, 
Herard,  and  Cornfl,  with  many  others, 
attach  the  name  of  tubercle  only  to  mili- 
ary, and  not  to  infiltrated,  dejiosits.  Bind- 
fleisch  asserts'  that  the  cells  found  in  exu- 
dations from  scrofulous  inflammation  are 
larger  than  those  of  other  inflammatory 
exudations;  and  Oscar  Schiippel's  "  giant- 
cells"  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  most 
characteristic  elements  of  tubercle  in  any 
organ. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  adhe- 
sion of  Charcot  (so  recently  as  1878)'  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  Laennec,  that  caseous 
infiltration  of  the  lung  in  phthisis  is  truly 
tuberculous.  While  so  much  conflict  of 
opinion  exists,  the  subject  being  evidently 
in  a  transitional  state,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  dogmatize  upon  it.  Yet  an 
opinion,  if  it  be  out  provisional,  must  be 
hazarded  upon  each  of  the  most  important 
disputed  questions. 

Does  oijy  tubercle  undergo  caseation  ? 

It  seems'  necessary  to  accept  the  view 
of  several  pathologists,  that  caseation  is 
but  a  modification  of  fatty  degeneration ; 
which  may  afiect  morbid  products  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as,  for  example,  cancer  or 
other  tumors.  Yet,  in  far  the  greatest 
number  of  instances,  caseous  metamor- 
phosis results  from  the  scrofulous  consti- 
tution, predisposing  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  to  abnormal  vulnerability  under  slight 
irritation,  and  deficient  restorative  power 
when  diseased. 

Scrofulous  inflammations,  therefore,  are 
chai-acteristically  attended  by  slowly  form- 
ing exudations,  crowded  with  cells  of  fee- 
ble vitality,  whose  accumulations  are, 
more  than  any  other  deposits,  liable  to 
caseous  degeneration. 

Is  tubercle  ever  purely  load,  not  con- 
stitutional ? 

An  afiSrmative  answer  must  be  given  to 
this  question  also ;  but  simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  ab- 
sence, in  certain  cases,*  of  scrofulous 
symptoms  or  changes  in  any  but  a  single 
organ  or  part  of  the  body.  This  does 
not  at  all  contravene  the  judgment  that  a 
predisposition  to  similar  disease  in  many 
organs  existed  in  the  same  individuals ; 
as  predispositions  are  commonly  latent  for 
a  time,  being  made  known  only  by  disease 


Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of 
those  who  have  urged  that  it  is  invariably 
so,  the  facts  appear  to  warrant  the  main- 
tenance of  Laennec's  doctrine  upon  this 
point ;  to  the  effect  that  tubercle  majr  be 
deposited,  as  a  local  result  of  a  constitu- 
tional fault,  without  inflammation  pre- 
ceding it.  Litten,  of  Berlin,  in  some  re- 
cent elaborate  investigations  of  acute 
Tuberculosis,'  has  sustained  what  may  be 
believed  to  be  a  true  proposition,  viz., 
that  "tubercles  may  develop  extensively 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  without 
a  trace  of  exudation."  Yet  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  clinical  history  of  Scrof- 
ulosis  imdoubtedly  consists  in  that  of 
scrofulous  inflammations  of  various  or- 
gans ;  sometimes  the  one  process  (inflam- 
mation) and  sometimes  the  other  (tuber- 
culosis) being  primary ;  and,  not  unfire- 
quently,  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  being, 
the  modification  of  the  local  inflammation 
by  the  diathesis,  making  it  less  violent 
but  more  prolonged  and  unfavorable  in 
result,  even  without  any  tubercular  de- 
posit at  all. 

Does  gray  tubercle  always  precede  the 
yellow  ? 

If  in  the  same  part  both  occur,  the 
older  doctrine  here  seems  to  be  best  de- 
fended ;  notwithstanding  the  quite  oppo- 
site views  of  Buhl,  Waldenburg,  Nie- 
meyer,  and  others.  Gray  tubercle  always 
occurs  as  a  primary  form.  Yellow  no- 
dules or  infiltrations  result  from  degenera- 
tion either  of  gray  tubercle  or  of  some 
other  material ;  which  may  be  inflam- 
matory exudation,  or  (Schroeder  van  der 
Kolk,  Kadclyflfe  Hall)  the  epithelium  of 
the  organ  involved. 

Is  "caseous  infiltration"  tuberculous 
in  nature  ? 

Charcot's  authority  may  be  (as  above 
cited)  used  in  defence  of  the  conviction, 
that,  however  morphologically  diflerent 
from  miliary  tubercle,  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  process  and  of  the  product  is 
identical  in  both.  To  a  contrary  effect 
arc  some  expressions  of  Cornil  and  Ban- 
vier ;  for  instance :'  that  scrofulous  and 
tuberculous  arthritis  are  "6iendisKncte»." 

Is  tubercle  infective  in  origin  ? 

Following  Dittrich,  Buhl,  in  1867,  in- 
troduced the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
pulmonary  tubercle  in  the  "resorption" 
of  a  virus    &om   scrofulous   lymphatic 
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Fohnonalis.  It  has  been  shown  that  vari- 
ous morbid  materials,  introduced  by  inoc- 
ulation into  the  veins  or  lymphatics,  may 
bring  on  local  tuberculization,  by  their 
obstructive  and  irritative  action.  There 
is  no  demonstration  wliatever  either  of 
the  existence  of  a  specific  scrofulous 
"virus,"  or  of  the  origin  of  tubercle  by 
infection,  in  any  tme  sense.  There  may 
be  added  here  to  Dr.  Bennett's  denial  of 
the  theory  of  infection,  the  cogent  argu- 
ment denved  from  the  observations  and 
statistics  of  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  of  New 
York,'  sjgainst  the  recently  often  asserted 
origin  of  phthisis  in  catarrhal  pneumo- 
nia. In  670  cases  of  phthisis,  carefully 
analyzed,  Prof.  Flint  obtained  ample 
clinical  evidence  of  the  small  relative 
share  taken  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
in  the  pathogeny  of  consumption.  Prof. 
A.  Clark,'  of  New  York,  also,  has  ad- 
duced serious  objections  against  the 
theory  of  resorption  or  injection.  A  very 
important  obstacle  to  its  acceptance  is 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  Scrofu- 
losis  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  &c., 
especially  in  children,  without  phthisis 
following  it 

Fig.  29. 


What  is  the  nature  of  the  "giant  cells" 
of  tubercle  V 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  seems  to  have 

Fig.  28. 


A  malttnncleated  mil  from  the  Lnng  In  a  mae  of 
Chronla  Phthlxla.  Showing  the  luee  Dnmbar  of  nur 
del  with  bright  BOeleoll.    X  ^"O-    (rram  0  reen.) 

described  these  many  years  ago,  as  "com- 
pound cells,  consisting  of  epithelium 
charged  with  the  nuclei  which  become 

Fig.  30. 


k  mnltlniieleated  e«U  from  the  Lnng  in  a 
cuaof  Chionio  Phthlsla.  Shoving  the  long- 
brtaehed  proceaaea,  which  are  continnoua 
Tlth  the  retionlam  of  the  anrronndlng  Inda- 
nted  fcrovth.  Some  of  the  proceaaea  are  la 
eoneetioa  with  amaller  naeleated  element*. 
XVO.   (FremOreen.) 


Mnltlnucleated  and  branched  cells  from  a  firm  gray  ml* 
llary  tubercle  of  the  Lnng  In  a  eaae  of  acute  Taberoaloale. 
Wide  mrafaea  are  aeon  la  the  immediate  Tldnlty  of  the 
oella  Incloaing  a  few  lymphoid  elemanta.  The  branched 
proceaaea  are  directly  continaona  with  the  adenoid  retloo* 
lam  of  the  tubercle.  X^'"''    (fromUreen.) 


fte  ordmary  tubercle-corpuscles."  Vir- 
diow  referred  to  them  in  his  Cellular 
Patholog3F*  as  "  larger  cells  with  a  mani- 
fold division  of  the  nuclei,  so  that  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  thirty  are  contained  in  one 


P  New  York  Medical  Record,  Feb.  1, 1873.] 
[«  New  York  Medical  Keoord,  Nov.  16, 
1S70.] 
[»  Lecture  XX.] 


cell."  Prof.  O.  Schiippel,  of  Tiibingen, 
however,  has  especially  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  these  elements  of  tubercle 
as  characteristic.  They  somewhat  resem- 
ble, but  are  clearly  not  identical,  even  in 
appearance,  with  the  "myeloid  cells"  of 
some  sarcomatous  tumors,  found  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  beads  of  the 
long  bones.  They  are  irregular  in  form, 
without  any  cell-wall,  the  largest  ones 
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been  deacribed  also  by  Buhl,'  Lenker 
and  Aitken.'  By  such  an  explanation 
as  this  we  may  best  reconcile  the  recent 
accounts  of  tubercle  with  some  of  those 


having  a  diameter  of  about  i}j  of  an 
inch.    Each  contains  from  three  or  four 
up  to  thirty  or  forty  nuclei,  which  are 
conspicuously    nucleolated.      Branching 
processes  extend  from  many  of  them, 
making  a  reticulated  arrangement,  oc- 
cupied, according  to  Schilppel,  with  epi- 
thelial cells.    These  last,  however,  are 
not  always  to  be  seen. 

The  origin  of  these  forms  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  traced.  Klein  suggests 
their  derivation,  in  the  lungs,  from  the 
alveolar  epithelium.  K  this  oc(5urs,  it 
is  most  probably  by  the  fusion  of  several 
epithelial  cells.  Certainly  the  giant- 
cells  are  not  found  to  undergo  any  fur- 
ther development.  Quite  proliably  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  cell  at 
all ;  but  are  mere  masses  of  epithelioidal 
protoplasm,  shaped  altogether  by  their 
surroundings.  In  a  discussion  in  1878, 
Comil'expressed  an  opinion  concerning 
them  which  has  great  intrinsic  proba- 
bility. This  was  to  the  effect  tlmt  the 
origin  of  giant-cells  is  intTa-vaicular ; 
resulting  from  the  coagulation  of  plasma 
in  capillaries  in  the  course  of  oblitera- 
tion, whose  walls  soften  and  disappear :    -,— r-  -,;•■--- :;-^,— ,s — « T 

leucJ)cytes,  moreover,  being  ent^ngleci    «'"'-•" •'"•'"•  X**-  ('?«""0"") 


A  firm  Gray  Tubercle  from  the  Lang  In  a  ease  of  acnle 
Tubercalosig.  Showing  the  grouping  of  the  elemeots 
arouDd  separate  centres,  the  nodule  consisting  of  several 


Fig.  31. 


of  equally   competent    observers, 
made  but  a  few  years  since. 

To  resume  :  we  may  classify  the 
distinctive  opinions  concerning  the 
nature  of  tubercle  as  follows :  1,  that 
it  is  an  exudation  (Rokitansky,  An- 
cell,  Bennett);  2,  an  organized  neo- 
plasm (Wedl,  Vogelj  Virchow);  3, 
a  degeneration  of  tissue  elements 
(Henle,  Rcinhardt,  Van  der  Kblk, 
Badclyffe  Hall) ;  4,  a  specific  in- 
fection (Villemin,  Colin,  Schiippel, 
Green');  5,  an  abortive  formation  or 
tissue,  followed  by  degeneration, 
from  defect  of  vital  energy  (Wil- 
liams, Ziegler,*  Sir  J.  Clarke,  J. 
Hutchinson,  Aitken,  G.  B.  Wood.) 
Although  Prof.  J.  Hughes  Bennett 
has  expressly  designated  tubercle 
as  an  exudation,  he  nas  contributed 
much  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  dependence  of  its  origin  upon 
a  defect  or  perversion  of  nutritum; 
„ which  corresponds  very  nearly  with 

Tnberculo8ls._  The  whole  of  the  taborclelsshown  in  the     ^jjg  ]^^  named  of  the  above  vieWS 


A  small  soft  Gray  Tnlwrcle  from  the  Lung  in  a  ease  of  acute 
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inflammatory  exudation,  is  certain.  But 
y/e  hav«  already  seen  reason  for  dissenting 
from  the  views  of  Niemeyer,  Oppolzer, 
and  others,  that  Tuberculosis  always  fol- 
lows and  depends  upon  inflammation.  It 
may  be  deposited,  as  Laennec  taught,  in 
the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  prior  to  all  in- 
flammatory changes. 

Against  the  "neoplastic"  view,  not 
muuh  need  be  said  at  tnia  time.  Tubercle 
is  the  pathological  opposite  of  cancer. 
While,  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  perverted, 
misdirected  excess  of  formative  action^  in 
Tuberculosis  all  the  phenomena  exhibit 
deficiency  of  histogenetic  energy.  Nothing 
is  more  marked  than  the  absence  of  vcwcu- 
larity  in  every  tuberculous  mass.  The 
reverse  is  true  of  cancer. 

That  a  degeneration  of  already  formed 
tissue-elements  takes  place  as  a  part  of 
the  tubercular  process,  is  clearly  true. 
But  it  would  appear  that  this  is  not  the 
central,  characteristic  fact  concerning  it ; 
and  only  a  portion  of  tiie  appearances  pre- 
sented by  its  morbid  anatomy  can  be  thus 
accounted  for. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  specific  virus  of  in- 
fection bas  been  overthrown  by  the  care- 
ful investigations  of  Lebert,  Frankel, 
Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Wilson  Fox. 
Buhl's  "resorptive"  theory  is  well  dis- 
posed of  by  Birch-Hirschfeld,'  as  "ana- 
tomically improbable,  and  never  demon- 
strated." It  is  certainly  not  impossible 
that,  when  the  Ijrmph-^lands  are  in  an 
unhealthy  state,  corpuscles  may  pass  from 
them  into  the  circulation,  then  accumu- 
lating in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  and  pro- 
ducing obstructive  disease.  But  it  is  at 
least  equally  probable,  when  a  constitu- 
tional predisp>oBition  lias  been  shown  to 
lie  behind  the  one  local  mal-uutrition, 
that  it  should  also  account  for  the  other, 
especially  as  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
two  is  variable,  and  many  instances  occur 
of  each  taking  place  without  the  other. 

It  remains,  then,  for  me  to  express  the 
conviction,  tliat  the  essence  of  Scrofulosis  ' 
or  Tuberculosis  consists  in  a  defect  of  tissue- 
forming  power ;  showing  itself  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  organs  of  assimilation 
(digestive  organs  and  lymph-glands),  in 
those  of  most  active  chemical  change  (the 
lungs,  skin,  and  mucous  membranes),  and 
in  those  or  least  vital  resistance  (bones 
and  joints)  on  account  of  their  minimum  of 
-vascular  supply.    Even  in  the  absence  of 


the  tissue-elements  afibcted,  causes  that 
conglomerate  of  pathological  deforma- 
tions, whose  description  and  explanation 
have  been  the  theme  of  so  much  debate. 

Causation. — As  an  account  of  the 
etiology  of  phthisis  is  given  in  the  article 
by  Db.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  upon  that  dis- 
ease (Vol.  II.),  a  brief  summary  only  is 
here  needful  concerning  that  of  general 
Scrofulosis. 

Hereditary  predigpoaUion  is  universally 
believed  to  be  a  principal  factor  in  the 
production  of  all  varieties  of  Scrofula. 
Every  physician  must  know  instances  of 
its  occurring  in  several  members  of  the 
same  &mily,  in  successive  generations. 
Yet  statistics  show  that  very  many  cases, 
especially  of  pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  are 
non-hereditary.  Dr.  Pollock,'  amongst 
1200  cases  of  phthisis,  ascertained  it  to  oe 
hereditary  in  30-16  per  cent.  Notwith- 
standing our  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
Scrofula,  aftccting  the  skin,  glands,  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  bones,  is,  constitu- 
tionally, identical  with  phthisis  pulmon- 
alis,  it  cannot  be  denied  or  ignored  that 
many  children  sufiering  with  the  former 
grow  up  and  live  long  lives  without  laps- 
ing into  the  latter ;  while  many  persons 
die  in  adult  life  with  phthisis  who  never 
had  glandular  enlargement  or  other  signs 
of  Scrofula  during  childhood  or  youth. 

In  promoting  the  tendency  to  heredi- 
tary Scrofulosis,  impairment  of  the  health 
of  parents,  from  any  cause,  is  undoubtedly 
important.  Syphilis  has  long  been  be- 
lieved to  bear,  in  this  way,  a  close  relation 
to  Scrofula.  Some  have  even  asserted 
the  latter  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a  descendant, 
with  modification,  of  the  former.  Kor- 
tum,  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, vigorously  opposed  this  doctrine ; 
which  is  now  nowhere  maintained.  The 
relation  between  the  two  is,  clearly,  only 
that  belonging  to  the  enfeeblement  of  vital 
energy  brought  on  by  Syphilis,  in  common 
with  all  other  protracted  constitutional 
diseases. 

Smallpox  has  been  charged  with  a  simi- 
lar promotive  power.  Before  the  time  of 
Jenner,  this  was,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, largely  shown.  Dr.  Greenhow  re- 
ports that  "during  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  before  vaccination  was  known, 
the  scrofulous  death-rate  was  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  our  present  one." 
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Consanguineous  marriages  are  com- 
monly thought  to  favor  Scrofulosis  in  the 
offspring  of  parents  nearly  related. 
Whether  this  is  really  the  ease  when  no 
family  taint  had  previously  existed,  has 
been  much  disputed.  At  least  it  is 
true  that  such  a  taint  is  aggravated, 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  manifested, 
in  those  who  issue  from  parents  of 
the  same  stock.  If  two  scrofulous  per- 
sons marry,  whether  blood-relations  or 
not,  the  probability  of  an  inheritance  of 
the  predisposition  by  their  children  is 
four  times  as  great  as  if  only  one  of  the 
two  were  scrofulous  and  the  other  of  a 
iaultless  constitution.  At  least  this  fol- 
lows from  the  assumption,  apparently 
well  grounded,  that  the  mingling  of  "pure 
blood"  in  marriage  with  that  which  is 
tainted,  tends  to  subtract  from,  or  an- 
tagonize, the  morbid  procreative  influence. 

Climate  is  more  important,  apparently, 
in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
than  of  glandular  Scrofulosis.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  show  that  the 
Northern  States  have  more  deaths  from 
consumption  than  the  Southern;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  so  great  a  differ- 
ence exists  in  the  commrative  prevalence 
of  general  Scrofula.  Probably,  however, 
while  no  race  nor  climate  is  free  from  it, 
the  artificial  conditions  of  life  induced  by 
the  need  of  protection  from  cold,  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  make  all  forms  of  Scro- 
fub  more  common,  especially  in  cities^  in 
the  temperate  and  cold  than  in  tropical 
regions. 

Change  of  climate,  from  a  warmer  to  a 
colder  one,  has  undoubtedly  an  effect,  in 
many  cases,  in  promoting  Tuberculosis. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Negro  race,  especially, 
when  transported  to  a  northern  country. 
Monke)r8,  token  to  England,  not  unfre- 
quentlv  die  of  consumption.  All  domestic 
animals,  however,  are  liable,  much  more 
than  the  same  in  the  wild  state,  to  tuber- 
cular disease.  This  has  been  abundantly 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  cow,  when 
confined  in  the  stable ;  also  with  the  sheep 
and  the  rabbit.  Animals  naturally  wild 
and  active  in  their  habits,  as  the  lion, 
tiger,  elephant,  &c.,  often  die  of  tubercu- 
lous disease  when  confined  in  menageries. 
This  appears  to  be  irrespective  of  climate, 
depending  upon  the  unnatural  change  in 
their  mode  of  life. 

Dampness  of  locality  has  been  shown, 
most  fully  by  Dr.  Bowditch  in  this  coun- 
trv.  nnd  T)r.  Rnchnnan  in  Great  Britain. 


ventilated  factories,  workshops,  and  dwell- 
ings, is  a  potent  agency  in  generating 
Scrofulosis.  This  cause  is  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  exclusion  of  sunlight ;  as  among 
those  who  work  and  live  in  mines.  Bau- 
delocque,  Carmichael,  Amott,  MacCor- 
mac,  and  Parkes  are  among  those  who 
have  especially  forwarded  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  practically  momentous  fact. 
Nothing  could  be  more  cogent  in  this  re- 
spect than  Dr.  Parkes's  exposition  of  the 
excessive  mortality  from  consumption  of 
British  soldiers,  living  in  barracks,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Poverty  promotes  Scrofula,  by  almost 
compelling  close  habits  of  living,  in  cold 
regions.  Also,  It  involves  another  very 
serious  cause  of  vital  depression,  namely, 
deficiency  of  food.  Prof.  Bennett  has  em- 
phasized this  as  perhaps  the  most  influen- 
tial of  all  the  causes  of  Tuberculosis, 
Impropriety  of  food  for  children,  amongst 
ignorant  people,  whether  poor  or  not, 
acts,  evidently,  in  a  similar  manner.  Dr. 
Tanner  states'  that  during  the  cotton 
famine  in  Lancashire,  in  1862-63,  the 
mortality  of  infants  among  the  manufac- 
turing population  diminished  greatly. 
The  mothers,  who,  when  at  work,  ne- 
glected their  children,  being  then  unem- 
ployed, attended  to  feeding  them  in  the 
natural  manner;  and  could  less  afford, 
moreover,  to  stuff  them  with  unsuitable 
food.  Birch-Hirschfeld  •  cites  the  state- 
ment of  Huss,  that  Scrofulosis  is  very  fre- 
quent in  Schonen,  the  richest  province  of 
Sweden,  where  infants,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom,  are  fed  on  coffee,  sour 
bread,  and  potatoes.  The  same  author 
asserts  that  a  similar  condition  of  things 
occurs  in  thrifty  districts  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Ac. 

An  inquiry  is  alluded  to  by  Birch- 
Hirschfeld,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
the  generation  of  tubercle  in  human  sub- 
jects by  their  being  fed  with  milk  from 
cows  having  the  pearl  disease.  Schiippel 
is  considered  to  have  shown  the  identity 
of  this  affection  with  Tuberculosis. 

Gerlach,  Klebs,  Chauveau,  and  others,' 
have  found  it  possible  to  produce  tubercu- 
lization in  animals  by  feeding^  them  on 
such  milk.  The  pearl  disease  is  not  un- 
common amongst  cattle  in  many  places. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  not  unimportant  ques- 
tion, whether  there  is  any  proportion,  in 
such  localities,  between  the  prevalence  of 
pearl  disease  in  milk  cows  and  Tubercu- 
losis in  human  beinsrs.    At  nresent.  there 
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means  bjr  which  the  poor  are  often,  in  the 
colder  chmates,  made  to  undergo  depres- 
sion of  vital  power,  promotive  ot  Scrofula. 
Prevention  of  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin  must  impede  the  removal  of  impuri- 
ties from  the  blood.  The  action  of  cold, 
too,  interferes  with  the  regularity  and 
balance  of  the  circulation,  not  only  of  the 
blood,  but  also  of  the  lymph  and  chyle. 
Thus  both  the  glands  and  the  lungs  are 
made  vulnerable,  and  the  whole  system 
suffers  damage  to  its  recuperative  ca- 
pacity. 

Tbbathbnt. — ^This  must  be  adapted, 
first,  to  the  constitutional  cachexia  ;  and, 
Eecondly,  to  the  local  disorders  present. 

A  tubercidous  mother  is  not  likely  to 
famish  perfect  nutriment  to  her  in&nt 
from  her  own  breast.  Many  authors  ad- 
vise, therefore,  that  such  should  never 
suckle  their  o&pring. 

This  counsel  is  judicious,  if  an  alto- 
gether healthy  and  reliable  wet-nurse 
can  be  obtained.  If  not,  it  may  ))e  best 
fm:  the  mother,  when  her  milk  is  abun- 
dant, to  nurse  the  child  through  the  ear- 
lier months  of  infancy,  and  then  gradu- 
ally to  wean  it.  Much  experience  shows 
that  even  very  feeble  women  often  give 
the  best  of  their  substance  to  their  baoes, 
which  thrive  upon  it  while  the  mothers 
waste. 

When  it  is  weaned,  cow's  or  goat's  milk, 
little  if  at  all  diluted,  is  the  nourishment 
to  be  preferred  for  the  in&nt.  Care  is 
needful  that  solid  food  be  not  given  too 
soon,  and  unsuitable,  indigestible  articles 
never.  If  the  child's  appetite  be  poor, 
and  especially  if  it  rejects  milk,  concen- 
trated animal  food,  as  beef-tea,  should 
be  afforded  to  it.  The  indication  for  a 
highly  nitrc^enized  diet  is  never  more 
deal  at  any  time  of  life,  or  in  any  con- 
dition, than  in  a  growing  in&nt  whose 
powers  of  assimilation  are  low.  Fatty 
food,  moreover,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  especially  pointed  out  as  desirable  for 
the  scrofulous  in  early  life.  Cream  and 
good  sound  butter  are  its  most  available 
examples;  but  beef  and  (more  doubtfully) 
mutton  gravy  are  sometimes  also  accepta- 
ble and  useful. 

JVesA  oir  is  a  cardinal  requirement  in 
the  hygiene  of  those  having  the  tubercu- 
loos  predisposition.  The  country  will  be, 
for  them,  better  than  the  town,  and  active 
ont-of-door  interests  and  pursuits  better 
than  those  which  are  sedentary.  Too 
long  confinement  in  the  nursery  or  school, 
or,  worst  of  all,  the  workshop,  factory,  or 
mine,  may  entail  the  doom  of  early  death  or 
lii^ering  disease  upon  those  whom  the  life 
of  the  harvest-field  or  the  mountain-side 
might  have  made  robust  and  of  good  lon- 
gevity. 

Bathing  is  another  hygienic  measure  of 
much  prophylactic   value.     During  in- 


fancy, tepid  bathing  is  usually  the  best ; 
reaction  against  cold  being  then  uncertain 
or  imperfect.  Later,  as  resistance  is 
shown  to  increase,  moderately  cold  or  cool 
water,  especially  by  the  shower-bath,  or 
salt  water,  as  of  the  ocean  surf,  may  be 
used.  But  the  notion  of  hardening  deli- 
cate children  by  severe  exposure  of  anv 
kind,  is  a  mistaken  one,  fraught  with 
danger. 

It  is  only  such  degrees  of  cold  as  can  be 
fully  overcome  by  the  natural  calorific 
processes  of  the  tiody,  that  are  ever  salu- 
tary. Clothing,  for  scrofulous  children, 
or  persons  of  any  age,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  body,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  chest  and  the  feet,  against  ever  being 
chilled.  In  a  climate  of  extreme  and 
sudden  changes,  like  that  of  the  Northern 
United  States,  such  persons  should  wear 
flannel  through  the  whole  year  ;  lighter  iu 
summer,  and  heavier  in  the  winter,  spring, 
and  autumn.  The  protection  afforded  by 
silk  next  to  the  skin  is  probably  quite  as 
great,  against  vicissitudes  ;  but  the  stimu- 
lus of  flannel  to  the  circulation  of  the  skin, 
and  its  absorbent  porosity,  are  advan- 
tages. Careful  avoidance  of  dampness  of 
dwellings  and  localities,  is,  of  course,  of 
great  consequence. 

Of  medicines  believed  to  be  anti-scrofu- 
lous, iodine  was,  thirty  or  forty  years  a^o, 
the  most  trusted.  Lugol's  essays  on  the 
effects  of  iodine  in  Scrofula  were  trans- 
lated from  the  French  and  published  in 
London  in  1831.  "  Lugol's  Solution"  be- 
came the  standard  remedy,  for  a  long 
time,  for  Scrofhla  as  well  as  for  goitre. 
Its  external  use  for  tumors  of  all  kinds 
was  much  relied  upon.  Like  other  over- 
rated medicines,  it  has  now  fallen  into 
undeserved  neglect.  Iodide  of  potassium, 
however,  holds  its  place  in  the  treatment 
of  many  disorders,  especially  constitu- 
tional syphilis  ;  but  it  is  seldom  mentioned 
by  authors  at  the  present  day  in  connec- 
tion with  Scrofula  or  Tuberculosis. 

Chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of 
barium  have  both  been  advocated  by  a 
few  practitioners,  as  having  anti-strumous 
power.  In  consumption,  particularly,  the 
phosphate  and  hvpophosphite  of  calcium 
have  been  much  lauded  and  largely  used. 
Dr.  Churchill,  of  Paris,  attracted  general 
attention  to  this  medication  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Dr.  W.  Minor  Logan,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  emphasized  the  significance 
of  the  well-known  pathological  fact,  that 
phosphate  of  calcium  is  always  present  in 
tubercular  deposits  in  large  amount.  The 
result  of  the  trial  of  the  phosphates  and 
h3rpophosphite8  by  the  profession  has  been 
their  failure  to  sustain  general  confidence 
in  their  value  in  Tuberculosis.  My  own 
use  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tive patients  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  as  well  as 
in  private  practice,  has  convinced  me  that 
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they  cannot,  at  all  events,  compare  with 
cod-liver  oil  in  analeptic  power. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Logan  reports  a  number  of 
cures  of  phthisis  by  the  use  of  nitfic  acid 
internally  (30  or  40  drop  doses)  after 
meals,  with  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron ; 
along  with  suitable  hygienic  measures. 

Cod-liver  oil,  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  a  common  remedy  for  chronic  rheu- 
matism, in  the  coast-regions  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  came  into 
use  for  consumption  first  in  Germany,  be- 
tween 1830  and  1840.  The  introduction 
of  it  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  profession  in 
Germany  is  credited  especially  to  Schuette ; 
in  Great  Britain  to  Percival,  Donovan, 
and  Hughes  Bennett ;  in  America  to  G. 
B.  Wood.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt ; 
and  no  one  has  so  well  expounded  the  ra- 
tionale of  its  analeptic  action  as  Prof.  J. 
Hughes  Bennett.' 

Numerous  other  remedies  have  had  a 
temporary  reputation  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  different  forms  of  Tul)erculo8is. 
One  more  may  be  mentioned  :  koumiss,  a 
fermented  drink  made  from  mare's  or 
cow's  milk,  used  of  late  years  by  the 
physicians  of  Bussia.  Referring  to  the 
article  by  Dr.  Bennett  on  Phthisis  (Vol.  II. ) 
for  the  special  therapeutics  of  that  malady, 
our  attention  may  be  given  now,  in  part 
retrospectively,  to  the  treatment  of  other 
forms  of  Scrofulous  disease. 

I(>dine  has  certainly  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  many  of  those  who  have  used  it, 
both  internally  and  externally,  with  the 
hope  of  its  dissipating  glandular  or  other 
tumors.  Yet  it  would  seem  reasonable, 
from  the  evidence  accumulated,  to  employ 
it  in  moderate  doses,  especially  the  iodide 
of  iron,  in  the  early  treatment  of  scrofu- 
lous glands.  Externally,  in  tincture  or 
ointment,  it  appears  to  act  simply  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation  of  the  part, 
without  other  specific  effect.  Indeed,  the 
expectation  of  finding  any  specific  against 
Scrofula  has  now  very  much  passed  away. 

If  scrofulous  glands  are  inflamed,  they 
may  be  treated  nke  other  local  inflamma- 
tions ;  seldom  with  the  prolonged  applica- 
tion of  cold,  as  the  "phlogosis''  is  not  apt 
to  be  intense  ;  but  with  soothing  poultices 
of  bread,  slippery-elm  bark,  or  flaxseed 
meal.  In  all  strumous  inflammations,  of 
the  glands,  conjunctiva,  and  bones,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  the  local 
application  of  carbonate  of  lead  is  more 
serviceable  than  it  is  in  other  inflamma- 
tory affections.  It  is  best  applied  in  the 
form  of  an  unguent,  made  by  adding  two 


states  of  defective  nutrition,  gives  reason 
for  employing  it  in  general  Scrofulosis. 
It  certainly  does  good  in  cases  of  caries, 
&c.,  of  the  bones.  Children  dislike  it  less, 
proportionally,  than  adults.  Beginning 
with  small  doses,  they  may  be  increased, 
until  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  may  take 
two  tablespoonfuls  or  more  in  a  day. 

Iron  is  indicated,  particularly  in  the 
feebler  cases  of  Scrofulosis.  The  syrup  of 
the  iodide,  already  mentioned ;  or  Blan- 
card's  pills  ;  or  the  citrate,  lactate,  pyro- 
phosphate, or  other  chalyiDeate  prepara- 
tions may  be  used.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered (as  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
Chlorosis)  that  iron  will  not  always  agree 
well,  even  with  ansemic  patients.  Head- 
ache and  indigestioUj  and  sometimes 
feverish  symptoms,  will,  in  such  cases, 
show  that  the  dose  is  too  large,  or  that  it 
had  better  be  withdrawn  for  a  time. 

The  measures  of  local  treatment  of 
scrofulous  otitis  and  otorrhcea,  as  well  as 
of  ophthalmia,  ostitis,  and  periostitis, 
fungous  arthritis  of  the  knee,  coxalgia, 
and  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  are,  in 
detail,  most  appropriately  set  forth  in 
works  on  Siwgery,  general  and  speciaL 
A  few  suggestions  only,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  medical  practitioner,  will  be 
in  place  here. 

Scrofulous  inflammation,  in  any  part, 
undoubtedly  requires  and  bears  less  active 
depletory  treatment  than  that  of  any 
other  type.  Leeching  inflamed  strumous 
glands,  for  instance,  is  rarely  to  be  thought 
of;  and  local  abstraction  of  blood  is  only 
likely  to  do  good  in  a  few  cases  of  scro- 
fulous inflammation  of  the  ears,  eyes, 
bones,  or  joints.  Emollient  applications 
are,  in  the  early  stages,  usually  the  most 
suitable.  For  continued  discharge  from 
the  ear,  lime-water  (poured  into  the  ear, 
gently,  rather  than  injected  with  a  sy- 
ringe) is  an  excellent  application.  Solu- 
tion of  Castile  soap ;  glycerin  and  rose- 
water  (one  part  in  five) ;  and,  if  the 
discharge  be  copious  and  obstinate,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  (one  or  two  grains 
in  the  ounce  of  water),  are  among  the 
lotions  available  in  this  complaint.  For 
an  attack  of  earache,  a  drop  or  two  of 
laudanum,  with  two  or  three  drops  of 
olive  or  almond  oil,  or  glycerin,  may  be 
poured  into  the  ear. 

Leaving  strumous  ophthalmia  to  the 
surgeon  and  oculist  ibr  particulars  of 
treatment,  mention  may  be  made  of  my 
own  experience  of  the  benefit  obtained 
from  the  nightly  application  of  cerate  of 
carbonate  of  lead  on  the  outside  of  the 
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the  improvement  following  the  free  ai , 
cation  of  the  cerate  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
attended  in  more  than  one  instance  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  tender- 
ness, and  pain,  which,  in  the  same  pa- 
tients, had  on  previous  occasions  heralded 
prolonged  troubles,  with  caries  and  ne- 
crosis. 

In  one  case  of  "cold  abscess"  of  the 
hypogastric-  region,  attended  with  febrile 
symptoms,  the  application  of  the  lead 
cerate  freely  over  the  abdomen  was  fol- 
lowed by  recovery  in  about  three  weeks 
firom  the  commencement  of  the  treatment. 
Surgical  management  of  these  abscesses 
need  not  be  here  discussed  ;  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  Lister's  assertion  of  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  opening  them 
freely  in  many  cases,  using  the  antiseptic 
method  of  operation  and  subsequent 
dressing.' 

For  coxalgia,  the  treatment  by  pro- 
longed rest,  Dy  aid  of  a  carved  splint,  is 
associated  in  American  practice  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  HenrvG.  Davis,  of  Jlew  York,  claims, 
apparently  with  reason,  to  have  been  the 
first*  to  add  an  important  principle  to 
this,  in  the  management  of  all  chronic  in- 
flammations of  joints,  namely,  tlie  removal 
of  pressure  through  separation  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  by  extension  of  the  limb,  or 
other  part  affected.  Elastic  extending 
bands  serve  an  excellent  purpose  here ; 
and  not  only  great  relief  of  suffering,  but 
cures,  otherwise  improbable,  have  been 
obtained  by  skilfully  constructed  and 
watchfully  used  apparatus. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre,  of  Xew  York,  has 
made  known  to  the  profession,  within  a 
few  years,  his  successful  application  of 
this  principle  in  the  treatment  of  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine,  by  a  suspending  ap- 
paratus and  "plaster  jacket."  Dr.  B. 
Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  use  a 
porous  felt  jacket  instead. 

For  chronic  arthritis  of  the  knee,  wrist, 
&c..  Trousseau  and  Dieulafoy  have  in- 
sisted on  the  great  value  of  the  prolonged 
application  of  cataplasms.  Trousseau's 
cataplasm  is  made  by  preparing  a  poul- 
tice of  soaked  and  steamed  bread  of  a 
"plum  pudding"  consistence,  over  which 
is  spread  a  liquid  mixture,  composed  of 
seven  parts  of  camphor,  five  parts  each  of 
extract  of  opium  and  extract  of  bella- 


mucous  membranes,  and  bones,  the  ad- 
vantageous effect  of  soft  soap  upon  glandu- 
lar tumors  has  been  asserted  by  Kapcsser ;' 
in  two  cases  their  disappearance  resulting, 
followed  by  rapid  recovery  also  from 
strumous  ophthalmia. 

Dr.  J.  Moleschott,  of  Turin,*  after  an 
experience  with  it  of  many  years,  has  re- 
ported that  iodoform  exhibits  remarkable 
power  in  promoting  the  removal  of  scrofu- 
lous glandular  enlargements,  as  well  as  of 
other  accumulations  of  "formative  ele- 
ments and  exuded  fluid."  He  prefers 
the  application  with  a  brush  at  night,  or 
night  and  morning,  of  a  combination  of 
one  part  of  iodoform  with  fifteen  of  elastic 
collodion,  or  an  ointment  of  the  same 
strength.' 

Lastly,  allusion  must  be  made  to  the 
benefit  often  obtained  from  massage,  with 
inunction,  in  the  management  of  general 
Scrofulosis.  Massage  alone,  while  no 
doubt  sometimes  beneficial  in  various 
conditions  of  debility,  has  been,  in  some 
quarters,  overrated  and  overdone.  But 
systematic  inunction  of  the  whole  body, 
in  like  states  of  torpor  and  debility,  has 
not  received  full  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
profession.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
has,  in  this,  been  too  little  esteemed. 
While  it  is  true  that  no  large  amount  of 
oleaginous  material  is  absorbed  through 
the  skin,  experience  shows  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  excessive  waste  is  thereby  les- 
sened ;  and  this  is  no  small  part  of  the 
pathogeny  of  advanced  or-  advancing 
scrofulous  disease.  Diminution  of  genenu 
irritability  of  the  system  is  also  thus  pro- 
moted. Simpson,  Inman,  E.  Wilson,  W. 
Taylor,  and  other  British  writers  have 
favored  this  practice ;  as  well  as  W.  B. 
Fisher,  W.  H.  Thompson,  E.  C.  Angell, 
and  others  in  this  country.*  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  who  strenuously  advocates  mas- 
sage in  cases  of  nervous  debility,  encour- 
ages inunction  with  cocoa  oil  or  vaseline.* 
For  scrofulous  patients,  as  well  as  others, 
olive  or  cocoa  ^oil  may  be  recommended ; 
although,  but  for  its  odor  and  comparative 
cost,  the  preference  might  be  awarded  to 
cod-liver  oiL] 


[•  Berliner  Klinische  Woohenschrift,  Feb. 
11,  1878.] 

[■QiomaleaellaRealeAccademladi  Torino; 
cited  in   London  Medical  Record,   Nov.  15, 
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GOUT. 

By  Alfeed  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


DEFnirnON.— 1.  JJegfutarGojd.— A  spe- 
cific form  of  articular  infiammatioo  inva- 
riably accompanied  with  uric  acid  in  the 
blood,  and  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda 
in  the  affected  tissues. 

2.  Irrecfular  Oout. — (o)  The  same  spe- 
cific inflammation  of  non-articular  tissues, 
or  (5)  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  vari- 
ous organs,  accompanied  with  the  same 
abnormal  state  of  the  blood. 


era 

Chi 


Synonyms. — Of  Segular  Oout. — Poda- 

a  (ftoif,  the  foot,  and  oypa,  a  seizure)  ; 

hiragra  (x>c'p,  the  hand) ;  Gonagra  (yora, 
the  knee) :  the  first  only  of  these  syno- 
nyms has  been  much  employed.  Arthri- 
tis (apSpov,  a  joint),  a  term  used  for  general 
gout  by  the  ancients,  has  been  applied  also 
to  other  ioint  affections  by  both  ancient 
and  modem  writers:  Goutte,  French; 
Gutta,  Latin;  Gota,  Spanish;  Gicht,  Ger- 
man; terms  probably  derived  from  the 
idea  of  the  dropping  (Gutta,  a  drop)  of  a 
morbid  fluid  into  the  joints — first  used  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Radulphus. 

Of  different  forms  of  Irregular  Oovt. — 
Non-articular  Gout,  Anomalous  Gout ; 
Podagra  larvata,  Goutte  larvae,  Goutte 
vague ;  Misplaced  Gout,  Betrocedent  Gout. 

History. — Gout  was  well  known  to 
Hippocrates,  and  his  account  of  the  dis- 
ease shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  its  salient  phenomena ;  his 
remarks  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year  at 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  occur,  the  sub- 
jects which  it  more  commonly  attacks,  the 
alterations  in  structures  it  induces,  the 
probable  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the 
aifilcultieB  experienced  in  effecting  its  cure, 
are  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  almost 
every  ancient  writer  on  medicine  has 
made  reference  to  the  subject  of  Gout. 
Galen  speaks  of  the  difference  between 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  those  of 
Hippocrates,  in  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  subjects  afllictcd  with  Gout.  Seneca 
also  alludes  to  the  same  topic;  and  ac- 
counts of  the  disease,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Cel- 
sus,  Aretseus,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  Aetius,  Faulus  ^gineta, 
Demetrius  Pepagomenos,  and  others. 
Nearly  all  these  authors  were  humoralists, 
and  of  opinion  that  the  disease  depended 
upon  the  retention  of  certain  matters  in 


the  blood  (as  bile,  phlegm,  &c.),  caused 
by  imperfect  digestion  or  deficient  excre- 
tion ;  and  that  these  humors,  or  evea  the 
diseased  blood  itself,  were  thrown  upon 
the  textures  of  the  joints,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  production  of  inflammation,  and 
the  frequent  formation  of  tophi,  or  chalk- 
stones. 

Divisiont  and  Classification  of  GiMt. — It 
is  stated  in  the  definition  that  Gout  may 
manifest  itself,  simply,  in  the  form  of  in- 
flammation of  one  or  more  joints,  or  as 
inflammation  of  some  non-articular  struc- 
ture ;  or  by  causing  an  alteration  in  the 
functions  of  certain  organs ;  and  these 
latter  manifestations  may  either  be  inde- 
pendent of,  or  accompany  the  articular 
affection. 

When  the  joints  are  solely  or  princi- 
pally involved,  the  disease  may  be  conve- 
niently designated  regular  or  articular 
Gout,  which  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic;  but  when  severe  affections  of  in- 
ternal organs  ensue,  or  when  inflamma- 
tion of  tissues,  other  than  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  joints,  arises  from  the  presence 
of  Gout,  these  affections  are  known  by  the 
name  of  irregular  or  non-articular  Goat. 
The  whole  phenomena  of  the  disease  can 
be  conveniently  discussed  under  these  two 
beads. 

Description  of  an  Attack  of  Acute  Gout, 
and  of  the  Progress  of  the  Disease. — Under 
this  heading  will  be  included  first  a  sketch 
of  an  early  and  uncomplicated  attack  of 
Gout,  as  ordinarily  met  with  in  practice ; 
next,  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease  when  unchecked  by  Iiyrienic  or 
medicinal  means  ;  and  this  task  being  ac- 
complished an  analysis  will  be  made  of 
the  different  symptoms  exhibited  during 
the  paroxysm,  and  of  any  structural  al- 
teration  caused  by  it.  In  many  instances 
the  first  attack  of  articular  Gout  comes  on 
without  previous  warning ;  or,  if  there  be 
premonitory  symptoms,  they  are  so  slight 
as  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  patient.  This 
absence  of  warning,  however,  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  is  usually  supposed, 
and  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in 
which  the  premonitory  symptoms  have 
been  very  distressing ;  although  before 
the  seizure  they  were  not  suspected  of 
being  the  precursors  of  any  joint  affection. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  indi- 
vidual retires  to  rest  in  his  usual  health, 
but  early  in  the  morning,  usually  flx>m 
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two  to  five,  awakes  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing, probably  confined  to  one  of  hia  great 
toes ;  on  attempting  to  place  his  foot  on 
the  ground,  be  finds  himself  unable  to 
sapport  the  weight  of  his  body,  or,  if  capa- 
ble of  80  doing,  the  act  is  accompamed 
with  ereat  pain. 

If  the  painful  part,  generally  the  ball  of 
the  toe,  oe  examined,  it  is  found  to  be 
swollen,  red,  hot,  and  exquisitely  tender, 
and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mere  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  is  intolera- 
ble, and  even  the  vibration  of  the  room 
causes  discomfort.  The  veins  proceeding 
from  the  toe  are  turgid  with  blood,  and 
the  joint  stifi".  Although  occasionally  no 
constitutional  disturbance  is  present,  yet 
more  frequently  there  is  evidence  of  slight 
fever ;  the  patient  baa  a  feeling  of  cmlU- 
ness,  followed  by  heat  of  skin  and  perspi- 
ration, some  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  a 
white  tongue,  and  confined  bowels,  with 
great  restlessness,  and  is  unable  to  find 
an  easy  position.  The  urine  is  usually 
small  in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  de- 
posits, on  cooling,  a  sediment  varj'ing  in 
color  from  pale  bufi"  to  brick-dust  red  ; 
occasionally  when  febrile  disturbance  runs 
hi"h  the  fur  which  encrusts  the  vessel  is 
of  mtense  pink  color ;  cramps  of  the  legs 
are  often  present  during  an  attack,  and 
add  much  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

If  moderate  precautions  are  taken,  and 
the  foot  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
inflammation  usually  subsides  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day;  but  at  evening  an  exacer- 
bation takes  place,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  nignt  the  patient  is  kept  awake 
by  the  pain,  which  again  sulfides  as  mom- 
ing  advances. 

After  a  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  swelling 
increases,  considerable  relief  is  experi- 
enced, and  in  a  few  more  days  the  tension 
becomes  diminished,  as  weu  as  the  beat 
and  livid  redness,  and  slight  sustained 

Sressure  will  then  cause  distinct  pitting. 
absequently,  as  the  cause  disappears, 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  takes  place, 
and  occasionally  the  skin  peels  off  in  flakes 
of  considerable  size.  Not  all  cases,  even 
of  first  attacks,  Eissume  this  sthenic  form ; 
in  weakly  subjects,  and  especially  in  wo- 
men, the  fit  may  have  an  asthenic  charac- 
ter ;  the  pain  and  heat  may  be  slight,  the 
redness  and  swelling  by  no  means  well 
marked,  yet  as  far  as  ultimate  mischief  is 
concerned,  this  variety  is  often  much 
worse  than  the  other. 

The  duration  of  the  joint  inflammation 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  and 
is  much  influenced  by  the  diet  and  regi- 
men adopted,  and  likewise  by  the  medi- 
cines administered.  If  no  material  change 
is  made  in  the  diet,  and  no  remedies 
taken,  the  inflammatory  action  seldom 
subsides  under  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
occasionally  it  lasts  two  or  three  weeks : 
bat,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
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the  duration  of  the  fit  is  usually  limited 
to  four  or  five  days.  After  the  complete 
subsidence  of  tlie  joint  affection,  the  pa- 
tient not  inf^uently  expresses  himself 
as  feeling  lighter  and  altogether  better 
than  before  its  occurrence.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  joint  especially 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  gouty  seizure, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  patient 
may  experience  repeated  attacks  of  Gout 
in  this  one  joint,  without  either  the  tarso- 
metatarsal or  the  phalangeal  articulations 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  implicated. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
both  great  toes  to  be  attacked,  even  in  a 
first  fit  of  Gout,  sometimes  simultaneous- 
ly, but  more  frequently  alternately,  the 
inflammation  rapidly  subsiding  in  one  toe, 
and  as  quickly  appearing  in  the  other. 
Sometimes  other  joints,  as  the  ankle,  are 
affected  at  the  same  time  as  the  toes,  and 
occasionally  the  knees,  or  more  rarely 
some  joints  of  the  upper  extremities. 

In  many  instances,  some  two  or  three 
years  elapse  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
second  attack,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
not  more  than  twelve  months ;  and  then 
either  the  same  joint  as  in  the  first  seiz- 
ure, or  the  corresponding  joint  in  the 
other  foot,  is  usually  affected.  Similar 
intervals  elapse  between  the  next  few  pa- 
roxysms, and  again  the  same  joints  are 
implicated,  or  the  inflammation  extends 
along  the  foot,  involving  the  articulations 
of  the  arch  and  the  ankles. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  disease  becomes 
more  general,  and  almost  every  joint  of 
the  extremities  suffer,  those  of  the  lower 
usually  taking  precedence  of  those  of  the 
upper  limbs.  The  hips  and  shoulders  are 
perhaps  less  liable  to  be  attacked  than  the 
rest,  although  they  do  not  necessarily  es- 
cape. In  exceptional  cases,  other  articu- 
lations, as  the  spine  and  jaw,  become  the 
seat  of  gouty  inflammation. 

In  the  course  of  years,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  attacks  diminish  still  more — 
the  yearly  visitations  become  half-yearly ; 
afterwards  the  attacks  recur  every  few 
months,  until  at  length  the  patient  can 
scarcely  calculate  ui>on  being  free,  so  nu- 
merous and  uncertain  are  the  visitations 
of  his  malady. 

Phenomena  occurring  during  an  Acute 
Oouty  Attack.—It  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  a  little  in  detail  the  phenomena 
which  present  themselves  during  an  acute 
paroxysm  of  Grout,  for  our  diagnosis  must 
be  founded  in  part  upon  the  peculiarities 
exhibited  at  such  a  time. 

1.  Febrile  Dtstwftance.— The  febrile  dis- 
turbance, indicated  by  heat  of  skin,  tem- 
perature of  axilla,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  rapid  pulse,  is  almost  invariably  in 
close  relation  to  the  number  of  implicated 
joints,  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action ;  in  other  words,  the  fever  is 
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secondary,  and  dependent  on  the  joint 
afTection.  It  is  important  to  remember 
this  fact,  because  it  will  be  found  that  in 
some  other  diseases — for  example,  in 
acute  rheumatism— a  patient  may  exhibit 
all  the  symptoms  of  intense  febrile  excite- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  joint  affection 
is  scarcely  appreciable. 

2.  Local  Appearances. — The  appearance 
of  the  intlamed  joint  is  usually  character- 
istic ;  there  is  much  swelling  present,  and 
enlai^ement  of  the  veins  proceeding  from 
the  joint,  also  great  tension  of  the  skin. 
As  the  inflammation  subsides,  pressure 
produces  distinct  pitting,  indicating  the 
presence  of  oedema.  After  a  further  in- 
terval, desquamation  of  the  skin  almost 
invariably  occurs,  usually  in  a  marked 
degree. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with  gouty 
inflammation  which  is  not  without  inte- 
rest— namely,  the  &ct,  that  however  acute 
in  character,  it  never  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  An  inflamed  joint  may  be 
intensely  red,  even  scarlet,  the  skin  shining 
fh>m  the  distension,  and  it  may  altogether 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  suppuration; 
yet  all  these  s;^mptom3  quicknr  subside, 
and  by  resolution  merely.  When  it  is 
stated  that  a  part  affected  by  gouty  in- 
flammation never  suppurates,  it  should 
be  added,  unless  previously  the  seat  of 
chalk-like  deposits;  in  which  case  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  matter  formed  around 
such  concretions,  this  formation  of  pus 
being  probably  due  not  to  gouty,  but  to 
common  inflammation  set  up  around  pre- 
viously existing  deposits,  which  have  by 
their  presence  acted  as  foreign  and  irn- 
tating  bodies.  In  enfeebled  conditions  of 
the  system,  such  an  occurrence  is  fre- 
quently met  with. 

The  pain  which  attends  the  joint  affec- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  com- 
mon opinion  that  gouty  pain  is  very  in- 
tense, a  degree  more  so  than  that  arising 
firom  other  articular  inflammation.  Doubt- 
less this  is  often  the  case,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  an  acute  attack  of  Gout  may 
be  nearly  painless,  the  amount  of  suffering 
depending  much  on  the  rigidity  of  the 
structure  of  the  affected  articumtion  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient. 
The  first  attack  of  gouty  inflammation  in 
a  ioint — for  examnle.  in  the  wrist — mav 


Not  only  does  efiUsion  occur  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  skin,  but,  when  a  synovial 
membrane  is  inflamed,  a  large  amount  of 
fluid  is  generally  poured  into  the  joints, 
or,  when  bursse  are  implicated,  they  be- 
come rapidly  fllled ;  this  copious  effusion 
frequentlv  causes  considerable  alteration 
of  shape  in  the  joints. 

Joints  affected  in  Oout.  —  In  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  Gout,  allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  order  in  which  dif- 
ferent joints  are  affected  as  the  attacks 
become  multiplied,  and  it  was  then  stated 
that  the  great  toe  is  commonly  selected  as 
the  first  seat  of  the  disease.  The  extreme 
frequency  of  the  selection  not  only  of  the 
great  toe  itself,  but  even  of  a  particular 
joint  of  this  toe,  is  a  fact  so  peculiar  as  to 
make  it  desirable  that  a  few  lines  should 
be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Bubiect. 

The  joint  of  the  great  toe,  so  commonly 
the  early  seat  of  gouty  inflammation,  is, 
as  before  slated,  the  mctatarso-phalangeal 
joint,  ordinarily  termed  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe :  and  from  a  table  collected  by 
the  late  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  it  would  seem 
that  in  612  cases  of  Gout,  at  its  first 
seizure,  the  great  toe  was  implicated  in 
373  cases ;  and  in  341  out  of  612  cases,  one 
or  other,  or  both,  great  toes  were  affected, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts.  My  own 
experience  fully  conflrms  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  these  numbers;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  joint  occasion- 
ally escapes  altogether,  and  cases  of  se- 
vere Gout,  accompanied  with  excessive 
deposits,  have  come  under  my  care  — 
cases  of  at  least  twenty  years'  duration — 
in  which  the  great  toes  have  throughout 
remained  free  from  disease.  The  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  confined  to  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great 
toe  always  conveys  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  gouty  habit :  but  it  requires  cau- 
tion before  making  a  diagnosis  from  this 
symptom  alone,  as  the  joint  may  be  for  a 
time  exclusively  inflamed  in  other  and 
more  serious  conditions  of  the  system.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  great  toe  which  is 
always  first  attacked ;  for  it  often  happens 
that  an  injury  to  the  knee,  caused  oy  a 
fall  from  a  horse,  will  induce  the  first  de- 
velopment of  Gout  in  that  joint,  although 
after  a  short  time  the  ereat  toe  mav  ne 
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the  feet,  bat  rheumatism  or  rheumatic 
G<rat  when  the  upper  extremities  become 
atta^ed,  although  the  same  condition  of 
the  sjTstem  which  causes  the  one  gives  rise 
to  tlie  other  also. 

There  are  certain  joints  of  the  extremi- 
ties which  appear  tooe  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  Gout  than  others.  Of  these  the  hips 
and  shoulders  are  the  chief:  still,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  even  these  joints  are 
nnassailable  by  the  disease,  for  they  are 
sometimes  severely  affected. 

After-effects  of  Acute  Oout. — It  has  been 
stated  above  that,  after  an  attack  of  acute 
Gout,  especially  if  an  early  one,  the  pa- 
tient not  unfrequently  expresses  himself 
as  feeUns  even  better  than  before  the 
seizure,  the  affected  joint  recovers,  to  all 
appearance,  its  natural  size,  the  tender- 
ness entirely  subsides,  and  its  power  of 
movement  is  not  perceptibly  interfered 
with.  To  explain  this  improvement  is 
not  difficult.  During  the  occurrence  of 
the  inflammation,  the  blood,  as  we  shall 
find,  loses  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
the  morbid  condition  which  previously 
existed,  and  hence  the  disappearance  of 
the  malaise ;  and  the  joint,  although,  as 
will  be  proved,  decidedly  altered  by  the 
attack,  may  yet  be  not  sumciently  changed 
to  interfere  with  its  normal  functions, 
l^iis  &vorable  termination  is  by  no  means 
(xmstant,  for  as  the  disease  continues  to 
make  progress,  and  the  joints  have  been 
more  frequently  attacked,  some  little  re- 
maining sti£fhes8  is  commonly  expe- 
rienced, due  in  part  to  mischief  which  is 
irremovable,  in  part  to  thickening  of  the 
tissues  and  enlargement  of  the  vessels, 
which  are  long  in  recovering  their  natiual 
condition. 

At  times,  even  an  early  attack  of  Gout 
may  lead  to  much  mischief;  when,  for 
example,  the  feet  are  allowed  to  remain 
mflamed  for  any  lengthened  period,  either 
from  want  of  treatment,  or  from  treat- 
ment injudiciously  applied,  considerable 
oedema  may  remain  long  after  all  pain  and 
heat  have  subsided— a  state  often  requir- 
ing special  treatment  for  its  removal. 
This  result  I  have  several  times  witnessed 
hi  patients  who  have  allowed  the  disease 
to  run  its  own  course,  and  also  after  ho- 
moeopathic treatment.  Occasionally  an- 
chylosis of  a  joint  occurs  even  after  a  few 
attacks ;  in  some  of  these  cases  it  is  prob- 
able that  disease  of  the  joint  previously 
existed,  although  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  appreciable  inconvenience ;  in 
others,  active  and  injudicious  treatment, 
as  the  application  of  "leeches  to  the  Joint, 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  mischiefl 

Number  of  Joints  affected. — In  our  de- 
scription of  an  attack  of  acute  Gout,  we 
have  taken  as  an  illustration  a  case  in 
wMch  only  the  metatarso- phalangeal 
jomt,  or  the  hall  of  a  great  toe,  has  been 
affected.    This  often  happens  in  the  first 


seizure,  and  may  even  occur  for  several 
years  in  succession ;  but  sooner  or  later, 
if  the  disease  continues  to  make  progress. 
not  only  are  other  joints  implicated,  but 
several  are  affected  either  at  the  same 
time  or  in  the  course  of  the  same  attack ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  many 
joints,  both  large  and  small,  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  simultaneously  in 
a  state  of  acute  suffering.  When  sucn  is 
the  case,  as  the  accompanying  fever  is  in 
proportion  to  the  joint  affection,  the  pa- 
tient's malady  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  unless  the 
histoiT  is  carefully  inquired  into,  the  diag- 
nosis 18  somewhat  ditUcult. 

Premonitory  Symptoms  of  Chut. — Some 
of  these  are  referable  to  an  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs;  a  form  of 
dyspepsia  is  inauced,  and  the  patient  ex- 
periences flatulence,  often  to  a  very  un- 
comfortable degree,  accompanied  with 
heartburn  and  acidity.  Many  gouty  sub- 
jects, from  the  unusual  prevalence  of 
these  symptoms,  can  predict  the  advent 
of  the  acute  seizure.  In  some  the  func- 
tion of  the  lower  bowel  becomes  altered, 
and  either  constipation  or  diarrhoea  en- 
sues. The  character  of  the  alvine  evacu- 
ations may  also  be  changed. 

A  crampy  state  of  the  muscles  is  another 
very  common  forerunner  of  a  gouty  parox- 
ysm, usually  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
more  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  experienced 
by  some  patients  on  the  eve  of  a  gouty 
seizure,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
companied with  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

In  some  individuals  the  respiratory 
ftinction  is  implicated  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  a  species  of  asthma  produced. 
At  times  the  urinary  secretion  undereoes 
a  very  visible  change  in  character  ;  from 
being  copious  and  clear  it  may  become 
scanty  and  turbid.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  urine  sometimes  becomes  unusually 
abundant  and  limpid  a  few  hours  before 
the  establishment  of  the  articular  inflam- 
mation. 

In  other  persons,  derangements  of  some 

Sortions  of  the  nervous  system  are  pro- 
uced,  the  temper  becomes  very  irritable, 
unusual  drowsiness,  or  headache,  grinding 
of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  startings  of 
limbs,  and  various  otiier  phenomena,  may 
be  experienced. 

Lastly,  it  now  and  then  happens  that  a 
feeling  of  unusually  good  health,  with  ap- 
parent increase  of  ooth  mental  and  bodily 
power,  is  a  prelude  to  a  gouty  attack. 

All  these  phenomena  are  probably  de- 
pendent on  the  altered  state  of  blood  which 
always  exists  previously  to  the  develop- 
ment of  articular  Crout,  and  the  cause  of 
the  diversity  of  the  symptoms  in  different 
persons  must  be  sought  for  rather  in  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  and  the  proneness  of 
certain  functions  to  be  disturbed,  than  in 
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any  variation  in  the  proximate  cause  of 
Buch  symptoms.  Wlien  any  organ  or 
function  is  implicated  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  a  form  of  irregular  Gout  is  estab- 
lished, which  we  will  afterwards  describe. 

Phenomena  of  Articular  Qout  when  it 
assumes  a  Chronic  Form. — In  Gout,  as  in 
other  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  an  accurate  line  between  the 
acute  and  chronic  stages ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  establish  a  boundary  sufficiently 
well  marked  for  all  practical  purposes. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  acute 
attacks  may  come  on  so  frequently,  and 
apparently  from  such  slight  causes,  that 
the  patient  can  never  calculate  upon  being 
free ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  attacks,  their  duration  is 
prolonged,  and  a  notable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  structures  of  the  arti- 
culations, the  case  has  assumed  the  cha- 
racters to  which  the  name  of  Chronic 
Gout  is  commonly  applied. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that 
althotigh  the  feet  and  the  joints  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  usually  the  seat  of 

fouty  inflammation,  often  for  many  years 
efore  the  hands ;  still  the  latter  are  fre- 
quently seriously  injured  when  the  feet 
have  as  yet  escaped  appreciable  damage. 
The  explanation  of  this  tendency  of  Gout 
to  cause  greater  mischief  in  one  part  than 
another,  will  be  attempted  when  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  is  investigated. 

Chalk-stones,  or  Tophi. — The  principal 
changes  which  take  place  in  parts  afiected 
with  gouty  inflammation,  are  due  to  the 
deposition  of  a  peculiar  chalk-like  matter 
in  the  different  structures;  and  as  such 
deposits  are  not  only  peculiar  to  Gout,  but 
when  capable  of  being  seen  become  a 
pathognomonic  sign  of  the  disease,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  describe  somewat  fully 
their  nature  and  origin. 

White  spots  often  appear  upon  the 
helix  of  the  ear,  and  an  opportunity  is 
occasionally  afforded  of  observing  the 
whole  train  of  phenomena  exhibited  from 
the  commencement  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  little  chalk-stone.  The  earliest 
appearance  presented  is  that  of  a  small 
vesicle  under  the  skin  of  the  heUx,  as  if 
situated  between  it  and  the  fibro-cartilage  ; 
the  contents  of  the  vesicle  are  at  first  opa- 
lescent, or  milky,  but  afterwards  become 


ing  a  large  number  of  very  fine  crystalline 
needles ;  if  the  contents  are  examined  at 
a  later  stage,  the  crystals  are  found  ag- 
^egated  into  small  bundles ;  if  the  bead 
IS  solid,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  as 
they  adhere  strongly  together,  and  form  a 
closely-interlaced  civstalline  mass ;  if, 
instead  of  the  little  chalk-white  bodies  in 
the  ear,  the  formation  of  dei)0sits  in  other 
situations  is  observed,  very  similar  phe- 
nomena are  exhibited. 

It  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  that  al- 
though chalk-stones,  or  white  deposits 
visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  are 
far  from  being  constant  in  cases  even  of 
long-continued  Gout^  yet  deposition  of 
urate  of  soda  invariably  occurs  within 
some  of  the  structures  in  every  paroxysm ; 
and  thus  stiffening  and  deformity  are 
often  induced.  When  the  deposition  is 
confined  to  the  cartilages,  unless  very  ex- 
tremcj  the  injury  to  the  mobility  of  the 
joint  18  comparatively  slight;  but  when 
the  ligaments  are  infiltrated,  they  are 
made  rigid,  and  the  play  of  the  parts  is 
consequently  seriously  interfei-ed  with. 
Much  distortion  is  caused  when  the  bursse 
become  infiltrated ;  this  infiltration,  at 
times,  takes  place  to  an  enormous  extent ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the 
amount  of  secretion  of  urate  of  soda  has 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  acuteness  of 
the  inflammation. 

Without  the  aid  of  drawings,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  give  even  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  crippling  and  deformity  which 
occurs  in  some  sutyects  who  have  suffered 
from  severe  chronic  Gout.  The  hands  be- 
come greatly  altered  in  appearance :  some- 
times, when  the  deposits  are  chiefly  located 
in  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  extreme 
stiffening  takes  place,  without  any  im- 
portant amount  of  bulging ;  many  of  the 
phalangeal  joints  become  rigid  and  flexed, 
others  equally  rigid  but  extended  beyond 
the  straight  line  or  curved  backwards: 
thus  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  of  a  finger 
may  be  flexed,  the  first  phalangeal  joint 
curved  backwards,  and  the  second  phalan- 
geal articulation  sharply  flexed ;  one  or 
several  fingers  may  be  thus  afiected.  At 
other  times,  not  only  is  there  anchylosis 
of  several  joints,  but  likewise  great  depo- 
sition of  matter,  which  causes  bulging  at 
different  points,  from  the  formation  of 
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the  periosteum;  also  on  the  tendinous 
sheaths  of  some  of  the  muscles ;  in  fact, 
every  buisa  may  be  affected,  as  likewise 
every  tendon  and  membranous  structure, 
and  thus  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  de- 
formity which  chronic  Gout  can  produce. 

When  external  deposits  are  visible  in 
any  patient,  no  possible  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  for,  as  the  de- 
position of  urate  of  soda  in  the  tissues  oc- 
curs only  in  Grout,  its  presence  constitutes 
a  pathognomonic  sign ;  but,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  occurrence  of  visible  clialk- 
stones  is  not  constant,  and  it  was  asserted 
by  Sir  C.  Scudamore  that  not  one  gouty 
case  in  ten  exhibited  them.  This  state- 
ment, however,  is  not  correct,  for  the 
small  concretions  we  liave  deBcril)ed  in 
the  ear  are  extremely  frequent,  and  may 
constitute  for  many  years,  or  even  during 
Ufe,  the  only  visible  deposition  of  urate  of 
soda  throughout  the  body ;  and  as  they 
produce  no  amount  of  inconvenience,  they 
may  altogether  escape  notice  unless  spe- 
cially sought  for.  Some  few  years  since, 
having  been  able  in  some  difficult  cases  to 
make  correct  diagnosis  from  the  presence 
of  these  aural  deposits,  the  writer  was  in- 
duced to  investigate  the  matter,  and,  in 
thirty-seven  cases  examined  within  a 
short  period,  they  were  found  to  be  pres- 
ent in  sixteen  cases ;  in  seven  no  other 
concretions  could  be  seen ;  in  nine  there 
existed  deposits  around  the  joints ;  and  in 
one  case  only  were  chalk-stones  visible 
elsewhere  without  being  present  in  the 
ears  likewise. 

Small  chalk-like  deposits  are  found  in 
other  situations  than  those  above  men- 
tioned ;  sometimes  they  can  be  felt  under 
the  skin  along  the  tendinous  aponeuroses 
of  certain  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
1^  and  thigh,  varying  in  size  from  a  flat- 
tened pea  to  a  small  bean ;  they  have  been 
observed  on  the  sclerotic  coat,  likewise  on 
the  tarsal  cartilage  at  the  angles  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  questionable  if  they  ever 
originate  in  a  very  vascular  tissue  such  as 
the  skin,  although  it  may  subsequently 
become  pressed  upon  and  mvolved. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
original  condition  of  these  deposits  is  that 
of  a  liquid,  rendered  more  or  less  milky  or 
opalescent  from  the  presence  of  acicular 
crystals ;  that  as  the  fluid  part  is  absorbed, 
the  consistence  becomes  creamy,  and  at 
last  a  solid  concretion  is  produced.  If  the 
efiiision  has  taken  place  in  a  bursa,  the 
resulting  chalk-stone  is  free  and  of  uni- 
form composition  ;  but,  if  it  has  been  infll- 
biated  in  a  tissue,  the  structure  of  the  part 
becomes  mixed  up  with  it  when  solidifica- 
tion occurs ;  hence  the  discrepancies  which 
have  arisen  in  different  statements  re- 
garding the  composition  of  chalk-stones. 

Several  analyses  have  been  made  of 
chalk-stones  which  have  either  been  re- 
moved during  life,  or  obtained  from  the 


body  after  death,  and  from  these  it  will 
be  seen  that,  omitting  the  animal  matter 
and  the  soluble  salts  derived  from  the 
structures  in  which  the  concretions  have 
formed,  urate  of  soda  is  practically  the 
only  salt  which  they  contain.  Possibly 
in  some  instances,  as  in  a  concretion  ana- 
lyzed by  L'Heretier,  the  phosphate  of  lime 
found  in  large  amounts  was  derived  from 
the  tissue ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  be  occasionally  secreted  as  the  re- 
sult of  common  inflammation  set  up  by 
the  presence  of  the  urate  of  soda,  which 
latter  salt  has  acted  as  a  foreign  l)ody,  in 
the  same  manner  as  tuhfercular  matter 
often  becomes  infiltrated  with  bone  earth. 

Gouty  Abscesses. — When  gouty  deposits 
increase  in  size  and  approach  the  surface, 
the  skin  over  them  becomes  gradually 
thinner,  and  often  gives  way;  a  discharge 
takes  place,  either  of  a  white  solid  sub- 
stance, should  the  concretion  have  been  of 
long  standing,  or  of  liquid  matter,  if  the 
deposit  is  more  recent ;  but  not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  a  mixture  of  both  solid 
and  liquid  chalk  occurs,  and  thus  a  gouty 
abscess  is  established.  Such  aljscesses 
are  usually  difHcult  to  heal,  and  may  re- 
main open  for  months,  and  even  years; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
morbid  matter  penetrates  to  any  consider- 
able depth,  as,  for  example,  in  the  aeigh- 
borhood  of  joints ;  but  when  in  a  bursa, 
as  that  over  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
elbow,  this  difficulty  is  not  experienced, 
in  fact  the  healing  takes  place  with  as 
much  focilitv  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
atecess.  Tjie  discharge  from  these  ab- 
scesses may  be  uiuiccompanied  with  pus. 
and  consist  simply  of  lu-ate  of  soda ;  but 
in  exceptional  cases,  when  concretions 
have  become  very  solid,  and  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  a  very  weak  state  of  health, 
inflammation  and  suppuration  may  arise, 
and  pus  mixed  with  white  fragments  is 
then  freely  discharged. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  patients, 
in  whom  chalk-stones  have  been  freely 
firmed,  have  a  great  number  of  abscesses 
discharging  at  one  time,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  see  how  little  disturbance  of  the 
system  is  produced  by  them.  Occasion- 
ally flve  or  six  such  accesses  will  be  open 
on  each  hand,  and  nearly  as  many  on  the 
feet;  the  free  outlet  thus  given  to  the 
matter  appears,  in  fact,  to  give  relief  to 
the  system. 

CmstUutional  Symptoms  in  Chronic 
Forms  cf  Oout. — It  remains,  before  com- 
pleting the  description  of  chronic  Gout,  to 
speak  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
the  changes  of  structure  above  descnbed. 
It  may  be  here  assumed  (a  fact  which 
will  be  afterwards  proved)  that  the  blood 
in  chronic  Gout  is  always  in  an  impure 
state,  and  we  should  expect,  therefore, 
that  symptoms  indicating  its  irritating 
action  upon  various  organs  would  be  pres- 
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ent.  This  is  often  the  case,  and  chronic 
dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  acidity, 
heartburn,  flatulence,  pyrosis,  and'  pain 
after  food,  are  conunon  accompanimeDts ; 
the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  disordered,  and 
the  function  of  the  liver  impaired,  palpi- 
tation and  irregular  action  of  the  neart 
may  be  present,  and  occasionally  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems,  as  cramps,  twitchings  of 
limbs,  nervous  depression,  and  so  forth. 
Although  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  afflicted 
with  some  or  even  several  of  the  alwve- 
named  miseries,  yet  it  is  not  always  the 
case,  for  it  would  seem  that  in  many  such 
subjects  the  system  gets  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  impurity  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  it  is  only  when  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  such  impurity  that  they  become 
sensible  of  its  presence. 

The  urine  of  patients  sufiering  from 
chronic  Gout,  with  extensive  deposit  of 
chalk-stones,  is  generally  pale,  of  light 
weight,  and  oflen  contains  a  little  albu- 
men ;  the  occurrence  of  deposits  is  lure, 
except  about  the  time  of  a  paroxysm  of 
a  more  acute  character. 

Irregular  Oout. — The  subject  of  irregu- 
lar Gout  is  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  and 
requires  careful  handling  in  order  to  avoid 
falling  into  error.    Some  pathologists  ap- 

Eear  to  assxmie  that  all  the  ailments  which 
appen  to  patients  subject  to  Gout  neces- 
sarily owe  their  origin  to  that  diathesis, 
and  nence  the  descriptions  given  of  gouty 
pneumonia,  gouty  hepatitis,  and  many 
other  inflammatory  affections ;  but  a  closer 
investigation  of  several  so-called  gouty 
complications  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  ordinary  forms 
of  inflammatory  disease,  modified,  indeed, 
to  some  extent  by  the  diathesis  of  the  pa- 
tient. A  man  with  a  gouty  diathesis  may 
be  exposed  to  cold,  and  have  pneumonia 
developed  from  such  exposure,  and  yet 
the  lung  inflammation  may  not  differ  in 
its  essential  chai-acter  from  what  occurs  in 
a  previously  healthy  person.  Such  a  sub- 
ject is,  in  fkct,  as  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  inflammatory  disease  as  any  other 
individual :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
good  proofs  should  be  shown  that  a  mal- 
ady is  truly  gouty  in  its  nature,  before  we 
are  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  important  that,  the  possibility  of 


the  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  which 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
heart  so  frequently  happens,  such  occur- 
rences are  looked  upon  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease. 

lietrocedent  OotU. — There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  a  patient  when  laboring  under 
gouty  inflammation  of  any  joint,  if  ex- 
posed to  cold,  is  liable  to  nave  the  local 
malady  suddenly  checked,  and  to  be  at- 
tacked witli  some  acute  affection  of  an 
internal  organ,  as  the  stomach,  heart,  or 
brain ;  and  wnen  this  takes  place,  the 
term  Betrocedent  Gout  is  applied. 

Qomi  affecting  the  Nervous  System. — 
When  the  brain  or  its  membranes  become 
implicated,  the  symptoms  may  be  exhib- 
ited in  the  form  of  intense  pain  of  the 
head,  epilepsy,  &c.,  or  the  intellect  may 
be  impaired  and  delirium  ensue. 

Apoplexy  has  been  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  retrocedent  Gout.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  suffering  from  any  chronic  brain 
disease  liable  to  induce  apoplexy  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  suppression  of 
articular  Gout  might  cause  its  rapid  de- 
velopment. Serous  •  or  congestive  apo- 
Elexy  may  possibly  result  from  gouty  in- 
ammation;  but  these  cases  are  rare: 
the  author  has  not  yet  witnessed  one 
which  could  be  fairly  classed  under  such 
a  head ;  those  he  has  seen  have  always 
been  accompanied  with  albuminuria. 

A  severe  form  of  headache  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  Gout ;  sometimes  it  occurs 
prior  to  the  development  of  the  joint  in- 
flammation, and  then  it  usually  vanishes 
at  once  on  the  occurrence  of  the  latter, 
and  now  and  then  the  alternation  l>etween 
the  headache  and  toe  affection  is  charac- 
teristically and  unmistakably  marked.  At 
times  when  a  patient  is  suffering  from 
Gout  in  some  joint  a  cessation  of  the  ar- 
ticular pain  suddenly  ensues  ;  but  this,  far 
from  being  the  termination  of  the  disease, 
may  be  followed  by  delirium,  attended 
with  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance. 
This  condition  may  last  for  hours,  days, 
or  even  weeks ;  it  may  be  relieved  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  joint  disease,  or  it 
may  gradually  disappear  without  such  re- 
development. 

"When  these  symptoms  arise  in  the 
course  of  articular  Gout,  to  what  patho- 
logical condition  must  they  be  ascribed  ? 
It  would  seem  probable  that  they  may  be 
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In  the  joints  in  early  attacks  of  Grout 
were  not  observed  till  witbin  the  last  few 
years. 

Epilepsy  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty 
subjects,  and  appears  to  be  closely  de- 
pendent on  the  diathesis  which  gives  rise 
to  the  articular  affection  ;.  it  sometimes 
distinctly  alternates  with  the  joint  affec- 
tion ;  at  others,  the  two  may  occur  simul- 
taneously. 

Mania  is  firequently  the  result  of  retro- 
oedent  €rout.  I  have  seen  numerous 
cases :  gout  often  leaves  a  joint  suddenly 
from  exposure  to  cold  or  an  iutense  men- 
tal shock  and  after  a  short  time  distinct 
mania  is  developed ;  this  may  last  for 
days  or  weeks,  out  generally  terminates 
fcvorably. 

Spinal  affections,  probably  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges,  with  startings  of 
limbs,  hypereesthesia  and  other  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  occasionally  result 
from  the  sudden  suppression  of  articular 
Goat,  or  occur  along  with  the  joint  in- 
flammation. 

Acute  neuralgia  of  different  nerves  is 
at  times  closely  connected  with  Grout. 
Sciatica  of  this  cliaracter  often  occurs, 
and  &cial  neuralgia  occasionally.  These 
affections  probably  depend  on  gouty  in- 
flammation affectmg  the  sheath  of  the 
nerves.  Forms  of  local  paralysis  have 
also  been  observed  apparently  due  to  the 
same  cause ;  and  cramp  sometimes  be- 
comes so  excessively  developed,  and  so 
permanent,  as  to  justify  its  being  looked 
upon  and  classifiea  as  a  form  of  irregular 
Gout 

Oout  affecting  the  Digestive  Organs. — 
When  the  stomach  is  affected  by  gouty 
metastasis,  which  sometimes  occurs  from 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  extremities, 
there  is  usually  sudden  intense  pain  and 
spasm  in  the  epigastrium,  oppression,  and 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter ;  at  times  the 
heart's  action  is  involved,  and  a  feeling  of 
great  anxiety,  with  palpitation,  produced. 
Uany  of  the  cases  reported  as  examples 
of  retrocedent  Gout  will  not  bear  a  close 
investigation ;  still  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence. True  retrocedent  Gout  affecting 
the  stomach  is  probably  of  an  inflamma- 
toiy  nature,  though  no  direct  proof  has 
been  afforded  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Sometimes  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
digestive  tutw,  as  the  pharynx  and  oeso- 
raagus,  becomes  distinctly  affected  in 
Gout,  producing  diflBculty  of  swallowing  ; 
at  other  times  me  rectum  is  implicated, 
and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  piles  or 
tenesmus.  Constipation  is  very  common, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  diarrhoea  may 
prevail,  apparently  of  a  conservative 
character,  and  cases  now  and  then  are 
Been  iu  woich  articular  Grout  appears  to 


.be  warded  off'  by  the  discharge  from  the 
intestinal  canaL 

Omct  affecting  the  Circulating  Organs. — 
"When  articular  Gout  suddenly  recedes 
and  the  heart  becomes  affected,  the  symp- 
toms experienced  by  the  patient  are  a 
sensation  of  extreme  anxiety,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  constriction  of  the  chest,  much 
palpitation,  often  accompanied  with  in- 
termission, weak  thready  pulse,  and  syn- 
cope. The  heart's  action  occasionally 
becomes  exceedingly  slow,  or  it  may  he 
unusually  rapid. 

The  subject  of  heart  affection  in  relation 
to  Gout  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  organ  is  so 
frequently  affected  in  acute  rheumatism. 
No  conclusive  evidence  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced proving  the  existence  of  true 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  heart ;  the  ex- 
amination of  the  surface,  the  lining  of  the 
organ,  and  the  valves  in  gouty  subjects, 
has  not  shown  the  presence  of  deposits ; 
but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed, 
that  in  cases  where  the  heart  has  been 
implicated,  they  have  not  been  specially 
sought  for.    It  has  been  asserted  that  the 

})08t-mortem  examination  of  gouty  sub- 
ects  has  frequently  revealed  the  presence 
of  white  patches  upon  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  and  Dr.  Berrbie  fancies  that  these 
are  often  the  results  of  gouty  inflamma- 
tion ;  he  is  also  inclined  to  think  that  the 
endocardial  vegetations  and  puckerings 
are  due  to  the  same  cause ;  no  proof, 
however,  has  been  brought  forward  in 
confirmation  of  these  views,  and  the 
writer  of  the  present  article  can  state 
positively  that  his  examinations  have 
failed  to  detect  urate  of  soda,  either  in 
the  white  patebes,  the  endocardial  de- 
posits, or  the  atheromatous  spots.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  production  of  Gout  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  induce  chronic  val- 
vular diseases  of  the  heart. 

Chut  affecting  the  Bespiratory  System. — 
Acute   inflammation   of    the    lungs   or 

Sleurse,  if  it  ever  occurs  from  retrocedent 
rout,  is  certainly  very  rare  indeed,  al- 
though some  authors  have  described  these 
forms  of  disease ;  but  functional  affec- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  gouty  habits, 
and  so  probably  is  a  form  of  bronchitis ; 
the  most  common  manifestations  of  such 
disturbance  being  shown  by  asthmatic 
breathing  and  cough.  Occasionally  these 
symptoms  are  unaSbcted  by  ordinary 
remedies,  and  yet  yield  at  once  to  the  de- 
velopment of  articular  Gout,  or  to  the 
administration  of  medicines  calculated  to 
give  relief  in  ordinary  Gout. 

Gouty  Conditions  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 
— The  different  parts  of  the  urinary  tract 
appear  peculiarly  prone  to  be  affected  by 
Gfout.    The  kidneys  are  undoubtedly  im- 
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plicated  in  very  many  instances,  and 
structural  alterations  are  frequently  pro- 
duced, which  will  be  described  under  the 
"  Morbid  Anatomy"  of  the  disease. 

From  many  observations  and  post-mor- 
tem examinations,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  structure  of 
the  kidney  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  that 
a  true  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  talces 
place  as  its  result.  That  this  may  occur 
early  in  the  gouty  life  of  a  patient  is  cer- 
tain ;  possibly  it  may  at  times  even  pre- 
cede the  joint  affection.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  investigating  these  cases, 
that  renal  calculi  are  somewhat  common 
in  gouty  subjects,  and  the  symptoms 
must  therefore  be  carefully  analyzed ;  in 
irritation  of  the  kidney  from  a  calculus, 
the  pain  is  more  likely  to  be  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  loins ;  albumen  is  not  so 
frequently  present,  and  if  so,  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  a  little  blood ;  and,  lastlv, 
there  is  the  absence  of  febrile  disturb- 
ance. 

The  bladder  and  urethra  may  also  be- 
come affected  with  Gout,  and  a  species  of 
chronic  cystitis  and  urethritis  induced, 
especially  in  old  people.  Where  the  irri- 
tation of  these  surfeces  is  simply  the  result 
of  this  diathesis,  the  symptoms  are  greatly 
relieved  or  altogether  removed  when  the 
joints  are  attacked  ;  but  in  many  instances 
some  organic  urinary  mischief  exists,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
gouty  habit. 

Oout  affecting  the  Eye  and  ^r.— Oph- 
thalmia appears  to  be  occasionally  of  a 
gouty  character,  although  many  of  the 
cases  recorded  nave  been  the  result  of 
purulent  urethral  affection. 

I  have  recently  seen  two  cases  of  gouty 
sclerotitis  accompanied  with  the  white 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda  on  the  surface  of 
the  tissue. 

The  occurrence  of  the  little  bead-like 
chalk-stone  on  the  helix  of  the  ear  has 
already  been  fully  described  ;  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  surfaces  of  the  drum 
and  of  the  ear-bones  are  at  times  the  seats 
of  like  deposits ;  those  I  have  examined 
have  consisted  simply  of  bone  earth,  and 
have  not  occurred  in  gouty  subjects. 

The  external  ear  is  at  times  painfully 
affected  by  acute  Gout,  even  to  the  extent 
of  preventing  the  patient  from  resting  on 
it  when  in  bed. 

Chndy  Affections  of  the  Skin. — If  inquiry 
is  made  it  will  be  found  that  skin  erup- 
tions are  very  common  in  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  Gout,  and  if  they  are  not 
absolutely  produced  by  the  state  of  the 
system  which  leads  to  the  articular  affec- 
tion, still  they  are  evidently  kept  up  by  it. 

Psoriasis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent 
form  in  which  the  cutaneous  disease  man- 
ifests itself,  and  there  are  records  of  many 
cases  in  which  the  skin  and  joint-affection 
are  alternated. 


Eczema  is  likewise  not  an  in&eqnent 
accompaniment  of  the  gouty  diathesis ; 
sometimes  it  assumes  an  acute,  sometimes 
a  chronic  character. 

Prurigo  is  also  met  with  in  connection 
with  Grout,  either  in  the  limited  form  of 
prurigo  aid,  or  as  a  more  general  affec- 
tion. 

Acne,  in  the  face  and  other  parts,  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  closely  dependent 
on  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  I  have  known 
one  case  in  which  the  patient  could  pre- 
dict the  advent  of  a  gouty  paroxysm  from 
the  appearance  of  these  spots. 

Diseases  occwning  in  Qouty  States  of  the 
System. — There  are  certain  diseases  to 
which  gouty  subjects  are  espedaUy  liable, 
and  amongst  these  gravel  and  calculus 
may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

When  the  pathology  of  Gout  is  consid- 
ered, the  occurrence  of  uric  acid  gravel 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  m)m  a 
very  early  stage  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
take  place  in  the  tubules,  and  Dr.  Front 
has  remarked  tliat  occasionally  patients 
void  this  salt  in  considerable  quantities. 
Some  patients  suffer  in  early  life  from 
calculus,  in  after  periods  from  Gout ;  in 
other  subjects  calculus  and  Gout  alternate, 
and  occasionally  the  two  affections  are 
present  at  the  same  time. 

Oxalic  acid,  which  is  so  readily  pro- 
duced from  uric  acid,  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  urine  of  gouty  subjects,  and 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  calculi. 

The  existence  of  a  gouty  diathesis  has 
been  regarded  as  ant^onistic  to  the  de- 
velopment of  phthisis ;  I  have,  however, 
seen  instances  in  which  phthisis  and  Grout 
have  run  a  simultaneous  course. 

Gout  and  diabetes  occasionally  occur  in 
the  same  individual,  but  the  development 
of  the  latter  is  usually  followed  by  the 
cessation  of  the  former  disease. 

Condition  of  the  Blood  in  Acute  and 
Chronic  Qovt. — The  blood  undergoes  im- 
portant alterations  in  Gout,  changes 
which  are  almost  in  themselves  pathog- 
nomonic and  which  require  to  be  care- 
fully studied  and  clearly  understood.  In 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  nothing  defi- 
nite is  found  on  this  subject ;  and  even 
until  the  past  few  years  our  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  this  fluid  in  Gout  maybe  said 
to  have  been  of  little  value. 

The  blood-corpuscles,  as  far  as  yet 
known,  undergo  no  necessary  change 
either  in  number  or  quality ;  they  be- 
come lessened  in  chronic  forms  of  disease, 
when  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  is 
impaired,  hut  not  more  so  than  in  other 
maladies.  Many  of  the  poorer  subjects  of 
chronic  Gout,  it  is  true,  are  pale  and 
aneemic,  and  among  painters  and  other 
gouty  patients  who  work  in  lead,  this  is 
often  due  more  to  the  influence  of  the 
metnl  which  has  been  imbibed  than  to  any 
other  cause. 
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It  is  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  that  the 
chief  deviation  from  the  healthy  standard 
is  discovered  ;  and  in  this  portion  it  is  not 
80  much  that  the  normal  constituents  are 
affected,  as  that  excretory  substances 
which  should  have  been  eUminated  are 
retained — an  effect  due  to  the  imperfect 
action  of  certain  of  the  excreting  organs, 
more  especially  the  kidneys. 

In  healthy  blood,  it  is  impossible  by  or- 
dinary tests  to  discover  the  presence  of 
uric  acid,  the  quantity  being  so  extremely 
small — in  foct  almost  inappreciable ;  but 
in  Gout  one  can  easily  not  only  show  its 
presence,  but  even  obtain  it  in  a  crystal- 
line form.  It  was  first  proved  to  be  pre- 
sent by  the  author  in  1847.'  The  follow- 
ing process  can  be  adopted  for  its  detec- 
tion : — The  serum  of  the  blood  is  first 
dried  over  a  water-bath,  then  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  and  treated  with  hot  alco- 
hol ;  the  spirit  being  removed,  the  residue 
is  afterwards  to  be  digested  for  some  min- 
utes in  distilled  water,  and  raised  to  the 
boiling  point ;  the  watery  solution  is  then 
filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrupy 
consistence.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  solu- 
tion, when  heated  on  a  piece  of  porcelain, 
with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  afterwards 
added,  exhibits  at  once  the  murexide  test. 
A  small  portion  of  the  same  solution,  if 
acidulated  strongly  with  acetic  acid,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  gives 
rise  to  the  c^stallization  of  uric  acid,  the 
crystals  exhibiting  its  characteristic  form; 
and  lastly,  the  syrupy  solution,  if  merely 
allowed  to  evaporate  without  the  addition 
of  any  acid,  exhibits  upon  its  surface, 
after  a  few  hours,  small  white  tufts  of 
acicular  crystals  of  urate  of  soda ;  the 
nature  of  the  base  being  determined  by 
the  examination  of  the  white  alkaline  ash 
left  after  incineration ;  the  acid  by  the 
murexide  and  other  tests. 

In  the  clinical  examination  of  the  blood, 
this  process  would  be  too  elaborate  and 
tedious  ;  but  another  method,'  which  an- 
swers admirably  for  practical  purposes,  is 
to  put  about  two  drachms  of  the  serum  in 
a  fiat  glass  dish,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
watch-glass,  acidulate  slightly  with  acetic 
acid,  and  having  placed  in  the  fluid  an 
ultimate  fibre  from  a  piece  of  Unen  cloth 
(unwashed  huckaback  answers  well),  set 
it  aside  in  a  safe  place  until  the  evapora- 
tion has  proceeded  sufficiently  far  to  cause 
it  to  become  of  a  gelatinous  consistence. 
If  there  is  uric  acid  in  any  abnormal 
quantitv  in  the  serum,  the  fibre  becomes 
studded  with  crystals  of  uric  acid,  which 


very  numerous  trials,  &iled  to  discover 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients  by 
this  method,  and  the  test  has  an  especial 
advantage  in  only  requiring  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  very  small  quantity  of  so  impor- 
tant a  fluid.  It  may  certainly  be  stated 
as  a  fact,  absolutely  proved,  that  the  blood 
in  Gout  always  contains  an  abnormal 
amount  of  uric  acid,  and  that  this  acid 
exists  as  urate  of  soda.  Besides  uric  acid, 
urea  is  frequently  found  in  varying  quan- 
tities in  the  blood  in  this  disease,  especi- 
ally when  the  affection  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  kidneys  have  become  much  in- 
volved and  their  excreting  powers  im- 
paired. 

In  1849"  the  writer  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  oxalic  acid  in  the  blood,  and 
since  that  time  has,  in  several  instances, 
detected  it  in  gouty  subjects  ;  its  presence 
appears  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
retained  uric  acid. 

The  other  alterations  in  the  serum  of 
the  blood  occasionally  met  with  in  cases 
of  chronic  Gout,  are,  the  lessening  of  its 
specific  gravity,  due  to  the  loss  of  albu- 
men, as  well  as  to  the  impaired  nutrition 
of  the  body ;  and  the  diminution  of  its 
alkaline  reaction.  With  the  exception  of 
collapsed  cholera,  and  perhaps  certain 
cases  of  albuminuria,  the  reaction  of  the 
blood  is  found  to  be  nearer  the  neutral 
point  in  severe  forms  of  chronic  Gout  than 
in  any  other  disease  ;  this  lessening  of  the 
alkahne  condition  probably  depends  on 
the  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys  and  the 
retention  of  acid  products,  as  it  is  only 
when  the  kidneys  are  much  affected  that 
such  a  state  of  the  blood  is  observed.  The 
amount  of  fibrin  is  always  increased  when 
active  inflammation  of  the  joints  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  augmentation  appears  to  be 
in  tne  ratio  of  the  inflammatory  action  ; 
in  fact,  the  fibriu  follows  the  same  laws  as 
in  other  forms  of  inflammation ;  hence,  in 
acute  Gout,  if  blood  is  abstracted,  the 
surface  of  the  clot  exhibits  a  bufled  and 
often  a  cupped  appearance. 

Condition  of  the  Blood  in  the  intervals  he- 
ttoeen  tJie  AUacks  of  Oout. — It  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  blood  in  ^outy  subjects,  when  no 
inflammatory  action  is  present ;  that  is, 
during  the  complete  intervals  of  the  at- 
tacks.   .  Although   a  somewhat  difficult 
task,  from  the  unwillingness  of  patients  to 
be  bled  when  not  suffering  from  pain  or 
fever,  I  have  been  enabled,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, to  collect  some  facts  of  importance 
on  this  point.  _        __,_ 
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8.  In  chronic  Gout  the  blood,  even  in 
the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations, 
was  always  rich  in  uric  acid. 

4.  In  some  cases  when  symptoms  of  ir- 
regular Gout  were  manifested,  without 
any  accompanying  ioint  disease,  uric  acid 
was  present  in  the  blood. 

State  of  the  Urine  in  di^^ferent  forms  of 
Chut. — ^Much  error  prevails  in  regard  to 
the  alterations  which  the  urine  of  gouty 
subjects  exhibits  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  such  misunderstandings 
have  partly  arisen  firom  the  prevalent  idea, 
that  the  appearance  and  non-appearance 
of  certain  principles  in  the  urine  necessa- 
rily indicate  their  presence  orabsence  in  the 
blood ;  and  partly  from  a  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  reaction  of  healthv  urine. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  healthy 
urine  exhibits  a  strongly-marked  acid  re- 
action, and  that  this  is,  in  all  probability, 
due,  not  to  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  but 
to  the  existence  of  an  acid  phosphate, 
probably  the  phosphate  of  soda,  a  salt 
containmg  two  equivalents  of  water  and 
one  of  s^a  to  each  equivalent  of  tri- 
basic  phosphoric  acid  {2H0,  NaO,  POj) 
[Na^PO,.  12H,01.  The  acidity  of  urine 
varies  much  at  different  times  of  the  day, 
and  is  in  close  relation  to  the  state  of 
the  digestive  functions.  The  &ct  of  the 
acidity  of  healthy  urine  has  been  specially 
insisted  upon,  because  the  application  of 
litmus  papers  is  not  infrequently  made 
both  by  medical  men  and  patients,  and 
very  wrong  deductions  drawn  from  the 
indications  thus  obtained. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  strong 
acid  reaction  is  no  proof  of  the  presence  of 
any  abnormal  state  of  the  urine;  and  that 
urate  of  soda  is  one  of  its  constituents,  a 
salt  which  can  exist  in  a  solution  of  the 
add  phosphate  without  decomposition, 
and  hence  the  possibility  of  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  urate  of  soda  with  an  acid  con- 
dition of  the  urine. 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  passed  by  a 
healthy  subject  during  twenty-four  hours 
is  from  eight  to  ten  grains— a  quantity 
capable  of  existing  in  solution  when  the 
unne  is  in  a  healthv  state. 

Having  premisea  thus  much,  we  are 
better  prepared  to  sp^k  of  certain  changes 
which  are  observed  in  the  urinary  secre- 


__  aL-  : 


In  acute  gouty  seizures  of  a  sthenic 
character  the  urine  usually  becomes  scan- 
ty;  it  is  then  high-colored,  and  not  infre- 
quently gives  rise,  in  cooling,  to  an  amor- 
phous deposit,  varying  in  tint  firom  pale 
yellowish  red  to  dark  red,  or  at  times  an 
intense  pink.  The  color  varies  under 
different  circumstances,  such  as  the 
amount  of  febrile  disturbance  which  is 
present,  the  state  of  the  portal  system, 
and  that  of  the  biliary  secretion  also.  If 
a  judgment  is  formed  from  the  inspection 
of  a  small  specimen,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  limited  amount  passed 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  a  great  excess  of  uric 
acid  IS  secreted;  and  such,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  prevalent  idea.  However,  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  urine  in 
these  cases  leads  to  a  different  conclusion; 
for  example:  in  a  set  of  observations, 
taking  the  averages  in  seven  acute  cases, 
the  daily  secretion  of  uric  acid  was  found 
to  be  under  four  grains,  an  amount  far 
below  the  normal  amount,  which  is  from 
eight  to  ten  grains.  The  cause  of  the 
prevalent  idea  that  in  €rout  the  uric  acid 
exists  in  the  urine  in  excess  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  following  circumstances : 
During  the  febrile  stage  there  is  usually  a 
deficient  flow  of  urine,  the  acidity  of  the 
fluid  is  augmented,  thus  causing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  whole  of  the  turates ;  at 
the  same  time  the  increase  of  coloring 
matter  in  the  deposit  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  larger  amount  than  actually 
exists. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  firom  the 
above  that  in  any  given  amount  of  urine 
passed  in  a  gouty  paroxysm  there  may 
not  be  a  larger  amount  of  uric  acid  than 
that  which  is  found  in  health— often  it  is 
so;  but  our  remarks  apply  not  to  the 
relative,  but  to  the  absolute  weight  elimi- 
nated in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  question  whether  the  deficient  ex- 
cretion of  uric  acid  is  due  to  a  loss  of  renal 
function,  or  to  a  diminished  formation  of 
the  acid  in  the  system,  is  at  once  deter- 
mined; for  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
at  the  time  that  the  urine  is  deficient  in 
this  principle,  it  exists  in  the  blood  in  ab- 
normal quantities.  It  is  also  known  that 
in  some  other  diseases,  in  which  uric  acid 
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u  their  uric-acid  excreting  power  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  the  elialk-lili:e  deposits  are 
thrown  out  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  when  the  blood  is  permanently  loaded 
with  the  acid,  the  renal  organs  otten  lose 
entirely,  or  all  but  entirelyj  their  elimi- 
nating property  for  this  prmciple.  The 
results  obtained  firom  a  large  number  of 
examinations  of  urine,  and  in  numerous 
cases  of  chronic  Gout,  may  be  thus  summed 
up:— 

The  urine  is  generally  paler  than  in 
health,  lighter  in  specific  gravity,  and 
often  passed  in  augmented  quantities. 

There  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  absence 
of  any  deposits  on  cooling;  at  times,  how- 
ever, such  may  occur,  especially  when  an 
exacerbation  of  the  disease  is  passing  off. 
The  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  notably  dimin- 
ished, and  not  infrequently  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  trace. 

The  kidneys  sometimes  throw  out  uric 
add  in  an  intermittent  manner ;  for  ex- 
ample, for  several  days  the  uric  acid 
padually  decreases,  until  scarcely  a  trace 
IS  present,  then  suddenly  a  large  elimina- 
tion takes  place;  this  has  been  clearly 
made  out  in  several  cases. 

Even  in  the  intervals  between  the  fits, 
the  urine  of  patients  suficring  from  cluronic 
CiOut  is  deficient  in  uric  acid. 

The  urea  also,  in  many  cases,  is  slightly 
diminished,  but  not  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  if  the  diet  of  the  patient  at  the 
time  of  examination  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

A  small  amount  of  albumen  is  very  fre- 
quently met  with,  also  granular  casts; 
sod,  in  some  cases,  waxy  or  fibrinous 
casts  are  likewise  found. 

Secretion  from  the  Skin  in  Chut. — It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  the  production  of 
excessive  perspiration  is  the  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  gouty  matter  from  the  system, 
ana  the  value  of  hot-air  and  vapor  baths, 
and  other  modes  of  increasing  the  cuta- 
neous secretion,  have  been  thus  accounted 
for.  There  are  also  to  be  found,  in  differ- 
ent works,  statements  to  the  effect  that 
uric  acid  is  capable  of  being  eliminated 
by  the  skin,  and  that  a  white,  powdery 
matter  is  occasionally  seen  upon  the  sur- 
&ce  of  patients  suffering  from  a  paroxysm 
of  Gout.  I  have  made  many  observations 
upon  this  subject,  which  have  led  me  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  such  statements, 
and  within  the  last  two  years  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  to 
a  severe  test.  A  gentleman,  sufiering 
from  a  verv  decided  attack  of  Gout,  went 
into  a  Turkish  bath,  and  took  precautions 
to  enable  him  to  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  perspiration  which  flowed 
from  his  body  during  the  operation.  To 
this  fluid  rectified  spirit  was  at  once  add- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  decomposition,  and 


it  was  afterwards  carefully  examined  by 
the  following  process :  It  was  first  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  then  heated  with  amo- 
lute  alcohol  and  the  residue  afterwards 
treated  with  hot  water.  The  alcoholic 
solution  yielded  a  notable  amount  of  urea, 
which  was  obtained  as  the  crystallizea 
nitrate ;  but  no  trace  of  uric  acid  could 
be  discovered  in  the  watery  solution  by 
the  most  careful  search.  This  observa- 
tion, coupled  with  many  others  above  re- 
ferred to,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
healthy  skin  does  not  possess  the  power 
of  eliminating  uric  acid,  even  when  it  ex- 
ists in  normal  quantities  in  the  circulating 
fluid.  It  must,  however,  be  rememberea 
that  the  liquid  thrown  out  from  blistered 
surfaces  in  like  cases  is  rich  in  uric  acid, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  as  in  the  secretion  in 
eczema  wbm  occurring  in  ^outy  habits, 
it  might  be  detected.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  a  white  deposit  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  patients  suffering  from  Gout ;  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  wnen  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  such  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  found  to  consist  of  epider- 
mic scales,  together  with  dry  salts,  but  to 
be  entirely  devoid  of  uric  acid. 

Other  aecretwns  in  Oout. — It  has  not 
been  determined  whether  uric  acid  is  con- 
tained in  the  secretions  from  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  bowels  in  suUects 
laboring  under  Gout,  and,  when  evidence 
of  its  presence  in  the  blood  is  beyond 
doubt,  it  would  be  worth  seeing  if  it  is 
contained  in  the  watery  excretions  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  saline  or  other 
purgatives.  In  morbid  secretions  uric 
acid  is  often  present :  thus  it  is  found  in 
the  fluid  effused  in  cases  of  pericarditis, 
also  in  ascites,  when  these  diseases  occur 
in  subjects  in  which  the  blood  is  contami- 
nated with  this  principle.  It  is  also 
found  imder  like  circumstances  in  the 
fluid  efibsed  by  the  action  of  blisters,  and 
we  can  sometimes  make  use  of  this  fact 
in  diagnosis,  employing  the  blister  fluid 
in  lieu  of  the  blood  serum.  There  is, 
however,  one  precaution  necessary  to  be 
observed,  which  is,  to  avoid  taking  the 
fluid  from  a  part  affected  with  gouty  in- 
flammation, as  it  would  appear  that  in- 
flammation has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  the  part.  This 
fact,  if  well  established,  would  be  of  great 
value  in  elucidating  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

The  thread  experiment  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blister  fluid,  as  in  blood  itsel£ 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Gout.— Gout  is 
seldom  fatal,  yet  opportunities  for  inves- 
tigating the  morbid  appearances  produced 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  malady,  even  in 
its  slightest  forms,  are  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  provided  that  the  gouty  history  of 
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cases  be  careflilly  taken  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  any  great  public  medical 
institution.  It  is  only  by  this  method 
that  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  collect 
the  materials  of  which  he  now  gives  a 
short  summary  and  which  he  hopes  will 
go  far  to  elucicuite  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease. 

In  one  case  there  had  been  only  two 
very  slight  attacks  of  Gout,  affecting  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  right 
great  toe,  the  first  attack  occurring  two 
years,  the  second  only  one  year,  before 
death.  The  condition  of  the  joint  was  as 
follows :  On  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  was  a  white  patch  made  up  of 
minute  aggregations  of  a  white  deposit, 
occupying  altogether  about  a  tenth  of  the 
articulating  stuface ;  on  the  cup-shaped 
surface  of  the  phalanx,  the  same  sprink- 
ling of  white  matter  was  observed  upon 
the  cartilage,  occupying  a  greater  extent 
of  surface  than  on  the  metatarsal  bone  ; 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments  the 
same  substance  was  here  and  there  ob- 
served ;  the  surfaces  of  the  scssamoid 
bones  were  ft«e  from  any  deposits,  and, 
although  the  same  joint  on  the  left  side, 
as  well  as  many  other  small  and  some 
large  joints  were  examined,  no  deviation 
from  the  normal  state  was  observed  in 
them.  The  gouty  attacks,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  confined  to  one 
articulation,  and  this  joint  only  was  found 
to  be  altered  after  death. 

In  another  case,  onhr  one  attack  of 
Gout  had  occurred,  affecting  the  right 
great  toe  very  severely,  the  left  but 
slightly ;  and  similar  appearances  in  tho 
cartilages  and  ligaments  were  discovered, 
but  exceedingly  slight  in  the  left  toe-joint. 
In  this  case,  also,  several  other  joints 
were  examined,  but  found  to  be  free  from 
anymorbid  alteration. 

We  thus  see  that  even  a  single  attack 
of  Gout  leaves  marks  behind,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  verjr  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
indelible  ;  for,  in  the  second  case,  at  least 
thirteen  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  the  gouty  seizure  to  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  further  of 
the  morbid  appearances  produced  by 
gouty  inflammation  it  will  oe  necessary 
to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  alteration 
we  nave  already  noticed — that  is,  the  na- 
ture and  situation  of  the  white  deposit. 
When  the  alteration  in  the  joint  is  slight, 
no  appreciable  elevation  of  the  suiface 
can  be  discovered ;  and  if  we  pass  the 
finger  over  it,  nothing  abnormal  is  de- 
tected, nor  can  we  remove  the  deposit  by 
moderate  friction,  nor,  in  feet,  by  any 
means  short  of  removing  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  immerse  the  bone  for  some  hours  in 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or 
keep  it  in  a  cold  and  weak  solution  of 


carbonate  of  potash,  the  white  matter  is 
slowly  dissolved  out,  and  on  afterwaidt 
drying  the  bone,  the  articulating  sur&ce 
appears  to  be  restored  to  its  healthy  con- 
dition. We  can  thvu?  show  that  the  de- 
posit is  not  on  the  surface  of  the  carlil^ 
but  within  it,  and  that  it  consists  of  a 
material  soluble  both  by  warm  water  and 
in  a  weak  alkaline  solution.  A  ihrther 
insight  into  its  nature  may  be  obtained 
from  a  microscopical  and  chemical  exam- 
ination ;  if,  for  example,  we  make  a  verti- 
cal section  of  the  cartilage  over  the  seat 
of  the  white  deposit,  we  at  once  see, 
either  with  the  naked  eye  or  a  simple 
lens,  that  the  infiltrated  matter  is  most 
dense  near  the  free  surface,  and  graduaUr 
diminishes  as  it  approaches  the  bone,  sel- 
dom, indeed,  extending  half-way  into  the 
substance  of  the  cartilt^e. 

K  we  place  the  thin  vertical  section 
under  the  microscope,  using  a  quarter 
inch  objective  and  low  eye-piece,  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  is  exhibited;  the 
opaque  white  matter  is  observed  to  con- 
sist of  very  fine  crystalline  needles  or 
prisms  closely  interlaced,  and  according 
to  the  density  of  the  network,  so  is  the 
amount  of  opacity  produced.  As  the  de- 
posit becomes  more  sparse,  many  separate 
crystals  are  seen,  which  appear  to  project 
into  the  substance  of  the  healthy  cartilage. 
If  we  examine  horizontal,  in  lieu  of  verti- 
cal, sections  of  cartilage,  we  find  that, 
after  we  have  removed  a  few  slices,  the 
deposit  becomes  sufficiently  thin  to  allow 
light  to  pass  freely  through  it,  and  the 
crystals  are  for  the  most  part  seen  to  be 
arranged  in  little  clusters  radiatin"  from 
centres,  the  interspaces  being  nearly  free, 
or  with  only  scattered  crj'stals.  If,  in- 
stead of  using  ordinary  light,  we  employ 
the  polariscope,  the  appearances  above 
described  are  much  intensified,  the  crys- 
tals become  strongly  illuminated,  imd 
more  or  less  colored ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  healthy  portion  of  the  cartilage,  if 
sufficiently  thin  sections  be  made  use  o^ 
gives  a  black  background. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  deposit  can 
be  readily  demonstrated.  If  slices  of  the 
altered  cartila£;e  be  first  washed  with  a 
little  cold  distilled  water,  to  remove  any 
soluble  matter,  and  afterwards  digested 
for  some  hours  in  hot  water  under  200° 
Fahr.,  tho  infiltrated  matter  is  dissolvecL 
and  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  treated 
with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  afterwards 
evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
when  nearly  dry  exposed  to  the  vapor  of 
ammonia,  exhibits  an  intense  purple 
color  from  the  formation  of  murexide ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  some  acid,  as  acetic, 
be  added  to  the  solution  so  as  strongly  to 
acidulate  it,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  to  a  thin  s)'rupy 
consistence,  crystals  of  uric  acid,  more  or 
less  colored,  are  slowly  deposited,  and  the 
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forms  they  exhibit  under  the  microscope 

at  once  aistinguish  them ;  again,  if  the 
watery  solution,  without  the  addition  of 
any  acid,  be  slowly  evaporated  to  a  syrupv 
consistence,  and  then  allowed  to  cool, 
urate  of  soda,  in  bundles  of  crystalline 
needles,  will  form  on  the  surface,  which 
can  be  readily  collected,  and,  if  necessary, 
chemically  examined. 

If  a  thin  vertical  section  be  obtained 
from  any  articular  surface  which  has  not 
been  much  worn — that  is  to  say,  from  a 
joint  which  has  not  been  often  attacked, 
or  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  fi-iction— a 
distinct  organic  layer  devoid  of  crystals 
can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
superficial  to  the  deposit,  aud  probably 
consisting  of  flattened  cartilaginous  cells. 

As  yet  we  have  only  spoken  of  very 
early  cases  of  Gout,  in  which  merely  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  has  been  attacked ; 
if  we  take  more  advanced  cases,  where 
the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  years, 
and  in  which  many  of  the  larger  as  well 
as  the  smaller  Jomts  have  l^en  impli- 
cated, opportunity  is  afforded  of  investi- 
gating still  further  the  changes  effected 
by  the  disease. 

If  a  knee  has  been  but  slightly  attacked, 
only  a  few  spots  or  small  patches  can  be 
detected  upon  the  articulating  surfaces  of 
the  femur,  tibia,  and  patella ;  but  if  it 
has  been  severely  affected,  a  large  portion 
of  the  surfaces  may  exhibit  the  peculiar 
alteration  ;  the  condyles  of  the  femur  are 
often  completely  incrusted,  except  at 
their  margin,  in  the  situation  of  the  syno- 
vial fringes,  the  vascularity  of  which  ap- 
pears to  protect  this  part  from  the  de- 
posit ;'  the  concave  surface  of  the  tibia  is 
usually  less  covered  ;  the  patella  is  often 
extensively  coated ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  flbro-cartilages  and  crucial 
ligaments  are  more  or  less  implicated.  In 
such  a  knee-joint  the  Sjmovial  fluid  is 
thickened,  and  in  extreme  cases  contains 
tufts  of  urate  of  soda ;  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  also  seen  to  be  speckled  with 
little  white  points  looking  like  amorphous 
granules.  When  these  are  placed  under 
the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  consist 
of  acicular  crystals  radiating  from  a  cen- 
tre, and  forming  with  polarized  light  a 
Tery  beautiful  object.  In  cases  of  Gout 
in  which  the  disease  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  cause  considerable  stiffening  or  com- 
plete anchyloeiSj  the  ligaments  are  found 


pletely  covered  ;  but  the  ligaments  in  audi 
cases  have  escaped. 

The  shoulders  and  hip-joints  often  re- 
main free  from  disease  wtien  most  of  the 
other  articulations  of  the  body  are  impli- 
cated, but  occasionally  they  present  simi- 
lar appearances  to  those  above  described. 
1  have  a  specimen  in  which  the  head  of 
the  femur  is  almost  completely  incrurtted  ; 
the  ligamentum  teres,  nowever,  is  free, 
and  the  movements  of  the  joint  are  con- 
sequently preserved. 

The  carpus  and  tarsus  are  often  severely 
attacked  by  gouty  inflammation,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  everv  articulating 
surface  of  these  bones  completely  covered 
with  the  deposit ;  also  the  surfaces  of  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and 
frequently  of  several  of  the  phalanges. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  of  interest 
in  relation  to  the  joints  of  the  great  toe, 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  ;  it  is  the 
fact  that,  although  the  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  articulation  is  so  constantly  affect- 
ed, the  tarso-metatarsal  and  the  pha- 
langeal joints  on  either  side  are  for  the 
most  part  free  from  morbid  alteration. 

Sometimes  urate  deposits  are  found  in 
other  articulations.  I  have  met  with 
them  even  in  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
but  it  requires  a  special  search,  not  usu- 
ally made  in  post-mortem  examinations, 
to  discover  their  presence. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  urate  deposit 
has  been  seen  in  bone  itself;  Cruveilhier 
found  it  in  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  and 
patella.  Although  I  have  carefully 
searched  for  it  in  bone,  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  evidence  of  the  de- 
posit having  originated  in  this  tissue.  It 
IS  true  that  deposits  lie  in  contact  with 
bone,  as  they  often  originate  in  the  peri- 
osteum, and  sometimes  acquire  sufficient 
size  to  press  on  the  osseous  tissue  and 
cause  its  absorption.  Dr.  Charcot,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Comil,  has  recently 
(1864)  published  an  account  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  the  case  of  a 
female,  aged  84,  who  had  suffered  from 
Gout  for  many  years,  and  had  been  long 
crippled  and  deformed  ;  a  full  description 
of  the  appearances  presented  to  the 
naked  eye  is  given,  as  well  as  those  seen 
in  the  microscopic  examination ;  in  every 
important  respiect  the  results  are  the 
same  as,  and  confirmatory  of,  those  above 
described. 
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kidneys,  little  or  perhaps  no  alteration 
will  iJe  observed,  but  occasionally  an  ap- 
pearance indicating  the  action  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the 
first  change  usually  noticed  is  found  to  be 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  some  crystalline 
deposits  in  the  organ.  In  1849,  the  writer, 
when  examining  the  kidneys  of  a  man 
who  had  suflfered  from  Gout,  but  who  had 
died  of  another  disease,  found  small  white 
streaks  which  appeared  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  the  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  por- 
tion of  the  organ  ;  he  also  discovered  that 
at  the  extremity  or  mamilla  of  each  cone 
there  were  certain  white  points ; — Dr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Ceeley  had  previously  no- 
ticed this  fact. 

On  placing  a  little  piece  of  the  substance 
of  the  kidney  under  the  microscope,  the 
above-mentioned  white  streaks  and  points 
were  found  to  be  caused  by  the  presence 
of  numerous  crystals,  prismatic  in  shape, 
and  consisting  of  urate  of  soda,  that  is, 
identical  with  those  which  form  ordinary 
chalk-stones,  and  which  are  found  in  car- 
tilaginous and  ligamentous  tissues,  but 
the  crystals  are  usually  larger.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  same  condition  of  kidney 
was  discovered  in  numerous  other  sub- 
jects, some  of  whom  had  been  but  slightly 
affected  with  Gout,  and  in  one  only  eight 
seizures  bad  occurred,  and  no  external 
deposition  or  deformity  had  been  pro- 
duced. At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
white  streaks  were  due  to  the  blocking  up 
of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  but  afterwards 
the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  many 
of  the  crystals  were  imbedded  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tubes  themselves.  M.  Charcot, 
in  an  excellent  paper,  entitled  "  Contribu- 
tions k  I'fitude  des  Alterations  anato- 
mic|ue8  de  la  Goutte,  et  specialement  du 
Bern  et  des  Articulations  chez  les  Gout- 
teux,"  has  investigated  this  subject  very 
thoroughly,  and  h^  given  good  drawings: 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as 
the  kidneys  of  the  subject  examined  by 
himself  were  concerned,  the  deposit, 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  situ- 
ated in  the  intervals  or  between  the  tubes, 
was  in  reality  in  part  contained  within 
them,  and  in  a  great  measure  amorphous; 
there  were,  however,  crystals  not  within 
the  tubes  which  appeared  to  radiate  from 
the  above  matter  into  the  intertubular 


sex,  hereditorr  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  individual ;  secondly,  those  indepen- 
dent of  the  affected  subject. 


cat7se8  dependent  ok  the 
Individual. 

Hereditary  Ivftuence. — Some  individuals 
are  undoubtedly  more  disposed  to  Gout 
than  others,  and  in  such  the  disease  is 
liable  to  be  induced  by  agencies  which 
would  be  comparatively  harmless  if  ap- 
plied to  other  people.  There  is,  in  short, 
a  proclivity  to  Gout  which  may  be  in- 
herited ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  as  regards 
this  malady,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  Instances  illus- 
trating the  nereditary  predisposition  to 
Gout  are  so  frequently  met  witn,  that  no 
one  who  has  had  the  least  acquaintance 
with  this  disease  can  have  failed  to  have 
observed  it.  My  own  experience  would 
show  that  more  than  half  the  gouty  sub- 

i'ects  can  distinctly  trace  their  ailment  to 
lereditary  taint ;  and  if  patients  in  the 
upper  class  of  society  are  exclusively  se- 
lected, the  percentage  is  found  to  be  con- 
siderably greater.  There  exists  a  popular 
idea  that  Gout  frequently  skips  over  a 
generation,  and  that  it  has  a  pecuhar  ten- 
dency to  attack  the  grandchildren  rather 
than  the  children  :  this  idea  I  believe  to 
be  erroneous,  but  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  often  apparent 
grounds  for  it.  Occasionally  the  child  of 
a  very  gouty  patient,  having  the  fear  of 
suffering  before  his  eyes,  will  live  such  a 
life  as  to  keep  the  disease  at  bay ;  his 
children,  however,  may  be  fully  under  the 
hereditary  influence  of  their  grandparent 
and  liable  to  a  development  of  the  malady 
from  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.  When 
true  Gout  is  met  with  at  an  early  age,  the 
existence  of  hereditary  taint  may  be  sus- 
pectedj  and  in  the  case  of  children  this 
cause  IS  certain  to  be  powerfully  operas 
tive.  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Gout  may  be  acquired  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  by  the  influence  of  causes 
other  than  that  of  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion. 

[Modification  of  the  gouty  diathesis 
often  occurs  injthe  course  of  hereditary 
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attended  uoually  by  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tioa;  and  which  are  especially  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  remedial  action  of  colchi- 
cum,  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  articu- 
lar rheumatism. — H.j 

Influence  of  Sex. — Men  are  much  more 
frequently  the  subjects  of  articular  gout 
than  women,  and  the  causes  of  the  com- 
parative exemption  of  females  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  when  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  As 
&r  as  hereditarv  causes  are  concerned, 
women  are  similarly  circumstanced  with 
men ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  explain- 
ing the  immunity  enjoyed  by  women. 
Some  of  these  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  functional  pecuUanties  of  the 
female  sex ;  others  depend  upon  the  habits 
of  life  more  commonly  adopted  by  women. 
The  occurrence  of  the  catamenia  during  a 
long  period  of  female  Ufe  is  doubtless  a 
great  safeguard  against  the  disease,  and, 
as  a  rule,  whenever  Gout  does  occur  in 
the  female,  it  is  only  after  the  cessation 
of  this  function.  There  are,  however, 
striking  exceptions  now  and  then  met 
with — instances  of  the  most  severe  Gout 
attended  with  great  crippling  and  defonn- 
ity,  in  comparatively  young  women;  these 
cases  are  extremely  rare,  and  most  of 
them  capable  of  explanation. 

Influence  ^  Age. — Children  are  usually 
free  from  Gout ;  and,  although  I  have 
been  assured  of  some  being  attacked  when 
very  young,  yet,  in  every  case  where  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  of  strict  investi- 
gation into  the  nature  of  the  affection, 
there  has  been  good  cause  to  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  which  had  been 
made.  Many  patients  have  informed  me 
of  their  haviM  had  Gout  when  at  public 
schools,  and  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  their  statements,  more 
especially  as  they  have  afterwards  become 
the  subjects  of  Goat  in  its  severe  forms ; 
I  have  myself  seen  the  disease  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  great  toe  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, but  always  in  youths  who  have 
strongly  inherited  the  affection,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  had  not  been  altogether 
abstemious.  As  a  rule,  the  stronger  the 
hereditary  predisposition,  the  earlier  Gout 
develops  itself  in  any  individual,  and  it 
is  rare  to  find  it  before  the  age  of  thirty 
unless  some  well-marked  hereditary  pre- 
disposition exists. 

From  a  table  made  by  the  late  Sir  C. 


pearance  after  the  age  of  eighty,  and  in 
one  instance  when  the  patient  was  in  her 
ninetieth  year. 

Influence  of  Temperament.  —  Little  that 
is  positive  can  be  asserted  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  what  is  called  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  Gout.  The  more  acute 
varieties  of  Gout  are  usually  found  in 
those  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  full 
habit  of  body ;  whereas  the  asthenic  and 
irregular  forms  occur  chiefly  in  spare  sub- 
jects of  a  nervous  temperament. 

Causes  independent  of  the 
Individuai,, 

Alcoholic  Beverages.  —No  one  who  has 
paid  attention  to  the  clinical  study  of 
Gout  can  doubt  the  influence  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  both  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  gouty  diathesis,  and  likewise  in  ex- 
citing attacks  of  the  disease  ;  and,  more- 
over, no  one  who  has  carefully  analyzed 
the  causes  of  this  malady  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  different  kinds  of  spirituous 
liquors  differ  greatly  in  their  power  in 
this  respect.  This  subject  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
dwell  shortly  upon  it.  Distilled  spirits 
have  certainly  less  tendency  to  induce 
Gout  than  either  wine  or  malt  liquor :  the 
truth  of  this  remark  can  be  proved  by  in- 
vestigating the  cases  which  occur  in  the 
large  cities  of  England,  and,  more  clearly, 
by  noting  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  m 
other  countries  where  little  of  any  other 
spirit  is  taken.  Among  the  laboring 
classes  of  London,  Gflut  is  very  Itequently 
met  with  ;  whereas,  among  the  same  class 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  seen :  the  former  partake  largely  of 
porter  and  beer,  the  latter  almost  entirely 
of  whisky,  and  m  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities. Tne  same  &ct  is  illustrated  in  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  Gout  in  many 
cities  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
Poland  and  Russia,  where  a  distilled  spirit 
is  almost  exclusively  made  use  of. 

As  predisposing  to  GrOut,  I  cannot  from 
experience  say  whether  all  distilled  spirits 
are  equally  innocuous :  brandy,  whisky, 
and  gin  have  certainly  little  predisposing 
power :  rum  has  been  asserted  to  cause 
Gout  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  state- 
ment is  old,  and  there  is  no  good  clinical 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  ,      . 
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It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
these  light  wines  can  be  taken  with  im- 
punity, for  although  their  gout-producing 
tendency  is  small,  compared  with  some  of 
the  stronger  wines  and  malt  liquors,  stiU 
it  is  very  decided.  Light  claret,  hock, 
and  moselle  are  probably  the  best  of  light 
wines. 

The  stronger  wines,  as  port,  madeira, 
and  sherry,  probably  also  marsala,  are 
much  more  potent  as  gout-producers,  and 
a  free  indulgence  in  their  use  for  several 
years  will  very  often  bring  on  the  disease 
m  those  not  known  to  have  derived  any 
taint  from  their  ancestors.  Fort  enjoys  a 
very  marked  reputation  in  this  respect ; 
it  is  doubtless  as  we  receive  it  fi-om  Portu- 
gal, a  wine  very  likely  to  cause  Gout — per- 
haps more  so  than  any  other.  Sherry, 
however  dry  and  pure,  is  by  no  means  the 
innocent  beverage,  as  far  as  Gout  is  con- 
cemedj  that  many  people  imagine  ;  I  have 
met  with  several  cases  of  severe  Gout 
brought  on  solely  by  this  wine,  and  have 
also  known  attacks  of  the  disease  kept  up 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period  by  the 
patient  continuing  the  use  of  it,  even  in 
small  quantities.  Madeira  is  fully  as  in- 
jurious as  sherry  to  the  gouty  subject,  and 
doubtless,  if  freely  partaken  of  for  any 
length  of  time,  would  be  capable  of  in- 
ducmg  the  malady  in  those  not  previously 
disposed  to  it.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  several  other  wines,  possessing  charac- 
ters closely  allied  to  those  of  the  above- 
mentioned  class. 

That  malt  liquors  predispose  strongly 
to  the  production  of  Gout  is  made  evident 
by  the  frequency  of  this  disease  among 
the  laboring  elates  and  artisans  of  the 
large  cities  of  England,  where  porter  is  so 
freely  indulged  in :  thus  Crout  is  very  com- 
mon with  brewers'  men,  ballasters,  and 
many  others.  Even  the  pale  bitter  ales, 
though  to  many  so  grateful  and  useful, 
will,  when  too  freely  partaken  of,  give 
rise  to  the  development  of  Gout,  and  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  such  ale  was  the  sole 
cause  have  occurred  in  my  practice. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  investigate  the 
influence  of  one  other  alcoholic  drink — 
that  is,  cider — which  forms  so  favorite  a 
beverage  in  many  of  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land, more  especially  in  Herefordshire  and 
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in  which  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter has  been  got  rid  of.  and  which  consti- 
tutes genuine  rough  cider — has  but  little 
power  in  inducing  the  gonty  diathesis. 

2d.  That  sweet  and  partially  fermented 
cider,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  pre- 
disposes to  Gout. 

3d.  That  the  latter  variety,  and  even 
the  former,  when  taken  by  gout^  indi- 
viduals not  much  accustomed  to  its  use, 
is  apt  to  excite  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

Having  enumerated  the  relative  powers 
of  different  alcohoUc  liquors  in  common 
use  in  this  and  other  coimtries,  in  indu- 
cing Gout,  it  becomes  a  question  of  inte- 
rest to  endeavor,  if  possihle,  to  get  some 
clue  as  to  the  cause  of  such  difierences ; 
or  if  unable  to  accomplish  this,  at  any 
rate  to  point  out  the  known  peculiarities 
of  each  class  of  such  beverages. 

The  distilled  liquors  consist  of  alcohol, 
more  or  less  diluted,  and  combined  with 
very  small  amounts  of  volatile  oils  or 
ethers  :  thus,  brandy  contains  oenanthic 
ether,  the  peculiar  principle  of  all  wines  ; 
gin,  a  little  oil  of  juniper;  and  so  on.  They 
should  not  hold  in  solution  any  non-vola- 
tile substances,  and  should  be  free  from 
saccharine  matter  and  acidity.  The  per- 
centage of  real  or  anhydrous  alcohol  in 
the  different  distilled  spirits  varies  greatly, 
ranging  from  70  per  cent,  in  undiluted 
rum,  to  about  30  per  cent,  in  gin. 

Wines  consist  of  diluted  alcohol,  com- 
bined with  certain  soluble  compounds,  as 
cenanthic  and  other  ethers,  free  acids  and 
salts,  and,  besides  these,  coloring,  astrin- 
gent, and  saccharine  matters. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  varies,  from  about 
18  to  22  per  cent,  in  ports,  sherries,  and 
madeiras,  to  7  to  9  per  cent,  in  clarets  and 
hocks. 

The  acids  and  salts  consist  chiefly  of 
tartaric  acid  and  the  acid  tartrate  of  pot- 
ash :  there  are  also  small  amounts  of  other 
salts,  as  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  port  wines 
varies  from  17  to  21  per  cent. ;  in  made- 
ria  it  is  about  the  same ;  in  sauteme  it 
varies  from  12  to  15  per  cent. ;  in  red 
French  wines  from  9  to  14  per  cent. ;  in 
champagne  10  to  11  per  cent. ;  in  Rhine 
wines  6  to  12  per  cent.,  usually  from  9  to 
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rum,  whisky,  claret,  burgundy,  Rhine 
wines,  and  moselle  have  no  sugar ;  then 
brandy,  sherry,  madeira,  champagne,  port 
wine,  cider,  porter,  stout,  malmsey,  ale, 
tukay,  samos,  paxarete,  and  Cyprus. 

The  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
the  different  kinds  of  alcoholic  fluids  has 
not  thrown  much  light  upon  their  varying 
powers  of  inducing  Grout,  and  the  follow- 
ing summary  includes  nearly  all  that  can 
l)e  clearly  made  out  on  the  subject : — ' 

1.  Diluted  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  has  little  power  in  causing 
Gout,  at  least  in  those  who  are  not  pre- 
dispcNsed  to  it. 

2.  Alcohol,  when  in  combination  with 
other  substances,  as  in  wines  and  malt 
liquors,  becomes  a  potent  cause  of  Gout, 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  contained 
spirits  in  such  beverages,  the  more  power- 
ful Uieir  influence  in  producing  the  disease. 

3.  Neither  the  acid,  sugar,  nor  any 
known  principle  contained  in  these  liquors, 
can  as  yet  be  proved  to  impart  to  the  al- 
cohol its  predisposing  influence ;  for  wines 
the  least  acid,  and  liquors  the  least  sweet, 
are  among  the  most  baneful. 

4.  Alcouolic  drinks  which  have  little 
tendency  to  cause  dvspepsia,  and  those 
which  more  especially  act  as  diuretics, 
can,  as  far  as  Gout  is  concerned,  be  taken 
with  greater  impunity  than  beverages  of 
an  opposite  character. 

Influence  of  the  Solid  Ibod  in  causing 
Chut. — It  is  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
assign  the  share  that  different  articles  of 
solid  food  have  in  the  production  of  Gout, 
and  likewise  to  separate  the  effect  of  indi- 
gestion caused  by  any  article  of  diet  ftom 
the  secondary  influence  of  the  same  food 
after  its  absorption  into  the  system.  Cul- 
len  remarked  that  Gout  seldom  attacked 
persons  who  lived  much  on  vegetable 
diet,  but  he  added,  or  persons  who  were 
employed  in  constant  bodily  labor ;  and 
doubtless  the  disease  is  rare  amongst 
those  who  live  in  the  country,  working 
hard,  and  living  abstemiously.  Experi- 
ence, moreover,  has  pretty  well  estab- 
lished this  &ct — namely,  that  an  excess 
of  food,  more  especially  animal  food,  fa^ 
vers  the  production  of  Gout,  and  it  proba- 
bly does  so  by  causing  an  increased  for- 
mation of  nitrogcnized  compounds,  more 
especially  uric  acid.  "Vegetable  substances 
have  comparatively  little  direct  influence, 
unless  thev  cause  dyspepsia  from  their 
mechanical  structure,  or  other  peculiari- 
ties. As  far  as  composition  is  concerned, 
it  is  probable  that  articles  of  food  contain- 
iag_  a  considerable  amount  of  saline  prin- 


stances,  even  if  acid  to  the  stomach,  yet 
tend  to  alkalinize  the  blood  and  urine  from 
the  decomposition  of  thevegetableacid,and 
the  formation  of  a  carbonate  of  the  alkali. 

Fie-cra'^t  and  sweet  substances  probably 
are  injurious  rather  from  the  indigestion 
they  induce  than  from  containing  any 
noxious  principles. 

Made  dishes,  and  those  which  are  very 
rich  and  complex,  are  Uable  to  upset  the 
stomach,  and  thus  act  rather  as  exciting 
than  predisposing  causes  of  Gout. 

Indigestion  as  a  Vauae  of  OouL — In  in- 
vestigating this  subject,  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  discriminating  between  the 
dyspepsia  leading  to  Grout  and  that  which 
arises  from  an  already  formed  gouty  dia- 
thesis. Many  persons  suffer  from  dys- 
pepsia all  their  lives,  and  yet  never  ex- 
hibit a  goutv  symptom ;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  those  most  severely  afflicted 
with  Gout  have  scarcely  ever  felt  the  sen- 
sation of  indigestion. 

Indigestion,  if  it  causes  the  production  of 
an  increased  amount  of  acidity  in  the  sys- 
tem, can  easily  be  supposed  to  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  Gout,  by  causing  a  less  alka- 
line state  of  the  blood,  and  hence  favoring 
the  insolubility  and  deposition  of  the  urate 
of  soda  in  the  tissues  ;  it  may  also  act  as 
a  predisposing  cause  by  promoting  the 
formation  of  uric  acid  itself.  The  form  of 
dyspepsia  which  seems  most  injurious  is 
that  which  is  connected  with  congestion 
of  the  portal  system,  and  increased  vascu- 
larity of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach. 

Although  observations  have  not  shown 
that  exercise  has  any  marked  influence 
upon  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in 
a  given  time  by  a  healthy  person,  still  it 
is  certain  that  want  of  exercise  soon  leads 
to  a  sluggish  performance  of  the  more  im- 
portant functions  of  the  body,  and  the 
production  of  dyspepsia  indirectly  fevors 
the  development  of  Gout. 

Influence  of  Nervous  Depression. — Any 
circumstance  which  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system  tends  very  greatly  to  the 
development  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  al- 
though it  is  questionable  if  this  cause  alone 
can  produce  the  gouty  diathesis.      The 
effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  function  of  the 
kidneys,  is  well  known  and  easily  appre- 
ciated, and  upon  the  other  secreting  or- 
gans, although  less  readily  observed,  it  is 
doubtless   equally  potent.      Any  severe 
mental  labor  is  often  followed  by  an  a^ 
tack,  and  so  is  prolonged  sorrow ;  and 
venereal  excesses  probably  act  by  lower- 
ing^ the  tone  of  the  nervous  system. 
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China,  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  and  Tur- 
key, and  much  less  frequent  in  the  south 
of  £urope  than  in  this  country.  Great 
stress,  howeverj  must  not  be  laid  on  these 
facts,  for  Gout  is  scarcely  seen  among  the 
laboring  populations  in  Poland,  Russia, 
and  other  cold  climates.  The  character 
of  the  beverages  used  by  these  diflerent 
peoples  has  probably  more  influence  upon 
the  production  of  Gout  than  the  climate 
under  which  they  live. 

As  far  as  regards  the  development  of  an 
attack,  climate  and  season  liave  a  very 
decided  influence :  for  example,  a  gouty 
man  may  often  escape  his  accustomed 
winter  attacks  by  removing  from  England 
to  Malta  or  Egypt  during  the  cold  season 
in  this  countrv;  and  the  histories  of  gouty 
patients  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  gouty  seizures  in  the 
winter  months. 

In  the  early  sta^e  of  Gout  the  attacks 
are  most  frequent  m  spring,  and  are  often 
confined  to  that  season ;  after  a  time  an 
autumnal  seizure  is  added  ;  but  when  the 
disease  has  become  further  ingrafted  into 
the  system,  the  fits  may  occur  at  any  sea- 
son, and  at  most  irregular  intervals. 

There  are  occasionally  found  exceptions 
to  the  above  rules ;  for  some  patients,  ow- 
ing probably  to  individual  peculiarities, 
suffer  far  more  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

In  warm  climates  and  during  hot  sea- 
sons the  function  of  the  skin  becomes 
more  active,  and  this  fact  affords  an  ex- 
planation of  any  influence  dependent  on 
these  circumstances. 

Influentx  of  Lead  Impregnaiifm  in  caxising 
Chut. — About  fifteen  years  since  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  gouty  patients  who  had  come 
under  my  care  in  hospital  practice  con- 
sisted of*^  painters,  plumbers,  or  other 
workers  in  lead,  and  a  more  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  forced  the  conclusion 
on  my  mind,  that  the  influence  of  this 
form  of  metallic  impregnation  in  inducing 
a  gouty  condition  of  the  system  was  very 
considerable.'  Since  that  period  I  have 
nuuie  many  observations  on  the  point, 
and  the  conclusions  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words : — 

1.  Among  the  patients  in  London  hos- 
pitals, a  very  large   proportion  of  the 
gouty  (about  thirty  per  cent,  in  my  hospi- 
'  tal  practice)  have  been  subjected  to  the 


ate  as  other  men  employed  in  different 
occupations.  It  is  not  painters  alone  who 
form  this  high  percentage,  but  plumbers, 
composition  doll-makers,  workers  in  lead 
mills,  and  others  whose  trades  have 
caused  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  use  of 
lead.  It  may  be  considered  as  established, 
that  the  metal  lead  acts  as  a  powerful  pre- 
disposing cause  of  Grout. 

2.  Many  cases  have  occurred  which 
have  induced  me  to  l)elieve  that  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  the  gouty  diathesis 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
lead  than  the  majority  of  other  people. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  the 
drinking  water  in  any  house  is  slightly 
impregnated  with  this  metal  from  the  cis- 
tern or  pipes  with  which  it  has  come  in 
contact,  some  of  the  residents  in  that 
house  may  experience  the  symptoms  of 
saturnine  poisoning,  while  the  rest  may 
be  unaffected,  although  drinking  an 
equally  large  quantity  of  such  water; 
thus  proving  that  some  people  are  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  its  influence :  some 
remarkable  examples  of  this  fact  have 
come  under  my  notice.  In  the  medicinal 
administration  of  lead  preparations,  as  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  or  excessive  mucous 
discharges,  it  will  be  observed,  if  patients 
be  closely  watched,  that  the  blue  line  ap- 
pears on  the  gums  in  some  cases  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,  and  that  even  colic  pains 
are  soon  experienced  ;  but  that  in  others 
the  use  of  the  lead  salts  can  be  continued 
for  a  lengthened  period,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  phenomena.  In  sev- 
eral instances  where  patients  have  proved 
to  be  very  easily  affected,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  were  of  a  gouty  habit, 
and  many  of  them  had  repeatedly  suffered 
ft-om  severe  attacks  of  the  disease. 

3.  In  some  instances,  severe  attacks  of 
Grout  have  been  induced  in  gouty  patients 
by  the  medicinal  administration  of  lead 
salts,  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of 
epistaxis  or  other  forms  of  hemorrhage ; 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  seiz- 
ures, whenever  the  medicine  has  been  re- 
peated, has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
phenomena  were  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

4.  On  investigating  the  physiological 
action  of  the  administration  of  lead  salts, 
it  is  discovered  that  a  very  decided  effect 
is  produced  by  that  metal  upon  the  se- 
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though  in  England  Gout  is  so  common 
among  those  who  work  with  lead  prepara- 
tions, yet  neither  in  France  nor  Scotland 
has  the  connection  been  noticed.  In 
Edinburgh,  however,  even  lead  poisoning 
appears  to  be  much  less  frequent  among 
painters  than  in  England. 
Before  concluding  this  subject,  it  should 

!be  observed  that  it  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  medical  observation,  that  lead  poi- 

f*  soiling  often  gives  rise  to  pains  in  the 
limbs  which  have  generally  been  regarded 
as  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  in  character. 

'  These  pains,  however,  which  appear  to 
be  likewise  produced  by  some  other  met- 
als, must  not  be  confounded  with  Gout, 
mth  which  they  probably  have  no  rela- 
tion. 

Patholooy  of  Gout. — Our  space  is 
imufficient  to  allow  of  even  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  different  views  which  have 
been  held  from  time  to  time,  and  by  dif- 
fereoA  writers,  of  the  real  nature  of  Gout. 
As  the  disease  has  been  known  from  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  as  it  is  one  which 
has  always  appeared  to  interest  mankind, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  very  nu- 
merous and  diverse  views  have  been  ad- 

I  vocated.  The  existence  of  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  has  been  always  a 
popular  belief  among  the  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  pathologists;  but  various  opin- 
ions as  to  the  nature  of  the  alterations 
have  been  held.  The  ancients,  as  was 
their  wont,  ascribed  Gout  to  the  super- 
abaadance  of  phlegm,  bile,  and  other 
natural  secretions  in  the  system,  and 
they  attributed  chalk-stones  to  the  con- 
cretions of  such  matters  in  the  affected 
parts ;  and  such  ideas  were  held  by  some 
physicians  even  up  to  a  comparatively 
late  date.  There  have  not,  however,  been 
wanting  supporters  of  a  totally  different 

i  doctrine — men  who,  discarding  all  ideas 
of  a  morbid  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 

I        have  looked  upon  the  disease  as  dependent 

1  upon  an  alteration  in  the  structure  or 
functions  of  the  nervous,  vascular,  and 
other  systems. 

Cullen  was  the  great  supporter  of  the 
anti-humoral  doctrine,  and  brought  for- 
ward many  cogent  reasons  for  not  regard- 
ing gout  as  due  to  an  altered  condition  of 
the  blood  oe  the  secretions  therefrom. 
Cullen  was  a  physician  whose  views  are 
always  worthy  of  consideration,  and  al- 
though many  of  his  statements  can  now 
be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  still  a  short 
summary  of  his  objections  may  not  be 
disadvantageously  given,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  being  combated.  Cullen 
thought  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  any  morbid  matter  in 
gouty  persons:  that  neither  the  blood 
nor  secretions  ttom  it  had  been  proved  to 
be  altered  in  this  disease,  and  tiiat  pre- 
Ttoos  to  an  attack  there  was  no  symptom 


indicating  such  a  change ;  but  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  was  against  this  idea, 
seeing  that  many  individuals  before  a 
seizure  were  apparently  in  unusuaUv 
good  health.  From  wlmt  has  been  al- 
ready stated  in  the  present  article,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  show  the  error  of  the 
above  opinion;  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt,  by  clinical  evi- 
dence, that  the  blood  is  invariably  altered 
in  Gout,  from  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in 
the  form  of  urate  of  soda ;  that  the  secre- 
tions from  the  blood  are  likewise  influ- 
enced ;  that  symptoms  are  usually  pres- 
ent before  the  development  of  the  articular 
inflammation;  and,  lastly,  that  the  in- 
flamed parts  are  always  altered  by  the 
secretion  into  their  structures  of  the  same 
urate  of  soda — a  phenomenon  which  has 
never  been  shown  to  occur  except  in  this 
disease,  and  which  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  pvthognomonic. 

Cullen,  who  was  necessarily  aware  of 
the  occasional  presence  of  chalk-stones  in 
gouty  subjects,  overcame  the  difficulty  by 
stating  that  such  deposits  only  occurred 
now  and  then,  and  after  the  disease  had 
been  present  a  long  time;  and,  in  fact, 
regarded  chalk-stones  as  accidental  phe- 
nomena, and  in  no  way  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  disease.  Cullen  consid- 
ered Gout  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar 
conformation  of  some  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  more  especially  the  nervous 
system ;  he  regarded  the  cnief  exciting 
causes,  such  as  intemperance,  indigestion, 
cold,  and  other  depressing  influences,  as 
acting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and 
looked  upon  most  of  the  symptoms  of 
retrocedent  Gout  as  affections  of  the  same 
kind. 

CuUen's  theory  of  Gout  is  best  expressed 
in  his  own  words :  "  In  some  persons 
there  is  a  certain  vigorous  and  plethoric 
state  of  the  system,  which,  at  a  certain 
point  of  life,  is  liable  to  a  loss  of  tone  in 
the  extremities.  This  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, communicated  to  the  whole  system, 
but  appears  more  especially  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach.  "When  this  loss  of 
tone  occurs,  while  the  energy  of  the  brain 
still  retains  its  vigor,  the  vis  medieatrix 
rtatitrce  is  excited  to  restore  the  tone  of 
the  parts,  and  accomplishes  it  by  exciting 
an  inflammatory  affection  in  some  parts 
of  the  extremities.  When  this  has  sub- 
sisted for  some  days,  the  tone  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  of  the  whole  system  is 
restored,  and  the  patient  returns  to  his 
ordinary  state  of  health.  This  is  the 
course  of  things  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  disease,  which  we  name  regular  Gout ; 
but  there  are  circumstances  of  the  body, 
in  which  this  course  is  interrupted  or 
varied.  Thus,  when  the  atony  has  taken 
place,  if  the  reaction  do  not  succeed,  the 
atony  continues  in  the  stomach,  or  per- 
haps in  other  Internal  parts,  and  pro- 
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duces  that  state  which  we  have,  for  rea- 
sons now  obvious,  named  atonic  Gout. 

"A  second  case  of  variation  in  the 
course  of  the  Gout  is  when,  to  the  atony, 
the  reaction  and  inflammation  have,  to  a 
certain  degree,  succeeded ;  but,  from 
causes  either  internal  or  external,  the 
tone  of  the  extremities,  and  perhaps  of 
the  whole  system,  is  wealcened ;  so  that 
the  inflammatory  state,  before  it  had 
either  proceeded  to  the  degree,  or  con- 
tinued for  the  time,  requisite  for  restor- 
ing the  tone  of  the  system,  suddenly  and 
entirely  ceases.  Hence  the  stomach  and 
other  internal  parts  relapse  into  the  state 
of  atony,  and  perhaps  have  thus  increased 
by  the  atony  communicated  from  the  ex- 
tremities ;  all  which  appears  in  what  we 
have  termed  retrocedent  Gout. 

"A  third  case  of  variation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  Gout  is  when,  to  the 
atony  usually  preceding,  an  inflammatory 
reaction  fully  succeeds,  but  its  usual  de- 
termination to  the  joints  is  by  some  cir- 
cumstances prevented  ;  and  is,  therefore, 
directed  to  an  internal  part,  where  it  pro- 
duces an  inflammatory  affection,  and  tliat 
state  of  things  which  we  have  named  the 
misplaced  Gout." 

It  is  as  easy  to  show  the  fallacies  in 
this  theory  of  CuUen  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  Gout,  as  to  refute  the  many  dog- 
mas which  he  puts  forward ;  and,  there- 
tbre,  the  mere  enumeration  of  it  must  be 
considered  suflScient.  Since  CuUen's  time 
there  have  been  writers  on  this  disease, 
who,  even  with  the  knowledge  of  some  at 
least  of  the  facts  recently  discovered,  still 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  humoral  doctrine  of  Gout. 
The  late  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  although  con- 
fessing many  difficulties,  was,  up  to  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  of  opinion  that 
there  existed  a  species  of  plethora.  The 
subject  of  chalk-stones  was  already  a 
difliculty  with  him,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  constant  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  of  gouty  ]mtient8  shook  his  confi- 
dence in  his  old  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
A  recent  writer,  Dr.  Gnirdner,  believes 
in  the  existence  of  a  state  of  plethora  of 
the  chylopoietic  organs  as  a  constant  ac- 
companiment of  Gout,  and  thinks  like- 
wise that  the  veins  of  the  part  are  in  a 


nounced  as  the  great  cause  of  Gout  by 
Galen,  whose  opinions  have  continued  to 
influence  the  minds  of  succeeding  phy- 
sicians in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
f  resent  day.  The  truth  of  the  fact  being, 
imagine,  unquestionable,  it  will  always 
continue  to  embarrass  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  advocate  opinions  with  wnich 
it  is  incompatible.  But  the  great  venous 
canals  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  larger 
arterial  vessels,  are  endowed  with  a  re- 
siliency which  enables  them  to  struggle 
well  against  the  flood  of  retumiuK  blood. 
This  fluid,  then,  is  compressed  between 
two  opposing  forces — that,  namely,  which 
is  derived  from  the  heart  and  arterial  sys- 
tem, urging  it  forward  on  its  course,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  antagonistic  re- 
sistance of  the  great  veins  leading  to  the 
right  auricle.  Under  this  compression,  I 
believe  that  the  vessels  give  way.  and  a 
true  hemorrhage  is  occasioned  in  the  part 
afiected.  If  the  rupture  takes  place  m  a 
minute  capillary,  carrjina  the  seroiip  por- 
tion of  the  blood  only,  eedema  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  if  the  burst  bloodvessel  be 
one  carrying  red  blood,  a  true  eccbymosis 
is  formed." 

And  again  :  "  It  will  surely  be  admitted 
that  the  capillary  and  nutrient  vessels, 
distributed  on  the  extreme  and  sentient 
fibrillte  of  the  nerves,  are  aflTected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  larger  venous  trunks. 
I  believe  these  distended  capillary  vessels 
are  the  real  seat  and  cause  of  the  painful 
phenomena  of  Gout.  Is  it  not  credible 
that  such  vessels,  dilated  so  as  to  admit 
fluids  for  which  they  were  not  intended, 
and  bound  down  by  the  firm  fascite,  in 
which  Gout  has  its  usual  seat,  may  give 
rise  to  much  sufiering  ?" 

The  great  objection  to  Dr.  Gairdner's 
views  is,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  oc- 
currence of  hemorrhage  during  the  gouty 
seizure  ;  no  one  has  seen  the  ecchymosis 
spoken  of  by  him  as  a  constant  attendant 
on  it,  whereas  other  and  frequent  changes 
are  invariably  observed  in  the  inflamed 
part.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  abdominal 
plethora  is  often  present  in  gouty  habits, 
especially  when  the  disease  has  been  in- 
duced by  high  living ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  many  cases,  even  when  the  dis- 
ease is  of  an  inveterate  character,  no 
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of  attention.  In  France  the  principal 
authors  have  been  Cruveilhier,  C.  Petit, 
Barthez,  Guibert,  and  Trousseau.  Some 
of  these  have  been  inclined  to  favor  the 
views  of  the  solldists,  but  perhaps  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  have  haa  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  humoralism. 

After  these  short  expositions  of  some  of 
the  principal  opinions,  which  have  been 
held  of  the  nature  of  Crout  in  recent  times, 
and  which  have  proved  to  be  wlioUv  or  in 
part  fallacious,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  view  which  we  think 
accords  more  completely  with  facts  than 
any  other  which  has  been  proposed,  and 
one  which  will  explain  nearly  all  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  disease.  In  the 
first  place,  "  it  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  fonn  of  articular  inflammatiou 
that  the  blood  should  contain  an  abnormal 
amount  of  uric  acid,  or  rather  of  urate  of 
soda ;  and  even  the  phenomena  which 
coostitute  irregular  Gout,  or  are  regarded 
as  gouty  manifestations,  demand  for  their 
occurrence  the  presence  of  the  same  salt 
in  the  circulatii^  fluid." 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
proved  by  some  hundred  clinical  observa- 
tions apon  cases  of  articular  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  although  it  has  not  been  fre- 
quently demonstrated  in  cases  of  irregular 
uout,  yet  this  has  been  done  sufficiently 
often  to  make  it  matter  of  certainty.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  bring 
forward  any  further  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  proposition. 

In  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
an  excess  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood 
constitutes  GrOut;  this  would  be  erroneous, 
for  the  salt  is  occasionally  present  in  large 
qaantities,  and  yet  no  gouty  phenomena 
are  manifested;  but  the  individual  so  cir- 
cumstanced may  be  looked  upon  as  espe- 
cially prone  to  its  development,  if  other 
circumstances  arise  which  favor  its  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  next  place,  "  gouty  inflamma- 
tion is  invariably  accompanied  with  the 
presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  inflamed 
tissue." 

We  have  already  given  much  evidence 
of  this  fiict,  and  in  no  case  in  which  real 
puty  inflammation  has  been  shown  to 
nave  occurred  have  the  morbid  appear- 
ances failed  to  present  themselves  when 
8ou£;ht  for. 

Furthermore,  "it  can  be  shown  that 
the  amount  of  deposited  urate  of  soda  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  and  that  in  some  structures 
the  infiltration  may  ensue  and  scarcely 
give  rise  to  any  inflammatory  action;  facts 
tending  to  the  supposition  that  the  de- 
posited matter  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  such  inflam- 
mation. " 

It  is  most  important,  as  bearing  con- 
riderably  upon  the  true  pathology  of  Gout, 


that  the  above  proposition  should  be  i\illy 
substantiated,  and  it  is  not  difiicult  to 
bring  forward  much  evidence  in  its  fevor. 
If  an  opportunity  occurs  of  examining  a 
joint,  as  the  Icnee,  which  has  been  but  once 
attacked,  no  great  amount  of  alteration 
may  be  exhibited,  although  the  inflam- 
mation has  been  intensely  acute  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  after  a  joint  has  become,  as 
it  were,  callous,  considerable  deposition 
can  be  shown  to  occur  without  the  pro- 
duction of  much  local  inflammation.  The 
same  fkct  is  better  illustrated  in  the  case 
oj'  the  ear,  in  which,  as  before  stated, 
urate  of  soda  is  frequently  deposited  in 
the  flbro-cartilaginous  tissue.  This  phe- 
nomenon, although  at  times  recognized 
from  the  sensation  of  heat,  pricking,  and 
tenderness  of  the  part,  yet  more  commonly 
takes  place  without  the  production  of  any 
symptom^the  patient  being,  in  fact,  quite 
unconscious  of  its  occurrence.  In  many 
chronic  forms  of  Gout  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  large  collections  of  the  white  matter 
formed  near  the  surface,  with  compara- 
tively little  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  any  one  watching  the  progress  of  such 
a  case  must  soon  become  convinced  that 
the  elimination  of  the  salt  is  not  an  effect 
of  the  inflammation.  To  show  that  it  is 
probably  the  cause  is  equally  easy :  let  us 
compare,  for  example,  the  articulating 
sur&ces  of  the  knee-joint  with  the  flbro- 
cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  in  respect  to 
their  liability  of  becoming  inflamed  from 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  or  the  in- 
fliction of  injuries;  irritation  of  the  former 
is  known  to  be  most  serious  in  its  results, 
from  the  acute  action  which  is  set  up, 
whereas  considerable  damage  may  be  done 
to  the  latter  without  any  but  the  slightest 
inflammation  ensuing.  Would  not  a  like 
difference  exist  in  the  same  tissues  if  a 
substance  foreign  to  their  constitution  be- 
came infiltrated  by  the  action  of  disease  ? 

"  The  inflammation  of  the  gouty  parox- 
ysm tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  urate 
of  soda  in  the  blood  of  the  inflamed  part, 
and  probably  also  of  the  salt  which  has 
been  thrown  out." 

When  describing  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions of  gouty  subjects,  allusion  was  made 
to  the  fact  that,  although  the  fluid  effused 
fifom  the  action  of  a  blister  usually  con- 
tains uric  acid,  yet  an  exception  occurs  in 
the  case  of  its  being  applied  over  an 
acutely  inflamed  surface.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the 
uric  acid  is  destroyed  by  the  presence  of 
the  inflammatory  action ;  and,  if  this  be 
true,  the  gouty  paroxysm  is,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  a  salutary  process,  tending 
to  rid  the  system  of  accumulated  uric 
acid;  but,  as  the  fit  is  always  accompanied 
by  local  mischief,  the  good  effected  is  by 
no  means  unalloyed. 

'*  Gouty  deposits  do  not  take  place  in- 
discriminately in  any  situation  or  in  any 
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tissue ;  but  a  selection  is  made,  in  close 
relation  to  the  vascularity  of  tiie  part." 

If  the  remarks  on  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  Gout  be  referred  to,  it  -will  be  observed 
that  the  structures  most  liable  to  become 
aflected  are  those  possessing  little  vascu- 
larity ;  as,  for  example,  cartilage,  fibro- 
cartilage,  ligament,  tendon,  and  synovial 
membrane.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the 
deposit,  as  it  were,  avoids  the  contiguity 
of  bloodvessels,  as  exemplified  in  the  knee- 
joints,  in  which  the  surfaces  in  contact 
'with  the  synovial  fringes  are  free.  Again, 
in  the  cartilage  itseli,  the  deposition,  al- 
though intestical,  commences  near  the 
free  surface,  and  gradually  penetrates 
deeper  into  the  tissues,  but,  even  in  ex- 
treme cases,  scarcely  extends  beyond  a 
third  of  its  thickness,  and  is  always  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  bone. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  freedom 
from  deposition  which  vascular  tissues 
enjoy,  or  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
urate  of  soda  when  placed  under  circum- 
stances which  bring  it  into  contact  with 
bloodvessels,  that  acute  gouty  inflamma- 
tion does  not  affect  the  covering  or  lining 
membranes  of  the  heart,  as  is  the  case 
with  rheumatic  inflammation.  The  mor- 
bid changes  which  are  often  found  in  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  or  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  aorta,  form  no  exception  to 
this  statement,  for  they  are  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  urate  of  swda,  but  to  an  alter- 
ation of  an  entirely  different  character. 

"  The  kidneys  are  often,  if  not  always, 
implicated  in  Grout,  and  the  affection, 
possibly  only  functional  at  first,  soon  be- 
comes structural.  The  urinary  secretion 
is  likewise  altered. " 

Under  the  "  Morbid  Anatomy"  of  the 
disease  it  has  been  afllrmed  that,  in  all 
cases  where  Glout  has  existed  for  any 
length  of  time,  some  alteration  is  found 
in  the  kidneys ;  deposition  within  or  ex- 
ternal to  the  tubuli  uriniferi  is  discovered, 
and  the  normal  structure  of  the  secreting 
apparatus  is  injured.  In  chronic  cases 
the  peculiar  shrivelled  or  gouty  kidney  is 
frequently  met  with.  As  vet  I  nave  never 
seen  this  latter  form  of  kidney  disease 
without  finding  the  white  deposition,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  presence  of  the  urate  may  be  the  ex- 


"  The  impiu^  state  of  the  blood,  due  to 
the  presence  of  urate  of  soda,  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  which  often 
precedes  the  gouty  paroxysm  ;  that  is  of 
the  so-called  premonitory  symptoms,  as 
well  as  most  of  ttie  anomalous  afiections 
(irregular  Gout)  to  which  such  patients 
are  liable." 

That  suppression  of  the  whole  urinary 
secretion  such  as  occurs  in  intense  rentu 
congestion  and  advanced  forms  of  albu- 
minuria gives  rise  to  many  and  alarming 
symptoms,  is  a  well-known  and  acknowt 
edged  fact ;  and  hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  suppressed  excretion  of  one 
of  its  constituents  should  manifest  itself 
by  symptoms  of  a  less  intense  and  fatal 
character.  Possibly  some  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  due  to  the  reaction  conse- 
quent upon  an  attempt  at  deposition  of 
urate  of  soda  in  certain  unusual  situa- 
tions. Dyspepsia,  for  example,  is  very 
common  m  albuminuria ;  it  is  also  fre- 
quent in  persons  of  a  gouty  diathesis. 

"  The  causes  whicli  predispose  to  Gout, 
independent  of  those  connected  with  in- 
dividual peculiarity,  are  either  such  aa 
produce  an  increased  formation  of  uric 
acid  or  which  lead  to  its  retention  in  the 
blood." 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  undue  formation  of  uric 
acid  is  most  imperfect,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  over-feeding,  especially 
in  regard  of  animal  food,  ^rtal  congestion, 
and  deficient  exercise,  aid  very  much  in 
the  production  of  its  excess ;  and  it  is 
known  from  clinical  experience  that  these 
are  predisposing  causes  of  Gout,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  also  lead  impregnation,  the 
use  of  malt  liquors,  wines,  and  so  on, 
which  probably  lead  to  a  defective  elimi- 
nation of  the  Fame  acid.  Deficient  ner- 
vous energy,  arising  from  mental  or  other 
causes,  seems  to  act  in  the  same  manner. 

"The  causes  exciting  a  gouty  fit  are 
those  which  induce  a  less  alkaline  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  which  greatly  aug- 
ment for  the  time  the  formation  of  unc 
acid,  or  such  as  temporarily  check  the 
eiiniinating  power  of  the  kidneys." 

The  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  is  caused 
by  its  in.solubility,  and  this  may  arise 
either  from  the  large  amount  which  is 
formed,  or  from  the  serum  of  the  blood 
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crease  of  nric  acid  found  in  the  system, 
by  causes  giving  rise  to  an  attack  of  dys- 
pepsia. 

''  Deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  tex- 
tures of  the  body  never  occur  but  in  true 
Goat." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  urate  of 
soda  invariably  accompanies  gouty  in- 
flammation, and  it  can  be  equally  proved 
that  it  is  not  thrown  out  under  other  cir- 
camstances.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
statements  which  appear  at  first  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  the  above 
proposition,  bat  which  upon  closer  ex- 
amination can  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
I  have  seen  white  nodules  on  the  ears  of 
young  people  who  have  apparently  had 
no  gouty  tendency :  these  have  been  found 
to  contain  &t  and  amorphous  granular 
matter,  but  no  crystals  of  urate  of  soda. 
I  once  was  shown  a  large  tumor,  taken 
firom  the  scalp  of  a  voung  woman,  and 
was  assured  that  it  had  been  analyzed 
and  found  to  consist  of  urate  of  soda,  and 
that  there  certainly  was  no  gouty  ten- 
dency in  the  patient.  On  examining  a 
portion  of  the  tumor,  no  trace  of  uric  acid 
could  be  discovered  in  it. 

Diseased  joints  from  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, and  other  chronic  diseases,  have  baen 
also  asserted  to  be  covered  with  a  urate 
deposit:  in  all  such  cases  I  have  shown 
that  bone-earth  concretion  has  been  mis- 
taken for  urate  of  soda. 

In  examining  the  large  toe-joints  of  a 
large  number  of  bodies,  a  little  white  spot 
was  seen  in  two  instances ;  yot  no  Gout 
had  been  known  to  have  occurred  during 
life.  One  of  the  individuals  had  been  a 
cabman,  and  had  granular  kidneys — he 
had  died  from  an  injury  ;  the  other  had 
died  of  delirium  tremens.  In  each  case 
one  foot  only  was  aflfected,  and  the  space 
covered  with  the  dejwsit  did  not  exceed  a 
sixteenth  of  a  square  inch.  These  spots 
were  doubtless  indicative  of  very  slight 
gouty  inflammation,  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  cases  of  confirmed  Gout  it  is  ex- 
tremely common  to  find  that  patients 
have  complained  of  twinges  ana  slight 
tenderness  of  the  great  toe  for  several 
years  before  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct 
and  unmistakable  paroxysm. 

EcphncUvm  of  other  Phenomena  which 
occur  in  Chut. — There  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  history  of  Gout  which  still 
require  explanation,  one  of  which  is  the 
fikct  that  gouty  inflammation  in  its  first 
visitation  generally  attacks  the  tell  of  the 
great  toe.  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten 
tried  to  explain  this  by  supposing  that 
Gont  chiefly  attacked  those  tissues  in 
which  the  fluids  have  most  difficulty  in 
passing  through,  as  the  periosteum,  ten- 
dons, nerves,  membranes,  and  ligaments, 
and  such  as  are  most  remote  from  the 
heart,  most  pressed  upon  and  injured,  and 
most  subject  to  cold  and  moisture.    I  be- 


lieve that  there  is  much  truth  in  these 
remarks,  although  expressed  in  terms 
which  are  not  conformable  to  "the  patholo- 
gy of  the  present  day.  Let  us  endeavor 
now  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

The  great  toe  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  tissues  peculiarly  liable  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  deposition  of  urate 
of  soda ;  as,  for  example,  the  cartilages 
and  ligaments,  tissues  having  either  little 
vascularity  or  nourished  independently  of 
bloodvessels  :  the  great  toe  being  very  re- 
mote from  the  heart,  the  circulation  is 
weaker  there  than  in  many  other  parts, 
weaker  than  in  the  hips  or  knees.  These 
remarks,  however,  both  with  regard  to 
the  tissues  and  the  distance  from  the 
heart,  apply  even  with  greater  force  to 
the  phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  than 
to  the  metatarso-phalaugeal  joint,  and 
apply  also  to  the  joints  of  the  smaller 
toes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  latter 
.joint  is  more  sublect  to  Injury  by  pressure; 
it  often  has  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body,  and  sudden  shocks — as,  ibr  in- 
stance, from  false  steps — are  first  felt  in 
this  articulation.  In  cases  where  the 
great  toe  has  not  been  attacked,  some  pe- 
culiarity has  been  present  in  the  conform- 
ation of  the  foot,  which  has  had  the  efiect 
of  throwing  the  pressure  on  some  other 
part. 

That  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  is 
liable  to  injury,  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  examination  of  several 
great-toe  joints  in  subjects  who  had  never 
had  Gout ;  and  it  was  found  that  in  six 
instances  only  out  of  twenty  were  these 
joints  absolutely  healthv,  there  being  in 
the  rest  more  or  less  eviaence  of  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages.  The  reasons  for  the 
great  toe  of  one  side  of  the  body  being 
affected  apply  equally  to  the  other ;  and 
hence  the  disease  not'uncommonly  attacks 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  or  days. 

It  is  not  difficult  even  to  exi>lain  the 
sudden  shifting  of  the  inflammation  from 
one  joint  to  another :  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  deposition  precedes  the 
inflammation,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  establishment  of  inflammation  in  one 
part  is  often  followed  by  its  subsidence  in 
another.  The  nervous  connection  through 
the  spine  may  also  explain  the  alternation 
of  inflammation  so  often  observed  in  sym- 
metrical joints. 

In  explanation  of  the  reason  why  nu- 
merous joints  are  attacked  as  Gout  gains 
ground,  or  becomes  more  engrafted  into 
the  system,  it  may  be  advanced  that  the 
cartilages  and  ligamentous  structures  of 
the  earlier  implicated  articulations  being 
infiltrated  with  the  urate,  and  the  blood 
still  remaining  impure  from  the  presence 
of  the  salt,  other  surfaces  are  required  to 
be  selected.  The  defective  circulation  In 
the  external  ear,  ftom  the  nature  of  Its 
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structure  and  its  exposed  situation,  is 
probably  the  reason  wliy  the  small  urate 
nodules  are  so  frequently  found  upon  it. 
I  may  remark  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  never  seen  the  concretions 
on  the  ears  of  females;  tliis  immunity 
may  arise  from  their  being  usually  cov- 
ered :  individuals  with  cold  ears  seem  to 
be  most  frequently  affected  with  them. 
The  cartilaginous,  fibrous,  and  ligamen- 
tous tissues  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  deposit, 
partly  from  their  little  vascularity,  ana 
probably  also  from  the  fluids  in  these 
structures  being  less  alkaline  in  reaction 
than  the  blood  itself,  and  liable  to  become 
neutral  or  even  acid.  After  death,  in 
chronic  gouty  cases,  the  synovial  fluid 
has  been  found  in  a  few  instances  dis- 
tinctly acid. 

The  explanation  of  the  comparative  im- 
mimity  from  Gout  enjoyed  by  females  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  their  freedom  from  the 
influences  of  many  extraneous  causes,  and 
their  possession  of  a  function  which  has  a 
tendency  to  rid  the  system  periodically  of 
superfluous  blood.  As  a  rule,  women 
take  Qiuch  less  wine  and  beer  than  men, 
and  altogether  lead  lives  of  greater  pru- 
dence. After  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia,  women  l>ecome  more  liable  to 
gouty  paroxysms.  Women  who  inherit 
Gout  strongly,  even  if  they  live  very  care- 
ftiUy,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  irregular 
manifestations  of  the  disease;  the  same 
remark  applies  to  men  who,  inheriting  the 
disease,  and  having  the  fear  of  it  before 
their  eyes,  have  from  early  life  studi- 
ously avoided  the  causes  which  engen- 
der It.  The  reason  of  the  almost  certain 
recurrence  of  Gout,  unless  the  greatest 
care  be  taken  to  overcome  the  tendency, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  the 
causes  of  the  increased  formation  of  uric 
acid  in  the  system,  and  of  its  defective 
elimination,  are  generally  irremovable ; 
the  periodicity  of  the  disease  may  be  due 
to  the  gradually  increasing  impurity  of 
the  blood  from  the  time  of  the  purification 
which  occurs  during  the  fit,  and  also  to 
periodicity  of  the  exciting  causes — as  the 
recurrence  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
changes. 

Diagnosis  of  Gout. — To  make  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  in  cases  of  joint  disease  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  not  only  as  regards 
the  treatment,  but  as  respects  the  prog- 
nosis: it  is  likewise  often  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  always  requires  great  care, 
even  with  those  who  have  had  most  exoe- 


of  the  patient  suffered  from  it,  the  proba- 
bility of  his  joint  afiection  having  the  na- 
ture of  Gout  is  much  strengthened. 

The  age  should  be  taken  into  account ; 
Gout  is  very  rare  before  puberty,  not  com- 
mon till  after  thirty-eight  or  forty  years 
of  age ;  it  may  occur  at  a  very  advanced 
age. 

The  sex  of  the  patient  influences  the 
diagnosis;  Gout  is  much  more  frequent 
in  males  than  females ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
seldom  seen  till  after  the  catamenia  have 
ceased. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  patient  for  the 
several  past  years  should  oe  taken  into 
consideration.  Wine,  malt  liquors,  and 
much  animal  food,  tend  to  produce  Gout ; 
spirits  have  little  effect.  The  histoir  of 
the  disease  in  its  early  stages  should  be 
inquired  into.  If  we  discover  that  the 
baU  of  the  great  toe  was  first  and  specially 
affected,  and  that  the  intervals  between 
the  attacks  were  of  considerable  duration, 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  true  Gout  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  correct ;  but  if  the  his- 
tory has  not  been  of  this  characteristic 
nature,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the 
affection  is  not  gouty.  An  error  may 
sometimes  arise  from  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  the  toe  affection,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  symptoms ;  I  have  seen  a 
great  toe  swollen,  tense,  red,  and  hot,  and 
having  every  appearance  of  being  attacked 
with  mtense  gouty  inflammation,  which 
has  afterwards  been  proved  to  depend  on 
pyaemia.  In  this  instance,  a  day  or  two 
from  the  commencement  of  the  seizure, 
other  parts  were  implicated  and  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  was  manifest ;  from  the  very 
first  the  amount  of  constitutional  disturl>- 
ance  was  far  beyond  that  which  occurs  in 
Gout  affecting  one  small  articulation. 

The  character  of  the  symptoms  should 
not  be  neglected.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  Gout  the  pain  is  generally  severe ; 
during  the  early  stage  of  the  inflamma- 
tion the  joint  is  very  tense  ;  that  it  subse- 
quently pits,  or  is  oedematous,  and,  lastly, 
desquamates  ;  that  the  febrile  disturbance 
is  usually  moiderate,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  local  inflammation.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  periodicity  in  the 
attacks  must  not  be  overlooked ;  Gout, 
especially  for  the  first  few  years,  is  almost 
invariably  periodic,  complete  and  long  in- 
tervals occurring  between  the  paroxysms. 

In  true  Gout,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
heart  does  not  occur  :  in  rheumatism  car- 
diac complication  is  frequent. 

If  a  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  can  be  dis- 
covered either  in  the  external  ear  of  the 
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gal  swellings,  witli  those  produced  by  the 
deposition  of  urate  of  soda. 

An  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  pa- 
tient almost  decides  the  point :  this  can 
be  effected  if  only  a  single  ounce  is  drawn 
firom  a  vein,  as  not  more  than  one  or  two 
drachms  of  the  serum  are  required  for  the 
thread  experiment.  The  fluid  from  a 
blister  may  be  used  instead  of  blood  se- 
rum, althoogh  a  negative  result  obtained 
from  it  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

Lastly,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
trace  oi  albumen  in  the  urine,  if  the  case 
be  of  a  chronic  character,  may  afford 
some  assistance,  as  this  sjrmptom  is  very 
fireqnent  in  Gout,  and  dependent  on  the 
slight  kidney  affection  which  so  commonly 
ensues  after  the  disease  has  lingered  in 
tiie  system  for  a  few  years. 

A  case,  showing  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  the  above  differential  points, 
has  within  the  last  few  weeks  come  under 
observation. 

A  woman  aged  35,  married,  with  one 
child,  has  for  many  years  worked  In  a 
laundry,  and  has  been  necessarily  exposed 
to  damp,  and  great  alternations  of  tem- 
perature ;  says  she  has  always  been  tem- 
perate, but  bias  drunk  beer,  and  now  and 
then  a  little  spirits. 

The  patient  is  very  deaf,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  every  point  either 
in  her  previous  history,  or  that  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  which  at  first  obscured  the  diag- 
nosis. About  two  years  since  she  had 
swelling  of  the  left  knee,  and  thinks  this 
joint  was  alone  affected  ;  she  was  unable 
to  move  about  for  five  or  six  months. 
About  a  year  from  the  commencement  of 
the  knee  affection  the  knee  and  ankles 
were  attacked  and  the  great  toe  was  im- 
plicated ;  does  not  remember  whether  it 
was  the  metatarso-phalangeal  or  the  pha- 
langeal joint ;  the  attack  lasted  a  month 
or  80.  From  this  time  to  the  present  haa 
been  frequently  obliged  to  keep  her  bed 
from  joint  disease,  both  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  being  involved.  When 
first  seen,  both  knees  were  tender  and 
swollen,  as  likewise  the  ankles ;  some 
tenderness  also  of  two  or  three  of  the  pha- 
langeal joints  of  the  hands,  and  the  first 
phiilanx  of  the  left  index,  and  the  same 
joint  of  the  right  middle  finger  ;  these  are 
considerably  thickened  and  swollen,  and 
their  mobility  much  impaired  ;  no  visible 
deposits  either  in  ears  or  elsewhere.  No 
amount  of  febrile  disturbance  present. 
Catamenia  regular.  Urine  free  from  al- 
bumen. None  of  her  relations  had  suf- 
fered from  joint  disease. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  safe  conclusion  in  this  case. 
Against  the  disease  being  Grout,  and  in 
fever  of  its  being  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
there  was  the  following  evidence :  the  sex 
of  the  patient,  her  somewhat  early  age, 
and  the  catamenia  being  still  present;  the 


supposed  moderate  abstinence  from  malt 
liquors  (though  she  always  took  three 
pints  of  beer  a  day,  with  some  spirits);  the 
absence  of  any  affection  of  the  great  toe 
in  the  first  attack  and  the  question  as  to 
which  joint  of  the  toe  was  implicated  in 
subsequent  seizures ;  the  duration  of  the 
disease  and  its  almost  progressive  charac- 
ter from  the  first ;  the  non-discovery  of 
chalk-like  deposits  in  the  body;  and, 
lastly,  the  probability  of  the  joint  affection 
being  brought  on  by  cold. 

On  the  contrary,  in  favor  of  Its  being 
Gout  were  the  following  circumstances: 
the  appearances  of  general  good  health ; 
the  distinct  interval  of  six  months  between 
the  first  and  second  seizures ;  and  the 
probability  of  the  patient  taking  more 
malt  liquors  than  she  herself  allowed. 

To  remove  any  doubt  upon  the  subject 
a  very  small  venesection  was  performed, 
and  upon  analysis  the  serum  was  found  to 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  uric  acid  by  the 
thread  experiment.  This  was  almost  de- 
cisive of  its  being  Gout ;  but  on  very  close 
inquiry,  finding  that  the  elbows  had  been 
affected  several  times,  the  state  of  the 
bursse  over  the  olecranon  process  was  ex- 
amined, and  in  the  right  bursa  some  thick- 
ening was  detected,  as  likewise  the  pres- 
ence of  two  or  three  flattened  little  masses, 
doubtless  of  urate  of  soda.  The  presence 
of  these  little  masses  in  the  bursa,  con- 
joined with  the  fact  of  the  blood  being 
"rich  in  uric  acid,  ftilly  established  the  na- 
ture of  the  case ;  and  this  discovery  was 
of  no  small  importance,  not  only  in  the 
treatment  of  the  attack,  but  as  to  the 
means  to  be  taken  in  future  to  keep  the 
disease  from  making  further  inroads  in 
the  system. 

Prognosis  of  Gout. — An  attack  of 
acute  articular  Gout  is  probably  never 
fatal,  and  individuals  are  often  seen  who 
have  suffered  from  severe  paroanrsms  for 
many  years,  and  yet  appear  to  have  ex- 
perienced little  or  no  injury  beyond  their 
sufferings  at  the  time.  K  the  intervals 
between  the  seizures  continue  to  be  of  fair 
duration,  as  one  year  or  half  a  year,  when 
the  patient  is  beyond  middle  age,  the 
prognosis  is  favorable,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  appreciable  shortening  of 
his  life  should  ensue,  provided  he  is  will- 
ing to  live  according  to  rule,  and  is  not 
exposed  to  accidents  or  other  powerful 
causes  of  the  disease.  In  confirmation  of 
this  statement  is  the  fact  that  robust- 
looking  persons  of  very  advanced  age  are 
not  infVequently  seen,  who  have  been  the 
subject  of^  periodic  visitations  of  Gout  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  When,  how- 
ever, in  comparatively  early  life,  the  at- 
tacks are  frequent  and  prolonged,  the 
prognosis  becomes  much  less  favorable, 
and  especially  if  the  urine  exhibits  any 
trace  of  albumen,  either  during  the  pa- 
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roxysms  or  ia  the  intervals  of  freedom 
from  them. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient's  urine 
helps  us  in  making  a  prognosis.  If  it  was 
formerly  turbid  from  urates,  or  if  it  gave 
rise  to  a  deposit  of  crystallized  uric  acid, 
and  has  become  of  Ute  clear  and  of  a 
paler  color,  the  change  probably  indicates 
that  the  kidneys  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  lost  their  power  of  eliminating 
uric  acid,  and  that  which  seems  to  the 
patient  a  favorable  change  is  in  reality  a 
sign  of  a  se.ious  structural  alteration  in 
an  important  secreting  organ. 

It  is  a  grave  sign  in  Gout  to  find  the 
urine  pale,  the  specific  gravity  exceed- 
ingly low,  and  the  fluid  devoid  of  uric 
acid ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this  condition, 
albumen  is  likewise  present,  the  indica- 
tion becomes  still  more  unfavorable. 

Chronic  Gout  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
shorten  life,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by 
insurance  companies,  who,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  make  much  distinction  be- 
tween the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the 
disease  :  at  different  offices  varying  rates 
are  adopted. 

In  the  early  attacks  a  patient  is  likely 
to  inquire  of  his  physician,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  prevent  a  return  of  his  ailment— a 
question  tantamount  to  asking  if  there  is 
any  known  method  of  absolutely  eradi- 
cating the  tendency  to  Gout  from  -  the 
system. 

There  are  records  of  individuals  who 
have  experienced  but  one  attack,  though 
they  have  lived  to  a  great  age.  I  have 
known  thirty-five  years  elapse  between  a 
regular  attack  of  Gout  in  the  great  toe  and 
the  patient's  death,  which  took  place  after 
he  had  attained  his  seventieth  year.  Sev- 
eral cases  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion in  wliich  the  disease,  after  having 
recurred  periodically  for  many  years,  grad- 
ually declined  in  intensity  and  duration, 
and  at  last  altogether  disappeared. 

The  appearance  of  Gout  can  never  be 
looked  upon  as  a  good  omen ;  a  statement 
contrary  to  a  once  popular  opinion. 

The  greater  the  age  at  whicli  Gout  first 
seizes  the  individual,  the  more  satisfactory 
theprognosis. 

If  it  attacks  very  young  subjects,  the 
future  prospects  are  bad. 

Hereditary  is  senerallv  much  less  tract- 


slight,  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  inti- 
mation that  the  patient  cannot  go  on  with 
impunity  in  his  then  habits  of  life  ;  it  is  a 
warning  that  either  he  must  cliange  them 
or  expect  returns  of  the  disease,  which, 
as  time  advances,  are  certain  to  increase 
both  in  frequency  and  duration,  and  both 
embitter  and  shorten  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  per- 
suaded that  if  proper  regiminal  and  medi- 
cinal precautions  be  taken,  the  gouty 
patient  may  be  saved  from  such  an  alter- 
native and  the  disease,  instead  of  increas- 
ing in  intensity,  may  be  gradually  miti- 
gated, and  probably  interfere  but  Uttle 
with  the  comforts  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Gout  naturally  divides  itself  into, 
first,  the  treatment  of  the  articular  inflam- 
mation ;  secondly,  the  management  of  the 
gouty  subject  during  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  treatment  of  the 
complications  and  irregular  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease.  Under  the  head  oi 
Treatment  we  shall  discuss  not  only  the 
medicines  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
administer,  but  likewise  the  dietetic  and 
regiminal  management. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Govt.  —  Let  us  first 
examine  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  giv- 
ing medicine  at  all,  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  prudent  to  leave  the  joint  disease  to 
pursue  its  own  course  uninfluenced  by 
any  drug. 

Cases  are  now  and  then  met  with  in 
which  the  affection  has  been  left  to  itself, 
and  several  such  have  come  before  me. 
From  the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  I 
have  ascertained  that  many  of  the  early 
and  slighter  attacks  of  Gout  will  subside 
in  a  few  days,  provided  the  patient  is 
moderately  careful  in  diet;  but  that,  if 
the  usual  mode  of  living  is  indulged  in, 
the  attack  may  be  prolonged,  even  to 
many  weeks  or  months ;  or,  if  slight  re- 
missions take  place  from  time  to  time, 
they  are  soon  succeeded  by  exacerbations, 
until  at  last  the  patient's  general  health 
gives  way,  the  appetite  fails,  and  thus 
under  a  necessarily  altered  diet  the  dis- 
ease exalts  itself;  even  then  the  attack 
may  last  a  long  time,  as  is  likewise  the 
case  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  which, 
if  honestlv  practised,  and  with  the  use  of 
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Aasnming  theu,  that  medicinal  treat- 
ment can  te  of  real  benefit,  it  is  for  us  to 
deteimine  the  remedial  agents  best  adapt- 
ed to  dtounish  or  cure  the  iDflammation. 
There  is  one  drug  which  has  an  undoubted 
indaence  in  controlling  gouty  inflamma- 
tion, and  its  action  in  articular  Gout  ap- 
pears as  marked  as  that  of  cinchona  bark 
in  the  cure  of  ague ;  this  remedy  is  col- 
chicom.  It  signifies  not  what  part  of  the 
colchicum  plant  is  taken,  whether  the 
conn,  the  seeds,  or  the  flowers,  for  the 
same  principle  pervades  the  whole  plant ; 
neither  does  it  signify  what  preparations 
are  made  use  of,  whether  the  wine,  the 
tincture,  or  the  extract,  provided  equiva- 
lent doses  be  administered,  for  the  effects 
of  all  are  the  same. 

Colchicum,  as  before  stated,  has  a  direct 
controlling  power  over  the  joint  disease, 
and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance 
in  which  its  influence  was  not  well  marked, 
although  in  many  cases  a  question  may 
arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  exhibition. 
Colchicum  in  full  doses  produces  a  marked 
sedative  efiect  upon  the  nervous  and  vas- 
cular systems ;  it  has  likewise  a  distinct 
influence  upon  the  intestinal  canal ;  and 
if  continued  too  long  and  in  too  large 
doses,  causes  tormina,  and  a  very  trouble- 
some form  of  diarrhoea.  It  also  produces 
a  peculiar  change  in  the  fecal  excretions, 
so  that  those  accustomed  to  its  use  can 
detect  it  by  this  circumstance  alone,  even 
when  otherwise  unaware  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  drug ;  this  alteration  in  the  alvine 
excretions  is  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  colchicum  upon  the  secreting  apparatus 
of  the  bowels  or  their  appencmges,  more 
especially  the  liver  and  pancreas.  Col- 
chicum has  generally  been  supposed  to 
cause  a  more  copious  flow  of  urine,  and 
to  favor  the  elimination  of  its  solid  con- 
stituents ;  but  of  this  there  will  be  occa- 
sion to  speak  further  on. 

Although  colchicum  causes  purging, 
still  its  pecuUar  influence  is  quite  apart 
from  this  effect.  Occasionally  an  almost 
m^cal  change  is  produced  by  a  single 
large  dose,  without  the  appearance  of  the 
least  increase  in  the  secretion  from  any 
oigan,  the  effect  being  manifested  in  the 
rapid  sabsidenoe  of  the  pain  and  other 
symptoms  of  the  joint  inflammation  ;  and 
sunple  purging,  even  though  copious,  will 
often  fail  to  produce  any  notable  effect 
nnder  the  same  circumstances.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  in  articular  Gout,  colchicum 
may  be  advantageouslj  administered  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  present;  and  the  dose  of  the 
wine  of  colchicum  may  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  or  even  twenty-five  minims  re- 
peated every  six  hours.  Colchicum  given 
m  the  above  manner  will  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient in  most  cases  to  cut  short  the  gouty 
attack,  and  I  have  often  depended  on  it 
alone ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  ma- 


jority of  cases,  it  is  advantageous  to  com- 
bine it  with  other  remedies,  which  must 
necessarily  vary  in  different  eases.  From 
what  has  been  stated  of  the  condition  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  urine,  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  some  moderate  alkaline  plan 
of  treatment  is  likely  to  prove  advan- 
tageous, both  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  alkaUne  state  of  these  fluids,  and 
also  to  keep  in  solution  the  salt  of  uric 
acid,  which  is  liable  to  be  deposited  in 
the  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  tissues. 
There  can  ne  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  al- 
kaline remedies  in  the  gouty  paroxysm, 
and,  in  many  cases,  such  salts,  given  in  a 
freely  diluted  form,  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves for  its  removal,  and  are  peculiarly 
applicable  when  there  are  circumstances 
rendering  the  administration  of  colchicum 
undesirable.  Alkalies  may  be  given  either 
in  the  free  state,  or  comoined  with  car- 
bonic acid,  in  the  form  of  the  carbonates 
or  bicarbonates,  or  united  with  some 
vegetable  acid,  as  the  citric,  tartaric,  or 
acetic  acids.  If  the  stomach  is  irritated, 
and  an  over-secretion  of  acid  be  present, 
then  the  free  alkalies  or  their  carbonates 
may  be  administered ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  be  no  such  condition,  then 
the  salts  with  the  vegetable  acids  may  be 
used,  which  produce  an  alkaline  state  of 
the  blood  and  urine,  although  they  do  not 
act  as  antacids  in  the  stomach.  These 
alkaline  remedies  not  only  tend  to  keep 
up  and  restore  the  normal  reaction  of  the 
blood,  but  likewise  augment  the  excretion 
of  urine,  and  with  it  the  elimination  of 
those  solid  matters  which  are  unduly  re- 
tained in  that  fluid  in  gouty  states  of  the 
system.  It  is  important,  likewise,  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  alkali,  and  unless 
there  are  circumstances  which  render  the 
use  of  soda  desirable,  such  as  an  imper- 
fect action  of  the  liver,  or  a  deficient  se- 
cretion of  bile,  this  alkali  is  the  least  fitted 
for  exhibition,  as  it  has  much  less  power 
than  other  fixed  alkalies  of  dissolving  or 
holding  in  solution  uric  acid.  The  salts 
of  potash  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
more  suitable  than  the  salts  of  soda,  as 
they  not  only  exert  a  much  greater  sol- 
vent action  upon  urate  of  soda,  but  like- 
wise augment  in  a  greater  degree  the 
excretion  of  the  urine.  A  third  fixed 
alkali  or  its  salts  can  be  employed  in  lieu 
of  soda  or  potash,  namely,  lithia,  an  alkali 
now  able  to  be  procured  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient for  medicinal  use. 

Besides  the  administration  of  alkaline 
remedies  and  the  cautious  use  of  colchi- 
cum, it  is  important  in  attacks  of  acute 
Gout  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  and  the  skin.  If  the  bowels  be 
confined,  some  aperient  must  be  given, 
and  the  selection  of  the  dfug  should  de- 
pend upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient. 
If  mere  constipation  exists,  a  simple  pur- 
gative, as  the  compound  colocynth  ex- 
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tract,  may  be  administered  at  night,  fol- 
lowed by  a  saliae  aperient,  as  a  seidlitz 
powder,  or  the  effervescing  citro-tartrate 
of  soda  and  magnesia ;  or,  if  a  more 
active  dose  be  required,  the  common 
black  draught  can  be  substituted  for  these 
latter.  I^  however,  the  portal  sjrstem 
shows  evidence  of  congestion,  and  the 
function  of  the  liver  is  disordered,  some 
more  powerful  cholagogue  will  be  useful, 
especially  if  the  patient  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  purgatives.  A  small 
amount  of  blue  pill  or  of  calomel  can  be 
combined  with  the  colocynth,  or  podo- 
phylline,  in  quarter  or  half-grain  doses, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  mercurial.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  gouty 
habits,  mercurials  must  be  used  with 
great  caution,  as  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
considerable  susceptibility  to  their  action, 
and  very  unpleasant  consequences  may 
follow  their  administration  in  repeated 
doses. 

Saline  purgatives  are  very  desirable; 
many  of  them  act  remotely  as  antacids, 
and  all  tend  to  relieve  portal  congestion. 
A  very  useful  combination,  and  one  often 
employed  in  acute  attacks  of  Gout,  is  a 
draught  containing  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  to  which  colchicum  alone  or 
bicarlK>nate  of  potash  and  colchicum,  may 
be  added. 

The  function  of  the  skin,  if  very  defec- 
tive, may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  a 
hot-air  or  vapor  bath,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be 
given,  combined  with  other  remedies. 

The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  usually  suf- 
ficiently promoted  by  the  saline  treatment, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  the  free  use 
of  diluents. 

Blood-letting,  in  the  form  of  venesection 
fh>m  the  arm,  was  frequently  had  recourse 
to  in  former  times ;  but  this  practice  is 
now  almost  abandoned.  The  use  of  small 
bleedings  has  still  perhaps  a  few  advo- 
cates, and  of  such  treatment  I  had  much 
experience  some  years  since.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  of  very 
acute  Gout,  especially  when  many  joints 
are  implicated  and  fever  runs  high,  speedy 
and  marked  relief  is  procured  by  taking  a 
small  amount  of  blood  from  the  arm  ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  even  in  such 
instances  it  would  not  ultimately  have 
been  better  for  the  patient  to  have  obtain- 
ed the  relief  a  little  more  slowly,  and 
without  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  fluid  as 
the  blood.  The  doubtful  advantage  of 
the  practice  will  b?  more  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  everything  that  produces 
lowering  of  the  vital  powers  tends  to  en- 
graft the  disease  more  permanently  upon 
the  system. 

A  question  now  arises, — Although  gen- 
eral blood-letting  is  undesirable,  should 
not  local  depletion  be  resorted  to  ?  The 
appearance  of  a  joint  when  acutely  in- 


flamed, the  state  of  the  tension  and  red- 
ness, the  high  temperature,  and  the  ex- 
quisite  pain,  all  seem  to  point  to  the 
necessity  of,  or  at  least  the  advantage 
likely  to  accrue  from,  the  abstraction  oi 
blood  from  the  part ;  and  the  indication 
has  often  been  acted  upon.     My  own  ex- 
perience quite  accords  with  that  of  former 
observers  as  to  the  danger  of  the  practice, 
and  several  instances  have  come  under 
my  notice  of  considerable  and  irremediable 
injury  which  has  resulted  fix>m  the  use  of 
leeches  in  these  cases.    1  have  frequently 
seen  great-toe  joints  stiffened  after  a  few 
attacks,  when  local  depletion  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  two  remarkable  cases,  in  which 
the  patients  have  completely  lost  the  use 
of  both  knee-joints  ttom  two  or  three  at- 
tacks only  :  in  both  instances  leeches  had 
been  applied  veir  freely ;  in  one  more  than 
thirty  to  each  jomt.  I  can  with  confidence 
warn  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of 
an  acutely-infmmed  gouty  joint  never  to 
have  resort  to  this  mode  of  combating  the 
disease.    It  would  seem  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  fW>m  the  joint  allows  or 
favors  the  free  deposition  of  the  urate  of 
soda  in  the  tissues,  and  thus  the  ligaments 
become  rigid,  and  ankylosis  ensues.     Al- 
though more  or  less  stifiness  is  not  infre- 
quently seen  as  the  result  of  long-continued 
gouty  action  in  a  joint  where  no  local  de- 
pletion has  been  employed,  still,  as  a  rule, 
the  free  movement  of  a  joint  is  but  little 
impaired  by  even  numerous  attacks  of 
acute  Gout. 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  leeches 
should  not  be  made  use  of  in  the  joint 
affection,  the  next  point  is  to  consider 
whether  any  or  what  local  remedies  may 
be  advantageously  employed.  If  the  pain 
and  redness  are  slight,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  cover  the  part  with  flannel  or 
some  other  light  and  warm  clothing  :  this 
precaution  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  chance  of  a  chill.  Should, 
however,  the  inflammation  be  very  in- 
tense and  the  suffering  great,  carded  cot- 
ton should  be  wrappm  round  the  joints 
principally  affected,  and  oil  silk  or  gutta- 
percha sheeting  so  applied,  that  the  mois- 
ture is  retained^  and  by  this  means  a  kind 
of  vapor  bath  is  formed.  Some  care  is 
necessarv  to  insure  the  complete  closure 
of  the  oil  silk,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  vapor ;  for  unless  this  is  effected,  the 
warm  covering  of  cotton,  instead  of  giving 
relief,  heats  and  augments  the  pain. 

As  some  patients  are  very  intolerant  of 

Sain,  it  is  at  times  desirable  to  apply  ano- 
yne  remedies,  and  the  most  efficacious 
are  belladonna  and  opium.  I  prefer  a 
solution  of  atropia  and  morphia,  dissolved 
in  spirit  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  erain  of  atropia  and  eight  grains  of  hy- 
drocnlorate  of  morphia  to  the  fluidonnce ; 
a  small  piece  of  lint  may  be  dipped  in 
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the  solution  and  placed  on  the  part,  the 
oil  silk  being  employed  as  above  de- 
acribed.  The  tinuture  of  belladonna  and 
of  q)ium  may  be  used,  but  the  solution 
of  the  alkaloids  is  much  more  cleanly  and 
elegant  Aconite  and  its  alkaloid  have 
been  proposed  for  lulling  pain  in  Grout ;  but 
when  strong,  they  may  cause  irritation  of 
the  skin. 

Blisters  ha^ce  been  used  with  advantage, 
wbeu  there  exists  great  want  of  power  in 
the  system ;  poesibly  their  value  in  chronic 
and  asthenic  Crout  may  be  in  part  due  to 
the  fiict  of  the  serum  withdrawing  some 
of  the  morbid  matter  from  the  affected 
joint 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  colcbicum,  and  mentioned  some 
of  the  symptoms  which  may  arise  from 
its  administration  in  full  medicinal  doses, 
and  also  its  marked  influence  in  controlling 
gouty  indammation. 

Some  practitioners  have  attributed  the 
good  effects  of  the  remedy  to  its  action  on 
the  bowels.  That  it  often  purges  when 
given  in  full  doses,  and  that  it  may  give 
rise  to  a  peculiar  excretion  from  the 
bowels,  is  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  a  fact 
that  marked  and  rapid  relief  frequently 
occurs  from  its  exhibition  when  no  appre- 
ciable influence  on  the  intestinal  canal 
can  be  detected ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
&ee  purging  can  be  induced  in  a  gouty 

Satient  by  other  means,  without  the  pro- 
action  of  relief  to  the  local  indammation. 
It  may  hence  be  safely  inferred,  that  the 
peculiar  induence  of  colcbicum  does  not 
result  from  its  purgative  action.  Others 
have  been  disposed  to  attribute  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  colcbicum  to  its  action 
on  the  kidneys,  and  have  regarded  it  as  a 
diuretic,  wluch  not  only  causes  an  in- 
creased elimination  of  the  watery  portion 
of  the  urinary  excretion,  but  likewise  of 
the  solid  constituents,  and  more  especially 
the  uric  acid.  If  these  properties  were 
possessed  by  colchicum,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  valua- 
ble influence  in  controlling  Gout ;  but, 
unfortunately,  clinical  experience  does 
not  &vor  tnese  views.  It  is  true  that 
some  observers,  as  Dr.  Christison  and  Dr. 
J.  McGregor  Maclagan  and  Professor 
Chelius,  have  made  observations  which 
at  first  sight  would  render  it  probable  that 
colchicum  increased  the  solid  excretion, 
but  as  only  single  specimens  of  urine  were 
taken,  and  no  reference  made  to  the  total 
elimination  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  a 
serious  source  of  fallacy  existed;  the  urine 
after  the  administration  of  colchicum 
mkht,  it  is  true,  have  been  higher  in  spe- 
cific gravity  and  richer  in  urates,  but  this 
drcurostance  may  have  been  due  to  a 
diminished  secretion.  Chelius's  observa- 
tions were  made  on  patients  recovering 
from  gouty  attacks,  in  whom  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find,  for  many  days,  a  grad- 


ually increasing  amonnt  of  uric  acid  with- 
out the  administration  of  any  medicine. 
From  numerous  observations'  made  some 
years  since  on  the  influence  of  colchicum 
upon  the  secretion  of  urine  in  gouty  and 
other  cases,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that,  in  health,  colchicum  diminishes 
rather  than  increases  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid  and  urea  by  the  kidneys,  and  that 
the  elimination  of  the  watery  portion  of 
the  urine  is  often  lessened,  more  especially 
when  purging  is  caused  by  the  remedy. 
It  is  probable  that  the  statements  as  to 
the  increase  of  uric  acid  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  analyses  have  been  made 
on  urine  passed  at  some  one  period  of  the 
day  only. 

Having  failed  to  discover  any  visible 
alteration  in  ttie  principal  secretions  pro- 
duced by  the  administration  of  colchicum, 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  some  other  mode  of 
explaining  its  action.  That  it  is  a  seda- 
tive to  the  vascular  system  is  a  well-known 
fact,  which  has  been  fully  proved  by  clini- 
cal experience ;  in  subjects  with  weak 
hearts  it  causes  temporary  intermission  of 
the  pulse.  Dr.  Maclagan  found  on  two 
occasions  twenty  minims  of  the  tincture 
lowered  the  number  of  beats  from  eighty- 
seven  to  sixty-five  and  from  eighty-four 
to  sixty-two  per  minute  respectively. 
Tliis  controlling  power  exerted  upon  the 
circulation,  although  it  may  explain  to 
some  extent  the  relief  experienced  from 
the  drug,  still  is  quite  unable  to  elucidate 
the  wh<3e  ;  for  if  the  sedative  action  were 
the  only  effect,  colchicum  should  be 
equally  efficacious  in  acute  rheumatism  as 
in  Gout ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt.  Another  explana- 
tion of  the  effects  of  colchicum  has  been 
proposed ;  namely,  that  its  action  is 
chiefly  exerted  upon  certain  tissues  of  the 
body,  especially  the  ligamentous  and  car- 
tilaginous, in  the  same  manner  as  other 
remedies  are  known  to  affect  particular 
organs,  as  belladonna  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
digitalis  the  heart,  and  so  on ;  but  the 
same  objections  hold  good  here  as  in  the 
former  case,  for  the  action  of  the  drug 
should  be  equally  potent  in  controlling  in- 
flammation of  the  same  tissues  when  not 
gouty  in  its  character. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  CtmU. — The  treat- 
ment of  the  acute  paroxysm  having  been 
sufficiently  described,  it  remains  for  us 
to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
chronic  conditions  of  the  disease  require 
to  be  managed ;  if  in  acute  Gout  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  treatment  depen- 
dent upon  the  state  of  the  system  and  the 
idios3mcra8y  of  the  patient,  it  is  even  still 
more  so  when  the  chronic  forms  are  pre- 
scribed for.  We  have  seen  that  a  gouty 
fit,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  strong  and 

■  Medioo-Chimrgical  Transactions,  vol.  zli. 
1858. 
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robust  or  in  the  weak  and  spare  habit,  is 
dependent  on  the  same  proximate  cause ; 
yet  that  it  may  be  excited  by  various  cir- 
cumstances in  different  individuals,  for  in 
one  patient  the  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, in  a  second  the  function  of  the  skin, 
and  in  a  third  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys, 
may  l>e  principally  at  fault :  and  all  these 
considerations  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  called  upon  to  treat  any  one  labor- 
ingunder  chronic  Gout. 

Value  ofColchicum. — Colchicum  is  found 
equally  efficacious  in  subduing  the  exacer- 
bations in  chronic  Gout  as  in  comlmting 
the  early  fits  in  the  acute  disea.se,  due  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  the  dose  regulated  accord- 
ingly. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  the  opinion  is 
a  very  prevalent  one,  that  the  use  of  col- 
chicum in  the  acute  disease  tends  to  cause 
the  attacks  to  recur  more  frequently,  and 
to  induce  a  chronic  state  of  the  malady ; 
but  there  are  no  good  pounds  for  such  an 
idea,  unless  the  remedy  has  been  much 
abused.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Gout,  even  when  left  to  run  its  own  course, 
and  quite  independent  of  medicinal  treat- 
ment, has  a  powerful  tendency  to  return, 
and  the  natural  course  of  the  disea.se 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  effects 
of  any  treatment  which  may  have  been 
pursued. 

It  is  important  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
both  the  profession  and  public  of  the  pre- 
judice against  the  guarded  use  of  colchi- 
cum, as  the  permanent  danger  caused  by 
allowing  the  inflammation  to  linger  for  a 
long  period  is  far  greater  than  any  injury 
which  the  proper  use  of  colchicum  can 
entail.  It  is  not  improbable,  if  an  attack 
of  acute  Gout  is  allowed  to  run  a  long 
course,  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  fit, 
the  patient  is  for  a  time  more  free  from 
the  disease  ;  t.  e.,  the  blood  is  purer  than 
if  the  inflammation  had  been  simpl)'  ar- 
rested without  any  care  having  been  taken 
to  rid  the  system  of  the  morbid  matter. 
Although  colchicum  given  alone  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the  sub- 
acute inflammations  in  chronic  gouty 
cases,  yet  it  may  often  be  very  advan- 
tageously combined  with  other  medicines, 
and,  amrngst  these,  that  which  claims 
the  first  notice  is  guaiacum. 

Value  of  Oitaiacum. — This  resin  may  be 
g^ven  either  in  the  form  of  the  mixture  of 
guaiacum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which 
the  powdered  resin  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
suspension  by  means  of  the  acacia  muci- 
lage^  or  as  a  powder  combined  with  aro- 


the  powdered  resin.  This  aperient  action 
is  often  rather  usefhl  than  not ;  but  if  it 
is  not  desirable,  it  may  usually  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  a  minim  or  two 
of  laudanum  to  each  dose.  The  resin 
evidently  becomes  absorbed,  at  least  in 
part,  and  after  it  has  entered  the  circula- 
tion acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  smaller 
arteries  and  capillary  system  of  vessels. 
It  often  promotes  the  function  of  the  skin, 
and  clinical  experience  appears  to  show 
that  it  has  a  specific  eflfect  upon  the  fibrous 
and  ligamentous  tissues,  as  well  as  on  the 
mucous  surfaces ;  it  also  increases  the 
warmth  of  the  extremities,  and  relieves 
pain  connected  with  a  languid  circulation. 
Guaiacum  may  be  administered  for  a  long 
period  of  time  without  injury;  I  have  had 
patients  under  my  care  who  have  taken 
it  for  a  whole  year.  Within  the  last  few 
years  I  have  given  this  drug  extensively, 
and  with  great  advantage ;  it  is  especially 
useful  in  the  asthenic  Gout  of  old  subjects, 
but  to  young  patients  it  may  also  be  given 
with  benefit. 

Value  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. — Another 
remedy  of  service  in  chronic  Gout  is  the 
iodide  of  potassium.  This  salt  undoubt- 
edly possesses  great  power  in  controlling 
indammation  of  fibrous  tissues ;  its  action 
on  the  periosteum  is  very  marked  in  the 
case  of  nodes,  also  in  painful  neuralgic 
affections  dependent  upon  an  inflamma- 
tory state  of^  the  nerve  coverings ;  it  is 
more  especially  useful  when  the  pains  are 
increased  at  night  and  by  the  heat  of  bed. 
It  is  also  useful  in  removing  the  recent 
thickening  of  the  tissues  around  joints, 
but  proof  18  still  wanting  of  its  possessing 
any  power  of  causing  the  absorption  of 
urate  of  soda. 

In  gouty  inflammation,  when  fluid  has 
been  thrown  into  the  cavities  of  the  joints, 
and  has  been  slow  of  absorption,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
has  often  appeared  to  be  attended  with 
great  advantage. 

Cinchona  Bark  and  Qutntne. — The  pre- 
parations of  bark  and  quinine  possess  an 
undoubted  power  of  controlling  inflamma- 
tion, and  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  I  have  largely  employed  them  for 
this  purpose,  mth  regard  to  the  action 
of  quinine,  there  are  certain  observations 
in  relation  to  its  physiological  action  which 
are  of  interest,  and  may  also  prove  of 
therapeutic  value. 

Dr.  Banke  has  stated  that  quinine  has 
the  power  of  diminishing  the  amount  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine.  To  prove  this.  Dr. 
Ranke  gave  in  one  dose  twenty  grains  of 
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beea  before  the  quinine  was  given.  In 
one  instance,  for  example,  the  average  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine  for  two  daj-s  waa 
5*89 grains  when  no  quinine  was  exhibited, 
and  0-37  grains  for  three  days  when  the 
patient  was  taking  eighteen  grains  of  the 
golphate  each  day,  in  divided  doses.  As- 
gaming  that  Dr.  Banke's  statement  is  cor- 
rect, and  tliat  the  elimination  of  uric  acid 
is  much  lessened  for  two  days  after  the 
dose,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  in- 
quire if  the  eflfect  is  due  to  a  diminished 
formation,  or  defective  excretion  from  the 
kidneys.  From  my  observations,  I  was 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  the  sudden 
and  powerful  impression  of  the  drug  upon 
the  nervous  system  influencing  the  excre- 
tion of  uric  acid,  and  not  to  any  decrease 
in  its  formation  in  the  system.  I  shall, 
however,  be  unwilling  to  offer  a  strong 
opinion  upon  the  subject  at  present,  as  I 
consider  that  further  experiments  are  re- 
quired. Quinine  may  be  beneficial  in 
controlling  gouty  inflammation,  whether 
it  produces  one  or  other  effect :  of  the  in- 
flnence  of  colchicum  there  cannot  exist  a 
donbt ;  still  it  has  not  been  proved  either 
to  augment  or  diminish  in  any  marked 
degree  the  elimination  or  formation  of 
uric  acid. 

Yellow  cinchona  bark  has  been  used  in 
lieu  of  quinine,  and  where  there  is  great 
vascular  debility,  the  astringent  principle 
of  the  bark  appears  to  be  of  service. 

It  is  advantageous  to  unite  small  doses 
of  colchicum  to  the  quinine ;  and  when 
using  the  former  drug  in  large  doses,  the 
addition  of  the  latter  is  of  service  in  pre- 
venting depression  of  the  nervous  system. 

Ooiwtituiional  Treatment  of  Chronic  Qoxit. 
—Although  due  attention  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  management  of  chronic  Gout,  there 
is  another  object  to  be  steadily  kept  in 
view,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  solubility 
of  any  uric  acid  which  may  fail  to  be 
eUminated. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  uric 
acid  is  thrown  out  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  by  the  kidneys,  and  it  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  in  Gout  there  is 
always  some  diminution  of  the  uric-acid 
eliminating  power,  and  often  an  almost 
entire  suppression  of  this  function.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  one  great  object 
must  be  to  increase  this  excreting  power, 
and  several  remedies  may  be  made  use  of 
to  effect  this,  amongst  which  alkalies  and 
ealines  stand  out  prominently. 

Value  of  Alkalies  and  Sdlfnes.— These 
agents  have  long  enjoyed  favor  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  Gout,  and  not  with- 
out reason  ;  sometimes  they  are  given  in 
the  form  of  ordinary  raedicme,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  natural  or  artificial  mineral 
waters.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  as 
chronic  Crout  is  a  disease  which  has  usu- 


ally been  many  years  in  becoming  fully 
established  in  the  system,  so  it  is  one  in 
which  benefit  cannot  be  expected,  except 
from  a  long-continued  perseverance  in 
some  judicious  plan  of  treatment ;  and 
when  a  mere  exacerbation  of  inflammation 
has  subsided,  the  cure  must  not  bethought 
to  be  effected.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  most  desirable  that  the  plan  adopted 
should  be  simple,  and  neitlier  disagree- 
able nor  troublesome  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
in  practice  that  a  patient  will  often  per- 
severe for  an  almost  indefinite  time  with 
the  use  of  mineral  waters,  when  he  would 
refuse  treatment  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
administering  drugs. 

The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  most 
commonly  ordered  are  the  salts  of  potash, 
soda,  lithia,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  and 
these  are  usually  combined  with  carbonic 
or  some  vegetable  acid,  and  occasionally 
with  phosphoric  acid. 

If  these  bases  are  given  in  the  caustic 
state,  they  act  as  direct  antacids,  and 
many  of  them  influence  the  mucous  mem- 
branes as  sedatives,  or,  in  strong  doses, 
as  irritants :  hence  potash,  soda,  and 
lithia  are  seldom  given  in  the  free  state, 
unless  there  are  special  indications  for 
their  employment.  When  carbonates  or 
bicarbonates  of  the  bases  are  adminis- 
tered, the  antacid  effect  is  equally  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  combined  with  the  vege- 
table acids,  as  the  citric  or  tartaric,  the 
alkalies  lose  their  power  of  neutralizing 
acidity  in  the  stomach.  After  absorption 
into  the  blood,  and  elimination  by  the 
kidneys,  the  alkaline  reaction  is  equally 
produced  by  the  vegetable  salts  as  by  the 
carbonates  or  f^ree  alkalies,  for  the  acid  is 
broken  up  in  tranaiiu,  and  the  base  elimi- 
nated in  the  form  of  a  carbonate.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  select  either  a  car- 
bonate or  neutral  salt,  according  as  it  is 
thought  advisable  or  not  to  produce  an 
alkaline  effect  upon  the  stomach. 

In  making  a  selection  of  the  base,  sev- 
eral circumstances  must  l)e  taken  into 
consideration,  and  especially  the  organs 
and  functions  peculiarly  influenced  by  the 
different  alkalies  and  earths. 

Potash  and  its  salts  act  especially  on 
the  kidnevs,  causing  not  onlv  an  alkaline 
state  of  the  urine,  but  usually  a  marked 
increase  in  the  secretion  itself 

Observation  has  repeatedly  shown  that 
potash  has  a  marked  effect  in  augmenting 
the  quantity  of  urine ;  its  effect  on  the 
excretion  of  the  different  organic  solids 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out ;  no  uni- 
form results  have  been  obtained  sufficient 
to  show  its  influence  upon  the  uric  acid  ; 
some  experiments  appear  to  indicate  an 
increased,  some  a  decreased  excretion  of 
this  acid,  and  others,  again,  that  it  was 
unaffected.  There  are  many  difficulties 
in  the  investigation  ;  in  alkaline  urine, 
uric  acid  is  soon  decomposed,  and  if  the 
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quantity  of  urine  is  much  increased,  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  lost  in  the  analysis. 
Potash  and  other  alkalies  may  act  in  more 
than  one  way  ;  not  only  may  they  increase 
the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  but  they 
probably  facilitate  its  destruction  in  the 
system,  and  certainly  aid  in  imparting 
solubility  to  it  in  the  blood. 

Soda  salts  have  less  influence  upon  the 
kidneys :  they  act  less  powerfully  as  sol- 
vents 01  uric  acid ;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  they  appear  to  aid  the  secretion  of 
bile,  or  act  as  hepatic  alteratives.  They 
are  indicated  in  gouty  cases  accompanied 
with  marked  derangement  of  the  liver. 

Lithia  salts  have  only  been  used  as  in- 
ternal remedies  during  the  last  six  years. 
They  are  active  diuretics,  more  active 
than  salts  of  potash ;  they  are  also  power- 
ful solvents  of  uric  acid,  and  on  account 
of  the  very  small  equivalent  of  the  metal, 
caustic  lithia  or  its  carbonate  possesses 
great  neutralizing  power  for  acids.  The 
urate  or  lithate  of  lithia  is  by  &r  the  most 
soluble  of  all  the  salts  of  unc  acid. 

When  first  introduced  by  the  author  as 
a  remedy  for  Gout,  lithia  was  supposed  to 
exist  only  in  a  few  minerals,  but  more 
recently  its  presence  has  been  discovered 
in  a  variety  of  substances.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  human 
body,  of  many  plants,  and  can  be  shown 
by  means  of  the  spectrum  analysis  in  the 
ashes  of  the  blood,  and  even  of  a  cigar ; 
it  Lb  found,  also,  in  the  waters  of  several 
mineral  springs,  especially  those  of  Baden- 
Baden  ;  also  m  the  springs  of  Carlsbad, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Manenbad,  Vichy,  &c. 

Salts  of  lithia,  especially  the  carbonate 
and  citrate,  have  now  been  employed  ex- 
tensively, and  apparently  with  consider- 
able success.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  form  a  very  strong 
opinion  upon  the  value  of  any  drug,  es- 
pecially when  the  effects  are  not  at  once 
evident  to  the  senses,  and  are  long  in 
being  produced;  but  lithia  appears  to 
have  mamr  desirable  qualities ;  if  the 
opinion  of"^  patients  can  be  relied  upon, 
lithia  salts  taken  for  a  long  period  in  a 
very  dilute  form  have  the  power  of  pre- 
venting gouty  paroxysms  in  chronic  cases, 
and  some  evidence  has  been  afforded  of 
their  power  of  rendering  joints  more 
movable,  and  of  causing  some  solution 
and  absomtion  of  chalkv  matter  which 


lies  and  their  salts,  it  may  be  useful  to 
allude  to  the  value  of  administering  these 
preparations  in  a  very  diluted  form. 
Many  soluble  salts,  if  given  in  the  form 
of  concentrated  solutions,  will  act  as  pur- 
gatives, whereas  if  very  freely  diluted 
they  produce  diuresis ;  and  it  must  be  at 
once  evident  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  subject,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
large  amount  of  fluid  into  the  system  has 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  blood  more 
capable  of  holding  sparingly  soluble  mat- 
ters in  solution,  and  of  augmenting  the 
various  secretions  from  the  body,  es- 
pecially the  urine,  and  hence  of  facilitat- 
ing the  expulsion  of  any  such  matters 
from  the  system.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
select  proper  times  for  the  exhibition  of 
these  remedies ;  as  the  object  is  to  have 
them  rapidly  absorbed,  they  should  be 

given  on  an  empty  stomach,  at  least  an 
our  before  food ;  if  taken  at  or  soon  after 
a  meal,  they  are  apt  to  cause  distension 
and  discomfort,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  very  slowly  absorbed :  any 
amount  of  free  alkaU,  when  taken  at  the 
time  that  digestion  is  going  on,  impedes 
the  process  very  seriously  by  neutralizing 
the  u-ee  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid.  This  is 
a  fact  too  frequently  overlooked  in  prac- 
tice. 

Small  doses  of  salines,  if  their  use  is 
long  persevered  in,  are  preferable  to  large 
ones,  as  they  produce  no  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  process,  act  more  freely  on 
the  kidneys  and  skin,  and  are  not  likely  to 
cause  debility. 

Magnesia  and  its  carbonates  have  been 
long  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
Gout,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  salts  are  of  value  in  many  cases. 
Magnesia  forms  a  moderately  soluble  salt 
with  uric  acid ;  it  is  also  au  alkali,  and 
acts  both  as  a  direct  and  remote  antacid ; 
it  is  useful  as  an  adjunct,  and  especially 
in  instances  in  which  there  is  great  acidity 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sluggish  state  of  the  bowels.  The 
salt  formed  in  the  stomach  by  its  union 
with  the  acid  produces  a  purgative  effect, 
which  tends  to  relieve  the  portal  circula- 
tion, and  often  aids  indirectly  the  func- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
is  an  elegant  fonn  of  administering  the 
remedv. 
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phosphate  of  ammonia  has  been  employed 
in  manj  cases  of  chronic  Gout,  and  clin- 
ical ob^rvation  appears  to  show  that  it  is 
usefiil  in  preventing  paroxysms,  probably 
by  keeping  the  blo(M  in  a  purer  state. 

The  result  of  my  own  experience  of  the 
use  of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  favor- 
able ;  it  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  in 
which  the  circulation  is  feeble,  and  the 
fiinction  of  the  slcin  impaired :  this  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  other  ammoniacal 
salts. 

TWcUment  of  Errors  of  the  Digegtive 
Fimclion.  —  As  the  stomach  and  other 
parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus  are  gen- 
erally afl'ected  in  chronic  forms  of  Grout, 
it  is  of  importance  that  their  condition 
should  be  carefully  attended  to ;  purga- 
tives, stomachics,  and  alteratives  are  the 
remedies  resorted  to  for  correcting  any 
morbid  state  of  these  organs. 

Value  of  FurgcUives. — fi  has  been  already 
stated  that  £ree  purgation  alone  will  not 
rai>idly  cure  gouty  inflammation,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  effects  of 
oolchicum  upon  this  idea;  that,  for  ex- 
ample, sulphate  of  magnesia,  although  it 
causes  a  free  watery  action,  will  not  re- 
lieve m  the  same  manner  as  oolchicum, 
even  when  the  latter  drug  produces  no 
appreciable  action  upon  the  bowels.  Pur- 
gatives, however,  are  often  of  much  value, 
especially  when  there  is  a  portal  conges- 
tion present,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the 
compound  colocynth  extract,  or  some 
such  preparation,  is  usually  of  great  ad- 
vantage. Mercurials  shoula,  as  a  rule,  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  peculiarly  prone  to 
cause  ptyalism  in  gouty  subjects,  and  as 
their  frequent  use  lowers  the  powers  of 
the  system. 

Value  of  Stomachics  and  Tonics.  —  If 
there  exists  an  irritative  form  of  dyspep- 
sia, accompanied  with  flatulence,  acidity, 
and  heartburn,  this  is  generally  relieved 
bv  the  administration  of  free  or  carbonated 
alkalies;  if  pain  or  palpitation  is  present, 
a  few  drops  of  hydiwjyanic  acid  may  be 
added  to  each  dose,  talnng  care  to  relieve 
any  sluggish  condition  of  the  liver  and 
bowels.  These  alkalies  are  often  advan- 
tageously combined  with  some  bitter 
stomachic,  as  the  juice  or  extract  of  ta- 
raxacum ;  or,  if  there  appears  to  be  great 
want  of  tone,  the  more  powerful  bitters, 
as  chamomile,  gentian,  chiretta,  quassia, 
&c.  &c.  If  much  flatulence  be  present, 
then  ginger  or  capsicum  may  be  likewise 
added. 

Ash-leaves  in  the  form  of  an  infusion 
have  been  also  recommended,  and  clinical 
proof  aflforded  of  their  efficiency  in  chronic 
Gout.  I  have  frequently  made  use  of 
them,  and  with  advantage ;  but  the 
amount  of  infusion  taken  each  day  has 
always  been  considerable,  and  the  action 
of  the  diluent  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Ynhe  of  Ferruginous  Preparaiions  —In 
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the  majority  of  instances  iron  salts  are  not 
indicated,  but  at  times  cases  are  met  with 
in  which  their  administration  is  attended 
with  striking  benefit.  They  prove  most 
useful  when  the  blood  is  impoverished 
from  the  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  the  circulation  enfeebled  from  weak- 
ness of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  where 
the  whole  nervous  system  has  become  ex- 
hausted. It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  com- 
bine these  with  small  doses  of  the  extract 
of  colchicum. 

The  selection  of  the  ferruginous  prepa- 
ration should  be  made  according  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  patient:  if 
only  the  hsematinic  property  is  wanted, 
reduced  iron  (ferrum  reductum)  may  be 
prescribed ;  if  the  astringent  influence  is 
required,  the  sulphate  may  be  made  use  of. 

Value  of  Diaplwretics  or  Sudurijics. — 
Friction  of  the  skin  must  not  be  over- 
looked ip  the  treatment  of  chronic  gouty 
cases  ;  we  must  remember,  that  although 
there  is  no  elimination  of  uric  acid  from 
the  healthy  surface,  still  the  skin  gives  off 
a  large  amount  of  some  other  acid,  which, 
when  retained,  renders  the  blood  serum 
less  alkaline. 

The  salts  of  ammonia  are  useful  when 
the  skin  is  particularly  in  fault,  especially 
those  in  which  the  alkali  is  combined  with 
a  vegetable  acid,  such  as  acetic  acid  ;  but 
it  is  better  in  most  cases  to  promote  the 
due  performance  of  the  cutaneous  func- 
tion by  insisting  upon  a  sufficiency  of  ex- 
«*rci8e,  and  the  free  use  of  water  to  the 
skin,  combined  with  friction,  and  wearing 
flannel  next  to  the  skin. 

Hot-air  and  vapor  baths  are  also  valua- 
ble, and,  when  it  can  be  borne,  the  Turk- 
ish bath  occasionally;  hot  salt-water  baths 
may  also  be  made  use  of. 

Treatment  of  the  Local  Affection. — One 
of  the  slighter  forms  of  inconvenience, 
arising  from  long-continued  gouty  inflam- 
mation in  any  part,  is  the  production  of 
oedema,  a  symptom  evidentlj-  depending 
on  local  debility  or  weakness  of  the  vessels 
of  the  affected  parts,  usually  the  lower 
extremities  :  this  is  often  much  increased 
by  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  sometimes  of 
the  heart.  When  the  swelling  is  depend- 
ent simply  on  local  weakness,  it  is  best 
treated  by  the  use  of  some  mechanical 
support,  as  the  elastic  stocking  and  slight 
friction,  with  or  without  some  stimulating 
and  lubricating  application ;  the  limb 
should  be  elevated,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
free  return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  CEdema 
depending  on  a  kidney  or  cardiac  disease 
must  be  specially  treated. 

A  far  more  distressing  complication, 
and  one  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  is 
that  arising  from  chalk-stones,  and  the 
distortion  and  rigidity  of  the  joints  pro- 
duced by  deposition  within  the  structure 
of  the  articulations. 

If  chalk-stones  appear  on  superficial 
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parte,  they  may  be  of  little  inconvenience, 
and  are  often  spontaneously  removed;  for 
example,  if  the  nodules  on  the  ears  of 
gouty  paticnte  are  observed  for  some  few 
years,  a  consideralile  change  is  generally 
noticed ;  they  may  escape  from  rupture 
of  the  cutis,  or  if  they  increase  in  size,  so 
as  to  cause  any  inconvenience,  they  may 
be  punctured,  and  by  this  means  dis- 
persed, the  contents  escaping  either  in 
the  serai-liquid  or  solid  state. 

There  is  no  danger  attending  an  opera- 
tion upon  the  ears,  nor  in  many  other 
situations,  when  the  chalky  concretions 
are  small,  and  especially  when  in  a  liquid 
state  and  very  superficial,  provided  the 
patient  is  at  the  time  in  a  tolerable  condi- 
tion of  health ;  but  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise if  the  chalk-stones  are  large  and 
solidified,  and  specially  if  their  ramifica- 
tions are  deep-seated.  In  such  cases  the 
removal  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  serious 
and  even  fatal  consequences,  arising  from 
the  extreme  difiiculty  in  the  healing  of 
the  sore,  or  the  supervention  of  a  low 
form  of  erysipelas.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  kidney  afiection,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  operating.  Not  infrequent- 
ly, when  the  deposits  approach  the  sur- 
face, they  burst  spontaneously  and  ab- 
scesses are  then  formed ;  these  are  often 
very  difficult  to  heal  on  account  of  the 
matter  being  deep-seated.  I  have  known 
cases  in  which  such  abscesses  acted  as  a 
kind  of  safety-valve,  and  their  closure  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  a  paroxysm 
of  gouty  inflammation.  The  best  mode 
of  treatmg  these  abscesses  is  to  keep  upon 
them  a  water  dressing,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  free  flow  of  the  matter ;  then  to  have 
them  dressed  with  some  stimulating  oint- 
ment, and  occasionally  either  to  apply  a 
lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  touch  the 
surface  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic. 
Now  and  then,  if  the  opening  becomes 
nearly  closed,  at  the  time  that  there  is  a 
large  accumulation  of  the  urate  of  soda 
behind,  it  is  advisable  to  enlarge  the 
opening  by  a  slight  incision. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  physicians, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that 
the  deposite  of  urate  of  soda  which  occur 
in  Gout  are  capable  of  being  dissipated 
by  external  applications,  and  alkaline 
preparations  have  usually  been  employed 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  solution  of  pot- 
ash, or  S'Xla,  or  lime.  I  have  in  some 
cases  had  compresses,  steeped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lithia,  kept  on  the 
parts  for  a  long  time,  and  patients  have 
assured  me  that  they  have  found  decided 
benefit  from  them ;  but  although  such  a 
solution  exerts  a  very  powerful  solvent 
action  upon  the  dep>08its  when  removed 
from  the  body,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  they  can  act  through  the  skin ;  but 
as  such  treatment  can  do  no  harm,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  further  triaL 


When  jointe  are  much  stiir.'ned  torn 
gouty  inflammation,  considerable  relief  is 
obtamed  from  the  use  of  a  blistering 
liquid.  This  appears  more  useful,  and. 
upon  the  whole,  less  annoying  to  the  pa- 
tient than  iodine  paint ;  and  it  usually 
removes  any  infused  liquid,  and  chronic 
inflammatory  action,  which  may  be  lin- 
gering about  the  part.  After  all  tender- 
ness has  disappeared,  movement  may  be 
attempted,  very  gently  at  first,  but  gra- 
dually increased ;  the  Joints  may  also  be 
rubbed  with  some  slightly  stimulating 
liniment,  or  with  strong  salt  and  water. 
In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  rigidity 
is  often  due  to  interstitial  deposit  iu  the 
ligaments,  and  that  a  restoration  of  these 
structures  to  a  healthy  state  can  hardly 
be  hoped  for ;  still,  as  this  condition  may 
often  be  complicated  with  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory action,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  such  complica- 
tions. 

Treatment  of  the  Irregular  Farms  of  GouL 
— The  treatment  of  irregular  Gout  must 
necessarily  be  very  difierent  in  different 
cases,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  lay  down  any  precise  regulations 
for  the  suidance  of  the  practitioner;  how- 
ever, a  Tew  general  rules  may  be  advan- 
tageously given. 

Should  metastasis  take  place  to  any  im- 
portant organ,  it  seriously  implicates  its 
functions,  and  therefore  our  main  object 
must  be  to  take  such  steps  as  will  restore 
this  function ;  and,  as  the  metastasis 
usually  follows  the  sudden  suppression  of 
gouty  inflammation  of  some  joint,  the  one 
very  essential  part  of  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  endeavor  to  brinz  back  articu- 
lar inflammation.  This  object  is  l)est 
effected  by  the  application  of  heat  or 
counter-irritation  to  the  extremities,  as 
by  hot  bottles,  sinapisms,  &c.  At  times 
we  may  treat  the  part  itself,  especially  if 
there  is  evidence  of  inflammatory  action 
existing  in  it;  this  may  be  eSected  by 
leeches,  blisters,  and  mustard  poultices; 
local  deletion,  however,  is  rarely  neces- 
sary. The  peculiar  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  the  existence  of  the  gouty  diat&e- 
sis,  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  question 
of  no  little  importance  at  once  arises  when 
the  diathetic  condition  is  considered;  it  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  value  of  colchi- 
cum  in  irregular  Grout.  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land is  of  opmion  that  it  can  be  employed 
with  advantage,  and  as  far  as  mv  own 
experience  goes  I  quite  coincide  with  him, 
although  unable  to  explain  its  action. 
This  want  of  knowledge  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  action  of  colchicum  in 
the  genuine  articular  form  of  the  disease. 

In  metastic  Gout  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  cardiac  stimulants,  as  ammonia, 
ether,  and  other  anti-spasmodics,  arc  espe- 
cially indicated.   If  the  bladder  is  aflected, 
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belladonna  and  henbane  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  to  diminish  spasm ;  in 
short,  remedies  directly  influencing  the 
implicated  organ  may  in  ail  cases  be  re- 
sorted to,  at  the  same  time  that  the  means 
tending  to  reinduce  the  articular  inflam- 
mation should  not  be  neglected. 

Vabte  of  Mineral  Waters  in  Oout. — Min- 
eral springs  are  frequently  resorted  to  by 
gooty  subjects,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  medical  roan  should  know  when  to 
advise  and  when  to  oppose  such  a  step, 
and  likewise  the  waters  most  suitable  for 
different  cases. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
patients  receive  great  benefit  from  the 
proper  administration  and  use  of  these 
waters,  still  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  their 
action  is  not  always  beneficial,  and  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  very  injurious. 

All  mineral  waters  have  one  action  in 
common ;  it  is  tliat  of  water  itself;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  this 
agent  when  properly  employed  is  consid- 
erable. The  waters  of  some  of  the  min- 
eral springs  of  great  reputation  contain 
little  foreign  matter,  and  must  owe  most 
of  their  efficacy  to  the  water  alone.  The 
other  waters  employed  in  gouty  cases 
contain  either  alkaline  carbonates,  chlo- 
rides, or  sulphates.  Some  of  the  waters 
are  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  another  class  owe  the  chief  of 
their  powers  to  the  iron  which  enters  into 
their  composition.  Many  of  the  springs 
are  of  an  elevated  temperature ;  some  of 
mean  heat ;  others  cold. 

All  mineral  waters  rich  in  saline  mat- 
ters, if  taken  too  freely,  usually  set  up  a 
febrile  disturbance  or  crisis ;  tne  system 
becomes  oppressed,  there  is  a  feehng  of 
heaviness,  languor,  or  agitation,  and  this 
is  followed  by  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  a 
fiirred  tongue,  and  heat  of  skin,  some- 
times by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Such 
symptoms  are  probably  due  to  the  blood 
Mooming  saturated  with  the  saline  mat- 
ter, from  the  excreting  organs  being  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  eliminating  the  whole 
quantity  introduced  during  the  treat- 
ment 

The  difl'erent  spring  of  Vichy  are  all 
rich  in  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
containing  about  forty  grains  to  the  pint : 
some  have  the  temperature  of  101°  Fahr. ; 
others  are  cold.  When  taken  internally 
m  even  moderate  doses,  they  cause  the 
urine  to  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  without 
affecting  the  transparency  of  the  fluid  ; 
when  employed  in  the  form  of  the  bath, 
we  effects  appear  to  be  very  similar. 
From  the  soda  contained  in  them  they 
probably  act  upon  the  liver ;  and  from  the 
wnount  of  liquid  absorbed,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  water  from  many 
M  the  springs  is  drunk,  they  also  in- 
flnence  the  ftmction  of  the  skin. 
Vichy  waters  appear  to  be  adapted  for 


the  treatment  of  Gout  when  it  occurs  in 
strong  subjects  in  whom  the  function  of 
the  liver  and  digestive  organs  is  at  fault, 
and  are  contra-mdicated  in  very  chronic 
cases,  especially  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
the  rapid  formation  of  chalk-stones,  or  if 
the  powers  of  the  system  have  become 
much  enfeebled :  my  own  experience  is 
that,  in  this  latter  class  of  cases,  they 
rather  tend  to  favor  the  formation  of  these 
concretions. 

The  internal  exhibition  of  the  waters  is 
usually  accompanied  with  the  use  of  the 
bath ;  if  they  disturb  the  stomach,  the 
bath  alone  should  be  employed. 

fFte.'(6aden  waters  contain  alargc  amount 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  are  of  a  high 
temperature,  160°  Fahr.  They  are  less 
debiUtating  than  Vichy  waters,  and  more 
stimulating  to  the  various  functions  :  they 
consequently  are  more  adapted  for  cases 
in  which  the  circulation  is  sluggish  and 
the  secretions  deficient ;  also  in  cases  of 
rigidity  from  thickening  of  the  textures. 
They  are  powerless  in  removing  any  solid 
deposition  of  urate  of  soda. 

Aix-lorChapelle  is  frequently  resorted 
to ;  the  waters  are  slightly  saline  com- 
pared with  those  of  Wiesbaden,  high  in 
temperature,  135°  Fahr.,  and  in  addition 
to  chloride  of  sodium,  contain  some  car- 
bonate and  sulphide  of  sodium,  with  free 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  act  as  stim- 
ulants to  the  secreting  organs,  and  more 
especially  to  the  skin  ;  they  are  indicated 
in  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  in  fault,  and 
they  have  also  been  found  tiseful  in  re- 
moving rigidity  of  the  joints. 

The  waters  of  Aix-&- Savoy  resemble 
closely,  as  far  as  the  sulphur  is  concerned, 
those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Carlsbad  waters  are  in  great  vogxie  in 
the  treatment  of  Gout.  They  are  rich  in 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  contain  likewise 
carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium ; 
of  a  high  temperature,  167°  Fahr.  They 
often  cause  purgative  action,  and  likewise 
give  activity  to  the  kidneys  and  skin,  and 
are  useful  in  cases  accompanied  by  de- 
ficient action  of  the  bowels,  with  a  con- 
gestive state  of  the  liver ;  but  should  be 
avoided  by  weakly  patients. 

The  waters  of  Baden-Baden  are  saline, 
and  from  recent  analysis  are  said  to  be 
rich  in  Ilthia.  Br.  Ruef  has  affirmed  that 
they  have  proved  very  useful  in  Gout,  and 
possess  the  power  even  of  removing  visi- 
ble deposits  of  urate  of  soda. 

The  waters  of  several  other  springs,  as 
of  Kissingen,  Marienbad,  Hamburg,  Ems, 
and  several  other  localities,  contain  saline 
matters,  and  have  occasionally  been  used 
in  the  treatment  of  gouty  conditions  of 
the  habit. 

The  waters  which  possess  but  little  solid 
matter,  and  which  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation in  gouty  cases,  are  those  of  Wi'd- 
bad,  TepliU,  Oastein,  Buxton,  and  Bath. 
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They  are  all  of  somewhat  elevated  tem- 
perature, are  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of 
the  bath,  and  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
in  the  old  and  infirm.  According  to  nu- 
merous observers,  great  benefit  has  been 
often  experienced  from  their  emploj-ment. 
The  following  rules  may  serve  as  a  guide 
in  prescribing  tne  use  of  mineral  waters  in 
gouty  cases : — 

1.  They  should  not  be  employed  when 
there  exists  any  appreciable  amount  of 
organic  disease  either  of  the  heart  or  kid- 
neys. 

2.  They  should  be  avoided  when  an 
acute  attack  is  either  present  or  threaten- 
ing. 

3.  The  particular  water  should  be 
selected  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  When  the  patient  is  robust,  and  of 
full  habit,  the  alkaline  springs ;  when 
torpidity  of  the  bowels  predominates,  the 
purgative  waters ;  when  there  is  a  want 
of  vascular  action,  the  saline  waters ; 
when  the  skin  is  inactive,  the  sulphur 
waters ;  lastly,  when  debility  prevails, 
then  the  more  simple  thermal  waters 
should  be  chosen. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  use  of  the  water 
should  be  cautiously  commenced,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  oppress  the  stomach 
by  giving  too  much  liquid,  nor  to  induce 
debility  or  other  injurious  effects  by  allow- 
ing too  long  a  sojourn  in  the  bath.   • 

5.  In  every  instance,  when  practicable, 
it  is  advisable  to  avoid  producing  the  so- 
called  "crisis,"  for  when  febrile  disturb- 
ance is  set  up  in  the  system,  the  secre- 
tions are  checked,  and  an  acute  paroxysm 
of  Gout  is  almost  always  induced  ;  it  is 
far  better  to  take  a  prolonged  than  a  too 
severe  course  of  a  mineral  water. 

Diet  and  Regimen  in  Oout. — The  diet  in 
the  treatment  of  the  different  forms  of 
Gout  is  of  great  importance,  far  more  so 
than  in  the  majority  of  diseases.  When 
the  affection  is  acute  in  character,  and 
the  patient  robust,  he  should  be  confined 
for  a  few  days  to  a  diet  consisting  of  little 
more  than  farinaceous  food  and  diluents ; 
and  this  kind  of  food  may  be  persevered  in 
until  the  inflammation  shows  a  decided 
tendency  to  abate,  the  thirst  diminishes, 
and  the  appetite  begins  to  return.  Under 
the  term  farinaceous  food  are  included 


When  febrile  disturbance  has  abated,  a 
more  generous  diet  may  be  allowed— at 
first  fish,  then  fowl  or  game,  and  at  last 
ordinaiT  meat.  In  strong  persons  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  a  moderate  curb  upon 
the  appetite,  for  fear  of  inducing  a  recur- 
rence of  the  inflammation. 

As  soon  as  possible  exercise  ma}-  be  re- 
sumed, and  it  is  most  desirable  that  this 
should  be  persevered  with  daily  ;  but  if 
the  lower  extremities  are  much  affected, 
there  is  a  fear  lest  too  great  an  amount  at 
any  one  time  may  excite  local  irritation 
in  parts  which  have  recently  been  in- 
flamed. 

As  yet  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
goutjr  attack  has  occurred  in  a  strong 
individual,  and  is  of  an  acute  and  sthenic 
kind ;  but  this  may  not  alwavs  be  the 
case,  for  even  a  first  fit  may  find  a  patient 
broken  down  in  constitution,  and  quite 
unable  to  bear  the  least  withdrawal  of 
nourishment  or  stimulus.  Under  these 
circumstances,  care  must  be  taken  to  give 
such  nourishment  as  the  digestive  organs 
can  easily  assimilate,  as  beef-tea,  strong 
but  plain  soups,  eggs,  milk,  &c.  ;  and, 
when  practicable,  to  confine  the  stimulus 
to  some  distilled  spirit,  as  brandy  or 
whisky,  giving  these  only  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  up  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  circulation. 

A  few  general  rules  may  be  advantage- 
ously given,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  treatment  of  gouty  patients  in 
general,  and  apply  more  especially  to  such 
as  suffer  from  the  chronic  forms  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  desirable  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
food,  so  that  the  system  shall  be  fully 
nourished,  and  the  strength  kept  up  as 
much  as  (jossible,  but  anything  taken  be- 
yond this  is  decidedly  injurious,  as  it  tends 
to  oppress  the  digestive  organs,  and  in- 
duce debility  rather  than  vigor  of  frame. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  solid  diet,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  every  article  which 
causes  unpleasant  symptoms,  recogniza- 
ble by  the  patient  himself,  should  be  stu- 
diously avoided  ;  and  hence  the  less  what 
are  termed  "  made  dishes"  are  partaken 
of  the  better :  the  same  remark  applies  to 
all  rich  and  highly-spiced  food,  and  to 
anything  that  tempts  the  person  to  take 
more  than  he  otherwise  would.    Articles 
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iug  on  a  simple  lettuce,  excretes  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  urate  of  aminuuia,  far  more  in 
proportion  to  the  weiglit  of  tlie  animal, 
than  is  excreted  by  the  dog  exclusively 
nourished  with  meat. 

Vegetables,  as  potatoes,  greens,  and  the 
like,  may  be  partaken  of  with  advantage  ; 
the  soluble  salts  which  they  contain  are  of 
value  in  keeping  up  the  activity  of  the  . 
secreting  organs. 

The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  re-  ' 
ganl  to  soft  fruits  when  partaken  of  in  ! 
moderation,  as  strawberries,  grapes,  and  I 
oranges ;  also  other  fruits  when  stewed  or 
baked,  as  apples  and  pears;  but  these 
latter,  as  likewise  plums  and  stone  fruit 
in  general,  should  be  avoided  in  a  raw 
state.     Extreme  moderation    should  be 
exercised    when    saccliarine    fruits    are 
eaten,  as  sugar  is  liable  in  many  subjects 
to  lead  to  the  production  of  acidity,  and 
hence  favor  the  development  of  Gout. 
The  same  precaution  is  necessary  in  re- 
ference to  the  addition  of  sugar  to  other 
articles  of  diet. 

As  to  beverages,  both  tea  and  coffee 
may  be  taken  if  they  do  not  disturb  the 
nervous  system.  At  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  was  prophylactic 
against  Gout,  seeing  that  the  Turks  en- 
joyed an  immunity ;  but,  if  strict  Maho- 
metans, thcv  do  not  take  alcohol  in  any 
shape,  and  hence  avoid  its  most  powerful 
cause. 

It  is  an  important  question  to  decide 
whether  alcohol  is  to  be  ever  allowed,  and, 
if  so,  to  determine  the  form  wliich  is  best 
adapted  ibr  the  patient. 

Ah  malt  liquors  should  be  eschewed,  as 
they  almost  always  cause  an  increase  of 
dyspepsia,  and,  if^  at  all  strong,  have  un- 
doubtedly a  very  powerful  influence  in  in- 
ducing the  disease  and  in  keeping  up  a 
paroxysm. 

Strong  wines  will  also  prolong  an  attack 
to  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time,  and 
if  they  are  moderately  indulged  in  will 
often  iay  the  foundation  of  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis. 

The  wines  to  be  carefully  avoided  are 
port,  sherry,  made  ira,  and  any  in  which 
the  rermentation  has  been  checked  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol.  If  wine  is  taken  at 
all,  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the 
majority  of  patients  is  a  sound  claret — one 
free  from  sugar  and  without  acidity. 
When  red  wine  does  not  agree  with  the 
stomach,  then  hock  or  moselle  may  be 
substituted,  or  even  a  light  and  dry  sau- 
teme  or  chablis. 

The  beverage  best  suited  for  those  of  a 
strongly-marked  gouty  diathesis  is  un- 
doubtly  French  brandy,  taken  in  very 
limited  quantities,  and  ueely  diluted  with 
water. 

Whisky,  hollands,  ot  gin,  may  in  many 
cases  be  substituted  for  brandy ;  but  the 
two  latter  should  be  avoided  if  there  is 


any  appreciable  amount  of  kidney  disease, 
or  at  least  should  not  be  taken  without 
advice.  The  distilled  spirits  should  only 
be  used  at  the  meal,  and  from  one  to  tlu'ee 
ounces  may  be  daily  allowed,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  former  habits  of  the 
individual. 

If  Gout  has  become  developed  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  the  youth  strongly  inherits 
it,  a  question  arises  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  advise  an  entire  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  drinks.  Such  a  step  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  check  the  fbrther 
progress  of  the  malady. ' 

Exercise  must  be  enjoined,  for  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  without  it  all 
our  endeavors  may  prove  futile.  The 
kind  of  exercise  must  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  patient ;  walking  and 
horse  exercise  are  equally  useful,  and  may 
be  conjoined  with  advantage. 

Fresh  air  is  of  great  importance,  and  in 
many  instances  a  complete  change  during 
the  winter  and  spring  to  some  warm  and 
dry  climate  will  enable  the  patient  to  es- 
cape an  attack. 

All  violent  exercise  likely  to  cause  ex- 
haustion, all  severe  mental  application 
and  late  hours,  should  be  studiously  es- 
chewed. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  the  man- 
agement of  Grout,  the  author's  opinions 
may  be  thus  summed  up  .• — 

1.  Gout  in  its  acute  form  is  quite  as 
controllable,  and  as  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedies,  as  any  other  inflamma- 
tory aflection.  The  duration  of  the  parox- 
ysm and  the  amount  of  injury  to  the 
joints  depend  much  upon  the  treatment. 

2.  The  more  chronic  forms  of  Gout, 
which  are  met  with  in  every  degree  of 
severity,  are  likewise  under  the  control  of 
the  physician,  if  not  for  their  radical  cure, 
yet  for  so  much  relief  as  will  enable  the 
patient  to  enjoy  life,  and  prevent  further 
increase  of  the  mischief,  so  liable  to  ensue 
if  the  disorder  is  allowed  to  run  its  own 
course,  and  more  especially  if  recklessly 
tampered  with. 

3.  As  gout  is  a  disease  which  is  not 
only  apt  to  return  with  increased  severity, 
but  to  acquire  a  firmer  hold  on  the  consti- 
tution at  each  visitation,  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  moment  to  consider  whether  it 
may  not  be  prudent  in  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks,  not  only  to  regulate  the  diet  and 
regimen,  but  even  to  have  recourse  to 
means,  scarcely  to  be  called  medicinal,  by 
which  the  blood  may  be  kept  ftee  from 
the  impurities  which  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  paroxysms. 

4.  The  treatment  of  Gout  founded  on 
Cullen's  aphorism,  of  trusting  to  patience 
and  flannel,  is  to  be  highly  deprecated. 

[•  This  recommendation  may  be  very  ad- 
vantageously extended  to  all  gouty  subjects, 
unless  greatly  debilitated. — II.] 
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It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  it  is  ttie 
natural  treatment,  aud  that  nature  is  a 
sure  guide  ;  but  it  mu»t  be  remembered 
tliat  man  living  in  a  civilized  state  is  not 
in  a  normal  condition,  or  in  all  probability 
he  would  never  have  acquired  tlie  disease, 
aud  that  when  suffering  from  a  disorder 
so  acquired,  he  must  be  content  to  have 
recourse  to  artificial  remedies.  If  he 
could  entirely  lay  aside  his  usual  habits, 
and  follow  in  all  respects  the  dictates  of 


nature,  there  would  probably  be  little 
need  to  seek  relief  from  medicine. 

5.  Although  a  plan  can  be  sketched  out 
which  is  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
cases  of  Gout,  still  each  individual  case 
not  only  exhib'^s  its  own  peculiarities, 
and  becomes  a  separate  study,  but  like- 
wise demands,  in  certain  resjiects,  a  sepn- 
rate  treatment.  The  neglect  of  this  con- 
sideration is  apt  to  lead  to  a  mere  routine 
practice,  closely  bordering  on  empiricism. 


RHEUMATOID  ARTHEITIS. 
By  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Defixitiok. — A  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  accompanied  with  but  little 
febrile  disturbance,  and  distin^cuished 
from  gout  and  rheumatism  by  its  pro- 
gressive character,  by  the  peculiar  morbid 
changes  which  it  induces,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  known  morbid  state  of  the 
blood. 

SrNONTMS.— Rheumatic  Gout  is  the 
name  commonlv  given  to  this  disease^  but 
equally  applied:  to  other  ioint  affections. 
Dr.  Adams  uses  the  term  Chronic  Rheum- 
atic Arthritis.  Dr.  Todd  included  it 
under  Chronic  Rheumatism  of  the  Joints. 
It  has  been  called  Nodosity  of  the  Joints 

allaygarth  and  Heberden  ;  Usure  des 
rtilages  articulaires  by  Uruveilhier ; 
Rheumatism  Noueux,  by  Trousseau  and 
other  French  writers.  The  term  Rheum- 
atoid Arthritis  was  applied  to  this  disease 
by  the  author  in  1858. 

History  of  Rheumatoid  Arthri- 
tis.— It  will  be  essential  to  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  this  subject  that  some 
explanation  be  first  given  of  the  name 
proposed  to  be  employed  to  designate  this 
disease,  and  the  reason  of  its  adoption  ; 
and  to  give  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
the  many  torms  which  have  been  used  at 
different  times.      The  term  "rheumatic 


other  joints,  as  the  elbows  and  hands ;  in 
fact,  they  regard  their  malady  as  gout 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  feet,  but  as 
rheumatic  gout  when  it  affects  the  upper 
extremities. 

Sometimes  the  subacute  forms  of  true 
rheumatism  are  designated  as  rheumatic 
gout,  and  more  especially  if  the  smalTer 
joints  are  the  seats  of  the  attack.  There 
exists,  however,  a  third  disease,  distinct 
both  from  gout  and  rheumatism,  to  which 
the  name  is  more  frequently  applied :  it 
is  this  malady  which  we  have  called 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis ;  and  it  is  this  which 
will  engage  our  attention  in  the  present 
article. 

The  name  "chronic  rheumatic  arthri- 
tis" has  not  been  employed,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  disease  sometimes  as^ 
suines  an  acute  character, — if  this  were 
the  only  objection,  it  might  be  argued  that 
we  could  designate  this  form  by  the  name 
of  "acute  rheumatic  arthritis," — and 
partly  because  the  name  rheumatic  arthri- 
tis implies  that  the  disease  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  true  rheumatism,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  not  correct.  The  same  objections, 
of  course,  apply  to  the  words  "chronic 
rheumatism  of  the  joints." 

"Usure  des  cartilages  articulaires" 
(wasting  of  the  articular  cartilages)  is  an 
exnression  limited  in  its  meaoine ;  it  only 
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The  term  "  Rheumatoid  Arthritis"  has 
been  employed  for  the  following  reasons : — 

The  disease  is  one  chietiy  affecting  the 
joints,  and  is  of  an  intlamniatory  charac- 
ter ;  hence  the  name  arthritis.  It  is  also 
one  which,  at  least  in  its  early  stages, 
produces  external  changes  closely  resem- 
bling those  caused  by  subacute  forms  of 
rtieumatism ;  but  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  nature  of  the  affection  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  rheumatism,  the  prefix  '*  rheum- 
atoid" instead  of  "  rheumatic"  is  suffi- 
ciently expressive. 

As  the  word  typhoid  is  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  a  form  of  fever 
somewhat  resembling,  but  not  identical 
with,  typhus,  so  no  objection  can  be 
raised  to  the  use  of  the  prefix  rheuma- 
toid, when  it  is  intended  to  signify  that 
the  articular  inflammation,  although  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  rheumatism,  yet 
resembles  it  in  some  of  its  characters,  and 
more  especially  in  those  which  are  readily 
appreciated  by  the  senses. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Rheiunatoid  Arthritis  little  can 
be  !<aid.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  llay- 
garth  that  it  has  been  looked  upon  by  any 
pathologist  as  an  independent  disease,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  it  is  often  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  chronic  rheum- 
atism, rheumatic  gout,  &c.,  and  classed 
as  a  variety  of  some  other  affection. 

DESCRiFnoK  OF  Bheumatoid  Ar- 
thritis.— Rheumatoid  Arthritis  is  met 
vith  either  as  an  acute  or  as  a  chronic 
disease :  the  former  is  much  less  frequent 
than  the  latter ;  in  fact,  it  has  only  been 
described  within  the  last  few  years;  it 
will,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  desirable  to  reverse  the  ordinary  mode 
of  treating  such  subjects,  and  to  describe 
fir«t'the  more  common  form,  namely, 
dmmic  Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

Chrxmic  Rheumatoid  Arthritis.  — The 
affection  may  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  at 
almost  every  age,  and  its  invasion  often 
assumes  a  form  very  similar  to  that  about 
to  be  described.  A  young  woman  has 
become,  from  some  cause,  decidedly  out 
of  health ;  perhaps  from  menorrhagia  or 
leucorrhcea,  or  from  hemorrliage  dunng 
parturition,  or  from  prolonged  anxiety  or 
physical  fatigue ;  she  is  exposed  to  cold, 
and,  after  a  rew  days,  feels  some  pain  in 
the  knee ;  there  is  slight  swelling  and 
teDdemess  ;  perhaps  the  temperature  is  a 
little  elevated ;  simple  rest  to  the  joint 
may  be  followed  by  relief,  or  even  a  cure, 
for  the  time,  the  swelling  abating,  and 
the  tenderness  and  pain  vanishing;  or 
perhaps  this  result  may  have  been  expe- 
dited by  the  application  of  a  blister,  or 
some  other  form  of  counter-irritation. 

After  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the 
case  may  be.  perhaps  from  a  second  chill, 
another  joint,  or  even  that  which  was 


previously  implicated,  becomes  affected, 
and  a  similar  train  of  symptoms  arises, 
but  with  this  important  exception,  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  inflammation  does 
not  a^in  subside,  but  continues  fixed  to 
the  jomt,  and  gradually  extends  to  others. 
During  this  time  there  may  be  no  appre- 
ciable constitutional  disturbance  beyond 
the  general  ill-health  above  noticed,  but 
in  some  cases  dyspepsia  or  nervous  symp- 
toms are  exhibited. 

The  disease,  if  unchecked,  travels  over 
the  whole  body,  affecting  almost  every 
articulation  of  the  limte,  and  causing 
much  deformity  and  distortion,  from  the 
enlargements  and  contractions  which  it 
produces ;  nor  are  its  ravages  confined  to 
the  limbs  alone,  but  other  joints  may  be 
attacked,  especially  the  temporo-maxil- 
lary  articulation,  causing  the  closing  of 
the  jaw;  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  may 
likewise  be  involved,  and  the  neck  become 
fixed ;  and  thus  at  last  the  patient  is  ren- 
dered crippled  and  altogether  helpless 
throughout  the  remainder  of  life. 

The  above  example  is,  indeed,  one  in 
which  the  disease  has  effected  all  the 
mischief  it  is  capable  of;  fortunately,  it 
does  not  always  proceed  to  this  length, 
but  is  arrested  at  some  stage  or  other  of 
its  progress,  and  then  only  a  limited 
amount  of  distortion  is  induced. 

The  deformities  produced  by  Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis  are  not  altogether  charac- 
teristic of  this  disease,  for  they  are  pro- 
duced likewise  by  chronic  gout;  but  in 
their  advanced  conditions  the  separation 
of  the  one  disease  from  the  other  is  usually 
a  matter  of  no  difficulty. 

The  changes  in  the  arms  and  hands, 
when  severely  affected,  are  of  the  follow- 
ing kind :  The  ellww  is  flexed,  perhaps 
at  an  angle  of  35°  from  full  extension  ; 
the  forearm  in  a  semi-pronated  position ; 
the  joint  is  also  much  enlarged  and  mis- 
shaped, more  or  less  rounded  from  the 
alteration  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones,  as  well  as  of  the  soft  tissues. 
The  wrists  are  rigid,  almost  straight,  and 
scarcely  admit  of  motion  in  any  direction. 

The  hands  are  usually  thin,  from  the 
absorption  of  fat,  and  from  the  wasting  of 
the  other  soft  tissues ;  the  extremities  of 
the  phalanges  are  nodular,  as  also  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  The 
fingers  are  usually  turned  outwards  and 
their  joints  rigid,  often  completely  fixed. 
As  a  rule,  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  ar- 
ticulations of  the  fingcre  are  flexed,  and 
the  first  phalangeal  extended,  causing  the 
second  phalanx  to  be  thrown  backwards ; 
the  second  phalangeal  joint  is  also  flexed. 
One,  or  even  everyfinger  in  a  hand,  may 
be  thus  altered.  The  phalangeal  joint  of 
the  thumb  is  usually  extended,  or  bent 
backwards.  Sometimes  the  nodose  condi- 
tion is  well  marked,  but  not  infrequently 
it  is  but  slightly  developed ;  complete  dis- 
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location  of  some  joints  is  occasionally  met 
witli.  Ttie  knee  is  generally  much  en- 
larged and  rounded  in  the  same  manner 
and  from  the  same  causes  as  the  elbow ; 
it  is  commonly  half  flexed.  Sometimes 
there  is  evidence  of  liquid  etfusion,  but  in 
the  later  stages  this  may  be  wanting. 

When  the  hip  is  aftected,  the  thigh  be- 
comes flexed,  sometimes  abducted,  with 
the  foot  everted;  at  other  times  adducted, 
with  the  foot  turned  inwards ;  not  infre- 
quently there  is  felt  over  the  large  joints  a 
sensation  as  though  the  bones  were  loose. 

As  a  rule,  the  hands  become  crippled 
and  distorted  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  feet.  Though  frequently  attacked, 
the  jaw  and  neck  seldom  become  fixed. 

An  affection  which,  if  not  identii^al  with 
Bhcumatoid  Arthritis,  at  least  closely  re- 
sembles it,  was  first  made  known  to  the 
profession  by  Heberden,  under  the  title 
of  "digitonira  nodi,"  and  described  by 
him  as  consisting  of  little  hard  knobs, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  situated  upon  the 
ends  of  the  finders,  where  they  remain 
through  life,  being  usually  attended  with 
little  or  no  pain,  and,  though  they  cause 
but  slight  inconvenience,  are  decidedly 
unsightly.  Heberden  thought  that  they 
bad  no  connection  with  gout,  seeing  that 
they  occur  in  persons  never  afflicted  by 
that  disease;  but  Dr.  Begbie  considers 
them  of  a  gouty  character,  as  they  are 
frequently  met  with  in  that  diathesis. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  fingers,  but  now 
and  then  extends  to  the  other  small 
joints.  When  examined,  the  nodular 
feeling  and  the  peculiar  appearances  are 
found  to  be  owing  to  hypertrophy  and 
other  alterations  in  the  epiphyses  of  the 
phalanges,  and,  except  in  position,  and 
the  small  size  of  the  affected  joints,  do 
not  appear  to  diflfer  fVom  the  enlargements 
and  distortions  alwve  described  as  occur- 
ring in  other  situations. 

Ladies  are  often  much  concerned  at 
finding  these  nodules  on  tlieir  fingers,  and 
are  willing  to  take  any  amount  of  trouble 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  their  formation 
and  to  attempt  their  removal. 

Acute  Shewnv'toid  ArUiritig, — Now  and 
then  cases  are  met  with  which,  in  most  of 
their  symptoms,  closely  resemble  acute 
rheumatism ;  several  joints  are  attacked, 
the  swelling  is  considerable,  there  is  dis- 
tinct increase  of  temperature  of  the  af- 
fected parts,  with  pain,  tenderness,  and 
redness.  In  these  instances,  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  as  thirst,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, heat  of  surface,  a  rapid  pulse,  and 


acute  rheumatism,  and  likewise  the  erratic 
disposition  or  tendency  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  fly  from  joint  to  joint.  Between 
cases  of  genuine  acute  Rheumatoid  Arth- 
ritis and  those  of  the  very  chronic  varie- 
ties there  is  every  intermediate  shade  of 
difference. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  these  cases  is 
to  determine  whether  the  acute  disease  is 
true  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  or  whether  it 
is  genuine  rheumatii'm  which  has  acted  as 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  former  affection. 

As  the  acute  disease  is  so  little  known  and 
recognized  by  the  profession,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  an  illuiitration,  and  the  following 
case  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example. 

A  lady,  forty-two  years  of  age,  when 
living  in  Australia,  in  the  bush,  was  con- 
fined, and  being  unable  to  procure  a  good 
supply  of  cow's  milk  was  induced  to  nurse 
her  child  for  a  period  of  twenty  months : 
at  the  same  time  she  hen^elf  liad  but  a 
very  deficient  amount  of  meat.  By  these 
means  she  was  reduced  to  an  extremely 
weak  state.  After  a  short  time  she  no- 
ticed that  some  of  her  joints  became  af- 
fected ;  at  first  the  knees,  then  the  ankles, 
afterwards  the  elbows  and  wrists,  and, 
lastly,  many  of  the  small  articulations  of 
the  "hands.  These  parts  were  painful, 
somewhat  swollen,  hot,  and  tender,  but 
the  local  symptoms  were  never  intense, 
nor  was  the  con.«titutional  disturbance 
very  great;  that  is,  there  was  no  high 
degree  of  febrile  excitement.  Afler  a  few 
weeks  some  of  the  joints  were  much  in- 
jured ;  the  knees,  although  reduced  in 
size  from  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  could 
neither  be  fully  extended  nor  flexed,  and 
the  patient  was  soon  unable  to  stand  by 
reason  of  their  rigid  condition  ;  the  move- 
ment of  several  of  the  other  joints  was 
also  limited,  although  in  a  less  degree. 
The  causes  of  the  debility  being  removed, 
the  patient  soon  gained  strength  and  flesh, 
and  the  tendency  to  the  joint  aflection 
passed  off,  but  not  without  having  inflicted 
irremovable  injury. 

Diseases  caused  by  the  Rheumatoid  Dia- 
thesis. —  In  both  gout  and  rheumatism, 
symptoms  which  may  be  termed  irregular 
manifestations  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  the  same  holds  good  in  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis ;  in  other  words,  structures  other 
than  those  of  the  joints,  but  of  a  similar 
nature,  may  take  on  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
eased action.  Sometimes  these  symptoms 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  joint  affec- 
tion ;  sometimes  they  alternate  with  it, 
or  appear  to  l)e  altogether  independent  of 
it.  In  well-marked  cases  of  this  irregular 
fnrm  nf  t.he  disease,  the  inflammation  lias 
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Analysis  of  the  Animal  Fluids  in  Bhru-  \ 
matoid  Arthritis. — Very  little  information  i 
has  been  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
the  blood,  urine,  or  sweat  of  patients,  suf- 
fering from  Ktieumatoid  Arthritis,  which 
is  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease. 

The  only  analyses  of  the  blood  that  the 
writer  is  cognizant  of  have  been  made  by 
himself,  and  with  simply  a  negative  re- 
sult If  any  amount  of  active  inflamma- 
tion is  present,  the  fibrin  is  increased,  and 
the  clot  becomes  Hrm,  cupped,  and  buffed. 

The  serum  has  the  ordinary  properties 
of  the  scrum  of  healthy  blood,  and  yields 
no  uric  acid. 

The  analysis  of  the  urine  has  likewise 
given  negative  results. 

The  perspiration  has  not  been  exam- 
ined, but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  peculiar  alteration  woula  be 
found  in  it. 

Morbid  Anatosit  of  Rheumatoid 
Arthkitis. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  this 
disease  has  been  very  elaborately  worked 

[Fig.  33. 


out  by  Dr.  Adams,  to  whose  volume  the 
reader  is  referred  for  full  details  of  the 
various  changes  which  take  place.  In 
the  present  article  a  summary  only  of  the 
results  found  in  different  cases,  and  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  maladv,  will  be  mven. 

If  a  joint  is  examined  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  when  swelling  is  promi- 
nent, a  considerable  increase  of  synovial 
fluid  is  found,  and  the  joint  exhibits  the 
same  appearances  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
inflammation ;  the  lining  membrane  is 
often  red,  from  over-injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
an  opportunity  of  examining  joints  in  this 
condition,  as  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  is  sel- 
dom fatal,  except  in  its  very  advanced 
stages ;  but  the  supervention  of  other 
maladies  sometimes  enables  us  to  do  so. 
No  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  are  found  in 
any  stage  of  this  disease,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  statements  to  the  con- 
trary are  erroneous,  and,  as  yet,  there  has 
been  certainly  no  proof  given  in  support  of 
such  assertions.  Of  course  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  patient  may  have  had  gout 

Fig.  34. 


Artbrlila  of  Knee-joint. 


Change*  In  lh«  Hmd  ud  Ke«k  of  the  Tcmur  nnd  in  th« 
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in  a  joint,  and  that  afterwards  the  same 
articulation  may  become  the  seat  of  Rheu- 
matoid Arthritis ;  but  this,  if  indeed  it 
ever  occurs,  is  most  rare,  and  would  not 
in  any  way  favor  the  idea  that  deposition 
of  urate  of  soda  is  a  phenomenon  of  this 
form  of  inflammation. 

When  the  effusion  in  a  joint  has  been 
absorbed,  the  capsular  membrane  is  usu- 
ally found  thickened.  In  the  hip,  or 
shoulder,  the  round  ligament  or  tendon 
of  the  biceps  is  probably  destroyed ;  inter- 
articular  cartilages  are  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  case  has  recently  come 
under  my  observation  in  which  the  articu- 
lation of  the  jaw  exhibited  this  alteration 
in  a  very  complete  degree.  If  the  fluid 
becomes  absorbed  before  much  serious 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  internal 
structures  of  the  joint,  the  ligaments  liave 


generally  undergone  so  much  lengthening 
as  to  allow  of  unnatural  mobility,  thus 
rendering  dislocation  easy. 

From  almost  the  very  commencement 
of  the  inflammatory  action,  the  articular 
cartilage  begins  to  suffer,  a  slow  process 
of  absorption  takes  place,  the  cartilage 
appears  to  split  up  into  fibres,  vertical  to 
the  surface  of  the  Done ;  little  depressions 
are  oteerved,  and  these  at  length  coalesce, 
and  the  bone  is  left  in  part  uix^overed  ;  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  the  whole  surface 
may  be  thus  denuded,  and  as  the  osseous 
surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  movements  of  the  ar- 
ticulations, they  become  polished  in  a  re- 
markable degree  by  the  friction,  and_  an 
ivory-like  condition,  termed  ebumation, 
is  produced.  Sometimes  this  ebumation 
occurs  in  streaks  or  patches  in  the  direc» 
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tion  of  the  motion  of  the  joint;  sometimes 
the  whole  surface  may  become  thus  al- 
tered. More  rarely  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  heads  of  the  bones  is  exposed 
by  the  aljsorption  of  the  denser  matter  at 
tlieir  extremities,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  become  enlarged  and  misshapen  by 
the  deposition  of  osseous  matter.  If  the 
))one  is  sawn  through,  it  is  often  found 
unusually  spongy,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  oily  matter,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  species  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Within  the  joints  vegetations  and 
bands  are  frequently  seen,  also  foreign 
bodies  of  various  sizes,  some  cartilaginous 
in  structure,  others  having  the  consist- 
ence and  texture  of  bone  ;  and  these  are 
usually  adherent  to  the  internal  surface 
by  ligamentous  bands. 

Causes  of  Riietmatoid  Aethritis. 
— Tlie  predisposing  causes  of  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis  may  be  thus  classiticd  :  First, 
those  which  are  inherent  in  the  patient ; 
secondly,  those  which  arise  independently 
of  the  individual. 

1.  Ivfluences  dependent  on  the  Individual. 
— Hereditary  Disposition  does  not  appear 
to  exert  any  very  special  influence,  except 
that  children  of  weakly  parents  probably 
inherit  their  debility.  In  lookmg  over 
the  histories  of  a  large  number  of  cases, 
the  writer  cannot  find  much  evidence  of 
the  direct  influence  of  hereditary  predis- 
position ;  if  it  exists,  it  is  very  much  less 
powerful  than  in  the  case  of  gout.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  one  member  of  a 
large  family  suffering  severely  from  the 
disease,  and  the  rest  entirely  free  from  it. 

Sex. — It  is  commonly  thought  that 
women  are  more  liable  to  Bhcumatoid 
Arthritis  than  men.  M.  Trousseau  speaks 
of  the  affection  as  very  rare  among  men, 
very  frequent  amongst  women.  Women 
are  doubtless  very  prone  to  be  attacked, 
as  they  are  most  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
the  predisposing  causes,  especially  irregu- 
larities of  the  uterine  functicm ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  deranged  menstrua- 
tion, independent  of  hemorrhage,  predis- 
poses to  the  disease.  Men,  however,  are 
by  no  means  free,  and  some  of  the  most 
severe  cases  are  found  among  them. 

Ane. — Bheumatoid  Arthritis  may  occur 

i  i     _  r    , fL...    •!_ 


and  loss  of  tone  in  the  extreme  circula- 
tion, as  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus  or 
elsewhere,  deep  and  prolonged  ^ef, 
severe  and  protracted  mental  anxiety, 
acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  not  infrequently  results  from 
rapid  child-bearing,  or  too  lengthened 
lactation  ;  also  from  night-watching.  Cold 
is  very  frequently  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease,  especially  if  it  has  been  pro- 
longed, and  has  caused  severe  depression 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  affection 
in  its  most  severe  form  apparently  the  re- 
sult of  diabetes  mellitus. 

In  some  cases  injuries  or  shocks  appear 
to  have  acted  as  exciting  causes. 

Now  and  then  acute  rheumatism  acts 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  Bheumatoid 
Arthritis. 

Malt  liquors  and  wines  do  not  appear 
to  exercise  any  influence  in  either  causing 
or  protracting  Bheumatoid  Arthritis. 

Pathology  of  RHEtrMAToiD  Arth- 
ritis.— The  examination  of  the  blood  in 
Bheumatoid  i\rthriti8  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  constant  or  pathi^omonic 
changes  m  that  fluid  ;  but  as  yet  the 
number  of  analyses  has  been  very  limited. 
One  fact  of  importance  they  have  elicited, 
namely,  the  absence  of  uric  acid;  and 
thus  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  blood 
in  this  disease  from  that  in  true  gout. 

Pathological  anatomy  has  likewise  en- 
abled us  to  distinguish  Bheumatoid  Arth- 
ritis from  gout,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  rheumatism  on  the  other,  by  de- 
monstrating the  absence,  in  the  affected 
joints,  of  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  which 
"are  constant  in  gout,  and  by  showing  the 
presence  of  ulceration  of  tne  cartilages, 
and  of  other  structural  alterations,  which 
are  not  found  in  simple  rheumatism,  even 
after  repeated  attacks. 

The  consideration  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  disease  has  shown  that  it 
differs  completely,  in  its  essential  nature, 
from  both  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  fully 
justifies  the  rejection  of  the  name  "  rheu- 
matic gout,"  which  must  of  necessity  con- 
vey to  every  mind  the  idea  of  a  hybrid 
disease,  a  compound  of  both  gout  and 
rheumatism.     If  a  disease  should  be  so 
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less  patholc«ically  correct,  and  thinks 
that  a  hybrid  disease,  depending  on  the 
combing  cachexia  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, has  a  real  existence,  as  recog- 
nize;} by  Craigie,  Wood,  Spencer  Wells, 
and  Fuller.  Cm  turning,  however,  to  the 
last-named  author,  the  following  passage 
is  met  with :  "  The  disease  should  not  be 
regarded  as  of  a  hybrid  character,  or,  in 
other  words,  made  up  in  part  of  rheuma- 
tism, ia  part  of  gout."  And  again :  " It 
has  no  connection  with  either  of  these 
diseases,  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  it 
in  virtue  of  its  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
order, producing  local  manifestations  in 
the  joints. "  Mi^ht  not  the  very  same  be 
said  of  pyseraia  f  Is  this  not  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  producing  local  symptoms 
in  the  joints  ? 

It  is  a  much  easier  task  to  prove  what 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis  is  not,  than  to  give 
the  slightest  clue  to  what  it  is  :  at  present 
I  should  hesitate  to  offer  a  strong  opinion 
as  to  its  nature.  It  appears  to  result  from 
a  peculiar  form  of  mal-nutrition  of  the 
joint  textures,  an  inflammatory  action 
with  defective  power ;  but  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  presence  of  any  morbid 
principle,  or  upon  a  weakened  condition 
of  the  vessels  or  structures  of  the  affected 
parts,  no  evidence  exists  upon  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed.  Thas  much  only 
appears  to  be  made  out :  it  usually  occurs 
ia  weakened  subjects,  and  exposure  to 
cold  is  in  many  cases  the  exciting  cause 
of  its  development. 

A  full  and  searching  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  is 
still  a  desideratum. 

Diagnosis  of  Rhetjmatoid  Arthri- 
tis.—Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  subject 
of  greater  importance  in  the  whole  range 
of  joint  affections,  than  the  diagnosis  of 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis ;  for  upon  a  correct 
understanding  of  it  depends  the  future 
comfort  and  physical  well-being  of  a  large 
class  of  persons. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  assumes  various  forms,  and 
individual  cases  of  the  disease  are  often 
with  difficulty  distinguished.  The  affec- 
tions with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confound- 
ed are  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  be  able  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish Rheumatoid  Arthritis  from  the 
above-named  diseases.  Haygarth  thus 
describes  the  difference  between  what  he 
termed  nodosity  of  the  joints  (Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis)  and  gout,  &c. : — 

"  The  nodes  appear  most  nearly  to  re- 
semble oput :  both  of  them  are  attended 
with  nam  and  swelling  of  the  Joints,  but 
they  differ  essentially  in  many  distinguish- 
able circumstances.  In  gout  the  skin  and 
other  integuments  are  generally  inflamed, 
with  pain,  which  is  very  acute,  soreness 
to  the  touch,  redness  and  swelling  of  the 


soft  parts,  but  in  no  respects  like  the  hard- 
ness of  bone.  The  gout  attacks  the  patient 
in  paroxysms  of  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or 
months,  and  has  complete  intermissions, 
at  first  for  years,  but  afterwards  for 
shorter  periods.  The  gout  attacks  men 
much  more  frequently  than  women.  There 
is  one  distressful  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  disorder :  it  has  no  inter- 
mission, and  but  slight  remissions,  for 
during  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life 
the  nodes  gradually  enlarge,  impeding 
more  and  more  the  motion  of  the  limb ; 
the  malady  spreads  to  other  joints,  with- 
out leaving  or  producing  any  alleviation 
in  those  which  had  been  previously  at- 
tacked." 

The  following  considerations  will  enable 
us  to  effect  the  diagnosis  in  at  least  the 
majority  of  cases : — 

It  is  questionable  whether  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis  is  in  any  marked  degree  capable 
of  being  inheritecl ;  whereas  gout  is  dis- 
tinctly hereditary. 

The  sex  of  the  patient  does  not  aid  us 
much.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  difference  in  their  liability 
is  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  give  it  much 
weight  in  diagnosis.  Nor  does  the  age  of 
the  patient  argue  much,  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  attacks 
both  children  and  very  aged  persons. 

In  many  instances  Rheumatoid  Ar- 
thritis is  preceded  by  a  condition  of  ill- 
health  ;  there  are  evidences  of  bad  nutri- 
tion and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis  usually  begins 
as  a  sub-acute  disetise,  and  the  joint  affec- 
tion gradually  increases  ;  but  occasionally 
it  commences  in  an  acute  form.  These 
latter  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  acute 
gout  or  rheumatic  fever.  There  are, 
however,  peculiarities  in  its  course  by 
which  it  can  generally  be  distinguished 
from  either  oi  these  diseases;  the  most 
marked  being  its  progressive  character, 
which  has  been  fully  described  above. 

From  acute  gout  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  the  paroxysm,  the  absence 
of  periodicity,  by  the  large  and  small  joints 
being  equally  attacked  at  the  outset,  and 
the  great  toe  not  being  specially  involved. 

From  rheumatic  fever  or  acute  rheu- 
matism, by  the  comparative  freedom  from 
constitutional  disturbance,  the  longer  du- 
ration of  the  paroxvsm,  and  the  absence 
of  acute  cardiac  inflammation. 

From  chronic  rhumatism  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  comparative  absence  of 
structural  alteration  in  the  former  disease. 

The  most  frequent  diflSculty  which  oc- 
curs is  to  separate  chronic  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis  from  chronic  gout,  and,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  article  "  Gout"  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  a  case  illustrative  of  this 
difficulty  will  be  seen.  There  should 
always  be  a  careful  search  made  for 
evidences  of  urate  deposits  on  the  ear  and 
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at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  in  the  bursse  ' 
over  the  olecranon  process  of  the  elbows  ; 
but  from  mere  inspection  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  diagnosis,  especially  if  the  allec- 
tion  lias  liecome  chronic. 

When  the  diagnosis  is  very  obscure, 
notwithstanding  that  the  above  rules  have 
been  followed,  it  may  be  at  once  cleared 
up  by  an  examination  of  the  blood ;  in 
Bneumatoid  Arthritis  there  is  no  uric 
acid  present :  there  is  also,  in  most  cases, 
the  absence  of  any  material  alteration  in 
the  urine. 

One  disease  is  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  acute  forms  of  Rheumatoid  Ar- 
thritis— namely,  the  joint  attection  arising 
from  urethral  suppuration :  the  history  of 
the  case  will  of  course  enable  tis  to  clear 
up  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis  of  Rheumatoid  Arthri- 
tis.— Rheumatoid  Arthritis  is  unques- 
tionably a  very  intractable  disease  ;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  con- 
sider its  ordinary  antecedents.  Its  most 
common  predisposing  cause  is  a  thorough- 
ly impaired  condition  of  the  system,  and 
tnis  in  many  instances  has  arisen  from 
influences  which  have  been  for  3'ear8  in 
operation :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  even 
reasonably  hoped  that  an  affection  occur- 
ring under  such  circumstances  can  be 
rapidly  cured  !  it  is  often  a  great  achieve- 
ment "to  arrest  its  further  progress. 

If  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  the 
joints  severely  injured,  it  is  impossible  to 
restore  the  articulations  to  their  former 
state,  even  if  the  constitutional  tendency 
to  the  disease  is  thoroughly  arrested. 
Still,  under  such  circumstances,  it  some- 
times happens  that  patients,  who  for  years 
have  been  unable  to  move,  will  regain 
their  power  of  locomotion,  a  result  caused 
by  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  false  joint  in 
some  of  the  more  important  articulations. 
When  the  disease  is  less  advanced,  when 
the  affected  joints  are  few  in  number,  and 
their  mobility  but  partially  interfered 
with;  when  at  the  same  time  there  is 
freedom  from  any  disease  which  must  of 
necessity  keep  up  the  impaired  state  of 
health ;  lastly,  when  the  progress  of  the 
affection  has  not  been  rapid — then  a  more 
favorable  view  may  be  taken  of  the  case, 


The  accurate  diagnosis  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  ca.'^es  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis 
exercise  a  very  important  influence  upon 
its  prognosis. 

Treatment  of  Rheumatoid  Arth- 
ritis.—  The  treatment  of  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, more  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  as  yet  the 
joints  are  not  seriously  or  irremediably 
injured. 

From  what  has  been  stated  under  the 
"Causes"  and  "Pathology"  of  Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis,  it  will  be  naturally  inferred 
that  a  prolonged  sustaining  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  imj>eratively  called  for,  and  that 
all  depleting  measures  must  tend  most 
materially  to  increase  the  rapidity  and 
severity  of  the  disease.  I  have  witnessed 
a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  deple- 
tion has  been  persevered  in  for  a  time, 
and  with  the  eflect  of  producing  lamenta- 
ble results,  as  the  joints  became  perfectly 
disorganized ;  and  in  many  of  these  it  is 
probable  an  opposite  treatment  would 
nave  been  attended  with  different  results. 

We  must  remember  that,  during  the 
more  acute  inflammatory  stages;  the  dis- 
ease must  not  Ije  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  to  be  adopted  in  gout.  Col- 
chicum  is  always  worse  than  useless,  and 
the  patient  should  be  well  sustained 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  treatment ; 
neither  are  the  alkahes,  so  serviceable  in 
rheumatism,  of  any  permanent  value  in 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

With  the  exception  of  stating  that  a 
supporting  plan  must  be  adopted  from 
the  first,  no  rules  applicable  to  all  cases 
can  be  laid  down,  a  fact  which  must  be 
evident,  if  we  consider  the  different  causes 
which  lead  to  a  condition  of  habit  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  disease. 
If  the  disease  has  been  caused  by  hemor- 
rhage of  any  kind,  and  aneemia  exists, 
then  the  first  object  must  be  to  restore 
the  blood  to  its  normal  state,  and  prepa- 
rations of  iron  are  imperatively  called  for. 
If  the  mere  hsematinic  influence  is  re- 
quired, the  reduced  iron  (fernini  reduc- 
tum)  may  be  administered,  or  the  ammo- 
nio-citrate  or  some  other  verj'  mild  salt  of 
this  metal ;  if,  however,  the  ansemia  is 
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with  great  advantage :  if  the  habit  is  ma- 
terially improved  by  it,  the  progress  of 
the  joint  afTcction  is  usually  checked. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  particularly  indicated  in 
patients  of  spare  habit,  and  when  the  dis- 
ease has  been  attended  with  wasting  of 
the  body.  If  the  nervous  system  has 
been  seriously  implicated  by  depressing 
causes,  as  anxiety,  grief,  prolonged  at- 
tendance on  sickness,  then  remedies  more 
directly  affecting  this  system  must  be  em- 
ployed, either  by  themselves,  or  in  con- 
junction with  those  already  mentioned. 
Quinine,  as  a  nervine  tonic,  is  often  of 
much  service,  as  likewise,  when  astrin- 
gents are  indicated,  the  preparations  of 
cinchona  bark ;  assafcetida,  valerian,  and 
ammonia  are  of  value  when  there  is  much 
mental  depression. 

If  the  circulation  is  very  languid,  guai- 
acum  may  be  administered  with  benefit, 
or  guaiacum  united  with  yellow  bark;  as, 
for  example,  the  ammoniated  tincture  of 
the  former  medicine,  and  the  simple  tinc- 
ture of  the  latter. 

Guaiacum  appears  to  exert  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  capillary  circulation,  in- 
creasing the  warmth  of  the  extremities, 
and  rendering  the  functions  of  the  skin 
more  active. 

Arsenical  preparations  are  in  some 
cases  of  considerable  value :  how  they  act 
is  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
explain.  We  have  clinical  evidence  de- 
monstrating their  peculiar  action  upon 
the  skin,  and  it  may  be  that  their  influ- 
ence is  exerted  also  upon  the  fibrous  and 
cartilaginous  structures,  or  they  may 
more  especially  affect  the  nervous  system 
as  tonics,  and  thus  prove  of  service. 
Arsenic  may  be  given  either  in  the  form 
of  the  arsenite  of  potash  (liquor  arsenica- 
lis),  or  the  arseniate  of  soda  (liquor  sod« 
arseniatis).  From  repeated  trials,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  arsenic,  in 
the  state  of  arsenic  acid,  is  less  irritating 
than  when  in  the  lower  condition  of  oxi- 
dation, and  can  be  given  in  larger  doses. 

Iodides  are  of  service  in  some  cases, 
especially  during  the  more  acute  stages, 
or  when  warmth  has  a  marked  efiect  in 
causing  an  augmentation  of  the  pain. 
Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  administered 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  guaiacum 
or  guaiacum  and  bark  ;  or  the  iodide  of 


of  potassium  may  be  advantageously  had 
recourse  to ;  and  should  the  muscular 
system  have  been  wasted,  especially  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  limbs,  nux  vomica 
or  strychnine  can  be  given  to  restore  their 
function. 

Mineral  waters  are  often  resorted  to, 
from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  malady.    I  have  seen  much  injury 
resulting  from   their   employment  from 
I  the    debiUty   they    have    induced.    The 
,  springs  most  adapted  for  the  subjects  of 
I  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  are  those  of  Scliwal- 
^  bach,  Pyrmont,  and  Spa,  or  any  other 
:  ferruginous  waters,  which  sit  easily  upon 
the  stomach.     The  stronger  saline  and 
alkaline  waters,  as    those  of  Carlsbad, 
I  Wiesbaden,  and  Vichy,  unless  used  with 
great  care,  are  apt  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease.    In  some  very  chronic  ca.ses,   the 
I  springs   of  Wildbad   and   Gastein  have 
'  proved  of  much  service. 
I      Change  of  air,  occupation,  and  scenery, 
,  by  aiding  the  general  health,  exerts  a 
j  beneficial  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
the  malady. 

Local  Treatment  of  Bheumatoid  Arthritis, 
— In  the  early  stages,  when  there  is  ten- 
derness and  swelling  of  any  joint,  relief  is 
often  experienced  from  the  application  of 
blisters,  and  a  most  convenient  form  is 
the  cantharides  liniment  of  the  British 
Pharmacoixeia :  it  produces,  in  almost  all 
cases,  fhlt  vesication,  and  with  little 
annoyance ;  it  can  be  frequently  applied, 
so  as  to  pro«duce  a  series  of  flying  blisters. 
Under  this  treatment  the  effusion  will 
often  quickly  subside,  and  the  tenderness 
become  much  lessened  or  even  removed, 
and  the  liability  to  serious  or  permanent 
injury  of  the  joint  is  thereby  greatly  les- 
sened. Other  forms  of  counter-irritation, 
as  iodine  paint,  croton  oil,  may  be  used, 
but  I  believe  the  blister  treatment  above 
mentioned  is  productive  of  more  benefit. 

When  the  affection  of  any  joint  has  be- 
come more  chronic,  and  blisters  have  ef- 
fected all  they  are  able  to  accomplish,  fur- 
ther benefit  may  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  plasters,  which  act  not  only  by  the  slight 
counter-irritation  they  produce,  but  Uke- 
wise,  if  properly  applied,  from  the  support 
they  afford  to  the  joint.  The  kind  of  plas- 
ter selected  should  depend  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.     If  little  more  than 
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gives  great  relief.  If  thore  is  much  pain, 
tlie  belladonna  liniment  may  l>o  used  in 
lieu  of  the  simple  spirit. 

Baths  are  in  some  cases  useful,  espe- 
cially when  the  function  of  the  skin  is  de- 
fective ;  but  care  must  always  be  taken 
that  debility  be  not  induced,  otherwise  any 
good  result  is  more  than  counteracted. 

Bathing  is  certainly  not  curative  in  this 
disease,  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  pal- 
liative, and  should  be  employed  with  this 
understanding. 

lu  chronic  cases,  when  friction  can  be 
used  without  increasing  the  tenderness  of 
the  parts,  it  may  be  employed  either  alone, 
or  combined  with  some  stimulating  lini- 
ment ;  or  the  joint  may  be  well  sponged 
with  strong  brine,  and  then  rubbed  dry, 
so  as  to  cause  the  salt  to  enter  the  skin. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  allow  movement  of  the  affected  joints  ? 
I  believe  the  best  answer  to  be  this :  never 
allow  such  an  amount  of  movement  as 
will  cause  the  joint  to  be  more  painful  on 
the  following  day  ;  but  anjr  motion  short 
of  this  may  De  employed  with  advantage. 
If  this  rule  were  followed,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  joints  recently  or  acutely 
attacked,  and  rest  in  such  cases  aids  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  allow  those  articula- 
tions in  which  the  disease  has  become 
chronic  to  be  moved  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  stay  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limb,  and  to  prevent  the  stiffening  of  the 
joints. 

[Many  practitioners  have  confidence  in 
the  utility  of  mercurial  ointment,  applied 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  inflamed  joints. 
More  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
employment  of  an  ointment  of  carbonate 
of  lead ;  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  simple 
cerate.' — H.] 

Diet  and  Regimen  in  Rheumatoid 
Arthbitis.— As  &r  as  the  fluid  portion 


of  the  diet  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  malt  liquors,  wines, 
or  distilled  spirits  are  taken,  provided 
that  they  agree  with  the  stomach  :  it  is 
far  different  in  true  gout. 

Whichever  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage 
causes  the  patient  to  eat  with  most  relish, 
and  digest  with  most  comfort,  should  be 
selected.  There  is  no  necessity  to  give 
enough  to  stimulate,  but  only  a  sufficient 
amount  to  sustain  the  vigor  of  the  assimi- 
lating functions.  I  am  convinced  that 
wines  and  malt  liquors  have  no  influence 
in  favoring  the  development  of  Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis,  although  they  powerfully 
predispose  to  the  production  of  gout.  The 
solid  portion  of  the  diet  should  be  of  the 
most  nutritious  character  and  of  easy  di- 
gestion, for  our  main  object  is  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  system :  nor  have  we 
any  proof  that  an  excess  of  animal  food 
tends  to  increase  the  disease,  as  is  the 
case  in  gout.  Meat  should  form  a  good 
proportion  of  the  diet,  if  the  stomach  is 
capable  of  digesting  it ;  and  whatever 
articles  of  diet  are  found  to  improve  the 
general  health  may  be  given  with  advant- 
age. 

A  frequent  change  of  air  and  scenery 
should  be  advocated,  all  prolonged  men- 
tal exertion  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  causes  of  anxiety  should  be  re- 
moved. 

A  residence  in  a  moderately  warm 
country  during  the  winter  months  is  de- 
sirable, but  the  air  of  the  place  should  be 
dry  and  bracing.  Such  a  climate  will  en- 
able the  patient  to  take  exercise  and  have 
fresh  air  when  otherwise  he  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  house. 

If  the  joints  allow  of  it,  moderate  exer- 
cise should  be  enjoinedj  but  not  sufficient 
to  cause  subsequent  fatigue. 

The  clothing  should  be  warm,  but  much 
perspiration  avoided. 
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A.  Articular  Bbeujiatism. 

Definitxon.  —  (1)  Acute  Articular 
Sheumatism.  A  specific  intianimation  of 
the  structures  in  and  around  the  joints, 
attended  with  great  febrile  disturbance ; 
erratic ;  not  accompanied  with  deposits  of 
orate  of  soda,  and  (?)  not  leading  to  sup- 
paratiou.  (2)  Sub-acute  Articular  Rheu- 
matisin.  The  same  attection  as  the  above, 
bot  manifested  in  a  much  less  intense  de- 
gree, and  with  little  febrile  disturbance  ; 
geaerally  following  upon  the  acute  disease. 

Synonyms. — Bbeumatic  Fever ;  Ar- 
thritis. 

History.  —  Although  there  is  every 
probability  that  mankind  was  afflicted 
with  Rheumatism  ftom  the  very  earliest 
periods,  still  we  gather  from  the  writings 
of  ancient  physicians  that  they  did  not 
separate  this  malady  ttom  other  forms  of 
joint  disease,  but  comprehended  all  of 
them  under  the  general  term  "arthritis," 
the  only  distinction  being  made  dependent 
on  the  particular  articulations  implicated. 

Monsieur  Baillon,  a  French  physician, 
fint  made  use  of  the  word  Rheumatism 

£>m  ptifM,  a  stream,  a  fluxion):  in  a 
tin  treatise  published  in  1642,  entitled 
"De  Rheumatismo  et  Pleuritide  Dorsali," 
be  separates  this  disease  from  gout  in  the 
follovdng  sentence :  "  Gout  is  a  disease  of 
a  certain  part,  and  periodical;  Rheuma- 
tism of  the  whole  Ixxly,  and  more  uncer- 
tain in  its  attack." 

Sydenham  afterwards  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  affections:  "This 
disease,  when  unattended  with  fever,  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  gout,  althongn  it 
differs  essentially  therefrom,  as  will  easily 
appear  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  both  diseases ;  ana  hence 
it  is,  perhaps,  that  physical  authors  have 
not  mentioned  it,  unless  indeed  we  esteem 
it  a  new  disease."  Cullen  thus  defines 
Rheumatism  :  "A  disease  from  an  exter- 
nal and  often  an  evident  cause  ;  pyrexia  ; 
pain  about  the  joints,  following  the  course 
of  the  muscles,  fixing  upon  the  knees  and 
larger  joints  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
feet  and  hands — increased  by  external 
heat" 

Even  since  CuUen's  time  there  have 
been  authors,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  who  nave  included  Rheumatism 
and  gout  under  the  same  category,  amongst 
whom  stands  prominently  the  name  of  M. 
Chomel. 

The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his 
work  on  diseases  of  the  Joints,  clearly  sep- 
arates Rheumatism  flrom  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, although  he  designates  the  latter 
affection  ulceration  of  the  cartilages. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  omitting  purulent 
affections  of  the  joints  and  th«se  con- 


nected with  urethral  suppuration,  there 
exist  at  least  three  well-marked  articular 
diseases  dependent  on  morbid  states  of 
the  system  ;  these  are  Rheumatism,  gout, 
and  rheumatoid  arthritis .  and  probably 
to  them  we  may  add  a  fourth,  namely, 
muscular  rheumatism. 

JDeacription  of  Acute  and  SvhamiU  Rheu- 
matiam. — To  illustrate  this  subject  we  will 
give  a  sketch  of  an  acute  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, such  as  is  daily  met  with  in  prac- 
tice. A  young  woman,  possibly  some- 
what out  of  health,  is  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  or  to  cold  and  damp  conjoined  ;  she 
feels  a  distinct  chill  or  rigor,  and  this  is 
followed,  probably  during  the  second  or 
third  day  from  the  exposure,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  joint  affection ;  the 
ankles  become  painful  and  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  on  cxamina- 
tioo  they  are  found  tender  to  pressure, 
swollen,  unduly  hot,  with  a  distinct  flush 
upon  the  surface ;  at  the  same  time  the 
system  exhibits  a  state  of  febrile  excite- 
ment, the  pulse  is  rapid  and  commonly 
hard,  the  w'aole  surface  hut  and  bathed 
in  perspiration,  having  a  peculiar  acid,  at 
least  acrid,  odor.  The  tongue  is  coated 
with  a  thick  creamy  fur ;  there  is  loss  of 
appetite,  but  increased  thirst  and  a  con- 
stipated state  of  the  bowels  ;  the  urine  is 
usually  scanty  and  high-colored,  and  gives 
rise  on  cooling  to  a  copious  red  deposit. 
The  inflammation  is  seldom  confined  to 
one  ioint,  but  gradually  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  The  larger  joints  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  smaller  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  attack. 

The  erratic  nature  of  the  affection  is 
usually  well  exhibited  ;  at  one  time  the 
knees  and  ankles,  at  another  the  elbows 
and  wrists  suffer;  and  not  infrequently 
the  development  of  inflammation  in  one 
set  of  joints  is  accompanied  by  its  rapid 
subsidence  in  another. 

A  symmetry  is  often  shown  in  the  order 
of  attack :  the  right  ankle,  then  the  left ; 
the  right  knee,  then  the  left  ;  and  so  on 
for  the  other  articulations.  It  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  observe  how  quickly 
and  completely  the  inflammation  will  suo- 
side  in  any  part.  A  knee,  for  example, 
will  one  day  be  intensely  hot  and  swollen, 
and  so  exquisitely  tender  as  not  to  bear 
the  weight  of  thebed-clothes  ;  but  on  the 
foUowii^  day  will  scarcely  show  any  evi- 
dence of  its  previous  suffering.  This  con- 
dition of  the  patient  may  continue  for 
many  days  or  perhaps  weeks,  the  dura- 
tion depending  partly  on  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  partly  on  the  habit  of  the 
patient,  and  partly  on  the  treatment  ad- 
opted. Its  usual  duration,  when  under 
no  special  treatment,  is  from  ten  days  to 
three  or  four  weeks ;  but  perhaps  no  dis- 
ease exhibits  greater  differences  in  this 
respect,  and  hence  the  difficulty,  except 
when  a  number  of  cases  are  compared,  of 
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accurately  estimating  the  value  of  the 
various  plans  of  treatment  which  have 
been  employed  for  its  cure.  Cases  are 
now  and  then  met  with  which  spontane- 
ously terminate  in  five  or  six  days,  others 
which  run  a  course  of  six  or  even  eight 
weeks.  With  few  exceptions,  the  pain  of 
the  joints  and  the  febrile  disturbance  are 
greater  at  night  than  in  the  day  ;  but  the 
nocturnal  exacerbations  are  less  marked 
in  rheumatic  fever  than  in  acute  gout. 

After  a  varying  time  the  joints  become 
free  from  redness,  swelling,  and  tender- 
ness, the  pulse  lowered  to  its  healthy 
standard,  the  temperature  and  sweating 
of  the  surface  diminished ;  at  the  same 
time  the  tongue  cleans,  the  thirst  abates, 
the  appetite  returns,  the  urine  clears,  ana 
in  short  the  system  is  restored  to  its 
healthy  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wasting  and  debility, 
necessarily  induced  by  the  increased  wear 
of  tissue  and  the  defective  nourishment 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  period 
of  febrile  disturbance.  From  these,  how- 
ever, the  patient  soon  recovers,  when  able 
to  take  a  generous  diet  and  enjoy  fresh 
air  and  exercise. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  patients 
after  recovering  from  attacks  of  rheumatic 
fever,  as  far  as  regards  the  constitutional 
symptoms,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  pains 
in  those  joints  which  have  been  the  seat 
of  inflammation :  these  pains  are  not  con- 
stant, but  assume  a  neuralgic  character, 
and  will  generally  be  found  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  the  jomts 
were  affected  during  the  febrile  attack. 

Thus  far  our  description  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  in 
which  the  inflammation  baa  been  limited 
to  the  joint  structures:  unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  always  so,  for  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases  the  covering  or  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  or  even  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  becomes  impUcated, 
and  peri-  and  endo-cardltis  ensue.  Some- 
times the  heart  disease  follows  a  some- 
wliat  sudden  subsidence  of  the  joint  in- 
flammation, but  more  commonly  the 
articular  and  cardiac  affections  run  a 
simultaneous  course. 

When  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
takes  place,  the  patient  usually  expe- 
riences a  sensation  of  tightness  or  pain  in 
the  chest,  but  not  always,  a«  the  acute 
discomfort  caused  by  the  condition  of  the 
joints  draws  the  attention  altogether  from 
the  slight  uneasiness  due  to  the  cardiac 
complication.  On  applying  tlie  stetho- 
scope a  distinct  friction  or  rubbing  sound 
is  heard,  often  limited  at  first  to  a  small 
extent  of  surface,  generally  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  but  it  commonly  spreads  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
organ  ;  when  the  amount  of  effused  fluid 
is  Targe,  there  is  increased  dulness  of  the 


percussion  note  over  the  cardiac  region, 
and  the  heart's  sounds  are  diminished  in 
intensity,  and  heard  as  if  from  a  distance. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  endocar- 
dium is  implicated,  abnormal  he^xt  sounds 
are  produced  usually  at  the  aortic  or 
mitral  valves,  giving  rise  to  basic  or  apex 
systolic  murmius  ;  or,  if  the  closure  of  the 
aortic  valve  becomes  imperfect,  a  basic 
diastoUc  murmur  is  also  developed.  These 
various  phenomena  are  due  to  the  pour- 
ing out  of  lymph  and  scrum  upon  the 
simaces  of  the  pericardium,  or  the  secre- 
tion of  plastic  lymph  or  fibrinous  coagula 
upon  the  valves  of  the  heart.  When  the 
cardiac  substance  is  involved,  great  ir- 
regularity and  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  ensue,  often  leading 
to  sudden  and  fatal  collapse.  For  further 
details  concerning  the  physical  signs  and 
symptoms  which  occur  m  pericarditis  and 
endocarditis  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  devoted  to  those  diseases,  as  these 
affections,  when  they  arise  from  rheumatic 
inflammation,  follow  the  same  coui'se  and 
exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  when  due 
to  other  causes. 

Pleurisy  of  a  true  rheumatic  nature 
sometimes  occurs  during  the  progress  of 
rheumatic  fever,  and  the  phenomena  are 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  acute 
pleuritis. 

More  rarely  the  peritoneum  becomes 
affected  by  rheumatic  inflammation. 

When  the  heart  is  implicated,  delirium 
is  usually  present,  especially  at  night ;  but 
in  some  few  cases  the  rheumatic  condition 
appears  to  attack  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  then  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
meningitis  are  produced.  Sometimes  the 
membranes  of  the  spine  are  involved,  and 
symptoms  of  spinal  meningitis  are  set  up. 

Chorea  is  apt  to  supervene  in  young 
subjects  after  the  cessation  of  the  febrile 
disturbance  in  rheumatic  fever,  where  the 
heart  has  been  implicated. 

Description  of  intbantte  Articular  likeu- 
matimn. — At  times,  from  various  causes — 
as  the  nature  of  the  patient's  constitution 
or  the  presence  of  cardiac  complication — 
articular  rheumatism  assumes  a  form  to 
which  the  name  subacute  may  be  pro- 
perly applied ;  the  joint  symptoms  remain, 
but  in  a  much  less  severe  degree,  and 
there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
febrile  disturbance.  Such  a  condition 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  even  months, 
at  one  time  relieved,  at  another  aggra- 
vated, and  the  disease  may  then  be  com- 
pared to  a  similar  subacute  form  not  in- 
frequently seen  in  gout,  and  to  which  tlie 
term  chronic  is  applied. 

In  subacute  rheumatism  there  is  often 
some  tenderness  of  the  foints,  slight  swell- 
ing, and  heat,  but  the  disease  diners  from 
both  chronic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, inasmuch  as  it  may  continue  for  a 
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long  time  without  leading  to  any  great 
deformity  or  permanent  injury  to  the 
articulations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  statements  made 
above  are  at  variance  with  those  commonly 
met  with  in  works  on  this  disease,  in 
which  the  results  ascribed  to  the  subacute 
affection  are  so  formidable.  The  dift^r- 
ence  is  easily  explained  :  most  authors 
attribute  to  chronic  rheumatism  the 
changes  that  in  the  present  work  are  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

The  occurrence  of  one  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever  imparts  a  great  susceptibility 
to  the  system  for  its  return,  which  a  sec- 
ond augments,  and  thus  after  a  time  the 
patient  is  liable  to  become  the  victim  of 
n-equent  seizures,  though  these  will  pro- 
bably assume  a  less  sthenic  form,  and  are 
often  of  such  a  character  as  to  entitle  them 
to  be  called  subacute  rather  than  acute. 
When  a  patient  has  been  brought  to  this 
condition,  the  most  trifling  exposure  to 
cold,  or  even  the  slightest  depressing 
cause,  may  prove  sufficient  to  light  up  the 
disorder. 

Even  in  individuals  who  have  suffered 
long  and  severely  from  repeated  attacks, 
it  is  unusual  to  find  any  very  serious  al- 
terations produced  in  the  affected  joints  ; 
they  may  for  a  time  remain  more  or  less 
swollen  from  effusion  of  fluid,  the  liga- 
ments may  become  stretched  and  relaxed, 
but  there  is  no  permanent  thickening  left 
either  from  the  deposits  of  the  chalk-like 
matter  (urate  of  soda)  so  constantly  found 
in  gout,  or  from  the  formation  of  false 
cartilages  and  other  changes,  the  effect. of 
rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Consideratinn  of  the  dWirmt  Phenomena 
in  Acute  HheumaXism. — The  various  symp- 
toms which  are  observed  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  demand  further  investigation 
than  could  be  given  them  in  the  above 
sketch,  and  the  first  which  claim  atten- 
tion refer  more  especially  to  the  joints 
themselves.  The  pain  is  generally  very 
severe,  but  less  intense  than  in  gout;  the 
swelling  also  is  usuallv  less  marked  than 
in  the  latter  disease;  there  is  rarely  found 
extreme,  tension  of  the  skin,  and  seldom 
oedema  or  desquamation  of  the  cuticle ; 
the  redness  is  likewise  less  in  Bheumatism 
than  in  gout,  aUhou<;h  this  symptom  may 
sometimes  be  present  in  a  marked  degree; 


tack.    A  certain  amount  of  symmetrical 
action  is  likewise  observed,  as  in  almost 
all  diseases  the  symptoms  of  which  depend 
on  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood.     Un 
reflection  it  will  be  fouud  that  our  sur- 
prise should  rather  be  excited  by  a  want 
of  symmetry  than  by  its  occurrence ;  for 
supposing  that  any  morbid  element  has  a 
peculiar  attraction  to  any  one  joint — a 
knee,  for  example — it  is  necessarily  drawn 
to  the  second  knee  more  powerfully  than 
to  any  other  joint ;  or  supposing  again 
that  the  circumstances  in  one  particular 
joint  more  especially  favor  the  develop- 
>  ment  of  any  specific  form  of  inflammation 
I  in  it,  the  conditions  of  the  corresponding 
'  joint  on  the  other  side  of  the  body  must 
I  do  so  likewise. 

I      It  has  been  stated  that  the  swelling  of 
I  the  inflamed  joints  is  less  in  Rheumatism 
I  than  in  gout,  and  the  same  holds  good 
I  with  the  pitting  on  pressure,  and  the  sub- 
I  sequent  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  This 
I  last  symptom,  so  constant  in  gout,  is  not 
'  observed  after  rheumatic  inflammation : 
but  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  because 
pitting  is  present  the  inflammation  is  not 
rheumatic  ;  this  would  be  erroneous,  for 
cases  of  genuine  rheumatic  fever  are  now 
and  then  met  with  in  which  pitting  of  the 
skin  is  well  marked :  when  this  pheno- 
menon occurs,  it  is  generally  in  weak  sub- 
jects.    In  several  such  instances  I  have 
proved,  not  only  by  carefully  examining 
all  the  symptoms,  nut  also  by  analyzing 
the  blooil,  that  the  cases  were  of  a  true 
rheumatic  character,  and  had  no  relation 
to  gout. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which 
are  most  prominent  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  next  require  consideration. 
The  first  of  these,  one  of  great  importance, 
is  the  temperature  of  the  body.  That 
there  is  a  well-marked  heat  of  surface  is 
evident  to  the  touch,  but  the  indications 
of  the  thermometer  are  fer  more  trust- 
worthy; for  they  show  correctly  the 
amount  of  tissue-waste  going  on  m  the 
system,  and  cannot  be  masked  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  or  other  circumstances 
which  render  some  of  the  subjective  symp- 
toms of  comparatively  little  value. 

Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  whose  researches  on 
temperature  in  disease  are  of  much  value 
and  interest,  has  made  observations  on 
three  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  which 
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taken  place.  The  pulse,  as  already  no- 
ticed, is  usually  quiet  inacute  rheumatism; 
it  is  also  hard  and  full ;  but  exceptional 
cases  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  which 
the  frequency  is  never  great,  although  the 
febrile  disturbance  and  temperature  run 
high.  More  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  heat  of  the  body  than  upon  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  heart's  action  in  all  cases  of 
acute  inflammation,  and  this  especially 
holds  good  in  Bheumatism,  as  the  cardiac 
complications  so  frequently  present  in  this 
disease  alter  the  character  of  the  pulse, 
independently  of  the  amount  of  tissue-  I 
change  which  is  going  on  in  the  system. 

The  perspiration  is  generally  considered 
to  be  intensely  acid  in  acute  rheumatism ; 
in  several  cases  I  have  found  it  less  acid 
than  in  healthy  subjects  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  amount  of  perspira- 
tion is  excessive.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
skin  secretion  in  this  disease  depends  on 
its  acridity  perhaps  more  than  on  exces- 
sive acidity. 

(htulUion  of  the  Blood  in  AeiUe  Arlicular 
BheumatUm. — In  acute  rheumatism,  if 
blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein,  the  clot  is 
found  to  exhibit  a  buffy  coat,  and  is  fre- 
quently cupped — appearances  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Hbrin  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, and  that  this  principle  is  also  probably 
somewhat  altered  in  quality. 

Many  discrepant  statements  have  been 
made  upon  this  subiect ;  according  to 
Haller,  the  blood  yields  a  thick  and  Arm 
clot  in  this  disease,  but  others  assert  that 
under  the  buffy  coat  the  clot  is  found  to 
be  loose  and  friable  ;— probably  both  are 
correct  in  different  instances. 

Andral  and  Gavarret  analyzed  the 
blood  in  fourteen  cases  of  rheumatic 
fever,  and  found  the  maximum  amount  of 
fibrin  to  be  10-2  parts  in  the  1000;  the 
minimum  2"8  parts ;  the  mean  was  6'7 : 
healthy  blood  yields,  according  to  these 
observers,  three  parts  per  thousand. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  sensibly  altered  in  comptosition ; 
Andral  and  Gavarret  found  an  increase 
in  the  solid  residue  left  by  evaporating 
this  fluid,  the  mean  amount  ijemg  86*0 
per  thousand  against  80-0  per  thousand 
in  healthy  blood. 

The  same  chemists  found  a  diminution 
in  the  total  solids :  thus  the  mean  in  the 
above-mentioned  fourteen  cases  was  194  "6  i 
parts  of  solid  matter  to  805"4  parte  of 
water  in  the  1000  parts  of  blood  ;  whereas 
in  healthy  blood  the  ratio  between  the 
solid  residue  and  water  is  200'0  to  790"0. 

In  several  analyses  which  I  have  made 
of  the  blood  in  acute  rheumatism,  I  have 
found  the  amount  of  fibrin  notably  in- 
creased— namely,  from  four  to  six  parts 
in  the  1000— and  the  clot  has  usually  been 
buffed  and  cupped.  The  serum  in  thirty- 
five  cases  was  found  distinctly  alkaline  m 
reaction,  it  presented  a  healthy  appear- 


ance, ito  specific  gravity  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  healtli,  and  in  no  case  was 
any  uric  acid  detected  either  by  the  thread 
experiment  described  in  the  article  on 
Gout,  or  by  the  ordinary  method  of  sejia- 
rating  this  acid  from  blood.  The  absence 
of  uric  acid  or  urate  of  soda  is  important, 
as  it  at  once  shows  essential  difference 
between  gout  and  Rheumatism. 

Urea  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  in  acute 
rheumatism  in  quantities  larger  than  in 
health,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  kid- 
neys have  been  either  previously  affected, 
or  have  become  congested  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  As  above  stated, 
the  serum  was  always  distinctly  alkaline 
in  reaction  :  this  fact  was  particularly  ob- 
served and  noted,  as  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  the  serum  is  sometimes  acid  in 
rheumatic  fever.  There  arcj  as  yet,  no 
recorded  observations  indicating  the 
amount  of  the  alkalinity.  No  abnormal 
principle  has  been  found  in  the  blood ; 
tactic  acid  has  been  assumed  to  exist  in 
it,  but  no  proof  has  been  given  of  its 
presence. 

In  the  subacute  and  chronic  varieties  of 
Rheumatism  no  marked  alterations  are 
found  ;  the  fibrin  is  increased  but  slightly, 
and  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  febrile  disturbance.  In  ten  cases  the 
maximum  of  the  fibrin  was  5-1,  the  mini- 
mum 2*6,  and  the  mean  3*8  parts  in  the 
1000  parts  of  blood. 

Urine  in  Acute  Articular  Bhevmaiisnu 
—Examinations  of  the  urine  in  acute 
rheumatism  have  been  frequently  made 
with  the  following  results :  To  the  eye  its 
appearance  varies  much  in  different  cases ; 
as  a  rule  it  is  high-colored  and  scanty, 
clear  when  first  passed,  but  speedily  be- 
comes turbid  from  the  deposition  of  urates ; 
when  copious  it  sometimes  remains  bright 
even  after  it  is  cold.  These  characters 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  rheumatic 
fever,  but  are  seen  in  many  febrile  affec- 
tions. The  deposited  urates  are  often  of 
a  deep  tint  from  the  coloring  matters  of 
the  urine  being  in  excess  and  attracted  to 
the  uric  acid  salts,  and  if  the  fever  runs 
very  high,  and  especially  if  portal  conges- 
tion is  present,  the  color  becomes  bright 
red  or  deep  pink.  On  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination, it  is  found  that  the  secretion 
of  water  by  the  kidneys  is  usually  dimin- 
ished ;  the  solids  of  the  urine  are  increased. 
The  increase  in  the  solid  matter  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  augmentation  of  the  urea, 
partly  also  to  an  increase  of  the  coloring 
matter.  The  uric  acid  is  augmented  :  Dr. 
Parkes  has  found  as  much  as  seventeen 
grains  in  one  case  ;  the  lai^est  amount  I 
have  obtained  has  been  fifteen  grains.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  increase 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  peculiar  to 
rheumatic  fever;  it  occurs  hkewise  in 
other  febrile  diseases,  unless  the  excreting 
power  of  the  kidneys  is  injured.    The 
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dilorides  are  diminished  during  the  febrile 
disturbance,  but  less  eo  than  in  pneumo- 
nia. Dr.  Farkes  found  the  sulphates 
niach  increased  in  several  cases  in  which 
the  indammation  of  the  joints  and  the 
febrile  disturbance  were  severe.  When 
alkaline  remedies  are  not  administered, 
the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  usually  great. 
Albumen  is  now  and  then  met  with  during 
the  course  of  this  disease,  sometimes  only 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  its  occurrence  is 
much  less  frequent  in  rheumatic  fever 
than  in  pneumonia.  No  proof  has  yet 
been  ^iven  that  lactic  acid  exists  in  the 
urine  in  rheumatic  fever  in  greater  amount 
than  in  healthy  urine. 

Otrdiac  and  other  InfiammaUrry  afftxticnxa 
in  Acute  Bheuniatism. — It  has  been  stated 
that  iu  a  large  percentage  of  cases  of  rheu- 
matic fever  the  structure  of  the  heart  be- 
comes involved,  and  as  such  complications 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  patient, 
they  deserve  in  this  place  further  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  some 
relation  existed  between  acute  articular 
rheumatism  and  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  heart.    In  the  first  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  there  is 
a  paper  by  Sir  D.  Dundas  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  states :  "  In  all  cases  which  j 
I  have  seen,  this  disease  has  succeeded  | 
one  or  more  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever.  I 
In  one  case,  the  affection  of  the  heart  ap-  i 
peared  at  the  commencement  of  the  rheu-  I 
matic  fever,  and  its  action  was  so  rapid 
that  the  pulse  could  not  be  counted  for 
many  days ;  much  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  oppression,  attended  with  a  sense  of 
debility,  took  place;  and  the  inflamma- 
tion, pain,  and  swelling  of  the  extremities, 
after  having  shifted  from  one  joint  to  an- 
other for  many  weeks,  subsided  ;  but  the 
affection  of  the  heart  continued,  generally 
attended  with  great  pain,  producing  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  towards 
its  close,   a  considerable   disposition    to 
dropsy,  under  which  the  patient  lingered 
for  many  months." 

As  far  back  as  1788,  it  would  seem  that 
Dr.  Pitcaim  liad  noticed  that  persons  sub- 
ject to  Rheumatism  were  attacked  more 
frequently  tlian  others  with  symptoms  of 
heart  disease,  and  he  considered  that  the 
two  diseases  often  depended  on  a  common 
cau.'ie.  The  connection  between  Rheuma- 
tism and  cardiac  disease  was  also  known 
to  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Baillie,  and  others. 
The  heart  affection,  however,  was  re- 
^rded  by  these  authors  rather  as  the 
e&ct  of  a  metastasis  of  the  rheumatic 
inflammation  from  the  joints  to  this  organ, 
than  as  an  essential  part  of  the  disease 
itselL  Some  French  authors  claim  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  close  relation- 
ship for  M.  Bouillaud,  who  in  his  work, 
published  in  1840,  called  special  attention 
to  the  coincidence  of  pericarditis,  endo- 


carditis, and  pleurisy  with  acute  articular 
rheumatism.  Since  the  above  period,  the 
relationship  has  been  fully  determined, 
and  these  diseases  are  now  looked  upon 
as  portions  of  the  rheumatic  affection,  and 
not  as  mere  accidental  complications. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  of 
opinion  among  different  authors  as  to  the 
kind  of  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  in  which 
cardiac  inflammation  is  most  likely  to 
occur.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  even  in 
the  slightest  forms  of  the  disease,  when 
febrile  disturbance  is  moderate,  the  struc- 
tures of  the  heart  may  become  seriously 
attected.  Others  think  that  the  Uability 
to  the  heart  disease  is  fer  greater  in  the 
severe  forms  of  articular  rheumatism,  and 
that  even  when  the  joints  are  not  much 
implicated,  still  the  systemic  disturbance 
is  always  great,  and  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  strongly  marked. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it 
amounts  to  this,  namely,  that  although 
the  severer  forms  of  the  articular  disease 
are  very  apt  to  be  complicated  with  cardiac 
inflammation,  yet  even  in  the  very  slight 
forms,  measured  by  the  febrile  and  joint 
svmptoms,  serious  mischief  may  arise  in 
the  heart ;  and  several  such  cases  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  When 
the  heart  is  much  influenced,  this  will  of 
itself  be  a  source  of  great  constitutional 
disturbance.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
pathologists  that  the  vegetations  which 
take  place  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  are 
not  always  due  to  endocardial  inflamma- 
tion, but  may  arise  entirely  independently 
of  such,  and  are  owing  rather  to  an  altered 
state  of  the  blood  itself. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
determine  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
cardiac  affection  in  rheumatic  Kver;  in 
young  subjects  the  heart  is  much  more 
prone  to  l>e  attacked  than  in  adults  ;  the 
kind  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  early 
stages  appears  likewise,  from  the  statistics 
of  Dr.  Dickinson,  to  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  result.  Bouillaud 
thought  the  heart  became  affected  in  one- 
half  of  the  cases,  but  Dr.  Macleod  in 
about  one-fitth  only. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Articular 
Rheitmatism.— The  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining joints  affected  with  rheumatic  in- 
flammation are  not  numerous,  as  the  ar- 
ticular affection  never  kills,  and  a  fatal 
determination,  even  when  the  heart  or 
other  important  organ  is  attacked,  is  for- 
tunately rare.  In  a  few  instances,  where 
death  has  occurred  when  inflammation  of 
the  joints  was  actually  presented,  I  have 
found  considerable  redness  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  increased  vascularity  of 
the  synovial  fringes  ;  an  augmentation  of 
the  synovial  fluid,  and  sometimes  little 
gelatinous  coagula  of  fibrin;  under  the 
microscope  nucleated  cells  were  seen  but 
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none  of  the  ordinary  appearances  of  pus. 
In  one  case  of  mono-articular  disease,  tiie 
fluid  was  indeed  turbid  witli  pas  cells,  but 
in  this  instance,  some  doubt  existed  as  to 
tbe  true  nature  of  the  affectioa. 

In  Dr.  fuller's  work  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  the  post-mortem  appearances 
in  sixteen  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  ia 
St.  George's  Hospital.  In  eight  of  these 
cases  tbe  joints  were  examined  :  in  some 
of  them  the  only  morbid  appearances 
were  increased  vascularity,  a  thick  tena- 
cious fluid,  with  granular  globules  or  a 
few  pus  cells ;  in  some  the  fluid  was  tur- 
bid, and  soft  fibrinous  coagula  were  found ; 
in  other  cases  pus  is  described  as  being 
present  both  in  the  joints  and  likewise 
along  the  tendons. 

In  two  cases  nothing  abnormal  was  ob- 
served :  but  in  one  the  inflammation  had 
subsided  some  weeks  before  death ;  and 
in  the  second,  as  far  as  the  history  is 
given,  the  local  mischief  was  not  ^reat. 

Chomel,  who  examined  a  knee-jomt  two 
days  aflerthe  cessation  of  acute  rheumatic 
inflammation,  found  an  excess  of  synovial 
fluid,  but  no  other  morbid  change. 

In  examining  joints  which  had  been 
frequently  and  severely  afiected  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  but  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion had  completely  subsided,  the  only 
appearance  I  have  observed,  indicating 
any  deviation  from  the  normal  condition, 
has  been  a  lax  state  of  the  Ugameuts  of 
the  articulations,  and  an  opacity  of  the 
articular  cartilages,  or  a  loss  of  the  natural 
bluish-white  opalescence  of  this  tissue. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  ulceration 
of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  I  have  had 
proof  that  at  least  a  dozen  attacks  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  may  occur  in  a  joint 
without  any  such  change  taking  place. 

In  no  case  has  the  slightest  trace  of 
urate  of  soda  been  found,  although  very 
carefully  looked  for,  and  on  one  occasion 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  and 
comparing  two  knee-joints — one  that  of  a 
young  man  who  had  died  from  heart  dis- 
ease at  the  time  that  the  joint  was  sufler- 
ing  from  recent  rheumatic  inflammation ; 
the  other,  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
killed  by  an  accident,  which  had  pre- 
viously caused  the  development  of  gouty 
intlanimation  of  the  part.  The  difference 
in  the  two  cases  was  very  striking :  the 


Causes  of  RHEtrHATisM.— The  causes 
of  acute  rheumatism  may  be  divided  into 
(1)  those  which  belong  to  the  individual, 
and  (2)  those  which  are  external  to  and 
independent  of  the  patient. 

(1)  Influences  dependent  on  the  Individwil. 
— Hereditary  PredisjiOKUitm.  —  Although 
the  influence  derived  from  this  cause  is 
not  so  well  marked  as  in  the  case  of  gout, 
still  it  is  very  powerful.  Chomel  and 
Bequiu  stated  that,  in  72  cases,  36  had 
rheumatic  parents,  24  had  healthy  pa- 
rents, and  12  were  unable  to  give  any  in- 
formation upon  the  point.  This  statement, 
however,  isof  little  value,  from  the  fact  that 
these  physicians  did  not  distinguish  cases 
of  Rheumatism  from  those  of  gout. 

Dr.  Fuller  traced  an  hereditary  in- 
fluence among  the  rheumatic  patients 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in 
nearly  29  per  cent.  :  the  writer  has  found 
that  in  about  one-fourth  of  his  patients 
hereditary  predisposition  could  be  traced  ; 
many  other  authors  have  come  to  a  simi- 
lar conclusion  ;  and  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  established  fact,  that  a  disposition 
to  Rheumatism  can  be  inherited. 

Age. — Young  people  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  rheumatic  fever 
than  those  more  advanced  in  years,  and 
in  this  resiject  Rheumatism  differs  essen- 
tially from  gout.  Heberden  gives  an  in- 
stance in  which  Rheumatism  occurred  in 
a  child  only  four  years  old.  Others  have 
made  similar  statements.  Ha^'garth  states 
that  rheumatic  fever  affects  persons  of  all 
ages  from  five  to  seventy-two  inclusive  ; 
more  frequently  from  six  to  thirty,  but 
most  frequently  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age. 

Seo!.— In  a  table  given  by  the  writer  of 
61  consecutive  cases  of  rheumatic  fever 
which  came  under  his  care,  31  were 
females,  and  20  were  males.  There  are, 
however,  many  discrepant  statements 
with  regard  to  this  point.  From  many 
statistics  it  would  appear  that  men  are 
more  subject  to  Rheumatism  than  women : 
thus  it  was  found  that  out  of  289  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  151  were  males,  and 
1.38  were  females  :  and  again,  out  of  136 
cases  of  the  same  disease  recorded  by  Dr. 
Latham,  75  were  males,  and  61  females. 
In  Dr.  Haygarth's  cases,  99  were  males. 
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StaU  of  Health.— There  can  be  little  | 
doubt  that  articular  rheumatism  is  more 
apt  to  become  developed  in   individuals  ! 
who  have  from  some  cause  or  other  be-  ] 
come  weakened,  either  from  insufficient  ' 
nourishment  or  from  disease :  hence  one  . 
cause  of  its   more  frequent  occurrence  j 
amongst  the  poor  and  ill-fed  than  amon|;8t  ! 
the  rich.   It  is  very  common  to  meet  with 
it  in  women  who  are  suckling,  the  de- 
bility arising  from  over-lactation  giving 
them  greater  liability  to  be  attacked. 

(2)  Influences  external  to  the  Individual. — 
Cold  is  certainly  a  very  common  exciting 
cause  of  articular  rheumatism,  and  on  re- 
ferring to  tables  which  have  been  con- 
structed by  different  observers  it  will  be 
found  that  this  cause  is  far  more  potent 
than  any  other.  The  majority  of  patients 
are  able  to  trace  their  "malady  to  some 
one  direct  exposure  to  cold,  and  especially 
to  cold  combined  with  moisture.  The 
more  liable  the  person  is  from  causes 
within  himself,  the  less  is  the  exposure 
which  is  necessary  to  develop  the  dis- 
ease ;  a  cold  draught  when  over-heated, 
a  damp  bed,  getting  thoroughly  wet 
through  and  becoming  chilled,  are  the 
circumstances  most  prone  to  excite  articu- 
lar rheumatism.  It  would  appear  prob- 
able that  cold  acts  by  causing  a  sudden 
check  to  the  function  of  the  skin. 

Scarlatina  is  often  followed  by  an  ar- 
ticular affection  which  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism, 
but  which  must  be  separated  from  the 
fearful  purulent  disease  of  the  joints  occa- 
sionally met  with  under  these  circum- 
stances. If.  the  Rheumatism  which  fol- 
lows scarlatina  is  of  the  same  character 
as  rheumatic  fever,  its  occurrence  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  scarlatina 
poison  acts  especially  upon  the  skin,  and 
greatly  influences  the  cutaneous  function, 
which  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  severe 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  other  causes, 
as  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge, or  of  habitual  fluxes  of  various 
kinds,  can  act  as  the  exciting  cause  of  ar- 
ticular rhematism ;  but  if  the  recorded 
instances  are  carefully  inquired  into,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  either  cases  of 
gout,  or  of  some  kind  of  purulent  joint 
affection. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  the  patients  are  unable  to 
state  any  exciting  cause  of  the  attack,  and 
if  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  very 
great,  it  may  often  occur  without  any  ap- 
preciable cause. 


Sitals,  in  Jamaica,  29 ;  Nova  Scotia  and 
Tew  Brunswick,  30 ;  Bermuda,  83  ;  Mal- 
ta, 34 ;  Ionian  Inlands,  34^ ;  Gibraltar, 
38;  Canada,  40;  Mauritius,  46;  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Command,  49 ;  United 
Kingdom,  50 ;  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
67,  were  sufferers  from  Uheumatism.  The 
following  passage  &x)m  the  above  work 
contains  all  that  is  known  on  this  sub- 
ject : — "  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  coldest 
climate  that  Rheumatism  is  most  preva- 
lent, but  in  those  seasons  and  in  those  cli- 
mates remarkable  for  damp  and  variable 
weather ;  and  thus,  says  Sir  A.  TuUoch, 
'  we  find  in  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Mauritius  the 
proportion  of  the  rheumatic  affections  even 
greater  than  in  the  inclement  regions  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada ;  and  though 
some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  have  been  without  rain  for  several 
years,  yet  Rheumatism  is  more  frequent 
in  that  command  than  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
as  remarkably  the  reverse.'  Exposure 
to  heat,  however,  would  appear  to  have 
much  influence  in  the  production  of  Rheu- 
matism ;  for  we  find  that  returns  of  the 
navy  show  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tionate number  of  attacks  than  those  of  the 
army — the  number  jier  thousand  annual 
mean  strength  attacked  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean fleet  being  tt3'9,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  North  American  station  69,  and  in 
the  South  American  station  72'3." 

Chomel  remarks  that  Rheumatism  is 
seldom  met  with  near  either  the  equator 
or  the  poles,  but  that  it  becomes  more  fre- 
quent as  we  proceed  from  these  regions, 
and  that  it  is  more  especially  rife  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

In  England  the  occurrence  of  rheumat;ic 
fever  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in 
the  eastern  than  in  the  western  counties : 
this  is  usually  accounted  for  by  the  expo- 
sure of  the  former  portion  of  the  country 
to  the  northeast  winds. 

As  far  as  seasons  are  concerned,  it  may 
be  stated  that  no  part  of  the  year  is  ex- 
empt. Haygarth's  tables  give  the  follow- 
ing results  m  160  cases: — The  disease 
began  in  January  in  21 ;  February,  11 ; 
March,  9 ;  April,  18 ;  May,  11 ;  June, \\\ 
July,  14  ;  August,  5 ;  September,  8  -,  Oc- 
tober, 13 ;  November,  13 ;  December,  16. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  d«- 
ferent  years  the  relative  number  for  eacn 
month  is  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tion. 

Pathology  of  RnKtmATisM. — ^Tbe 
~_  -Di ...^-n^m  i.^^\saa  H\a.t  tne    di°' 
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matism  simply  as  an  inflammation  of  cer- 
tain fibrous  and  serous  membranes.  Ttiis 
was  tl»e  view  held  by  Cullcn,  who  remarks 
that,  although  some  have  attributed  the 
di»cnse  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
acrimony  in  the  system,  it  was  without 
reason. 

Sir  C.  Scudaraore  held  the  same  views 
as  C'uUen,  and  makes  the  following  re- 
mark : — "  It  may  be  stated,  that  the  pre- 
disposition to  ^EUteumattsm  consists  in  a 
dehciency  of  healthy  tone  in  textures  con- 
nected with  joints  and  muscles,  and  in 
nerves,  so  as  to  be  aflected  in  tliis  peculiar 
manner  by  the  influence  of  variable  tem- 
perature. If  we  lose  sight  of  the  humoral 
terra  Rheumatism,  we  shall  come  to  the 
simple  fact,  that,  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
ceptibility, cold  or  sudden  reduction  of 
temperature,  makes  a  particular  impres- 
sion on  the  vessels  and  nerves  near  the 
surface,  and  produces  a  painful  affection 
of  certain  textures,  which  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  inflammation,  the  phenomena 
of  which  are  so  far  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
that  we  either  consider  tue  disease  spe- 
cific, inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  differ  in 
their  constituent  character  from  those 
produced  by  other  inflammations,  or  we 
may  view  the  effect  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  modifled  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause 
— the  external  one  cold— and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  particular  species  of  textures 
which  become  aflected." 

With  slight  modifications,  quite  un- 
necessary to  detail,  this  view  resembles 
that  of  some  authors  of  the  present  day 
who  look  upon  Rheumatism  as  uncon- 
nected with  any  essential  morbid  state  of 
the  animal  fluids. 

Similar  objections  to  those  which  have 
been  raised  against  CuUen's  views  of  gout 
apply  to  the  sibove  attempted  explanation 
of  the  pathology  of  Rheumatism. 

A  second  set  of  pathologists  consider 
the  phenomena  of  Rheumatism  as  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar 
principle  in  the  blood,  either  one  alto- 
gether foreign  to  its  healthy  constitution, 
or  an  augmentation  of  some  normal  ingre- 
dient. 

Dr.  Prout  first  threw  out  the  idea  that 
la(;tin  acid  was  the  nrincinle  in  Question. 


to  it  are  those  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson, 
who  has  shown  that  when  lactic  acid  is 
injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  dogs, 
it  causes  both  peri-  and  endo-  carditis. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  in  different 
animals  exhibited  a  red,  thickened,  and 
oedematous  state  of  the  mitral  valve,  with 
fibrinous  bead-like  deposits  on  its  surface; 
the  endocardium  lining  the  left  ventricle 
was  intensely  vascular,  resembling  bright- 
red  velvet ;  and  the  aortic  valve  was  of  a 
deep-red  color,  its  fine  borders  being 
thickened  and  everted ;  the  pericardium 
was  red  and  injected  with  eflused  lymph 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ventricle.  In 
some  cases  the  tricuspid  valve  exhibited 
a  similar  injected  condition.  No  swelling 
of  the  joints  was  observed  during  the  life 
of  the  animals,  and  no  morbid  appear- 
ances exhibited  after  death. 

These  experiments  are  instructive,  but 
they  only  prove  that  the  absorption  of  a 
lat^e  quantity  of  a  free  acid  bv  the  peri- 
neum leads  to  infkimmation  of  other  sur^ 
faces  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  it  has  yet 
to  be  shown  whether  like  phenomena 
would  not  be  induced  by  the  absorption 
of  other  acid  or  acrid  sulwtances.  If  the 
injection  of  other  acids,  as  acetic  and 
formic  acid,  should  produce  the  same  re- 
sults, there  would  be  no  proof  that  Rheu- 
matism has  any  relation  to  lactic  acid. 

The  pathology  of  articular  rheumatism 
must  be  allowed  to  be  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  and  farther  observations  and  ex- 
periments are  required  before  we  can  ar- 
rive at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  with 
regard  to  it. 

D1AOKO8I8.— It  will  be  necessary  under 
this  heading  to  consider  the  salient  points 
of  difference  which  exist  l)etween  Rheu- 
matism and  the  diseases  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded. 

The  affections  for  which  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  hkely  to  be  mistaken  are  acute 
general  gout,  acute  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
pyaemia  affecting  the  joints,  and  the  acute 
forms  of  urethral  rheumatism. 

From  acute  general  gout  it  may  be 
semrated  by  the  following  peculiarities: — 

The  absence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 

The  prevalence  of  extreme  sweating, 
and  the  acrid  odor  of  the  perspiration. 
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disorganization  of  the  joints  produced  by 
the  latter  disease. 

From  acute  inflammation  dependent  on 
urethral  suppuration,  by  ascertaining  the 
history  of  tlie  case,  the  greater  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  the  more  general  cha- 
racter of  the  joint  affection,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  severe  disorganization  of  the 
articulations. 

The  subacute  form  of  articular  rheu- 
matism may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  chronic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis by  attention  to  the  above  differences 
and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
each  case. 

Prognosis  of  Abticttlar  Rheuma- 
tism.— Articular  rheumatism,  even  in  its 
most  acute  form,  though  extremely  pain- 
ful, can  scarcely  tie  Itwked  upon  as  a  very 
&tal  malady,  but  it  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  serious  disease  of  the 
heart  Dr.  Aitken  states  that  the  deaths 
from  rheumatic  fever  hardly  exceed  one 
out  of  every  thousand  cases  of  deaths 
from  all  causes,  but  this  applies  only  to 
ttioee  immediately  resulting  from  the  at- 
tack ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
proportion  who  die  from  its  afler-efifects. 
When  rheumatic  fever  proves  fatal,  it  is 
either  from  acute  disease  of  the  heart, 
probably  involving  the  substance  of  the 
walls  of  the  organ,  and  leading  to  sudden 
collapse,  or,  much  more  rarely,  death 
may  result  from  acute  cerebral  disease. 

"fhe  prognosis  in  acute  rheumatism  is 
also  good  as  far  as  relates  to  the  state  of 
the  affected  joints ;  it  is  seldom  that  any 
veiy  permanent  injury  is  produced,  unless 
the  patient  is  otherwise  out  of  health,  and 
the  rheumatic  inflammation  becomes  the 
■  exciting  cause  of  other  serious  and  de- 
structive action. 

For  an  account  of  the  after-changes 
which  ensue  from  the  cardiac  affection, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ai-ticles  on 
Pericarditis,  Endocarditis,  &c. 

Treatment  of  Akticui-ab  Rheu- 
matism.— Numerous  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  the  treatment  of  articular 
rheumatism,  and  each  has  had  its  advo- 
cates ;  but,  until  recently,  few  have  con- 
sidered it  feasible  to  leave  such  cases  to 
nature,  merely  taking  care  that  the  pa- 
tient he  placed  under  favorable  hygienic 
conditions.  Many  practitioners  who  would 
unhesitatingly  adopt  either  a  severe  de- 
pleting or  powerfully  stimulating  treat- 
ment, would  shrink  with  alarm  from  the 
very  idea  of  letting  nature  have  her  own 
way. 

for  several  years  I  have  treated  some 
of  my  rheumatic  patients  in  hospital  on  a 
purely  expectant  plan,  and  although  the 
cases  have  not  yet  been  tabulated,  some 
of  the  results  have  been  so  decided  as  not 


to  be  mistaken.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
many  cases  even  of  severe  rheumatic 
fever  get  rapidly  well  without  the  admin- 
istration of  drugs,  and  on  simply  colored 
or  camphor  water  the  improvement  is 
often  so  quick  and  satisfactory,  that  had 
not  the  nature  of  the  treatment  been 
known,  great  virtue  would  surely  have 
been  ascribed  to  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
many  instances,  the  disease  runs  a  length- 
ened course,  with  many  partial  relap.ses  ; 
— such  tardines<8  is  often  found  under 
other  plans  of  treatment.  In  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,  1865,  are  two  communi- 
cations containing  the  result  of  the  treat- 
ment of  forty-one  cases  of  rheumatic  fever, 
thirty-seven  under  Dr.  Gull,  and  four 
under  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  scarcely  any  medi- 
cine being  given  except  mint  water.  Of 
the  forty-one  patients,  twenty-two  were 
males  and  nineteen  females.  The  ma- 
jority were  under  thirty  years  of  age,  only 
two  above  the  age  of  forty  years. 

Halei.  Females. 
The  average  number  of  days 

from  the  admision  into  the 

hospital  to  the  cessation  of 

pain ;  akin  oool,  and  no 

relapse 13*1     15*5 

The  average  number  of  days 

from  the  admission  to  com- 
plete convalescence;  out  of 

bed,  and  no  relapse     .     .        16*6     21*4 
The  average  number  of  days 

in  hospital 27*6     26-8 

The  cases  were  all  well-marked  instances 
of  rheumatic  fever.  In  a  large  number  of 
them  the  heart  was  implicated,  and  in 
such  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  was 
much  longer :  thus,  the  average  duration 
of  the  acute  symptoms  in  seven  cases,  in 
which  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  heari; 
being  involved,  was  8'5  days,  but  in  six 
cases  in  which  the  heart  was  decidedly 
affected,  23-6  days. 

The  effect  of  the  non-medicinal  treat- 
ment on  the  supervention  of  heart  disease 
could  not  be  determined,  as  in  the  large 
majority  of  instances  abnormal  cardiac 
sounds  were  heard  on  admission. 

Further  trials  of  the  expectant  plan  are 
much  wanted,  and  every  detail  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  each  patient 
should  be  carefully  noted  down  and  pub- 
lished, in  order  that  the  cases  may  be 
fairly  analyzed. 

We  will  now  give  a  short  summary  of 
the  diflerent  methods  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  have  gained  favor  with  the 
proression. 

Venaiection  has  been  largely  employed, 
and  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
curative  agents  in  rheumatic  fever.  Syden- 
ham was  a  strong  advocate  for  this  prac- 
tice, and  CuUen  considered  blood-letting 
to  be  the  chief  remedy  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, and  thought   blood   ought  to   be 
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drawn  in  large  quantities,  and  the  bleed- 
ing repeated  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency, fulness,  and  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  pain :  he, 
however,  thought  that  some  bounds  should 
be  set  to  the  bleeding  ;  otherwise  the  re- 
covery might  prove  slow.  Bouillaud,  in 
France,  carried  this  plan  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  many  English  physicians 
during  the  present  century  have  not  been 
sparing  of  the  lancet. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  in  acute 
rheumatism,  as  shown  by  the  buffy  coat 
and  cupped  condition  o'f  the  clot,  evi- 
dently favored  the  idea  that  bleeding  was 
necessary  in  rheumatic  fever,  as  in  other 
forms  of  acute  inflammation. 

Venesection  certainly  gives  speedy  re- 
lief to  the  pains  of  the  joints,  even  when 
iractised  to  very  small  amounts,  but  free 
epletion  tends  to  weaken  the  patient, 
and  retard  his  restoration  to  health ;  it 
also  causes  the  joint  affection  to  linger, 
and  favors  relapses.  Whether  there  is 
any  real  advantage  in  small  depletions  is 
questionable  ;  I  should  certainly  hesitate 
to  bleed  in  the  majority  of  instances,  as 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  either  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  joint  affection,  or  les- 
sens the  tendency  to'cardiac  complication. 

At  the  time  when  blood-letting  was 
commonly  employed,  some  physicians 
were  inchned  to  look  upon  it  as  of  doubt- 
ful efflcacv.  Thus,  Heberden  states  that, 
as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  the 
benefit  of  large  and  repeated  bleedings  is 
in  most  cases  far  from  being  clear  and 
unquestionable. 

Fordyce  also  remarks  that,  while  it  was 
the  practice  to  remove  the  general  inflam- 
mation by  bleeding,  metastasis  frequently 
took  place  to  internal  organs  and  destroyed 
the  patient,  but  that  during  fifteen  years, 
when  he  entirely  left  off  bleeding  in  acute 
rheumatism,  he  only  lost  two  or  three 
patients,  altnough  he  treated  several  hun- 
dreds during  that  period.  And,  lastly. 
Dr.  Willan  states  tnat  he  had  observea 
that,  by  frequent  bleedings,  the  pains, 
swellings,  and  febrile  symptoms  were  not 
only  aggravated  at  the  tm»e,  but  often 
protracted  indefinitely,  and  that  sometimes 
under  such  treatment  the  disease  had 
lasted  upwards  of  two  months. 

Mercurials,  especially  calomel,  but  a 
few  years  since  were  regarded  as  almost 
absolutely  essential  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  even  at  present 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  would 


case,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why, 
if  the  inflammation  of  the  heart's  mem- 
branes be  identical  with  that  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  joints,  mercurials  should  be 
of  more  value  in  the  cardiac  than  in  the 
articular  disease. 

Opium  has  usually  been  combined  with 
calomel,  partly  to  check  the  action  of  this 
drug  upon  the  bowels,  and  partly  to  alle- 
viate the  painful  affection  of  the  joints. 
That  opium  in  this  disease  is  far  more 
valuable  than  the  calomel  with  which  it 
is  conjoined,  is  beyond  doubt ;  it  gives 
relief  ih)m  the  pain,  promotes  sleep,  and 
prevents  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  the 
true  action  of  the  skin,  by  increasmg  the 
capillary  circulation. 

A  small  dose  of  some  preparation  of 
opium,  or  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  may  gen- 
erally be  advantageously  administered  at 
night,  and  even  once  or  twice  a  day,  if 
the  symptoms  calling  for  its  employment 
be  urgent.  Moderate  doses  of  calomel 
may  now  and  then  be  combined  with 
opium,  to  promote  the  excretion  of  bile, 
and  prevent  constipation. 

It  18  probable  that  opiates  act  merely  as 
palliatives,  and  have  no  direct  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  use  of  antimonial  preparations,  more 
especially  of  tartar  emetic,  has  been  ad- 
vocated in  acute  rheumatism ;  but  expe- 
rience seems  to  show  that  they  have  no 
power  in  checking  the  duration  of  the 
joint  disease  or  of  mitigating  the  cardiac 
affection ;  they  are  not  much  employed  at 
the  present  time,  except  In  very  small 
doses,  and  then  simply  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  action  of  the  skin. 

Cokhicum  is  a  medicine  which  is  still 
much  used  by  a  large  number  of  practi- 
tioners, from  the  impression  that  gout 
and  Rheumatism  are  affections  closely  al- 
lied to  each  other,  and  consequently  that 
any  drug  valuable  in  the  one  disease  must 
necessarily  be  useful  in  the  other.  Of 
the  powers  of  colchicum  in  subduing  true 
souty  inflammation  there  is  no  possible 
doubt;  but  in  regard  to  acute  rheumatism 
the  case  is  very  different.  As  the  result 
of  my  own  experience,  I  may  state,  that 
colchicum  possesses  no  mfluence  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  rheumatic  fever ;  that 
when  given  in  large  doses,  so  as  to  lower 
the  tone  of  the  vascular  system,  it  affords 
temporary  ease,  but  not  more  than  any 
other  vascular  depressant;  and  further- 
more, that  colchicum  is  a  danserous  drug 
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Cinehona  Bark  and  Quinine. — Although 
bark  had  been  previously  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  by  Drs. 
Morton,  Hulse,  and  Fothergill,  Dr.  Hay- 
garth  was  the  first  who  used  it  extensively, 
and  brought  forward  clinical  evidence  of 
its  utility  ;  but  the  treatment  did  not  ap- 
pear to  gain  much  favor  with  the  profes- 
sion ;  doubtless  the  large  amount  of  cin- 
chona bark  necessary  to  produce  a  decided 
eflect  upon  the  system  was  a  great  draw- 
back upon  its  administration :  the  substi- 
tution of  quinine  for  the  bark  itself  re- 
moved this  objection,  and  the  sulphate  of 
the  alkaloid  has  been  tried  very  largely 
in  France,  and  in  very  considerable  doses, 
varying  from  one  to  six  grammes  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  From  the  statements 
of  Bnquet,  Monneret,  and  Vinet,  this 
remedy  has  a  very  decided  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  fever,  acting  as  a  power- 
ful sedative  upon  the  circulation,  and 
allaying  the  pam  and  swelling  of  the  ar- 
ticulations ;  it  often  appears  to  prevent 
the  development  of  cardiac  complication, 
and  even  when  this  is  present,  it  exercises 
no  injurious  influence.  The  efffect  of  the 
quinine  upon  the  disease  is  most  decided 
when  given  in  f\ill  doses,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent or  producing  uncomfortable  symp- 
toms in  the  head  and  stomach. 

Alkaline  and  Saline  Treatment. — The 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  saline 
and  alkaline  remedies  has  long'  found 
favor  with  the  profession,  and  many  modi- 
fications have  been  adopted  ;  but  before 
speaking  of  their  relative  merits,  it  will 
be  well  to  define  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
the  saUne  and  alkaline  treatment. 

There  are  certain  saline  remedies  which, 
after  absorption  into  the  system,  are  elim- 
inated by  the  kidneys  in  the  same  state  as 
when  they  enter  the  stomach ;  for  exam- 
ple: (1)  nitrate  of  potash,  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  other  salts  in  which  the  base 
IS  conjoined  with  a  mineral  acid  ;  (2)  alka- 
line salts  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  form 
of  the  neutral  or  bicarbonate  of  the  base ; 
(3)  salts  with  alkaline  bases  united  with  a 
ratable  acid,  as  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 
Although  these  salts  are  neutral  in  reac- 
tion, when  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
they  become  sjieedily  altered  in  the  blood, 
the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  a  carbonate 
of  the  base  appears  in  the  urine ;  and 
hence,  although  they  produce  no  alkaline 
effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  yet  upon  the  blood  and 
the  secretions  their  alkaline  effect  is  well 
marked.  Whether  this  effect  on  the 
blood  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
free  alkaUes,  or  their  carbonates,  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

Saline  remedies  have  sometimes  been 
employed  in  small  doses,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  upon  the  secreting  or- 
gans ;  at  other  times  they  have  been  given 
in  very  large  doses,  in  order  to  alter  the 


character  of  the  blood  itself,  or  powerfully 
influence  the  vascular  system. 

The  first  saline  to  be  discussed  is  nitrate 
of  potash.  This  remedy  was  used  about 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
in  conjunction  with  bleeding.  He  ordered 
a  dilute  solution  of  the  salt  in  water-gruel 
(about  120  grains  to  the  quart),  and  as 
much  as  an  ounce  or  more  of  nitre  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  With  this  he  states 
that  he  cured  many  cases  in  seven  or  eight 
days. 

Since  the  above  date  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  M.  Geudinn,  M.  Martin-Solon,' 
ana  in  this  country  by  Dr.  BashamJ 
From  M.  Martin-Solon's  communication 
we  cannot  deduce  the  real  value  of  the 
treatment,  as  the  details  are  not  suffi- 
ciently recorded,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  under  any  treatment  many  cases  get 
well  in  a  comparatively  few  days. 

Dr.  Basham  states  that  one,  two,  or 
even  three  ounces  of  the  nitrate,  freely 
diluted,  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  without  inconvenience.  He  looked 
upon  and  employed  the  nitre  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  remedies,  and  hence  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  from  his  table  of 
seventy-nine  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
the  real  influence  of  the  salt  in  combating 
the  disease.  Dr.  Basham  considers  the 
local  application  of  nitre  of  great  value  in 
causing  abatement  of  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing of  the  joints. 

The  nitre  treatment,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  good  re- 
sults, and  in  Dr.  Dickinson's  record  of 
seven  cases  treated  in  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital a  favorable  result  was  obtained. 

Alkaline  Treatment. — Although  an  ap- 
parently over-acid  state  of  the  hody,  and 
an  increased  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
in  acute  rheumatism,  would  naturally 
suggest  the  value  of  alkalies  as  remedies 
for  this  condition,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  systematically  employed  until 
the  year  1847,  when  Dr.  Wright  published 
a  communication  on  the  suoject.  Since 
that  period  both  Dr.  Fuller  and  the  writer 
have  made  a  full  trial  of  them,  one  ad- 
ministering the  alkali  combined  with  some 
vegetable  acid,  the  other  prescribing  it  in 
the  form  of  the  bicarbonate.  Dr.  Fuller's 
results  will  be  found  in  his  work  on  Rheu- 
matism ;  the  writer's  earlier  trials  in  a 
communication  to  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  in  185.5,  in  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  fifty-one  consecutive 
cases,  treated  upon  the  full  alkaline  plan. 
The  average  duration  of  the  disease  in 
twenty  males  was  11 '3  days,  the  duration 
under  treatment  6*2  days  ;   the  average 

'  De  I'Emploie  dn  Nitrate  de  Potasse  i, 
haute  Dose  dans  le  Traitement  du  Rheiima- 
tisme  artlcnlaire.  (Bulletin  g^n  de  Th£rap. 
aoOt,  sept^mbre  et  octobre,  1843.) 

'  Med.-Chirar.  Trans,  vol.  zzzii. 
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duration  of  the  disease  in  thirty-one  fe- 
males was  15*7  days,  the  duration  under 
treatment  7 '3  days.  In  no  case  did  any 
lieart  disease  occur  after  the  patient  had 
taken  the  remedy  forty-eight  hours. 

The  plan  consists  in  administering  a 
dilute  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  in 
about  thirty-grain  doses,  every  four  hours, 
until  the  joint  symptoms  and  febrile  dis- 
turbance have  completely  disappeared. 
These  doses  produce  no  inconvenience 
either  to  the  stomach  or  bowels  ;  the  uri- 
nary- secretion  is  not  notably  increased, 
but  its  character  is  completely  altered, 
and  the  reaction  becomes  either  neutral 
or  alkaline  ;  it  usually  remains  clear,  but 
occasionally  gives  rise  to  a  deposition  of 
the  triple  phosphates.  Upon  the  heart 
the  alkaline  bicarbonate  acts  as  a  sedative, 
reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  some- 
times forty-eight  beats  in  the  minute,  but 
not  causing  any  faintness. 

When  a  patient  is  fully  under  the  alka- 
line treatment,  the  blood  is  distinctly 
altered,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin 
takes  place  more  slowly. 

Many  other  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism, 
some  of  which  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
enumerate :  lemon  juice  lias  been  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Ciraud  on 
the  Contment,  and  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
G.  O.  Bees.  It  is  usually  given  in  quan- 
tities of  fifom  three  to  eight  fluid  ounces 
each  day,  and  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a 
sedative  to  the  vascular  system.  It  is 
doubtless  a  fact  that,  under  its  use,  many 
cases  of  the  disease  rapidly  get  well,  but, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  this  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  curative  power, 
and  before  we  can  decide  upon  its  value, 
it  will  bo  necessary  to  have  the  tabulated 
results  of  a  large  number  of  trials  of  lemon 
juice,  and  to  compare  them  with  those 
obtained  from  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

Other  remedies  used,  either  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease  or  the  alleviation  of  certain 
of  its  symptoms,  are,  iodide  of  potassium, 
guaiacum,  aconite,  emetics,  purgatives, 
diaphoretics,  and  hot-air  baths. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  to  relieve 
the  obstinate  pains  which  linger  when  the 
acute  symptoms  have  passed  off,  and  more 
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and  their   curative  value    is   somewhat 
questionable. 

No  proof  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
value  of  a  free  administration  of  emetics 
or  purgatives ;  but  proper  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 

(since  its  introduction  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession  by  Strieker,  of  Berlin,  in 
1876,'  the  treatment  of  acute  Bheumatism 
with  salicylic  acid  has  received  much  com- 
mendation from  practitioners  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Amongst  those 
early  observing  its  eflScacy  have  been 
Traube,  Broadoent,  Maclagan,  See,  He- 
rard,  Beaumetz,  Jaccoud,  and  Lepine. 

The  doses  reported  by  Strieker  and  S6e 
were  large.  The  former  gave  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  every  hour  for  six  doses  ;  the 
latter,  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily,  in  five 
doses ;  or,  an  equivalent  amount,  two 
drachms  and  a  hall  of  salicylate  of  sodium. 
Other  practitioners,  however,  have  found 
that  smaller  quantities  will  answer  the 
desired  purpose ;  while  very  large  doses 
are  not  free  from  danger.  Empis  and 
Jaccoud  have  reported  cases  of  sudden 
death,  not  improbably  explained  by  exces- 
sive doses  of  the  drug.  Probably  ten 
grains  every  hour  for  five  or  six  hours 
will  usually  suffice  to  make  the  powerful 
impression  required.  After  that,  the  same 
or  a  less  amount  may  be  given  thrice 
daily,  until  convalescence  is  assured. 
Under  its  influence  two  or  three  days  will 
often  be  the  whole  period  of  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  Cardiac  complications 
are,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  less  fre- 
quent under  this  than  under  any  other 
treatment. 

Salicylic  acid  may  be  given  in  glj'cerin, 
or  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  the  aid  of 
citrate  of  ammonium.' 

Salicylate  of  sodium  is  generally  accepted 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  available  form 
of  combination  of  the  acid.  From  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  or  more  of  the 
salt  may  be  given  during  the  first  day  of 
treatment ;  with  diminished  doses  aiter- 
wards.  No  other  mode  of  treatment  of 
acute  Bheumatism  has,  as  yet,  received  so 
much  testimony  in  its  favor. — 11. 1 

Th-eatment  of  Heart,  Lung,  and  Brain 
Complications  in  Acute  Bheumalixm.  — 
Having  given  an  account  of  several  of  the 
more  imnortant  methods  of  treatine  rheu- 
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the  articular  inflammation  leads  to  but 
little  mischief,  and  that  the  joints  rapidly 
recover  their  healthy  state.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  different  in  the  case  of  the 
heart ;  for  there  is  a  great  disposition, 
both  in  the  endocardial  and  pericardial 
serous  membranes,  to  throw  out  lymph, 
which  may  lead  to  the  thickening  of  the 
valves  and  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium ;  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
no  little  moment  to  ascertain  whether  any 
plan  can  be  adopted  either  to  prevent 
such  mischief  supervening,  or  of  rapidly 
and  efficiently  checking  it  if  it  has  ahready 
taken  place. 

There  appears  to  be  every  probability 
that  the  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  heart  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  the  joints,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  structures  themselves  are 
of  a  somewhat  different  cliaracter,  and 
remedies  which  produce  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  joints  may  cause  a  decided  action 
upon  the  cardiac  tissues.  It  must  also 
not  be  forgotten  that  inflammation  lingers 
much  longer  in  the  heart,  and  is  modified 
by  the  incessant  movement  of  the  organ. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  cases  of 
pericarditis,  or  even  of  endocarditis,  to 
apply  leeches  over  the  canliac  region; 
and  tt  is  a  clinical  fact,  that  the  tightness 
of  the  chest  and  pain  are  decidedly  relieved 
by  their  application.  Although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  value  of  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  in  these  cases,  still  I 
believe  it  is  undoubted,  and  I  cannot  there- 
fore hesitate  to  recommend  it.  The  loss 
of  blood  need  not  be  large,  from  three  to 
twelve  leeches  are  generally  sufficient,  and 
the  bleeding  should  never  be  allowed  to 
produce  any  appreciable  weakening  of  the 

g&tient  Cuppiug  may  be  employed  in 
eu  of  leeches,  but  I  am  inclined  to  prefer 
the  slow  loss  of  blood  by  the  use  of  leeches, 
to  its  more  exp)editiou8  abstraction  by  the 
cupping-glass. 

Busters  applied  to  the  heart's  region 
are  also  of  much  value,  either  before  or 
after  the  application  of  leeches :  care 
diould  be  taken  by  previously  applying 
collodion  to  the  leech  bites,  and  covering 
the  sur&ce  of  the  plaster  with  tissue 
inper,  to  avoid  the  absorption  of  cautha- 
rimne,  and  the  production  of  renal  irrita- 
tion. Now  and  then,  if  there  be  much 
efliision  into  the  pericardium,  the  blister 
may  be  kept  open,  either  with  savine  oint- 
ment, episuastic  papers,  or  by  some  other 
means.  When  leeches  nave  not  been  pre- 
vioualy  employed,  the  above  precautions 
are  less  necessary.  The  simple  applica- 
tion of  a  blister  over  the  cardiac  r^ion  is 
productive  of  much  relief  to  the  patient, 
and  is  followed  by  a  decided  improvement 
in  both  the  heart's  movements  and  sounds. 

A  very  important  question  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cardiac  complications  relates 
to  the  value  of  mercurials.    It  has  been 


shown  that  the  mercurial  treatment  of 
the  joiut  affection  docs  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  ot  the  heart, 
and  it  onlv  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whether  this  metal  has  any  power  of  ar- 
resting inflammation  after  it  has  once 
ensued.  A  priori  it  appears  scarcely  prob- 
able that  a  remedy^  which  has  no  in- 
fluence in  preventing  inflammation,  should 
have  the  power  of  arresting  it  when  it  has 
already  commenced ;  but  as  the  mercurial 
treatment  is  strongly  advocated  in  such 
cases  even  by  some  who  do  not  consider  it 
as  a  preventive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
quire a  little  further  into  the  matter. 

A  few  years  since,  almost  every  prac- 
titioner would  have  given  this  drug,  and 
many  at  the  present  day  scarcely  dare 
omit  its  administration  ;  ror  it  is  supposed 
to  limit  and  control  the  inflammatory 
action,  and  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the 
products  which  have  been  thrown  out. 

During  the  time  of  great  febrile  excite- 
ment it  IS  very  difficult  to  get  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  it 
mar  be  that,  when  this  is  effected,  it  is 
rather  due  to  the  prior  abatement  of  the 
inflammation  than  from  the  influence  of 
the  metaL 

For  many  years  I  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  administering  calomel  in  cases  in 
which  inflammation  of  the  heart  was  pres- 
ent, but  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I 
have  not  done  so  as  frequently,  and  have 
seen  no  reason  to  regret  the  change  of 
practice :  the  cardiac  inflammation  ap- 
pears to  have  yielded  quite  as  readily,  and 
the  patient,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fever, 
has  not  had  to  suffer  from  ptyalism  in 
addition  to  debility. 

As  the  question  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  way  fully  settled,  it  must  be  left  to 
each  practitioner  to  follow  his  own  course, 
and  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  value 
of  the  mercurial  plan  of  treatment.  When 
it  is  adopted,  the  common  method  is  to 
give  calomel  in  doses  of  from  one-half 
grain  to  three  or  four  grains,  every  four 
or  six  hours,  usually  combined  with  a 
small  amount  of  opium,  to  prevent  the 
purgative  action  of  the  mercurial.  If 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  pro- 
ducing the  eftect  upon  the  gums,  then  in- 
unction is  often  had  recourse  to,  and  this 
may  be  practised  by  causing  a  drachm 
or  so  of  the  blue  ointment  (ungucntum 
hydrarg3rri)  to  be  rubbed  thoroughly  into 
the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  or 
into  the  axilla ;  sometimes  a  blistered  sur- 
face over  the  heart's  region  is  dres8<'d 
with  the  mercurial,  instead  of  the  green 
ointment.  I  have  frequently  adopted  this 
latter  method,  and  should  prefer  it,  if 
mercurials  are  employed  at  all :  it  may  be 
that  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  metal  is  ' 
produced  upon  the  tissues  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  blister,  l>efore  the  general 
I  system  becomes  affected  by  it. 
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Daring  the  whole  course  of  treatment 
of  the  cardiac  intlammatioD,  the  plan 
thought  to  be  most  advantageous  for  the 
joint  affection  should  be  steadily  perse- 
vered with,  as  anytiiing  which  favors  the 
abatement  of  the  systematic  disease  must 
also  relieve  the  internal  complications. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment to  insist  upon  the  most  complete 
quiet ;  constant  movement  of  the  organ 
must  necessarily  take  place,  but  every- 
thing should  be  shunned  which  increases 
this  movement,  or  adds  to  the  work  which- 
the  heart  has  to  perform.  All  chance  of 
mental  agitation,  as  well  as  bodily  exer- 
tion, should  therefore  be  strictly  avoided. 

After  the  inflammation  has  subsided, 
the  heart  is  generally  left  in  an  irritable 
state  ;  to  allay  this,  a  belladonna  plaster 
is  useful,  and  the  administration  of  small 
doses  or  digitalis,  combined  with  some 
salt  of  iron.  More  or  less  aneemia  is 
always  produced  during  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  this  tends  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  of  the  heart ;  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  ferruginous  preparations. 

If  the  pleurse  become  inflamed  during 
the  progress  of  acute  rheumatism,  the 
affection  may  be  treated  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  pericarditis  ;  leeches  and 
blisters  may  be  prescribed,  and  calomel 
and  opium  given,  if  considered  of  value 
by  the  practitioner ;  and  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  management  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  complications  which  now 
and  then  arise. 

Local  Treatment  in  Aade  Rheumatism. — 
In  the  majority  of  cases  little  or  no  local 
treatment  is  needed;  the  affected  joints 
should  be  protected  by  some  light  cover- 
ing, as  cotton-wool,  flannel,  or  even  a 
light  handkerchief— but  nothing  further 
is  called  for :  but  now  and  then  the  pain 
is  so  excessive,  or  the  patient  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  it,  as  to  render  it  desirable  that 
some  direct  application  should  be  made 
use  of.  Hot-water  fomentations  may  be 
first  tried,  but  if  not  found  sufficient,  bel- 
ladonna may  be  added ;  a  very  convenient 
preparation  for  the  purpose  is  the  liniment 
of  the  British  Pliarmacopoeia,  which  may 
be  either  sprinkled  upon  the  hot  flannel, 
or  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk 
of  hot  water,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  lint,  taking  care  to  prevent  evap- 
oration by  oil-silk  or  some  other  imper- 
meable tissue.  A  solution  of  atropia,  or 
atropia  combined  with  morphia,  forms  a 
very  clean  and  elegant  8uh»titute.  The 
extracts  of  belladonna,  henbane,  conium, 
and  aconite  have  been  recommended,  as 
also  the  tincture  of  opium  and  decoction 
of  poppy-heads. 

Alkalies  and  salines  have  also  been  ex- 
tolled as  topical  remedies  in  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  Dr.  Basham  has  employed  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  Dr.  Ful- 
ler one  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda. 


Leeches  have  sometimes  been  used  to  the 
inflamed  joints:  I  have  never  seen  occa- 
sion for  their  employment  in  genuine 
rheumatic  fever. 

Blisters  applied  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
inflamed  joints  have  been  highly  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Dechilly  and  others ;  l)r.  Mar- 
tin-holon  made  a  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1850,  and  in 
the  discussion  which  ensued  it  was  stated, 
that  the  treatment  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  quicken  the  Subsidence  of  the  in- 
flammation in  the  joints.  Dr.  Herbert 
Davies  has  recently  revived  the  u«e  of 
free  blistering,  and  orders  armlets,  wrist- 
lets, and  even  flngerlets  of  blister  plaster, 
at  the  time  when  the  inflammation  is 
most  acute ;  he  recommends  linseed-meal 
poultices  to  be  subsequently  applied,  in 
order  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  serum  ; 
he  places  these  blisters  entirely  around 
the  affected  limbs,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
knees,  orders  them  of  at  least  three  inches 
in  width,  regarding  any  slight  strangury 
which  may  arise  as  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  benefit  afforded  by  the 
free  vesication. 

According  to  Dr.  Davies,  the  blister 
treatment  causes  a  speedy  diminution  in 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  rapid  subsid- 
ence of  the  joint  affection,  and  lessens  the 
liability  to  cardiac  inflammation  ;  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  removal  of  the 
blisters,  the  urine  is  stated  to  become  alka- 
line in  reaction.  Dr.  Davies's  results  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  appear  to  be 
favorable. 

Quino-alkaline  Treatment. — During  the 
last  ten  years,  since  the  publication  of  his 
paper  on  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism 
with  large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
the  writer  has  made  a  very  extensive  use 
of  the  following  plan,  from  which  he  thinks 
he  has  obtained  more  valuable  results 
than  from  any  other ;  it  may  be  termed 
the  quino-alkaline  treatment,  and  is  thus 
practised  :  Sulphate  of  quinine  is  ordered 
to  be  rubbed  up  with  a  solution  of  bicar^ 
bonate  of  potash,  to  which  a  little  muci- 
lage and  some  aromatic,  as  tincture  of 
cardamoms  or  spirit  of  chloroform,  is  sub- 
sequently added;  each  ounce-and-half 
dose  contains  five  grains  of  the  quinine 
and  thirty  grains  of  the  potash  salt,  the 
quinine  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  car- 
bonate. To  the  adult  the  above  dose  is 
given  each  four  hours,  and  persevered 
with  until  the  joint  affection  and  febrile 
disturbance  have  completely  abated. 
When  the  quino-alkaline  treatment  wag 
first  made  use  of,  a  few  days  were  allowed 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  alkali  alone,  and 
then  the  quinine  was  added,  but  of  late 
the  quinine  has  been  given  from  the  first ; 
it  neither  increases  the  thirst  nor  the 
furred  state  of  the  tongue,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart  is  to  lower  its  pulsa- 
tions,  but   not   to  weaken   them,— and 
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hence,  when  peri-  and  endo-  carditis  are 
present,  its  employment  is  not  contra- 
uidicated.  If  cardiac  complications  exist, 
local  depletion  and  counter-irritation  may 
be  made  use  of. 

In  the  subacute  forms  of  articular  rheu- 
matism, the  same  plan  may  be  employed, 
but  in  a  milder  form ;  that  is,  the  doses 
may  be  smaller,  or  fewer  in  number. 

If  desired,  the  citrate  of  potash,  or  some 
other  alkaline  salt  with  a  vegetable  acid, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  bicarbonate : 
when  Irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
present,  the  bicarbonate  appears  to  act  as 
a  valuable  sedative,  but  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  constipation,  the  citrate  or 
tartrate  may  be  advantageously  given, 
care  being  teken  that  absorption  of  the 
salt  be  not  too  much  prevented  by  its 
action  on  the  bowels. 

The  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  may  be 
added  to  the  quino-alkaline  draught  after 
a  time,  and  often  with  much  advantage  if 
any  amount  of  anseuiia  is  present. 

Although  the  results  obtained  from  a 
large  number  of  trials  liave  not  yet  been 
tabulated,  the  writer  feels  assured  that 
the  above  treatment  is  much  more  effica- 
cious than  the  simple  alkaline  plan,  that 
there  is  &r  less  tendency  to  the  occurrence 
of  relapses,  and  that  the  patient  is  left  in 
a  more  satisfactory  condition  after  the 
cessation  of  the  febrile  disturbance. 

Diet  and  Segimen  in  Rheumatism. — In 
acute  rheumatism,  when  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance   runs    high,   food  can  only   be 
advantageously  given  in  the  liquid  form  : 
it  is,  however,  important  to  sustain  the 
strength  of  the  body  as  much  as  possible, 
and  tor  this  purpose  milk,  if  it  can   be 
assimilated,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
nourishment,  as  it  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  repairing  the  waste  of 
the  system.    If  milk  in  an  undiluted  state 
is  too  heavy,  it  may  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  measure  of  soda  water.     Besides 
milk,  beef-tea,  mutton  and  other  meat 
broths,  and  jellies,  may  be  given.    It  is 
desirable    also  to    introduce   a   certain 
amount  of  amylaceous  and   saccharine 
matters  into  the  system ;  hence  arrow- 
toot,  made  with  water,  milk,  or  beef-tea, 
may     be     administered.      Soda    water, 
lemonade  made  with  cream  of  tartar  or 
citrate  of  potash,  and  flavored  with  lemon, 
toast  and  water,  or  plain  water,  may  be 
employed    to    allay    thirst.      Alcoholic 
stimuUmts    are   seldom    needed    in  the 
young  subject,  unless  there  is  great  de- 
pression from  the  presence  of  serious  car- 
diac mischief :  wine,  in  true  Bheumatism, 
has  no  tendency  to  keep  up  the  specific 
iaflammatory  action. 

Ad  the  fever  abates,  and  the  power  of 
the  digestive  organs  returns,  the  diet  may 
be  impaired ;  at  first  bread,  light  pud- 
dings, then  white  fish,  fowl,  and  afler- 
waids  ordinary  meat :  but  care  must  be 


taken  that  the  stomach  be  not  distended 
nor  the  system  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  food  incapable  of  being  digested. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Bheumatism,  lx>th  in  its  acute 
and  subacute  varieties,  the  great  object 
should  be  to  sustain  as  much  as  possible 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  for  by  this 
means  the  duration  of  the  disease  is 
diminished,  and  the  subsequent  recovery 
rendered  less  tedious. 

During  the  height  of  the  malady,  when 
the  skin  is  freely  perspiring,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  sur&ce  to  be 
suddenly  cooled ;  for  although  the  free 
action  of  the  skin  does  not  appear  to  give 
relief  to  the  pains,  yet  a  sudden  cliecK  to 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious,  and  may 
lead  to  metastatic  action. 

Individuals  who  have  once  sufiered  from 
rheumatic  fever  »hould  be  extremely  care- 
ful as  to  their  clothing  ;  they  should  al- 
ways be  completely  clad  in  flannel,  which 
may  vary  in  thickness  at  difi'erent  times 
of  the  year ;  the  feet  should  be  kept  warm, 
and  every  precaution  ta.ken  to  avoid  a 
uhill. 


B,  MuscuLAB  Rheumatism. 

Definition. — An  aflTection  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  of  an  inflammatory  nature 
(?),  but  unaccompanied  with  swelUng, 
heat,  redness,  or  febrile  disturbance. 

Synonyms. — Designated  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  affected  muscles. 
Lumbago,  Torticollis,  Pleurodynia,  &c.  ; 
termed  also  Myositis,  Myo-rheumatism, 
and  Myodynia. '  [Myalgia,  Inman.' — U.j 

History.— By  British  writers  this  dis- 
ease is  often  included,  with  other  aflTec- 
tions,  under  chronic  rheumatism,  a  name 
manifestly  incorrect,  as  the  malady  often 
assumes  an  acute  character.  On  the  Con- 
tinent some  authors  have  claimed  for  it  a 
separate  existence,  and  the  disease  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  chronic  form 
of  articular  rheumatism,  seeing  that  its 
pathology  is  different. 

Description  of  Mttsculab  Rheuma- 
tism.— Muscular  rheumatism  usually  com- 
mences as  an  acute  disease,  but  has  a 
considerable  tendency  to  assume  a  chronic 
form  :  it  may  affect  any  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  but  is  prone  to  attack  certain 
sets  rather  than  others.  The  seizures  are 
ftequently  sudden ;  sometimes,  for  exam- 
ple, a  patient  awakes  in  the  morning  and 
finds  himself  incapable  of  turning  in  bed 


['  Dr.  Inman  applied  the  term  myalgia, 
however,  to  pain  of  any  origin,  located  in  the 
mnsoles,  inolnding,  therefore,  that  resulting 
from  over-fatigue,  &o. — H.] 
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or  of  twisting  the  neck,  and  the  attempt 
to  do  80  gives  exquisite  pain.  If  the  aft'ec- 
tion  is  very  acute,  he  may  suffer  pain  even 
when  quiet,  for  the  muscles  are  often  in- 
voluntarily thrown  into  a  state  of  spasm  ; 
iu  the  less  severe  forms  the  patient  may 
be  comparatively  comfortable  when  at 
rest,  but  on  the  least  movement  he  ex- 
periences agony  by  the  paroxysm  thereby 
excited.  On  examining  the  seat  of  suffer- 
ing, no  external  phenomena  are  visible, 
but  there  may  be  slight  tenderness  on 
pressure ;  there  is  also  a  freedom  from 
febrile  excitement,  at  least  at  the  onset  of 
an  attack,  but  as  it  progresses,  thirst,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  heat  of  skin  may  ensue, 
probably  due  simply  to  the  continuance  of 
the  pain,  aud  the  loss  of  sleep  thereby  oc- 
casioned. In  muscular  rheumatism  the 
pulse  is  but  little  affected,  and  the  urinary 
secretion  preserves  its  normal  state.  A 
very  important  feature  in  this  disease  is 
the  absence  of  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
so  characteristic  of  the  articular  affection. 
In  the  acute  stages  the  symptoms  increase 
towards  evening,  and  are  augmented  by 
heat;  but  when  the  disease  becomes 
chronic,  the  pain  is  not  unfrequently  re- 
lieved by  its  application. 

The  duration  of  acute  muscular  rheu- 
matism is  generally  short,  usually  not 
more  than  a  few  days,  seldom  exceeding 
a  week :  but  when  its  intensity  has  be- 
come mitisated,  it  often  proves  tedious, 
and  may  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time ;  it  is  also  apt  to  be  again 
lighted  up,  if  the  patient  be  exposed  to 
any  of  its  exciting  causes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  muscular 
rheumatism  are  as  follows : — 

Lumbago  (lumbodynia),  when  the  lai^e 
masses  of  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  spine 
in  the  lumbar  region  are  implicated. 
When  acute  it  renders  the  patient  utterly 
helpless ;  the  most  intense  agony  is  in- 
duced on  the  slightest  attempt  to  rise  in 
bed,  or  even  to  turn  in  any  direction. 

'Jwtieollis  (cervicodynia,  or  crick  in  the 
neck)  is  a  term  applied  when  the  raus<-le8 
on  one  side  of  the  neck  are  affected.  The 
patient  is  compelled  to  hold  his  head  awry, 
in  order  to  relax  the  muscles.  Sometimes 
the  sterno-mastoid  is  principally  impli- 
cated, sometimes  the  disease  extends  to  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

When  some  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
are  the  seat  of  the  malady,  the  affection  is 
called  Intercostal  Rheumatism  (pleurody- 
nia) :  the  symptoms  are  pain  in  some  part 
of  the  chest,  rendered  intense  by  the  act 
of  breathing,  but  relieved  by  such  pres- 
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'  Scapulodynia,  Dorsodynia,  Cephalodvnia, 
'  according  as  the  muscles  about  the  shoul- 
I  ders,  or  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine, 
!  or  those  of  the  head,  are  particularly  im- 
i  plicated. 

I  As  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
capable  of  taking  on  morbid  action,  these 
names  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ; 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  the  tongue,  pharynx,  dia- 
phragm, are  stated  to  be  sometimes  impli- 
cated; and  even  some  of  the  involuntary 
muscles,  as  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach, 
intestines,  and  uterus,  appear  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  disease. 

Causes  of  Musctjlau  Rheumatism. 
— These  may  be  divided  into  1st,  those 
dependent  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and,  2d,  those  which  are  altogether 
external. 

Cattses  dependent  on  the  Individual. — 
True  muscular  rheumatism  is  seldom  seen 
in  very  young  subjects ;  it  generally  oc- 
curs after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  more 
commonly  in  full  adult  age. 

One  attack  of  the  disease  engenders  a 
liability  to  its  return,  as  is  the  case  with 
articular  rheumatism. 

Individuals  of  a  gouty  habit  are  fre- 
quently attacked  with  a  muscular  affec- 
tion, which  cannot  well  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  muscular  rheumatism. 

Causes  external  and  indejiendent  of  the 
Individual. — The  only  external  causes  of 
muscular  rheumatism  appear  to  be  cold 
and  damp,  more  especially  if  combined 
with  an  over-use  of  the  muscles :  lumbago, 
for  example,  is  often  produced  by  strain- 
ing the  lumbar  region  ;  and  cold  draughts 
of  air.  as  from  a  partially  open  window 
will  frequently  prove  the  exciting  cause 
of  an  attack  of  torticollis. 

Pathology  of  Muscular  Rheuma- 
tism.— The  nature  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism is  usually  regarded  as  closely 
allied  to  articular  rheumatism,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  symptoms  being  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  struc- 
tures which  are  affected  in  the  two  dis- 
eases. Some  reasonable  doubt  may,  how- 
ever, be  entertained  of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion,  for  the  following  reasons :  If 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  muscular 
affection  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  articu- 
lar, the  heart  would  probably  become  in- 
flamed in  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
cases ;  but  it  is  not  so :  and  again,  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  peculiar  secretion 
from  the  skin,  so  marked  in  articular 
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explain  the  true  nature  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism. 

Diagnosis  of  Muscular  Rheuma- 
tism. —  Acute  intercostal  rheumatism 
may  be  mistaken  either  for  pleurisy,  or 
for  a  neuralgic  affection  so  frequent  in 
hysterical  subjects :  from  the  former  it 
may  be  separated  by  the  absence  of  the 
friction  sound  and  other  signs  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  ;  from  the  latter,  by 
the  absence  of  well-marked  spinal  tender- 
ness. It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  chronic  form  of  muscular 
rheumatism  from  the  dull  pains  arising 
from  other  causes,  as  from  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  the  presence  of  metallic 
poisons  in  the  system— especially  lead 
and  mercury — and  likewise  the  poison  of 
svphilis ;  also  from  ordinary  intlammation 
of  the  muscular  tissue.  Lumbago  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  painful  aifection  of  the 
loins,  arisiug  from  calculi  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  history  is 
usually  sufficient,  in  each  instance,  to  en- 
able us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Proonosis  of  Muscular  Rheu- 
XATisx.  —  Muscular  rheumatism,  al- 
though difficult  to  cure,  is  not  attended 
with  serious  results  ;  there  is  not  the  fear 
of  cardiac  inflammation,  the  great  source 
of  danger  in  articular  rheumatism.  The 
sdatica  arising  from  lumbago  is  often 
both  painful  and  obstinate. 

Trkatment  of  Muscular  Rheu- 
matism.— In  the  acute  stages  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  especially  in  lumbago,  local 
depletion,  generalljr  by  cupping,  is  re- 
sorted to.  That  this  remedy  gives  tem- 
porary relief,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
iHit  whether  it  be  necessary  or  not  is  an- 
other question.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  seldom  or  never  called  for,  and  that 
the  same  relief  may  be  obtained  from 
other  topii^al  applications  which  are  less 
open  to  objection.  Hot  fomentations  are 
very  valuable ;  as,  for  example,  spongio- 
piUne,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  ap- 
plied either  alone  or  sprinkled  with 
tincture  of  opium,  or  the  liniment  of  bel- 
ladonna, or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
When  the  affection  becomes  more  chronic, 
'then  a  thinner  pi  line  Ughtly  sprinkled 
with  belladonna  liniment,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 


proves  very  useful,  acting  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving 
Eain  by  the  anodyne  properties  of  the  bel- 
Ldonna. 

Turpentine   fomentations,    or   stupes, 
may  be  substituted  in  some  instances  for 
I  the  above  applications. 

Occasionally  blisters  are  applied,  and  if 
'  the  affection  prove  obstinate,  they  may 
j  be  kept  open,  with  the  addition  of  mor- 
phia or  some  other  anodyne. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have  been 
employed  in  cases  of  muscular  rheuma- 
tism are  numerous.  When  the  affection 
is  acute  and  recent,  benefit  often  arises 
from  the  use  of  salines,  which  act  on  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  and  alter  the  state  of 
the  blood.  From  my  own  experience  I 
should  recommend  the  acetate  of  ammonia 
in  large  doses,  combined  with  some  alka- 
line salt,  as  the  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
and  with  the  addition  of  iodide  of^  potas- 
sium. The  time,  however,  soon  arrives 
for  the  use  of  some  medicinal  agent,  as 
quinine,  which  exerts  a  marked  action 
upon  the  nervous  system  ;  and  this  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  the 
other  remedies.  Sometimes  large  doses 
of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  are  use- 
ful ;  and  in  cases  which  occur  in  gouty 
habits,  colchicum  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  medicines,  may  be  prescribed 
with  much  benefit. 

When  the  disease  becomes  chronic, 
medicines  which  increase  the  capillary 
circulation  are  generally  useful :  guaiacum 
stands  at  the  bead  of  the  list,  and  may  be 
given  either  in  substance  or  as  the  am- 
moniated  tincture ;  after  guaiacum  fol- 
lows sassafras,  mezereon,  turpentines, 
resins,  and  balsams. 

Sulphur  in  small  doses  is  frequently  of 
much  advantage,  and  it  can  be  adminis- 
tered iu  substance  or  in  the  form  of  the 
sulphur  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Aix 
in  bavoy,  or  Bareges. 

Arsenic  is  likewise  occasionally  adopted 
as  a  remedy  in  long-standing,  obstinate 
cases. 

When  the  pain  has  subsided,  friction 
and  electricity  are  often  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  stifiuess  and  to  re- 
store tone  and  activity  to  the  muscles. 

The  diet  should  be  generous,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  stimulants ;  the  pa- 
tient should  be  warmly  clad  in  fiannel, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  avoid 
chills. 
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GONORRHCEAL  RHEUMATISM. 

By  Bernard  Edward  Brodhurst,  F.R.C.S. 


The  aflfection  which  is  known  as  Gonor- 
rhceal  Bheumatism  consists  of  inflamma- 
tion of  and  about  tlie  joints,  following  upon 
urethral  irritation,  and  preceded  tor  the 
most  part  by  a  muco-purulent  urethral 
discharge. 

Swediaur  and  Monteg^ia  are  said  to 
have  described  this  affection,  and  to  have 
published  cases  illustrative  of  the  disease; 
but  there  is  not  anything  to  be  found  in 
their  writings  which  entitles  them  to  the 
merit  which  has  been  claimed  for  them  ; 
and  indeed  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  disease  does  not  seem 
to  have  oeen  recognized  until  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentioned  it  in  his  lectures.  Mr. 
South  says:  ''Gonorrhoea!  Rheumatism 
and  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia  were,  I  be- 
lieve, tirst  mentioned  publicly  by  Astley 
Cooper,  and  the  first  of  these  affections  he 
considers  is  not  an  infrequent  disease ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  previously 
ol)served  by  the  elder  Cline,  for,  in  reply 
to  the  question  put  to  him  by  Cooper, 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  rheumatism 
produced  from  gonorrhcea,  he  said,  '  Sev- 
eral times.' "' 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  given  some 

Eathological  account  of  this  disease,  and 
aving  described  its  nature,  he  continues 
thus : — "The  disease  is  usually  described 
under  the  name  of  Gonorrhoeal  Rheuma- 
tism, though  it  is  plain,  from  the  course 
of  its  symptoms  and  from  the  effects  of 
remedies,  that  it  differs  from  ordinary 
rheumatism  in  many  essential  circum- 
stances, and  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that,  while  it  occurs  in  most  in- 
stances as  a  consequence  of  gonorrhosa,  it 
may  take  place  quite  independently  of 
gonorrhoeal  infection.'" 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  the  following 
case  : — "  An  American  gentleman  came 
to  me  with  a  gonorrhoea,  and  after  he  l»ad 
told  me  his  ^ory,  I  smiled,  and  said,  'Do 
80  and  so,'  particularizing  the  treatment, 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  better ;  but  he 


eyes,  and  in  a  few  days  after  I  shall  have 
rheumatism  in  the  joints.  I  do  not  say 
this  from  the  experience  of  one  gonorrhoea 
only,  but  from  that  of  two,  and  on  each 
occasion  I  was  afflicted  in  this  manner.' 
I  begged  him  to  be  careful  to  prevent  any 
gonorrhoeal  matter  coming  in  contact  with 
Uie  eye,  which  he  said  he  would.  Tliree 
days  after  this  I  called  on  him,  and  he 
said,  '  Now  you  observe  what  I  told  you 
a  day  or  two  ago  is  true. '  He  had  a  green 
shade  on,  and  there  was  ophthalmia  of 
each  eye.  In  three  days  more  he  sent  for 
me  rather  earlier  than  usual  for  a  pain  in 
his  left  knee  ;  it  was  stiff  and  inflamed.  I 
onlered  some  applications,  and  soon  aSiei 
the  right  knee  became  affected  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  ophthalmia  was  with 
great  difficulty  cured,  and  the  rheumatism 
continued  many  weeks  afterwards." 

That  which  is  here  so  graphically  re- 
lated may  be  observed  in  almost  every 
instance  of  Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ophthal- 
mia, it  is  exactly  the  manner  in  which 
every  first  attack  of  Gonorrhoeal  Rheuma- 
tism arises  and  proceeds.  Gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  is  much  less  frequently  ob- 
served than  gonorrhoeal  articular  rheuma- 
tism :  probably  it  does  not  occur  more 
than  once  in  a  dozen  instances  of  Gonor- 
rhceal  Rheumatism. 

Gonorrhoea  then  being  established,  one 
or  more  joints  become,  in  the  course  of 
ten  days  to  three  weeks,  stiff,  painful,  and 
swollen,  the  patient  having,  perhaps,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  weather,  sitting  or 
walking  in  wet  clothes,  or  to  a  draught  of 
cold  air.  At  the  same  time  the  feet  may 
be  painful  and  the  conjunctivae  inflamed ; 
there  will  be  considerable  fever,  with  dry 
skin  and  a  furred  tongue.  Probably,  as 
the  articular  inflammation  increases,  the 
urethral  discharge  will  diminish  ;  again  it 
will  become  more  abundant,  and  at  length 
cease  or  degenerate  into  a  gleet. 

The  first  attack  of  Gonorrhoeal  Rheu- 
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are  proportioaate  to  the  plethora  which 
may  exist.  In  the  young  and  plethoric 
the  intlammation  is  of  an  acute  character, 
and  lymph  is  for  the  most  part  depositee! 
on  the  synovial  membranes,  giving  rise  to 
false  ankylosis ;  whereas,  in  the  debili- 
tated, serum  will  probably  alone  be  eflUsed. 
In  both  cases  the  joints  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  ;  in  the  former  through  the  de- 
posit of  lymph  and  the  production  of  &l8e 
ankylosis,  and  in  the  latter  through  the 
destruction  of  cartilage. 

The  joint  having  become  inflamed,  a 
large  effusion  of  serum  lakes  place  into 
the  synovial  cavity  ;  but,  though  there 
may  be  great  tension,  suppuration  never 
occurs.  Absorption  of  the  eflfhsed  serum 
takes  place,  and  the  joint  may  resume  its 
healthy  action.  The  limb  remains  in  a 
semi-flexed  position  during  the  period  of 
effhsion  into  the  joint ;  for  in  the  flexed 
position  of  the  limb  the  surrounding 
structures  are  somewhat  relaxed,  and 
consequently  they  yield  to  the  bulging 
membrane  with  its  contained  fluid.  When, 
however,  the  hip  is  inflamed,  the  limb  re- 
mains much  more  extended  than  in  ordi- 
nary hip-joint  disease. 

The  knee  is  more  frequently  affected 
than  any  other  joint,  being  a  large  and 
complicated  joint,  and  less  protected  by 
muscle  from  atmospheric  influence. 

After  the  first  attack  of  this  disease,  the 
patient  is  exceedingly  liable  to  a  recur- 
rence of  it.  Usually  the  second  attack  is, 
as  the  first,  the  result  of  gonorrhoea  and 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  But,  although 
Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism  will  now  almost 
certainly  be  excited  by  a  specific  discharge, 
any  urethral  discliarge  or  urethral  irrita- 
tion would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  re-ex- 
cite the  disease  when  the  patient  has  once 
suffered  from  it. 

On  this  second  occasion  probably  the 
inflammation  will  be  less,  but  the  Joints 
will  be  longer  in  recovering  mobility,  and 
one  or  more  will  possibly  remain  anky- 
losed.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  relates  the 
case  of  a  patient  who  suffered  from  four 
attacks  of  this  disease  in  the  course  of 
some  few  years,  in  whom  he  says  that 
"inflammation  of  the  urethra  was  in  all 
of  them  the  first  symptom,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  after- 
wards by  inflammation  of  the  S3rnovial 
membranes  and  swelling  of  nearly  all  the 


length  cease,  and  the  joint  will  resume  its 
normal  condition  both  in  regard  of  size 
and  motion. 

Each  attack  is  more  virulent  in  its  cha- 
racter than  the  preceding,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  debility  of  the  patient.  The 
female  seldom  suffers  from  this  disease, 
but  whenever  I  have  observed  an  instance, 
it  has  always  terminated  in  ankylosis. 

When  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  occurs, 
the  conjunctiva,  sclerotic,  and  iris  may  all 
become  affected.  It  is  not  for  the  most 
part  a  severe  form  of  ophthalmia,  and  it 
readily  yields  to  treatment. 

Although  the  effusion  into  a  joint  may 
be  very  considerable,  dislocation  never 
occurs,  and  in  this  point  the  disease  dif- 
fers widely  ftom  ordinarj'  rheumatism, 
where  the  tendency  is  for  the  articular 
surfaces  to  become  more  or  less  displaced; 
but  in  this  disease  ankylosis  is  induced 
rather  than  dislocation. 

In  no  case  that  I  have  met  with  has 
there  been  so  much  efihsion  into  the  joints, 
and  so  much  pain,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance ;  neither  have  I  met  with  a  case 
where  the  patient  enjoyed  such  redundant 
health.  A  dark-haired  young  man,  who 
was  attached  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  our 
regiments  serving  in  a  tropical  climate, 
had  contracted  gonorrhoea,  and  having 
laid  himself  down  on  a  low  broad  wall  he 
fell  asleep,  and  so  remained  for  some 
hours,  and  until  after  sunset.  He  awoke 
in  great  pain,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
this  pain  was  spread  all  over  the  body, 
but  especially  it  was  felt  in  one  hip :  here, 
however,  the  pain  was  so  acute  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  removed 
to  bed.  Besides  the  hip,  the  shoulders, 
knee,  and  ankle  became  affected ;  but  in 
none  of  these  joints  was  the  inflammation 
so  acute  as  in  the  hip,  and  they  all  passed 
through  this  inflammatory  condition  with- 
out material  injury,  and  recovered  per- 
fectly. In  the  hip  the  eflhsion  was  so 
great  that  it  was  thought  suppuration 
must  take  place :  the  swelling,  however, 
subsided  at  length,  leaving  the  joint  stiff 
and  immovable.  Until  this  effusion  was 
removed  he  suffered  an  agony  of  pain. 

Occasionally  the  urethral  discharge  al- 
ternates with  articular  inflammation,  or 
it  degenerates  into  a  gleety  discharge, 
while  the  articular  inflammation  assumes 
a  chronic  character.     Thus,  a  young  Jew, 
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days.    All  the  other  jointe  recovered  welL 
The  gleet  remained  for  many  weeks. 

The  articular  inflammation  appears  to 
be  of  a  more  iniurious  character  when  a 
second  or  third  attack  of  Gonorrhceal 
Bheumatism  occurs.  The  first  attack 
may  leave  no  trace  behind ;  but  a  subse- 
quent attack  seldom  fails  to  do  so :  it  may 
cripple  the  patient  for  life,  as  happened  in 
the  following  case  of  a  young  man,  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  of  a  somewhat  strumous 
diathesis.    In  this  patient  gonorrhoea  ap- 

f  eared  on  the  seventh  day  after  infection, 
n  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  knees  be- 
came painful  and  swollen,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  this  state  for  about  two  months, 
when  the  inflammatory  condition  sub- 
sided, and  the  joints  resumed  their  nor- 
mal condition.  Two  months  after  this 
first  attack  had  disappeared,  he  was  again 
infected  with  gonorrhoea.  In  ten  davs 
several  joints  became  inflamed,  as  the 
right  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  as 
well  as  the  hips,  the  knees,  the  ankles,  the 
shoulders,  the  elbows,  and  the  thumbs. 
The  upper  limbs  and  the  ankles  recovered 
well  and  regained  their  mobility,  but  the 
hips,  knees,  and  the  jaw  became  anky- 
losed. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  case,  in 
which,  after  several  attacks  of  Gonorrhceal 
Rheumatism,  the  disease  was  again  set  up 
without  urethral  discharge  appearing.  A 
gentleman,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  ac- 
quired gonorrhoea,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  pain  and  swelling  of  the  knees. 
The  urethral  discharge  appeared  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  some  few  days  later  sy- 
novitis supervened  with  great  efiusion 
into  the  knee-joints.  The  skin  was  hot 
and  dry,  and  he  suffered  acutely,  so  that 
every  movement  was  attended  with  much 
pain.  The  urethral  discharge  continued 
for  two  months,  and  then  ceased  entirely, 
and  the  swelling  and  stif&iess  of  the  knees 
also  at  length  disappeared,  having  lasted 
for  three  montlis.  After  another  interval 
of  three  months  this  individual  was  again 
affected  with  gonorrhoja.  The  urethral 
discharge  again  appeared  on  the  seventh 
dav,  and  it  continued  for  two  months. 
After  some  days  the  left  hip-joint  became 
inflamed,  as  well  as  the  ankle  and  tarsal 
joints.  This  attack  was  of  a  much  more 
severe  character  than  the  former  one— the 
eflfhsion  was  greater  and  the  pain  more 
acute.  After  a  period  of  ten  months  my 
patient  was  able  to  walk  with  the  help  of 
sticks.  Stifftiess  and  a  painful  condition 
of  the  limbs  continued  yet,  however,  for 


from  this  attack  of  articular  inflammation. 
Now,  both  hips,  both  ankles,  and  one 
knee  became  inflamed,  and  he  also  suf- 
fered from  ophttialmia.  Ankylosis  did 
not  occur,  but  there  was  a  certam  amount 
of  stifltaess  of  the  joints  which  prevented 
him  from  rising  after  he  had  been  seated 
for  some  hours.  About  six  months  after 
he  was  able  to  walk  about,  he  married. 
Painful  attempts  were  made  to  consum- 
mate the  marriage,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  :  Dr.  Lever  discovered  that  oc- 
clusion of  the  vagina  had  taken  place.  At 
this  time,  namely  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  marriage,  articular  innammation 
recurred.  There  was  now,  however,  no 
urethral  discharge  whatever.  But  the 
articular  inflammation  proceeded,  and  at 
length  produced  ankylosis  of  every  joint 
in  succession ;  so  that  in  five  years  the 
whole  skeleton  was  implicated :  the  atlas 
was  ankylosed  together  with  the  axis,  and 
in  consequence  the  head  could  not  be 
moved  ;  and  all  the  vertebrse  were  anky- 
losed together ;  and  the  hips,  knees,  an- 
kles, shoulders,  elbows,  wrists,  and  jaw 
were  so  firmly  fixed  that  no  movement 
whatever  could  be  obtained. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  difiease 
has  been  for  some  time  under  treatment 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  points  :  Edward 

G ,  aged  46,  having  been  treated  as 

an  out-patient  by  Dr.  William  Ogle  for 
some  time,  was  at  length  admitted  into 
Fitzwilliam  Ward,  on  account  of  effusion 
into  and  great  thickening  about  the  knee- 
joint.  The  left  wrist  was  firmly  anky- 
losed, and  the  spine  in  its  entire  length 
was  motionless — ankylosis  of  all  the  ver- 
tebrse having  taken  place.  The  ribs  also 
were  ankylosed,  and  the  breathinjj  in  con- 
sequence was  purely  diaphragmatic. 

In  the  year  1855  (thirteen  years  prior 
to  his  second  admission),  he  was  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Wilson's,  in  Cambridge  Ward,  for 
Gonorrhoea!  Rheumatism. 

Three  months  before  he  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  he  was  exposed  in  the 
hunting-field,  being  a  groom,  to  wet  and 
cold,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  sufler- 
ing  from  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  He 
was  admitted  with  pain  in  the  feet  and 
shoulders,  in  the  right  elbow,  and  over 
the  clavicles  ;  but  at  this  time  the  gonor- 
rhoea! discharge  had  stopped. 

Since  that  period  he  has  never  suffered 
ftom  gonorrhoea  ;  but  he  has  had  pain  in 
various  joints,  and  gradually  his  back  and 
neck  have  become  stiff,  as  well  as  the  left 
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Tbeatment.  —  When  Gonorrhoea! 
Btieuniatism  is  vigorously  treated  in  the 
commeuceaient  of  the  attack,  the  joints 
may  become  affected  in  a  slight  degree 
only.  K  there  be  much  constitutional 
disturbance  and  inflammatory  action,  pur- 
gatives may  be  exhibited,  and  a  small 
qnantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
arm ;  while  local  fomentations  may  be 
employed,  and  a  splint  of  gutta-percha  to 
keep  the  affected  joint  perfectly  at  rest. 
After  venesection,  a  full  dose  of  opium 
g^ves  great  relief,  and  if  it  is  administered 
with  ipecaciianha,  as  in  Dover's  powder, 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  increased. 
The  sweating  which  is  thus  produced  is 
beneficial ;  but  this  increased  action  of  the 
skin  is  best  promoted  in  the  Turkish  bath. 
I  have  known  the  pain  about  the  joints  to 
cease  entirely  in  the  bath.  Some  time 
eince,  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  suffered 
very  acutely  from  pain  and  inflammation 
consequent  on  this  form  of  disease  of  the 
jmnts,  and  in  whom  the  tension  from  etfa- 
aon  was  also  excessive.  He  was  lodged 
bv  my  desire  in  a  house  attached  to  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  each  day  he  was  car- 
ried down  into  the  bath.  When  profuse 
perspiration  was  obtained,  the  pain  left 
nim ;  and  ateorption  of  the  fluid  within 
the  synovial  capsules  was  certainly  pro- 
moted by  exposing  the  body  to  the  h^h 
temperature  of  the  bath. 

In  an  acute  attack,  abstinence  from 
fl^h  meat,  as  well  as  from  fermented  and 
distilled  liquors,  is  absolutely  necessary-. 


When  such  measures  are  promptly 
taken,  an  acute  attack  of  Gonorrhceal 
Bheumatism  may  generally  be  cut  short. 
When,  however,  inflammation  tends  to 
become  chronic,  iodide  of  potassium  may 
be  given  with  advantage  :  thirty  to  forty 
grains  being  administered  daily.      It  is 

E referable  to  abstract  a  small  quantity  of 
lood  from  a  vein  than  to  apply  leeches  to 
the  inflamed  joints :  leeches  not  unfre- 
quently  aggravate  some  of  the  symptoms, 
and  induce  also  suppuration  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  For  these  reasons,  any  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  their  use  is  doubtful,  and 
at  times  they  certainly  increase  the  evil 
they  are  intended  to  mitigate. 

After  the  first  or  second  attack,  or  when 
the  patient  is  debilitated,  the  treatment 
should  be  of  a  slightly  stimulating  and 
tonic  character :  depletion  will  aggravate 
all  the  symptoms,  and  increase  the  effu- 
sion. Opium  may  be  given  freely,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  in  small  doses.  Gutta- 
percha splints  should  always  be  used  dur- 
ing the  period  of  effusion  to  prevent  motion. 
So  soon  as  pain  and  swelling  have 
ceased,  gentle  frictions  with  shampooing 
should  be  employed  to  restore  mobility. 
Much  time  will  probably  be  required  to 
effect  this  object,  and  it  may  be  necessary, 
if  adhesions  have  formed,  to  flex  the 
limbs  forcibly  after  chloroform  has  been 
inhaled.  In  many  cases  mobility  may  be 
restored,  even  after  very  firm  adhesions 
have  been  formed. 
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PART  II. 
LOCAL  DISEASES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  FEW  words  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  principle  of  classiBcation  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  diseases  which  nnd  their 
place  in  this,  the  first,  section  of  "p^tial 
diseases,"  or  "affections  of  particular 
organs." 

The  maladies  which  are  treated  of  in 
these  volumes  have  been  in  the  first  place 
divided  into  two  lai^  groups,  "general" 
and  "  local,"  and  the  reason  for  such  divi- 
sion has  been  assigned  (Classification  of 
Diseases,  p.  32).  Some  diseases  are  "  gen- 
eral,"— that  is  to  say,  they  appear  so  to 
affect  the  whole  bod^  at  once,  that  all  its 
ftinctions  are  impaired  or  altered ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  are  implicated  to 
such  an  equality  of  degree  that  it  is 
always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossi- 
ble, to  say  upon  which  system  of  organs, 
if  upon  any,  the  greater  weight  of  the 
burden  fells.  Of  such  diseases  Part  I.  of 
this  System  of  Medicine  contained  the 
history.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  an- 
other class  of  affections,  the  "  local"  or 
"partial."  viz.,  with  those  in  which  we 
have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  localizing  the 
disease ;  maladies  with  regard  to  which 
we  say  at  once  that  they  are  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  of  one  portion  of 
the  digestive  system.  It  is  not  intended 
that  such  diseases  are  accurately  limited 
to  the  particular  systems  from  which  they 
derive  their  names ;  for  we  know  well 
that  the  digestion  is,  or  may  be,  disturbed 
in  epilepsy,  iu  apoplexy,  and  in  paraple- 
gia; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no 
severe  prturbation  can  occur  in  the  stom- 
ach without  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  some  corresponding  disturbance 
in  the  nervous  centres.    Furthermore,  we 


organ  is  especially  affected,  the  affection 
may  be  of  such  kind  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  matter  of  grave  doubt  as  to  the  system 
of  organs  to  which  that  particular  one,  in 
this  special  instance,  may  be  considered 
to  belong.  Tubercular  meningitis  has 
been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever,  and  vice 
versA ;  abscess  of  the  brain  has  been  con- 
founded with  malarial  poisoning;  and, 
again,  tumors  in  the  brain  have  oeen  re- 
garded as  diseases  of  the  stomach ;  while 
all  the  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
have  been  explained  awav  by  the  fiction 
of  "spinal  irritation."  Each  organ  of 
the  body  has  something  in  common  with 
every  other  organ ;  and  although  two 
viscera  may  be,locally,  as  remote  as  the 
limits  of  the  human  body  will  allow,  there 
are  between  them  bonds  of  union  so  inti- 
mate that  they  are,  in  reality,  brought 
very  close  together  in  the  minute  con- 
ditions of  pathologic  change.  Blood, 
bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  connective  tis- 
sue, and  nerves  are  common  to  all  organs 
which  take  part  in  the  more  active  pro- 
cesses of  life,  and  in  each  of  them  there 
is  in  progress  that  common  nutrition- 
change  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  all  functional  activity.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  function  of  the  stomach  may  be 
that  of  exerting  a  particular  effect  on  food, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  stomach 
has  nerves,  vessels,  and  connective  tis- 
sues, and  that  diseased  processes,  exhib- 
iting themselves  mainly  in  its  disordered 
functions,  may  be  the  expression  of  some- 
thing wrong  in  innervation,  in  blood  sup- 
ply, or  in  general  nutrition.  And,  again, 
although  the  brain  is  the  organ  which 
ministers  to  the  higher  ftmctions  of  the 
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nutrition,  which  may  have  had  its  start- 
ing-point in  heart,  arteries,  or  veins. 
While,  then,  we  may  speak  of  "softening 
of  the  brain"  among  the  diseases  of  the 
"nervous  system,"  it  would  be  quite  as 
correct,  in  many  instances,  to  place  it 
among  the  effects  of  disease  or  degenera- 
tion in  the  "  vascular  system." 

All  the  more  important  oi^ns  of  the 
body  are  so  complex  in  their  structure, 
and  all  have  so  much  in  common,  that  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  the  lines  we  draw 
between  them,  in  regard  to  pathologic 
change,  are  often  determined  rather  Dy 
the  consideration  of  their  practical  utility 
than  by  the  fact  -of  their  scientific  accu- 
racy. Knowing,  however,  the  inherent 
ditnculties  of  the  case — viz.,  those  which 
arise  out  of  the  fact  that  all  the  systems 
of  organs  have  marvellously  close  rela- 
tions with  each  other — and  being  aware, 
moreover,  of  those  accidental  hindrances 
which  arise  out  of  either  our  own  ignor- 
ance or  want  of  tact  in  the  application  of 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  attained,  we 
still  hold  it  to  be  desirable  that,  in  this 
System  of  Medicine,  we  should  maintain 
the  distinction  between  "general"  and 
"  local"  diseases,  and  that  we  should  take 
as  our  basis  for  classification  of  the  latter, 
the  particular  systems  of  organs.  We 
believe  this  to  be  so,  because  the  lines 
which  are  drawn  in  making  these  distinc- 
tions include  groups  of  diseases,  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  each  of  which  have 
inter  ae  closer  clinical  relations  than  have 
those  which  belong  to  different,  although 
contiguous  groups ;  and  because  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  comparatively 
easy,  and  sufficient  for  all  the  practical 
purpKOses  of  "classification,"  to  say  that 
a  particular  disease  under  consideration 
is  *' general"  in  its  character,  or  is  "  par- 
tial," in  the  latter  instance  especially 
affecting  this  or  that  great  system  of  or- 
gans, such  as  the  nervous,  the  respiratory, 
or  the  digestive. 

The  principle  of  division  thus  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  all  diseases — viz., 
that  of  limitation  or  localization — is  again 
applicable,  as  a  means  to  be  employed  for 
the  primary  subdivision  of  the  large  group 
of  diseases  forming  the  first  section  to  be 
considered  in  Part  IJ. ;  and  accordingly 
"diseases  of  the  nervous  system"  are  dis- 
tributed under  two  headings— the  "gen- 
eral" and  the  "special"  or  "'partial." 

Under  the  former,  the  "general,"  are 
described  those  affections  which  exhibit 
their  phenomena  in  all  parts  of  the  ner- 


It  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  a  reference 
to  page  534,  that  under  the  former,  the 
"general,"  are  enumerated,  together  with 
those  which  strictly  merit  that  designa- 
tion, some  diseases  which  appear  to  affect 
certain  portions  of  the  nervous  system 
either  more  profoundly  or  more  essentially 
than  they  influence  others ;  and  further 
that  some  morbid  conditions  are  described 
which,  although  limited  in  the  distribution 
of  their  symptoms,  have  as  yet  no  such 
definite  pathological  anatomy  that  we  can 
affirm,  with  anything  like  satisfaction, 
what  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  them 
primarily  at  fault.  The  first  large  group, 
therefore,  is  made  to  include,  together 
with  those  in  which  the  whole  nervous 
apparatus  is  equally  disturbed,  some  dis- 
eases apparently  partial  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  others  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  are  of  "  undetermined 
seat."  Among  the  members  of  this  first 
large  group,  for  example,  there  are  placed 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  such  diseases  as 
show  themselves  in  altered  functions  of 
the  brain,  cord,  and  nerves — occasionally 
one  great  division  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  sometimes  another,  presenting  the 
most  marked  derangement,  but  all  divi- 
sions being  more  or  less  involved  in  mor- 
bid change  of  either  function  or  structure, 
or  both  :— and  in  the  same  large  group  we 
find  wasting  palsy,  chorea,  writers'  cramp, 
and  allied  affections,  which,  although  they 
exhibit  the  maximum  of  their  obvious 
symptoms  in  particular  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  are  yet  of  such  uncertain 
pathology,  that  it  would  be  injudicious  at 
present  to  describe  them  as  diseases  of 
either  brain,  cord,  or  nerves,  exclusively. 

So  far  as  the  pathology  of  these  will 
allow,  they  will,  when  examined  in  detail, 
be  referred  to  their  proper  places ;  but  it 
is  thought,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  ar- 
rangement, desirable  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  ascertained  facts  and  principles, 
by  retaining  them  in  the  positions  already 
described.  The  other  alternative,  that  of 
placing  them  under  particular  headings, 
while  it  might  confer  a  greater  amount  of 
apparent  scientific  precision,  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  attended  by  less  real  scientific 
accuracy ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  an 
undue  prominence  to  many  hypotheses, 
very  valuable  in  themselves,  as  forming 
the  framework  of  both  thought  and  inves- 
tigation, but  which,  being  as  yet  no  more 
than  h5rpotheses,  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
high  rank  among  the  conditions  upon 
which  classification  should  be  based.    The 
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of  the  first  series  to  their  anatomical 
changes,  whereas  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  have  done  so  with  regard  to  the  second 

gonp.  Much  more  is  known  about  the 
tter  than  was  known  a  few  years  ago ; 
bat  observations,  during  life  and  after 
death,  have  to  be  multiplied  and  verified 
before  we  can  ascribe  those  diseases,  with 
scientific  precision,  to  particular  localities 
snd  special  kinds  of  structural  lesion. 

Again,  the  kind  of  distinction  l>etween 
bemorrhage  into  the  corpus  striatum  and 
bemorrhage  into  the  Spinal  cord,  is,  in  its 
dinical  relations,  widely  different  flwm 
that  which  can  be  established  between 
either  of  those  two  affections  and  ataxy, 
or  chorea.  In  the  one  we  are  dealing 
with  what  is  definitely  known ;  in  the 
other,  with  what  is  as  yet  indefinite,  and 
only  approaching  scientific  arrangement. 
Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  prima- 
ry division  is  made  into  diseases  of  "gen- 
eral" distribution,  or  of  undeterminea  lo- 
cality, and  "partial"  diseases,  or  those 
having  a  recognized  pathological  anatomy. 

In  the  second  group  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system — viz.,  those  described  as 
"partial" — the  principle  of  arrangement 


is  sufBciently  obvious  to  need  but  little 
elucidation.  In  the  first  place,  a  subdivi- 
sion is  made  upon  simply  anatomical 
grounds — viz.,  into  affections  of  the  cra- 
nium, the  spinal  column^  and  the  nerves ; 
and  each  of  these  is  agam  subdivided  up- 
on an  anatomical  basis — diseases  of  the 
cranium  being  distributed  under  the  cate- 
gories of  "meninges"  and  "nervous  tis- 
sues," such  as  bram,  cerebellum,  and  the 
like  ;  while  diseases  of  the  spinal  column 
are  distributed  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
next  principle  of  division  is  that  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  anatomical 
changes  which  these  tissues,  respectively, 
undergo.  Here  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  in  close  proximity  those 
affections  which  have  the  most  highly- 
marked  clinical  similitude — an  attempt, 
however,  which  is  only  carried  to  such  a 
degree  as  shall  not  mterfere  with  the 
more  general  arrangement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  ftirther  into 
the  detail  of  this  classification,  as  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  are  su£S- 
ciently  obvious  for  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  this  System  of  Medicine. 
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These  diseases  are  divided  into  two  large  groups,  viz.,  A,  those  of  general  dwtrtbutton, 
or  of  uncertain  seat;  and  B,  those  which  are  paiiud,  and  whidi.  ocaypy  hiown  rdations  to 
particular  portions  of  tlie  nervous  system. 

A.— General  Nervous  Diseases,  and  those  of  uncertain  seat  :— 


Insanity. 

Hypochondriasis. 

Hysteria. 

Ecstasy. 

Catalepsy. 

Somnambulism. 


Sunstroke. 
Alcoholism. 
Vertigo. 
Chorea. 

Paralysis  Agitans. 
Writers'  Cramp. 


Convulsions. 
Epilepsy. 

Locomotor  Ataxy.' 
Muscular  An.£STHesia. 
Wasting  Palsy. 
Metallic  Tremor. 


INSANITY. 


By  Henry  Maudslky,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Synonyms.— Insanity;  Madness;  Men- 
tal or  Cerebro-Mental  Disease ;  Mental 
Derangement ;  Mental  Alienation  ;  Men- 
tal Aberration ;  Unsoundness  of  Mind ; 
Lunacy. 

Definition. — So  many  and  various  in 
kind  and  degree  are  the  forms  of  mental 
derangement  included  under  Insanity, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definition 
of  it  tliat  shall  be  at  the  same  time  com- 
prehensive and  exact.  If  the  definition  is 
wide  enough  to  comprise  all  varieties,  it 
will  include  eccentricities  that  fall  short 
of  disease ;  if  exact  enough  to  be  definite, 
then  it  must  exclude  many  cases  of  un- 
doubted mental  disease.  As  various  as 
are  the  features  or  the  voices  of  men,  so 
various  are  the  characters  of  their  minds; 
and  as  no  two  nenions  are  exactiv  alike  in 


the  real  development  of  the  brain  as  the 
organ  of  conscious  life,  taking  place  after 
birth  in  relation  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  thus  gradually  issumg  in  the 
formation  of  individual  character,  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons,  and  accord- 
ingly cerebro  -  mental  diseases  present 
manifold  varieties  of  features.  As  re- 
gards any  particular  case  of  Insanity 
which  we  may  have  to  decide  about,  it  is 
necessary  then  to  fix  attention  on  two 
points :  first,  on  the  change  of  individual 
character— the  alteration  from  the  former 
self;  secondly,  on  the  want  of  harmony, 
or  the  discord,  between  the  individual 
and  his  surroundings.  For  although  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  the  diseased  mind 
witness  m  some  measure  to  the  degree  of 
its  previous  development,  yet  the  degene- 
ration which  disease  imnlies  must  needs 
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sphere  of  life.  It  is,  for  example,  quite 
pKMsible,  tiiough  apt  to  be  forgotten  in 
practice,  that  sentiments  and  acts  which 
are  habitual  in  the  lowest  strata  of  life 
may  be  sure  signs  of  mental  disease  when 
uttered  and  done  by  one  in  a  high  social 
sphere. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  subjectj  which  have 
led  to  every  sort  of  definition  by  every 
writer  who  has  not  forborne  the  task  in 
despair,  I  may  declare  Insanity  to  con- 
sist essentially  in  a  morbid  derangerrient, 
genetaUy  chronic,  of  the  supreme  cerebral 
centres — the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  con- 
wltdions  w  the  intelUctorium  commune — 
giving  rise  to  perverted  feeling,  defective  or 
erroneous  idecUion,  and  discordant  conduct, 
conjointly  or  separately,  and  more  or  less  tn- 
cavoatating  the  indivtdval  for  his  due  social 
relations. '  We  may  safely  go  so  far  as  to 
afiSrm  the  mind  centres  to  be  in  the  vesic- 
ular neurine  of  the  convolutions,  and  In- 
sanity to  consist  essentially  in  disorder, 
primary  or  secondary,  of  their  functions 
— in  disordered  feeling,  disordered  intel- 
ligence, and  disordered  will. 

This  definition  has  the  merit  of  fixing 
attention,  first,  on  the  reception  of  im- 
pressions Arom  the  external  world— the 
mode  of  feeling,  or  the  affective  life  ;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  mental  fashioning  or  elabor- 
ation of  impressions — the  modes  of  idea- 
tion or  intellection,  the  intellectical  life  ; 
and,  thirdly,  on  the  reaction  of  the  indi- 
vidual on  the  external  world — the  mode 
of  action  or  conduct ;  it  answers  also  to 
the  best  psychological  division  of  mind 
into/eeKnfif,  cognition,  and  mU.  How  de- 
sirable it  is  not  entirely  to  overlook  the 
social  relations,  will  be  plain  when  we  re- 
flect that  it  is  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
individual,  as  an  element  in  the  social 
system,  that  the  morbid  character  of  In- 
sanity fundamentally  consists.  Certainly 
the  definition  is  far  from  being  perfect,  as 
in  the  nature  of  tilings  must  oe  the  case 
80  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
where  sanity  ends  and  Insanity  begins,  or 
even  to  say  positively  whether  a  particu- 
lar person  is  insane  or  not ;  but  against 
its  manifest  defects  may  be  put  its  posi- 
tive merits— namely,  that  it  fixes  the  gray 


I.  Mania 


II.  Monomania. 

III.  Melancholia. 

IV.  Moral  Insanity. 

V.  Dementia      .    . 


matter  of  the  convolutions,  the  undoubted 
nerve-centres  of  intelligence,  as  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  morbid  action  in  Insanity  ; 
that  it  distinctly  declares  that  Insanity 
may  be  exhibited  either  in  moral  perver- 
sion only,  or  in  the  actions  of  the  [Mitient, 
or  in  delusion ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  sets 
forth  how  Insanity  destroys  the  relations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  in 
the  social  system,  making  him  very  much 
like  what  a  morbid  element  is  in  the  or- 
ganic system — something  which  cannot 
take  its  due  place  in  the  general  harmony, 
and  which  must  either  be  eliminated  from 
it  or  sequestrated  and  rendered  harmless 
in  it.  A  man  may  certainly  have  dis- 
ordered feeling,  may  think  and  judge  er- 
roneously, and  act  extravagantly,  without 
being  insane  ;  but  if  he  does  so  as  a  regu- 
lar thing,  and  without  any  adequate 
cause  in  external  circumstances — if  he 
does  so  in  fact  by  reason  of  a  steadily  act- 
ing internal  cause,  a  derangement  of  his 
supreme  cerebral  centres— then  he  is  in- 
sane. The  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  perversion  is,  first,  that  of  the  kind — 
that  which  is  fixed  by  the  general  consent 
of  mankind  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the 
individual — that  which  is  justified  by  the 
degree  of  his  previous  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Many  and  varied  as  are  the  forms  which 
madness  takes,  there  are  still  beneath 
superficial  differences  certain  characters 
of  essential  agreement ;  and  accordingly 
genuine  groups  or  types  may  be  descrilied, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  cases  mark- 
ing every  grade  of  transition  between  one 
group  and  another  are  met  with  in  prac- 
tice. Of  Insanity  may  still  be  said  what 
Burton  long  ago  said  of  it :  "I  could  give 
instances  of  some  that  have  had  ail  three 
kinds  semel  et  simul,  and  some  succes- 
sively  What  physicians  say 

of  distinct  diseases  in  their  books,  it  much 
matters  not,  since  that  in  their  patients' 
bodies  they  are  commonly  mixed." 

Classificatiox.  —  The  classification 
commonly  adopted  in  this  country,  and 
yet  indispensable  for  practical  purposes, 
IS  a  modification  of  that  proposed  by  Es- 
quirol,  and  is  as  follows : — 

{     Acute,  or  Having  Madness. 
•I     Chronic. 
I     Recurrent. 


Primary. 
Snmndarv. 
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In  Germany,  the  classification  which  finds  most  &vor  stands  thus :' — 


I.  Die  Depressionzustande. 

1.  Die  Hypochondrie. 

2.  Die  Mclancholie. 
U.  Die  Exaltationzustande. 

1.  Die  Tobsucht. 

2.  Der  Wahnsinn. 

III.  Die  psychischen  SchwSchezustande. 

1.  Die  Verriicktheit, 

2.  Der  Blodsinn. 

3.  Idiotismus  und  Cretinismus. 

IV.  Der  paralytische  Blodsinn,  Die  all- 

gemeine  Paralysie  der  Irren. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  defects  of  such 
purely  psychological  classifications.  They 
are  vague  and  artificial,  embracing  in  the 
same  class  forms  of  disease  distinct  enough 
to  demand  a  separate  description ;  more- 
over, there  are  forms  of  mental  disease 
which,  presenting  the  characters  of  two 
or  more  of  the  different  classes,  might  be 
placed  in  one  or  the  other,  or  cannot  be 

E laced  satisfactorily  in  either.  Dr.  Skae 
as  proposed  to  classify  all  the  varieties 
of  Insanity  in  natural  orders  or  families, 
grouping  them  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  Tdstory  of  each.*    Why,  he  asks, 

Idiocy,        )  Moral  and  intel- 
Imbecility,  J      lectuaL 
Insanity,  with  Epilepsy. 
Insanity  of  Masturbation. 
Insanity  of  Pubescence. 
Satj'riasis. 
Nymphomania. 
Hysterical  Mania. 
Amenorrhoeal  Mania. 
Post-Connubial  Mania. 
Puerperal  Mania. 
Mania  of  Pregnancy. 
Mania  of  Lactation. 
Climacteric  Mania. 
Ovario-Mania  (Utero-Mania). 

M.  Morel,  of  Rouen,  has  propounded  a 
classification  of  mental  diseases  according 
to  their  apparent  causes— an  etiohguM, 
classification.  He  makes  six  principal 
groups,  each  of  which  has  two  or  three 
classes  under  it:  the^r^t  group  being  that 
of  hereditary  Insanity ;  the  second  con- 
sisting of  Insanity  produced  by  toxic  in- 
fluences ;  the  third,  of  Insanity  produced 


'  Die  Pathologie  nnd  Therapie  der  psy- 
chischen Krankheiten.  Von  Dr.  W,  Griesin- 
ger.  Zweite  Auflage.  1861. — Die  Pathologie 
nnd  Therapie  der  psychischen  Krankheiten. 
Von  Dr.  M.  Leidesdorf.  Zweite  Auflage. 
ISA.'S. 


Conditions  of  depression. 

1.  Hypochondria. 

2.  Melancholia. 

II.  Conditions  of  exaltation. 

1.  Acute  Mania. 

2.  Monomania. 

III.  Conditions  of  mental  weakness. 

1.  Craziness  or  Incoherence. , 

2.  Dementia  or  Fatuity. 

3.  Idiocy  and  Cretinism. 

rV.  Paralytic  "dementia,  General  Paraly- 
sis of  the  Insane. 

should  we  attempt  to  group  and  classify 
them  by  the  menial  symptoms,  and  not, 
as  we  do  in  other  diseases,  by  the  bodily 
disease  of  which  the  mental  perversions 
are  but  the  signs  ?  In  pursuance  of  this 
aim  he  has  sketched  the  outlines  of  twenty- 
nine  natural  orders  or  fisimilies,  having, 
as  he  beheves,  each  its  natural  histoiy, 
its  special  cause  and  morbid  condition,  a 
certain  class  of  symptoms  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  each,  its  average  duration, 
and  probable  termination.  They  stand 
thus: — 


Senile  Mania. 

Phthisical  Mania. 

Metastatic  Mania. 

Traumatic  Mania. 

Syphilitic  Mania. 

Delirium  Tremens. 

Dipsomania. 

Mania  of  Alcoholism. 

Post-Febrile  Mania, 

Mania  of  Oxaluria  and  Phosphaluria. 

General  Paralysis,  with  Insanity. 

Epidemic  Mania. 

Idiopathic  Mania,    {^^^^^ 


by  the  transformation  of  other  nervous 
diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  hy- 
pochondria ;  the/ourth,  of  idiopathic  In- 
sanity; the^t^,  of  sympathetic  Insanity; 
and  the  sixth,  including  all  cases  of  de- 
mentia. 

[What  may  be  called  a,  physiological 
classification  has  met  with  favor  on  the 

rrt  of  some  modem  authors,  as  follows : 
Sensorial  Insanity  ;  in  which  halluci- 
nations of  the  senses  are  mistaken  for 
realities,  and  so  mislead  (alienate)  their 
subject,  by  getting  him  out  of  normal  re- 
lation to  the  world  around  him.  2.  Intel- 
lectital  Insanity ;  characterized  by  delu- 
sions,   or   confusion   of   the    reasoning 
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above  forms  may  be  acute  or  chronic;  and 
they  may  be,  and  in  most  cases  are,  espe- 
cially the  last  two,  combined  together. 

Dementia,  upon  such  a  scheme,  would  be 
retained  to  indicate  a  failure  or  wreck  of  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  psychical  powers. — H.] 

Adopting  for  the  purposes  of  description 
the  classification  in  common  use,  artificial 
as  it  is,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  de- 
scribe the  special  features  of  the  different 
varieties  of  mental  disease  in  the  course 
of  the  account  of  its  causation,  symptoma- 
tology, and  treatment. 

Causes.  —  These  are  usuallv  divided 
into  physical  and  moral,  though  without 
any  exactness  in  such  discrimination  be- 
ing really  practicable.  Two  persons  are 
exposed  to  like  severe  mental  trials  ;  one 
of  them  becomes  insane,  the  other  does 
not.  Has  the  madness,  then,  been  pro- 
duced by  a  moral  cause  ?  In  the  former 
case,  there  was  probably  some  innate  vice 
of  nervous  element — some  predisposition 
of  it  to  disease,  or  some  accidental  nervous 
depression,  by  reason  of  physical  disease, 
or  other  cause,  whereby  Insanity  has  been 
produced  by  a- moral  cause  that  has  had 
no  such  ill  effect  in  the  latter  case.  The 
entire  causes  have  not,  then,  l>een  in  re- 
ality the  same.  What  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  is,  that  all  the  conditions 
which  conspire  to  the  production  of  an 
effect  are  alike  causes,  alike  agents,  and 
that  there  is,  in  most  cases  of  Insanity,  a 
concurrence  of  conditions,  not  one  single 
effective  cause.  Mental  alienation  often 
appears  as  the  natural  issue  of  all  prece- 
dent conditions  of  life,  mental  and  bodily 
— the  outcome  of  the  individual  character 
as  affected  by  certain  circumstances ;  in 
such  case,  the  germs  of  disea.se  may  have 
been  latent  in  the  foundations  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  final  outbreak  is  but  the 
explosion  of  a  long  train  of  antecedent 
preparations.  In  vain,  then,  is  it  to  try 
to  fix  always  upon  a  single  cause,  moral 
or  physical;  a  common  mistake  on  the 
part  of  those  who  think  to  do  so  being  to 
fasten  upon  that  which  is  in  reality  an 
early  symptom  as  the  supposed  cause.  On 
this  rock  have  liitherto  foundered  all  etio- 
logical classifications  of  Insanity.  It  will 
be  most  convenient  to  set  forth  certain 
general  considerations  respecting  sex,  age, 
and  the  like,  and  then  to  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  proximate  or  exciting  causes  of  In- 
sanity. It  is  obviously  unscientific  to 
enumerate  sex  and  age  as  causes  of  In- 


country,  the  form  of  its  government  and 
its  rehgion,  the  state  of  its  civilization, 
the  occupation  and  habits  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  work  together  in  the  course 
of  generations  to  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional type  of  character,  wherein  there 
may  be  greater  or  less  pronencss  to  In- 
sanity. Beliable  data  respecting  the  fre- 
quency of  Insanity  in  different  countries 
are,  unfortunately,  still  wanting,  and  even 
the  question  whether  it  has  increased  with 
modern  civilization  has  not  been  positively 
settled.  Travellers  certainly  agree  that 
it  is  a  rare  disease  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple ;  whilst  in  the  different  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  there  is,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  an  average  of  one  insane 
person  in  500  inliabitants.  The  undoubted 
steady  increase,  again,  of  the  insane  un- 
der care  and  observation,  would  seem  to 
be  greater  than  can  be  fairly  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  attention  now  given  to 
their  welfare :  while  theoretical  consid- 
erations indicate  that  the  feverish  activity 
of  life,  the  numerous  passions  and  the 
great  strain  of  mental  work  incident  to 
the  multiplied  industries  and  eager  com- 
petition of  an  active  civilization,  cannot 
fail  to  augment  the  liability  to  mental  dis- 
ease. Though  not  yet  exactly  provable 
by  statistics,  there  is  still  some  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  the  progress  of  mental 
development  through  the  ages,  there  is  a 
correlative  degeneration  going  on,  and 
that  Insanity  is  a  penalty  which  our  pre- 
sent civilization  necessarily  pays.' 

Sex. — Though  Esquirof  and  Haslam 
thought  Insanity  to  be  a  little  more  fre- 
quent among  women  than  among  men,  it 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  the'converse 
is  true.  Dr.  Thumam  affirms  men  to  be 
more  liable  to  mental  disorders  than 
women  ;  and  Dr.  Jarvis  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  different  countries.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  fe- 
male sex  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
hereditary  Insanity."  Pregnancy,  the 
puerperal  state,  the  catamenial  functions, 
and  the  climacteric  change  are  conditions 
in  women  that  will  favor  the  disturbance 

*  In  1859  the  total  number  of  lunatics  in 
England  and  Wales  was  36,762;  in  1869  it 
had  increased  to  53,177.  The  proportion  of 
Innatics  to  the  population  had  risen  from  1 
in  636  to  lin  411  of  the  popnlation.  In  France 
the  ratio  of  lunatics  to  the  population  was,  in 
1851,  1  to  796;  and  in  1861,  1  to  444.  In 
both  oonntries.  however:  it  is  certain  that  the 
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of  the  mental  balance^  especially  where 
there  is  any  predisposition  thereto;  but 
against  these  must  be  weighed  the  larger 
exposure  of  men  to  mental  wear  and  tear 
in  the  competition  of  life,  and  their  more 
frequent  addiction  to  intemperance  and 
other  excesses.  Women,  too,  very  seldom 
suffer  from  general  paralysis.  On  which- 
ever side,  male  or  female,  the  uncertain 
difference  lies,  it  is  probably  inconsider- 
able. 

Period  of  ii/e.— Insanity  is  rare  before 
puberty,  though  every  form  of  it,  except 
general  paralysis,  may  occur  even  so  early 
in  life ;  it  is  far  more  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25  ;  but  it  is  most  frequent 
of  all  during  the  period  of  full  mental  and 
bodily  development — from  25  to  45 — when 
there  is  the  widest  exposure  to  its  causes. 
The  internal  revolution  which  takes  place 
in  women  at  the  climacteric  period  leads 
to  many  outbreaks  of  Insanity  in  them 
between  40  and  50.  In  men  there  appears  to 
be  a  climacteric  period  l>etween  50  and  60, 
when  Insanity  sometimes  supervenes :  an 
old  man  may  be  found  to  be  keeping  a  mis- 
tress in  secret,  or  to  be  making  foolish 
proposals  of  marriage,  when,  forerunning 
complete  dementia,  sensual  impulses, 
clothed  in  the  morbid  habit  of  delusion, 
mock  the  extinction  of  sexual  function. 
In  childhood  and  early  life  idiocy  and  im- 
becility, moral  and  intellectual,  are  most 
commonly  met  with  ;  after  puberty  mania 
and,  later  on  in  life,  melancholia ;  in  old 
age  senile  insanity  occurs ;  and  general 
paralysis  seldom  before  30,  the  years  be- 
tween 30  and  50  being  the  favorite  years 
of  its  attack. 

Condition  of  Life. — The  statistics  hith- 
erto collected  in  regard  to  this  point  are 
of  little  or  no  value.  Whether  a  particu- 
lar profession  or  trade  favors  the  produc- 
tion of  Insanity  is  generally  a  question  of 
the  habits  incidental  to  its  pursuit  — 
whether  those  who  follow  it  live  soberly 
and  temperately,  or  whether  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance  and  riotous  living. 
On  the  whole,  however,  those  who  wont 
with  the  head  are  more  liable  to  mental 
disease  than  those  who  work  with  the 
hand,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  recover 
when  once  attocked.  It  is  an  unproved 
and  indeed  ill-founded  assertion  that  gov- 
ernesses are  the  victims  of  Insanity  in 
freater  proportion  than  other  persons, 
'he  statement  has  originated  in  the  fact 
that  a  great  number  of  governesses  are 


Individual  Predisposition. — The  heritage 
which  a  man  has  lirom  his  parents  may 
alone,  or  together  with  the  circumstances 
of  early  education,  give  rise  to  an  indi- 
vidual predisposition  to  mental  derange- 
ment. Unquestionably  some  persons  have 
what  may  be  called  the  insane  tempera- 
ment—  a  certain  neurosis  or  diatlutig, 
easily  prone  to  degenerate  into  actual 
disease ;  they  feel  impressions  in  a  way 
which  other  people  do  not  feel  them,  are 
disposed  to  sudden  impulses  of  strange 
feelings  and  desires,  to  whimsical  caprices 
of  thought  and  eccentricities  of  action, 
and  they  not  unfrequently  carry  in  their 
countenance  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
their  evil  heritage.  They  have  what 
Willis  long  ago  called  the  diathesis  spas- 
modica,  an  irritable  weakness  of  nervous 
constitution,  in  which,  if  there  be  not 
positive  disease,  there  is  the  well-prepared 
ground  of  disease.  Authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  of  In- 
sanity in  which  positive  hereditary  taint 
is  detectable :  some,  like  Moreau,'  putting 
it  as  high  as  nine-tenths ;  others,  as  low 
as  one-tenth.  The  most  careful  researches 
fix  the  proportion  as  not  lower  than  one- 
fourth,  if  not  so  high  as  one-half;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  proportion  as  investiga- 
tion becomes  more  searching  and  exact. 
When  a  person  cannot  endure  the  ordi- 
nary trials  of  life,  or  a  natural  physiologi- 
cal function,  such  as  the  development 
of  puberty,  it  is  plain  that  there  must 
be  some  native  infirmity  or  instability  of 
nerve  element.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  hereditary  predisposition  may  be  of 
every  degree  of  intensity,  so  as,  on  the 
one  nana,  to  conspire  only  with  certain 
more  or  less  powerful  exciting  causes,  or, 
on  the  other  band,  to  suffice  of  itself  to 
give  rise  to  Insanity  even  amidst  the 
most  favorable  external  circumstances. 
Again,  not  Insanity  only  in  the  parents, 
but  any  form  of  nervous  disease  in  them 
— epilepsy,  alcoholism,  hysteria,  and  even 
neuralgia— may  predispose  to  Insanity  in 
the  ofSpring,  as,  conversely,  Insanity  in 
the  parent  may  predispose  to  other  kinds 
of  nervous  disease  in  the  offspring.  Pro- 
creation during  the  temporary  insanity  of 
drunkenness,  and  too  much  interbreeaing 
in  families,  are  both  recognized  cause  of 
a  predisposition  to  mental  degeneration. 
Some,  like  Lugol  and  Schroeder  van  der 
Kolk,  have  maintained  that  scrofula  of 
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more  exact  study. '  Baillarger  has  proved, 
what  Esquirol  observed,  that  Insanity 
descends  more  oileu  from  the  mother  than 
the  father,  and  from  the  mother  to  the 
daughters  more  often  than  to  the  sons. 
Children  born  l)efore  the  outbreak  of  an 
attack  are  less  likely  to  suffer  tlmn  those 
bom  after  an  outbreak. 

An  injudicious  ediuxUion  may  aggravate 
an  inherent  mischief;  the  parent  not  only 
transmitting  a  taint  or  vice  of  nature  to 
the  child,  but  fostering  its  increase  by  the 
influence  of  a  bad  example,  and  by  a  fool- 
ish training  at  that  period  when  the  young 
mind  is  very  susceptible,  and  the  direction 
given  to  its  development  decisive  for  life. 
Where  there  is  no  innate  taint,  mischief 
may  still  be  wrought  by  enforcing  an  un- 
natural precocity,  wherein  is  often  planted  ' 
the  germ  of  future  disease.  Parental  | 
harshness  and  neglect,  repressing  the 
child's  feelings,  stifling  its  need  of  love, 
and  driving  it  to  a  morbid  self-brooding, 
or  to  take  refuge  in  a  world  of  vague  fan- 
cies, is  sometimes  not  less  injurious  than 
a  foolish  indulgence,  through  which  it 
never  learns  the  necessary  lessons  of  re- 
nunciation and  self-control.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  the  influence  of  good 
education  and  sound  training  a  predisposi- 
tion to  Insanity  might  often  be  much 
neutralized  and  rendered  almost  harmless; 
but  the  mischief  is  that  those  wlio  procre- 
ate children  so  aflSIcted  are  commonly 
least  fit  to  train  them  well. 

(6)  Exciting  Gause*.  —  The  so-called 
moral  causes  are  generally,  though  not 
universally,  held  to  be  more  frequent  than 
the  ■physical  causes :  Pinel  thought  them 
to  be  twice,  Esquirol  four  times,  as  fre- 
quent ;  while  Guislain  attributed  66,  Par- 
chappe  67,  out  of  100  cases  of  Insanity  to 
moral  causes.'  It  is  not  the  way  of  gre^t 
intellectual  exercise,  when  unaccompanied 
by  emotion,  to  lead  to  mental  derange- 
ment ;  mental  exercise  is  favorable  to 
length  of  days  and  health  of  mind  :  it  is 
when  the  feelings  are  deeply  engaged, 
when  the  mind  is  the  theatre  of  ^reat  pas- 
sions, that  it  is  most  moved  and  its  stabil- 
ity most  endangered.  The  depressing 
passions  are  most  effective  in  this  regard : 
grief,  religious  anxiety,  disappointed  affec- 
tion or  ambition,  jealousy,  the  wounds  of 
an  exaggerated  self-love,  and  the  painful 
feeling  of  being  unequal  to  responsibilities, 
or  other  such  conditions  of  mental  agita- 
tion and  suffering,  are  most  apt  to  reach 
a  violence  of  action  by  which  the  balance 


is  lost  It  is  especially  when  the  individ- 
ual has  by  a  long  concentration  of  thought, 
affection,  and  desire  on  a  certain  aim  or 
object  grown  into  definite  relations  with 
regard  to  it,  and  made  it,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  inner  life,  that  a  sudden  and 
entire  change,  shattering  long-cherished 
hopes,  is  most  likely  to  produce  Insanity; 
for  nothing  is  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  stability  of  the  strongest  mind  as  a 
sudden  great  change  in  external  circum- 
stances without  the  inner  life  having  been 
gradually  adapted  thereto.  Hence,  also. 
It  is  that  a  great  exaltation  of  fortune,  as 
well  as  a  great  affliction,  rarely  fails  to 
affect  for  a  time  the  strongest  head  and 
sometimes  quite  overturns  a  weak  one ; 
though  the  strong  mind  suci-eeds  after  a 
time  in  establishing  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween itself  and  its  new  surroundings, 
which  the  feeble  mind  cannot  do.  >Iea 
do  not,  however,  often  become  insane 
from  joy ;  and  when  one  of  the  expansive 
passions,  as  ambition,  religious  exalta- 
tion, overweening  vanity  in  any  of  its 
Protean  forms,  leads  to  mental  dferange- 
ment,  it  does  not,  like  a  painful  passion, 
act  either  directly  as  the  sudden  cause  of 
an  outbreak,  or  indirectly  by  producing 
organic  disorder  and  subsequent  Insanity, 
but  it  exhibits  its  effects  slowly,  as  a  grad- 
ual development  or  exaggeration  of  a  par- 
ticular vice  of  character. 

Among  the  causes  of  mental  disturbance 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
other  than  moral,  but  which  are  really 
due  to  physical  conditions,  are  those  inci- 
dent to  the  great  mental  revolution  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  the  sexual 
system  at  puberty ;  when  there  occurs,  as 
Goethe  aptly  expresses  it,  "an  awakening 
of  sensual  impulses  which  clothe  them- 
selves in  mental  forms,  of  mental  necessi- 
ties which  clothe  themselves  in  sensual 
images."  The  great  moral  commotion 
produced  at  this  period  is  the  cause  of  an 
unstable  equilibrium  of  mind,  which  is 
just  as  dangerous  as  if  it  were  produced 
by  some  external  cause ;  and  which,  if 
hereditary  predisposition  exist,  may,  with- 
out further  auxiliary  cause,  issue  in  In- 
sanity. 

Of  the  physical  causes  of  Insanity,  in- . 
temperance  occupies  the  first  place ;  acting 
not  only  as  a  direct  cause,  but  indirectly 
through  the  emotional  agitation  incident 
to  an  irregular  life  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
cess. Opium,  Indian  hemp,  and  other 
narcotics  notably  give  rise  to  temporary 
disorder  of  mind,  and,  if  abused  by  long 
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cinations,  and  suicidal  or  homicidal  pro- 
pensities. Epilepsy  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  most  violent  and  dangerous  mania, 
and,  when  of  long  standing,  produces  loss 
of  memory  and  general  failure  of  intelli- 
gence. Sometimes  an  outbreak  of  mania 
precedes  or  takes  the  place  of  an  epileptic 
attack  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  painful 
form  of  moral  derangement,  with  periodi- 
cal exacerbations — a  masked  epilepsy — 
precedes  for  months  the  appearance  of  the 
genuine  epileptic  convulsions. 

In  some  instances  hysteria  produces  or 
passes  into  Insanity.  An  attack  of  acute 
maniacal  excitement,  with  great  restless- 
ness, rapid  and  disconnected,  but  not 
entirely  incoherent,  conversation,  some- 
times tending  to  the  erotic  or  obscene, 
evidently  without  abolition  of  conscious- 
ness ;  laughing,  singing  or  rhyming,  and 
perverseness  of  conduct,  which  is  still 
more  or  less  coherent  and  seemingly  wil- 
ful,— may  occur  in  connection  with,  or  in- 
stead of,  the  usual  hysterical  convulsions. 
Or  the  ordinary  hysterical  symptoms  may 
pass  by  degrees  into  chronic  Insanity. 
Loss  of  power  of  will  is  a  characteristic 
symptom  of  hysteria  in  all  its  Protean 
forms,  and  with  the  perverted  sensations 
and  disordered  movements  there  is  always 
some  degree  of  moral  perversion.  This 
increases  until  it  swallows  up  the  other 
symptoms :  the  patient  loses  more  and 
more  self-control,  becoming  capriciously 
fanciful  about  her  health,  imagining  or 
feigning  strange  diseases,  and  keeping  up 
the  delu.iion  or  the  imposture  with  a  per- 
tinacity that  might  seem  incredible,  and 
getting  more  and  more  indifferent  to  and 
impatient  of  the  advice  and  interference 
of  others.  Outbursts  of  temper  become 
almost  outbreaks  of  mania,  particularly  at 
the  menstrual  periods.  An  erotic  tinge  is 
sometimes  observable  in  the  behavior. 

More  or  less  dulness  of  intelligence  and 
apathy  of  movement,  giving  the  seeming 
of  a  degree  of  imbecility,  is  common 
enough  in  chorea,  and  in  some  cases  there 
is  a  violent  delirium  or  mania;  but  be- 
sides these  cases  there  are,  I  believe,  in 
children  others  in  which,  without  disorder 
of  movements,  there  is  a  true  choreic  ma- 
nia: it  is  an  active  delirium  of  ideas 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  usual  de- 
lirium of  movements,  and  its  automatic 


suddenly  produced  by  great  loss  of  blood, 
it  may  be  the  cause  of  an  attack  of  puer- 
peral mania.  The  syphilitic  virus  is  now 
known  to  affect  nervous  element  inju- 
riously, and  of  late  an  extreme  form'  of 
dementia  has  been  ascribed  to  a  syphilitic 
exudation,  circumscribed  or  diffused,  on 
the  surface  or  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  Tuberculosis  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  mental  disease,  one-fourth  of 
the  deaths  in  asylums  being  due  to  phthi- 
sis ;  and  a  form  of  suspicious  melancholia, 
having  something  of  the  character  of  de- 
mentia about  it,  has  been  described  as 
phthisical  insanity.'  The  disappearance 
of  a  skin  disease,  or  the  suppression  of  an 
accustomed  discharge,  has  of  old  been 
known  to  be  at  times  followed  by  an  at- 
tack of  mania  or  melancholia ;  and  there 
are  on  record  numerous  cases  of  mania 
which  have  been  caused  by  retrocedent 
gout.  Of  local  diseases  favoring  the  pro- 
duction of  Insanity,  the  influence  of  those 
of  the  heart  seems  to  have  been  over- 
rated ;  out  of  602  post-mortem  examina- 
tions made  in  the  Vienna  asylum,  the 
heart  was  found  to  be  aftiected  in  one- 
eighth,  and  in  some  of  these  only  very 
slightly.  Abdominal  diseases  are  some- 
times genuine  causes  of  melancholia ;  and 
diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  in  women 
have  always  had  a  high  place  assigned  to 
them  in  the  scale  of  causes.  It  is  certain 
that  an  attack  of  mania  has  followed  the 
suppression  of  the  menses,  and  that  the 
return  of  menstruation  is  often  followed 
by  the  recovery  from  Insanity ;  but  it  is 
certain  also  that  outbreaks  of  maniacal 
ftiry,  or  of  suicidal  or  homicidal  violence, 
have  coincided  with  the  period  of  men- 
struation. Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  had  a 
patient  profoundly  melancholic,  who  suf- 
fered also  from  prolapsus  uteri,  and  in 
whom  the  melancholia  disappeared  di- 
rectly the  uterus  was  restored  to  its  place, 
riemming  relates  two  similar  cases  in 
which  the  melancholia  was  cured  by  the 
use  of  a  pessary,  in  one  of  them  regularly 
returning  whenever  the  pessary  was  re- 
moved ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  one  case,  se- 
vere melancholia  of  two  years'  duration 
disappear  after  the  cure  of  a  prolapsus 
uten.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which 
a  woman  has  regularly  become  insane 
during  each  pregnancy;  and,  on  the  other 
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usually  have  the  form  of  marked  melan- 
cholia with  suicidal  tendency;  -the  second 
appears  as  an  acute  and  incoherent 
mania. 

The  Insanity  which  sometimes  breaks 
ont  at  the  change  of  life  in  women  is  com- 
monly a  profound  melancholia,  with  vague 
delusions  of  an  extreme  character. 

After  acute  febrile  diseases,  as  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever,  the  acute  exanthe- 
mata, acute  rheumatism,  and  pneumonia. 
Insanity  sometimes  follows.  In  such 
cases  it  either  takes  the  form  of  acute  de- 
mentia, or  of  the  mild  delirium  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  from  which  recovery  takes 
place  in  a  few  days ;  or  it  steadily  passes 
into  a  chronic  and  persistent  form,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  hereditary  taint ;  or  it  is 
acute,  recovery  taking  place  for  a  time, 
bat,  as  happens  after  mjuries  to  the  head, 
■  beii^  followed  by  subsequent  marked 
dtange  of  temper,  and  finally  Chronic  In- 
sanity. ■ 

Injuries  of  the  head,  when  not  followed 
bj  any  immediate  ill  consequences,  may 
still,  after  a  time,  lead  to  incurable  In- 
sanity, through  the  degenerative  changes 
which  they  induce  in  the  cortical  layers. 
Insolation  notably  acts  perniciously  on 
the  cerebral  centres,  either  by  causing 
acute  hypersemia  and  oedema,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  by  over-stimulation  and 
consequent  exhaustion  of  nervous  ele- 
ment. Abscesses  and  timiors  of  the 
brain,  cysticerci,'  effusions  of  blood,  do 
not  directly  produce  mental  disorder, 
which  is  indeed  often  absent ;  and  when 
they  do  give  rise  to  such  disorder,  they 
seem  to  act  indirectly  by  a  reflex  or  sympa- 
thetic action.  Professor  Gerhardt  relates 
one  case  in  which  mental  derangement 
was  the  first  symptom  of  an  embolism, 
the  paralytic  phenomena  following  later ; 
and  in  a  case  recorded  by  Lk  Meyer, 
chronic  tubercular  meningitis  gave  rise 
to  mental  disorder.'  Instances  are  on 
record  in  which  Insanity,  like  tetanus, 
has  been  caused  by  peripheric  injury  of 
nerve;  and  of  great  interest  are  those 

■  De  la  Folie  Consecative  auz  Maladies 
Aigaes.  Par  le  Dr.  E.  Magnier.  Paris, 
1865.— Qriesinger,  op.  cit. — On  the  Delirium 
of  Acute  Insanity  daring  the  Decline  of  Acute 
Diseases,  by  Hermann  Weber,  M.D. ;  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,  1848. 

•  On  Cysticerci,  Arohiv  der  Heilkunde, 
1862,  Prof.  Griesinger.  A  case  of  insanity  in 
which  several  cysticerci  were  found  in  the 
braia  is  related  by  Joire  in  the  Gazette  des 
HSpitsnz,  1860;  another  by  Dr.  Snell  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fOr  Paychiatrie,  1861 ;  another  by 
Baillarger  in  the  Arch.  Clin,  des  Maladies 
Mentales,  1860;  and  another  by  Dr.  Saunders 
is  the  Report  of  the  Devon  County  Asylum 
for  1864. 

'  Prof.  Gerhardt,  Wiener  Med.  Presse,  No. 
7, 1865;  L.  Meyer,  Zeitschrift  Ar  Psyohiatrie, 
1858,  p.  716. 


cases,  long  since  observed  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
in  which  it  occurs  as  the  transference  of 
disorder  firom  the  spinal  centre. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  above  enumerated  causes 
of  Insanity,  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that 
one  acts  singly  ;  many  of  them  would  have 
no  such  ill  effect,  except  through  the  co- 
operation of  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
the  latent  hereditary  taint  might  remain 
happily  dormant,  but  for  the  concurrence 
of  unfavorable  conditions,  physical  or 
moral.  Whenever  such  inborn  taint  does 
exist,  it  is  certain  that  any  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  system,  whether  arisiug  out  of 
external  circumstances,  or  from  internal 
causes,  such  as  puberty,  pregnancy,  and 
the  climacteric  period,  will  be  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  healthy  balance  of  the 
mind. 

[As  a  fair  representation  of  American 
statistics  in  regard  to  Insanity,  we  may 
refer  to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride,  in  his  Annual  Report  published  in 
1876,  states  the  supposed  causes  of  7167 
cases  of  Insanity,  treated  in  that  Hospital 
during  35  years.  To  ill  health  of  varuma 
kinds,  1290  cases  are  ascribed.  To  intem- 
peraTUX,  637  cases ;  loss  of  property,  230 ; 
disappointed  affections,  domestic  difficulties, 
grin,  loss  of  friends,  Ac,  in  all,  570  cases. 

Mental  anxiety  is  credited  with  441 
cases ;  intense  stvdy,  with  52  ;  intense  ap- 
plication  to  business,  56 ;  vxmt  of  employ- 
ment, 40 ;  puerperal  state,  284 ;  masturlni- 
turn,  93 ;  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  other  intense 
heat,  72  ;  opium,  27  ;  tobacco,  17  cases. 

Of  the  whole  number  thus  reported 
upon  (7167  patients),  there  were  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years,  2080 
cases ;  between  30  and  40  years,  1951 
cases ;  in  each  of  the  other  decades  of  life 
smaller  numbers. — H.] 

Forms  of  Insanity  anb  theik  Symp- 
tomatology.— A  glance  at  the  symp- 
toms of  the  various  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease reveals  at  once  the  existence  of  two 
well-marked  groups:  one  of  these  including 
all  those  cases  in  which  the  mode  of  feed- 
ing or  the  effective  life  is  chiefly  or  solely 
perverted — m  which  the  whole  habit  or 
manner  of  feeling,  the  mode  in  which  the 
individual  is  effected  by  events,  is  entirely 
changed  ;  the  other,  those  cases  in  which 
ideational  or  intellectucd  derangement  pre- 
dominates. More  closely  scanning  the 
symptoms  it  is  seen  that  the  affective  dis- 
order is  the  fundamental  fact ;  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  precedes  intel- 
fectual  disorder ;  that  it  co-exists  with  the 
latter  during  its  course ;  and  that  it  fre- 
quently persists  for  a  time  after  this  has 
disappeared.  Esquirol  rightly,  then,  de- 
clared "  moral  alienation  to  be  the  proper 
characteristic  of  mental  derangement." 
" There  are  madmen," he  says,  "in  whom 
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it  is  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  halluci- 
nation, but  there  are  none  in  whom  the 
passions  and  moral  affections  are  not  per- 
verted and  destroyed.  I  have  in  this  par- 
ticular met  with  no  exceptions."  This 
experience  is  in  entire  accord  with  that  of 
every  observer  of  Insanity,  and  with  the 
principles  of  a  sound  psychology.  It  is 
the  feeling  that  reveal  the  genuine  nature 
of  an  individual ;  it  is  from  their  depths 
that  the  impulses  of  action  come,  while 
the  intellect  guides  and  controls  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  a  perversion  of  the  affective 
life  is  revealed  a  fundamental  disorder  of 
the  innermost  nature,  a  disorder  which 
will  be  exhibited  in  acts,  rather  than,  as 
ideational  disorder  is,  in  words.  To  in- 
sist upon  the  existence  of  a  delusion  as  a 
criterion  of  Insanity,  is  to  ignore  some  of 
the  gravest  and  most  dangerous  forms  of 
mental  disease. 

Melancholia.  —  Here  the  fundamental 
fact  is  a  deep,  painful  feeling  of  profound 
d.;pres8ion  and  misery,  a  great  mental  suf- 
fering. Tlie  patient's  feeling  of  external 
objects  and  events  is  perverted,  so  that 
he  complains  of  bein^  strangely  and  un- 
naturally changed :  impressions  which 
should  rightly  be  agreeable,  or  only  indif- 
ferent, are  felt  as  painful ;  friends  and 
relatives  are  regarded  with  sorrow  or 
aversion,  and  their  attentions  with  sus- 
picion ;  he  feels  himself  entirely  isolated, 
and  can  take  no  interest  in  his  affairs ; 
and  he  either  shuns  society  and  seeks 
solitude,  lying  in  bed  and  unwilling  to 
exert  himself,  or  he  utters  his  agony  in 
sounds  ranging  from  the  moan  of  dull 
ache  to  the  shrill  cry  of  anguish,  or  in 
ceaseless  gestures  of  misery,  or  even  in 
some  convulsive  act  of  desperate  violence. 
All  this  while  there  may  be  no  delusion  ; 
the  patient  may  be  conscious  of  the 
change  in  himself,  may  grieve  over  his 
unnatural  state,  and  strive  to  hide  or  fit- 
fully resist  it ;  but  as  he  gets  worse  he 
becomes  more  and  more  self-absorbed, 
more  and  more  indifferent  to,  or  distrust- 
ful of,  those  around  him,  and,  finally,  suc- 
cumbs entirely  to  his  affliction.  Then  it 
is,  usually,  that  the  vast  and  formless 
feeling  of  profound  misery  takes  form  as 
a  concrete  idea — in  other  words,  is  con- 
densed into  some  definite  delusion  :  this 
now  being,  as  it  were,  the  expression  of 
it.  The  patient  beUeves  that  he  has  com- 
mitted some  great  crime,  for  which  he 
must  suffer  death  on  the  gallows ;  that 
he  has  blasteH  the  hanninens  of  his  fkm- 


tient's  cultnie,  and  the  social,  political,  or 
religious  ideas  prevailing  at  the  particular 
epoch :  what  the  uneducated  person  at- 
tributes to  witches  or  to  devils,  the  man 
of  some  cultivation  attributes  to  magnet- 
ism or  to  political  conspiracy.  In  certain 
cases  it  is  striking  how  disproportionate 
the  delusion  is  to  the  extreme  mental  an- 
guish— how  inadequate  it  is  as  the  ex- 
pression of  it :  one,  whose  a^ony  is  that 
of  the  damned,  will  aver  that  it  is  because 
he  has  drunk  a  glass  of  beer  which  he 
should  not  have  aone,  or  because  he  has 
muttered  a  curse  when  he  ought  to  have 
uttered  a  prayer.  With  him  who  beheves 
that  he  is  doomed  to  infinite  and  eternal 
misery,  it  is  not  the  delusion,  but  the 
affective  disorder,  that  is  the  fundamental 
fact ;  there  can  be  no  adequate  or  definite 
idea  of  the  infinite  or  eternal,  and  the  in- 
sane delusion  of  eternal  damnation  is  but 
the  vague  and  futile  attempt  at  expressing 
an  unutterable  real  suffering.  It  is  note- 
worthy, again,  how  much  the  affliction  of 
the  melancholic  subsides  sometimes  when 
a  definite  delusion  is  established  :  the  vast 
feeling  of  vague  misery  which  possessed 
the  whole  mind  has  undergone  systemati- 
zation  in  definite  morbid  action ;  and 
when  the  delusion  is  not  active,  but  re- 
poses in  the  background,  not  otherwise 
than  as  ideas  constantly  lie  dormant  in 
the  sound  mind,  the  patient  may  be  tole- 
rably cheerful.  A  suicidal  feeling  is  so 
common  that  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
ence should  always  be  had  in  mind  :  in  61 
cases  of  Insanity  in  which  suicide  had 
been  meditated  or  attempted,  28  were 
cases  of  melancholia. 

As  many  as  are  the  varieties  of  mental 
pain  or  suffering,  so  many  varieties  are 
there  of  melancholia ;  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  all  of  them  being  an  oppression 
of  the  self,  the  weight  of  a  great  suffering, 
out  of  which  springs  the  delusion  of  being 
overpowered  by  some  external  agency, 
demoniac  or  human,  or  of  salvation  lost 
through  individual  sins.  The  classifica- 
tion of  melancholia  according  to  the  acci- 
dental character  of  the  delusion  is,  there- 
fore of  little  value.  Two  well-marked 
f^roups  may  be  distinguished :  the  first, 
including  those  who  have  a  definite  delu- 
sion— lypemania;  the  second,  those  who 
have  no  definite  cause  of  terror,  but  dis- 
play a  fearful  apprehension  of  everything 
possible  and  actual— PantopftoWa. 

Hypochondriacal  Melancholia  represent* 
one  of  the  mildest  but  most  persistent 
forms  of  melancholic  denression  :  the  anxi- 
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feelings,  which  he  watches  and  analyzes 
very  attentively ;  his  heart  flutters  fear- 
fully, a  film  passes  over  his  eyes,  and 
there  are  strange  sensations  in  his  head  ; 
he  examines  his  pulse,  tongue,  and  evacu- 
ations, and  rarely  fails  to  nnd  something 
abnormal  in  all  of  them.  He  is  commonly 
irresolute,  alugKish,  and  indifferent  to 
what  is  not  rebted  to  the  circle  of  his 
morbid  ideas ;  but  in  some  cases  parox- 
ysms of  anguish  and  despair  rise  to  such 
a  height  as  to  sweep  away  all  power  of 
self-control,  and  to  issue  m  suicidal  or 
homicidal  violence.  The  intelligence, 
though  generally  sound  in  regard  to  all 
matters  that  are  not  overclouded  by  the 
morbid  feelings,  is  still  profoundly  afiected 
through  these.  Hence,  though  hj'pochon- 
driacal  melancholies  do  not  often  commit 
suicide  or  homicide,  they  may  do  both  ;  a 
man  in  the  Somerset  Asylum,  for  ex- 
ample, cut  into  his  belly  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  dragged  out  his  small  intes- 
tines, in  order  to  let  the  wind  out.  The 
transition  is  indeed  gradual  from  the  less 
severe  forms  to  those  in  which  the  anoma- 
kxis  sensations  are  not  merely  exaggerated 
and  mi^^interpreted,  but  are  referred  to 
some  absurdly  unreal  cause,  as  to  the  pre-- 
sence  of  a  serpent  in  the  stomach,  or  to  a 
galvanization  of  the  nerves,  or  even  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  patient  supposes 
his  legs  to  be  glass,  lus  body  butter,  or 
himself  metamorphosed  into  a  wolf.  By 
this  declension,  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly undoubtedly  passes  into  true  melan- 
choha. 

Climacteric  Insanity  usually  takes  the 
fixin  of  profound  melancholia,  with  vague 
and  vast  delusions,  as  that  the  world  is  in 
flames,  that  it  is  turned  upside  down, 
that  everything  is  changed,  or  that  some 
veiy  dreadful  but  undefined  calamity  has 
happened  or  is  about  to  happen.  The 
countenance  has  an  expression  of  a  vague 
terror  and  apprehension.  In  some  cases 
short  and  transient  paroxysms  of  excite- 
ment break  the  melancholy  gloom  ;  these 
Dsually  occur  at  the  menstrual  periods, 
and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time 
after  the  function  has  ceased. 

In  connection  seemingly  with  the  de- 
vetopment  of  puberty,  or  at  any  rate  soon 
afterwards,  we  sometimes  meet  with  a 
fimciful  and  quagi-hysterical  rmlancJioUa  in 
girls,  which  is  not  very  serious  when  it  is 
properly  treated.  There  are  periods  of 
depression  and  'paroxysms  of  apparently 
causeless  weeping^  alternating  with  times 
of  undue  excitability,  more  especially  at 
the  menstrual  periods  ;  a  disinclination  is 
erinced  to  work,  to  rational  amusement, 
to  exertion  of  any  kind ;  the  conduct  is 
capricious  and  soon  becomes  perverse  and 
wilful ;  the  natural  affections  seem  to  be 
Uunted  or  abolished,  the  patient  taking 
pleasure  in  distressing  those  whose  feel- 
ings she  wonld  most  consider  if  in  health; 
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and  although  there  are  no  fixed  delusions, 
there  are  unfounded  suspicions  or  fears 
and  changing  morbid  fancies.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  when  the  disease  has  become 
chronic,  delusions  of  sexual  origin  occur, 
and  the  patient,  whose  virginity  is  intact, 
imagines  that  she  is  pregnant  or  has  had 
a  baby. 

The  Insanity  of  Pregnancy  is,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  marked  melancholic  tvpe,  with  sui- 
cidal tendency :  a  degree  of  mental  weak- 
ness or  apparent  dementia  being  some- 
times conjoined  with  it.  Other  cases, 
however,  exhibit  much  moral  perversion, 
perhaps  an  uncontrollable  craving  for 
stimulants,  all  of  which  we  may  perhaps 
regard  as  an  exaggerated  display  of  the 
fanciful  cravings,  the  capriciousness  and 
the  morbid  fears  from  which  women  suffer 
in  the  earlier  months  of  prepiancy. 

The  Insanity  of  LaclcUton  is  an  asthenic 
melancholia,  often  with  determined  sui- 
cidal tendency.  The  time  of  its  occurrence 
seems  to  show  that  the  longer  the  child  is 
suckled,  the  greater  is  the  liability  to  it. 

Sensibility  is  commonly  much  affected 
in  melancholia.  There  may  be  a  general 
diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin, 
or  a  local  complete  loss  thereof ;  and  com- 
plaints of  preecordial  anguish  and  of 
strange  abdominal  sensations  testify  the 
perversion  of  organic  sensibility.  These 
anomalous  sensations  appear  sometimes  to 
have  a  relation  to  the  confusion  and  an- 
guish of  mind  not  unlike  that  which  the 
epileptic  aura  has  to  the  epileptic  fit. 
Illusions  and  hallucinations  or  the  special 
senses  are  frequent:  the  patient  seeing 
those  round  him  as  devils,  or  smelling  a 
corpse  in  his  room,  or  tasting  poison  in 
his  food,  or  hearing  voices  which  revile 
and  accuse  him,  or  which  suggest  impious 
thoughts  and  prompt  to  violent  deeds — it 
may  oe  to  imitate  Abraham,  and  sacrifice 
his  child.! 

The  bodily  nutrition  usually  shares  in 
the  general  depression  of  tone,  although 
it  is  sometimes  remarkable,  considering 
the  great  apparent  suffering,  how  little  it 
is  affected.  "When  it  does  suffer,  digestion 
fails,  and  constipation  is  troublesome; 
the  skin  loses  its  freshness,  becomes  sal- 
low, dry,  and  harsh ;  the  temperature  of 

'  If  a  person  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  per- 
ceives what  has  no  existence  external  to  bis 
sensee,  he  has  a  hallucination;  if  he  sees,  hears, 
or  otherwise  perceives  that  which  has  no 
such  external  existence  as  he  perceives,  or 
perceives  it  with  erroneous  form  or  qualities, 
he  has  an  illusion:  and  if,  though  perceiving 
external  objects  as  they  really  exist,  he  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  such  objects,  or  con- 
ceives such  notions  of  the  properties  and 
relations  of  things,  as  are  absurd  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  he  has  an  insane  con- 
ception or  a  delusion — ^the  ground  of  the  false- 
ness of  conception  being  not  error,  but  a 
morbid  condition. 
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the  body  is  lowered,  and  the  extremities 
are  cold  ;  the  respiration  is  slow,  moan- 
ing, and  interrupted  by  deep  aivhs  ;  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  sometimes  very  slow,  and 
even  interraittcut ;  and  menstruation  is 
generally  irregular  or  suppressed.  Sleep 
IS  usually  deficient,  though  patients  are 
apt  to  assert  that  they  do  not  sleep  when 
tliey  really  do,  so  little  do  they  feel  re- 
freshed by  it.  Refusal  of  food,  which  is 
common,  and  sometimes  very  persistent, 
may  be  due  to  other  causes  besides  want 
of  appetite :  it  may  take  place  through  a 
fear  of  being  poisoned,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  delusion  that  the  intestines  are  sealed 
up,  or  in  order  to  commit  suicide  by  star- 
vation, or  in  fancied  obedience  to  a  voice 
from  heaven,  or  fromsheerwilfulolMtinacy. 

The  behavior  of  the  melancholic  accords 
with,  or  fitly  expresses,  the  character  of 
his  ideas  and  feelings ;  and  three  well- 
marked  groups  of  melancholia  may  be 
made  according  to  the  different  relations 
on  the  motor  side : — 

1.  Melancholia  with  stupor,  M.  attonita 
is  interesting  because  of  its  close  resem- 
blance to  dementia,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded.  The  expression  of  the 
face  is  that  of  a  vacant,  self-absorbed 
amazement,  or  the  fixed  form  of  some 
painful  passion ;  the  patient,  as  if  in  a 
trance,  or  as  one  only  partially  awake, 
scarce  seems  to  see  or  near ;  there  is  par- 
tial or  general  insensibility  of  the  skin ; 
consciousness  of  time,  place,  and  persons 
is  lost,  and  the  bodily  wants  and  necessi- 
ties are  aUke  unheeded  ;  the  muscles  are 
generally  lax,  or  some  of  them  are  fixed 
in  a  cataleptic  rigidity.  ■  The  patient — 
— who,  statue-like,  must  usually  be  re- 
moved from  place  to  place — is  possessed 
with  some  terrible  delusion,  as  that  the 
whole  world  is  in  flames,  or  that  he  is 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  sea  of  blood, 
and  when  he  recovers  his  senses  he  is  as 
one  awakened  out  of  a  fri<;htful  dream. 
One  lady  under  my  care,  who  was  in  this 
state  for  two  years,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  break  of  lucidity  for  a  few 
hours,  and  who  ultimately  recovered  her 
senses  quite  suddenly,  believed  that  every 
one  who  approached  her,  and  even  lifeless 
objects,  were  threatening  to  murder  her. 
As  may  easily  be  imagined,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  distinguish  this  condi- 
tion from  dementia  :  for  as  to  live  in  one 
sensation  would  be  equivalent  to  having 


2.  Melancholia  is  often  accompanied 
with  destructive  impulses,  to  sudden  acts 
of  violence  against  self  or  against  others. 
Suicidal  impulse  is  very  common  amongst 
melanchoUcs,  some  sincerely  and  bitterly 
grieving  over  the  horrible  propensity  as 
the  sole  cause  of  their  unhappiness  :  but 
what  is  very  remarkable  is  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  patients  usually  calm 
are  at  times  surprised  and  overpowered 
by  a  desperate  impulse,  and  hurried  into 
a  convulsive  act  of  violence.  A  quiet 
man,  having  the  delusion  that  his  soul 
was  lost,  who  had  been  for  months  under 
my  care,  and  of  whom  no  one  suspected 
any  mischief,  suddenly  started  out  of  bed 
one  night,  without  any  warning,  and 
flung  himself  out  of  a  window  through 
which  it  would  have  been  thought  impos- 
sible that  any  man  could  get.  He  was 
possessed  with  terrible  hallucinations, 
thought  that  the  world  was  come  to  an 
end,  and  in  a  fearful  state  of  writhing 
a^ony  cried,  "  Let  me  go  1  let  me  go  !" 
Like  paroxysms  recurred  occasionally 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  after  which 
the  man  recovered.  The  time  of  waking 
from  sleep  is  that  at  which  the  d&sperate 
impulse  is  most  likely  to  arise,  wherefore 
melancholies  should  neyer  be  left  alone 
when  getting  up  in  the  morning.  In 
other  cases  the  sudden  act  of  violence  may 
be  directed  against  others ;  the  patient 
injuring  or  killing  some  one  by  reason  of 
a  sudden  hallucination,  or  in  consequence 
of  his  anguish  having  reached  such  a 
height  of  unendurable  agony  as  to  abolish 
all  self-control,  and  irresistibly  to  utter 
itself  in  convulsive  violence,  either  against 
a  fancied  persecutor  or  a  completely  indif- 
ferent person  (Saptus  melancnoliats).  Of 
such  are  some  homicidal  lunatics.  Others 
act  in  obedience  to  a  delusion  :  an  evil 
spirit  instigates  the  demono-maniacs  to 
desperate  deeds  in  spite  of  the  will;  or  its 
impulses  intensify  their  misery  and  lead 
to  determined  suicidal  attempts,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  intolerable  prompt- 
ings. A  melancholic  mother  has  killed 
herself  to  escape  the  desperate  impulse  to 
kill  her  child.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
insanity  in  such  cases  that  the  violent 
deed  should  have  been  planned  with  sur- 
pri-sing  cunning  and  eflected  with  sus- 
taineu  ingenuity. 

So  far  from  the  morbid  impulse  or  act 
constituting  the  insanity,  it  is  but  the  out- 
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the  morbid  manifestation  of  one  may  be 
as  little  within  control  as  thatof  the  other, 
or  as  the  suddenly  arising  hallucination 
is.  In  the  one  case  the  patient  is  the  vie- 
tim  of  a  morbid  idea  ;  in  the  other,  of  a 
morbid  movement — in  both  cases,  of  a 
convulsion  more  or  less  co-ordinated. 
Where  Uie  disease  is  less  acute,  it  is  the 
fieeUng  of  this  affective  perversion  that 
sometimes  drives  the  melancholic  to  com- 
mit murder  in  order  to  be  hanged,  or  im- 
pels a  mother  to  murder  her  children  in 
order  to  nend  them  from  misery  on  earth 
to  happiness  in  heaven.  It  admits  of  no 
question  whatever,  and  should  therefore 
be  borne  clearly  in  mind,  that  the  calmest 
melaDcholic  is  liable  to  occasional  unac- 
countable exacerbations  of  disease,  during 
the  paroxysms  of  which  he  may  perpetrate 
violence  against  himself  or  others ;  a  won- 
derful relief,  and  even  an  apparent  sanity, 
with  endeavor  to  escape  penal  conse- 
quences, sometimes  following  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  act. 

3.  There  is  a  melancholia  of  acute  cha- 
racter, with  great  excitement  and  rest- 
lessness, that  may  even  pass  into  mania. 
It  is  certain  that  cases  marking  every  step 
of  the  transition  to  mania  do  occur  in 
practice :  and  it  is  not  always  easy,  not- 
withstanding the  painful  character  of  the 
delusion,  to  distinguish  excited  melan- 
cholia from  mania  :  there  are  truly  mel- 
ancholies who  are  maniacal,  as  there  are 
maniacal  patients  who  are  melancholic. 
The  more  activity  of  movement  there  is 
aa  the  expression  of  the  mental  sufferitjg, 
the  more  acute  the  utterance  of  the  agouy 
in  gesture-language— in  the  wringing  of 
the  hands  and  the  writhing  of  the  body — 
the  nearer  does  the  case  approach  mania. 
The  manifestations  of  excitement  are, 
however,  generally  of  a  more  uniform 
character  than  those  of  mania,  and  often 
even  monotonous. 

The  OMtrae  of  melancholia  is  generally 
chronic ;  remissions  are  common,  but 
complete  intermissions  rare.  Still,  it  is 
strilang  sometimes  how  suddenly  a  great 
change  may  take  place  :  Griesinger  men- 
tions a  case  of  deep  melancholia  in  which 
there  occurred  a  perfect  lucid  interval  for 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  I 
hare  more  than  once  seen  a  profound 
melancholic  awake  in  the  morning  cheer- 
ful and  seemingly  quite  well,  remain  so 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  yet  be  as  bad 
u  ever  on  the  following  day.  Such  sud- 
den recoveries  are,  like  sudden  conver- 
sions, greatly  to  be  distrusted.  Still,. I 
have  met  with  two  instances  in  which 
eiidden  recoveries  were  permanent:  in 
ODe,  the  patient,  who  had  been  acutely 
melancholic  for  six  months,  recovered 
suddenly  after  a  flood  of  tears ;  in  the 
oUia-,  the  mtient  was  quite  well  in  the 
morning,  after  a  sleepless  night  of  much 
mental  anguish  and  excitement.    When 


recovery  really  takes  place,  it  is  usually 
gradual,  and  trom  within  four  to  twelve 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease ;  it  is  rare,  but  not  impossible, 
after  a  year,  although  it  may  occur  now 
and  then  after  several  yeArs,  especially  if 
some  great  shock  has  aroused  the  patient 
to  exertion.  Half,  or  even  more  than 
half,  of  the  cases  of  melancholia  get  well 
under  proper  treatment;  and  of  those 
which  do  not  recover,  about  half  decline 
into  mental  weakness  or  complete  demen- 
tia— the  rest  remaining  chronic  or  ending 
in  death.  Death  may  be  caused  directly 
by  the  exhaustion  of  excitement  or  re- 
fusal of  food,  or  it  may  be  due  to  inter- 
current diseases,  phthiscal,  cardiac,  or 
abdominal.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  was 
found  by  Guislain  most  frequently  in 
melancholies  who  had  died  after  long  re- 
fusal of  food. 

Mania. — In  this  form  of  mental  disease 
there  is  an  excitement  or  exaltation  of  the 
self-feeling  of  the  individual,  the  expres- 
sion of  wnich  takes  place  either  in  the 
movements  and  conduct  or  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  thoughts.  Accordingly,  two 
groups  of  cases  may  be  broadly  "distin- 
guished, although  they  pass  iuseuMibly 
into  one  another  and  are  not  unfrequently 
mixed ;  the  first  including  all  those  cases 
of  acute  mania  or  maniacal  fury  in  which 
the  madness  is  mainly  manifest  in  the 
actions  of  the  patient,  who  sings,  dances, 
declaims,  ruus  about,  pulls  off  his  clothes, 
and  in  all  ways  acts  most  extravagantly ; 
the  second  group  inclnding  those  more 
chronic  cases  in  which  the  derangement 
is  expressed  in  the  ideas,  is  systematized 
in  definite  delusions — in  which,  therefore, 
the  morbid  action  has  taken  deeper  hold 
of  the  individual.  The  first  group  cor- 
responds in  the  main  to  acute  mania,  the 
second  to  monomania. 

It  was  held  by  Guislain  that  a  stage  of 
melancholic  depression,  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  almost  invariably  precedes  an 
atta(;k  of  mania;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  sequence  is  traceable  in 
many  cases.  But  it  is  not  so  in  every 
case,  as  some  have  maintained.  What 
has  been  commonly  overlooked  is,  that 
there  is  not  only  au  affective  disorder  of  a 
depressed  or  melancholic  kind,  but  that 
there  is  also  an  affective  Insanity  which  is 
rather  of  an  excited,  expansive,  or  ma- 
niacal kind— a  deep  derangement  of  the 
affective  life,  in  which  the  individual's 
self-feeling  is  greatly  exaggerated  or  mor- 
bidly exalted,  without  positive  intellec- 
tual alienation.  It  is  a  maniacal  dis- 
order, so  to  speak,  of  the  feelings,  senti- 
ments, and  acts,  without  delirium ;  and 
it  is  expressed,  as  the  corresponding  affec- 
tive melancholia  is.  not  in  delusion,  but  in 
the  conduct  of  the  patient.  As  it  is  from 
the  affective    life  that  the  impulses   of 
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action  come,  while  the  function  of  the  | 
intellect  is  to  guide  and  control,  it  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  reason  that,  when 
there  is  affective  derangement  or  perver- 
sion of  the  mental  tone,  the  morbid  im- 
pulses that  arise  should  be  beyond  control 
or  guidance  of  the  will,  just  as  the  con- 
vulsion of  a  limb  is  beyond  control  when 
there  is  derangement  of  the  tone  of  the 
spinal  centres.  This  inceptive  maniacal 
state,  which  may  unquestionably  be  pri- 
mary, though  usually  following  that  of 
melancholic  depression,  is  displayed  in  a 
great  change  of  moral  character ;  the  par- 
simonious becomes  extravagant,  the  mod- 
est man  presumptuous  and  exacting,  and  j 
the  affectionate  parent  indifferent  to  his 
family ;  there  is  an  extreme  liveliness  of 
manner,  or  a  restless  and  busy  activity, 
as  of  one  half  intoxicated  ;  an  overween- 
ing self-esteem  is  a  marked  feature,  and 
an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  or 
an  excessive  sexual  indulgence  is  com- 
mon. Or  the  exaltation  may  be  less  and 
the  perversiMi  of  the  affective  life  more 
marked  ;  in  other  words,  the  moral  alienor 
tion  more  extreme,  as  witnessed  in  the 
profound  moral  derangement  which  some- 
times precedes  a  series  of  epileptic  fits,  or 
takes  the  place  of  an  epileptic  fit,  and  in 
most  of  those  cases  included  by  Pinel  under 
mania  sine  delirio  and  by  Prichard  under 
moral  imanity.  In  such  cases,  as  with  the 
cases  of  so-called  irresistible  homicidal  or 
suicidal  impulse,  it  has  been  too  much  the 
practice  to  fix  attention  exclusively  upon 
the  extravagant  actions  of  the  patient,  to 
the  neglect  of  thTe  profound  affective  de- 
rangement out  of  which  his  acts  spring  ; 
so  that  they  have  been  set  apart  as  s])e- 
cial  and  tlieir  real  relations  overlooked. 
They  are  truly  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
maniacal  perversion  of  the  whole  manner 
of  feeling  sometimes  forerunning  an  out- 
break of  mania ;  and  their  morbid  expres- 
sions in  single  acts  of  vicious  or  violent 
conduct  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  : 
general  symptoms  of  acute  mania  which  ' 
are  exhibited  in  the  movements  or  actions 
of  the  patients. 

Acifte  Mania;  Maniacal  Fury  or  Frenxy  ; 
or  Raving  Madness. — It  seldom  breaks 
out  without  a  preceding  stage  of  affective 
derangement,  the  period  of  incubation 
being  usually  of  a  melancholic  character, 
as  though  there  were  a  painful  forefeeling 
of  the  coming  storm.  After  a  shorter  or 
longer  feeling  of  such  premonitory  de- 


altered  ;  his  actions  are  restless,  extrava- 
gant, and  turbulent ;  and  all  the  while  he 
thinks  himself  wonderfully  well,  and 
scorns  the  suggestion  of  medical  aid.  As 
matters  become  worse  there  is  an  irresist- 
ible propensity  to  utter  the  internal  com- 
motion in  outward  gestures,  acts,  or 
words :  the  patient  sings,  dances,  declaims, 
shouts,  and  laughs  ;  or  he  is  industriously 
occupied  in  restless  and  aimless  work,  as 
in  polishing  the  floor  with  his  saliva,  in 
tearing  his  clothes  to  shreds,  or  in  chang- 
ing the  place  of  every  piece  of  furniture 
about  him  ;  or  he  explodes  in  furious  out- 
breaks of  rage  and  raving  of  word  and 
action.  The  organic  appetites  or  instincts 
come  markedly  into  the  foreground,  the 
veil  of  reason  being  withdrawn  :  the  appe- 
tite is  ravenous  and  indiscriminate,  gar- 
bage, or  even  excrement,  being  devoured 
with  apparent  avidity ;  and  the  patient, 
forgetful  of  decency,"  and  abandoned  to 
the  promptings  of  the  sexual  impulse, 
sometimes  masturbates  as  the  monkey 
does,  without  shame  or  restraint.  Withal 
there  is  often  a  certain  consciousness  of 
his  state,  so  that  he  may  restrain  himself 
and  seem  reasonable  for  a  time,  and  when 
seemingly  at  his  worst  he  will  sometimes 
yield  to  the  show  of  energy  and  determi- 
nation. The  mood  of  mind  may  be  brisk 
and  humorous,  or  bitter,  angry,  and 
scornful  in  the  face  of  opposition.  There 
is  no  fixed  delusion,  nor  any  fixed  group 
of  delusions ;  but  the  ideas  are  rapid,  con- 
fused, and  transitory,  and  appear  aa  fleet- 
ing delusions,  or  immediately  utter  them- 
senres  in  automatic  impulses  to  words  and 
actions  ;  the  idea  of  an  act,  the  moment  it 
arises  in  the  mind,  becomes  the  act. 
Because  of  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of 
ideas  in  the  early  stages,  the  witty  obser- 
vations, acute  comparisons,  and  fluent 
rhymes  then  sometimes  made,  it  has  been 
said  that  there  is  an  increase  of  mental 
power.  But  it  is  only  the  semblance  of 
an  increase :  though  there  is  a  lively  re- 
vival of  the  past  with  great  vivacity  of 
expression,  there  is  no  due  assimilation  of 
the  present,  but  an  incapacity  to  perceive 
rightly  the  relations  of  things  around,  to- 
gether with  false  Judgment  with  regard 
to  them,  so  that  the  unhappy  sufferer  is 
extravagantly  joyous  in  a  madhou.se ; 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  feelings  and  ideas  which 
marks  the  highest  mental  power  and  is 
the  condition  of  true  will.  The  lively  flow 
of  scarce  coherent  ideas  marks  the  excita- 
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of  all  that  has  happened  during  it ;  whilst,  I 
in  other  instances,  the  patient  will  forget  ' 
altogether  the  events  of  his  madness,  like  I 
as  a  dream  is  forgotten,  though  he  may  I 
remember  them  again  during  a   subse-  ' 
quent  attack.    It  may  happen  also  that,  j 
immediately    before    a    second    attack, 
thoughts  and  feelings  displayed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  first  attack,  but  latent  since, 
will  recur,  so  that  even  attendants  recog- 
nize the  evil  presages,  and  can  predict  the 
outbreak. 

Hallucinations  of  the  different  senses 
are  common  in  mania,  and  illu.sions  still 
more  so.  In  178  out  of  2*29  cases  Brierre 
de  Botsmont  professes  to  have  met  with 
such  complications ;  they  are  generally 
fleetinz,  like  the  other  morbid  phenomena. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  ]ong  endur- 
ance of  the  great  expenditure  of  energy  in 
acute  mania  is  owin^  to  a  perversion  of 
the  muscular  sense,  by  reason  of  which 
the  true  condition  of  the  muscles  is  not 
declared.  There  can  be  little  duubt  that 
illusions  of  the  muscular  sense  are  at  the 
root  of  the  delusions  with  regard  to  bodily 
movements  sometimes  exhibited  in  mania ; 
when  a  person  lying  in  bed  believes  his 
limbs  or  nimself  to  be  flying  through  the 
air,  it  is  certain  that  the  muscular  sense 
does  not  give  correct  information,  but  is 
affected  with  hallucinations. 

The  bodily  functions  often  bear  the 
great  mental  agitation  of  acute  mania  in 
a  surprising  manner.  The  pulse  may  be 
a  little  quicker  in  the  early  stage,  when 
there  is  perhaps  some  febrile  disturbance ; 
but  it  is  afterwards  scarce  raised  in  fre- 
quency. The  temperature  of  the  body  is 
only  slightly  increased  ;  but  in  cases  of  a 
typhoid  type,  where  there  is  sleeplessness, 
restlessness,  gradual  wasting,  and  where 
the  tendency  is  to  death  from  exhaustion. 
Dr.  Saunders  has  found  it  to  be  often 
raised  fix>m  three  to  five  degrees  above 
the  natural  standard.'  In  the  Insanity 
occurring  after  acute  diseases.  Dr.  Weber's 
observations  show  only  a  slight  increase 
of  temperature,  although  this  had  been 
raised  several  degrees  during  the  previous 
disease,  and  immediately  rose  a!!:aiu  on 
the  occasion  of  a  relapse.'  The  skin  may 
be  either  dry  and  harah,  or  moist  and  of 
offensive  odor.  Constipation  is  common, 
but  in  some  cases  there  occurs  a  continued 
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aud  obstinate  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 
The  urine  Dr.  Sutherland  found  to  con- 
tain an  excess  of  phosphates  in  acute 
mania ;  and  if  this  were  true,  it  would 
testify,  like  the  increase  of  temperature, 
to  an  abnormal  disintegration  of  tissue. 
More  recent  examinations  of  the  urine, 
by  Dr.  Addison,  result  in  the  assertion 
that  "  the  quantities  of  the  urine,  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  of  the  urea,  phospho- 
ric and  sulphuric  acids,  excreted  during 
the  course  of  a  maniacal  paroxysm,  occur- 
ring in  acute  mania,  epilepsy,  general 
paralysis,  melancholia,  or  dementia,  are 
less  than  the  amounts  excreted  in  an 
equal  time  during  health.'" 

The  course  of  mania  is  not  often  regu- 
larly progressive ;  there  are  generally 
remissions,  and  sometimes  complete  in- 
termissions, or  even  so-called  lucid  inter- 
vals. The  attacks  may  return  at  regular 
or  irregular  intervals,  and  thus  constitute 
a  p^iodic  or  recurrent  mania  ;  or  attacks 
of  melancholia  may  alternate  with  them, 
and  give  rise  to  what  the  French  have 
described  as  folk  circttJaire,  or  folie  d 
double  forme.  The  duration  of  an  attack 
of  mania  may  be  for  hours  or  months, 
and  recovery  may  be  sudden  or  gradual. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  a  short  maniacal  fury,  a 
furor  transUijriug^  lasting  for  a  few  hours 
or  days,  usually  associated  with  vivid  hal- 
lucinations, and  comparable  to  an  attack 
of  epilepsy,'  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  these  attacks  are  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  strange  anomalous  sensa- 
tion rising,'  like  an  epileptic  aura,  from 
some  part  of  the  body  to  the  brain.  When 
recovery  takes  place,  it  is  usually  within 
the  year ;  it  is  rare  after  two  years ;  and, 
indeed,  the  longer  the  disease  lasts  the 
worse  is  the  prognosis,  which  is  always 
unfavorable  in  recurrent  mania  and  in 
mania  alternating  with  melancholia.  Re- 
covery not  taking  place,  the  disease  passes 
into  chronic  mania,  or  into  dementia,  or 
ends  fatally.  Death  may  be  due  to  ex- 
haustion, or  to  some  intercurrent  disease, 
such  as  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  When 
maniacal  exhaustion  proves  fatal,  the  end 
may  be  very  sudden  and  unexpected,  so 
as  to  leave  in  the  mind  an  anxious  feeling 
of  doubt  whether  a  more  energetic  treat- 
ment might  not  have  prevented  death,  or, 
if  energetic  treatment  has  been  employed, 
whether  that  has  not  had  something  to 
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meet  with  several  varieties  in  practice. 
Tliere  is  a  form  of  very  acute  mania, 
which  might  properly  be  called  an  acute 
delirious  mania  or  acute  maniacal  delirhan. 
It  is  characterized  by  intense  excitement, 
great  restlessness  and  jactitation,  entire 
incoherence,  there  not  being  the  co- 
herence of  distinct  and  enduring  delu- 
sion, and  by  only  tlie  briefest  flash  of 
momentary  consciousness  of  wliat  is  ^otng 
on  around,  or  by  apparent  unconscious- 
ness, except  so  far  as  fragments  of  im- 
pressions are  caught  up,  whirled  and  lost 
in  the  agitation  of  delirium.  It  runs  a 
rapid  course,  very  often  to  exhaustion 
and  deatli,  the  pulse  becoming  quick  and 
feeble,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  excitement 
and  restlessness  continuing  to  the  last. 

[What  is  called  by  American  writers 
upon  psychopatholc^y  "Bell's  Disease," 
from  its  especially  careful  study  by  Dr. 
Luther  V.  Bell,  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Curwen,  of  the  Penna,  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  Harrisburg :'  "  In  this 
there  is  excessive  restlessness,  incessant  lo- 
quacity, the  most  remarkable  incoherence 
of  thought  and  expression  (tireless  bab- 
bling as  it  is  expressed  by  the  French), 
the  pulse  is  rapid,  weak,  and  very  com- 
pressible, so  as  almost  to  be  stopped,  the 
skin  is  cool  apd  also  the  scalp,  and  as  a 
general  rule  dry,  except  after  violent  ex- 
ertion, and  ofl«n  even  then,  the  tongue 
and  mouth  very  dry  from  the  incessant 
talking,  and  the  attention  can  scarcely  be 
attracted  long  enough  to  obtain  an  answer 
to  any  question.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
acute  mania,  or  in  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, the  attention  may  be  arrested  so 
long  as  to  obtain  answers  to  questions,  or 
to  cuange  the  current  of  thought,  but  in 
this  it  seems  as  if  the  individual  was  so 
impelled  to  give  utterance  to  the  words 
that  crowd  his  mind  that  he  Iiad  not  time 
to  stop  for  any  purpose.  The  resemblance 
of  this  condition  to  the  symptoms  of  acute 
meningitis  or  cerebritis  as  laid  down  in 
the  books  will  mislead  any  one  who  will 
not  pive  earnest  heed  to  its  peculiar  diag- 
nostic symptoms,  the  freedom  from  all 
feverish  heat,  the  peculiar  weakness  and 
softness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  physical 
state  of  depression  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem."—H.l 

Ptterpercu  Mania  comes  on  within  one 
month  of  parturition,  and  like  the  In- 
sanity of  pregnancy,  occurs  most  often  in 
Erimiparte.  It  is  of  an  acute  and  inco- 
erent  character,  marked  by  noisy  rest- 
lessness, sleeplessness,  tearing  of  clothes, 
hallucinations,  and  in  some  cases  by  great 
salacity,  which  is  probably  the  direct 
mental  effect  of  the  irritation  of  the  gen- 
erative organs.  Suicide  may  be  attempted 
in   an   excited    purposeless   way.     The 


['  Transactions  of  Penna.  State  Medical 
Society,  1869.— H.] 


bodily  symptoms,  contradicting  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mental  excitement,  indicate 
feebleness ;  the  features  are  pinched,  the 
skin  is  pale,  cold,  and  clammy,  and  the 
pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  irritable.  Re- 
covery takes  place  in  three  out  of  four 
cases  of  puerperal  mania,  usually  in  a 
few  weeks ;  the  patient,  after  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  sinking  into  a 
temporary  state  of  confusion  and  feeble- 
ness of  mind,  and  then  waking  up  as  from 
a  dream. 

Recurrent  Mania  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  epilepsy  in  the  re^larity  of 
its  recurrence,  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  attack,  each  wsing  al- 
most an  exact  image  of  the  other,  in  its 
comparatively  short  duration,  and  in  the 
temporary  recovery.  The  patient  becomes 
elated,  hilarious,  talkative,  passing  mmd 
into  a  state  of  acute,  noisy,  and  Self-con- 
scious mania,  which  may  last  for  two  or 
three  weeks  or  longer,  and  then  sinking 
into  a  brief  stage  of  more  or  less  depres- 
sion or  confusion  of  mind,  whence  he 
awakens  to  calmness  and  lucidity.  In 
vain  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
recovery :  after  an  interval  of  perfect 
lucidity,  of  varj-ing  duration  in  difierent 
cases,  the  attack  recurs,  goes  through  the 
same  stages,  and  ends  in  the  same  way, 
only  to  be  followed  by  other  attacks,  until 
at  fast  the  mind  is  weakened  and  there 
are  no  longer  lucid  intervals.  Could  we 
stop  the  attacks,  mental  power  might 
still  be  regained  by  degrees,  but  we  can- 
not ;  all  the  resources  of  our  art  fail  to 
touch  them,  and  I  know  no  other  form  of 
Insanity  wliich.  while  having  so  much 
the  air  of  being  curable,  thus  fer  defies 
all  efforts  to  stay  its  course. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  of  mania 
have  subsided,  and  the  disease  has  be- 
come chronic,  it  presents  most  varied 
characters,  according  to  its  cause  and  the 
degree  of  mental  degeneration.  When 
there  is  considerable  intellectual  power 
apart  from  the  delusions,  as  there  usually 
is  when  the  disease  has  been  produced  by 
moral  causes,  then  the  case  may  properly 
fall  under  monomania,  or  partial  derange- 
ment of  the  faculties  ;  when  there  is  great 
loss  of  mental  power  together  with  deln- 
sions,  as  there  oft«n  is  when  the  disease 
has  followed  acute  mania  or  a  physical 
cause,  then  it  may  properly  fall  into  one 
or  other  of  the  groups  of  dementia.  On 
the  one  hand,  tneu,  chronic  mania  rum 
insensibly  into  monomania  ;  on  the  other, 
into  dementia.  It  is  remarkable  in  some 
cases  how  much  intellectual  power  may 
coexist  with  extravagant  .'...lusions:  a 
person  who  fancies  that  not  an  <.  .ent  in 
Europe  happens  which  has  not  some  hid- 
den relation  to  him,  who  detects  a  plot 
against  himself  in  the  meeting  of  a  cabi- 
net, or  in  the  journey  of  an  emperor  to 
his  country  palace,  may  yet  have  an  exact 
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knowledge  of  all  his  affiiirs,  and  be  capa- 
We  of  giving  a  good  opinion  with  regard 
to  them.  But  what  such  a  person  cannot 
be  depended  on  to  do  is  to  control  his 
conduct. 

The  form  of  mental  derangement  pro- 
duced by  self-abuse — the  Insanity  of  mas- 
Utrbatiim — furnishes  a  good  example  of  a 
chronic  mania  in  which  there  are  no  acute 
symptoms,  the  onset  of  the  disease  being 
most  gradual.  The  patient  becomes  offen- 
sively  ^otistic  ;  he  is  full  of  self-feeling 
and  8el^conceit ;  insensible  to  the  claims 
of  others  upon  him  and  of  his  duties  to 
them  ;  interested  only  in  hypochondriac- 
ally  watching  his  morbid  sensations  and 
feelings.  Kis  mental  energy  is  sapped, 
and  though  he  has  extravagant  preten- 
sions, and  often  speaks  of  great  projects 
engendered  of  his  conceit,  he  never  works 
sjrstematically  for  any  aim,  but  exhibits 
an  incredible  vacillation  of  conduct,  and 
spends  his  days  in  indolent  and  self-sus- 
picious self-brooding.  His  relatives  he 
thinks  hostile  to  him,  because  they  do  not 
show  the  interest  in  his  sufferings  which 
he  craves,  nor  yield  sufficiently  to  his  pre- 
tensions. As  matters  get  worse,  the  gene- 
ral suspicion  of  the  hostility  of  people 
takes  more  definite  form,  and  delusions 
spring  up  that  persons  speak  offensively 
of  him,  or  watch  him  in  the  street,  or 
comment  upon  what  passes  in  his  mind, 
or  play  tricks  upon  hnn  by  electricity  or 
mesmerism,  or  in  some  other  mysterious 
way.  Still  he  professes  the  most  exalted 
moral  or  religious  aims.  A  later  and 
worse  stage  is  one  of  moody  self-absorp- 
tion and  of  extreme  loss  of  mental  power. 
He  is  silent,  or  if  he  converses  he  dis- 
covers delusions  of  a  suspicious  or  obscene 
character,  the  perverted  sexual  passion 
still  giving  the  color  to  his  thoughts.  He 
dies  at  the  last  a  miserable  wreck.  This 
is  a  form  of  insanity  which  has  certainly 
its  special  exciting  cause  and  its  charac- 
teristic features ;  nevertheless,  self-abuse 
seldom,  if  ever,  produces  it  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  insane  neurosis. 

Monomania;  Partial  Mania;  Partial 
hmmity;  Delusional  Innanity. — The  ex- 
alted self-feeling  which  in  acute  mania 
uttered  itself  chiefly  in  turbulent  action 
gets  embodied  in  a  fixed  delusion,  or  in  a 
group  of  delusions,  which  fails  not  still  to 
testify  the  overweening  self-esteem.  As 
in  melancholia  the  feeling  of  oppression  of 
self  was  condensed  into  a  delusion  of  being 
possessed  with  a  devil,  or  otherwise 
afflicted,  so  here  the  exaggerated  self-feel- 
ing is  clothed  in  a  corresponding  delusion 
of  power  or  grandeur,  and  the  personality 
of  the  patient  is  transformed  accordingly: 
he  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  he  has 
resolved  the  most  abstruse  problems  of 
science  ;  that  he  has  devised  an  infallible 
scheme  for  reforming  the  world  ;  that  he 
is  king,  prophet,  or  divine.    Monomania  j 


is,  then,  a  partial  ideational  insanity,  with 
overweening  estimate  of  self,  ana  fixed 
delusion  or  delusions  upon  one  subject  or 
a  few  subjects,  apart  from  which  tlie  pa- 
tient reasons  tolerably  correctly.  Patho- 
logically it  represents  a  systematization 
of  the  morbid  action  in  the  supreme  cere- 
bral centres — the  establishment  of  a  defi- 
nite type  of  morbid  nutrition  in  them. 
Having  regard  to  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  delusion,  the  deep  bold  which  the 
manner  of  its  genesis  proves  it  to  have  on 
the  individual  nature,  it  will  be  seen  how 
erroneous  it  is  to  speak  of  the  mind  as 
sound  apart  from  the  delusion.  As  in 
melancholia  so  here,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental affective  disorder  incapacitating 
the  individual  from  a  just  appreciation  of 
those  things  that  really  affect  the  self, 
that  touch  to  the  quick  those  genuine  feel- 
ings revealing  his  innermost  nature  and 
instigating  his  conduct ;  and  he  is  liable 
at  any  time  to  outbreaks  of  fury,  which, 
like  the  delusion,  are  but  expressions  of 
the  deep-rooted  derangement.  The  mind 
is  not  unsound  upon  one  point,  but  an  un- 
sound mind  expresses  itself  in  a  particular 
morbid  action.  Patients  thus  suffering 
often  seem  calm  and  harmless  enough 
under  the  regular  discipline  of  an  asylum; 
but  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  excitement 
of  ordinary  life,  seriously  crossed  in  some 
project,  or  subjected  to  the  stress  of  ad- 
verse events,  they  are  liable  to  outbursts 
of  uncontrollable  rage  or  of  true  mania ; 
so  that  one  who  may  have  been  hitherto 
only  interested  by  their  harmless  delu- 
sions, will  be  horrified  at  the  utter  mad- 
ness which  they  exhibit. 

The  particular  delusions  of  the  mono- 
maniac differ  according  to  his'  occupation 
in  life  and  the  degree  of  his  culture,  and 
are  frequently  colored  by  the  events, 
social,  religious,  or  political,  of  the  epoch: 
Esquirol  boasted  that  he  could  write  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  from  the 
character  of  the  Insanity  which  accompa- 
nied its  different  phases.  Hallucinations 
and  illusions  frequently  accompany  the 
delusions  which  they  appear  sometimes  to 
generate  and  always  to  strengthen.  Th« 
behavior  of  the  patient  accords  with  the 
character  of  his  delusions :  one  makes 
sweeping  plans  and  projects,  enters  upon 
vast  speculations,  and  sometimes  goes 
through  an  immense  amount  of  patient 
and  systematic  work  in  perfecting  some 
marvellous  scientific  Invention;  another 
reveals  in  gait  and  manner  the  exalted 
character  of  his  delusion ;  and  to  a  third, 
ordinary  language  does  not  suffice  to  ex- 
press the  magnincence  of  his  ideas,  and  he 
invents  new  and  mysterious  signs,  which, 
unintelligible  to  eveir  one  else,  have 
wonderful  sijpificance  for  him. 

The  course  of  monomania,  once  estab- 
lished, is  very  seldom  towards  recovery  ; 
for  as  it  is  rarely  primary,  it  represents  a 
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further  deo;eneration  or  more  advanced 
morbid  action  than  mania  or  melancholia, 
upon  which  it  usually  follows.  Even  when 
it  is  primary,  the  outlook  is  not  much 
more  favoraole,  for  it  is  then  commonly 
secondary  to  some  fundamental  vice  of 
character.  Certainly  recovery  may  take 
place,  and  the  patient  awake  to  sense  as 
out  of  a  dream ;  and  in  some  rare  in- 
stances it  has  taken  place  after  years, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  system  produced  by  some 
intercurrent  disease  or  at  the  climacteric 
period.  When  recovery  does  not  occur, 
the  disease  becomes  more  chronic,  lasting 
as  such,  or  passes  into  actual  dementia  ; 
the  more  the  exaggerated  self-feelins 
which  inspires  the  delusion  wanes,  and 
the  more  this,  losing  its  inspiration,  be- 
comes a  mere  form  of  words,  the  nearer 
the  case  gets  toward  incoherent  dementia. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  re- 
covery does  not  take  place  when  a  fixed 
delusion  has  lasted  for  more  than  half  a 
year. 

Dementia.— It  is  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  mental  degeneration,  whether 
going  on  in  the  individual  or  through 
generations ;  and  it  is  accordingly  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  chronic,  and  sec- 
ondary to  some  other  form  of  mental  dis- 
ease. Dementia  may,  however,  be  both 
acute  and  primary,  and  is  then  not  always 
distinguished  from  melancholia  with 
stupor. 

Acute  dementia  sometimes  occurs  after 
an  attempt  at  strangulation,  after  certain 
acute  diseases,  and  after  a  series  of  severe 
epileptic  fits ;  and  in  one  case  under  my 
observation  a  masked  epilepsy  seemed  to 
take  this  form.  As  a  primary  disease,  it 
sometimes  follows  a  sudden  and  severe 
moral  shock,  and  is  now  and  then  met 
with  in  young  men  and  women,  obscurely 
connected  apparently  with  the  state  of 
the  sexual  functions.  Dr.  Skae  describes 
a  sexual  or  post-connubial  mania  taking 
the  form  of  acute  dementia,  met  with 
both  in  the  male  and  female  sex,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  latter,  and  con- 
nected, he  believes,  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  nervous  system  by  sexual 
intercourse.  "With  these  exceptions,  de- 
mentia is  a  chronic  and  secondary  dis- 
ease presenting  every  possible  variety  in 
the  degree  of  mental  decay. 

Aft«r  the  disappearance  of  a  severe  at- 
tack of  acute  mania,  the  effects  of  the 
shock  are  oftentimes  visible  in  a  certain 
condition  of  mental   weakness  without 
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ishness.  This  is  one  end  of  the  scale  oi 
degeneration ;  but  at  the  other  extremity 
mental  power  is  almost  obliterated,  the 
acquisitions  of  the  past  being  completely 
razed  out,  and  no  interest  in  the  present 
possible,  and  the  patient  leads  a  mere 
vegetative  Ufe.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes every  sort  of  transition  is  mtt 
with  in  practice,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
here  to  do  more  than  indicate  certain 
prominent  types. 

Most  of  the  permanent  residents  in  asy- 
lums consist  of  tho^e  who,  after  mania, 
monomania,  and  melancholia,  have  sub- 
sided into  a  chronic  state  of  more  or  less 
feebleness  and  incoherence  of  mind — the 
crazy  people,  who  represent  the  wrecks  of 
these  forms  of  mental  disease.  Some 
there  are  who  exhibit  a  few  striking  delu- 
sions which  seem  to  be  automatically  ex- 
pressed; the  strong  self-feeling  which 
underlies  or  inspires  these  in  monomania 
has  faded  away,  and  they  are  no  longer 
full  of  self-assertion,  nor  eager,  earnest, 
and  consistent  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 
The  old  paths  of  associations  are  broken 
up,  and  memory  is  almost  abolished ;  all 
liveliness  of  feeling  is  gone,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  interest  in  what  is  going  on 
around;  and  the  only  momentary  ex- 
citement which  occurs  is  when  fixed 
delusions  are  attacked.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  how  even  in  these  cases 
the  excitement  of  a  fever  will  sometimes 
restore  temporarily  the  functions  of  the 
mind  which  seemed  to  have  gone  for- 
ever. The  countenance  no  longer  ex- 
presses any  fixed  passion ;  there  is  a  want 
of  harmony,  or,  as  it  were,  a  dislocation 
of  its  features,  and  the  most  which  it 
manifests  is  the  shivered  expression  of  a 

Cion  or  the  shattered  wreck  of  a  smile, 
re  is  a  corresponding  imbecility  on 
the  motor  side :  some  can  certainly  con- 
tinue their  former  occupation,  or  can  do 
a  little  simple  manual  work,  but  there  is 
no  systematic  correspondence  of  action  to 
delusions,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently 
a  useless  and  busy  industry  in  gathering 
'  stones,  pieces  or  paper,  and  sticks. 
Strange  propensities  of  all  kinds  are  ex- 
hibited, as,  for  example,  to  stand  or 
crouch  in  a  particular  corner,  to  walk 
backwards  and  forwards  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance on  a  particular  slip  of  ground,  or  to 
fontastically  ornament  the  person  with 
feathers  or  flowers.  The  mood  may  be  of 
surly  depression,  or  of  more  or  less  exalta- 
tion. Hallucinations  and  illusions  of  the 
extremest  kind  are  frequent,  and  tend  to 
sustain  the  delusions :  one  woman  has  in 
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ments  of  his  arms  in  order  to  prevent  the 
motion  of  the  universe  or  of  his  own  blood 
from  coming  to  a  stand.  The  bodily 
health  is  usually  good,  the  patient  fre- 
quently getting  stout  as  the  active  symp- 
toms of  mania  or  melancholia  subside  into 
the  calm  of  dementia.  This  group  repre- 
sents for  the  most  part  dementia  following 
on  monomania. 

In   another   group  of  cases   there  is 
greater  external   activity,  with  a  more 
general  incoherence  or  craziness.    There 
are  no  fixed  delusions,  although  there  ia 
evidence  in  the  patient's  incoherent  ex- 
pressions, or  in  his  senseless,  parrot-like 
repetition  of  certain  words,  of  the  wreck 
of  such  as  existed  in  the  maniacal  stage. 
The  senses  are  open  to  the  reception  of 
impressions,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be 
farther  fashioned  into  ideas.     There   is 
sometimes  entire  indifference  to  surround- 
inffl,  together  with  great  insensibility  to 
pam*,  or  there  are  snort  outbreaks  or  in- 
coherent passion  or  fury;  or  there  may  be 
desperate  and  unaccountable   homicidal 
Tiolence.    The  predominant  mood  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases:  some  are  gay, 
happy,  and  prone  to  laugh  and  chatter ; 
others  are  gloomy,  weep,  and  display  the 
mimicry  of  sorrow ;  while  others  again 
are  malicious,  spiteful,  and  addicted  to  a 
pnrposeless  mischief  with  a  monkey-like 
cunning  and   persistence.      The  loss  of 
memory  is  marked :  some  have  entirely 
forgotten  their  former  life  and  their  own 
names,  while  others,  who  perhaps  forget 
instantly  the  last  thing  said,  can  repro- 
duce the  distant  past  with  fidelity.    In 
the  movements  of  some  there  is  marked 
feebleness,  or  the  indication  of  commenc- 
ing paralysis ;  while  others  are  restless, 
agitated,  and  run  about  with  ceaseless 
activity.    The   bodily  health  is  usually 
good :  they  sleep  well,  and  eat  well,  often 
gluttonously  and  without  discrimination, 
and  are  sometimes  prone  to  get  fat,  until 
an  attack  of  excitement  and  agitation,  to 
which  some  are  periodically  liable,   re- 
duces them.    The  physiognomy  is  blank 
and  expressionless,  especially  so  when  the 
patient  is  addressed;  it  is  also  prematurely 
aged. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  group  of  demented 
I»tients,  in  whom  the  mind  is  almost  ex- 
tin^ished ;  who  must  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  cared  for  \  who  manifest  little  or  no 
sensibility;  whose  only  utterance  is  a 
grunt  or  a  cry ;  and  whose  only  move- 
ments are  to  rub  their  heads  or  hands. 
Their  existence  is  little  more  than  orga- 
nit,  and  if  not  carried  off  by  pneumonia, 
tubercle,  or  some  other  disease,  as  they 
frequently  are,  they  die  from  eifiision 
on  the  brain,  serous  or  hemorrhagic,  or 
from  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  from  the 
efects  of  accident,  to  which,  through 
their  apathetic  helplessness,  they  are  much 
exposed. 


Senile  dementia  is  characterized  by  weak- 
ness of  mind,  inability  to  grasp  the  pre- 
sent, and  great  loss  of'^memory,  especially 
of  recent  events ;  the  patient  talking  of 
events  long  past  as  if  they  had  just  hap- 
pened, perhaps  believing  himself  to  be  in 
daily  intercourse  with  persons  who  have 
long  been  dead,  and  confounding  his  pre- 
sent life,  the  events  of  which  are  almost 
immediately  forgotten,  with  his  past  life. 

The  course  of  secondary  dementia  is 
from  bad  to  worse :  it  is  impossible  that 
recovery  should  take  place,  although  the 
condition  and  habits  of  a  patient  may  be 
much  improved  by  proper  care.  Those 
who  suffer  from  acute  primary  dementia 
get  well  generally  ;  but,  of  course,  senile 
dementia,  though  primary,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedy.  Death  may  lie  due  to 
effusion  on  the  brain,  or  to  atrophy  of  it, 
or  it  is  produced  by  accidental  disease,  as 
tubercle  ur  pneumonia.  Dementia  is  the 
only  form  of  Insanity  in  which  the  aver- 
age temperature  is  below  that  of  health. 

Moral  Insanity. — Under  this  unfortu- 
nate name,'  Dr.  Prichard  described  cases 
of  real  mental  disorder,  in  which,  without 
hallucination,  illusion,  or  delusion,  the 
derangement  is  exhibited  in  a  perverted 
state  of  those  mental  faculties  wliich  are 
called  the  active  and  moral  powers — the 
feelings,  affections,  propensities,  and  con- 
duct. He  never  meant  that  a  vicious  act 
or  crime,  however  extreme,  should  be 
deemed  proof  of  moral  insanity ;  for  he 
expressly  insists  on  tracing  the  disorder 
to  certain  recognizable  causes  of  disease. 
"There  is  often,"  he  says,  "a  strong 
hereditary  tendency  to  Insanity ;  the  in- 
dividual has  previously  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  madness  of  a  decided  character ; 
there  has  been  some  great  moral  shock,  as 
a  loss  of  fortune  ;  or  there  has  been  some 
severe  physical  shock,  as  an  attack  of 
paralysis  or  epilepsy,  or  some  febrile  or 
inflammatory  disoraer,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  susceptible  change  in  the  habitual 
state  of  the  constitution.  In  all  these 
cases,  there  has  been  an  alteration  in  the 
temper  and  habits."*  In  reality,  how- 
ever this  moral  insanity  is  no  special  form 
of  disease,  but  a  variety  of  that  mental 
derangement  already  described  as  affective 
or  pathetic ;  and  briefly  to  enumerate  the 
varieties  of  this  aflective  form  of  derange- 
ment, all  which  were  confounded  by  Pinel 
under  mania  sine  delirio,  will  best  exhibit 
the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  insanity. 

(o)  There  are  attacks  of  deriingement 
in  which  the  moral  or  affective  alienation 
is  very  great,  and  in  which  the  intellect 

['  Imptdnve  Insanity  Is  reasonably  pre- 
ferred by  some  writers. — H.] 

*  A  Treatise  on  Insanity  and  other  Disor- 
ders affecting  the  Mind.  By  J.  C.  Pritchard, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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is  only  secondarily  affected  through  the 
moral  perversion,  the  patient  reasoning 
very  well  from  the  premises  of  his  per- 
verted feeling ;  he  h^  no  delusion  unless 
his  whole  manner  of  thought  in  reference 
to  self  be  called  a  delusion.  These  attacks 
are  often  associated  with  epilepsy,  which 
they  may  immediately  precede,  as  they 
sometimes  precede  an  outbreak  of  mania ; 
or  they  may  occur  at  periodical  intervals 
for  months  before  actual  epilepsy,  and 
sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  true 
epileptic  seizure  afterwards ;  or  again, 
the  epileptic  fits  may  cease  entirely,  anu 
be  followed  by  such  attacks  of  profound 
moral  derangement,  occurring  at  uncer- 
tain periods,  and  perhaps  passing  into 
dementia.  It  is  importaat  to  bear  in 
mind  that  when  associated  with  the 
epileptic  neurosis  thev  represent  a  con- 
dition in  which  vivid  hallucinations  and 
irresistible  impulses  of  a  desperate  kind, 
homicidal  or  suicidal,  are  apt  to  arise  in- 
stantaneously ;  that  they,  in  truth,  em- 
brace the  most  dangerous  forms  of  the 
so-called  impulsive  insanity — the  mono- 
mania iiiMinctive  of  Esquirol. 

(6)  There  is  the  melancholic  depression 
of  the  affective  life  already  described — 
simple  melancholia,  in  which  the  anguish 
rises  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  issue  in  an  ex- 
plosion of  convulsive  violence,  homicidal 
or  suicidal,  no  fixed  delusion  being  pre- 
sent. Some  of  the  cases  of  so-called  hn- 
pulsive  insanity  are  examples  of  this  form 
of  disease. 

(c)  The  moral  insanity  proper  of  Pri- 
chard  {monomanie  raiasonnanU,  Esquirol) 
occurs  in  most  instances  as  the  result  of 
hereditary  taint,  a^ggravated  or  not  by 
unfavorable  conditions  of  life.  It  is  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  degeneration  than 
that  which  has  been  described  as  the  in- 
sane temperament,  but  it  does  not  reach 
actual  intellectual  derangement :  the 
moral  feeling  being  the  highest  acquisi- 
tion of  human  culture  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment through  the  ages,  its  loss  is 
one  of  the  earliest  effects  of  degeneration. 
Moreover,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to 
con.sider  the  social  condition  of  any  one 
suspected  to  have  moral  insanity,  inas- 
much as  it  is  in  the  loss  of  the  social  feel- 
ing by  reason  of  disease  that  the  alienation 
essentially  consists.  If  a  person  in  a  good 
position,  possessed  of  the  feelings  that  be- 
long to  a  certain  social  state,  docs,  after  a 
cause  known  to  be  capable  of  producing 
every  kind  of  Insanity,  undergo  a  great 
change  of  character,  lose  all  good  feelings, 
and  from  being  truthful,  temperate,  and 


remonstrate  with  such  a  one,  and  punish- 
ment may  be  allowed  to  have  its  due 
course  ;  but  in  the  end  both  friends  and 
every  one  who  has  to  do  with  him  must 
confess  that  he  is  the  victim  of  disease — 
that  his  proper  place  is  not  the  prison,  but 
the  asylum.  Such  moral  alienation  may 
occur  after  previous  attacks  of  Insanity, 
after  acute  fevers,  after  some  form  of  brain 
disease,  or  after  injury  to  the  head.  Aft«r 
an  attack  or  two  of  melancholia  with  sui- 
cidal tendency,  from  which  recovery  has 
taken  place,  the  patient  is  perhaps  attacked 
with  genuine  moral  insanity,  which  ulti- 
mately passes  into  intellectual  disorder 
and  dementia.  '  Or  there  has  been  more 
or  less  congenital  moral  defect,  and  mani- 
acal exacerbations  of  actual  moral  insan- 
ity, without  positive  intellectual  disorder, 
take  place,  dementia  following  after  a  time; 
these  outbreaks  may  occiu:  at  puberty,  or 
at  the  menstrual  periods.  A  moral  in- 
sanity again  is  in  some  instances  the  first 
stage  of  mental  degeneration  that  is  pro- 
duced by  self-abuse  or  sexual  excesses  :  it 
now  and  then  occurs  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  moral  shock,  as  the  forerunner  of 
more  marked  Insanity  ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  precedes  general  paralysis.  If 
tne  evidence  fh>m  its  own  nature  and 
causation  were  insufficient,  the  simple 
fact  that  it  is  often  the  forerunner  of  the 
severest  mental  disease,  might  suffice  to 
teach  the  right  interpretation  of  moral 
insanity. 

(d)  There  are  certain  beings  who  are 
truly  moral  imbeciles,  the  original  defect 
being  due,  as  in  idiocy,  to  some  cause  act- 
ing either  before  birth,  or  during  the  first 
years  of  life.  With  such  moral  defect 
there  is  often  associated  more  or  less  intel- 
lectual imbecility,  thouch  not  always 
plainly  so ;  it  is  remarkaole  indeed  what 
an  acute  intellect  may  sometimes  coexist 
with  an  entire  absence  of  the  moral  sense. 
Some  of  the  notorious  gaol-birds  amongst 
the  criminal  classes  belong  to  this  group ; 
and  in  higher  social  spheres  there  are  now 
and  then  met  with  unhappy  creatures  who, 
from  their  earliest  years,  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  lying  and  stealing,  or  every  sort 
of  vicious  act — who  have  been  expelled 
from  school  after  school,  the  hopeless 
pupils  of  many  masters,  and  who  finally 
end  in  an  asylum.  They  are  instinctively 
vicious  or  criminal,  exhibit  a  complete 
moral  insensibility,  and  commonly  mas- 
turbate ;  and  they  sometimes  decline  into 
mania  and  dementia. 

Here,  then,  may  conveniently  he  sum- 
med up  in  groups,  according  to  their  most 
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I.  Affectitb  OB  Pathetic  Insanity. 

1.  Maniacal  pervergion  of  the  affective  life. 

Mania  shte  delirio. 

2.  Melancholic  depresston,  or  Simple  Melan- 

cholia. 

3.  Mond  alienation  proper;  approaching 

which,  but  not  reacning  the  degree  of 
positive  insanity,  is  ttie  insane  tempera- 
vtent,  or  the  neurosis  spasmodica. 

IL  Ideational  Insanity. 

1.  Oenerai: 

(Acute. 

a.  Mania  i  Chronic, 

[  Recurrent, 

b.  Acute  Melancholia. 

2.  Partial: 

a.  Jfonomanto. 

b.  Melancholia,  Lffpemania. 

4.  Idiocy, 

5.  Genmil  Paralysu. 

In  making  use  of  this  or  any  other  pro- 
nsional  classification  of  symptoms,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
fonns  of  Insanity  are  not  actual  pathologi- 
cal entities,  but  different  degrees  or  kinds 
of  the  d^eneration  of  the  mental  organi- 
zation—in other  words,  of  deviation  from 
healthy  mental  life  :  and  they  are  conse- 
quently sometimes  found  intermixed,  re- 
placing one  another,  or  manifested  in  suc- 
cessive order  in  the  same  individual. 
There  is  a  strong  propensity  not  only  to 
make  divisions  in  knowledge  where  there 
are  none  in  nature,  and  then  to  impose 
the  divisions  upon  nature,  making  the 
reality  thus  conformable  to  the  idea,  but 
to  go  farther  than  that  and  to  convert  the 
g:eneralization8  from  observation  into  posi- 
tive entities,  and  then  to  permit  tnese 
creations  to  tyrannize  over  the  thoughts. 
A  typical  case  of  madness  might  be  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which  the  disorder,  com- 
meucing  in  emotional  disturbance  and  ec- 
centricities of  actions — in  derangement  of 
the  affective  life,  passes  thence  into  melan- 
cholia or  mania,  and  finally,  by  a  further 
declension,  into  dementia.  This  also  is 
the  natural  course  of  mental  degeneration 
proceeding  unchecked  through  genera- 
tions. The  necessity  of  describing  differ- 
ent forms  of  Insanity  under  different 
names  should  never  l«id  to  a  neglect  of 
the  real  relations  which  they  have  to  one 
another  as  different  stages  of  deviation 
from  that  mental  life  which  we  agree  to 
regard  as  ideal  or  typical 

Jdiocy.— It  is  an  arrest  of  mental  devel- 
opment by  reason  of  some  defect  of  cere- 
bral develop^nent  which  is  either  congeni- 
tal or  occurs  soon  after  birth.  It  will  not 
appear  strangle  that  such  defect  is  not  al- 
ways detectable  when  we  reflect  that  the 


development  of  the  brain  as  the  minister- 
ing organ  of  the  mental  life  really  takes 
place  after  birth,  and  that  an  arrest  there- 
of would  take  place  within  the  recesses  of 
the  intimate  activity  of  nervous  element 
to  which  our  senses  have  not  gained  access 
— where  the  subtlety  of  nature  yet  far  ex- 
ceeds the  subtlety  of  human  research. 
Marked  imperfections  of  the  brain  are  un- 
doubtedly often  met  with  in  idiots.     It  is 
sometimes  abnorraall}'  small,  the  general 
arrest  of  growth  being  due  either  to  some 
condition  of  defective  bodily  nutrition,  or 
to  a  premature  ossification  of  the  sutures 
of  the  skull  and  a  consequent  prevention 
of  the  growth  which  normally  takes  place 
actively  during  the  first  years  of  life. 
While  it  may  De  that  there  is  no  other 
defect  than  the  abnormal  smallness,  it 
happens  much  more  frequently  that  there 
are  other  anomalies,  as  hydrocephalus, 
unequal  size  of  the  hemispheres,  and  defi- 
cient development  of  the  convolutions. 
All  degrees  of  unequal  size  of  the  hemi- 
spheres have  been  met  with,  from  that 
slight  difference  which  is  natural,  to  that 
extreme  degree  where  a  whole  hemisphere 
has  been  replaced  by  a  meshwork  filled 
with  fluid.    Again,  there  is  scarce  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  brain  which  has  not 
occasionally  been   found  wanting:    the 
corpus  callosum  may  be  defe<rtive  or  ab- 
sent ;  there  may  he  a  deficient  develop- 
ment of  the  anterior  lobes,  and  a  simplicity 
of  the  convolutions,  such  as  belong  to  the 
lower  animals ;  or  the  posterior  lobes  may 
not  extend  fer  enough  back  to  cover  the 
cerebellum,  as  normally  they  do  not  in  some 
monkeys,  and  in  all  the  animals  below 
them.    Chronic  hj-drocephalus,  apparent- 
ly primary  in  some  cases,  but  in  many 
others  secondary  to  the  atrophy  or  defect 
i  of  brain,  is  frequent  in  idiots,  and  some- 
times makes   them   lai-ge  -  headed  ;   the 
I  serous  fluid  may  exist  in  large  quantity 
I  within  the  ventricles  without  being  fatal, 
and  death  ultimately  occur  suddenly  from 
'  a  slight  increase  of  it.'    Sclerosis  of  the 
brain-sul>stance  often  accompanies  atro- 
phy, or  defect  of  development. 

The  irregularities  of  the  skull  in  idiocy 
have  been  much  studied  of  late.  When 
the  development  of  the  brain  is  simply 
arrested,  the  growth  of  the  bone  may  be 
arrested  also,  and  then  the  skull  is  micro- 
cephalic. More  often  it  would  appear 
tlmt  owing  to  some  constitutional  defect 
of  nutrition  the  arrest  of  the  growth  of 
the  bone  is  primary,  and  a  premature  clo- 
stire  of  the  sutures  takes  place,  whence 
follows  a  narrowing  or  shortening  of  the 


'  On  Serous  Effusion  from  the  Membranes 
and  into  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  by  John 
Sims,  M.D. ;  Hed.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xix. — 
Clinical  Notes  on  Chronic  Hydrocephalus  in 
the  Adnlt,  by  S.  Wilks,  M.D. ;  Joum.  Ment. 
Science,  January,  1865. 
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skull.  Compensating  enlargements  there- 
upon take  place  in  some  cases,  the  growth 
or  the  brain  being  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  and  increasing  the  cranial  de- 
formity though  making  the  mischief  less. 
According  to  the  suture  prematurely 
closed,  and  to  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  compensating  enlargement,  will  be 
the  degree  and  kind  of  the  deformity,  of 
which  many  kinds  have  been  descril)ied. 
Virchow  has  investigated  with  great  care 
what  he  calls  the  tribasilar  synostosis, 
which,  occurring  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
is  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  skull  of 
Cretinism. 

The  causes  of  idiocy  are  sometimes 
traceable  to  parents.  Frequent  inter- 
marriages in  families  lead  to  a  degenera- 
tion that  manifests  itself  in  deaf  mutism, 
albinoism,  and  idiocy;  parental  intemper- 
ance and  excess,  according  to  Dr.  Howe,' 
occupy  a  high  place  as  causes ;  and  the 
natural  term  of  Insanity  proceeding  un- 
checked through  generations  is,  as  Morel* 
has  shown,  sterile  idiocy.  During  foetal 
life  great  fright  or  mental  agitation  in  the 
mother,  or  irregularities  and  excesses  on 
her  part,  may  lead  to  mental  defect  in  the 
child.  But  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  an  arrest  of  mental  development 
are  those  which  operate  after  birth  up  to 
the  third  or  fourth  year:  they  are  epi- 
lepsy, the  acute  exanthemata,  perhaps 
syphilis,  and  certainly  conditions  of  bad 
nutrition,  such  as  are  produced  by  over- 
crowding, dirt,  and  want.  Cretinism  is 
an  endemic  idiocy  arising  out  of  unknown 
territorial  conditions. 

The  extremest  idiots  are  destitute  of 
any  intelligence  whatever ;  they  are  apa- 
thetic, torpid  beings,  having  a  human 
semblance,  whom  it  is  necessarj'  to  feed, 
to  move,  to  clothe,  to  take  care  of  in  every 
particular ;  who  can  attend  to  nothing, 
and  remember  nothing ;  who  cannot  speak 
a  word ;  who  grunt,  make  unintelligible 
sounds,  and  are  unquiet  if  their  appetites 
are  not  satisfied,  or  mechanically  continue 
some  automatic  movement  of  hand,  head, 
or  body.  The  senses  are  almost  invaria- 
bly defective  or  wanting,  the  sensibility 
or  the  skin  being  commonly  very  imper- 
fect, the  hearing  feeble,  and  smell  and 
taste  so  deficient  or  perverted  that  the 
most  acrid  or  filthy  matters  are  eaten 
with  indiflerence.  The  muscular  devel- 
opment shares  in  the  general  defect;  there 


than  207  epileptic'  In  less  extreme  cases 
there  is  evident  want  of  power  over  the 
muscles ;  the  walk  is  staggering  and  un- 
certain, the  eye  rolls  vacantly,  strabismus 
is  common,  the  speech  is  defective,  and 
there  is  slavering  at  the  mouth.  Sexual 
power  is  absent  in  the  worst  cases,  and 
notwithstanding  the  self-abuse  practised 
by  some  idiots,  feebleness  is  in  ail  cases 
more  common  than  excess. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stand  the 
so-called  imbeciles,  the  highest  of  whom 
are  only  a  little  lower  than  those  simple- 
minded  p«50ple  not  deemed  imbecile.  The 
ditt'erence  again  between  imbecility  and 
idiocy  is  only  one  of  degree,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  define  it.  In  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  idiocy  two  principal  types 
may  be  broadly  distinguished :  one'em- 
bracing  the  torpid  and  apathetic  beings, 
who  have  usually  some  bodily  deformity, 
and  who  give  feeble  signs  of  life ;  the 
other,  those  lively  and  excited  beings 
who,  rarely  observably  deformed,  are  un- 
quiet and  restlessly  respondent  to  a  rapid 
succession  of  impressions,  who  shriek, 
laugh,  weep,  gesticulate,  clap  their  hands, 
get  into  mischief,  and  sometimes  pass  by 
a  turbulent  declension  into  true  maniacal 
fury.  Even  the  quiet  idiots  are  occasion- 
ally liable  to  sudden  attacks  of  fun',  in 
which  they  bite,  shriek,  scrattrb,  kick, 
beat  their  heads  against  the  walls,  and  in 
other  ways  act  viciously  enough.  Spe- 
cial talents  or  aptitudes  o£  a  remarkable 
kind,  for  remembering,  for  drawing,  or 
for  music,  which  seem  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  general  character  of  their  intel- 
ligence, are  sometimes  exhibited  by  idiots 
whose  disease  is  of  hereditary  origin. 

Esquirol  divided  idiots  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  condition  of 
speech.  The  first  division  included  those 
who  could  use  words  and  short  phrases ; 
the  second,  those  who  could  only  utter 
monosyllables  and  certain  cries ;  the 
third,  those  who  had  neither  speech  nor 
monosyllable.  Dr.  Hack  Tuke»  proposes 
a  physiological  division  of  them  into, 
first,  those  who  exhibit  only  reflex  or  ex- 
citomotor  movements ;  secondly,  those 
whose  acts  are  sensorimotor  and  ideomo- 
tor ;  and  thirdly,  those  who  manifest  vo- 
lition. It  is  a  division  which,  not  perhaps 
practically  available,  serves  to  mark  the 
different  (legrees  of  degeneracy.  By  Grie- 
sin^,  idiots  are  grouped  in  certain  types : 
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feet,  the  defect  not  being  due  to  any 
hereditary,  but  to  some  accidental  cauae 
of  degeneration.  2.  The  cases  in  which 
both  bodily  and  mental  development  have 
been  j>alpably  arrested :  these  are  the 
dwar&  in  mind  and  body.  3.  The  Cretin, 
or  baailar-synostotic  type  of  idiocy  or  im- 
becility. Cretinism  generally  manifests 
itself  a  few  months  after  birth,  and  is 
frequently  associated  with  bodily  de- 
formity and  goitre  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  some  miasmatic  influence  pri- 
marily affecting  the  growth  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull.  It  is  most  common  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  but  is  met 
with  sometimes  in  badly-drained  places, 
and  now  and  then  spoi-adically.  4.  The 
Aztec  type,  consisting  of  the  true  micro- 
cephalic idiots.  5.  The  theroid  idiots, 
who  have  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  some 
animal.  Pinel,  for  example,  gives  a 
striking  account  of  an  idiot  who  was  very 
like  a  sheep  in  habits  and  manner  ;  and 
some  idiots  irresistibly  bring  to  mind  the 
monkey.  Still,  however  degraded  an 
idiot  may  be,  he  never  really  reverts  to 
an  animal  tvpe  ;  for  he  represents  a  new 
and  morbid  variety,  which  but  for  the 
fostering  care  of  higher  beings,  would 
speedily  be  extinguished. 

Though  idiots  can  never  reach  a  nor- 
mal development,  their  condition  in  many 
cases  may  be  much  improved  by  perse- 
vering training.  The  faculties  which  they 
do  possess  may  thus  be  brought  out  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  they  be  made 
automatically  skilful  in  certain  tasks. 
When  epilepsy  has  coexisted  with  the 
idiocy,  and  has  afterwards  disappeared, 
marked  improvements  may  take  place. 
Idiots  very  seldom  attain  old  age ;  thev 
ate  "old  m  their  youth,  and  die  ere  mia- 
die  age,"  apparently  from  lack  of  vitality. 
In  some  cases,  the  disease  of  brain — atro- 
phy or  hydrocephalus — directly  leads  to 
death. 

General  Paralyats. — ^It  is  a  form  of  In- 
sanity, first  described  by  Bayle  and  Cal- 
meil,  which  is  characterized  by  a  progres- 
sive diminution  of  mental  power,  and  by 
a  paralysis  which  gradually  increases  and 
invades  the  whole  muscular  system.  It 
is  &r  more  frequent  amongst  men  than 
women,  and  its  most  frequent  cause  is  in- 
temperance of  some  kind.  Two  of  the 
best  marked  examples  of  this  disease 
which  I  have  seen,  occurred,  however,  in 
teetotallers,  who  never  ban  been  given 
to  alcoholic  excess ;  but  in  both  there  was 
hereditary  taint,  and  in  both  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  enervating,  though 
marital,  sexual  excess. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to 
whether  the  mental  symptoms  precede 
the  paralytic  phenomena,  or  whether  the 
latter  first  appear— whether  the  Insanity 
is  primary,  or  whether,    as   Baillarger 


holds,  the  paralysis  is  the  primary  and 
main  affection,  the  Insanity  secondary 
and  accessory.  There  can  be  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  those  who,  unbiassed  by 
any  theory,  simply  observe  cases,  that 
the  mental  disorder  does  sometimes  ap- 
pear simultaneously  with  the  motor  dis- 
order; that  far  more  frequently,  indeed 
most  frequently  of  all,  the  mental  symp- 
toms are  observed  some  time  before  there 
is  any  trace  of  paralysis ;  but  that  in 
some  few  cases  the  paralytic  phenomena 
do  precede  by  a  short  period  the  mental 
symptoms.  la  fifty-one  cases  out  of 
eighty-six  observed  carefully  by  Par- 
chappe,  he  found  the  paralysis  and  mental 
disorder  to  be  simultaneous ;  in  twenty- 
seven  cases  the  paralysis  was  subsequent, 
and  in  eight  the  precedence  was  undeter- 
mined. Leidesdorf  has  related  one  case 
in  which  the  earliest  symptoms  were 
spinal ;  and  one  or  two  similar  cases  have 
been  recorded." 

The  motor  symptoms  are  first  witnessed 
in  the  tongue,  which  has  to  execute  the 
most  delicate  and  complex  movements 
with  so  much  precision,  and  especially  in 
the  articulation  of  words  abounding  in 
consonants,  where  the  most  complex  co- 
ordination is  required.  When  the  patient 
speaks  earnestly,  he  does  not  articulate 
exactly,  and  there  is  a  certain  pause  or 
indecision  detectable  in  his  utterance,  as 
if  there  was  some  difficulty  in  bringing 
out  the  word  ;  in  some  cases  the  speech  is 
slower,  more  deliljerate,  with  a  strong  ac- 
centuation of  and  a  lingering  on  the  syl- 
lables, as  if  the  patient  were  speaking 
with  great  consideration.  When  the 
tongue  is  put  out,  which  is  done  with 
some  difficulty,  there  is  a  fibrillar  quiver- 
ing or  trembling  of  its  muscles,  but  it  is 
not  pulled  to  one  side.  There  is  a  tremu- 
lousness,  also,  in  the  muscles  of  expres- 
sion when  put  in  action — especially  in 
those  of  the  lips,  which  quiver  as  in  one 
just  about  to  burst  into  tears.  These 
phenomena,  which  are  of  fatal  omen,  may 
not  be  apparent  at  first,  when  the  patient 
is  calm  and  collected  ;  but  if  he  has  had 
a  sleepless  night,  or  if  he  is  much  excited 
from  any  cause,  then  they  become  evi- 
dent. An  inequality  in  the  size  of  the 
pupils  is  often  an  early  symptom,  but  it 
IS  not  a  characteristic  one ;  it  is  some- 
times present  in  other  forms  of  Insanity, 
and  it  is  not  always  present  in  general 
paralysis.  A  transitory  squint  is  observed 
occasionally  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  at  a  later  period  a  slight 
ptosis  of  the  upper  eyelid.  As  the  dis- 
ease increases,  the  patient's  walk  becomes 
affected  :  the  feet  are  not  properly  raised 
and  firmly  put  down  on  the  ground  ;  he 
easily  stumbles  at  a  step  or  on  uneven 

■  Beitrafre  znr  Diagnostik  derGeisteskrank- 
heiten.     Von  Dr.  M.  Leidesdorf. 
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ground,  and  if  asked  suddenly  to  tura 
round  when  walking  8trai";ht  forward,  he 
will  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  He 
may  nevertheless  be  very  active  in  walk- 
ing, and  commonly  thinks  himself  won- 
derfully well  and  strong.  Precise  co- 
ordination of  movement,  such  as  is  neces- 
sary for  writing,  sewing,  and  like  acquired 
automatic  acts,  is  lost.  The  disease  still 
advancing,  the  articulation  becomes  less 
distinct,  the  walk  more  and  more  totter- 
ing ;  the  knees  fail :  the  patient  frequently 
tumbles,  and  finally  cannot  get  up  again 
without  help.  At  last  the  primary  auto- 
matic or  reflex  movements  fail ;  the  pu- 
pils become  dilated,  but  imequal  in  size  ; 
the  sphincters  lose  their  power,  and  the 
patient  may  be  choked  by  a  lump  of  food 
getting  into  his  larynx.  Sometimes  there 
are  transitory  contractions  of  arm  or  leg, 
and  a  grinding  or  gnasliing  of  the  teeth 
is  not  unconuuon.  The  contractility  of 
muscles  to  the  electric  stimulus  is  re- 
tained. 

Cutaneous  sensibility  is  usually  dimin- 
ished in  the  early  stages,  and  at  a  later 
period  it  is  sometimes  lost.  Yet  there 
are  occasionally  transitory  conditions  of 
extreme  bypersesthesia,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient shrieks  out  in  great  agony,  or  the 
slightest  touch  produces  reflex  movements 
or  even  convulsions.  The  muscular  sense 
is  especially  affected,  so  that  the  sufferer, 
deprived  of  power  of  executing  all  com- 
plex and  delicate  movements,  deems  him- 
self not  less  skilful  than  when  at  his  best 
state,  or,  quite  paralyzed,  believes  himself 
to  have  a  giant's  strength.  The  special 
senses  are  commonly  unaffected  until  near 
the  end,  when  smell  and  taste  are  dimin- 
ished or  lost,  and  vision  fails.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  patient  has  vivid  hallucina- 
tions in  the  night :  there  were  glorious 
visions  of  ancefi  descending  from  heaven 
on  ladders  of  gold  in  one  patient  under 
my  care,  and  an  agonizing  vision  of  his 
own  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery  rendered 
another  frantic  for  a  time.  A  great  in- 
crea.<«  of  sexual  desire  and  an  excited 
display  of  it  are  not  unfrequent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  but  there  is  not 
coriresponding  power;  and  what  power 
there  may  be  is  soon  quite  lost. 

The  mental  derangement  is  commonly 
marked  by  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  per- 
sonal power  and  importance.  After  a 
brief  stage  of  melancholic  depression  there 
is  a  notable  change  in  the  cluiracter,  man- 
ifest in  different  ways:  in  one  there  is 
great  mental  excitement,  and  he  is  joy- 
ously and  actively  busy  with  wide-sweep- 
ing projects  and  speculations,  indifierent 
to  stem  realities,  and  in  all  ways  eager 
and  ready  to  accomplish  the  impossible : 
in  another  there  is  a  lack  of  former  energy, 
and  he  is  painfdlly  troubled  about  little 
things,  dull  and  confused  in  his  thoughts, 


and  demented  in  behavior ;  while  another 

exhibits  unwonted  perversities  of  feeling 
and  conduct,  such  as  mightily  astonisB 
his  friends  ;  he  breaks  out  mto  sexual  ex- 
cesses quite  foreign  to  his  usual  sober 
character,  or  orders  numerous  articles  of 
jewelry  for  which  he  can  never  pav,  or 
even  steals  wliat  strikes  his  fancy.    Begin 
as  it  may,  the  mental  disorder,  when  un- 
checked, generally  issues  in  incoherence 
and  extravagant  delusions  as  to  personal 
power  and  grandeur ;  the  miserable  suf- 
ferer who  can  scarce  support  his  tottering 
body  avers  that  he  has  the  might  and 
vigor  of   Hercules ;  while  industriously 
hoarding  up  pieces  of  rag,  paper,  or  gln.«8 
as  articles  of  value,  he  will  sign  a  check 
for  countless  millions,  or  make  an  easy 
present  of  New  York ;  maintaining  that 
he  can  command  a  king  to  do  his  pleasure, 
in  the  same  breath  he  prays  piteously  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  his  own  liumble  home ; 
or,   with  sexual    power   extinct,  boasts 
exultantly  that  a  princess  shall  be  his 
wife  and  princes  be  bom  of  his  loins.  An 
extreme  loss  of  memory  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  semblance  of  exaltation ; 
the  patient  forgets  entirely  how  long  he 
has  been  in  confinement,  or  denies  angrily 
that  he  has  a  wife,  though  recognizing  her 
gladly  when  she  visits  him.     In  some 
cases  the  delusions  are  of  a  terrific  charac- 
ter and  accompanied  with  great  emotional 
depression  ;  and  a  day  of  melancholic  de- 
pression mav  now  and  then  intervene  in 
the  course  of  the  exalted  form.    There  is 
a  class  of  patients  who  present  in  physi- 
ognomy and  habit  of  body  a  mixture  of 
stupidity  and  the  deepest  depression,  and 
exhibit  sad  delusions  of  as  extreme  a 
character  as  the  delusions  of  grandeur: 
they  think  themselves  bodily  transformed 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  that  their  body  has 
been  immensely  enlai^ed,  that  their  eves 
cannot  see,  their  ears  cannot  hear ;  that 
their  throat  is  sealed  up.    Dr.  Clouston 
has  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  intimate 
relationship  between  this  form  of  general 
paralysis  with  depressions  and  tuMrculo- 
sis.    In  another  variety,  of  rare  occur- 
rence, the  mental  disorder  consists  in  a 
regular  decline  of  intelligence — a  gradu- 
ally increasing  stupidity  from  the  first. 
Attacks  of  great  excitement  and  blind 
violence  frequently  occur  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.    During  them  L. 
Meyer  has  observed  the  temperature  of 
the  head  to  be  raised,  and  after  them  the 
mental  decay  is  found  to  have  increased 
As  the  disease  approaches  its  end— the 
end  of  life — the  dementia  is  extreme,  and 
the  &ce  becomes  an  expressionless  mask 
across  which  now  and  ■then  flickers  the 
broken  ripple  of  a  smile,  or  it  is  fixed  in  a 
ghastly,  sardonic  grin ;  but  even  in  the 
mst  stage  of  mentaldisorganization,  when 
the  capability  of  a  distinct  delusion  is 
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gone,  the  mattered  words  are  oftentimes 
ab)ut  golden  carriages  and  millions  of 
money. 

Tbeoourae  of  general  paral^'sis  is  towards 
death,  though  not  steadily  so.  Under 
proper  treatment  a  great  improvement 
takes  place  in  the  early  stages,  and  the 
disease  seems  to  be  arrested.  Some  have 
thought  that  actual  recovery  does  now  and 
then  take  place  ;  and  certainly  there  have 
been  in  exceptional  cases  intermissions  of 
such  a  length  that  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  ten  years.  On  the  whole,  howeverj  it 
is  irregularly  progressive,  its  duration 
being  usually  from  a  few  months  to  about 
three  years.  It  hardly  ever  occurs  before 
the  age  of  thirty.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  sudden  attacks  of  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, with  epileptiform  convulsions,  are 
not  unfrequent,  after  which  the  paralysis 
and  mental  decay  are  both  found  to  have 
increased.  Dr.  Saunders  has  observed 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  gen- 
eral paralysis  is  generally  one  or  two 
degrees  below  the  average,  but  that  it 
rises  during  the  excesses  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement, tailing  again  as  calmness  re- 
turns. During  the  so-called  congestive 
attacks,  again,  whore  there  is  complete 
coma  or  epileptiform  convulsion,  there  is 
generally  a  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
tnre :  in  one  case  the  temperature  was  for 
some  time  98°,  but  it  rose  an  hour  after 
one  of  these  attacks  to  105°,  and  next  day 
to  106°,  the  patient  dying  in  thirty-six 
hoorj  from  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack. ■  Dr.  Clouston  has  found  that  in 
general  paralysis  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  5"8®  in  the  same  individual  in 
diflurent  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the 
last  miserable  stage  of  all,  when  life 
flickers  before  extinction,  large  slough'ng 
bedsores  form,  notwithstanding  the  best 
care,  and  diarrhcsa  or  pneumonia  hastens 
the  long-expected  ending. 

DuoNOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  Insanity 
is  as  difficult  in  some  cases  as  it  is  easy  in 
others.  Acute  mania  cannot  well-  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  disease,  and  the 
only  doubtful  question  in  regard  to  it  will 
be  in  the  event  of  an  impo.4tor  attempting 
to  simulate  it.  He  must  be  a  clever  im- 
postor, however,  who  can  simulate  the 
wild  restless  eye,  the  quick  fragmentary 
associations  of  ideas,  the  rapid  capricious 
movements,  and  the  volubility  of  utter- 
ance of  acute  mania,  so  as  to  deceive  an 
experienced  observer ;  nor  can  he,  how- 
ever skilful,  pass  days  without  sleep,  and 
even  weeks  with  only  a  few  hours'  sleep, 
maintaining  a  constant  activity  the  while, 
as  the  maniac  does.  The  skin  in  acute 
mania  is  dry  and  harsh,  or  clammy,  but 
the  skin  of  a  pretender  who  tries  to  keep 
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up  the  muscular  agitation  will  hardly  fall 
to  be  hot  and  sweating.  Meningitis  will  be 
known  from  mania  by  it«  own  positive 
symptoms, — by  the  premonitory  rigors, 
when  they  occur,  the  cephalalgia,  the 
fever,  the  contracted  pupil,  and  the  in- 
tolerance of  Ught;  by  a  muscular  activity, 
paroxysmal,  not  continuous,  and  by  fre- 
quent spasms  or  convulsions;  by  the 
acute  severity  of  the  delirium  and  the 
vivid  illusions  of  the  senses ;  and  by  its 
rapid  progress  either  to  recovery  or  death. 
Delirium  tremens  will  also  be  distinguished 
by  its  characteristic  symptoms — the  mus- 
cular tremore,  the  peculiar  fearful  illusions 
and  hallucinations,  the  cold  skin,  feeble 
pulse,  and  white  and  tremulous  tongue. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
persons  who  have  a  strong  predisposition 
to  Insanity,  or  who  have  been  insane,  or 
who  have  suffered  at  some  time  from  a 
severe  injury  to  the  head,  do  sometimes 
after  an  alcoholic  debauch  become  truly 
maniacal  for  a  time.  In  this  condition, 
which  may  be  of  short  duration,  dan- 
gerous hallucinations  sometimes  arise,  and 
the  sufferer  may  perpetrate  crime,  not 
knowing  afterwards  what  he  has  done :  of 
this  fact  a  searching  investigation  of  in- 
stances can  leave  no  doubt.  The  result 
again  of  continued  intemperance,  or  of  a 
long  debauch,  is  sometimes  to  produce, 
not  a  delirium  tremens,  but  a  true  mania, 
marked  by  active  and  violent  delirium. 

Chronic  mania  is  the  most  likely  form 
of  Insanity  to  be  feigned,  and  if  feigned 
with  the  skill  of  Hamlet,  the  very  elect 
may  be  deceived.  A  vulgar  impostor  will, 
however,  generally  "  o'erstep  the  modesty 
of  nature,"  and  overact  the  part  in  the 
extravagance  of  what  he  says,  and  in  the 
absurdity  or  violence  of  what  he  does, 
while  he  will  almost  of  a  certainty  fall 
short  of  his  part  in  the  emotional  expres* 
sion  of  the  maniacal  countenance.  Hav- 
ing the  popular  notion  that  a  lunatic  is 
widely  different  from  a  sane  person,  he 
will  entirely  fail  to  understand  the  char* 
acter  which  he  wishes  to  represent,  so  that 
an  experienced  person  may  detect  his 
ignorance ;  and  believing  that  he  must 
make  a  great  display  in  order  to  produce 
an  adequate  impression,  he  will,  like  a 
bad  actor,  exaggerate  and  rant,  so  that 
any  one  with  insight,  though  without 
special  experience,  may  discover  his  in- 
competency. He  will  pretend  that  he 
cannot  remember  the  simplest  things, 
that  he  cannot  reckon  correctly,  and  will 
act  extravagantly,  and  answer  stupidly  or 
wrongly,  when  a  real  lunatic  would  act 
calmly  and  answer  intelligently  or  rightly  ; 
he  will  moreover  show  no  frritation  or 
anger  at  the  suspicion  of  his  s.anity.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  incidentally 
in  his  hearing  some  symptoms  which  he 
ought  to  exhibit,  and  to  take  notice 
whether  he  subsequently  adopts  the  hint. 
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If  he  refuses  to  converse,  feigning  apathe- 
tic dementia  with  dirty  habits,  which  is 
perhaps  the  form  of  insanity  most  often 
reigned,  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult, and  a  longotwervation  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  it.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  how  long  an  impostor  will 
sometimes  persist :  one  man,  whose  story 
Dr.  Bucknill  tells,  kept  up  the  pretence  of 
Insanity  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
then  broke  down  in  his  part.  The  two 
important  considerations  to  be  kept  in 
view  are,  first,  the  existence  of  any  motive 
for  feigning,  and  secondly,  the  consistency 
or  inconsistency  of  the  symptoms  with  a 
definite  form  of  mental  disease,  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  he  who  can  feign  madness  so  com- 
pletely as  to  deceive  an  experienced  ob- 
server, is  not  far  from  being  the  character 
which  he  represents  ;  for  unless  there  be 
real  madness  beneath  the  feigned  phe- 
nomena, there  will  be  some  want  of  coher- 
ence in  them  as  a  whole,  and  an  incon- 
gruity with  any  recognized  form  of  men- 
tal disease. 

The  discovery  of  chronic  mania  or  mono- 
mania where  it  does  exist,  but  where  the 
patient  is  suspicious  and  strives  to  hide 
it,  may  be  a  very  difficult  ta.sk.  There  is 
generally  some  sign  of  the  disease  in  the 
countenance  and  oearing  of  the  patient : 
"  The  principal  characteristic  in  some  is," 
says  Dr.  Bucknill,  "a  peculiar  want  of 
harmony  in  the  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures :  in  others,  the  fixed  expression  of 
some  intense  emotion  is  remarkable — of 
defiant  pride,  of  sullen  obstinacy,  of  smirk- 
ingvanity,  or  of  leering  sensuality."  The 
demeanor  may  be  defiant,  sullen,  restless, 
or  absorbed,  and  the  clothing  untidy  and 
neglected :  in  both  demejinor  and  dress 
there  are  sometimes  peculiarities  which, 
when  bottomed,  open  up  a  secret  mine  of 
madness.  To  detect  any  delusion  the  pa- 
tient should  be  examined  carefully  on  aU 
matters  intimately  touching  himself,  any- 
thing peculiar  or  notable  in  his  expres- 
sions or  any  obscure  references,  being 
watched  for,  noted  in  the  mind,  and  sub- 
sequently quietly  followed  up.  If  he 
seems  to  pass  hastily  over,  or  to  avoid, 
some  subiect,  he  should  be  unobtrusively 
but  steadily  pressed  upon  it ;  and  if  he 
declines  to  speak  of  the  matter,  or  gets 
angry,  the  refusal  or  irritation  is  alike 
significant.  All  this  should  be  done  in  as 
quiet  and  amiable  a  manner  as  possible, 
80  as  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  offence, 
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hat  though  the  insane  may  often  conceal 
their  delusions,  they  cannot  deny  them. 
This  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  cases  ; 
some  will  deny  their  delusions  with  as 
much  energy  as  Peter  showed  when  he 
denied  the  dangerous  truth,  or  will  even 
labor  to  explain  them  away  as  jokes. 
When  all  else  fails,  it  may  be  worth 
while  grievously  to  offend  the  patient's 
self-love,  and  to  make  him  extremely 
angry,  and  in  the  fury  of  passion  he  wiU 
sometimes,  notwithstanding  his  suspicion, 
reveal  the  hidden  delusion.  Failure  will 
be  rare  with  the  expert  who  likes  to  be 
persistent  and  patient  enough.  In  doubt- 
ful cases,  it  will  always  be  well  to  get  the 
patient  to  write,  for  it  is  truly  surprising 
what  extravagant  delusions  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  letter  by  one  who  mana^s 
to  conceal  them  in  conversation.  Careful 
research  should  of  course  be  made  into 
the  previous  history,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  there  is  hereditary  taint,  and 
what  degree  of  it ;  whether  there  has  been 
any  previous  attack  of  Insanity,  and 
whether  there  has  been  any  observed 
change  of  feelings,  character,  and  habits, 
especially  after  some  efficient  cause  of 
Insanity.  At  the  outset  a  patient  some- 
times has  a  suspicion  that  he  may  be 
thought  mad,  and  is  very  earnest  and 
vehement  in  accounting  for  his  morbid 
feelings,  and  at  great  pains  to  convince 
those  around  him  that  he  is  not  mad.' 

Melancholia  is  not  usually  difficult  to 
recognize,  as  patients  in  most  cases  do 
not  care  to  conceal  their  painful  delusions ; 
still  there  are  some  who  do  not  only  con- 
ceal but  deny  them.  A  patient  afflicted 
with  homicidal  and  suicidal  impulse,  and 
intensely  miserable  in  consequence,  will 
positively  conceal  and  deny  the  morbid 
impulse,  in  order  to  throw  those  around 
off  their  guard  and  the  better  to  effect  his 
purpose ;  and  more  than  one  such,  fool- 
ishly removed  from  under  control  by  ignor- 
ant but  well-meaning  friends,  has  after- 
wards committed  suicide  or  homicide,  or 
both.  Another,  who  cannot  entirely  con- 
ceal his  disease,  will  even  attribute  his 
depression  to  the  confinement  which  he  is 
undergoing,  and  asseverate  most  earnestly 
that  he  will  be  quite  well  at  home  ;  this 
intense  eagerness  to  be  delivered  from 
control  being  truly  the  surest  sign  that  he 
is  not  fit  to  })e  from  under  control.  In  all 
such  ca-ses  it  is  necessary  to  watch  pa- 
tiently from  day  to  day ;  for  it  will  some- 
times happen  that  a  delusion,  denied  on 
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It  may  be  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  hypochondriac  and  the  melan- 
cholic, as  tlie  former,  committing  a  mur- 
der, would  certainly  be  hanged,  the  latter 
probably  not  The  hypochondriac  refers 
his  suffering  to  some  organic  disturbance 
or  disease,  in  which  there  may  be  more  or 
le»  reality ;  he  displays  an  exaggerated 
sensibility  in  regard  to  all  his  organic  po- 
CKses,  or  to  some  one  of  them  in  particu- 
lar, so  that  he  has  either  many  delusions 
respecting  his  health,  or  bis  whole  habit 
of  thought  respecting  it  is  perverted  ;  he 
is  fond  of  talking  of  his  suffering,  and 
of  consulting  medical  men  ;  he  evinces  a 
great  love  of  life,  and  no  disposition  to 
commit  suicide  ;  his  intellect  is  sound,  and 
his  feelings  are  not  perverted,  apart  from 
questions  touching  his  health.  The  mel- 
ancholic, on  the  other  hand,  refers  his 
suflerings  to  some  groundless  extraneous 
cause,  either  operating  from  without,  or 
having  taken  possession  of  body  or  soul, 
or  both,  so  that  he  has  frequently  a  single 
and  fixed  delusion  ;  his  anguish  is  a  men- 
tal anguish,  and  he  asserts  that  medi- 
cine can  do  him  no  good  ;  he  is  often 
saicidal ;  his  affective  life  is  profoundly 
implicated,  and  he  is  incapacitated  from 
intellectual  activity,  though  there  may  be 
no  marked  intellectual  derangement  apart 
from  the  delusion.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  hypochondriasis 
may  pass  into  true  melancholia,  as  well 
as  coexist  with  it,  and  that  a  true  hjrpo- 
ehondriacal  melancholy  may  rise  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  render  the  individual  irre- 
sponsible for  his  actions. 

Melancholia  with  stupor  may  easily  be 
confounded  with  acute  dementia ;  nor  is 
it  always  possible  to  distinguish  them  at 
the  outset.  The  expression  of  the  melan- 
cholic is  that  of  one  astonied,  or  as  if  fixed 
in  a  painful  trance — the  mind  veiled,  as  it 
were,  by  a  great  cloud  let  down  between 
it  and  the  external  world.  The  patient 
stands  or  sits  in  one  place,  or  moves 
slowly  to  and  fro ;  he  often  offers  a  pas- 
sive resistance  to  being  moved,  or  to 
being  fed  ;  sometimes  he  exhibits  a  strong 
tendency  to  suicide,  and,  now  and  then,  a 
temporary  excitement ;  on  recovery,  he 
remembers  bis  suffering  as  a  painful 
dream,  or  as  a  strange  and  fearful  trance, 
during  which  he  was  partly  conscious  of 
things  around,  but  unable  to  express  hini- 
8el£  In  dementia,  the  countenance  is 
expressionless ;  there  is  no  resistance  to 
being  moved,  or  to  food;  the  patient  is 
not  suicidal ;  the  bodily  functions  are  less 
affected  ;  on  recovery,  there  is  no  memory 
of  the  atta<^ 

In  certain  criminal  or  civil  trials,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
eccentricity  and  Insanity.  There  is  a 
great  gap  between  them :  the  truly  eccen- 
tric man  has  a  strong  individuality,  but 
little  vanity ;  he  has  broad  and  original 
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views,  and  great  moral  courage ;  he  is 
emancipated  from  vulgar  prejudice,  and 
heeds  not  much  the  world's  blame  or  cen- 
sure ;  he  differs  from  the  majority  per- 
haps because  he  is  in  advance- of  the  hab- 
its and  superstitions  to  which  it  is  in 
bondage ;  and  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
become  insane.  But  there  is  a  weak  affec- 
tation of  eccentricity  which  is  very  apt 
to  end  in  Insanity :  with  it  are  infected 
certain  feeble-minded  beings,  often  badly 
bred  or  badly  trained,  who  are  empty  of 
any  true  individualitj',  but  intlated  with 
an  excessive  vanity ;  who  have  a  small 
intellect  which  they  use  in  the  service  of 
their  passions ;  who  do  silly  and  eccentric 
things,  not  unconsciously  as  the  spontane- 
ous expression  of  their  nature,  but  out  of 
a  morbid  craving  to  attract  attention ; 
who  represent  a  condition  of  mental  de- 
rangement that  is  the  forerunner  of  In- 
sanity ;  who,  when  they  are  not  given  up 
to  sexual  excesses,  are  often  masturbators. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  so-called  moral  in- 
sanity, it  is  necessary  to  look  for  a  suffi- 
cient cause  of  mental  disease  from  which 
the  vicious  or  violent  acts  may  be  logically 
traced  through  a  train  of  symptoms,  sucn 
as  marked  change  of  character,  feelings, 
and  habits.  Neither  vice  nor  crime,  how- 
ever extreme,  is  proof  of  Insanity,  To  be 
so,  it  must  be  proved  through  a  chain  of 
morbid  symptoms  to  flow  not  from  pas- 
sion, but  from  disease ;  and  attention 
should  not,  therefore,  be  entirely  occupied 
by  it,  but  should  carefully  traverse  the 
whole  affective  life,  in  order  to  reveal  the 
perversion  of  nature  detectable  in  a  case 
of  real  moral  Insanity,  and  the  connection 
of  the  morbid  change  with  an  efficient 
cause  of  disease.  A  man  may  get  into 
the  police-court  for  stealing,  in  whom  one 
may  perceive  instantly  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  general  paralysis ;  another  may 
commit  murder,  apparently  without  mo- 
tive, or  from  a  very  inadequate  motive,  in 
whom  a  melancholic  anguish  has  risen  to 
a  convulsive  explosion  ;  and  a  third  may 
perpetrate  violence  in  a  state  of  affective 
derangement,  which  skilled  observation 
recognizes  to  be  premonitory  of,  or  vicari- 
ous of,  an  attack  of  epilepsy. 

When  it  is  a  question  or  the  existence 
of  an  irresistible  impulse  in  any  case  of 
homicidal  or  other  kind  of  violence,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  fwssi- 
bility  of  epilepsy,  either  in  the  form  of 
epileptic  vertigo  or  in  its  convulsive  form. 
When  an  epileptic  person  has  done  a 
murder  without  discoverable  motive,with- 
out  advantage  to  himself  or  any  one  else, 
without  premeditation,  without  malice, 
openly,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  has 
been  driven  to  the  crime  by  an  irresistible 
impulse. 

General  paralysis  is  easily  recognized 
after  it  has  passed  its  earliest  stage.  It 
is  not  always  easy  of  diagnosis  before 
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the  physical  signs  appear ;  and  yet  a  man 
may  at  this  stage  get  into  trouble— get 
into  the  police-court,  or  get  married  fool- 
ishly— entirely  by  reason  of  the  disease. 
It  is  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  cha- 
racter of  the  act,  whether  it  is  anywise 
explicable,  or  motiveless  and  quite  unac- 
countable ;  to  mark  well  the  state  of  the 
patient's  articulation  under  excitement  or 
after  a  sleepless  night ;  to  note  his  happy 
and  elated  mood  of  mind  ;  and  to  attend 
to  the  great  exaggeration  and  general  ex- 
travagance of  his  conversation  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  himself,  even  when  there 
is  no  fixed  and  positive  delusion.  General 
paralytics,  in  the  early  stage,  speak  so  ex- 
travagantly and  absurdly  regarding  things 
which  they  have  seen,  or  events  in  which 
they  have  been  concerned,  that  an  inex- 

Sericnced  person  might  be  apt  to  put 
own  the  whole  as  a  delusion.  It  is  need- 
ful to  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  some 
foundation  of  fact  in  what  they  say  of 
themselves — that  they  do  not  at  first  so 
much  invent  as  outrageously  exaggerate. 
It  is  needful  also  to  rememoer  the  alter- 
nations of  calmness  and  apparent  sanity 
which  occiu"  in  the  early  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  main  points  to  direct  attention 
to  are,  first,  any  indications  that  there 
may  be  of  altered  speech  and  of  loss  of 
memory  and  mental  power;  and,  secondly, 
the  light  in  which  the  patient  re^rds 
these  symptoms  when  they  are  pomted 
out  to  him.  If  they  are  positively  present, 
and  there  is  on  his  part  an  entire  uncon- 
sciousness of  them,  or  if  he  laughs  at  and 
makes  light  of  them,  as  is  often  the  case, 
affirming  that  he  was  never  better  in  his 
life,  then  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  is 
the  victim  of  incipient  general  paralysis. 

Pathology.— Though  it  may  be  that 
there  are  no  morbid  changes  detectable  in 
the  brain  of  one  who  has  died  raving  mad, 
it  is  none  the  less  certain  that,  with  change 
of  energy,  there  is  a  correlative  change  m 
the  nervous  substratum.  ^Nothing  is  yet 
known  of  the  intimate  constitution  of 
nervous  element,  or  of  the  mode  of  its 
functional  action  ;  and  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  difference  in  its  condition 
may  be  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  without  any  appreciable  physical 
or  chemical  change.  As  the  means  of 
research  improve,  however,  the  instances 
of  Insanity  in  which  morbid  changes  are 
not  found'  are  more  and  more  rare  ;  and 
those  who  have  most  studied  the  matter 
are  those  who  are  most  certain  and  speak 
most  confidently  of  the  invariable  exist- 
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pected  only  when  the  degeneration  has 
been  extreme  and  long  continued — in 
chronic  mania,  in  chronic  dementia,  in 
general  paralysis,  and  epileptic  Insanity. 
Where  this  has  been  the  case,  morbid 
changes  are  seldom  looked  for  in  vain. 

Investigations  into  the  electrical  pro- 
perties of  nerves,  and  into  the  phenomena 
of  conduction  by  thera,  have  not  only 
rendered  conceivable  the  existence  of  im- 
portant, though  undetectable,  molecular 
changes  among  their  ultimate  elements, 
but  have  proved  the  necessity  of  dismiss- 
ing all  metaphysical  conceptions  of  ner- 
vous function,  and  of  making  positive 
research  into  the  physical  and  chemical 
conditions  which,  whatever  its  nature,  de- 
termine its  manifestations.  So  &r  trom 
conduction  by  nerve  being  due  to  the  in- 
stantaneous passage  of  some  imponderable 
principle,  it  depends  upon  a  modification 
of  its  molecular  constitution,  for  which  a 
certain  time  is  essential ;  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  definite  period  of  time,  vary- 
ing in  different  persons  and  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  person,  is  necessary 
for  the  propagation  of  a  stimulus  from  the 
peripheric  ending  of  a  nerve  to  its  central 
ending  in  the  brain;  and  when  the  stimu- 
lus has  reached  the  brain,  a  certain  time 
must  elapse  before  the  will  can  transmit 
a  message  to  the  muscles  so  as  to  produce 
motion.  No  investigation  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  time-rate  of  activity  of  the 
cerebral  centres,  but  there  is  assuredly  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  time  in  which 
the  same  mental  fimctions  are  performed 
by  different  persons,  or  by  the  same  per- 
son at  different  times.  "The  mind  in 
health,"  says  Locke,  "will  bojtgle  and 
stand  still,  and  one  cannot  get  it  a  step 
forward,  and  at  another  time  it  will  press 
forward,  and  there  is  no  holding  it  in." 
Appreciable  and  variable,  then,  is  the 
time-rate  of  thought,  and  the  measure 
probably  of  that  intimate  molecular  ac- 
tivity which'  is  the  condition  of  its  mani- 
festations. That  such  molecular  activity 
does  take  place,  the  "  waste"  after  func- 
tion proves;  the  chemical  reaction  of 
nen-e  becomes  acid  after  activity,  owing 
probably  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  retrograde  metamorphosis;  and  the 
increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  and 
the  bodily  exhaustion  after  great  mental 
work,  are  only  to  be  explamed  by  sup- 
posing an  idea  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
correlative  change  in  the  nerve-cells. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  region  of  most  delicate 
activity,  which,  like  that  of  thermal  osciK 
lations,  or  of  undulations  of  light,  is  yet 
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tktj  of  nature  so  much  exceeds  the  sub- 
tlety of  human  investigation,  to  conclude 
horn  the  non-appearance  the  non-exist- 
ence of  change,  would  be  analogous  to 
the  blind  man  asserting  that  there  are  no 
colors,  the  deaf  man  that  there  are  no 
sounds. 

Not  only  have  erroneous   ideas  been 
entertained  respecting  the  kind  of  organic 
change  that  might  suflBce  to  give  rise  to 
Insanity,  but  the  nervous  element  itself, 
as  a  livmg  individual  entity  with  intrinsic 
properties,  has  been  commonly  ignored  ; 
the  main  stress  having  been  laid  upon  the 
bloodvessels,  as  if  they  were  the  primary 
agents  in  exciting  and  keeping  up  the 
mental  disorder.    The  truth  is,  that  the 
first  step  in  Insanity  often  is,  as  it  is  in 
inflammation,  a  direct  change  in  the  indi- 
vidual elements  of  tissue,  the  change  in 
the  bloodvessels  being  secondary.      The 
experiments  of  Lister  have  proved  that 
in  the  case  of  mechanical  or  chemical  in- 
jury to  some  tissue,  the  individual  elements 
are  directly  injured,  and  that  a  determina- 
tion of  blood,  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
and  an  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles  follow 
the  local  mischief;  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  damage  to  the  nervous  element 
of  the  brain,  however  caused — whether 
from  overwork  or  emotional  anxiety,  or 
from  poison  in  the  blood,  or  by  direct  in- 
jury or  reflex  irritation — may  in  like  man- 
ner declare  itself  in  disordered  iunction, 
and  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  vascu- 
lar disturbance.    Tlie  nervous  element  is 
brought  to  a  lower  state  of  life,  and  mani- 
fests its  deviation  or  degeneration  from  its 
normal  kind  by  an  abnormal  or  degenerate 
enei^,  while  the  disturbance  of  circula- 
tioD  takes  place  as  a  coincident  or  sequent 
effect  of  a  common  cause.     Where  this  is 
hereditarj'  taint,  there  is  innate  vice  or 
defect  in  the  constitution  of  nerve  element, 
and  it  will  accordingly  break  down  more 
easily  under  adverse  stress.    The  effects  of 
strychnia  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
sumed course  of  events :  when  a  dog  is 
poisoned  with  strychnia,  there  may  be  no 
morbid  appearances ;  but  if  there  be  any, 
they  are  such  as  congestion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  perhaps  small  efiusions  of  blood 
into  the  gray  matter.    The  congestion  is 
plainly  a  secondary  result  of  the  intense 
morbid  activity  of  the  directly  poisoned 
nervous  element.    Here,  then,  is  the  ab- 
stract and  brief  chronicle  of  the  order  of 
events  in  many  cases  of  Insanity.    Trans- 
fer the  convulsive  action  from  the  spinal 
cells  to  the  cortical  cells  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, the  result  is  a  violent  and  acute 
mania  in  which  the  acute  determination 
of  blood  is  certainly  not  the  cause,  if  it  be 

'  On  the  Earl/  Stages  of  Inflammation,  by 
Joseph  Lister,  F.R.S. ;  vol.  zzxi.  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  1858. 


not  the  consequence,  of  the  degenerate 
function.  In  what  is  called  mania  transi- 
toria,  the  patient  fhlls  suddenly  into  a  vio- 
lent fury,  m  which  he  raves  and  often  ex- 
hibits aestructive  impulses;  his  face  is 
flushed,  his  head  hot,  and  there  is  plainly 
an  active  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  fury  sub- 
sides, and  the  man  is  himself  again,  scarce 
conscious,  or  quite  unconscious,  of  what 
has  happiened.  Was  the  rush  of  blood 
the  primary  and  active  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fliry  ?  Was  it  not  rather 
secondary  to  the  intense  morbid  or  degen- 
erate action  of  the  nervous  centre ;  the 
attack  representing  a  sort  of  epilepsy,  and 
the  congestion  takmg  place  not  otherwise 
than  as  it  takes  place  in  the  spinal  cord 
poisoned  by  strychnia?  So  in  chronic 
insanity,  the  congestion  discoverable  may 
not  be  the  cause,  but  the  effect  and  evi- 
dence of  the  morbid  action  of  nervous  ele- 
ment. And  in  those  cases  of  Insanity  in 
which  there  is  no  special  morbid  appear- 
ance after  death,  though  there  has  been 
fixed  delusion  during  life,  it  is  because  the 
definite  morbid  action  which  does  exist 
takes  place  in  that  innermost  region  of 
activity  of  individual  element  to  which  our 
senses  have  not  yet  gained  access.  Only 
by  fixing  attention  on  the  individual  ele- 
ments will  a  just  conception  be  formed  of 
the  mode  of  that  degeneration  which  re- 
veals itself  in  mental  disorder,  but  at  pres- 
ent is  not  otherwise  revealed ;  and  only 
thus  will  the  morbid  appearances  that  are 
met  with  receive  their  right  interpreta- 
tion. 

It  would  be  one-sided  and  mischievous, 
in  another  way,  to  overlook  the  &ct  that 
disturbance  of  circulation,  of  extraneous 
origin,  may  directly  favor  and  even  pro- 
duce Insanity.  Having  regard  to  the  ex- 
treme susceptibility  of  nervous  element, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  supply  of  blood 
to  it,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  play  a 
weighty  part  in  the  pathology  of  Insanity. 

Quantity  and  Quality  oj  the  Blood. — 
Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  has  been 
known  that  similar  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced by  too  much  and  by  too  little  blood 
in  the  brain.  In  that  continued  active 
relation  between  the  blood  and  the  ner- 
vous element,  whereby  due  reparative 
material  is  brought  and  waste  matter 
carried  away,  it  amounts  to  much  the 
same  thing  wnether,  through  stasis  of  the 
blood,  the  refuse  is  not  carried  away,  nor 
the  supply  brought  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
wanted,  or  whether  the  like  result  ensues 
by  reason  of  a  defective  blood  or  a  defi- 
cient circulation.  Now,  although  tempo- 
rary irregularities  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion may,  and  often  do,  pass  away  with- 
out leaving  behind  any  abiding  ill  effects, 
yet  when  they  recur  frequently,  and  be- 
come more  lasting,  their  disappearance  is 
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by  no  means  the  disappearance  of  the 
entire  evil ;  they  are  efficient  to  initiate  a 
defeneration,  which  thenceforth  continues 
of  itself  and  leads  to  permanent  mental 
derangement.  Once  the  habit  of  a  definite 
morbid  action  is  fixed  in  a  part,  it  con- 
tinues almost  as  naturally  as,  under  better 
auspices,  the  normal  physiological  action. 
A  vitiated  state  of  blood,  by  reason  of 
matters  bred  in  it,  or  introduced  from 
without,  may  act  perniciously  on  the 
supreme  cerebral  celfa.  The  rapid  recov- 
ery which  takes  place  after  moderate 
doses  of  alcohol,  opium,  Indian  hemp, 
seems  to  show  that  the  damage  they  in- 
flict is  transitory ;  but  it  admits  of  no 
question,  that  when  nervous  element  is 
repeatedly  exposed  to  their  poisonous 
agency,  it  acquires  a  disposition  to  a  de- 
generate function.  The  intense  gloom 
produced  by  the  presence  of  bile  in  the 
blood,  and  the  extreme  irritability  pro- 
duced by  some  urinary  constituent  in  the 
blood  of  a  gouty  patient,  serve  to  show 
what  efTects  upon  the  supreme  nervous 
centres  may  be  due  to  the  non-evacua- 
tion of  the  waste  matters  of  the  tissues. 
When,  furthermore,  it  is  remembered  that 
the  blood  is  itself  a  living,  developing 
fluid ;  that,  "  burnished  with  a  living 
splendor,"  it  circulates  rapidly  through 
the  body,  supplying  the  material  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  various  tissues,^  receiving 
the  waste  matter  of  their  activity,  and 
carrying  it  to  those  parts  where  it  may 
either  m  appropriated  and  so  removed  by 
nutrition,  or  eliminated  by  secretion — it 
is  plain  that  multitudinous  changes  are 
continually  taking  place  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  composition,  tliat  its  existence  is 
a  continued  metastasis.  There  is  the 
widest  possibility,  then,  of  abnormal 
changes  in  some  of  the  manifold  processes 
of  its  complex  life  and  function,  such  as 
may  generate  products  injurious  or  fatal 
to  the  life  of  nervous  element.  Poverty 
of  blood  undoubtedly  plays  a  weighty  part 
in  Insanity,  as  in  other  nervous  diseases  ; 
and  there  is,  in  the  effects  of  the  viruses 
of  acute  fevers,  ample  evidence  that  mor- 
bid poisons,  bred  in  the  organism,  or  en- 
tering it  from  without,  may  act  in  the 
most  baneful  manner  on  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. In  some  cases  of  malignant  typhus, 
and  in  the  putrid  infection  after  surgical 
operations,  the  virus  generated  is  directly 
fatal  to  the  life  of  nerve  clement ;  and 
when  it  acts  with  less  intensity,  it  gives 
rise  to  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  predis- 
poses probably  to  the  Insanity  following 


be  caused  by  an  eccentric  irritation  at  one 
time  and  not  another.  That  they  do  so, 
many  recorded  instances  clearly  testify-.' 
When  a  chronic  insanity  is  brought  about 
in  this  way,  the  delnsiou  has  sometimes  a 
relation  to  the  primary  morbid  cause ;  the 
secondary  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
centres  testifying  to  the  special  effect  of 
the  particular  diseased  organ — as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  woman,  with  uterine  or 
ovarian  disease,  believes  she  is  with  child 
by  supernatural  means,  or,  with  morbid 
irritation  of  the  sexual  organs,  has  sala- 
cious delusions.  There  is  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  the  most  intimate  connection  or 
sympathy,  between  the  different  organs  of 
the  body,  as  the  expression  of  its  organic 
life — a  unity  of  the  organism  beneath  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  brain  is  quite  aware 
that  the  body  has  a  liver  or  a  stomach, 
and  feels  the  effects  of  disorder  in  any  one 
of  the  organs,  without  declaring  it  directly 
in  consciousness.  This  unconscious,  but 
not  unimportant,  cerebral  activity,  which 
is  the  expression  of  the  organic  sympa- 
thies of  the  brain^  receives  its  most  strik- 
ing illustrations  in  the  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  development  of  the  sexual 
organs  at  puberty,  and  in  their  subsequent 
influence  on  dreams ;  and  it  is  of  great 
weight  in  the  production  of  morbid  men- 
tal phenomena.  A  just  appreciation  of 
its  importance  will  not  fail  to  teach  the 
lesson  which  a  true  conception  of  the  or- 

tanism  as  an  individual  whole,  formed  of 
ifferentiated  parts  harmoniously  co-or- 
dinated, teaches  alsOj  that  every  organic 
motion,  visible  or  invisible,  sensible  or  in- 
sensible, ministrant  to  the  highest  aim  or 
to  the  humblest  function,  does  not  pass 
issueless,  but  lias  its  due  effect  upon  the 
whole,  and  is  felt  throughout  the  most 
complex  recesses  of  the  mental  life.' 

The  primary  morbid  centre,  which  gives 
rise  to  secondary  derangement  by  a  reflex 
or  sympathetic  action,  may  not  be  in  a 
distant  organ ;  it  may  be  in  the  brain 
itself  A  tumor,  abscess,  or  local  soften- 
ing does  not  interfere  with  the  mental 
processes  at  one  time,  while  it  produces 
the  gravest  disorder  of  them  at  another ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  abscess  of  the 
brain  for  the  mental  symptoms,  when 
there  are  any,  entirely  to  disappear  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  return  suddenly  in  all 

■  References  to  snch  cases  may  be  found  in 
Griesinger'a  work.  There  is  a  remarkable 
case  also  cited  by  Dr.  Brown-S^qaard  in  his 
Lectares  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
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their  gravity,  the  demngemeat  or  aboli- 
tion having  iMBen  due  to  a  sympathetic  or 
reflex  action. 

Here,  then,  should  be  distinguished  the 
different  kinds  of  disorder  of  the  cerebral 
centres  to  which  a  morbid  cause  may  give 
rise.  The  sudden  appearance  and  equally 
sudden  disappearance  of  extreme  mental 
derangement  prove  that  it  is  functional ; 
it  being  impossible  to  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of  serious  organic  change  in  such 
case.  Although,  then,  the  functional  dis- 
order neces.sarily  implies  a  molecular 
change  of  some  Kind  in  the  nervous  ele- 
ment, the  change  may  well  be  one  afl'ect- 
ing  the  polar  molecules,  such  as  the  re- 
searches of  Du  Bois  Reymond  have  proved 
may  rapidly  appear  and  rapidly  disap- 
pear. At  any  rate  the  induction,  by  de- 
finite experiments,  of  recognizable  transi- 
tory changes,  in  the  physical  constitution 
ana  the  function  of  nerve,  warrants  the 
belief  in  similar  modifications  producible 
by  morbid  causes  which  are  not  artificial, 
but  which  are  just  as  abnormal  as  if  they 
were  artificial.'  The  modification  of  mole- 
cular constitution,  which  vanishes  at  first 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  will  not 
fail,  if  too  great  or  too  prolonged,  to  de- 
generate into  actual  nutritive  change  and 
structural  disease,  just  as  an  emotion 
which  altei-s  a  secretion  temporarily  may, 
when  long  enduring,  lead  to  nutritive 
change  in  the  secreting  organ. 

Excessive  functional  activity. — The  dis- 
play of  function  being  the  waste  of  mat- 
ter, it  is  plain  that  if  there  be  not  due  in- 
tervals of  periodical  rest,  degeneration  of 
nervous  element  must  take  place  as  surely 
as  when  directly  injured  by  morbid  poi- 
son, or  mechanical  irritant,  or  as  surely 
as  a  fuelless  fire  must  go  out.  It  is  sleep 
which  thus  knits  up  the  ravelled  struc- 
ture of  nervous  element ;  for  during  sleep, 
organic  assimilation  restores  as  statical 
or  "latent"  the  power  which  has  been 
expended  in  ftinction,  or  made  "actual" 
in  energy.  Sleeplessness  is,  accordingly, 
one  of  the  troubles  following  intense  men- 
tal atuxiety,  or  too  great  mental  activity, 
and  forerunning  Insanity :  that  which 
should  heal  the  oreach  is  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  extent  of  the  breach.  Like 
Hamlet,  according  to  Polonius,  the  indi- 
vidual mils  into  a  sadness,  thence  into  a 
watch,  then  into  a  lightness,  and  by  this 
declension  into  the  madness  wherein  he 
finally  raves.  To  provoke  repose  in  him 
is  the  prime  condition  of  restoration  ;  the 
power  of  its  "  closing  the  eye  of  anguish," 
and  healing  "  tlie  great  breach  in  the 


some  cases  occur,  which  (in  the  absence 
of  a  iktal  result  to  allow  of  actual  inspec- 
tion of  cerebral  conditions)  may,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  admit  of  a  diflerent 
explanation.  Accepting  the  fitness  of  the 
French  term,  alieni,  any  one  may  be  held 
to  be  insane  who,  from  any  cause,  be- 
comes so  "beside  himself,"  so  estranged 
from  accordance  in  his  judgment,  appre- 
hensions, motives,  and  actions  with  the 
realities  of  the  world  around  him,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  what  all  recognize  as  sane 

,  conduct  and  conversation.  As  with  mani- 
festly physically  produced  Insanity,  there 
may  be  a  close  limitation  of  delusions  and 
consequent  actions,  to  one  subject,  or  group 
of  suujects,  in  persons  who  have  become 
subjected  to  gross  and  injurious  errors  of 
opinion,  so  as  to  "believe  a  lie."  Cases 
of  Insanity  produced  by  spiritualism  may 
be  named  as  of  this  kind.    Those  so  af- 

I  fected  continue,  sometimes,  for  years,  in 
a  state  of  general  health,  almost  incom- 

Catible  with  any  marked  disease  of  the 
rain ;  and  yet  obviously  much  astray  in 
their  judgment  of  facts  and  conclusions, 
and  often  led  to  do  very  strange  actions 
in  consequence.  Superstitions  of  various 
kinds  'may  account  for  similar  mental 
alienations ;  as  in  the  instance  of  a  man 
who  took  the  life  of  his  child,  in  1879,  in 
one  of  the  Eastern  States,  under  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to 
do  so  ;  his  wife  and  some  fellow-believers 
also  justifying  his  conduct.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  chemists 
presented,  some  time  since,  a  sad  instance 
of  spiritualistic  derangement  in  his  latter 
years  ;  and,  more  recently,  a  case  perhaps 
equally  remarkable  has  occurred,  in  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  America.  If,  in  every  such  case, 
it  be  insisted  that  there  must  be  a  causa- 
tive lesion  or  disorder  of  the  brain,  such 
a  statement  is  to  be  accepted  rather  as  a 
matter  of  pathological  theory  or  dogma, 
than  of  necessary  inference  from  the  facts 
observed.  In  some  instances,  coming 
under  the  knowledge  of  the  present  w^ri- 
ter,  the  opinion  above  implied  was  first 
suggested  by  the  history  of  the  mental 
aberration,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  restoration  of  those  affected  after  a 
considerable  period,  simply  through  their 
being  enabled  to  find  the  clue  which  led 
them  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  delusion  in 
which  their  reason  was  astray.  Certainly 
the  diagnosis  of  brain  lesion,  in  such 
cases,  would  have  been  difficult  to  make 
out,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  an 
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MoBBiD  Anatomy.— The  broad  result 
of  investigation  is,  that  the  morbid 
changes  most  constantly  met  with  are 
such  as  affect  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
the  membranes  immediately  covering  it ; 
and  of  these  changes,  those  in  the  layers 
of  the  cortical  substance  are  the  principal 
and  essential.  The  signs  of  more  or  less 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  especi- 
ally milky  opacities  of  the  arachnoid,  are 
common  enough  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  not  died  insane.  But  there  would 
appear  to  be  some  hindrance  to  inflamma- 
tion spreading  easily  to  adjacent  parts  that 
are  of  different  structure,  whereas,  when 
they  are  of  the  same  structure  ;  it  passes 
readilv  from  element  to  element  of  the 
same  kind,  as  it  were  by  an  infection  ;  the 
intercostal  muscles  are  scarcely  affected  in 
acute  pleurisy,  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
intestines  scarcely  affected  in  peritonitis, 
and  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  mem- 
branes of  tlie  brain,  without  seriously  im- 
plicating the  cortical  layers.  If  these  are 
mvolved,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  mind  suffers.  Dcatlis  in  the  acute 
stage  of  Insanity  are  not  usual ;  but  if  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  of  examining 
the  brain  at  this  early  stage,  the  morbid 
appearances  are  those  of  acute  hyperemia 
— namely,  great  injection  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter, witli  spots  of  ecchymosis,  and  more 
or  less  discoloration  and  softening  of  the 
cortical  layers,  which  may  be  separated 
easily  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  from 
the  white  substance  beneath ;  the  discol- 
oration being  in  red  streaks  or  stains,  with 
spots  of  extra vasated  blood,  and  the  soft- 
ening of  a  violet  or  pinkish  hue ;  the 
puncta  vasculosa  of  the  white  substance 
are  also  increased.  There  are  no  observ- 
able differences  between  the  morbid  ap 
pearances  met  with  in  acute  mania  and  m 
acute  melancholia  ;  and  though  such  fact 
ill  agrees  with  their  different  symptoms, 
it  is  not  entirely  singular,  forasmuch  as 
alcohol  makes  one  man  lively  and  another 
melancholic.  A  differential  pathology 
would  involve  the  knowledge  of  what  con- 
stitutes individual  disposition  or  tempera- 
ment. It  must  be  confessed  that  in  both 
mania  and  melancholia  morbid  changes 
are  sometimes  wanting. 

The  instances  of  chronic  insanity  in 
which  no  morbid  lesions  appear  are  rare: 
the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted,  the  more 
evident  they  usually  are.  There  is  mostly 
some  degree  of  thickening  or  opacity  of 
the  aracnnoid,  which  may  form  a  white 
opaque  layer  through  which  the  convolu- 


to  Dr.  Wilks,  a  simple  de^neration,  or  a 

degeneration  associated  with  the  clianges 
resulting  from  chronic  inflammation.  The 
pia  mater  is  at  times  adherent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  so  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  stripping  it  off  without  bring- 
ing portions  of  gray  matter  away  with  it. 
This  adhesion  is  not  peculiar  to  general 
paralysis,  as  some  have  thought,  though 
most  often  met  with  in  it ;  for  it  is  now 
and  then  found  in  other  forms  of  chronic 
insanity,  particularly  those  following  epi- 
lepsy and  drunkenness.  The  ependyma 
of^  tne  ventricles  is  thickened,  and  some- 
times covered  with  fine  granulations,  such 
as  have  been  described  also  by  L.  Meyer 
on  the  arachnoid  and  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  mater.'  Dr.  Wilks  has  seen  a  mi- 
nutely granular  condition  of  the  lining  of 
the  ventricles,  in  a  case  of  acute  mania ; 
he  has  often  seen  it  in  epilepsy — once, 
when  the  granules  were  as  large  as  peas, 
and  "  the  whole  surface  of  the  ventricles 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  ice- 
plant."  In  some  cases,  the  exudation  is 
in  flattened  scales  or  patches.' 

The  morbid  changes  most  frequent  in 
general  paralysis,  though  in  rare  instan- 
ces there  are  scarcely  any  detectable,  are 
great  o?dema  of  the  membranes,  adhesion 
of  the  pia  mater  to  the  gray  substance 
beneath,  local  discoloration  or  softening 
of  the  cortical  layers,  or  superficial  indu- 
ration of  them.  'More  or  less  atrophy  of 
the  whole  brain,  and  particularly  of  the 
convolutions,  is  common,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  greater  firmness  of  its  sub- 
stance, enlargement  of  the  ventricles, 
and  serous  effusion  into  them.  Diffuse 
pachymeningitis,  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  membranes,  or  rather  into  the  layers 
of  exudation  (Virchow,  Bokitansky),  and 
degeneration,  atheromatous  and  calcare- 
ous, of  the  arteries,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with.  Though  these  changes  are 
more  common  in  general  paralysis  than 
in  any  other  form  of  Insanity,  they  are 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  nor  are  they 
constant  in  it ;  in  some  cases  the  evidence 
of  meningitis  is  most  marked,  in  others 
that  of  atrophy.' 

A  diffuse  albumino-fibroid  exudation  of 
low  form,  glueing  the  membranes  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  has  been  declared  by 
some  to  be  characteristic  of  syphilitic  in- 
sanity. Instead  of  being  diffused,  the 
guni-fike  exudation,  or  syphiloma,  as  it  has 


'  Virchow's  Archir,  B.  xvii.  s.  209. 

'  Clinical  Notes  on  Atrophy  of  the  Brain, 
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been  caUed,  may  be  circumscribed  so  kb  | 
to  form  a  tumor,  and  press  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  toain,  causing  softening  im- 
mediatelr  around  it ;  or  again,  it  may  be 
met  with  as  a  diffuse  intlltration  or  a 
tumor  within  the  brain,  the  membranes 
being  unaffected.  At  tne  outset  it  cou- 
nts of  an  exuberant  growth  of  connective 
tissue,  which  afterwards  undergoes  more 
or  less  &tty  degeneration  ;  and  it  certain- 
ly has  not  any  character  by  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  as  a  specinc  product.' 

Researches  have  been  made  into  the 
absolute  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the 
brain  in  Insanity,  but  they  Imve  not  been 
sufficiently  exact.'     Dr.  Skae   and    Dr. 
Boyd   found  the  absolute  weight  to  be 
slightly  increased  in  the  insane,  the  in- 
crease being  greatest  in  mania,  and  least 
in  general  paralysis.    The  specific  gravity 
is  also  increased,  the  lowest  specinc  gra- 
vity, which  is  still  above  the  average, 
occurring  in  dementia,   the    highest   in 
epilepsy.     Dr.  Buclmill  observed  that  the 
mode  of  death  influenced  the  results,  and 
found  also  that  the  increase  of  specific 
gravity  was  due,  in  some  cases,  to  a  de- 
posit  of    an    inert   albuminous   matter 
amongst  the  proper   nervous   elements, 
and  the  consequent  shrinking  of  these, — 
a  condition    seemingly  not   unlike  that 
since  described  by  Prof.  Alliers  as  paren- 
dkymatous  infarctUm  of  the  brain,  and  met 
with  after  typhus,  in  some  cases  of  old  In- 
sanity, and  in  imbecile  children,  especi- 
ally tiiose  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body. 
A  fibrinous  or  albumino-flbroid  exudation 
would  appear  to  be  a  not  uncommon  re- 
snlt  of  the  degeneration  of  extreme  In- 
sanity ;  it  is  the  condition  probably  of  the 
incr^sed  consistency,  or  sclerosis,  which 
is  the  final  result  of  atrophy ;  and  it  is 
comparable  with  the  product  of  what  is 
described  as  chronic  inflammation  in  other 
organs,  as  the  liver  and  spleen.  A  similar 
exadatton  is  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
hypertrophy  of  the   brain   from  which 
children  sometimes  die,  and  which  is  now 


'  Des  Affections  Nervenses  Sypbilltiqaes, 
par  Dr.  Lion  Oros  et  E.  Lanoereaax,  1861. 
Ueber  die  Natur  der  Congtitntionell-syphi- 
Utisoben  Affectionen,  von  Rndolf  Virchow ; 
Arehiv,  B.  xv.  Daa  Syphilom,  oder  Die  Con- 
ititationell-syphilitische  Neubildnng,  yon  E. 
Wigner;  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  1863.  Ueber 
Constitntionelle  Syphilis  des  Qehims,  von 
Dr.  Ladwig  Meyer ;  Zeilschrift  f.  Paychiatrie, 
1861.  Des  Affections  Nerveases  Syphilitiqnes; 
If.  Zambaoo.  Wiener  Medizinal-Halle  Zeit- 
Bchrift,  February,  1864;  Dr.  Leidesdorf.  Zeit- 
tchrift  f.  Psyohiatrie,  1863 ;  Dr.  Westphal. 

•  Dr.  Bastian's  recent  researches  seem  to 
prove  that  the  specific  gravity  of  different 
parts  of  the  gray  matter  differs  considerably 
in  health.  "On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the 
Human  Brain ;"  Joora.  Ment.  Science,  Jann- 
«7, 1866. 


and  then  met  with  in  single  cases  of  In- 
sanity and  epilepsy. 

The  microscope  has  of  late  years  added 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  morbid  changes  in  Insanity.  The 
most  constant  result  has  been  to  establish 
a  rank  or  exuberant  growth  of  connective 
tissue,  and  a  coincident  or  sequent  decay 
or  destruction  of  the  proper  nervous  ele- 
ments, in  Insanity  of  long  standing,  and 
especially  in  general  paralysis.  The  re- 
searches of  Rokitansky  and  Wedl  reveal 
a  more  or  less  diseased  state  of  the  capil- 
laries of  the  cortical  substance  in  general 
paralysis ;  these  exhibit  aneurismal  dila- 
tations, and  tortuosities  varying  from  a 
single  twist  to  a  more  complex  twisting 
and  even  to  little  knots  of  varicose  vessels.^ 
Round  the  capillaries,  small  arteries,  and 
veins  there  is  a  hyaline  deposit  of  embry- 
onic connective  tissue  beset  with  oblong 
nuclei ;  this  afterwards  becoming  more 
and  more  fibrous,  so  that  the  vessel  may 
look  like  a  piece  of  connective  tissue,  in 
which  granules  of  fat  or  calcareous  matter 
ultimately  appear.  Other  products  of  the 
retrograde  metamorphosis,  such  as  amy- 
loid corpuscles  and  colloid  corpuscles,  are 
also  found  in  connection  with  the  hyper- 
trophied  tissue,  which,  whether  called  in- 
flammatory or  not,  is  itself  essentially  the 
result  of  a  vital  degeneration.  The  defen- 
eration appears  to  L>e  of  two  kinds  :  nrst, 
there  is  a  defective  nutrition,  a  retrograde 
nutritive  process,  whereby  the  vitality  not 
reaching  the  height  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proper  elements  of  the 
structure,  there  are  engendered  from  the 
germinal  nuclei  elements  of  a  lower  kind 
— connective  tissue  instead  of  a  nerve  ; 
and,  secondly,  there  is  a  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis of  the  formed  elements  of  the 
part — a  colloid,  fatty,  or  calcareous  de- 
generation. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are 
at  any  rate  three  principal  sta^f^es  of  the 
degenerative  process:  (1),  a  morbid  change 
in  the  vessels,  whereby  there  must  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  regular  nutrition ;  (2), 
atrophy  of  nerve  element,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hindrance  to  nutrition 
(Rindfleisch'),  or  from  the  rank  growth  of 
connective  tissue  (Rokitansky) ;  (3),  the 
increase  and  subsequent  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis of  connective  tissue.  Recently 
it  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Tigges,  that 
there  is,  even  at  an  early  stage,  an  in- 
crease of  nuclei  in  the  ganglionic  cells  ;  ^ 
the  numerous  scattered  nuclei,  usually 

•  TJeber  Bindej;ewebeswnchernng  im  Ner- 
vensysteme;  Rokitansky,  1857.  Wedl,  Bei- 
trage  xnr  Pathologie  der  Blutgef  asse  ;  Wien, 
1859. 

•  Hiatologisohes  Detail  »u  den  grauen  De- 
generation von  Oehirn  nnd  Rftckenmark. 
Von  Dr.  E.  Bindfleisoh.  Virchow's  Arcblv, 
B.  vi. 
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thought  to  belong  to  connective  tissue,  he 
considers  to  have  escaped  from  ganglionic 
cells  at  a  later  stage  of  their  inflammatory 
degeneration.'  Such  changes  are  not  pe- 
culiar, as  some  have  said,  to  general  paral- 
ysis ;  like  changes  have  been  described  by 
Wedl '  in  the  l)rains  of  three  congenital 
idiots,  and  have  been  met  with  in  demen- 
tia following  on  long-continued  Insanity, 
and  in  tabes  dorsalis ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  morbid  product  in 
syphilitic  dementia  is  of  a  similar  nature. 
Briefly  summed  up,  then,  the  kinds  of 
degeneration  met  with  in  the  brain,  after 
Insanity,  are  as  follow :  1.  There  is  in 
acute  insanity  an  acute  hypcraeniia,  or  the 
early  stage  of  inflammatory  degeneration. 

2.  There  is  that  degeneration  which  con- 
sists in  the  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
and  in  the  atrophy  of  the  nervous  ele- 
ments, and  which  might  be  called  c»nn«c- 
tive  tissue  degeneration.  Whether  called 
sub-inflammatory  or  not,  is  not  of  much 
moment,  so  long  as  we  keep  in  mind  the 
true  relations  of  organic  element  to  the  i 
supply  of  blood,  and  the  degenerate  nature 
of  innammation,  whether  acute  or  cluronic. 

3.  Fatly  degeneration  takes  place  not  only 
in  the  small  vessels,  as  in  atheroma,  and 
in  the  new  morbid  products,  but  also  in 
the  broken-up  nervous  elements,  and  even 
in  the  nerve-cells.  4.  The  amyloid  de- 
generation is  undoubtedly  pathological. 
Wedl  holds  that  the  amyloid  corpuscles 
should  be  ranked  along  with  the  so-called 
colloid  bodies,  and  viewed  as  the  result  of 
an  increased  exudation  that  may  take 
place  without  hyperwrnia.  Kindtteisch, 
on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  he  has 
traced  their  production  from  the  nucleated 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  ;  while  some, 
like  Rokitansky,  maintain  that  the  gangli- 
onic cells  themselves  are  converted  into 
colloid  bodies.  5.  Pigmentary  degeneration 
is  sometimes  met  with.  In  senile  atrophy 
the  ganglionic  cells  are  sometimes  richly 
filled  with  brown  pigment  molecules ; 
and,  in  one  case  of  dementia,  where  there 
was  partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  found  the  cells 
forming  the  nuclei  of  the  hjrpoglossal 
nerves  in  such  a  state  of  blacMsh-brown 
degeneration  that  he  at  first  mistook  them 
for  little  points  of  blood,  but  they  were 
filled  with  granular,  dark-brown  pigment. 


'  Zeitschrift  fOr  Pgychiatrie,  B.  xx.     In 
Virchow'g  Archiv,  1865,  Dr.  Franz  Meschede 


Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  h^  observed  similar 
pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  cells  in 
general  paralysis.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  cases  of  pigmentary  degeneration  of 
the  retina  are  often  found  to  occur  in  the 
same  family,  to  be  accomp)anied  with  gen- 
eral defective  development,  mental  and 
bodily,  occasionally  with  mutism  and 
Cretinism,  and  to  occur  in  those  who, 
like  albinos,  are  sometimes  the  degenerate 
ofispriug  of  marriages  of  consanguinity.' 
6.  Calcareovs  degeneration  is  common 
enough  in  the  hypertrophied  connective 
tissue  and  in  the  small  bloodvessels ;  and 
it  has  been  observed  in  the  ganglionic 
cells  themselves.  Erlenmeyer  met  with 
calcified  cells  in  the  optic  commissure  of  a 
monomaniac;  Forster  figures  calcified 
cells  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  a  boy  whose  lower 
extremities  were  paralyzed ;  Heschl  found 
what  he  calls  ossified  cells  in  the  brain  of 
a  patient  who  died  melancholic;  and 
Wilks  believes  certain  bodies,  found  in 
the  brain  of  a  general  paralytic,  in  whom 
the  small  arteries  were  calcified,  to  have 
been  ganglionic  cells  that  had  undergone 
calcareous  degeneration. 

Those  who  duly  weigh  the  pathological 
import  of  the  kinds  of  degeneration  enu- 
merated, who  reflect  on  the  great  gap 
which  there  is  between  a  calcareous  gran- 
ule and  a  nerve-cell  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  or  between  a  connective-tissue 
corpuscle  and  a  nerve-cell  in  the  histo- 
logical scale  of  life,  must  admit  that  the 
diflerence  is  not  less  great  than  that  be- 
tween dementia  and  sound  mental  action, 
and  will  scarce  venture  to  assert  that  the 
morbid  appearances  throw  no  light  what- 
ever upon  the  nature  of  Insanity.  Even 
the  comparatively  slight  signs  of  hyper- 
emia are  of  weighty  significance,  if  their 
true  relations  are  recognized,  if  they  are 
viewed  as  results  and  evidence  of  that 
degeneration  of  individual  nervous  ele- 
ment, of  which  the  mental  disorder  is  also 
result  and  evidence,  if  they  and  the  In- 
sanity are  viewed  as,  what  they  often  are, 
concomitant  effects  of  a  common  cause. 

Prognosis. — Two  questions  at  once 
present  themselves :  the  first,  whether  the 
disease  directly  endangers  life  ;  the  second, 
and  perhaps  more  solemn  one,  whether 
there  is  any  prospect  of  recovery.  Re- 
specting the  firet  question,  it  may  be  said 
in  general  terms  that  Insanity  does  cer- 
tainly reduce  the  mean  duration  of  Ufe, 
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directly  dangerous  to  life.  Still,  certaia 
eases  of  acute  mania  and  acute  melan- 
cholia do  terminate  suddenly  in  deatii, 
owing  probably  to  exhaustion,  and  it  may 
be  utterly  impossible  to  say  beforehand 
whether  they  are  going  to  do  so  or  not. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises 
several  degrees  above  the  natural  stan- 
dard, the  prognosis  is  bad ;  and  any  indi- 
cation of  motor  paralysis,  or  any  kind  of 
hybrid  epileptiform  convulsion,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  is  of  evil  omen, 
while  an  attack  of  genuine  epilepsy,  un- 
&rorable  as  repards  recovery,  is  not  so  as 
regards  life.  A  long-endunn"  refusal  of 
food  may  sometimes  end  fatally,  both  in 
mania  and  melancholia. 

What  prospect  there  is  of  recovery  in  a 
particular  case  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  cause  of  tlie  attack,  upon  its  form,  and 
upon  its  duration.  The  more  recent  the 
outbreak,  the  better  the  chance  of  reco- 
very, the  expectation  of  which  from 
proper  treatment  adopted  within  three 
months  firom  the  commencement  is  about 
four  to  one,  while  it  is  less  than  one  to 
four  after  twelve  months'  duration  of  the 
disease.  Certainly  there  do  occur  in- 
stances in  which  patients  recover  after 
beii^  insane  for  years,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptional. When  the  stage  of  secondary 
dementia,,  incoherent  or  apathetic,  has 
been  reached,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  gone. 
Primary  dementia  is  generally  curable. 

Of  the  acute  primary  forms  of  mental 
disease,  melancholia  is  more  curable  than 
mania,  although  some  have  thought  other- 
wise, deceived  probably  by  the  experience 
of  an  asylum  into  which  simple  cases  of 
melancholy  do  not  usually  come.  Next 
to  melanehotia  acute  mania  is  most  cura- 
ble; when  attacks  of  melancholia  and 
mania  alternate,  the  prognosis  is  very  un- 
bvorable.  A  day  of  great  depression  and 
weeping  intervening  in  the  course  of  acute 
mania,  is  of  good  omen.  When  the  ma- 
niacal fury  is  subsiding,  the  prospect  is 
good  if  the  patient  is  sad  and  depressed, 
D^ns  to  inquire  about  his  family,  and 
to  show  other  signs  of  a  return  to  his  for- 
mer feelings ;  it  is  bad  if  the  feelings  re- 
main unmbved,  and  the  intellect  is  calm 
in  its  disorder — if,  in  other  words,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  organization  of  disor- 
der. Even  the  disappearance  of  intellec- 
tml  disorder  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  re- 
covery, unless  there  is  a  return  to  the  old 
healthy  feelings,  and  the  patient  recog- 
nizes that  he  has  been  mad.  A  periodi- 
cal recurrence  of  attacks  of  Insanity,  with 
long  intermisfjions,  is  of  decidedly  unfa- 
vorable augury ;  the  attacks  commonly 
be(»me  longer,  the  intermissions  briefer, 
and  the  outlook  gets  more  and  more 
gloomy. 

Monomania  is  fitr  less  curable  than 
mania,  the  fixed  delusions  marking  the 
establishment  of  a  definite  type  of  morbid 


action  of  a  chronic  nature.  Recovery 
does  sometimes  take  place  under  the  in- 
fluence of  systematic  moral  discipline,  or 
from  a  great  shock  to  the  system,  whe- 
ther emotional  or  produced  by  some  inter- 
current disease.  In  melancholia,  where 
there  is  a  fixed  delusion  that  the  cause  of 
misery  is  in  some  external  agency,  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable ;  but  it  is  more 
favorable  in  the  melancholic  who  attrib- 
utes his  affliction  to  his  own  imaginary 
backslidings.  In  like  manner  the  homi- 
cidal melancholic,  who  believes  himself 
the  victim  of  persecution,  seldom  recovers; 
the  suicidal  melancholic,  who  is  not  so  in 
consequence  of  any  definite  delusion,  fre- 
quently does  recover,  especially  after  some 
serious  and  almost  successful  suicidal  at- 
tempt. 

In  moral  insanity  the  prognosis  is  bad ; 
for  these  symptoms  usually  mark  the 
tyranny  of  a  bad  organization.  General 
paralysis  may  be  pronounced  incurable. 

When  Insanity  lias  been  slowly  devel- 
oped, the  prognosis  is  more  unfavorable 
than  when  it  has  been  of  sudden  origin — 
this  probably  being  a  part  of  the  larger 
truth,  that  when  Insanity  is  slowly  de- 
veloped it  is  produced  by  the  egoistic 
passion  of  some  peculiarity  of  character, 
as  pride,  ambition,  avarice;  but  when  it 
is  suddenly  caused,  it  is  by  the  shock  of 
an  altruistic  emotion,  as,  for  example, 
grief  about  others.  For  a  like  reason  a 
frequent  alternation  of  active  symptoms 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  stead)'  persistence 
in  a  particular  group  of  quiet  symptoms. 
Hereditary  insanity  is  generally  deemed 
most  unfavorable,  but  recent  researches 
prove  that  it  is  not  so  much  so  during  a 
first  attack,  although  the  disease  is  more 
liable  to  recur  than  when  not  of  heredi- 
tary origin.  In  the  acute  mania  some- 
times produced  by  drunkenness  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  recovery,  but  by  no 
means  so  in  those  cases  in  which  a  con- 
tinued intemperance  has  resulted  in  men- 
tal weakness,  loss  of  memory,  and  loss  of 
energy  of  character.  When  Insanity  has 
been  caused  by  habits  of  self-abuse  or  by 
sexual  excesses,  the  prognosis  is  unfavor- 
able in  all  but  the  earliest  stages.  If  re- 
ligious excitement  purely  has  been  the 
cause  of  an  outbreak,  the  prognosis  is 
most  favorable ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  form  of  religious  insanity 
is  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  unsatisfied 
sexual  love,  that  more  or  less  nympho- 
mania is  oftentimes  associated  with  it, 
and  that  the  outlook  then  is  hopelessly 
bad.  AVhen  disease  of  brain,  or  injury  of 
the  head,  or  epilepsy,  has  been  the  cause, 
the  derangement  is  practically  incurable ; 
but  where  it  occurs  during  the  decline  of 
some  acute  disease,  it  is  generally  soon 
curable.  The  prognosis  is  tod  in  Insanity 
after  sunstroke ;  nevertheless  Dr.  Skae 
mentions  one  case  under  his  care  in  which. 
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recovery  took  place,  being  one  of  the  very 
few  recoveries  on  record  from  Insanity 
produced  by  this  cause.  The  prognosis 
18  favorable  in  hysterical  insanity;  as  it  is 
also  in  pnerperal  mania,  in  the  insanity 
of  pregnancy,  of  lactation,  and  of  the  cli- 
macteric change.  A  decidedly  bad  sjTnp- 
tom  is  a  fixed  hallucination,  as  is  also  a 
complete  preservation  of  bodily  health 
with  persistence  of  mental  disorder;  when 
there  is  paljpable  bodily  disorder,  as  diges- 
tive disturbance,  aneemia,  menstrual  ir- 
regularity, there  is  good  hope  that  with 
the  restoration  of  bodily  health  the  mind 
may  be  restored  also. 

When  Insanity  has  followed  the  sup- 
pression of  an  eruption  or  an  accustomed 
discharge,  the  prognosis  is  favorable ; 
when  associated  with  phthisis,  it  is  unfa- 
vorable as  regards  recovery  and  as  regards 
life. 

The  most  favorable  age  for  recovery  is 
youth,  the  probability  of  it  diminisliing 
with  the  advance  of  age,  and  few  recover- 
ing after  fifty ;  as  many  as  86  per  cent,  of 
males  and  91  per  cent,  of  females,  at- 
tacked with  mania  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  recovered  at  the  Somerset  Asylum. 
This  proportion  will  appear  the  more  favor- 
able when  we  reflect  that  children  under 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  do  not  recover 
from  mental  derangement,  it  being  often 
dependent  upon  defective  organization, 
and  associated  with  epilepsy.  The  re- 
coveries amongst  women  exceed  those 
amongst  men,  oy  reason  probably  of  the 
frequency  and  fatality  of  general  paralysis 
among  men. 

The  general  conclusion  of  Dr.  Thumam 
from  his  careful  statistics  is  that,  "  as  re- 
gards the  recoveries  established  during 
any  considerable  period — say  twenty 
years — a  proportion  of  much  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  admissions  is  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  to  be  regarded  as  a 
low  proportion,  and  one  much  exceeding 
45  per  cent,  as  a  high  proportion."  The 
liability  to  recurrence  of  the  Insanity 
after  recovery  from  the  first  attack  can- 
not, he  thinlcs,  be  estimated  at  less  than 
60  per  cent.,  or  as  one  in  every  two  cases 
discharged  recovered.  On  the  whole, 
then,  he  holds  that,  of  ten  persons  at- 
tacked, five  recover  and  five  d\e  sooner  or 
later.  Of  the  five  recoveries,  not  more 
than  two  remain  well  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives ;  the  others  have  subsequent 
attacks,  it  may  be  after  long  intervals, 
during  which  at  least  two  of  them  die.' 

Thebapeutics. — The  treatment  of  In- 
sanity is  moral  and  medical,  the  two 
methods  properly  being  combined.  It 
must  again  be  individuaT,  as  the  case  is ; 

■  In  an  elaborate  paper  on  Vital  Statistics 
and  Observations,  in  the  Jonrnal  of  Mental 
Science,  January,  1866,  Dr.  Boyd  records  the 


for  the  varieties  of  the  insane  character 
demand  different  moral  means,  as  the 
varieties  of  causes  call  for  diflerent  medi- 
cal treatment.  It  is  necessary  to  pene- 
trate the  individual  character,  with  the 
design  of  influencing  it  beneficially,  and 
carefully  to  investigate  the  concurrence  of 
conditions  that  have  issued  in  Insanity, 
with  the  object  of  removing  them.  Uerem 
lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  treatment ;  in  no 
other  disease  are  there  so  much  conceal- 
ment and  so  much  misrepresentation, 
witting  and  unwitting,  on  the  part  of 
friends.  It  is  before  all  things  necessary 
again  that  treatment  should  be  be^;un 
early,  before  the  habit  of  a  definite  morbid 
action  has  been  fixed  ;  but,  though  early, 
it  must  not  be  rashly  vigorous  and  «Ber- 
getic,  with  the  aim  of  efiecting  any  sudden 
revolution,  but  rather  patient  and  system- 
atic, in  the  hope  of  a  gradual  cliange  for 
the  better.  Whilst  in  other  diseases  time 
is  reckoned  by  hours  and  days,  it  must  in 
Insanity  be  reckoned  by  weeks  and 
months. 

Moral  Treatment. — To  remove  the  pa- 
tient from  the  midst  of  those  circumstances 
under  which  Insanity  has  been  produced, 
must  be  the  first  aim  of  treatment.  There 
is  extreme  difficulty  in  treating  satisfac- 
torily an  insane  person  in  his  own  house, 
amongst  his  own  kindred,  where  be  has 
been  accustomed  to  exercise  authority,  or 
to  exact  attention,  and  where  he  continu- 
ally finds  new  occasions  for  outbreaks  of 
anger  or  fresh  food  for  his  delusions.  An 
entire  change  in  the  surroundings  will 

statistics  of  the  Somerset  Asylum  for  many 

years:— 

or  1000  Male*.    Of  1000  FenulM. 
Recovered  ...    252       .     .    276 
Relieved     ...       55        .     .       79 
Not  improved      .47       .     .      35 


Died 
Remaining 

Re-admissions 


324 
192 

870 
130 

1000 


258 
223 

"en 

129 
1000 


The  canse  of  death  in  539  cases  out  of  2000 
— 295  males  and  244  females — in  which  post- 
mortem examinations  were  made,  were  m 
follows  :— 

Hal«8.  Femftlei. 
Diseases  of  Respiratory  organs  in  148    .    104 


Nervous  system 
Digestive  organs 
Yasonlar  system 
Genito-nrinary  . 
liooomotor  organs 
Fevers  .  .  . 
Accidents  .     .     . 


112 
18 
11 
2 
1 
0 
3 


73 

41 

18 

1 

3 


295        244 

The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  which 
proved  fatal  were  principally  pnenmoni* 
and  phthisis. 
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sometimes  of  Itself  lead  to  recovery;  if  the 
patient  is  melancholic,  he  no  longer  re- 
ceives the  Impressions  of  those  whom, 
having  most  loved  when  well,  he  now 
most  mistrusts,  or  concerning  whom  he 
grieves  that  his  affections  are  so  much 
changed  ;  If  he  is  maniacal,  he  is  not  spe- 
cially irritated  by  the  opposition  of  those 
whose  acquiescence  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  or  encouraged  by  their  submis- 
sion to  his  whims  and  their  indulgence  of 
his  follies.  Travelling  may  be  recom- 
mended in  the  early  stages,  in  order  to 
secure  change  of  place  and  scene  ;  or  if  the 
patient  cannot  travel,  he  may  be  removed 
from  his  own  home  to  another  residence, 
and  systematically  treated  there.  If  the 
pecuniary  means  do  not  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  either  of  these  expedients,  or 
if  the  patient  is  furious,  or  desperately 
BuicidhI,  or  persistently  refuses  food,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  send  him  to  a  suitable 
asylum.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  insane  person  cannot,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  disease,  have  his  own  way, 
and  that  to  allow  him  to  do  so  would  be 
directly  to  a^-avate  his  disease.  To  put 
him  under  restraint  in  some  way,  to  exer- 
cise for  him  that  control  which  ne  cannot 
exercise  for  himself,  is  indispensable  so 
long  as  there  Is  a  hope  of  cure  :  to  let  him 
distinctly  understand  that  this  is  legally 
done  will  of  itself  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
The  melancholic  who  finds  himself  in  an 
asylum  finds  a  real  grief  to  alternate  with 
or  perhaps  to  take  the  place  of  his  fancied 
affliction  ;  and  the  maniacal  patient,  feel- 
ing his  wild  spirit  of  exultation  to  be 
ruueljr  checked  by  the  influence  of  a  sys- 
tematic control,  can  scarce  fail  to  have 
more  sober  reflections  aroused.  It  is  ex- 
tremely objectionable  except  In  an  emer- 
gency to  entrap  a  patient  into  an  asylum ; 
there  should  be  no  deception  about  the 
matter,  if  possible,  but  all  should  be  done 
openly  and  firmly.  In  the  spirit  In  which 
an  act  of  obedience  is  inculcated  upon  a 
child,  and  in  any  case  inflexibly  Insisted 
upon. 

The  patient  having  been  removed  from 
those  influences  which  have  contributed 
to  the  production  of  the  disease  and  tend 
to  keep  It  up,  and  having  been  made  to 
recognize  from  without  a  control  which 
he  cannot  exercise  from  within,  it  remains 
to  strive  persistently  and  patiently  by 
every  inducement  to  arouse  him  from  his 
self-brooding  or  self-exaltation,  and  to  en- 
gage his  attention  in  matters  external— 
to  make  him  step  out  of  himself.    This  Is 


ened  ;  and  the  activity  of  healthy  thought 
and  feeling  will  not  fail  in  its  turn  further 
to  favor  the  decay  of  morbid  feeling.  It 
is  not  by  arguing  against  a  delusion  or 
directly  contradicting  it  that  any  good 
will  be  done :  it  were  almost  as  well  to 
argue  against  the  east  wind  or  a  convul- 
sion ;  but  by  engaging  the  mind  in  other 
things,  and  8ul)8tituting  a  healthy  energy 
for  tlie  morbid  energy,  this  will  be  most 
likely  to  abate  and  finally  die  out.  But 
though  it  is  of  little  use  talking  against  a 
delusion,  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  agreeing 
with  it :  by  quiet  dissent  or  a  mild  expres- 
sion of  incredulity  when  it  is  mentioned, 
the  patient  should  be  made  to  understand 
clearly  that  he  is  in  a  minority  of  one.  It 
is  most  necesttary  to  avoid  any  harsh  word 
or  act,  a  tone  of  ridicule,  or  a  look  of  dis- 
gust ;  an  angry  speech  will  often  be  re- 
membered when  the  frenzy  has  passed  off, 
and  will  leave  a  sore  feeling  in  the  pa- 
tient's mind.  It  is  a  mischievous  and 
silly  practice  too  to  speak  to  insane  per- 
sons as  if  they  were  babies :  they  are  often 
more  sensitive  to  such  impertinences  tlian 
sane  persons,  while  they  seldom  fail  to  be 
influenced  beneficially  by  a  sincere,  sensi- 
ble, and  sympathetic  address. 

Medical  Treatment. — There  Is  no  specific 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  any  form  of  In- 
sanity. A  truly  scientific  treatment  will 
be  groimded  on  the  removal  of  those 
bodily  conditions  which  may  appear  to 
have  acted  as  causes  of  the  disease  and 
on  the  general  improvement  of  nutrition. 
An  attack  of  melancholia  occurring  In  a 
gouty  subject,  and  perhaps  taking  the 
place  of  an  attack  of  gout.  Is  sometimes 
cured  by  the  treatment  proper  for  gout ; 
and  there  are  cases  on  reconl  In  which 
acute  mental  derangement  has  affected 
persons  living  in  a  malarious  district  In 
regular  tertian  or  quartan  attacks,  and 
has  been  cured  by  quinine.  The  morbid 
sensations,  so  common  In  Insanity,  should 
not  be  overlooked,  as  they  often  arise 
from  some  real  bodily  derangement,  and 
tend  to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Now, 
bodily  disease  is  not  always  easily  de- 
tected in  the  Insane  ;  for  the  usual  symp- 
toms are  very  much  masked,  and  they, 
like  animals, '  make  no  intelligent  com- 
plaint. "Insanity,"  says  Dr.  Bucknill, 
"  is  not  confined  to  the  brain,  and  when 
it  Is  confirmed,  a  man  becomes  a  lunatic 
to  his  finger  ends."  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  examine  carefully  into  the  state  of 
the  different  bodily  functions  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  nhvsical  siens 
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but  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  become 
chronic  and  to  pass  rapialy  into  dementia. 
Local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or 
by  cupping  may  be  useful  where  there 
appears  to  be  great  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain  ;  oy  withdrawing  blood  from 
the  overloaded  vessels  the  opportunity  of 
rest  is  afforded  to  the  struggling  and  suf- 
fering nervous  element.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  here  that  in  Insanity  it  is  not 
judicious  but  mischievous  to  shave  the 
patient's  head,  to  confine  him  to  bed,  to 
shut  out  the  light,  and  to  treat  him  in  all 
ways  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  an  acute 
indammation  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes ;  on  the  contrary,  in  almost  all 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  enjoin  abundant 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  continued  application  of  cold  to  the 
head  by  means  of  a  douche  pipe,  or  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  it,  while  the 
patient  lies  in  a  warm  bath,  is  often  suc- 
cessful in  calming  excitement  and  in  pro- 
curing sleep  in  acute  insanity.  The  warm 
bath  alone,  taken  for  about  half  an  hour, 
has  a  soothing  effect,  and  may  induce 
sleep ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  supposed 
to  be  wonderfully  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  several  bandfuls  of  mustard,  so  as 
to  produce  a  general  redness  of  the  sur&ce 
of  the  body.  Brierre  de  Boismont  pro- 
fesses to  get  very  good  results  from  employ- 
ing the  warm  iMith  for  eight  or  ten  hours 
at  a  time ;  and  Leidesdorf  has  used  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  in  many  cases 
with  marked  calming  effect,  a  bath  con- 
structed by  Prof.  Hebra,  in  which  patients 
may  be  kept  night  and  day  at  a  definite 
temperature.  Such  a  use  of  the  bath  must 
obviously  be  avoided  where  the  pulse  is 
feeble  and  where  there  is  anything  like 
commencing  paralysis,  and  it  is  of  no 
avail  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity.  The 
prolonged  use  of  the  shower  bath  and  of 
the  cold  bath,  at  one  time  much  in  &sh- 
ion,  is  now  justly  abandoned.  The  shower 
bath  or  cold  douche  may  certainly  be  use- 
fully employed  in  certam  cases  of  melan- 
cholia, where  reaction  does  not  fail  to 
take  place  after  it,  and  in  cases  of  chronic 
insanity,  with  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 

Eatient  and  giving  tone  to  the  system ; 
ut  its  use  should  never  be  continued  for 
more  than  three  minutes,  and  it  should 
not  be  with  the  aim  of  producing  any 
special  effect,  but  on  general  principles  of 
improving  the  bodily  health.  Pouring 
water  on  the  head  from  a  hand  shower 
bath,  or  a  common  garden  watering-pot, 
or  BDon<;ini7  the  forehead  and  face  with 


is  useful  yet  remains  to  be  made.  Pack- 
ing in  a  wet  sheet  has  sometimes  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  and  is  commonly  rather  grate- 
ful to  the  patient. 

Counter-irritants  are  not  much  used 
now  in  Insanity.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk, 
however,  put  much  faith  in  the  appUca- 
tion  of  strong  tartar-emetic  ointment,  or 
of  a  blister  to  the  shaven  scalp ;  and  Dr. 
Bucknill  has  found  it  useful  to  rub  croton 
oil  into  the  scalp  in  the  passage  from 
acute  to  chronic  insanity  or  dementia, 
and  in  chronic  melancholy  with  delusion. 
BUsters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  app>ear  to 
have  little  other  effect  than  to  increase 
mental  irritation;  and  the  benefit  of  setona 
and  issues  in  the  neck  is  very  problemat- 
ical. 

After  errors  of  digestion  and  secretion 
have  been  duly  attended  to,  the  diet  of 
the  insane  should  be  good  ;  and  it  •(fill  be 
desirable  in  most  chronic  cases,  and  in 
many  acute  cases,  to  allow  a  moderate  use 
of  wine.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
attack  of  Insanity  might  sometimes  be 
warded  off  by  a  generous  diet  and  free  use 
of  wine  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage.  It  is  at 
any  rate  a  truth  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  energetic  antiphlogistic  treatment  in 
the  course  of  Insanity  is  energetic  mischief. 
Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  a 
patient  may  be  kept  on  low  diet,  in  order 
to  subdue  maniacal  excitement,  without 
any  other  result  than  an  increase  of  the 
excitement  with  the  increase  of  exhaustion ; 
and  the  most  active  pui-ges  may  be  given, 
and  given  in  vain,  to  overcome  an  obsti- 
nate constipation,  —  when  brandy  and 
beef-tea,  reducing  exhaustion,  will  sub- 
due excitement,  and  a  simple  enema  will 
produce  full  action  of  the  Dowels.  [Per 
contra,  the  following  is  from  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow:'  "  In  Insanity,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  acute,  the  patient  young  and 
plethoric,  the  habitual  secretions  sup- 
pressed, the  bead  hot  and  painful,  the 
eyes  intolerant  of  light,  the  conjunctiva 
injected,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  pulse 
rapid  and  hard,  and  the  paroxysm  sud- 
den and  rapid  in  its  development,  local 
bleeding  will  often  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  cerebral  mis^chief,  greatly  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  other  remedies,  and 
ultimately  promote  recovery.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  insanity 
approach  those  of  phrenitis,  or  menin- 

§itis,  shall  we  be  justified  in  the  use  of 
epletion.  Although  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally, in  instances  presenting  peculiar  cha- 
ranteristic  features,  cases  occurrinjr  in  the 
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preeenting  themselves  in  the  asylums  for 
the  insane,  both  public  and  private,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  we  should  be  guilty  of 
culpable  and  cruel  negligence,  if  we  were 
to  omit  to  relieve  the  cerebral  symptoms 
by  means  of  the  local  abstraction  of  blood. " 
— H.]     Active  purgation,  once  so  much 
&vored,    is  now  quite  eschewed   in  all 
forms  of  Insanity.    The  bowels  may  gen- 
ially be  regulated  by  dietetic  means ; 
and  if  a  pui^e  is  needed,  a  dose  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  or  castor  oil  will  answer  every 
purpose — a  moderate  dose  of  the  last  often 
succeeding  where  the  most  drastic  purca- 
tivee  fiill.     The  state  of  the  bowels  ought, 
however,  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  for 
melancholia  has  sometimes  been  produced 
by  habital   constipation,   and  is  always 
made  worse  by  it.    A  mixture  containing 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  iron, 
with  a  little  quinine  and  sulphuric  acid, 
will  be    found  very  useful.    It  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the 
bodily  state  of  the  patient,  and  by  the 
history  of  the  causation  of  tiie  disease,  as 
to  whether  wine  is  given  or  not  in  the 
most  acute  stage  ;  it  may  be  desirable  in 
cases  of  a  sthenic  type  to  do  nothing  but 
wait  patiently,  only  preventing  the  pa- 
tient from  doing  harm  to  himselfor  others, 
nntil  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed,  and 
then  to  give  support. 

Amongst  drugs  useful  in  Insanity, 
opium  undoubtedly  occupies  the  first 
{dace.  It  is  especially  useful  in  that  state 
of  mental  h3rper8esthesia  which  so  often 
precedes  the  outbreak  of  Insanity  :  when 
the  mental  tone  is  so  changed  that  almost 
every  impression  is  painful,  then  opium, 
Ibeely  administered,  has  virtues  which  can 
scarce  be  exaggerated.  It  is  useful,  again, 
in  cases  of  simple  melancholia,  when  it 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  one,  or  even 
two,  grains  twice  a  day,  and  continued 
ste^ily  for  weeks,  notwithstanding  an 
apparent  want  of  success  at  first.  In  these 
cases  it  does  not  usually  produce  consti- 
pation ;  but  if  it  does,  then  each  dose  may 
be  combined  with  a  grain  of  extract  of 
aloes  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  podophyl- 
lin.  Where  there  is  fixed  delusion  of 
Bome  standing,  it  is  not  of  much  use,  ex- 
cept as  an  occasional  expedient  for  pro- 
cnring  sleep. 

As  opium  agrees  better  with  persons  of 
melancholic  than  with  those  or  sanguine 
temperament,  so  it  appears  to  l»e  more 
Qseful  in  melancholic  than  in  maniacal 
fwms  of  Insanity.  The  early  writers  on 
Insanity  condemned  the  use  of  opium  in 
mania,  because  of  the  exaggeration  of  the 
mental  symptoms  which  they  observed  in 
tome  cases  after  sleep  occasioned  by  it. 
Certainly  there  are  cases  of  acute  mania 
in  whicfi,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  such 
sleep,  the  patient  seems  only  to  have 
gained  new  vigor  for  a  fresh  start  in 
nenzy,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 


!  help  feeling  that  the  drug  has  done  harm 
I  rather  than  good.  But  there  are,  on  the 
other  liand,  cases  in  which  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  opium.  These  are  the  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  heat  or  congestion  of 
the  head,  but  where  the  fhce  is  pale,  the 
pulse  weak,  and  where  a  restless  activity 
and  incoherence  are  accompanied  with 
want  of  sleep.  In  the  mania  caused  by 
intemperance,  in  the  mania  or  delirium  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  in  puerperal  ma- 
nia, opium  is  beneficial ;  but  it  is  of  little 
use  in  melancholia  with  stupor,  in  idio- 
pathic sthenic  mania,  or  in  the  attacks  of 
excitement  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
chronic  mania  and  general  paralysis. 

In  cases  of  great  excitement,  maniacal 
or  melancholic,  where  opium  does  no 
good,  large  doses  of  digitalis  sometimes 
produce  the  best  effects,  especially  where 
there  is  general  excitement  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  excitement  abates,  and  the 
pulse,  falUn^  in  firequency,  may  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  at  a  standard  below  the 
average.  In  the  attacks  of  excitement 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  general  pa- 
ralysis, the  effects  of  digitalis  are  excel- 
lent; a  single  dose  of  two  drachms,  or 
continued  doses  of  half  a  drachm  every 
three  or  four  hours,  being  safely  given. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  usefully  com- 
bined with  it ;  and  some  entertain  a  hi^h 
opinion  of  the  good  effects  of  this  acid 
when  given  by  itself. 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia 
is  a  valuable  expedient  to  have  recourse 
to,  where  there  is  a  refiisal  to  take  medi- 
cine, and  it  usually  operates  much  more 
effectually  than  opium  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Kot  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  should 
be  injected  to  commence  with,  and  tho 
quantity  may  subsequently  be  increased, 
if  necessary.  It  will  be  well  to  have  in 
mind,  that'  neither  opium  by  the  mouth, 
nor  morphia  hypodermically  injected,  will 
quench  the  fViry  of  acute  mania,  and  that 
successive  doses  of  opium  or  successive 
injections  of  morphia,  followed  by  brief 
snatches  of  fitful  sleep,  have  been  fol- 
lowed also  by  fatal  collapse. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak  positively 
and  definitely  of  the  virtues  of  chloral  as 
a  remedy  in  Insanity.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience reaches,  it  is  that,  given  in  doses 
of  30  grains,  repeated  in  an  hour  or  two 
if  necessary,  it  will  produce  sleep  in  most_ 
cases  of  Insanity,  but  that  permanent  good' 
follows  the  sleep  only  in  those  asthenic 
cases  in  which  opium  does  good.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  wc  have  in  this 
drug  a  useful  hypnotic,  but,  it  is  another 
question  whether  hypnotics  will  stay  the 
course  of  acute  Insanity. 

Hyoscyamus  is  useful  also  in  some  cases 
where  opium  does  not  agree,  but  it  should 
be  given  in  doses  of  not  less  than  a  drachm 
to  begin  with,    Tartar  emetic  will  often 
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calm  for  a  time  the  most  Airious  maniac, 
thirougli  the  prostration  which  it  pro- 
duces, but  it  does  no  permanent  good, 
and  its  employment  for  such  puipose  is 
rather  a  relic  of  the  old  system  of  quiet- 
ing a  patient  by  some  violent  means  or 
other,  short  of  actually  killing  him.  If 
mercury  be  ever  useful,  and  not  mischiev- 
ous, in  the  treatment  of  Insanity,  it  is 
when  given  in  small  doses  of  the  per- 
chloride,  in  cases  that  are  becoming 
chronic,  or  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
syphilis.  To  administer  mercury  system- 
atically in  general  paralvsis,  as  has  been 
done,  IS  as  unaccountable  in  theory  as  it 
is  undoubtedly  pernicious  in  practice. 

In  hysterical  mania,  in  epileptic  mania, 
and  in  mania  connected  with  sexual  or 
uterine  excitement,  I  have  never  seen  any 
good  from  the  use  of  opium.  In  all  these 
lorms  of  mania,  though  least  markedly  in 
epileptic  mania,  I  have,  however,  seen 
benefit  from  the  employment  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  with  or  without  tincture  of 
henbane.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  widow 
of  sanguine  temperament  and  active 
habits,  who  suffered  from  acute  chattering 
mania,  connected  seemingly  with  uterine 
excitement,  recovery  took  place  within  a 
fortnight  under  the  use  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  henlmne.  Exactly  a  year 
afterwards  she  had  an  exactly  similar  at- 
tack, when  the  same  treatment  was  suc- 
cessM  in  a  short  time. 

In  all  those  cases  of  Insanity  in  which 
tonics  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  state 
of  the  bodily  health — and  they  are  the 
majority  of  cases^  at  one  period  or  other 
of  their  course — iron  and  quinine  may  be 
given  ;  and  one  of  the  best  ways  of  giving 
tliem  is  in  a  mixture  containing  quinine, 
the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
and  chloric  ether.  In  some  cases  it  hap- 
pens that  an  uncontrollable  diarrhcea  sets 
in  and  carries  the  patient  off,  nothing 
availing  to  check  it :  acetate  of  lead,  with 
opium,  and  enemata  of  starch  and  liauda- 
num,  are  most  likely  to  be  useful. 

When  Insanity  has  become  chronic,  or 
when  fixed  delusions  are  established,  there 
is  small  hope  of  special  benefit  from  drugs. 
The  general  health  being  duly  attended 
to,  a  systematic  moral  treatment  will  be 
best  adapted  to  restore  health  of  mind. 
Where  there  is  persistent  refusal  of  food, 
it  must  never  be  allowed  to  continue  so 
far  as  to  endanger  the  bodily  health  ;  and 
if  persuasion  entirely  fail,  then  the  stomach 
pump  must  be  used  to  administer  food,  or 
this  may  be  given  by  a  tube  passed  through 
the  nostril.  Those  who  are  suicidal  should 
be  carefully  watched  at  all  times,  and 
especially  so  on  getting  up  in  the  rooming, 
when  the  thoughts  are  gloomy,  and  the 
desperate  impulse  is  apt  to  surprise  and 
overpower  them.  The  monomaniac,  who 
has  delusions  that  he  is  watched  continu- 
ally, or  otherwise  persecuted,  must  always 
be  deemed  dangerous  to  others ;  for  at 


any  time  he  may  become  so  impatient  of 
his  sufferings  as  to  make  a  &tal  attack 
upon  his  fancied  persecutor.  Those  who 
suffer  from  moral  Insanity  are  often  very 
troublesome  to  deal  with  satisfkctorily ; 
but  it  will  be  worth  while  always  to  re- 
member that  one  unequal  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  the  social  position  in 
which  he  was  bom  may  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  unequal  to  the  relations  of  a 
much  lower  social  stratum.  It  is  not  be- 
cause a  person  insists  on  mining  himself 
that  it  is  justifiable  to  deprive  him  of 
liberty  by  sending  him  to  an  asylum. 

In  all  forms  of  Insanity,  it  is  most 
necessary  to  look  beyond  the  mental 
symptoms,  whether  these  be  symptoms  of 
excitement  or  of  depression,  to  examine 
closely  the  physical  symptoms  co«existing 
with  the  mental  perversion,  and  to  direct 
the  medical  treatment  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodily  disease  which  will  sometimes  be 
founa  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  whole  dis- 
order. Neither  opium,  nor  henbane,  nor 
digitalis,  nor  any  other  drug,  will  act  as  a 
specific  in  any  Kind  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  and  a  folly  to 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  by  merely 
stifling  its  prominent  symptoms,  A  ra- 
tional method  of  treatment  must  be  based 
on  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  patient's 
previous  history  and  into  the  origin  of  his 
disease,  and  on  a  faithful  study  of  all  the 
symptoms,  bodily  and  mental,  which  it 
presents. 

[As  connected  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  management  of  Insanity,  the  sub- 
lect  of  restraint  may  be  here  alluded  to. 
^acting  from  the  barbarous  measures 
common  until  near  the  ead  of  the  last 
century,  when  Pinel,  in  France,  led  the 
movement  for  their  abolition,  the  ten- 
dency in  England  of  late  years  has  been 
toward  the  prohibition  of  all  bodily  con- 
finement, except  that  of  secure  apart- 
ments and  the  vigilance  of  trained  atten- 
dants. Non-restraint  has  thus,  especially 
by  Drs.  Hill  and  Conolly,  been  made  an 
absolute  rule.  In  America  this  idea  has 
not  been  accepted  without  qualification 
by  the  best  alienists.  All  admit  that  a 
minimum  of  restraint  is  the  aim  to  be 
constantly  held  in  view.  But  men  of 
large  experience — Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  for  ex- 
ample— still  hold  that  cases  occur,  al- 
though exceptionally,  in  which  the  tem- 
porary use  of  bodily  restraint  is  a  measure 
not  only  of  safety,  but  of  real  advantage 
to  the  patient.  At  the  same  time,  Amer- 
ican hospitals  for  the  insane  compare 
favorably  with  those  abroad  in  their  pro- 
vision of  arrangements  tending  to  keep  out 
of  sight  and  use,  as  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing which  abridges  the  liberty  and  ease 
of  the  patient ;  "moral  treatment"  being 
maintained  by  the  aid  of  liberal  resources 
for  mental  occupation  and  diversioa,  of 
wholesome  kinds. — H.] 
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Bt  Wiluam  Withby  Gull,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  Francis  Edmtnd 
Anstib,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Definition.— A  disease  of  the  nervous 
^tem,  of  unknown  and  pos8il)ly  varying 
seat.  It  is  markedly  hereditary,  being 
one  of  the  transformed  neuroses  which 
descend  from  a  parent  stock  strongly 
tainted  with  insanity.  Its  principal  fca- 
ture  is  mental  depression,  occurring  with- 
out apparently  adequate  cause,  and  taking 
the  shape,  either  from  the  first,  or  very 
soon,  of  a  conviction  in  the  patient's  mind 
that  he  is  tl»e  victim  of  serious  bodily  dis- 
ease. The  suflferer's  belief  in  this  disease 
is  so  firm,  that  he  describes  minutely  the 
symptoms  which,  as  he  fancies,  indicate 
its  existence.  But  he  may  place  the  ima- 
ginary malady  in  almost  any  organ  of  the 
body,  and  he  usually  describes  some  symp- 
toms which  are  anomalous,  or  even  incre- 
dible. Finally,  Hypochondriasis  may  be 
evoked  by  a  real  organic  disease  acting  as 
an  irritant  to  an  hereditarily  predisposed 
nervous  system :  in  this  case,  the  anoma- 
lous nervous  symptoms  may  mask,  and 
even  conceal,  the  occurrence  of  serious 
changes  in  some  viscus. 

NoMENCLATUKE. — The  Same  name  has 
been  applied  to  the  disease  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates :  it  has  always  been  known 
as  "Hypochondriasis,"  or  the  "hypo- 
chondriac disorder,"  and  sometimes  as 
the  "  vapors,"  or  the  "  spleen ;"  but  these 
last  two  synonyms  are,  in  fact,  mere  ex- 
planations of  the  ancient  hypothesis  which 
was  expressed  in  the  word  H3rpochondri- 
asis.  This  hypothesis  it  is  really  impor- 
tant to  saj'  a  few  words  about,  since  the 
vulgar  conception  of  the  disease  still, 
though  unconsciously,  cherishes  it;  al- 
though our  improved  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  or- 
ganism {generally  has  now  made  it  an 
anachronism. 


It  is  worth  while  to  recall  for  a  moment 
the  physiological  ideas  which  Galen,  with 
great  ingenuity,  had  compounded  from  the 
speculations  of  Plato  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Hippocrates  on  the  other.  According  to 
Galen,  the  functions  of  the  human  body 
were  maintained  by  three  Ai'«v^ra(  whence, 
remotely,  our  "vapors").  The  lowest  of 
these  was  the  ttviina  ^aixw,  and  developed 
the  natural  force  in  the  liver  ;  the  second 
was  the  nn'iina  ^urueov,  which  elaborated 
the  vital  farce  in  the  heart ;  and  the  third 
and  highest  was  the  nviiita  ■^vxucoi',  which 
developed  the  animal  or  soul  force  in  the 
brain.'  Any  one  who  has  been  curious 
enough  to  investigate  these  questions  will 
see  at  once  that  the  lowest  or  "natural" 
force  of  Galen  is  the  counterpart  of  that 
lowest  kind  of  mortal  soul  which'  Plato 
represented  as  residing  in  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  chiefly  in  the  liver,  and  as 
having  to  do  with  the  baser  animal  pas- 
sions and  the  supply  of  the  needs  of  vege- 
table life.  The  ancient  tendency  to  view 
every  source  of  functional  activity  as  an 
entity — almost  a  personality — made  it 
quite  consistent  for  the  long  succession  of 
Galenist  physicians  to  endow  the  liver- 
force  with  a  quasi-consciousness  and  per- 
ception, and  even  with  voluntary  activity, 
though  of  a  low  kind  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Paracelsian  and  Helmontian 
doctrine  of  the  Archneus  rather  added  to 
than  changed  anything  in  the  extraordi- 
nary power  over  the  general  organism 
which  was  attributed  to  the  abdominal 
organs.  Tlien  the  absence  of  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  functions  of  a  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  the  recipient  of  sen- 
sory impressions,  and  the  originator  of 
motor  acts,  induced  men  to  localize  in  the 
various  organs  the  source  of  the  functional 
disturbances  which  appeared  to  be  niani- 
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tury.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this. 
The  flatulence  wliich  is  frequently  a  strili- 
ing  symptom  both  in  hysteria  and  Hypo- 
chondriasis -was,  for  the  ancients,  a  com- 
motion of  tlie  natural  spirits  which  re- 
sided in  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  long  list  of  authors  who  have 
treated  of  Hypochondriasis,  since  tlie  days 
of  Galen,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  viewed 
the  disease  in  any  essentially  different 
light  from  that  in  which  Galen  re^rded 
it,  until  we  come  to  Thomas  Willis,  the 

freat  investigator  of  the  nervous  system, 
t  is  easy  to  see  what  were  the  common 
ideas  on  the  subject  at  the  time  by  con- 
sulting that  curious  book,  Barton's  "Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,"which  was  publisljod 
a  few  years  after  AVillis's  death,  and  whicli 
represented  the  Icnowledge  which  a  learned 
and  clever  layman  might  pick  up  without 
knowing,  or  without  demeaning  himself 
to  notice,  the  writings  of  a  contemporary 
countryman.  Burton  says  that  the  gene- 
ral view  of  authors  represents  the  hypo- 
chondriac or  windy  melancholy  as  arising 
"  from  the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  mem- 
brane called  mesenterium,"  and  quotes 
Laurentius  as  dividing  it  into  three  kinds, 
the  hepatic,  the  splenetic,  and  the  maia- 
raick. 

Willis,'  on  the  other  hand,  placed  Hy- 
pochondriasis amongst  the  diseases  proper 
to  the  diutheais  spasmodica;  he  made  it  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system,  but  so  far 
conformed  to  the  old  ideas  as  to  attribute 
its  ultimate  causation  to  impurity  of  the 
splenic  blood.  In  the  next  century, 
riemying'  ventured  a  more  distinct  opin- 
ion, that  the  brain  was  the  part  primarily 
affected  ;  and  Cullen'  and  Robert  W^hytt' 
(especially  the  former)  placed  great  stress 
on  the  share  which  the  nervous  system 
has  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The 
next  prominent  step  was  taken  by  Geor- 
get'  (1819),  who  protested  against  the 
view  (at  that  time  still  commonlv  prevail- 
ing) of  the  abdominal  origin  of  if  ypochon- 
driasis,  and  the  practice  of  powerful  pur- 

fition,  &c.,  which  was  based  upon  it. 
ut  the  most  complete  and  effective  attack 
on  the  old  view  was  made  by  J.  Falret,' 
in  1822.    This  author  dwelt  strongly  on 

'  T.  Willis,  Opera  Omnia,  4to.  Genevw, 
1676.  The  whole  treatise,  De  Morbis  Convul- 
sivis,  and  that  on  Hysteria  and  Hypochondri- 
asis (in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Nat.  Higli- 
nore),  are  astonishing  efforts  of  genius,  and 
will  well  repay  perusal  in  the  present  day. 

•  Nenropathia;  give  de  Horb.  Hypochond. 
et  Hyster.     Ebor.  1744. 

»  Clinical  Lectures.  London,  1777,  pp.  39 
—57. 

•  Observations  on  the  Causes,  Nature,  and 
Cure  of  the  Disorders  called  Nervous,  Hypo- 
chondriacal, &c.    London,  1777. 

»  De  la  Phys.  du  Syst.  Nerv.     Paris,  1819. 

•  De  I'Hypoohondrie  et  du  Suicide.  Paris, 
1822. 


the  hereditary  character  of  the  disease, 
and  the  great  frequency  with  which  it  it 
immediately  excited  by  stress  of  intellec- 
tual labor,  or  by  moral  and  emotional 
causes.  The  view  of  Falret  was  perhaps 
carried  to  excess  in  limiting  the  primary 
seat  of  the  disease  so  strictly  to  the  brain ; 
but  it  has  prevailed,  and  Hypochondria- 
sis is  now  commonly  placed  among  the 
varieties  of  Insanity.  Griesinger,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  admirable  treatise  on  men- 
tal diseases,'  makes  Hypochondriasis  a 
variety  of  melancholia,  which  is  his  first 
class  of  "mental  diseases  characterized 
by  depression ;"  and  I^idesdorf  *  adopts 
the  same  view.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
view  which  we  hold  differs  in  some  degree 
from  this ;  but  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  is 
in  the  nervous  centres. 

HiSTOHT. — The  history  of  a  hj-pochon- 
driac  patient  is  that  of  his  nervous  system 
under  the  two  aspects  of  its  congenital 
form  and  the  influences — of  nutrition,  edu- 
cation, and  emotion — to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  So  far,  it  is  not  different  from 
the  story  of  the  sufferer  fh>m  any  other 
form  of  nervous  disease.  But  Hypochon- 
driasis is  distinguished  by  this — tliat  a 
more  important  part  is  played  by  the  con- 
genital disposition  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  a  less  important  part  by  the  physio- 
logical and  spiritual  influences  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  it,  than  is 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  nervous  dis- 
eases. It  comes  nearest,  in  this  respect, 
to  insanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  epi- 
lepsy and  neuralgia  on  the  other.  It  is 
the  almost  inevitable  inheritance  of  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  descendants  of  any 
individual  who  may  be  very  strongly 
tainted  with  insanity.  On  this  subject 
we  shall  say  no  more  till  we  can  discuss 
more  fully  the  etiology  of  this  singular 
disease. 

Symptoms. — This  phrase  is  pre-emi- 
nently appropriate  to  the  phenomena  of 
Hypochondriasis.  Of  physical  signs  we 
have  almost  none  to  guide  us ;  and  this  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  position 
which  this  disorder  holds  in  the  category 
of  diseases  generally.  All  is  in  the  region 
of  symptoms.  For  the  most  part,  too, 
the  symptoms  are  subjective  only:  still 
there  are  features  which  the  experienced 
physician  can  detect,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  simulated  by  a  malingerer. 

The  most  important  external  feature  of 
Ilvpochondriasis  is  this :  that  without  any 
sumcient  reason  for  such  conduct,  and 
without  any  signs  of  intellectual  insanity, 

>  Die  Path,  und  Therap.  der  psych.  Erank- 
heiten.    2d  edit.     Stuttgart,  1861. 

'  Path,  und  Therap.  der  psych.  Krank- 
heiten.     Eriangen,  1860. 
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the  patient  is  observed  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  some  particular  or^au  of  his 
body,  and  to  fancy  that  it  is  seriously  dis- 
eased. This  concentration  of  attention  is 
often  preceded  and  accompanied  by  nota- 
ble depression  or  variability  of  his  spirits, 
with  a  tendency,  on  the  whole,  to  depres- 
sion :  this  is  not  always  the  case,  however, 
for  there  is  sometimes  no  antecedent 
symptom  connected  with  the  general 
mental  state.  In  many  instances  the  pa- 
tient's first  sufferings  take  the  form  of 
what  he  himself  considers  dyspepsia,  but 
which  is  in  fact  little  more  than  flatu- 
lence, from  the  formation  of  larije  collec- 
tions of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Along  with  this  flatulence,  there  are 
sometimes  appearances  which  give  a  su- 
perficial color  to  the  idea  of  a  primary 
stomach  derangement :  the  tongue,  for 
instance,  is  often  pasted  and  coated,  and 
there  may  be  foul  breath ;  the  appetite  is 
not  unirequently  ravenous,  capricious,  or 
well-nigh  lost;  there  is  generally  obsti- 
nate constipation ;  in  rare  cases  there  are 
even  attach  of  vomiting. 

More  commonly  there  is  an  antecedent 
mental  change,  the  character  of  which  it 
is  at  first  difficult  to  seize,  and  which 
forms  one  of  the  ^unds  for  the  modem 
practice  of  including  Hypochondriasis  in 
the  varieties  of  actual  insanity.  Before 
any  local  symptoms  have  declared  them- 
selves, the  ^tient  has  already  become 
changed  in  his  disposition ;  in  most  cases, 
perhaps,  the  change  is  simply  in  the  di- 
rection of  despondency  or  vague  alarm, 
fbr  which  he  can  give  no  reason.  It  is 
remarked  by  alienists  that  the  mental 
condition,  even  thus  early,  is  character- 
ized above  all  things  by  an  expansion  of 
the  telf-feeling,  a  pre-occupation  of  the 
patient  with  his  own  condition,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  interests  and  affections. 
This  is  true  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
self-concentration  is  more  like  that  of  a 
person  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  an 
acute  inflammation  or  fever,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  yet  declared,  than  the 
egotistic  alteration  of  character  which 
seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  insanity,  and 
which  probably  depends  directly  upon- 
minute  changes  taking  place  in  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  Ijrain.  It  is  a  real 
bodily  sensation  (though  at  first  indescri- 
bable) which  encnains  the  sufferer's  atten- 
tion; and  before  long  this  vague  feeling 
is  exchanged  for  a  positive  loctuized  sense 
of  uneasiness  or  actual  pain. 

Sometimes  the  early  mental  state  is  one 
not  merely  or  chiefly  of  despondency,  but 
charactenzed  by  suspiciousness  and  irri- 
tability of  temper,  with  quick  changes 
from  high  spirits  and  loquacity  to  moody 
silence.  In  any  case,  after  a  time,  the 
patient  not  only  exhibits  in  his  aspect 
snd  conduct  the  general  uneasiness  from 
which  he  suffers,  but  begins  to  complain 
TOL.  I. — 40 


of  definite  subjective  symptoms.  Prob- 
ably the  most  common  of  these  is  pain  of 
a  gnawing  or  burning  character,  or  else  a 
sense  of  great  though  vague  uneasiness 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  But  in  fact 
any  part  of  the  peripheral  distribution  of 
the  sensory  nerves  may  be  the  apparent 
seat  of  painful  sensation ;  and  l^sides 
this  there  is  often  a  generally  heightened 
sensibility  of  the  skin.  Both  the  active 
pain  andf  the  heightened  sensibility  of 
(uncomplicated)  Hypochondriasis  are  sub- 
jective, and  resemble  the  similar  phe- 
nomena which  are  so  common  in  hys- 
terical women,  in  vanishing  when  the 
patient's  attention  is  powerfully  diverted 
from  them.  The  painful  sensations  of 
which  hypochondriacs  complain  are  very 
acute ;  and  their  severity  concentrates 
the  attention  of  the  sufferer  exclusively 
upon  them,  increasing  the  apparent  ego- 
tism of  his  disposition.  But  it  may  here 
be  remarked,  that  the  heightened  self- 
feeling  of  Hypochondriasis  does  not  par- 
take of  the  despondency  of  true  melan- 
cholia, still  less  of  the  character  of  other 
forms  of  insane  egotism.  The  patient  (as 
observed  by  Leidesdorf),  though  depress- 
ed in  mind,  not  only  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
his  malady,  but  has  gre^  faith  that  be 
will  do  so :  a  faith  which  suffers  repeated 
shocks,  indeed,  from  the  non-success  of 
particular  remedies,  but  quickly  revives 
in  favor  of  some  new  mode  of  treatment. 
The  eagerness  with  which  he  pursues  the 
means  of  cure  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
limitation  of  his  thoughts. 

Next  to  pseudo-dyspeptic  symptoms, 
and  the  occurrence  of  pains  or  anomalous 
feelings  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
most  common  morbid  sensations  in  Hy- 
pochondriasis, are,  probably,  formication 
of  the  skin,  and  burning  pains  in  the  course 
of  particular  superficial  nerves.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  nerve-pains  most  frequently  assume 
the  burning  type,  rather  than  the  lanci- 
nating, throbbing,  or  aching  forms  which 
neuralgia  more  commonly  takes.  A  com- 
mon occurrence  is  the  sudden  shifting  of 
the  pains,  or  the  sense  of  formication 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  or 
their  sudden  extension  from  a  small  area 
which  they  first  affected  over  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  import- 
ant to  distinguish,  from  these  pains,  those 
which  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  loco- 
motor ataxy  :  and,  in  fact,  this  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  some  instances,  for  the  ataxic  pains 
also  are  singularly  shifting.  However, 
the  pains  of  ataxy  are  confined  so  strictly 
to  the  limbs  (usually  to  the  feet,  thighs„ 
and  nates),  that  this  of  itself  constitutes: 
a  difference  from  hjrpochondriacal  pain. 
Another  very  frequent  subjective  symp- 
tom is  the  feeling  of  pain  or  great  but  in- 
describable uneasiness  deep  in  the  heart, 
or  the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  tne  bladder,  or 
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the  rectum.  The  development  of  the 
subjective  symptoms  is  very  often  seri- 
ously influenced  by  the  fiict  that  the  pa- 
tient is  driven  by  his  misery  to  consult 
medical  books,  or  to  pester  his  medical 
friends  with  questions  bearing  on  his  suf- 
ferings :  his  defective  knowledge  and  dis- 
torted fancy  leads  him  to  apply,  &  tort  et  d 
traixra,  the  scraps  of  information  which 
he  picks  up,  and  to  imagine,  successively, 
that  he  has  discovered  in  himself  the 
signs  of  one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  serious 
organic  diseases.  Attention  being  thus 
directed  to  particular  organs,  the  subjec- 
tive svmptoms  naturally  increase  and 
multiply,  and  the  emotional  excitement 
produced  also  frequently  sets  up  severe 
junctional  disturbance,  such  as  flushings 
of  the  face,  abdominal  pulsation,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  partial  suppression  of 
bile  and  jaundice,  or  bilious  diarrhcea ; 
symptoms  which  still  further  confirm  the 
sufferer  in  the  l)elief  that  he  is  laboring 
under  serious  organic  disease.  A  very 
common  delusion  is  the  belief  that  there 
is  fatal  heart-disease ;  and  a  scarcely  less 
frequent  one  is  the  persuasion  of  the  pa- 
tient that  he  is  impotent  from  sperma- 
torrhoea: this  last  is  of  course  greatly 
fostered  by  reading  pseudo-medical  trea- 
tises. In  the  case  of  patients  whose 
family  is  strongly  tainted  with  insanity, 
the  anomalous  sensations  often  assume  a 
type  which  approaches  to  hallucination 
or  illusion  (as  where  there  is  the  belief 
that  a  serpent  is  writhing  about  in  the 
entrails,  &c.  &c.),  or  the  judgment  be- 
comes affected  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
patient  entertains  preposterous  delusions 
(as  that  he  is  made  of  glass,  and  in  danger 
every  moment  of  ijeing  broken,  that  he  is 
beiug  magnetized,  that  people  are  con- 
spiring to  poison  him,  &c,).  The  delu- 
sions sometimes  are  confined,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time,  to  one  or  two  organs,  but  are 
nevertheless  so  extravagant  that  it  would 
really  seem  no  paradox  to  say  that  the 
patient  has  a  mad  stomach,  a  mad  liver, 
or  a  mad  bladder,  while  on  all  other 
matters  his  intellect  remains  healthy,  and 
often  usually  acute.  It  is  probable  that 
any  portion  of  the  nervous  centres  may 
be  functionally  disordered  in  Hypochon- 
driasis, and  thus  give  rise  to  disturbances 
of  this  kind  in  the  organs  with  which  , 
they  are  related.  But  on  the  subject  of 
the  Protean  symptoms  of  Hypochondri-  j 


resembling  it,  is  proverbially  beset  with 
difiiculties,  and  the  practitioner  can  only 
gain  confidence  in  his  decision  on  the 
more  doubtful  cases  by  means  of  long  ex- 
perience. Nevertheless,  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  judgment  must  be 
formed  are  not  very  difiicult  to  state. 

If  the  anomalous  character  of  a  pa- 
tient's subjective  symptoms  point  in  the 
direction  of  Hyjwchondriasis,  the  very 
first  subject  of  inquiry  should  be  the 
family  history.  A  well-defined  history  of 
insanity  in  the  race  would  at  once  indi- 
cate the  probability  that  the  patient's 
sensations  were  partly  illusory,  and  not 
referable  to  their  apparent  site.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  decided  history  of  the  ab- 
sence of  insanity  and  of  the  other  severe 
neiu-oses  from  the  family  during  two  or 
three  previous  generations  would  still 
more  strongly  suggest  that  the  case  Avas 
not  one  of  Hypochondriasis.  The  next 
point  for  investigation  would  be  the  mode 
of  commencement  of  the  illness.  A  his- 
tory of  the  primary  occurrence  of  severe 
bodily  symptoms,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
pyrexia,  of  disturbance  of  hepatic  or  gas- 
tric functions,  or  of  pain  in  the  course  of 
nerves,  is  unfavorable  to  the  diagnosis  of 
Hypocnondriasis,  unless  these  phenomena 
were  preceded  or  accompanied  by  psychi- 
cal changes  such  as  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. Even  a  more  chronic  develop- 
ment of  capricious  pains,  of  formication 
of  the  skin,  of  flatulence,  palpitations, 
and  the  like,  is  not  specially  indicative  of 
Hypochondriasis,  unless  there  is  unusual 
anxiety  on  the  patient's  part,  and  an  ego- 
tistic tendency  to  dwell  on  his  sufferings. 
A  great  deal  may  be  gathered  from  con- 
siderations of  age  and  sex.  Hypochon- 
driasis is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  adult 
and  middle  life ;  it  is  hardly  ever  seen 
before  puberty,  and  it  very  rarely  makes 
its  first  appearance  after  the  age  of  fifty. 
It  is  greatly  more  common  among  men 
than  among  women ;  in  the  latter  sex  it 
appears  to  be  replaced,  for  the  most  part, 
by  hysteria.  Still  Hypochondriasis  may 
occur  in  women,  and  the  question  of  diag- 
nosis from  hysteria,  in  such  a  case,  be- 
comes important,  and  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult. Beyond  all  other  circumstances 
which  favor  the  probability  of  Hypochon- 
driasis is  the  fact  of  a  strong  hereditarj- 
taint  of  insanity.  The  age  at  which  the 
symptoms  commence  is  important:  thus 
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purposeless  existence ;  in  the  poor  and 
anxious  with  the  cares  of  a  family,  and 
perhaps  with  the  added  misery  of  a  con- 
scious failure  in  efforts  to  support  rela- 
tions and  dependents.  Severe  moral  and 
emotional  shocks  may  be  followed  either  by 
hypochondriacal  or  hvsterical  disorder ; 
but  the  latter  is  the  infinitely  more  proba- 
ble result  in  women  who  are  not  descended 
of  markedly  insane  families,  and  especially 
in  women  who  lead  busy  lives. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in 
diagnosis  is  the  decision  whether,  if  Hypo- 
chondriasis be  present,  there  is  not  at  the 
same  time  some  organic  visceral  disease ; 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  first 
sign  of  the  occurrence  of  such  disease  is 
an  outbreak  of  hypochondriacal  symp- 
toms, the  patient  being  hereditarily  pre- 
disposed to  the  latter  disorder,  and  his 
nervous  system  excited  to  morbid  action 
by  the  irritation  of  the  new  organic  pro- 
cesses which  are  going  on.  Of  the  dis- 
eases which  have  been  known  to  produce 
such  an  effect,  structural  changes  of  the 
liver,  and,  next  to  them,  structural  changes 
of  the  stomach,  are  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent examples ;  and,  after  these,  aneu- 
risms of  the  great  vessels,  valvular  diseases 
of  the  heart,  angina  pectoris.  It  is  unneces- 
sary here,  even  if  there  were  space,  for  us 
to  go  into  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
these  organic  diseases.  The  first  feature 
which  may  lead  the  physician  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  organic  visceral  disease, 
in  the  midst  of  symptoms  which  he  feels 
sure  are  hypochondriacal,  is  the  persist- 
ence of  some  one  complaint  by  the  pa- 
tient— e.  g.,  of  pain  in  a  particular  locality: 
especially  if  this  be  combined,  always  m 
the  same  order,  with  other  symptoms  that 
belong  to  the  suspected  organic  disorder, 
and  with  which  the  patient  is  not  likely 
to  be  acquainted  so  as  to  be  mentally  in- 
fluenced to  reproduce  them.  Thus  if, 
along  with  a  fixed  complaint  of  pain  in 
the  prsecordia  increased  by  swallowing, 
there  is  the  regular  occurrence  of  regurgi- 
tation of  some  of  the  food  very  shortly 
after  deglutition,  it  is  a  case  for  inquiry 
as  to  the  possible  existence  of  cancerous 
or  other  stricture  of  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach,  &c.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  physical  signs,  when  they  are  pre- 
sent, are  the  most  valuable  helps  in  dis- 
cerning organic  disease  which  is  masked 
by  Hypochondriasis ;  yet  even  here  there 
is  need  of  caution.  For  instance,  the  oc- 
currence of  hardness  and  tumidity  in  the 
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interpretation  is  the  occurrence  of  wast- 
ing, especially  if  combined  with  jaundice. 
If  this  takes  place  with  rapidity,  it  can 
hardly  be  owing  to  hypochondriacal  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
but  is  probably  due  either  to  the  generally 
depravmg  efiect  of  cancerous  or  tubercuku: 
taint,  or  to  direct  interference  with  nutri- 
tion m>m  the  mechanical  efiects  of  ulcer, 
stricture,  or  tumor,  upon  some  of  the  chy- 
lopoietic  viscera.  The  combination  of  in- 
sidious and  unsuspected  malarial  poison- 
ing with  hypochondriacal  tendencies  may 
produce  formidable  difiiculties  in  diag- 
nosis, which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
careful  study  of  the  patient's  past  history, 
sometimes  by  the  discovery  of  enlarged 
spleen,  and  above  all  by  the  effects  of 
anti-periodic  medicines.  Another  variety 
of  blood-poisoning,  which  in  hypochon- 
driacal patients  may  be  somewhat  masked, 
is  chronic  alcohobsra ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  in  another  article  in  the  present 
volume,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
complaint  are,  after  all,  tolerably  distinct 
and  recognizable  from  their  peculiar 
grouping,  and  even  in  a  hypochondriac 
they  may  be  generally  identified. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  mentioned 
is  the  distinction  between  certain  forms 
of  Hypochondriasis  and  true  melancholia. 
Given  a  patient  with  a  decided  family 
history  of  insanity,  with  a  mental  condi- 
tion marked  by  a  strong  tendency  to  dwell 
on  complaints  of  bodily  misery,  and  with 
dyspepsia  and  flatulence,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  the  case 
will  pass  into  true  melancholic  insanity. 
The  following  case  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  occasional  uncertainty.  A  post- 
man, aged  forty-three,  a  widower,  was 
much  overworked,  and  especially  harassed 
by  having  to  sort  the  letters  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  started  on  his  beat,  a  task 
which  had  to  be  hurriedly  done,  and 
hence  gave  him  much  anxiety  lest  be 
should  make  mistakes.  He  applied  for 
relief  from  dyspepsia  and  flatulence  and 
bilious  diarrhoea,  but  at  the  same  time 
complained  that  his  spirits  were  dread- 
fully low,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  suicide, 
and  that  he  believed  he  had  "something 
alive  in  his  inside."  A  simple  tonic  mix- 
ture of  mineral  acid  and  bark,  combined 
with  the  moral  influence  of  encouraging 
assurances  from  the  physician,  did  this 
patient  so  much  good  that  he  soon  seemed 
perfectly  well,  and  remained  so  for  some 
mnnf-ha     TTb  thon  <Tot  married  afrain.  and 
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and  bilious  diarrhoea  returned.  He  ap- 
plied for  medical  relief,  was  ordered  the 
eatne  treatment  as  before,  and  was  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  a  speedy  cure ;  but 
the  very  next  day  he  attempted  suicide 
by  completely  severing  the  whole  of  his 
genitals  from  his  body  with  a  razor.  He 
was  taken  _to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and 
with  great  "difficulty  kept  alive  while  the 
wound  healed.  Six  weeks  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  he  appeared  be- 
fore his  former  attendant,  looking  fat  and 
fresh-colored,  but  more  despondent  than 
ever:  indeed  plainly  insane.  He  was  then 
lost  sight  of,  but  there '  could  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  get  worse,  and,  if 
not  carefully  watched,  would  commit 
suicide. 

Such  a  case  as  the  above  has  little  to 
separate  it  from  Hypochondriasis  except 
the  one  important  feature  of  the  early  oc- 
currence or  suicidal  despondency;  but  this 
feature  would  probably  be  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  a  decided  diagnosis.  It  is 
only  where  the  hypochondriac  patient  has 
been  exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of 
his  su£fering8  and  rendered  hopeless  by 
the  failure  of  a  thousand  attempts  at  cure, 
that  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  self-destruc- 
tion, and  by  that  time  he  may  be  consid- 
ered really  insane.  Indeed,  the  hypo- 
chondriac proper  regards  the  id*i  of  sui- 
cide with  the  utmost  .repulsion  and  dis- 
gust. 

There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing  simple  Hypochondriasis  flrom  the 
other  forms  of  insanity. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  of  Hypo- 
chondriasis varies  extremely,  not  so  much 
with  the  apparent  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms as  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  arose,  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  have  already  pyersisted, 
and  above  all  the  degree  to  which  the  pa- 
tient's family  has  been  tainted  with  insan- 
ity. But  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  younger  the  patient,  the  shorter  the 
time  during  which  he  has  suffered,  the 
less  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body  has  de- 
teriorated, and,  above  all,  the  less  of  de- 
cided family  taint  of  insanity  that  can  be 
traced,  the  more  hopeful  is  the  aspect  of 
the  case ;  and  vice  versQ,. 

Etiology.— The  "causes  of  Hypo- 
chondriasis" is  an  expression  even  more 
singularly  unhappy  than  the  average  in- 
stances of  a  phraseology  of  causation  ap- 
nlied  to  those  circumstances  which  precede 


labor,  or  bitter  disappointment  of  cherish- 
ed hopes,  or  on  the  sudden  revelation  to 
the  mind  of  an  idle  man  that  he  is  a  mere 
burden  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Again, 
it  is  commonly  said  that  reading  or  con- 
versation on  medical  topics  often  frightens 
laymen,  and,  more  rarely,  even  doctors, 
into  a  nervous  and  hypochondriacal  frame 
of  mind.  There  is,  aoubtlcss,  something 
to  be  attributed  to  such  influences,  but 
the  most  thoughtless  person  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck,  on  reflection,  with  the 
surprising  infrequency  of  Hypochondriasis 
in  comparison  with  the  ubiquitous  opera- 
tion of  such  influences  as  grief,  fatigue, 
the  sense  of  shameful  failure^  the  habit  of 
miserable  and  heart-wearymg  idleness, 
and  the  practice  by  the  laity  of  reading 
medical  treatises.  If  we  turn  to  the  events 
which  would  be  conventionally  spoken  of 
as  '*  predisposing"  causes,  we  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  more  satisfied  with  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  term  "cause ; "  though 
we  come  upon  facts  of  far  greater  practi- 
cal value  than  those  which  nave  just  been 
mentioned.  The  fact  of  hereditarj-  insane 
taint,  for  instance,  is  an  antecedent  which 
is  observed  in  an  immense  number  of 
cases,  if  not  in  all.  The  preponderance 
of  males  among  hypochondriacs  is  equally 
unmistakable  ;  and  so  is  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  cases  occur  in  persons  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  life.  It  is  also  an  undoubted 
fact  tlmt  the  average  level  of  intellect  in 
hypochondriacs  is  not  below  but  rather 
above  the  general  standard  ^  and  that 
their  bodily  health  has  often  been  excel- 
lent up  to  the  moment  when  the  nervous 
symptoms  made  their  appearance.  But 
instead  of  saying  that  these  circumstances 
are  "causes"  of  the  disease,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  say  that  they  are  condUumt 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  following  degree 
and  manner  :  A  certain  number  of  the 
descendants  of  a  family  strongly  tainted 
with  insanity  will  invariably  be  bom  with 
peculiarities  of  the  nervous  system  :  these 
peculiarities  do  not,  probably,  consist  of 
recognizable  structural  faults,  but  rather 
of  tendencies,  of  one  or  more  (perhaps 
scattered)  portions  of  the  central  system 
to  change  interstitially  in  a  certain  mor- 
bid direction,  at  particular  crises  of  life, 
through  which  healthy  organisms  pass  un- 
harmed. Arrived  at  sucn  crises  the  ner- 
vous system  will  surmount  them,  or  will 
succumb,  according  to  the  absence  or  the 
presence  of  certainextemal  disadvantages. 
If  the  morbid  change  occurs,  it  will  not 
affect  the  machinery  of  the  intellectual 
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centres  which  govern  secretion  and  other 
fuQctiona  of  orgauic  life ;  and  that  the 
dyspepsia,  and  other  functional  disorders 
of  Tiscera,  may  in  these  cases  be  the  direct 
Ksaltof  a  central  disease,  instead  of  reflex 
phenomena  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  consciousness,  as  is  probably  the  case 
in  many  instances.  In  the  latter  stages 
of  the  maladv  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  mental  depression  reacts  with  great 
force  upon  the  machinery  of  organic  life, 
disordering  secretions  and  rhythmic  mo- 
tions yery  extensively. 

The  Pathology  of  Hypochondriasis, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  does  not 
exist,  for  there    are   no  anatomical  or 
phjsiol(^cal  &ct8  upon  which  it  can  be 
based.   Morbid  anatomy  has  revealed  ab- 
solately  nothing  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  explains  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  physiology  of  the  symptoms 
is  to  the  last  degree  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  interpretation.    It  is  only  in 
&oee  cases  which  develop  into  true  insan- 
ity, more  especially  those  which  pass  into 
dementia,  that    the  brain   exhibits  any 
notable  dianges ;  and  these  alterations, 
when  they  occur,  are  no  proper  part  of 
Hypochondriasis.    It  is  neither  impossible 
nor  unlikeW  that  the  improved  modern 
methods  of  examining  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, if  they  could  be  applied  to  the  cen- 
tral ganglia  of  certain   visceral   nerves 
(and  especially  to   the   nucleus  of  the 
■vagus),  might  detect  appreciable  changes 
eren  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
But  the  opportunities  for  carefully  ex- 
amining the  nervous  system  of  patients 
in  the  early  periods  of  Hypochondriasis 
can  rarely  be  obtained,  and.  it  is  probable 
enough  that  the  question  as  to  the  pre- 
oecnirence  or  not  of  structural  changes 
will  never  be  thoroughly  cleared  up. 

The  Tkeatkeut  of  Hypochondriasis 
consists  of  the  use  of  moral  and  constitu- 
tional remedies  and  of  remedies  for  symp- 
toms. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
phjsician  is  to  encourage  the  hypochon- 
dnac  to  forget  his  woes ;  but  nothing  is  so 
difficult  in  practice,  and  that  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  unreal ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  vividly 
real,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
%et  them  till  they  cease.  Yet  the  mind 
nas  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  bodily  dis- 
order, which  may  be  as  effective  for  good 
M  for  evil ;  and  this  fact  may  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  key  to  the  moral 
treatment  is  the  breaking  down  of  the 
patient's  morbid  self-concentration,  and 
mis  object  may  be  achieved  to  some  ex- 
tent in  many  cases  by  a  change  in  the 
Morse  of  his  daily  life.  The  class  of  pa- 
aentg  with  whom  this  may  be  most  readily 


carried  out  are  those  in  whom  the  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  Hypochondriasis  is 
aggravated  by  the  ennui  of  an  idle  life : 
for  these  an  active  career  or  pursuit  of 
almost  any  kind  is  an  immense  gain  ;  only 
the  new  occupation  should  be  one  which 
forces  them  to  mix  with  the  world.  The 
isolated  activity  of  the  student  is  no  real 
diversion  from  the  &ncies  of  Hypochon- 
driasis, as  the  case  of  Pr.  Johnson,  and 
of  many  other  famous  intellectual  work- 
ers, abundantly  proves.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  all  actively  depressing  influences 
should  be  removed,  such  as  immoderate 
venereal  indulgence,  of  whatever  kind,  or 
alcohoUc  intemperance.  On  the  other 
band,  the  influence  of  new  emotions  which 
tend  to  lift  the  patient  out  of  himself  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  beneficial ;  and  it  would 
be  a  real  good-fortune  to  a  hypochondriac 
if  be  could  fall  in  love  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  manner,  or  if  he  could  interest 
himself  warmly  in  philanthropic  schemes 
or  other  plans  of  public  usefulness.  And, 
above  all,  something  like  a  police  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  as  regards  his 
studies,  in  order  that  he  may  be  rigor- 
ously kept  from  the  perusal  of  medical  or 
other  books  which  might  remind  him  of 
his  miseries ;  for  thougn  we  do  not  believe 
that  these  things  can  create  Hypochon- 
driasis, yet  they  can  certainly  prevent  its 
cure.  It  is  well  understood,  however, 
that  no  good  can  be  effected  by  simply 
laughing  at  his  narrative  of  suffering,  or 
bantering  him  on  his  fancifulness ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  necessary  for  the  physician 
to  be  interested  and  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  his  painful  sensations.  If  the 
patient  once  thinks  that  the  doctor  is 
taking  pains  to  get  at  the  secret  of  his 
troubles,  he  will  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
first  word  of  encouragement  the  latter 
throws  out ;  and  the  reflected  influence  of 
reviving  hope  will  be  certain  to  assist 
recovery. 

The  conMUidional  treatment  is  to  be 
directed  towards  improving  the  general 
nutrition  ;  and  the  task  here  is  partly  that 
of  aiding  the  primary  process  of  diges- 
tion of  food,  and  partly  that  of  rendering 
more  active  the  processes  of  decomposi- 
tion and  exchange  in  the  tissues  gener- 
ally. The  h3rtK)cnondriac  either  has  a  de- 
ficient, a  capricious,  or  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite, but  in  any  case  the  primary  function 
of  digestion  is  almost  always  markedly 
impaired  if  the  disease  has  lasted  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  when  this  depends  on 
a  want  of  tone  mainly,  or  a  condition  of 
irritation  of  the  stomach  (such  as  is  indi- 
cated by  a  coated  tongue  with  a  red  or 
strawberry  tip],  the  use  of  vegetable  bit- 
ters and  mineral  acids  will  often  do  great 
good.  Defective  secondary  assimilation, 
which  will  be  especially  indicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  urine,  is  generally?  much 
benefited  by  the  use  of  c<ra-liver  oil  for  a 
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rather  prolonged  period,  if  the  remedy 
can  only  be  tolerated  b}'  the  stomach.  In 
cases  where  the  oil  cannot  be  borne, 
cream,  butter,  or  some  other  form  of  fat, 
will  often  agree,  and  may  be  made  the 
first  stage  to  inducing  the  stomach  to  re- 
tain the  cod-liver  oiL  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  only  in  cases  where  there  is  gen- 
eral emaciation  that  the  administration 
of  fat  does  good ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  tissues  is  directly 
improved  by  this  treatment  in  many  in- 
stances. The  administration  of  iron  is 
doubtless  of  great  use  to  some  antemic 
patients,  and  sea-bathing  frequently  ap- 
pears to  exercise  a  very  beneficial  in- 
fluence :  but  the  first  of  these  remedies  is 
generally  most  efiScacious  when  taken  in 
the  form  of  the  chalybeate  waters  of  some 
foreign  spa ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  both  mineral  waters  and 
sea-bathing  do  not  owe  most  of  their  ap- 
parent power  to  the  moral  influences  of 
travel  and  change  of  scene  and  mode  of 
life.  The  more  specific  nervous  tonics, 
such  as  strychnia,  quinine,  or  phosphorus, 
seem  to  exercise  but  a  doubtful  and  acci- 
dental influence. 

The  treatment  of  symptoms  is  a  thine 
to  be  eschewed  in  Hypocnondriasis,  with 
certain  special  exceptions.  While,  how- 
ever, it  is  desirable  to  avoid  concentrating 
the  patient's  attention  on  parts  which 
are  the  apparent  seat  of  mere  morbid  sen- 
sations, it  is  important  to  relieve  him  of 
the  distress  caused  by  real  (though  mere 
functional)  disorders  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem. Decided  acidity  of  the  stomach 
should  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  anti- 
dotes, of  which  none  is  more  efficacious 
than  magnesia  ponderosa,  in  ten-grain 
doses  thnce  daily,  or  Brandish 's  solution 
of  potash,  ten  minims  three  times  a  day, 
witn  gentian  or  cascarilla.  The  exces- 
sive or  too  long  continued  use  of  alkalies 
is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided.  The  dis- 
tressing flatulence,  which  is  often  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  also  one  of  the  most  an- 


noying ^nnptoms,  is  greatly  relieved  by 
creasote  (one  drop  in  a  pill  twice  or  thrice 
a  day),  or  the  infusion  of  valerian.  Alco- 
holic tinctures  should  be  very  cautiously 
employed,  if  at  all ;  for  there  is  a  real 
danger  of  the  patient  coming  to  appreciate 
the  comforting  sensations  given  by  the 
spirit  so  highly,  that  he  gradually  takea 
to  drink :  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  hypochondriacal  women,  as  it 
notoriously  is  in  hysteria.  We  may  add 
that  it  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  in 
patients  exhausted  by  masturbation,  or 
other  venereal  indulgence.  The  consti- 
pation, which  is  frequently  so  obstinate 
and  troublesome,  must  be  remedied,  if  it 
be  anyhow  possible,  without  the  use  of 
drugs ;  for  it  is  most  dangerous  to  stimu- 
late the  patient's  love  of  self-doctoring  in 
the  direction  of  the  habitual  use  of  purga- 
tives. The  prescription  of  fruit,  green 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  articles  of  daily  food, 
is  a  far  more  desirable  mode  of  accom- 
plishing our  object :  and  the  habitual 
practice  of  active  bodily  exercise  is  a 
powerful  aid  to  the  same  end. 

The  question  of  the  quantum  et  quale  of 
physical  exercise  which  may  be  beneficial 
m  Hypochondriasis  forms  a  fitting  subject 
with  which  to  conclude  our  remarks'  on 
treatment,  since  this  is  a  remedy  which 
directs  itself  aUke  to  the  moral,  the  con- 
stitutional, and  the  symptomatic  condition 
of  the  hypochondriac.  The  only  rule, 
however,  which  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
for  our  guidance  in  this  matter,  is  the 
direction  to  employ  physical  exercise  in 
such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  amount  as 
shall  fully  exercise  the  muscles  without 
ever  producing  severe  fatigue,  and  shall 
also  be  amusing  to  the  patient.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  error  to  carry  exercise  to 
the  fatigue  point ;  a  short  continuance  of 
such  malpractice  will  usually  suffice  to 
produce  a  profound  deterioration  of  the 
vigor  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an 
i^gravation  of  the  hypochondriacal  fan- 
cies. 


HYSTERIA. 
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fortunately  been  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note either  a  mere  variety  of  the  "  ner- 
vous temperament,"  a  mood  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  health  of  both  body  and  mind, 
or  sometimes  a  vague  condition  of  disor- 
dered function  which  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently placed  elsewhere.  The  employment 
of  tne  word  "  hysterical"  may  sometimes 
be  found  indicative  of  the  state  of  the 
mind  of  the  practitioner  rather  than  of 
that  of  the  patient's  health.  It  simply 
conveys  a  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  matter, 
but  expresses  a  prevailing  conviction  that 
it  is  nothing  very  serious  as  to  life,  and 
that  it  might  culminate  in  an  attack  of 
convulsions  of  the  kind  called  "hysteric." 

The  vast  preponderance  of  Hysteria  in 
the  female  sex  has  given  rise  to  its  name, 
and  to  a  theory  as  to  its  essential  nature 
and  mode  of  production.  It  has,  how- 
ever, and  especially  of  late  years,  teen  si 
distinctly  shown  that  Hysteria  may  exist 
among  men,  that  the  older  nomenclature, 
although  retained  on  account  of  its  prac- 
tical utility,  is  virtually  exploded  as  to  its 
etymology.  Hysteria  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  diseaso  or  derangement  of 
the  generative  organs  of  either  sex  :  such 
association  may  and  does  very  commonly 
exist;  but  the  true  nature  of  the  malady 
may  be  overlooked  if  regard  te  paid  ex- 
clusively to  that  particular  relation. 

The  hysterical  condition  may  exist  for 
many  years,  and  yet  be  unattended  by 
any  distinct  convulsive  paroxysm.  The 
latter  never  exists  without  the  former. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  numberless 
individuals  whose  lives  are,  to  themselves 
and  their  friends,  the  sources  of  more  or 
less  constant  misery,  from  the  fact  of  their 
bein^  distinctly  and  definitely  hysterical, 
but  m  whose  history  there  has  never  oc- 
curred a  single  attack  of  characteristic 
convulsion,  we  cannot,  therefore,  draw 
the  line  of  definition  so  as  to  include  the 
paroxysm  and  exclude  all  beside ;  but 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  as  essen- 
tial that  which  is  constantly  present,  and 
recognize  as  the  disease  Hysteria  a  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  nervous  system  of 
which  the  paroxysm  is  only  one,  although 
a  highly  important  feature.  The  mental 
state  of  the  hysteric  patient  is  more  con- 
stantly and  as  characteristically  altered 
as  is  the  condition  of  the  muscular  system. 
There  is  a  defective  or  perverted  will ;  an 
increased  activity  of  emotion,  and  some- 
times of  thought ;  an  altered  and  aug- 
mented general  sensibility  ;  an  exaggera- 
tion of  all  forms  of  involuntary  motility — 
ideational,    emotional,   sensational,  and 


Natttral  History. — I.  Causes. — 
Sex.  Doubtless  the  most  frequently  pre- 
disposing cause  is  that  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  female  sex.  Hyste- 
ric women  are  met  with  daily ;  hysteric 
men  and  boys  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  When  Hysteria  is  found  in 
either  a  man  or  a  boy,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  such  person  is,  either  mentally  or 
morally,  of  feminine  constitution,  or  that 
helms  oeen  overworked  mentally,  exposed 
to  much  emotional  disturbance,  or  greatly 
reduced  in  physical  power.  It  is  well 
known  that  men  have  frequently  become 
hysterical  as  the  result  of  some  severe 
accident,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  horse  or  a 
collision  in  a  railway  train.  The  predis- 
position to  Hvsteria  does  not  exist  in  the 
fact  of  an  individual  having  the  organs  of 
one  or  the  other  sex,  but  in  the  possession 
of  a  nervous  state— an  habitual,  constitu- 
tional, or  induced  relation  tetween  the 
several  elements  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  life — which  is  common  to,  but 
not  always  possessed  by  women  ;  unnatu- 
ral to,  biit  sometimes  exhibited  by  men. 
Some  women  are  as  little  likely  to  become 
hysterical  as  some  men  are  to  fall  preg- 
nant ;  they  are  of  masculine  build,  both 
mentally  and  bodily,  and  their  existence 
and  their  predispositions  to  disease  furnish 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  general 
proposition,  that  it  is  in  the  nervous  en- 
dowments, and  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
reproductive  apparatus,  that  the  special 
predisposition  hes. 

Age. — In  the  female  sex.  Hysteria  usu- 
ally commences  at  or  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  t.  e. ,  tetween  twelve  and  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  but  when  once  developed, 
the  symptoms  may  remain  throughout 
life.  At  the  climacteric  period  Hysteria 
may  tecome  developed  in  a  previously 
healthy  person ; — this  is,  however,  com- 
paratively speaking,  rare ;  but  examples 
of  extreme  Hysteria  may  te  met  with 
after  the  climacteric  period  has  teen 
passed — and  that  without  unusual  discom- 
fort— in  some  women  who  were  hysterical 
in  earlier  life,  but  whose  hysterical  symp- 
toms were  then  less  pronounced.  Of  351 
cases  analyzed  by  Landouzy,'  the  ages  at 
commencement  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

From  10  years  to  15  years  .  48  cases. 
"  16  "  20  "  .  105  " 
"  21  "  25  "  .  80  " 
"  26  "  30  "  .40  " 
"  31  "  35  "  .  38  " 
"    36      "         40      "       .      15     " 
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cases  of  the  disease  that  I  have  seen  in 
males  liave  been  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
viz.  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  and  upwards. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  Hysteria 
may  occur  at  any  age ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  sj'mptoms 
of  senile  decay,  and  many  of  those  which 
accompanv  chronic  degenerative  disease 
of  the  brain  in  middle  life,  are  often  called 
"hysterical,"  because  they  correspond 
very  exactly  with  those  whicn,  when  they 
occufi  in  earlier  years,  are  described,  and 
without  hesitation,  by  that  word.  As  de- 
caying life  passes  on  to  a  "second  in- 
fancy," we  see  the  signs  of  a  "second 
chiloishness  :"  but  often,  before  either  of 
these  terms  would  be  strictly  applicable, 
we  may  observe  something  that  resembles, 
in  its  nervous  characters,  the  period  of 
commencing  puberty ;  for  often  the  first 
sad  signal  of  mltering  power  is  either  un- 
due emotional  disturbance  or  deficient 
control  of  its  display.  We  call  these 
states  "hysterical,"  and  may  perhaps 
sometimes  use  that  word  very  loosely  ; 
but  the  resemblances  are  real,  and  may 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  "  Hysteria." 

TemverametU. — If  by  nervous  tempera- 
ment be  meant  simply  an  hysterical  con- 
dition, it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
wrong,  to  speak  of  the  one  as  a  predispo- 
nent  to  the  other.  The  two  expressions 
are  sometimes  used  interchangeably ;  but 
this  is  a  great  mistake  :  the  truly  nervous 
temperament  implies  no  disproportion, 
inter  se,  of  the  several  nervous  endow- 
ments ;  all  are  alike  active.  There  may 
be  in  those  of  nervous  temperament  a 
higher  but  a  shorter  life ;  an  intense 
vitality,  which  bums  itself  out  before  its 
time  :  but  the  hysteric  condition  is  essen- 
tially one  of  disproportion,  and  it  is  not 
encountered  with  any  especial  frequency 
in  those  who  have  previouslv  exhibited 
the  exaltation  described.  This  latter  is 
peculiar  to  some  individuals,  but  is  not 
necessarily  morbid. 

Sexual  tkyiidition, — Undoubtedly  Hyste- 
ria is  more  common  in  the  single  than  in 
the  married,  but  it  is  not  limit«d  to  the 
former,  and  it  may  exist  to  its  highest 
degree  in  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  the 
wives  of  incom[>etent  husbands,  and  bar- 
ren women,  as  well  as  widows  and  old 
maids,  are  frequent  victims  of  the  hysteric 
malady ;  but  statements  such  as  these  do 
not  convey  the  whole  truth  in  regard  of 


condition,  is  the  predisposing  cause. 
Hysteria  commences  at  a  time  of  life  when 
girls  are,  in  this  country  at  least,  held  to 
be  too  young  for  marriage.  The  fact  of 
its  existence,  to  a  high  degree  at  any  rate, 
does  not  increase  their  social  chances  in 
this  particular ;  they  often  remain  single 
because  they  are  hysteric,  and  this  prob- 
ably quite  as  often  as  that  they  become 
hysteric  because  they  are  single.  Such  a 
condition  does  not  tend  to  improve  itself, 
and  the  disappointment  of  being  left  alone 
may  keep  up  and  exaggerate  the  morbid 
state.  The  facts  that  there  are  to  show 
that  marriage  has  sometimes  cured  the 
malady  are  not  so  numerous,  nor  are  they 
of  such  character,  as  to  outweigh  the  evi- 
dence to  be  derived  fh>m  the  persistence, 
and  even  aggravation,  of  Hysteria  after 
marriage.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  hysterical  women  who  are  married 
are  often  frigid,  and  averse  to  sexual  in- 
tercourse, and  that  their  aversion  is  not 
necessarily  due  to  pain.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  shrug  the  shoulders  and 
utter  innuendoes  over  a  case  which  bafHes 
treatment  by  well-directed  regimen  and 
medicine  ;  but  does  it  not  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  such  hints  are  only  a  clumsyex- 
cuse  for  the  failure  of  therapeutics  ?  That 
marriage  may  be  of  use  in  Hysteria  is  not 
denied,  but  it  is  asserted  that  it  may  be 
so  by  other  than  its  mere  sexual  relation- 
ships ;  there  may  be  a  number  of  circum- 
stances which  are  changed  by  taking  this 
step  in  life — annoyances  may  be  removed, 
new  purposes  conferred,  work  given  to  do, 
and  strong  help  rendered  kindly  for  the 
doing  it ;  and  all  these  may  concur  to  lift 
the  hysteric  woman  out  of  her  former  self. 
If,  then,  we  are  regarding  Hysteria  etio- 
loeically,  all  these  points  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  argument  from  the  effects 
of  marriage  should  not  be  based  upon  one 
element  alone. 

Sexual  excesses  are  held  to  be  some- 
times productive  of  Hysteria  ;  and  doubt- 
less they  are  so  occasionally  in  men,  but 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  evidence  to  prove 
this  in  regard  of  women.  According  to 
Duchatalet,  Hysteria  does  not  exist  with 
especial  frequency  in  women  of  the  town, 
and  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  excesses 
of  this  kind. 

Temperatwe,  Climate,  and  Season.  — 
There  are  many  facts  to  show  that  warmth 
of  climate  and  the  seasons  of  spring  and 
summer  conduce  to  a  production  of  the 
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tellectual  and  moral  faculties,  lead  to  the 
derelopment  of  Hysteria  in  man.    It  is, 
however,  questionable  whether  the  mere 
&ct  of  occupation,  or  its  kind,  is  either 
&TorabIe  or  unfavorable  to  health,  or  to 
Hysteria.     The  unoccupied  life  of  woman 
is  one  of  exposure  to  numberless  disturb- 
ing causes,  as  is  also  the  over-occupied 
Uk  of  man.    The  woman,  or  the  young 
^irl,  who  has  nothing  to  do — nothing  se- 
rious to  which  her  mind  is  turned— nnds 
"time"  to  be  egr^ously  tedious;  and 
she  has  to  choose  between  two  evils,  either 
that  of '"doing  nothing"  with  it,  or  that 
of  "getting  rid  of  it"  by  utterly  frivolous 
porsuits,  the  distraction  of  reading  silly 
iwoks  and  doing  the  sillier  thin^  that  "so- 
ciety" prescriMs.    She  thus  brings  upon 
herself  aU  the  petty  annoyances  of  selfish- 
ness and  wounded  pride,  and  all  the  tease 
and  turmoil  of  unreal  and  extravagant 
emotions.   The  man  who  is  "  o verworlted  " 
finds,  commonly,  in  that  work  itself,  and 
in  that  which  leads  to  it,  much  more  than 
mere  mental   occupation,  viz.,  anxiety, 
suspense,  and  worry,  with  their  concomi- 
tants, loss  of  both  appetite  and  rest ;  and 
it  is  these  which,  by  the  nature  of  their 
operation,  develop  the  hysteric  condition, 
nther  than  the  amount  of  simple  work 
which  has  to  be  undertaken  or  pursued. 
It  is  then,  I  believe,  neither  the  presence 
nor  absence  of  occupation,  per  se,  which 
conduces  to  the  development  of  Hysteria 
in  either  sex;  but  in  the  one  sex  the 
"  nonsense"  that  takes  the  place  of  sober 
vork,  and,  in  the  other,  the  emotional 
disturbance  that  attends  upon  over-exer- 
tion.   These  lead,  under  apparently  dis- 
dmilar  circumstances,   but  in   a   really 
analogous  manner,  to  the  production  of 
the  same  result.     That  which  is  common 
to  the  two  conditions  is  an  excess  of  emo- 
tional disturbance  ;  but  in  the  one  case  it 
is  the  outcome  of  idleness,  in  the  other  it 
is  often  the  cause  and  motive  of  overwork. 
Absence  of  occupation  may  give  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  mantifacture  of  feel- 
ings that  are  ^tormenting    and    unreal ; 
over-exertion  niay  be  the  means  taken  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  and  emotion  which 
are  already  pressing.     Either  condition 
may  be  met  with  in  either  sex,  but  the 
common  distribution  of  work  and  idleness 
in  relation  to  Hysteria  is  that  which  is 
indicated  above. 

MmgtrtuUUm. — It  lias  already  been  said 
that  Hysteria  breaks  out  most  frequently 
at  or  about  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  puberty  ;  but  it  lias  not  yet  been 
shown  thiat  it  has  any  definite  relation  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  menstruation. 
In  an  individual  already  hysterical  there 
is  or  may  be  more  than  usual  disturbance 
at  or  near  the  monthly  "periods,"  and 
this  is  exaggerated  by  any  kind  of  irregu- 
larity which  may_  exist  Menorrhagia, 
by  reducing  the  vital  power,  through  loss 


of  blood ;  dysmenorrhoea,  by  affecting  the 
same  result  through  nervous  exhaustion ; 
or  amenorrhcea,  by  its  physically  direct, 
and  mentally  and  morally  indirect  influ- 
ences, may,  either  of  them,  conduce  to 
the  increase,  or  even  development,  of  the 
hysteric  state :  but  it  has  yet  to  be  shown, 
that  either  one  of  these  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  disease.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Hysteria  may  exist 
to  its  highest  degree^it  commonly  has 
done  so  in  the  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation — in  individuals 
who  have  presented  no  anomaly  whatever 
in  regard  of  the  menstrual  functions;  and, 
yet  further,  that  it  is  found  in  the  male 
sex,  which  may  be  influenced  much  by 
sexual  conditions,  but  which  exhibits 
nothing  analogous  to  those  perturbations 
that  have  been  mentioned.  All  that  I  . 
can  add  to  the  above  is,  that  I  have  found 
no  one  condition,  either  of  excess,  defect, 
or  perversion  of  the  menstrual  function, 
so  commonly  or  prevailingly  associated 
with  Hysteria  as  to  give  to  it  any  special 
claim  to  consideration  in  the  etiology  of 
the  disease.  Some  people  become  more 
or  less  hysterical  about  everything  that  is 
wrong  in  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions :  it  is  both  obvious  and  notorious 
that  the  uterine  functions  are  invested  in 
the  minds  of  women  with  an  amount  of 
importance  that  is  more  than  their  phy- 
siological due ;  and  hence  it  is  that  men- 
strual derangements  are  regarded  by  them 
as  exerting  much  more  influence  than 
those  of  the  digestive  or  the  excretive 
functions,  and  are  therefore  brought  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  statement  of  their 
cases.  That  they  do  exert  this  excessive 
influence  may  be  due  partly  to  their  in- 
trinsic nature,  but  partly  also  to  the  re- 
sults of  thougtit  and  feeling  about  them  ; 
and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  for 
etiologic  purposes,  this  latter  element  in 
their  mode  of  action. 

Hereditary  taint  has  not  been  shown  to 
exert  any  marked  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Hysteria.  It  is  well  known 
that  members  of  one  family  occasionallj 
exhibit  similar  symptoms,  but  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  condi- 
tions besides  those  of  blood-relationship 
are  ordinarily  common  to  the  individuals 
of  one  family ;  they  may  share  equally  in 
what  is  good  or  bad  in  respect  of  exam- 
ple, education,  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances. M.  Briquet  states  that  those 
who  are  bom  of  hysterical  parents  are 
twelve  times  more  liable  than  others  to 
the  outbreak  of  Hysteria.  Very  different 
numerical  statements  are  made  by  others, 
and  we  must  remember  that  besides  the 
direct  transmission  of  an  hereditary  taint 
there  is  much  contingent  upon  having  an 
hysterical  mother. 

The  most  frequent  determining  cause  of 
an  outbre^  of  hysteric  symptoms  is  some 
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mental  or  moral  disturbance;  either  a 
violent  and  unexpected  commotion,  or 
more  commonly  tlie  occurrence  of  a  trivial 
circumstance  which  takes  the  individual 
by  surprise,  overcomes  the  power  of  re- 
straint, and  gives  evidence  of  what  is 
often  an  ill-understood,  but  long  con- 
cealed,  annoyance  or  distress.  Some- 
times the  determining  cause  is  physical, 
e.  g.,  an  accident,  a  loss  of  blood,  or  an 
attack  of  acute  bodily  illness,  such  as  one 
of  the  exanthemata,  pneumonia,  or  pleu- 
risy. It  then  appears,  and  sometimes  to 
the  surprise  of  even  the  most  intimate 
relatives,  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition 
of  both  mind  and  body  which  is  difficult 
to  describe,  and  often  much  more  difficult 
to  manage.  There  may  be  the  extreme 
symptoms  of  the  hysteric  paroxysm,  or 
some  of  the  marked  features  of  tne  hvs- 
teric  state.  These  have  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

II.  Symptoms.  —  It  is  convenient  to 
separate  the  paroxvsmal  symptoms  from 
those  which  exist  m  the  intervals  of  at- 
tack ;  and  the  former  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter,  for  the  hysteric 
state  does  much  to  explain  the  hysteric 
paroxysm. 

It  will  be  well  to  divide  the  interparox- 
ysmal  symptoms  into  several  categories, 
describing  separately  the  condition  of  the 
mental  and  emotional,  the  sensorial,  mo- 
torial,  and  general,  health. 

(o)  Interpakoxtsmal  Symptoms. — 
Mental  and  Hmotional  State. — The  will  is 
perverted  and  defective,  while  ideas  and 
emotions  exhibit  excessive  activity.  The 
patient  says  that  she  cannot  do  this,  or 
cannot  bear  that ;  and,  while  under  the 
belief  that  these  things  are  impossible, 
they  are  so.  It  is  often  obvious  to  others 
that  no  physical  impossibility  exists ;  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  patient  is  pretending  or  "actmg  a 
part."  For  the  time  being  it  is  often 
true  that  the  hysteric  patient  states  the 
&ct.  What  she  wants  is  motive,  and  this 
may  be  sometimes  supplied  by  a  sudden 
alarm,  or  by  an  accidental  circumstance ; 
but  under  ordinary  conditions  the  motive 
is  wanting,  or  is  held  in  abeyance  by  some 
imperious  idea  or  emotion.  There  is  an 
exaggeration  and  perpetuation  of  what 
exists  in  aU  people  under  certain  circum- 


sions,  or  general  movements;  that  she 
cannot  move  this  or  the  other  limb ;  can- 
not open  the  eves ;  cannot  stand  or  walk ; 
cannot  relax  the  rigid  spasm  of  the  hand 
or  of  the  leg ;  and  what  she  says  is  true 
under  the  existing  conditions.  But  often, 
under  the  influence  of  some  unexpected 
idea,  or  emotion,  or  sensation,  she  does 
the  very  things  tnat  were  said  to  be  im- 
possible. 

A  patient  may  be  carried  into  the  room, 
and  may  fall  when  left  for  a  moment  to 
herself;  tell  her  to  walk,  and  a  wooden 
doll  seems  as  capable  of  movement ;  but, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  wish  that  what 
she  is  saying  should  not  be  overheard,  she 
walks  to  the  open  door  and  closes  it.  Cer- 
tain ideas  seem  rampant  in  her  mind  ;  she 
cries  about  them,  and  gesticulates  in  the 
wildest  manner :  tell  her  to  be  silent,  to 
keep  them  to  herself,  or  to  control  her 
feelings,  and  you  find  them  exaggerated, 
and  she  affirms  that  "  all  the  world  shall 
hear"  what  she  has  to  say ;  but  a  gentle 
rap  at  the  door,  that  may  come  from  the 
hand  of  some  one  from  whom  she  wishes 
to  conceal  her  state,  is  sufficient  in  a  mo- 
ment to  hush  this  stormy  talk,  to  com- 
pose her  face,  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  make 
her  speak  and  smile  with  placid  compo- 
sure. Sometimes  she  speaks  in  a  whisper 
only,  and  if  asked  to  ''exert  herself,"  or 
"  make  an  effort, "  so  that  some  particular 
ftiend  who  is  a  little  deaf  may  near  what 
she  has  to  say,  the  only  effect  is  that  the 
whisper  becomes  quite  inaudible,  that  she 
makes  less  sound  than  ever,  and  often 
none  at  all — she  moves  her  lips,  but  not 
even  the  ghost  of  a  sound  is  heard  to  pass 
them ;  and  yet  this  self-same  person  may, 
when  no  attention  is  directed  to  the  voice, 
speak  loudly  enough  to  bo  heard  and 
understood  in  the  adjoining  room.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  will  can  be  called 
into  exercise  only  by  some  one  dominant 
idea  or  emotion  ;  and  that  it  is  this  which 
determines  the  varying  phases  of  the 
mental  state.  Under  its  influence  the 
hysteric  patient  may  submit  to  pain,  an- 
noyance, and  privation  such  as  a  healthy 
person  would  shrink  from  without  con- 
cealment; and  under  its  influence,  also, 
she  may  be  unable  to  do  what  any  one 
else  could  accomplish  without  either  dif- 
ficulty or  fatigue. 

Ideation  is  often  excessively  active  in 
regard  of  certain  classes  of  thought ;  there 
is  sometimes  quite  a  pretematurally  acute 
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of  complicated  conditions,  when  these 
have  happened  in  any  way,  or  to  any 
d^ree,  to  have  had  relation  to  herself. 
Apart  from  these  direct  personal  relation- 
ships the  mind  often  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
a  perfect  blank;  the  patient  is  listless, 
apathetic,  and  dull ;  a  most  miinteresting 
specimen  of  humanity;  becoming  of  value 
only  when  her  vagaries  aflbrd  curious 
illustrations  of  certain  pathological  laws. 
There  is  a  prevailing  belief  in  tlie  import- 
ance of  sell,  and  the  patient  thinks  that 
she  differs  from  every  other  human  being ; 
that  ordinary  laws  do  not  apply  to  her  ; 
that  she  is  "not  understood,"  as  the 
phrase  is ;  and  that  only  some  very  outri 
or  utterly  novel  mode  of  treatment  can  do 
her  any  good.  She  believes  all  this,  and 
acts  upon  it  with  a  pertinacity  "  worthy 
of  a  l>ettor  cause,"  exhibiting  as  much 
energy  of  purpose  in  a  wrong  direction  as 
woulcl  serve  to  cure  her  were  it  rightly 
ordered. 

Emotion  is  commonly  excessive  in  itself, 
and  also  in  its  expression.  The  patient  is 
hurried  from  one  extreme  to  tne  other 
with  almost  ludicrous  rapidity ;  and  often 
she  walks,  aa  it  were,  constantly  upon 
that  narrow  line  where  tears  and  laughter 
meet.  Laughter  and  sobbing  not  only 
alternate,  but  coexist ;  and  often  without 
any  obvious  and  sufficient  reason  for 
either.  There  is  sometimes  listless  indif- 
ference to  everything  of  ordinary  interest ; 
sometimes  absorption  in  some  trivial  ob- 
ject :  often  great  restlessness  and  impa- 
tience, with  extreme  irritability  of  temper 
on  any  attempt  being  made  at  control,  or 
any  suggestion  being  offered  of  change. 

These  mental  and  emotional  conditions 
are  liable  to  much  variation.  Sometimes 
the  patient  exhibits  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  becomes  like  an  ordinary  mortal ; 
sometimes  they  are  persistent,  and  vary 
only  in  the  degree  of  their  intensity. 

in  Hysteria  we  occasionally  meet  with 
somnambulism,  cataleptic  conditions,  and 
syncopal  attacks,  which  latter  sometimes 
pass  into  the  8tat«  of  "trance,"  or  appar- 
ent death,  of  which  several  cases  are  on 
record.  These  are,  however,  among  the 
rarer  features  of  the  malady. 

Sensorial  Condition. — An  exaltation  of 
Bensibility  generally  may  be  the  earliest, 
and  sometimes  the  only  sign  of  the  hys- 
terical condition.  It  may,  and  more  com- 
monly does,  exist  in  association  with  other 


hibits  true  hypersesthesia ;  she  docs  actu- 
ally see,  hear,  smell,  and  taste  what  would 
not  be  perceptible  to  those  in  health,  and 
to  herself  at  other  times.  The  exaggera- 
tion of  hearing  power  is  that  which  is  the 
most  fVequently  observed  ;  hysterical  girls 
do  sometimes  seem  to  "hear  through  stone 
walls : "  they  detect  the  minutest  change 
in  odor  or  in  taste,  and  exhibit  an  exalted 
keenness  of  sight.  Their  sense  of  touch 
is  also  sometimes  pretematurally  acute. 

Painful  sensation,  or  dyseesthesia,  is  al- 
most always  present  to  some  degree.  One 
patient  cannot  bear  the  light,  another  is 
distracted  by  the  slightest  sound,  to  a 
third  all  ordinary  odors  are  intolerable, 
and  to  others  certain  tastes,  or  the  contact 
of  sundry  innocent  articles  of  clothing,  are 
most  highly  objectionable.  Pain  on  pres- 
sure of  the  skin  is  very  common ;  and 
sometimes  the  symptom  is  universal,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  limited  in  its  distri- 
bution, e.  g.,  to  the  occiput  or  the  spinal 
column.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  di- 
rection of  attention  to  them  always  makes 
the  painful  sensations  much  more  intense; 
the  mere  fact  of  asking  a  question  about 
them  may  sometimes  develop  them.  A 
middle-aged  hysteric  woman,  whom  I  saw 
in  hospital  a  few  days  ago,  had  been  lying 
for  weeks  with  her  hand  before  her  eyes 
"  to  keep  out  the  light"  of  a  dull  London 
sky.  Bringing  a  candle  before  her — the 
room  being  so  dark  from  an  accidental  fog 
that  I  could  not  see  the  pupils — she  shud- 
dered, knit  her  brows,  and  held  both  hands 
between  her  and  its  feeble  light.  There 
was  no  undue  contraction  of  the  pupils, 
and  when  her  mind  was  distracted  to  the 
condition  of  her  front  teeth— the  light  be- 
ing still  close  to  her  eyes — the  brows  were 
relaxed,  the  hands  removed,  and  there 
was  no  expression  whatever  of  uneasiness. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  a  large  class  of 
dyssesthesiffi  which  may  be  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  hysteric. 

A  lady  to  whom  I  was  speaking  lately, 
in  a  tone  by  no  means  loud,  exclaimed  m 
a  voice  much  noisier  than  mine,  and  put- 
ting her  hands  to  her  ears  at  the  time, 
"Not  so  loud — not  so  loud ; "  but,  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  she  stirred  the  fire  so 
vehemently,  and  made  so  much  noise  in 
the  process,  that  it  was  positively  annoy- 
ing to  myself,  and  this  without  appearing 
to  give  herself  the  least  uncomfortable 
sensation.     Sometimes  there  is  obvious 
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may  bo  situated,  usually  requires  several 
strong  adjectives  for  its  description,  and 
the  account  given  of  it  is  sometimes  te- 
diously minute.  I  have  heard  one  hys- 
teric lady  enumerate  and  detail  nine  dif- 
ferent kmds  of  pain  in  her  chest  I  Of 
these  some  were  bearable,  some  "  intoler- 
able, "others  "agonizing;"  and  four  or 
five  of  them  usually  appeared  together, 
and  were  present  at  the  moment  of  de- 
scription— and  yet  the  face  was  calm,  and 
simply  conveyed  the  expression  of  interest 
in  the  description. 

The  localities  of  pain  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  some  are  much  more  frequently 
complained  of  than  are  others.  The 
favorite  haunts  of  hysteric  pain  are  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  left  mammary  re- 
gion, the  hypogastric,  and  the  sacral. 
Sometimes  the  coccvx,  and  often  one  of 
the  joints  of  the  limbs,  is  fixed  upon ;  but 
I  have  rarely  observed  any  definite  pain 
in  the  reproductive  organs.  "When  one 
of  the  joints  is  painful,  and  there  is  much 
tenderness  of  the  affected  part,  it  will 
commonly  be  found  that  passive  move- 
ments or  even  succussion  of  the  limb  may 
be  borne  without  complaint,  whereas  even 
gentle  pressure  of  the  skin  is'  descril)ed  as 
" agonizing  in  the  extreme." 

There  are  other  sensations  of  which 
much  is  heard  that  do  not  fall  into  any  of 
the  foregoing  catagories.  The  processes 
of  ordinary  life,  which  in  health  are 
unfelt,  become  sensible,  and  sometimes 
painfully  so,  to  the  hysteric  patient.  She 
reels  the  want  of  breath,  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  intestinal  movements,  the  pro- 
cesses of  micturition  and  defecation,  and 
those  of  sexual  intercourse  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree,  and  in  a  distressing  man- 
ner. She  feels  "short  of  breath,"  al- 
though there  is  no  actual  acceleration  of 
the  respiratory  movements;  "palpita- 
tion," although  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
normal ;  rolling  and  rumbling  movements, 
when  such  are  not  perceptible  to  tlie  phy- 
sician; and  distress  or  difficulty  in  re- 
lieving either  the  bladder  or  the  rectum, 
when  there  is  no  physical  disturbance  of 
Buch  processes.  Sexual  intercourse  is 
sometimes  quite  impossible  from  some 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  vulva  or  spas- 
modic action  of  the  sphincter  vaginte, 
neither  of  which  can  be  detected  on  ex- 


tient  cannot  swallow,  and  which  she  feels 
will  "  choke"  her.  Anything  round  the 
neck  is  intolerable  ;  she  feels  as  if  "  some- 
thing were  tight  there,"  although  there 
may  be  nothing  present  in  the  form  of 
dress ;  she  makes  constant  attempts  to 
swallow,  but  the  "  lump  will  not  move ;" 
and  these  discomforts  are  exaggerated  by 
sobbing  eflbrts  which  very  flrequently  at- 
tend them.  Sometimes  the  patient  puts 
her  finger  in  her  throat  to  cause  vomiting, 
that  she  may  "  bring  it  up  ;"  sometimes 
she  drinks  largely  to°'push  it  down  ;"  but 
in  spite  of  both  classes  of  effort  the  lump 
remains.  Children  when  about  to  cty 
know  what  the  feeling  is,  and  probably  it 
is  of  the  same  nature  in  the  adult. 

Diminished  sensibility,  and  even  actual 
aneesthesia  of  certain  localities,  may  also 
be  found.  Aneesthesia  may  exist  over 
the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  may  extend  to  the 
deeper  tissues,  to  the  muscles,'  and  even 
to  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  It  most 
commonly  follows  an  hysteric  paroxysm, 
but  it  may  be  met  with  when  no  such 
seizure  has  taken  place.  Commonly  it  is 
limited  to  certain  parts,  such  as  the  back 
of  the  hand  or  foot,  but  it  may  be  para- 
plegic or  hemiplegic  in  its  distribution,  or 
may  be  found  along  the  course  of  one  or 
more  intercostal  nerves,  and  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose  or  mouth. 
The  temperature  of  antesthetic  limbs  is 
sometimes  reduced.  It  is  a  rare  event  in 
any  locality,  but  it  ha.«  existed  in  several 
cases  that  I  have  seen  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vulva  and  vagina  ;  the 
aneesthesia  in  these  instances  having  been 
absolute,  and  that  in  highly  hysterical, 
married  women,  who  had  borne  and  were 
still  bearing  children.  Probably,  anees- 
thesia is  the  cause  of  occasional  retention 
of  the  urine  and  of  the  feeces  in  hysterical 
patients,  as  either  bladder  or  rectum  may 
be  found  sometimes  enormously  distended 
without  the  patient  being  aware  of  any 
other  discomfort  than  that  occasioned  by 
the  swelling.  Loss  of  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  and  taste  also  sometimes 
occur  as  phases  of  hysteric  aneesthesia. 
[Following  Piorry,  Macario  and  Gendrin 
m  France,  and  Szokalsky  in  Germany, 
Briquet,  Charcot,  Westphal,  and  others 
have  of  late  years  made  an   extended 
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sach  a  case  analgesia  (insensibility  to  pain) 
may  exist,  and  yet  heat  and  cold  may  be 
perceived  and  discerned ;  or,  instead, 
thermo^iTUEStheaia,  insensibility  to  tem- 
perature, without  perfect  analgesia. 

The  anesthetic  side  of  the  body  is  apt 
to  be  pale  and  cold ;  ansemic  or  ischsemlc. 
Sometimes  very  little  blood  will  flow, 
even  from  a  wound.  Charcot  supposes 
that  possibly  the  story  that,  in  the  ''  Con- 
vulsionnaires"  of  Saint  Medard,  no  blood 
followed  when  they  were  struck  with  a 
Bword,  may  meet  with  a  partial  explana- 
tion in  this  way. 

Affections  of  the  special  senses  not  un- 
frequently  accompany  that  of  the  sur&ce 
of  the  anaesthetic  side.  I  remember  in 
my  own  practice  the  case  of  a  girl  who, 
for  several  months,  was  totally  blind  in 
one  eye,  and  then,  recovering  sight  upon 
that  side,  the  other  eye  became  blind ; 
this,  too,  being  followed  by  recovery.' 
GralezowE^i  has  called  attention  to  Hys- 
terical achromatopsia,  color-blindness,  as 
occurring  upon  one  side;  especially  the 
kit. 

Charcot  points  out  that  hemianaeathesia 
is  commonly  attended  by  ovarian  hyper- 
a-sthesia  of  the  opposite  side.  If  loss  of 
muscular  power,  or  contraction  of  the 
limbs  occurs,  it  is  upon  the  same  side  as 
the  hemianeesthesia. 

As  a  i»irt  of  the  medical  history  of 
Hysteria,  it  is  proper  to  mention  in  this 
place  some  &cts  in  connection  with  the 
recent  use  of  metalloscopy  and  tnetallo- 
therapy.  Dr.  Burq,  a  French  physician, 
obtamed,  in  1876j  the  appointment  by  the 
Societe  de  Biologic,  of  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Dra,  Charcot,  Luys,  and  Du- 
montpallier,  to  examine  into  his  asserted 
observations.  These  were  to  the  effect 
OmXj  in  patients  having  hysterical  antes- 
thesia,  the  internal  use,  ^and  external  ap- 
plication of  certain  metals,  different  for 
different  patients,  had  a  remarkable  power 
in  restoring  sensibility.  The  commission 
not  only  confirmed  these  statements  (at 
least  concerning  the  external  contact  of 
metals)j  but  also  discovered  that,  when, 
in  hemianeesthesia,  the  sensibility  of  the 
affected  side  was  restored,  a  transfer  of 
aiuesthesia  occurred,  to  the  sound  side. 
ReijTiard,  Magnan,  Westphal,  and  Adam- 
Mevricz  essentially  confirmed  these  re- 
sults ;  and  Charcot  exhibited,  in  August, 
1878,  at  the  Salp6triere,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  them,  to  Profs.  Virchow, 
Grainger  Stewart,  Liebreich,  Ray  Lan- 
kester,  Broadbent,  and  other  distinguished 
medical  men.* 

Besides  simple  metals,  magnets  and 
galrano-electric  spirals  have  wen  found 
to  have  similar  influences.    Some  of  the 

['  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  O.  C.  Harlan,  Phila. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  August  12,  1876.] 
[•  British  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  12, 1878.] 


observers  are  inclined  to  refer  the  action 
in  all  cases  to  the  effects  of  galvanic  cur- 
rents ;  but  no  satis&ctory  explanation 
has  yet  been  agreed  upon.  In  reading 
such  accoimts  at  a  distance,  the  most  na- 
tural suggestion  would  seem  to  be,  that, 
as  the  events  described  take  place  in  hys- 
terical patients,  the  elements  of  imagina- 
tion and  simulation  maA^  play  a  large  part 
in  their  production.  Yet  the  evidence  of 
those  who  have  witnessed,  and  in  great 
degree,  confirmed  them,  entitles  them  to 
attentive  study  and  record,  while  await- 
ing the  final  decision  of  science  in  regard 
to  them.  Farther  reference  to  some  of 
the  same  facts  will  be  made  in  the  article 
on  Hystero-epilepsy  in  this  volume. — H.] 

Motorial  GondMion. — In  health  there 
are  different  kinds  of  movements  which 
the  muscular  system  exhibits  ;  some  are 
voluntary,  others  depend  upon  idea,  a 
third  group  upon  emotion,  a  fourth  upon 
sensation,  and  a  fifth  upon  impressions 
which  are  not  felt.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  certain  relation  between  these  which  is 
characteristic  of  health,  but  either  of 
them  may  be  so  altered  as  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  well-being,  and  constitute  or 
exhibit  either  derangement  or  disease. 
In  Hysteria  the  normal  relation  is  per- 
verted, and  there  is  an  excess  of  the  in- 
voluntary motility,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  volitional ;  the  former  overrides  the 
latter :  and  not  only  so,  but  the  particular 
elements  of  the  former  display  their 
powers  in  an  altered  ratio  ;  sensational 
movements  are  not  in  due  relation  to 
emotional,  nor  are  the  latter  to  those  of 
idea.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  ac- 
quires the  ascendency,  and  exhibits  the 
most  marked  phenomena. 

Involuntary  muscular  activity  may  be 
increased  in  regard  of  either  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  called  into  exercise,  or 
the  force  and  persistence  of  its  display. 
If  these  involuntary  movements  be  placed 
in  the  following  order — ideational,  emo- 
tional, sensational,  reflective,  and  organic 
— it  will  be  found  generally  true  that  the 
increased  readiness  of  action  is  found  at 
its  maximum  in  the  first,  whereas  aug- 
mented force  and  persistence  of  action 
are  observed  most  distinctly  in  the  last ; 
and  that  the  two  kinds  of  alteration  di- 
minish in  passing  from  either  one  of  these 
extremes  towards  the  other. 

Voluntary  movements  are  sluggish,  the 
patient  often  lying  about  on  sofas,  or  in 
bed,  and  saying  that  she  is  quite  incapable 
I  of  doing  this  or  that.  Irrational  movc- 
'  ments  are  in  excess  ;  and,  under  the  influ- 
I  ence  of  morbid  "notions,"  gestures  may 
I  be  assumed,  and  sundry  physical  efforto 

Eerformed  which  transcend  the  powers  of 
ealth.  All  the  emotional  movements 
are  exaggerated ;  the  individual  laughs, 
cries,  and  makes  grimaces  of  the  most 
distressing  kind,  and  manages  often  to  do 
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that  which  she  could  not  do  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Sensatioaal  movements  are  in  excess : 
the  brows  are  knit  and  the  eyelids  con- 
tracted upon  the  approach  of  light ;  there 
is  starting  and  tremor  upon  the  occurrence 
of  any  sudden  sound  or  jar ;  there  is  vio- 
lent spasm  upon  the  production  of  any 
pain ;  and  this  often  without  any  real 
exaggeration  or  sensibility.  Beflex  mo- 
tility is  greatly  increased  and  perverted, 
so  that  spasms  arise  from  "irritations" 
which  in  health  would  I)e  passed  by  unno- 
ticed ;  and  numberless  movements,  of 
momentary  duration  and  varied  locality, 
occur  in  relation  to  impressions  which  are 
c^uite  inadequate  to  produce  them  in  the 
normal  state.  Other  muscular  actions, 
tonic  or  persistent,  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  which  differ  from  the  reflex 
in  the  fact  of  their  permanence,  and  must 
be  referred  to  some  induced  change  in 
the  nervous  centres.  Of  these,  histrionic 
spasm,  cramps,  and  long-continued  spasms 
in  the  limbs  or  elsewhere,  afford  the  most 
frequent  examples.  These  tonic  spasms 
are  not  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  they  may  affect  the  pharynx,  the 
(esophagus,  the  stomach,  or  the  intestines; 
causing  difficulty  of  swallowing  or  breath- 
ing, vomiting  movements,  strange  noises, 
eructations,  hiccup,  borborygmi,  and  grip- 
ing pains. 

But  besides  the  alterations  mentioned, 
there  is  another  kind  which  is  less  com- 
mon, but  of  more  serious  character,  viz., 
paralysis.  Loss  of  power  usually  occurs  as 
the  seque  lof  an  hysteric  paroxysm,  but  it 
may  sometimes  take  place  spontaneously 

M.  Landouzy'  states  that,  in  47  cases 
of  hysteric  paralysis,  the  distribution  of 
the  symptoms  was  as  follows : — 

General  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  3 

"             "         of  sensation    ....  2 

Complete  left  hemiplegia 8 

Complete  hemiplegia,  side  being  doubtful  6 

Paraplegia 9 

Partial  paralysis 19 

TTsnally  only  one  extremity  is  involved, 
sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  limb ;  but  in 
many  instances  there  may  be  what  is 
roughly  termed  "hemiplegia."  In  the 
latter  case  the  fiice  and  tongue  are  rarely 
affected,  and  the  paralysis  is  incomplete ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  partly  paralyzed  leg 
is  not  like  that  of  an  ordinary  hemiplegic 
individual.  Dr.  Todd  says  that  the  patient 


noticed,  viz.,  the  absence  of  any  special 
paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
toes.  If  an  ordinary  hemiplegic  patient 
be  made  to  walk,  it  is  seen  that  on  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  foot  fhmi  the  ground 
the  toes  droop  and  the  leg  is  circumducted; 
but  the  hysteric  patient  does  what  the 
healthy  person  cannot  help  doing,  except 
by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will, — when  mak- 
ing the  attempt  to  walk,  she  causes  an 
elevation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  time  of 
endeavoring  to  move  the  foot  forwards. 
The  paralytic  patient  looks  at  his  feet, 
the  hysteric  patient  looks  at  her  observers. 
The  electric  irritability  persists  in  the 
palsied  limb,  and  its  nutrition  does  not 
become  affected ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
diminished  sensibility  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent ;  it  is  at  other  times  normal,  and  in 
some  cases  notably  increased.  Occasion- 
ally the  electric  contractility  and  sensi- 
bility are  both  diminished  or  abolished. 
Paraplegia  is  a  form  of  malady  sometimes 
witnessed,  and  patients  suffering  in  such 
manner  may  keep  their  beds,  or  leave 
them  only  to  exhibit  a  most  curious  mode 
of  progression,  or  a  series  of  falls  which 
are  quite  unlike  those  arising  ironi  or^nic 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  At  this  time  I 
have  under  my  care  two  cases  of  hysterical 
paraplegia,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
almost  precisely  similar.  The  limbs  are 
well  nourished,  there  is  perfect  electric 
contractility  and  sensibility ;  the  patients 
when  lying  in  bed  can  elevate  their 
limbs,  separately  or  together,  to  any 
height  that  is  required ;  they  can  move 
all  the  toes,  and  cutaneous  sensibility  is 
intact :  but  if  they  attempt  to  walk,  their 
legs  appear  to  be  no  stronger  than  pieces 
of  wet  paper,  and  they  tumble  down  and 
bruise  themselves  in  various  quarters. 
What,  however,  is  peculiar  in  the  attempt 
at  walking  is  this,  that  no  amount  of  help, 
such  as  a  strong  arm  on  either  side,  pre- 
vents the  staggering  and  falling,  but  the 
patients  tumble  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  then  recover 
themselves  without  help.  An  ataxic  pa- 
tient would  walk,  comparatively  speaking, 
well  with  such  assistance ;  a  really  para- 
plegic patient  could  not  so  recover  the 
upnght  position.  Where  paraplegia  has 
been  due  to  hysteria,  I  have  not  found  loss 
of  power  over  the  expulsors  or  the  sphinc- 
ters of  either  rectum  or  bladder ;  although 
it  often  happens  that  the  latter  exists  with- 
out the  former.    Gleneral  paralysis  is  ex- 
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Bome  other  secretion,  afford  farther  illus- 
trations of  disturbance  in  that  portion  of 
tiie  nervous  system  wliich  is  related  to  . 
tiie  control  of  blood-supply. 

The  Oeneral  symptoms  in  Hysteria,  or 
those  outside  the  nervous  system,  are  not 
distinctive  in  their  character.  Ususdly 
the  patient  is  not  in  robust  health  ;  there 
is  some  pallor,  and  failure  of  nutrition ; 
or  there  may  be  a  great  tendency  to  de- 
posit of  adipose  tissue.  Sometimes  there 
IS  a  condition  of  habitual  ill-health,  or 
delicacy ;  digestion  is  impaired,  or  the 
uterine  functions  are  irregular,  or  there  is 
some  constant,  but  more  or  less  indefinite, 
grievance  in  the  head,  thorax,  or  abdo- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  of  Hysteria  in  which  the  general 
health  is  good ;  the  patient  eats,  drin^, 
sleeps,  feeb,  and  is  "  well." 

^Numbers  complain  of  nausea,  and  eruc- 
tations, or  vomiting  ;  but  in  many  cases 
these  symptoms  have  been  entirely  due  to 
errors,  and  even  absurdities  of  diet,  and 
in  not  a  few  to  excess  of  stimulants.  It 
is  by  no  means  rare  for  hysterical  people 
to  ''take  to  drinking."  Alcohol  relieves 
them  for  a  time ;  is  often  recommended 
by  medical  advisers;  the  patients  know 
its  power  to  diminish  their  passing  dis- 
comforts, and  push,  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  their  recourse  to  its  aid.  Flatu- 
lence and  borborygmi  of  the  intestines 
are  common  enough ;  and  so  are  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  syncopal  feelings,  and 
dyspnoea — the  last,  however,  without  any 
notable  change  in  the  ratio  of  respiration 
to  pulse.  Laree  quantities  of  pale,  lim- 
pid urine,  of  low  specific  gravity,  are 
passed  ;  but  this  is  also  true  of  epilepsy 
and  of  many  other  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  With  regard  to  affections  of  the 
generative  organs,'  there  is  great  discrep- 
ancy of  oi)inion.  Landouzy  states  that 
in  twenty-six,  of  twenty-seven  cases,  there 
was  some  abnormal  condition ;'  andj  fur- 
ther, that  of  sixty-seven  cases  of  Hyste- 
ria, the  symptoms  coincided  with  material 
alterations  of  the  generative  apparatus  in 
fifty-eight,  and  that  in  nineteen  cases  the 
Hysteria  was  cured  after  the  removal  of 
the  genital  affection  :"  but  it  is,  so  far  as 
my  experience  extends,  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  to  find  any  definite  malady, 
or  indeed  definite  complaint,  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  while  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
there  has  been  absolute  health  in  all 
particulars  relating  to  the  reproductive 
organs.* 

•  Trait«,  p.  171.        «  Op.  oit.  p.  174. 

»  Niemeyer  says:  "Unterden  Krankheiten 


When  men  have  presented  hysterical 
symptoms,  there  have  always  been,  in  my 
practice,  considerable  deterioration  of  the 
general  health,  an  impaired  nutrition, 
and  a  feeble  circulation,  with  exhausted 
brain. 

(b)  Pakoxtshai.  Stxptoms. — The  at- 
tacks of  hysteric  convulsion  do  not  pass 
through  stages  that  can  be  defined,  like 
those  of  epilepsy,  to  which  they  some- 
times bear  a  rude  resemblance.  They 
differ  widely  in  degree  of  intensity,  but 
have  a  general  similitude  inter  se,  and  can 
lurely  be  mistaken  in  either  their  slighter 
or  severer  form.  When  slight,  they  are 
but  an  exaggeration  of  the  interpkroxr 
ysmal  state ;  when  severe,  they  have  been 
confounded  with  certain  grave  diseases. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the 
description  of  a  severe  attack :  A  patient 
is  talking  vehemently,  often  unreason- 
ably, and  is  agitated  in  manner ;  she  is 
crying  or  laughing,  or  both,  and  perhaps 
apologizing  for  or  lamenting  her  weak- 
ness ;  friends  are  either  scolding  or  con- 
doling, and  sometimes  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of^both  modes  of  domestic  treatment ; 
some  real  or  imaginary  grievance  is  upper- 
most in  the  mind  and  the  conversation, 
and  is  not  "met"  or  removed  by  the  en- 
deavors of  the  fHends.  Suddenly  the 
patient  gives  a  scream,  or  makes  a  splut- 
tering noise,  appears  to  lose  voluntary 
power  and  self-control ;  she  falls  down 
with  snorting  breathing,  and  a  quasi- 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  and  the  trunk.  She  makes 
hideous  grimaces  and  outrageous  noises, 
throws  her  limbs  about  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  utters  incoherent  sentences, 
adopts  histrionic  attitudes  ;  complains  or 
her  throat  and  stomach,  and  breathing ; 
appears  exhausted,  or  faint,  and  some- 
times stupefied ;  occasionally  she  seems  to 
lose  her  consciousness,  and  then,  after  a 
fit  of  "crying,"  to  be  "herself  again." 
The  whole  paroxysm  may  last  for  a  few 
moments  only,  but  more  commonly  it  is 
of  much  longer  duration ;  a  numoer  of 
absurd  gesticulations  and  irregular  con- 
vulsive movements  lasting  from  a  few 
minutes  to  three  or  four  hours,  after  which 
the  patient  seems  worn  out,  and  falls 
asleep. 

These  points  maybe  observed  during 
the  attack :  There  is  rarely  absolute  or 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness ;  the  patient 
does  not  fell  in  such  manner  as  to  hurt 
herself,  or  tear  her  clothes ;  there  is  some- 
body near  who  shall  see  the  phenomenon ; 
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solute  loss  of  sense  or  of  perception ;  there 
is  not  the  hideous  distortion  of  feature 
observed  in  epilepsy,  nor  is  there  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  the  eyelids  may 
quiver,  and  the  eyeballs  may  be  turned 
up,  but  there  is  no  divergent  strabismus, 
nor  is  there  the  wide-open  eye.  Ex- 
amined carefully,  the  physician  may  ob- 
serve that  the  patient  not  only  sees,  but 
looks ;  the  eyes  are  often  definitely  turned 
towards  objects  or  persons  standing  near, 
and  then  rolled  up  again  towaras  the 
forehead :  there  is  no  bitten  ton^e,  al- 
though there  may  be  much  foaming  and 
spluttering  with  the  mouth  :  the  breath- 
ing is  tumultuous  and  noisw,  but  there  is 
no  such  absolute  arrest  of^  respiration  ns 
to  cause  asphyxia ;  and  the  irregular 
movements  and  noises  that  accompany 
the  labored  breathing  may  often  be  seen 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  lips.  The  attacks 
last  for  an  indeQnite  time,  are  followed  by 
much  apparent  exhaustion,  but  not  by 
real  stupor. 

Wherever  the  attacks  pass  beyond  the 
description  here  given,  it  is  probable  that 
something  more  than  mere  Hysteria  ex- 
ists, and  tlmt  the  case  borders  upon  the 
much  more  severe  ailment  known  as  epi- 
lepsy. In  a  few  patients  the  two  diseases 
coexist,  and  then  the  attacks  bear  some 
of  the  characters  common  to  the  two  ele- 
ments ;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Carter,  in  an  interesting 
book,'  has  described  the  hysteric  paroxysm 
under  tliree  phases,  giving  to  them  the 
terms  "primanr,"  "secondary,"  and 
"  tertiary ;"  implving  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  attack  is  quite  involuntary, 
and  is  the  product  of  violent  emotion ; 
that  in  the  second  it  is  reproduced  by 
association  of  ideas ;  and  that  in  the  third 
it  is  deliberately  "got  up"  by  the  patient. 
There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  these 
phrases,  as  I  am  sure  that  in  many  in- 
stances all  that  can  be  said  of  any  of  the 
tertiar)'  paroxysms  may  be  affirmed  with 
equal  accuracy  of  the  very  first  attack. 

Hysterical  Mania  sometimes  appears 
after  an  attack,  and  its  features  resolve 
themselves  into  an  exaggeration  of  the 
condition  already  described  as  the  "  hys- 
teric state."  The  patient  is  unmanage- 
able, sometimes  mischievous,  and  very 
often  highly  abusive;  but  generally  is 
merely  loquacious,  unreasonable,  and  de- 
monstrative in  regard  of  emotion,  and  the 
attack  speedily  subsides  under  judicious 
treatment.  It,  however,  exhibits  a  great 
tendency  to  recur  ;  and  hysteric  patients 
sometimes  become,  for  a  time,  maniacal 
without  going  through  a  paroxysm  of 
convulsion. 

'  On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Hys- 
teria, p.  43. 


Sypoehondria4Ml  B3rinptoms  are  met 
with,  and  are  by  no  means  rare,  in  cases 
of  Hysteria ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  diseases. 

Pathologt. — Anatomical  mvestiga- 
tion  has  failed  to  show  the  presence  ot 
any  organic  lesion  which  is  either  bo  con- 
stant or  so  prevalent  in  Hysteria,  that  it 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  its  cause. 
Pathological  examination  has  been  equal- 
ly unsuccessful  in  its  attempts  to  explain 
toe  disease  by  a  reference  to  the  disturbed 
function  of  any  one  set  of  organs.  It  is 
common  to  find  some  derangement  of  the 
digestive,  the  assimilative,  or  of  the  re- 
productive systems ;  but  these  mar  exist 
without  Hysteria ;  and  vice  versa,  that 
disease  may  be  present  when  those  bodily 
functions  are  healthily  performed.  There 
is,  however,  one  thing  common  to  all  cases 
of  Hysteria,  and  that  is  a  perturbed  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system.  The  essen- 
tial character  of  this  morbid  state  is  an 
exaggeration  of  involuntary  motility,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  will ;  the 
emotional,  sensational,  and  reflex  move- 
ments are  in  excess,  while  the  voluntary 
are  defective.  The  outcome  of  such  a 
condition  is  seen  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
hysteric  patient.  The  will  is  determined 
by  anything  rather  than  by  judgment, 
while  ideas,  feelings,  and  fancies  exert  an 
undue  influence.  Sensations  are  often 
morbidly  acute,  are  uncorrected  by  any 
careful  discrimination,  and  thus  they  in- 
crease the  eviL  Reflex  movements,  wliich 
in  health  are  under  some  control,  are  not 
only  exaggerated  in  their  individual  in- 
tensity, as  a  part  of  the  hysteric  state, 
but,  from  the  weakness  of  volition,  are 
allowed  to  run  such  riot  that  they  pass 
beyond  all  bounds  of  healthy  influence. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
hysteric  condition  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  earUest  period  of  decay, 
whether  that  be  the  result  of  age  or  of 
degeneration  from  disease.  Hysterical 
symptoms  are  common  enough  in  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  also  during  the 
course  of,  or  convalescence  from,  exhaust- 
ing diseases.  They  may  break  out  sud- 
denly, from  a  loss  of  blood,  of  food,  or  of 
rest,  and  they  may  occur  as  the  immedi- 
ate sequel  of  some  violent  shock,  mental, 
moral,  or  corporeal.  "Whatever  weakens 
the  individual  generally  may  bring  aboat 
this  state  of  nervous  disturbance,  may 
alter  the  relations  of  the  several  nervous 
functions  ;  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
pathology  of  Hysteria,  a  disease  which  is 
more  closely  associated  with  affections  of 
the  nervous  system  than  with  those  of  the 
generative  organs,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  latter  niav  and  do  exert 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  former. 

The  hysteric  state  is  essentially  one  of 
mental  perturbation ;  and  it  is  brought 
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into  existence,  if  not  inherited,  by  those 
conditions  which  are  the  most  active  in 
producing  disorder  of  the  mind :  in  the 
male  sex  by  worry,  anxiety,  over-work, 
late  hours,  accidental  injuries,  and  dissi- 
pation ;  in  the  female  sex  by  vexatious 
emotions,  want  of  sympathy  or  success, 
diiiappointed  and  concealed  affection, 
irant  of  occupation,  fear,  and  morbid  con- 
ditions, or  supposed  morbid  conditions,  of 
the  reproductive  system.  The  latter  are 
sometimes  the  coincidents,  but  I  believe 
much  more  commonly  the  effects  of  Hys- 
teria tlian  its  cause.  Their  relation  is  by 
DO  means  constant  in  existence,  and  is 
most  variable  in  kind. 

It  would  appear  that  the  nutrition  of 
the  whole  nervous  system  is  changed,  but 
that  the  change  is  of  such  kind  that  it 
passes  beyond  our  power  of  recognition, 
except  in  its  physiological  or  pathological 
effects.  We  cannot  see  degeneration  of 
ti^jsue  here,  or  too  rapid  a  metamorphosis 
there ;  but  we  can  witness  the  effects  of 
such  morbid  processes,  in  movement,  in 
secretion,  and  nutrition,  and  we  can  ob- 
serve some  of  the  ulterior  results  of  such 
changes,  in  emotion  and  sensation. 

The  induences  exerted  by  emotion  upon 
secretion  and  nutrition  luive  been  well 
shown,  in  their  relation  to  Hysteria,  by 
Mr.  Carter,'  and  the  inter-relations  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  life  have  been 
very  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Hovell  in  a  more 
recent  publication  ;»  but  the  primary  fact 
in  that  condition  which  we  term  Hysteria, 
would  seem  to  lie  behind  all  that  is  refer- 
red to  in  these  considerations,  and  to  con- 
sist in  that  special  morbid  change  of  the 
nervous  centres,  which  either  gives  to 
emotion  an  undue  influence,  or  removes 
the  limitations  of  its  action.  There  are 
divers  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  but  there  is  one  link  at  which,  in 
fixing  upon  the  pathologv  of  Hysteria,  we 
must  stop  and  say  —  all  behind  this  is 
cause,  all  beyond  it  is  symptom  or  effect ; 
here  is  the  one  point  which  determines 


'  Op.  cit.  p.  5  e<  seg. 

•  Medicine  and  Psychology,  p.  56,  &c.  The 
gist  of  Mr.  Hovell's  argument  lies  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "  The  nutrition  of  the  body 
is  not  affected,  mental  power  is  not  impaired, 
althoagh  it  may  be  suspended,  innervation 
i<  deranged,  for  the  generation  of  nerve  power 
is  feeble,  and  its  distribution  is  irregular ; 
but  it  is  the  sympathetic,  the  vaso-motory 
system,  the  moral  power,  that  is  at  fault: 
either  from  exhaustion  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  sensori-motor  centres,  or  be- 
eaase,  perhaps  most  frequently,  the  purposes 
of  life  are  in  some  respects  disappointed,  and 
the  paresis  of  disappointment  not  only  saps 
the  strength,  but,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
brings  low  the  nervous  system,  also  renders 
it  peculiarly  liable  to  irritable  excitability 
Irom  opposing  and  aggravating  causes."  P. 
70,  op.  cit. 
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the  hysteric  result.  TJp  to  this  link  we 
find  the  causes  of  chorea,  of  epilepsy,  and 
of  insanity,  together  with  and  identical 
with  tho»e  of  listeria  ;  beyond  it  we  find 
neither  chorea,  epilepsy,  nor  insanity,  but 
what  we  term  Hysteria :  in  that  luik, 
therefore,  we  must  seek  for  and  find,  it 
we  can,  the  essential  ikct  of  the  disease. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  have  found  it ;  still 
we  are  much  nearer  its  discovery  than  we 
were  fifty  years  ago :  but  I  think  it  better 
to  state,  in  general  terms,  wherein  this 
morbid  condition  lies,  than  to  lose  si^ht 
of  that  point,  by  regarding  some  outlying 
facts,  and  attaching  undue  importance  to 
certain  frequent  lines  of  apparent  causa- 
tion and  effect.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  vaso-motor  or  sympathetic 
system  of  nerve-fibrea  is  primarily  at 
fault ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  appears 
that  the  secretions  ana  the  general  nutri- 
tion are  late  in  suffering ;  and  that  the 
earliest  departure  from  health  is  to  be 
found  in  the  disturbed  balance  of  mental 
and  emotional  operations.  If  it  be  held 
that  every  change  in  every  organ  and 
every  function  is,  more  or  less  directly, 
determined  by  a  change  in  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  Hysteria  may  be  driven  theoreti- 
cally into  this  "sympathetic"  comer; 
but,  when  it  is  made  to  go  there,  it  will 
find  itself  in  company  with  almost  every 
ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir — with  tubercle 
and  corns,  with  cancer  and  ataxy.  If  tlie 
"  vaso-motor  system"  furnishes  the  agency 
by  which  all  departures  from  health  find 
their  expression,  we  have  yet  to  discover 
the  nature  and  cause  of  those  special 
changes  in  its  action  which  lead  to  these 
particular  results. 

The  most  general  expression  that  we 
can  give  to  the  pathology  of  the  hysteric 
state  is,  perhaps,  this,  that  it  is  a  malnu- 
trition of  the  nervous  system,  so  distri- 
buted that  its  higher  functions  are  rela- 
tively impaired  and  subordinated  to  the 
lower — that  there  is  diminished  power  of 
the  former  and  increased  activity  of  the 
latter. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  health,  there 
are  numberless  processes  which  are  quite 
familiar  to  the  mind,  but  which  appear 
very  strange  when  described  in  technical 
language.  A  physiological  or  pathological 
discovery  is  sometimes  nothing  more  than 
the  translation  into  scientific  terms  of  a 
"well-known  saw  ;"  and  what  may  now 
be  said  upon  the  pathology  of  Hysteria  is 
little  more  than  such  translation.  Slight 
emotional  excitement,  such  as  shyness, 
trifling  vexation,  or  moderate  pleasure, 
may  flush  the  face,  quiver  the  lip,  and 
make  the  breathing  "  panting ;"  strong 
emotion,  such  as  terror,  intense  anger,  or 
disgust,  may  blanch  the  cheek,  fix  the 
jaw,  parch  the  mouth,  and  hold  the  breath. 
Moderate  distress  may  "find  relief  in 
tears ;"  but  when  grief  is  deepest  the  eyes 
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are  dry.  The  postures  of  the  various 
emotions  are  known,  and  have  been 
studies  for  the  artist  in  marble  or  on  can- 
vas, and  for  the  actor  on  the  stage.  If 
we  express  this  physiologically,  we  say 
that  emotions  lead  through  certain  nerve- 
tracks  to  the  contraction  or  elongation  of 
some  muscular  fibres ;  that  the  vessels  are 
dilated  in  the  one  instance,  so  that  more 
blood  than  usual  passes  through  the  or- 
gans ;  and  are  diminished  in  the  other,  so 
that  the  circulation  is  arrested ;  in  the 
former,  occasioning  an  excess  of  secretion, 
in  the  latter,  a  defect :  that  the  muscles 
are  spasmodically  fixed  in  one  condition, 
and  in  another  are  relaxed ;  but  what  we 
want  to  know  is  the  primary  iact  leading 
to  such  changes,  when  they  are  unusual 
in  degree  or  persistence,  and  morbid  in 
kind. 

Some  individuals,  we  say,  have  more 
"  control  over  themselves, "  or  more  "pre- 
sence of  mind, ' '  than  others;  that  A  never 
shows  what  he  feels,  while  B  never  hides, 
and  never  can  hide,  anything ;  and  if  we 
translate  this  into  technical  phraseology, 
it  is  but  to  say  that  the  one  is  of  "  phleg- 
matic," and  the  other  of  "nervous  tem- 
perament ;"  that  A  is  a  stolid,  resolute 
individual,  and  tbatB  is  somewhat  "  hys- 
teric  ;■"  but  here  again  we  do  but  throw 
the  question  one  step  backward. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  "  it  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back ;"  and  if  we  put  this  into 
other  terms,  it  often  means  but  this — that 
an  individual  has  for  a  long  time  gone  on 
bearing  what  was  too  much  to  bear  heal- 
thily, that  he  has  struggled  against  it, 
and  by  forced  effort  has  made  everything 
appear  qnite  tolerable  or  even  easy ;  but 
at  last  he  "breaks  down"  from  some 
"shock,"  and  then  all  the  "wear  and 
tear"  comes  out,  and  friends  see  that  he 
had  done  or  borne  far  too  much  before. 
Sometimes  what  is  held  to  be  "  shock"  is 
a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  rough 
handling  that  had  been  previously  en- 
dured without  complaint ;  it  is  simply  be- 
cause it,  a  mere  "straw,"  fell  upon  the 
already  overburdened  soul  that  the  great 
crash  came,  and  that  then — all  power  of 
jresistance  being  gone,  the  "back  broken," 
as  it  were — the  orave  sufferer  was  pros- 
trate, crushed,  gave  way,  and  the  pent-up 
tide  he  had  kept  back  so  sternly  broke 
through  destructively. 

In  some  there  is  weakness  at  the  out- 
set, congenital,  or  acquired ;  in  others 
there  is  weakness,  but  it  is  induced  by 
long  patience,  vexation,  care,  or  trouble. 


we  shall  see  that  all  the  facts  point  in  one 
direction  ;  if  we  look  to  the  symptoms,  we 
shall  see  that  they  are  partially  explained. 
In  the  female  sex,  at  certam  ages  and 
under  certain  conditions.  Hysteria  is  most 
commoHj  for  it  is  but  an  exaggeration  of 
that  which  constitutes  the  normal  cha- 
racteristics of  that  sex  ;  in  the  male  sex 
it  is  met  with  when  circumstances  have 
gradually  converted  males  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  sex;  u  e.,when  emotions 
have  been  so  played  -upon  that  they  liave, 
at  last,  broken  through  the  force  of  resist- 
ance, which  held  out  for  a  long  time 
bravely,  but  at  length  gave  way. 

The  essential  fact  of  Hysteria,  then,  is 
the  distorted  balance  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  power ;  volition  is  defec- 
tive ;  emotional,  sensational,  and  reflex 
activity  are  in  excess  ;  and  this  distortion 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  many  and 
divers  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  position, 
employment,  and  the  like  which  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  section  on  etiol- 
OTf ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  change 
which  is  the  efHcient  cause  of  such  distor- 
tion— t".  e.,  the  primary  physical  fact  in  the 
pathology  of  Hysteria — has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

DiAGKOeiS. — If  the  symptoms  already 
described  be  home  in  mind,  and  the  his- 
tory of  each  case  be  carefully  considered, 
there  is  not  much  diflSculty  in  the  diag- 
nosis. A  physician  called  in  on  an  emer- 
gency may  have,  however,  to  distinguish 
Hysteria  from  several  diseases  which  it 
simulates. 

From  Epilepsy  it  maybe  separated  by 
negative  characters.  There  is  neither 
the  suddenness  of  attack,  the  absolute  loss 
of  consciousness,  the  dilated  pupils,  the 
complete  asphyxia,  the  bitten  tongue,  nor 
the  reckless  injury  of  either  the  person  or 
the  clothes.  The  patient  "looks  about," 
the  attack  lasts  longer,  there  is  much 
sobbing  and  crj'ing,  much  exhaustion,  but 
no  perfect  stupor.  The  interparoxysmal 
state  of  the  hysteric  patient  exhibits  fea- 
tures not  met  with  in  epilepsy,  and  ctoe 
versSi.  [See  HysUro-^pHepsy,  in  this  vol- 
ume.— H.] 

From  various  inflammatory  affections, 
such  as  Peritonitis,  Laryixgitis,  and  Arth- 
ritis, hysterical  symptoms  may  be  distin- 
guished by  a  careful  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer, which  fails  to  show  any  rise  of 
temperature.  Again,  the  tenderness  of 
parts  complained  of  may  be  seen  to  be 
ideal  rather  than  real,  and  to  bear  rela- 
tion to  the  skin  quite  as  much  as,  and 
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chinety_  into  play.  A  laryngoscopic  ex- 
amination will  snow  that  tlie  tliroat  is 
iieftlthy,  or  is  simply  relaxed — tlie  vocal 
cords  being  widely  separated,  and  slight 
effort  being  made  for  their  approximation. 
The  pulse-respiration  ratio  will  further 
show  that  although  the  breathing  may  be 
tumultuous,  there  is  no  real  dyspnoea. 
Phantom  tumors  may  be  removed  by  the 
inhalation  of  chloroiorm,  while  palpation 
aud  percussion  usually  reveal  the  nature 
of  their  constituents. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  nervoM  centres, 
which  are  sometimes  simulated  by  hys- 
teric paralyses  and  aneesthcsise,  may  be 
excluded  by  the  conditions  already  de- 
scribed, when  detailing,  in  the  section  on 
symptoms,  the  mode ottheir  development. 
Csually  the  phenomena  presented  are  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  any  definite 
disease  of  either  the  cerebrum  or  the 
spine ;  the  paralyses  are  imperfect  in  de- 
velopment, vague  in  their  distribution, 
and  changing  in  their  locality ;  they  are 
not  accompanied  by  the  alterations  of 
nutrition,  or  of  electric  contractility  or 
sensibUity  which  are  proper  to  other  af- 
fections ;  and  the  history  of  the  case  will 
n$ually  reveal  their  true  nature.  The 
walk  m  hysteric  paralysis  has  already 
been  described  ;  but  it  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  the  patient  does  not  look 
at  her  feet,  as  those  who  are  ataxic  do, 
but  looks  around  about  her  to  observe  the 
effect  of  her  j)erformance.  The  ataxic  or 
paraplegic  patient  tries  to  walk ;  the  hys- 
teric girl  tries  to  show  that  she  cannot 
use  her  limbs  :  if  the  former  forgets  him- 
selfi  he  falls ;  if  the  latter  forgets  herself, 
she  walks. 

Keuralgia,  when  of  hysteric  origin,  has 
not  the  real  intensity  of  the  genuine  dis- 
use, as  may  be  proved  by  withdrawal  of 
attention.  There  is  also  an  absence  of 
those  ''painful  spots,"  which  are  present 
when  Hysteria  does  not  complicate  the 
case.  The  distribution  of  pain  described 
by  hysteric  patients  is,  moreover,  often 
so  wide  of  all  relation  to  anatomy  and 
physiology,  that  its  true  nature  may  be 
recognized. 

Prognosis.— When  once  established. 
Hysteria  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  this 
is  true  under  all  the  conditions  of  causa- 
tion. The  most  difficult  cases  are  those 
in  which  it  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  a 
constitutional  defect,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  to  cure  the  malady  without 
changing  the  individual,  and  this  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  If  the  hysteric 
babit  be  natural,  or  have  become  a  "sec- 
ond nature"  by  long  existence,  the  prog- 
nosis is  pro  tanto  bad  :  if  it  be  something 
quite  unlike  "  the  former  self,"  or  if  it 
have  been  only  recently  developed,  there 
is  much  room  for  hope.  If  the  cause  ex- 
ist in  the  patient,  t.  e.,  in  the  essential 


features  of  the  individual  character,  com- 
paratively little  can  be  done ;  if  it  lie  in 
external  circumstances,  much  may  be 
done,  provided  that  those  circumstances 
can  be  clmnged.  If  there  be  definite  or- 
ganic disease,  and  this  be  of  such  a  cha- 
racter that  it  is  amenable  to  treatment, 
prognosis  is  so  far  favorable ;  but  if  there 
be  no  such  disease,  and  d,  fortiori  if  the 
general  health  be  good,  the  prognosis  is 
unfavorable. 

Hysteric  symptoms,  such  as  paralysis, 
aphonia,  and  the  like,  are  often  easily  re- 
moved when  they  are  of  recent  origin ; 
but  when  they  have  existed  for  many 
months,  the  prognosis  with  regard  to 
them  is  unfavorable.  It  is  not,  however, 
hopeless  ;  for  in  some  cases,  of  even  many 
years'  duration,  there  has  been  amend- 
ment, and— but  piore  rarely — cure. 

The  prognosis  in  Hysteria  depends, 
therefore,  mainly  upon  these  two  things 
— the  nature  of  the  "cause,"  and  the 
fireedom  with  which  treatment  may  be 
employed.  No  human  being  can  cure, 
the  physician  can  do  but  little  for,  one 
who  IS  bom  hjrsteric ;  t.  e.,  for  one  whose 
disease  is  but  an  exaggeration,  and  some- 
times only  a  slight  exaggeration,  of  her 
habitual,  constitutional  state.  Education 
might  have  accomplished  much  in  child- 
hood, but  often  when  the  physician  is 
called  in,  the  grooves  of  life  are  worn  so 
deeply  that  he  cannot  change  them,  and 
all  that  is  possible  is  to  soften  their  sharp 
edges,  or  to  retard  the  movement  which 
he  can  neither  stop  nor  guide.  In  such 
cases  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  When 
Hysteria  is  an  accident,  is  unlike  the  ear- 
lier promise  of  the  individual,  or  when  it 
is  brought  about  by  long,  and  at  last  un- 
endurable pressure  from  without,  then 
there  is  much  room  for  hope.  When  the 
treatment  of  the  hysteric  patient  is 
cramped  by  the  anxieties  of  friends — 
limited,  in  this  direction,  and  in  that,  by 
frightened,  too  sympathetic,  or  unwise 
relatives — the  prognosis  is  unfavorable; 
but  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
the  physician  can  control  them  all,  much 
hope  may  be  entertained.  Upon  these 
points,  rather  than  upon  the  special  cha- 
racter of  the  symptoms,  the  prognosis 
turns.  When  Ilysteria  is  a  disease,  and 
the  physician  has  given  to  him  a  carte 
blanche  to  treat  it  as  he  deems  best,  the 
patient  may  be  cured :  but  when  it  is  a 
constitutional  peculiarity,  and  the  phy- 
sician is  checked  at  every  turn  by  anxious 
friends,  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  might 
as  well  be  left  alone. 

In  regard  to  all  special  symptoms,  the 
prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  it  is  in 
those  diseases  which  Hysteria  simulates ; 
but  even  here  the  general  principles  just 
stated  are  the  most  trustworthy  guides  in 
our  attempts  to  forecast  the  futm'c. 
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Treatment. — The  old  copy-book  max- 
im, "Prevention  ia  better  than  cure," 
expressca  but  a  small  portion  of  the  truth 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  Uysteria: 
prevention  mi^ht  be  easy ;  cure  is  often 
almost  impossible.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  describe  generally 
the  processes  of  a  healthy  education,  but 
some  things  that  are  special  must  be  said 
with  reganl  to  prophylaxis. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  it  is  highly  important  tliat  its 
earliest  indications  should  be  recognized 
and  combated.  When  there  is  a  tendency 
to  Ilysteria  in  early  life,  these  things  are 
necessary ; — 

1st.  A  strenuous  eflTort  to  draw  the  per- 
son "  out  of  himself,"  or  "  herself,"  and  to 
develop  the  faculty  of  self-control.  This 
should  be  done,  not  as  an  occasional  or 
spasmodic  effort,  but  as  the  business  and 
prevailing  arrangement  of  daily  life  ;  and 
while  it  is  done,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  done,  the  predisposed  person  should  be 
unconscious  of  the  process.  A  child  who 
is  "peculiar,"  disposed  to  be  taciturn, 
loquacious,  "  excited,"  or  unduly  gay ;  or 
who  is  very  readily  "  upset,"  and  is  "  so 
sensitive"  that  parents  and  others  are 
"afraid  to  tell  her"  this  or  that,  "for 
fear  that  it  should  make  her  ill;"— one 
who  is  "  impulsive,"  and  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  herself  without  just  ground ; 
one  who  is  "  shy,"  and  hides  herself;  one 
who  is  morose,  and  who  thinks  herself 
"  misunderstooil ;"  or  one  who  is  retiring, 
and  shuts  herself  out  from  the  sympathy 
she  craves  for;  —  should  be  carefully 
watched,  tended,  and  unconsciously  guid- 
ed away  fix>m  self,  and  into  some  line  of 
feeling,  thought,  and  action,  which  may 
interest  the  mind  without  fatiguing  the 
body.  The  worst  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  that  which  makes  the  patient  know  and 
feel  that  she  is  thought  to  be  "peculiar." 
Sometimes  such  treatment  is  gratifying  to 
her  and  she  likes  it— it  is  easy,  and  it 
"  seems  kind"  to  give  it— but  it  is  radi- 
cally wrong.  Anything  that  looks  like 
harshness,  rigid  discipline  with  a  view  to 
improvement,  or  want  of  sympathy  from 
want  of  "  understanding  her  feelings,"  is 
shrunk  from,  or  resented  by,  the  patient, 
and  is  worse  than  useless.  At  the  same 
time,  all  exhibitions  of  a  want  of  self-con- 
trol should  be  checked,  and  much  of  this 
kind  may  be  done  in  the  nursery,  and  long 
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that  she  is  understood  and  cared  for  ;  and 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  this  object  is 
often  indirect  in  its  operation.  The  mind 
and  the  heart  should  be  engaged  in  some 
healthy  pursuit ;  interest  thould  be  awa^ 
kcned,  and  exercised  in  anything — it  mat- 
ters not  what — outside  the  individual ; 
self  should  be  lost  sight  of,  and  life  made 
usefuL 

2d.  The  bodily  health  should  be  most 
carefully  regarded,  and  this  without  any 
admission  or  appearance  of  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  others.  The  points  that  re- 
quire attention  are  the  following : — {a) 
JJiet,  which  should  be  sufficient,  whole- 
some, and  easy  of  digestion,  avoiding  too 
long  an  interval  between  meals,  and  ob- 
serving an  especial  regularity  in  the  times 
at  which  they  are  taken.  (6)  Btst.  The 
hours  of  sleep  should  be  long,  and  those 
of  rest  or  lying  down  not  too  long.  Hys- 
teric girls,  or  those  who  are  disposed  to 
become  such,  arc  in  the  habit  of  reading 
at  night  and  of  lying  in  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing. Such  habits  should  be  broken, — not 
roughly,  for  the  sake  of  breaking  them, 
and  of  "doing  something  disagreeable,'' 
but — by  supplying  a  reason  and  motive 
for  a  dificrcnt  mode  of  life,  (c)  Eaccrcise 
should  be  taken  regularly,  and  in  the  open 
air,  as  much  as  possible  without  fatl^e  ; 
and  here,  again,  the  exercise  should  nave 
some  other  apparent  object  than  a  mere 
piece  of  tedious  hygiene,  (d)  Becnution 
should  be  ample  and  merry  ;  but  all  such 
things  as  precocious  or  preternatural  ex- 
citements should  be  avoided,  (f)  Study 
should  be  systematic  and  disciplinary,  but 
varied  and  interesting,  and  made  to  sub- 
serve some  purpose  wliich  lies,  obviously, 
outside  of  mere  personal  accomplishment 
or  pleasure.  (/)  The  various  functions 
of  secretion,  excretion,  and  (if  they  have 
commenced)  of  menstnuition,  should  be 
regulated  ;  and  this,  ajrain,  should  be  done, 
as  far  as  possible,  without  any  particular 
notice  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  unhealthy. 

sA.  Some  motive  or  purpose  should  be 
supplied  which  may  give  force,  persistence, 
unity,  and  success  to  the  endeavors  of  the 
patient.  This  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  manage  ;  but  it  is  less  difficult  in  early 
life  and  in  predisposed  persons  than  it  is 
in  those  who  are  older  and  have  already 
shown  definite  symptoms  of  the  malady. 
Still,  much  may  be  done  by  those  who 
have  a  little  incenuitv  in  detecting  cha- 
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doing  good  to  others,  and  she  will  take 
great  pains  to  make  her  efforts  successful 
and  pleasing ;  but  she  hates  the  notion  of 
doing  anything  of  such  kind  as  a  mere 
means  of  self-cure,  thinks  that  the  doctor 
who  recommends  them  is  wrosslv  ignorant 
of  her  real  wants,  and  that  tne  friends 
who  urge  her  onwards  are  singularly  stu- 
pid or  unkind  in  their  advice.  To  "  make 
an  effort,"  simply  because  told  to  do  so 
for  her  own  sake,  is  sheerly  detestable  to 
the  hysteric  patient,  and  is  sometimes  as 
impossible  as  it  is  distasteful ;  but  to  exert 
herself,  almost  unconsciously,  because  a 
motive  is  supplied,  is  scarcely  felt  to  be  an 
effort  The  patient  does  what  she  herself 
is  surprised  and  pleased  with,  and  derives 
great  benefit  from  the  process. 

When  the  symptoms  of  Hysteria  are 
developed,  the  treatment  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  principles  already  laid 
down  with  regard  to  prevention.  There 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  single  drug 
which  exerts  any  specific  action  on  the 
disease ;  but  there  are  many  medicines 
which  may  be  used  with  advantage  for 
the  relief  of  associated  disorders.  These 
do  not  require  any  special  notice  here, 
further  than  to  say  that  if  the  patient  be 
ann>mic,  iron  is  useful ;  if  deficient  in  gen- 
eral nervous  tone,  quinine,  strychnia,  and 
vegetable  bitters  may  do  good  ;  if  there  be 
indigestion  with  mucn  flatulence,  bismuth, 
charcoal,  and  alkalies,  or  mineral  acids 
with  light  bitter  infusions,  may  give  relief; 
if  there  be  constipation,  mild  aperients 
may  overcome  the  difficulty ;  if  tliere  be 
menstrual  derangements,  they  should  be 
treated  upon  general  principles. 

The  whole  list  of  anti-hysteric  remedies 
— such  as  musk,  castor,  valerian,  asafue- 
tida,  and  the  like — appear  to  have  this 
one  property  in  common,  that  they  do  no 
good,  and  delay  the  real  treatment  of  the 
case,  which  is  not  one  of  "nauseous 
gums,"  but  of  mental,  moral,  and  social 
management. 

Painstaking  appreciation  of  the  patient's 
own  feelings ;  determinate  assurance  that 
the  disease  is  a  real  thing,  and  no  idle 
fancy;  strenuous  effort  to  help  the  patient 
in  weakness,  and  to  set  her  right  when 
wrong  ;  fertility  of  resource  in  little  things; 
a  cheerful  but  not  boastful,  a  sympathetic 
and  calm,  but  neither  condoling  nor  anx- 
ious, manner ;  and  a  strong  will,  with  oa- 


phia  may  be  administered  most  effectually, 
for  the  relief  of  pain,  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tion ;  it  may  be  given  by  "the  mouth,  with 
light  food,  when  there  is  want  of  sleep. 
Chloric  ether,  ammonia,  and  musk,  often 
relieve  the  tendency  to  spasm ;  and  in 
some  cases  Indian  hemp  has  proved  of 
service  when  other  medicmes  have  failed : 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  I 
have  found  Indian  hemp  of  but  little  use. 
Asafcetida,  in  doses  of  thirty  grains,  three 
or  four  times  daily,  is  of  service  in  some 
cases.  Bromide  of  potassium  has  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  singularly  useless  in  Hys- 
teria, failing  to  relieve  either  the  attacks 
or  the  symptoms  which  exist  between  the 
periods  of  their  recurrence. 

The  attacks  of  hysteric  convulsion  may 
be  arrested  by  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hare — viz.,  that  of  forcioly  preventing 
the  patient  from  breathing  for  a  certain 
time,  by  holding  the  nose  and  mouth. 
The  effect  of  such  constraint  is  to  make 
the  patient,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  "draw 
a  long  breath, "  this  vigorous  inspiration 
being  usually  followed  ny  a  relaxation  of 
all  spasm,  and  a  disappearance  of  the  fit. 
Some  attacks  are  of  such  short  duration, 
tliat  there  is  neither  occasion  nor  time  for 
this  mode  of  treatment ;  but  when  they  are 
prolonged,  I  have  seen  it  notably  useful. 

Dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  and 
neck  may  sometimes  succeed  in  doing  im- 
perfectly that  which  Dr.  Hare's  treatment 
accomplishes  effectually ;  but  even  cold 
water  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  when  it 
is— in  addition  to  its  other  inconveniences 
in  regard  to  carpets  and  dress — it  often 
&ils  to  do  any  good. 

A  calm  nmnner,  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  alarm,  and  of  either  scolding 
or  distressing  sympathy, — all  of  which 
things  the  apparently  unconscious  patient 
observes  much  more  accurately  than  do 
her  frightened  friends, — will  sometimes 
bring  a  fit  to  a  speedy  end. 

Some  special  symptoms  of  Hysteria  re- 
quire special  treatment.  Aphonia  may 
often  be  cured  by  electricity ;  and  the 
mode  of  application  which  has  appeared 
to  be  the  most  useful  is  that  of  giving 
sparks  to,  or  taking  them  from,  the  larynx. 
An  ordinanr  plate  or  cylinder  ma<;nine 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  either 
the  patient  or  the  physician  may  be  insu- 
lated, and  the  snarks  taken  from  or  given 
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Morell  Mackenzie.  Further,  I  have 
known  a  strip  of  blister  round  the  tliroat 
recall  the  voice  when  all  means  of  electri- 
fying have  failed. 

Paralyses  are  treated  very  successfully 
hy  Faradization,  and  by  passive  move- 
ments and  frictions,  employed  by  a  well- 
instructed  nurse.  The  electricity  should 
be  applied  to  the  muscles  att'ected,  and 
also  to  the  skin  which  covers  them.  I 
have,  however,  found  no  mode  of  treat- 
ing hysterical  paralyses  comparable  in 
emciencv  with  that  of  placing  narrow 
strips  of  blister  completely  round  the  af- 
fected limbs.  This  method  of  treatment 
1ms  succeeded  perfectly  and  rapidly,  after 
all  other  plans  nave  iiuied. 


Sigid  ContractUms  may  be  relieved  by 
the  continuous  galvanic  current,  but 
much  more  successfully  by  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  and  the  adaptation  of  soioe 
apparatus  to  maintain  extension  when 
the  efiect  of  chloroform,  has  subsided. 
Passive  movements  are  also  of  uiuub  ser- 
vice in  such  cases.  Drugs  may  be  taken 
in  almost  poisonous  doses  without  reliev- 
ing the  tonic  spasm. 

The  treatment  of  other  symptoms  must 
be  conducted  upon  the  general  principles 
already  laid  down,  and  may  be  as!>i»ted 
by  those  local  sedative  measures  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made. 


ECSTASY. 


Bt  Thomas  Einq  Chambers,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P. 


By  intense  concentration  on  one  object, 
engaging  only  a  few  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  the  mind  is  liable  to  lose  tempo- 
rarily its  sensitive  and  controlling  power 
in  respect  to  its  other  relations.  In  minor 
degrees  this  state  is  a  matter  of  daily  ex- 
perience with  us  all,  and  in  minds  of  ave- 
rage strength  it  does  not  seem  to  go  be- 
yond minor  degrees.  They  do  not  wish 
or  practise  such  intense  concentration; 
they  are  able  to  do  and  feel  all  they  want 
to  do  and  feel  without  overtasking  them- 
selves. But  there  are  soine,  either  natu- 
rally weaker,  and  so  incapable  of  full  feel- 
ing without  concentration,  or  else  desirous 
of  a  higher  degree  of  emotion  than  they 
are  healthily  capable  of;  and  in  these  a 
condition  may  be  adduced  allied  in  some 
respects  to  catalepsy,  and  in  some  to  hys- 
teria— a  condition  certainly  morbid,  for  it 
renders  the  patient  unequal  to  the  func- 
tions of  social  life,  and  is  excited  by  causes 
which  affect  some  and  not  others. 

Sometimes  the  patient  falls  into  a  state 
of  immobili^j  in  which  there  is  a  passive 
reception  of*^  ideas,  like  that  of  the  Mid- 
ianite  prophet  "felling  into  a  trance,  but 
having  his  eyes  open,"  a  state  he  evi- 
dently considered  rarer  than  that  of  a 
mere  dreamer  of  dreams.  Hoffman'  de- 
scribes an  ignorant  peasant  woman  of 
twenty-four,  after  a  fortnig;ht's  course  of 
exciting  sermons,  remaining  motionless 
for  more  than  an  hour ;  after  which  she 
gave  a  few  sighs  and  returned  to  herself, 

'  Medioina  RationalU,  vol.  iii.  p.  60, 


'  having  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  about, her,  but  having  had  ex- 
I  quisite  revelations  of  the  love  of  Christ 
During  forty  days  she  had  a  hundred  re- 
turns of  the  same  state,  which  would  al- 
ways be  induced  by  a  recitation  of  a  few 
,  verees  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the 
I  love  of  God.   During  the  fits  the  pulse  re- 
I  mained  quite  natural.    Tliey  were  finally 
j  removed  b^  a  change  of  air  and  scene, 
;  aft^r  bleeding  and  stimulants  bad  failed. 
I  The  followers  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  days 
of  faith,  were  often  brought  into  these 
I  ecstasies  by  fasting,  meditation,  and  ab- 
I  stinence  from  variea  intellectual  exertion. 
.  Nowhere    is   it    so   stnkingly   depicted 
as  by  the  Tuscan  artist  Cigoli— a  man  of 
by  no  means  lively  fancy,  for,  except  an 
Ecce  Homo,  he  painted  nothing  well  but 
ecstatic  and  starving  Franciscans.    So  he 
is  prol»bly  truthful.    After  visiting  each 
Florentine  gallery  it  is  difficult  to  expel 
from  one's  memory  these  strange  figures, 
of  marble  paleness,  kneeling,  but  sunk  on 
one  side  from  exhaustion,  the  eyes  open, 
the  pupils  fixed,  the  arms  extended  to 
embrace  the  beloved  vision,  the  livid  lips 
parted  in  smiles,   showing  the  parched 
dark  mouth,  the  breast  heaving  with  de- 
light.   It  is  necessary  to  add  only  one 
medical  feet,  derived  from  M.  Sagar's  ob- 
servation' of  a  Capuchin  in  this  state; 
namely,  that  the  pulse  was  pretty  strong. 
One  main  psychical  difference  between 


p.  4. 


Quoted  by  M.  Tisaot,  CBavres,  vol.  xui. 
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this  and  catalepsy  lies  in  the  visions  whiuh 
are  recollected  afterwards  with  all  the 
force  of  reality.  In  true  catalepsy  all 
memory  of  what  is  done  during  the  nts  is 
completely  wiped  away — a  phenomenon 
which  may  assist  in  the  detection  of  im- 
postors. 

A  more  common  development  of  Ecs- 
tasy is  where  the  sufferer  feels  ''  borne  in 
upon  him,"  a  desire  to  communicate  to 
others  the  feelings  he  is  sensible  of  him- 
self, instead  of  reserving  the  experience 
till  afterwards.  The  simplest  instances 
of  this  are  the  scenes  which  take  place 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists' or  "  Banters' "  chapels.  The  con- 
gregation groan  and  respond  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  preacher,  second  his  words 
with  their  own  experience,  and  various 
members  work  themselves  up  into  a  state 
of  excitement,  repeating  the  last  words  of 
the  sentence,  ''  Salvation  1  salvation  I"  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  with  continually 
increasing  earnestness,  till  they  end  in 
shouting  and  sobbing. 

The  next  stage  or  form  of  Ecstasy  is 
where  the  enthusiasm  tries  to  express 
and  exhaust  itself  in  bodily  movements. 
One  of  the  most  famous  instances  of  this 
is  the  spasm  of  the  Convulgimmairea  de 
Saint  Medard,  a  disease  which  was  by 
neglect  allowed  to  attain  most  formidable 
proportions  in  the  last  century.  It  owed 
its  origin  to  the  discussion  of  dosmas 
whose  character  one  would  never  nave 
expected  to  have  stimulated  feeling ; 
namely,  those  which  were  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Galileans  and  Ultramontanists 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bull ''  Unigenitus." 
A  popular  Galilean  deacon,  named  Paris, 
died  in  1727,  and  was  buned  at  St.  Me- 
dard _;  and  on  his  grave  people  began  to 
&11  into  convulsions,  be  affected  with 
clairvoyance,  preach,  jump,  spin  round 
with  incredible  rapidity,  run  then:  heads 
against  the  walls,  &c.  &c.  Of  no  avail 
was  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  proclamation, 
which  some  one  parodied — 

"  De  part  le  Roil    Defense  &  Dieu 
De  taire  miracles  dana  oe  lieu." 

In  spite  of  it  Convulsionism  grew  into  a 
sect,  and  was  at  last  only  smothered  by 
the  Prench  Revolution. 

A  transition  between  this  form  and  the 
last  is  exhibited  in  Revivalism;  and  its 


learnt  from  their  wise  mode  of  dealing 
with  it,  especially  the  former. 

The  mention  made  of  this  disease  being 
used  by  dishonest  or  foolish  people  as  a 
bond  of  union  for  religious  sects,  leads  to 
a  point  in  its  history  which  constitutes 
the  main  interest  it  possesses  for  practical 
consideration.  It  is  eminently  communi- 
cable, especially  in  its  more  active,  noisy, 
and  ridiculous  ibrms. 

There  is  not  much  worth  reading  in  the 
Pastorals  of  Longus  ;  but  one  expression 
of  his — ^  fwy  6^eo*fMi'  lOiuan  "  the  conta- 
gion of  the  eyes" — is  so  picturesque  and 
truthful  that  be  deserves  the  credit  of  it. 
Through  the  eye  instinctive  imitation,  or 
sympathy,  directs  the  first  intellectual 
and  corporeal  efforts  of  the  infant,  and 
makes  him  grow  up  in  the  image  of  his 
kind ;  and,  as  Loneus  felt,  it  is  by  such 
means  that  two  adult  souls  get  bound  into 
one.  So  also  through  the  eve  flashes  in 
that  morbid  state  in  which  a  nervous 
malady  fetters  the  normal  powers  of  con- 
trol, binding  them  up  as  with  an  electric 
spasm,  and  allowing  the  lowest  animal 
emotions  to  exhibit  themselves.  An  initi- 
ative compliance,  a  voluutaiy  surrender 
of  the  gates  of  the  soul,  is  doubtless  neces- 
sary at  first :  but  with  each  yielding  the 
energy  is  weaker,  and  this  natural  and 
healthy  sympathy  may  pass  into  an  actual 
disease  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  will  is  quite  in  abeyance. 

In  this  way,  from  the  accidental  eccen- 
tricity, convulsion,  or  insanity  of  often  a 
single  person,  the  strange  spasmodic  epi- 
demics of  the  Middle  Ages  arose.  We 
can  easilv  understand  the  disorganization 
which  they  produced  among  the  lower 
orders,  when  we  read  that  a  few  months 
after  a  new  appearance  of  the  "  dancing 
mania"  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  St.  John's 
Day,  1374,  there  were  as  many  as  eleven 
thousand  dancers  in  the  streets  of  Metz. 
In  this  instance,  at  least,  the  outbreak 
took  its  rise  in  the  scandalous  midsum- 
mer revels,  which  had  been  handed  over 
from  paganism  to  the  ascetic  Baptist's 
festival,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Church  from  St.  Augustine  to  Pope  Boni- 
fece.  The  origin  was  a  disreputable  one, 
so  the  dancers  hastened  to  avoid  the  in- 
ference by  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Vitus,  one  of  the  four- 
teen "Helpers  in  need.'"    For  full  1.50 
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Ages."  As  a  translation  of  that  graphic 
description  is  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  it  those  wlio  are  anxious  to  trace 
to  its  most  disgusting  results  an  extreme 
indulgence  in  uncontrolled  sympathy. 

Spasmodic  epidemics  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared in  Italy  about  the  same  time  as  in 
Germany,  but  to  have  been  for  some  time 
conflned  to  Apulia.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  they  spread  further,  and 
coincident  with  the  spread  there  seems  to 
have  been  oljserved  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  tarantula  or  ground-spi- 
der. The  two  facts  became  associated 
together,  and  a  panic  flashed  like  light- 
ning through  the  country  that  this  crea- 
ture was  communicating  the  disease  by 
its  bite.  Of  "tarantism"  in  Italy,  pure 
Mght  was  as  potent  an  exciting  cause  as 
surmrstitious  fanaticism  had  been  of  the 
"  St.  John's"  or  "  St.  Vitus's  dance"  in 
Germany.  And  for  this  reason  it  affected 
a  higher  and  better  educated  class  of 
society.  Even  a  sceptical  prelate  did  not 
find  his  freethinkine  a  protection.  Quin- 
zato.  Bishop  of  Foligno,  having  allowed 
himself  in  joke  to  be  bitten  by  a  taran- 
tula, fell  into  the  disease,  and  could  only 
be  cured  in  the  undignified  method  adopt- 
ed by  vulgar  laymen.  (Hecker.)  He  was 
obliged  to  kick  off  his  shoes  (such  at  least 
is  the  necessary  prelude  nowadays)  and 
dance  the  tarantella. 

As  an  epidemic,  tarantism  has  long  dis- 
appeared, but  sporadic  cases  are  said  .<<till 
to  occur,  and  hysterical  women  will  per- 
suade their  gossips  that  they  have  been 
bitten  by  the  tarantula,  and  that  they  can- 
not get  rid  of  their  mental  fidgets  without 
an  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  tradi- 
tional cure  by  dancing. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  Ecstasy,  and 
its  allied  spasmmiic  epidemics,  the  most 
common  is  perverted  religious  feeling,  of 
which  elaborate  examples  are  given  in  the 
"New  America"'  and  other  works  of  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon.  The  reason  is  that, 
since  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  religion 
has  a  more  powerful  hold  upon  the  emo- 
tions than  anything  else.  But  all  histo- 
rians agree  in' attributing  much  influence 
also  to  venereal  excitement ;  and  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  when  in  default  of  revela- 
tion men  worshipped  their  incarnate  pas- 
sions, we  have  from  the  pen  of  Sappho  a 
description  of  a  purely  erotic  ecstasy, 
which  can  never  be  paralleled  again.  In 
the  case  of  tarantism  it  seems  to  have 
been  cowardice  which  was  the  exciting 


nionly,  as  it  is  rarely,  under  medical 
(harge.  Allusion  is  especiall}'  intended 
to  two— chorea,  the  heir  to  the  "name,  and 
in  a  diluted  degree  to  the  nature,  of  the 
mediffival  mad  dancers  who  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  bt.  Vitus ; 
and  to  hysteria,  which  being  more  usual 
among  women  than  among  men,  has  ac- 
quired a  name  derived  from  a  part  of 
their  bodies  anciently  supposed  to  produce 
the  symptoms— a  nomenclature  often 
leading  to  bad  practice. 

1.  If  taken  in  time,  ecstatic  and  emo- 
tional exhibitions  are  capable  of  being  for- 
cibly repressed.  For  example,  in  Unst, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetlands,  an 
epidemic  of  convulsive  fits  occurring  in 
sermon  time  began  to  prevail  in  several 
parish  churches.  At  one  of  these,  North- 
maven,  the  disease  was  cut  short  by  a 
rough  fellow  of  a  kirk  officer,  who  carried 
out  a  troublesome  patient  and  "  tossed 
her  into  a  wet  ditch."  Nobody  else 
caught  it. '  From  what  scandalous  scenes 
Europe  might  have  been  saved  had  the 
first  dancers  on  St.  John's  eve  been 
"  tossed  into  a  wet  ditch  1" 

2.  A  strict  quarantine  prevents  infec- 
tion. In  1796  an  epidemic  convulsion 
spread  to  twenty-four  persons  in  Ansjle- 
sea.  Their  landlord.  Lord  Uxbridge, 
consulted  Dr.  Ha}'^i'tb,  and  by  his  ad- 
vice all  communication  with  the  afflicted 
persons  was  prevented,  and  the  plague 
was  stayed,  as  he  records.' 

I  have  often  had  chorea  and  hysteria 
arrested  in  hospital  wards  on  separating 
the  patients  thus  diseased,  who  had  been 
keeping  up  one  another's  malady  by  sym- 
pathy. 

3.  Order,  rhythm.designed  consecutive- 
ness,  and  in  short  anything  implying 
voluntary  control,  has  a  beneficial  effect 
in  this  class  of  complaints.  Doubtless 
when  once  Sappho  had  grown  particular 
in  winding  up  with  a  dactyle  and  spondee 
the  pretty  stanzas  named  after  her,  when 
Madam  Guyon  had  leamt  to  be  careful  of 
her  rhymes,  and  Saint  Theresa  had  com- 
mitted her  devotions  to  paper,  all  danger 
of  contagious  enthusiasm  was  past.  But 
it  is  only  an  intellect  of  above  tne  average 
capacity  that  can  undertake  to  reduce  it- 
self to  order  in  this  way.  Those  afflicted 
in  Germany  with  the  epidemic  convul- 
sions before  alluded  to,  took  to  dancing, 
evidently  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
rhythmical  movement  was  a  relief  to  their 
morbid  sensations  ;  but  in  that  country 
the  aoDlication  of  it  as  a  mode  of  cure 
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tarantellas  I  have  seen  performed  in  South 
Italy  are  verj'  complicated  figures,  aceona- 
panied  by  an  amount  of  arm-waving,  fin- 
ger-snapping, simultaneous  wriggling, 
slapping  of  hands,  bumping  of  baclcs,  and 
crossing  one  another's  footsteps,  tliat  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  time.  And  the  time  is  marked  by  a 
tambourine  or  drum.  These  dances  are 
probably  much  older  than  tarantism ; 
but  for  the  cure  of  it  tliey  became  popu- 
lar, and  from  it  they  got  their  name.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  had  a  real 
influence,  even  over  those  who  undertook 
them  unwillingly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sceptical  bishop  above  alluded  to.    The 


peculiar  features  of  them,  to  which  I 
should  attribute  their  usefulness,  are  the 
marked  time  and  intricate  figure,  by  which 
they  are  honorably  distinguished  from 
the  senseless  rotatory  embrace  now  called 
dancing. 

I  am  sure  I  have  seen  decided  benefit 
in  hysteria  from  dancing  reels,  and  there 
would  probably  be  much  more,  if  time 
were  better  marked  and  kept. 

In  chorea,  marching  in  timed  step  is  ex- 
cellent practice  for  regaining  the  directing 
power  over  the  limbs.  In  stuttering, 
which  is  a  sort  of  chorea,  spouting  poetry 
before  a  looking-glass  contributes  much  to 
the  cure. 


[HYSTERO-EPILEPSY. 
By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.D. 


It  has  long  been  a  famili.ar  fact  to  most 
practitioners,  that  some  cases  of  Hysteria 
simulate  or  approach  Epilepsy  so  closely 
that  their  diagnosis  requires  a  very  care- 
ful estimation  of  the  whole  history  of  each 
case.  Latterly,  Briquet,'  and  more  espe- 
cially Charcot*  and  Boumeville,*  have 
elaborately  described  and  analyzed  cases 
which  are  regarded  by  some  pathologists 
as  a  combination  of  tlie  two  maladies ;  al- 
though ViUermay,  Briquet,  Tissot,  Char- 
cot, and  others,  consider  them  rather  as 
examples  of  exaggerated  Hysteria.  Lan- 
doozy,  Saunders,  Anderson,*  McLane 
Hamilton,'  and  others,  also,  have  record- 
ed cases  having  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Salpfitriere.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  two  diseases  may  some- 
times be  actually  combined.  In  some 
cases  Epilepsy  is  then  the  primary  disor- 
der. Hysteria  being  engrafted  upon  it, 
generally  by  some  powerfully  disturbing 
emotional  cause.  In  other  instances,  Hys- 
teria having  previously  existed.  Epilepsy 
has  been  added,  as  it  were,  to  it.  Mai- 
riage,  in  some  cases,  seemed  to  be  the 
immediately  exciting  cause.  In  others, 
the  attacks  (as  in  a  case  mentioned  by 

['  Traits  Cliniqne  et  Th^rapeutiqne  de 
I'Hyst^rie,  Paris,  1859.] 

[•  Lefona  stir  les  Maladies  du  Systime  Ner- 
Teni,  Paris,  1872.] 

[>  Iconographie  Photographique  de  la  Sal- 
petriire  (serrice  de  M.  Charcot) .  Par  Boame- 
TiUe  et  P.  Regnard,  Paris,  1878.] 

[<  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  8,  1879.] 

[*  Nenrona  Diseases,  &c.,  Philada.,  1878.] 


Hamilton)  coincided  with  the  menstrual 
period. 

A  personal  history  of  a  kind  likely  to 
predispose  to  psychical  as  well  as  corporeal 
functional  disorders,  is  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  each  of  the  most 
typical  cases.  Some  were  prostitutes; 
others  had  suffered  extreme  fright  (e.  jr., 
during  the  terrors  of  the  Commune  in 
Paris);  or  had  been  the  victims  of  domes- 
tic tragedies. 

Preliminary  symptoms  of  the  attack  are 
nearly  always  observable,  through  one, 
two,  or  three  days.  These  are,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  "  globus  hystericus, " 
noises  in  the  ears,  visual  disturbances, 
and  (ascertained  by  palpation)  ovarian 
hyperesthesia.  Strong  pressure  upon  the 
affected  ovary  will  sometimes  arrest  the 
attack.  Charcot  asserts'  that  ovarialgia 
is  an  important  part  of  these  seizures ; 
and  calls  attention  to  the  not  uncommoa 
empirical  resort  to  pressure  upon  the  ab- 
domen, in  convulsive  affections  of  women, 
as  long  ago  as  the  16th  century.  Mercado, 
in  1513,  advised  abdominal  frictions,  and 
about  the  same  time  Monart^s  placed  a 
large  stone  on  the  patient's  belly  during 
the  seizure.  Willits,'  in  the  17th  century, 
made  a  similar  recommendatioUj  which 
was,  later,  reviewed  by  Recamier  and 
'Nigriet.  But  most  remarkable  was  the 
aecours  afforded  to  the  "  Convulsionnaires 
de  St.  Medard,"  in  tlie  18th  century,  dur- 
ing their  paroxysms.    Several  methods 

['  Op.  cit.,  Lecture  XI  ] 

['  De  Morbis  Ck>nvalsivis,  t.  ii.  p  34.] 
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were  employed  :  1st,  striking  tlie  abdomen 
repeatedly  with  a  heavy  andiron,  or  a 
large  wooden  pestle ;  2d,  the  two  fists  of 
a  man  being  thrust,  with  all  his  might, 
against  the  abdomen ;  3d,  three,  four,  or 
five  persons  together  getting  upon  the 
body  of  the  "  convulsionnaire ;"  4th,  long 
bands  being  passed  around  the  body,  so  as 
to  compress  it  when  they  were  drawn 
right  and  left.  Charcot  ascribes  the  ben- 
efit of  all  these  measures  to  pressure  upon 
hypersesthetic  ovaries. 

For  an  account  of  the  hystero-epileptic 
paroxysm  itself,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  have  recourse  to  a  description,  by  an 
eye-witness,  of  one  of  Charcot's  patients 
at  the  SalpStrifere.  Dr.  Arthur  Ganigee, 
of  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  thus  nar- 
rates' what  took  place  in  one  of  the  demon- 
strations occurring  during  a  visit  in  Au- 
rt,  1878,  to  Prof  Charcot's  wards,  made 
himself  in  conipany  with  Drs.  Vir- 
c&ow,  G.  Stewart  Turner,  O.  Liebreich, 
E.  Hart,  and  others : — 

"  Hystero-Epilepsy;  Ahsohtte  Hemiarueg- 
ihesia  with  Jiight-suled  Oiarinn  Hyperaes- 
thesia;  Indiuiion  of  the  Hystero-Epileptic 
Seizure  by  Peripheral  IrritaXiim ;  its  Arrejit 
by  Compression  in  the  Bight  Ovarian  Re- 
gion; Inhibition  of  Fits  by  continuous  Ap- 
plication of  Pressure,  —  The  patient,  a 
youn^  woman  of  considerable  vigor  and 
intelligence,  is  apparently  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  is  very  frequently 
subject  to  the  most  characteristic  hystero- 
epileptic  attacks.  These  attacks  had 
been  exceedingly  frequent  on  the  day  pre- 


ceding our  visit,  but  had  been  inhibited 
by  the  systematic  application  of  pressure 
to  the  fi^ht  ovarian  region,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  mentioned  in  the  sequel 
They  still  continued  to  recur. 

"Professor  Charcot  pointed  out  that  the 
hystero-epileptic  seizure,  besides  occurrinc 
spontaneously,  can  usually  be  induced 
with  ease  by  some  modes  of  peripheral 
irritation.  In  the  present  case,  for  in- 
stance, by  suddenly  "gripping"  the  skin 
of  the  breast  on  both  sides,  about  on  a 
level  with  the  fifth  rib,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  posterior  bounda- 
ries of  the  axilla,  the  patient  instantly 
fell  into  the  hystero-epileptic  convulsion. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  effect  fol- 
lowed the  cause  was  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  to  be  absolute. 

"  Although  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  hystero-epileptic  seizure  are  known  to 
many  readers  through  the  writings  of  M. 
Charcot,  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to 
describe  them  with  all  minuteness  as  they 
were  presented  before  us  by  this  pntieot. 
The  attack  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  or  four  stages. 

'■'■Thefrst  stage  followed  the  application 
of  the  peripheral  irritation  without  the 
intervention  of  any  perceptible  latent  pe- 
riod ;  its  features  were  the  following : 
The  head  was  thrown  violently  back- 
wards, the  limbs  and  body  became  rigid, 
the  respirations  inirequent  and  stertorous; 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  tonic  spasms  were 
succeeded  by  clonic  spasms  affecting  the 
muscular  system.     A  slight  remission. 


Fig.  36. 


Hjntero-Kpllepsy,  Stag*  of  RlgiditT-.    (BoarneTiUa.) 


lasting  for  a  very  few  seconds,  occurred, 
which  was  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  entr'acte, 
and  then  commenced  the  second  stage. 
The  first  may  be  termed  the  epileptiform 
stage, 

"  The  second  stage  was  characterized  by 
extraordinary  movements  affecting  the 
whole  trunk.    The  back  being  somewhat 

["  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  12,  1878.] 


opisthotonically  arched,  the  body  was 
thrown  with  great  violence  and  astound- 
ing rapidity  alternately  on  to  the  occiput 
and  heels.  This  stage,  which,  like  the 
first,  is  of  very  brief  duration,  is  denomi- 
nated the  phase  des  grands  mouwTWids; 
during  its  continuance  occur  the  first  hal- 
lucinations, to  be  afterwards  referred  to. 
The  violent  movements  cease  almost  in- 
stantaneously, and  then  follows 
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Fig.  36. 


Bystsro-Bptlepay.    8t*geof  "g»ndiiDoiiT«m«nU."    (BosiiictUU.) 


"  The  Mrd  stage,  or  stage  of  emotional 
attitudes  {phase  des  attiiuSes  passiorulles). 
During  this  stage,  the  patient  assumes 
successively  the  expression  of  face,  the 
attitudes,  and  the  gestures  which  portray 


varied  emotions — intense  and  vivid.    The 
varied  emotional  states  will   be  distin- 
guished in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
curred by  letters, 
"a.  No  sooner  had  the  great  movements 


Fig.  37. 
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but  almost  instantly  the  picture  changed 
to 

"  h.  The  whole  expression  and  attitude 
portrayed  cowering,  abject  fear.  Of  no 
longer  duration  than  a,  6  was  followed  by 
stage 

"c.  The  patient  now  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  absolute  beatitude.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  look  of  saintly 
happiness,  as  of  one  who  realized  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  wliich  the  patient 
presented.  It  was  the  expression  which 
some  of  the  old  masters  have  impressed 
upon  their  saints  and  martyrs. 

"But  now  occurred  a  cliange  no  less 
striking  tlian  the  preceding. 

"d.  The  expression  or  saintly  happi- 
ness was  succeeded  by  one  of  intense  joy; 
the  patient  sees  one  whom  she  loves ;  sl.e 
beckons  to  him  to  come,  to  come  quickly; 
he  has  come.  .  .  .  Then  succeed  ges- 
tures which  stamp  this  as  the  phase  oj 
lubricity  or  the  stage  of  the  emotional  atti- 
tudes. 

"e.  Again  fear  takes  possession  of  the 
patient ;  at  first  it  is  rats  which  she  sees, 
and  which  she  appears  to  fear  the  attack 
of,  which  evoke  passionate  exclamations 
of  dread  and  disgust ;  then  it  is  obviously 
the  fear  of  some  human  being  which  op- 
presses her,  and  causes  her  to  beg  for 
mercy. 

"/.  There  is  no  longer  fear.  The  pa- 
tient hears  the  strains  of  mvisic ;  she  is 
pleased ;  she  herself  begins  to  hum  the 
tune,  but  only  for  an  in.-itant,  for 

"<;.  Her  singing  is  followed  by  weeping, 
which  is  broken  by  reproaches  addressed 
to  her  parents  as  the  causes  of  her  misery. 
This  last  phase  {g)  in  the  stage  of  passion- 


ate attitudes  may  be  made  to  constitute  a 
fourth  stage,  or  a  stage  of  recovery,  in 
which  hallucinations  persist  for  a  time. " 

Other  cases  present  different  features. 
Sometimes  the  clonic  stage  is  followed,  as 
described  by  Boumeville,  by  throwing  out 
the  arms  at  right  angles  from  the  body, 
as  in  the  position  of  crucifixion. 

Induction  of  "mesmeric"  sleep,  with 
insensibility  to  pain,  and  artificial  som- 
nambulisni,  is  readily  effected  in  some 
Hystero-epileptic  patients.  In  them,  also, 
the  extraordinary  action  of  metals,  mag- 
nets, and  galvano-electric  spirals  has  been 
observed  and  recorded,  by  Charcot, 
Boumeville,  'Westphal,  Dumontpallier, 
Luys,  and  others,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  on  a  previous  page  of  this  volume.' 

It  is,  as  before  said,  the  eminence  of 
those  who  have  witnessed  these  phenome- 
na, and  brought  them  before  the  attention 
of  the  profession,  that  entitles  them  to  re- 
spectful attention.  Much  care  has  been 
evidently  taken  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  element  of  deception.  The 
transfer  of  hemi-ana?8thesia  from  one 
side  of  the  body  to  the  other,  under  the 
influence  (however  explained)  of  metals, 
magnetic  or  otherwise,  appears  to  have 
been  clearly  established.  It  remains, 
however,  yet  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
how  much  of  this  and  the  connected  phe- 
nomena is  due  to  physical,  and  how  much 
to  psychical  impressions  and  communica- 
tions. In  any  case,  the  study  of  Hystero- 
Epilepsy  is  of  great  interest,  as  furnishing 
a  comparatively  new  chapter  in  the  an- 
nais  of  Hysteria,  to  which,  chiefly,  its 
characteristics  must  be  referred.] 


CAT^ALEPSY. 


By  Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Namk — This  word  Catalepsy  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  xoroVrlHt  a,  "seizure"  or 
"arrest." 

DEFnoTiON.— Catalepsy  is  the  name 
given  to  intermittent  attacks  of  a  suspen- 
sion, more  or  less  complete,  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  power,  without  convul- 
sions, accompanied  by  a  stiffening,  gene- 
ral or  partial,  of  the  muscular  system ;  so 
that  the  parts  affected  retain  for  a  period 
of  variable  duration  the  position  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  at  the  invasion  of  the  fit. 


Description. — This  is  one  of  those 
pathological  phenomena  of  whose  anatom- 
ical cause  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and 
therefore  it  is  best  defined  by  its  symp- 
toms, instead  of  committing  ourselves  to 
any  vague  theory  of  its  nature.  It  is  best 
to  call  '  Catalepsy"  any  attack  which  fiil- 
fils  the  conditions  above  named,  and  then 
we  shall  at  once  avoid  all  those  discus- 
sions with  which  writings  on  the  subject 
are  laden  about   "  true"  Catalepsy  and 

['  See  article  on  Hysteria.J 
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"false"  Catalepsy,  and  the  separation 
into  symptomatic  and  idiopathic,  which 
we  have  no  warrant  for  making  at  alL 
It  is  as  much  Catalepsy,  and  the  ultimate 
morbid  state  is  essentially  the  same, 
whether  it  is  followed  by  a  disease  with 
another  name,  or  whether  it  is  followed 
by  restored  health. 

The  following  account  of  a  well-marked 
case  by  Dr.  John  .Tebb  describes  the  de- 
tails of  Catalepsy  more  graphically  and 
fully  than  any  I  have  yet  read.  He 
says :' — 

"In  the  latter  end  of  last  year  (viz., 
1781),  I  was  desired  to  visit  a  youDj'  lady 
who  for  nine  months  had  been  araicted 
with  that  singular  disorder  termed  a  Cata- 
lepsy. Although  she  was  prepared  for 
my  visit,  she  was  seized  with  the  disorder 
as  soon  as  mv  arrival  was  announced. 
She  was  employed  in  netting,  and  was 
passing  the  needle  through  the  mesh,  in 
which  position  she  immediately  became 
rigid,  exhibiting  in  a  very  pleasing  form 
a  figure  of  death-like  sleep,  beyond  the 
power  of  art  to  imitate,  or  the  imagination 
to  conceive.  Her  forehead  was  serene,  her 
features  perfectly  composed.  The  pale- 
ness of  her  color,  her  breathing  at  a  dis- 
tance being  also  scarcely  perceptible,  ope- 
rated in  rendering  the  similitude  to  marble 
more  exact  and  striking.  The  positions 
of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  were  al- 
tered with  difficulty,  but  they  preserved 
every  form  of  flexure  they  acquired  ;  nor 
were  the  muscles  of  the  neck  exempted 
from  this  law,  her  head  maintaining 
every  situation  in  which  the  hand  could 
place  it  as  firmly  as  her  limbs. 

''  Upon  gentlv  raising  the  eyelids,  they 
immediately  closed,  with  a  degree  of 
spasm.    The  iris  contracted  upon  the  ap- 

E roach  of  a  candle,  as  if  in  a  state  of  vigi- 
ince ;  the  eyeball  was  shghtly  agitated 
with  a  tremulous  motion,  discernible  when 
the  eyelid  had  descended. 

"About  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival, 
the  rigidity  in  her  limbs  and  statue-like 
appearance  being  yet  unaltered,  she  sang 
three  plaintive  songs,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
80  elegantly  expressive,  and  with  such 
affecting  modulation,  as  evidently  pointed 
out  how  much  the  most  powerful  passion 
of  the  mind  was  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  her  disorder,  as  indeed  her  histonr 
confirmed.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
she  sighed  deeply,  and  the  spasm  in  her 
limbs  was  immediately  relaxed.  She 
complained  that  she  could  not  open  her 
eyes,  her  hands  grew  cold,  a  general  tre- 
mor followed  :  but.  in  n.  n>w  apimndn.  re- 


tail of  her  symptoms  and  a  history  of  her 
complaints. 

"  She  informed  me  that  she  had  no  re- 
collection wliatever  of  what  passed  in  the 
fits  ;  that  upon  coming  out  of  them  she 
felt  fatigued,  in  proportion  to  the  time  of 
their  continuance ;  and  that  they  some- 
times lasted  for  five  hours,  though  gene- 
rally for  a  much  shorter  period. 

"She  further  related,  that  the  flta  re- 
turned once  or  twice  a  day,  sometimes 
more  frequently ;  but  that  she  was  never 
troubled  with  them  in  the  night.  She 
sometimes  lost  her  sight  and  speech,  the 
power  over  her  limbs  and  her  intellectual 
faculties  remaining  unimpaired.  The  fits 
frequently  attacked  her  without  any  pre- 
vious warning ;  at  other  times,  a  flutter- 
ing at  her  stomach,  and  a  fixed  pain  at 
the  top  of  her  head,  occupying  a  part  she 
could  cover  with  her  finger,  announced 
their  approach. 

"  Hysterical  risings  in  her  throat,  ap- 
pearance of  fire,  pams  in  her  eyes,  and 
not  infrequently  in  her  teeth,  flatulence, 
a  sense  of  weight  in  her  stomach  after 
eating,  with  convulsive  motions  in  the 
region  of  that  organ,  were  superadded 
,  symptoms  of  which  she  much  complained. 
I  "Her  disorder  was  evidently  exaspe- 
rated at  the  approach  of  the  catameuia, 
which  were  constantly  present  at  the  reg- 
ular period.  She  was  always  much  agi- 
tated previously  to  a  storm  of  thunder, 
and  every  material  alteration  of  the 
weather  produced  a  sensible  efiect. 
I  "After  she  had  discoursed  for  some 
time  with  apparent  calnmess,  the  univer- 
sal spasm  suddenly  returned.  Her  fea- 
tures now  assumed  a  different  form,  de- 
noting a  mind  strongly  impressed  with 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  At  times  she 
uttered  short  and  vehement  exclamations, 
in  a  piercing  tone  .of  voice,  expressive  of 
the  passions  that  agitated  her  mind,  her 
hands  being  strongly  locked  in  each  other, 
and  all  her  muscles,  those  subservient  to 
speech  excepted,  being  affected  with  the 
same  rigidity  as  before. 

"During  the  time  of  my  attendance 
similar  appearances  were  frequently  ex- 
hibited. 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  family  of  many 
particularities  in  the  access  of  the  dis- 
order, all  denoting  its  instantaneous  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system.  She  once  was 
seized  in  my  presence  while  drinking  tea, 
and  became  universally  rigid  at  the  in- 
stant she  was  advancing  the  tea-cup  to 
her  mouth.  Her  tears  sometimes  flowed 
coniouslv.  while  everv  internal,  as  well  as 
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the  access  of  the  cataleptlcal  symptoms, 
she  had  suffered  much  from  violent  head- 
aches, particularly  tliat  species  of  head- 
ache termed  clavus  hystericus.  Her 
spirits  were  easily  discomposed.  Her 
Angers,  upon  touching  cold  substances, 
would  frequently  lose  their  natural  heat 
and  feeling.  Her  habit  of  bodv  had  been 
uncommonly  costive,  but  of  late  her 
bowels  were  much  disturbed  by  every 
kind  of  laxative.  Her  nervous  complaints 
were  always  particularly  troublesome  at 
the  approach  of  rain  and  after  a  sleepless 
night. 

"Her  disorder  commenced  with  hys- 
teric fits ;  to  these  succeeded  a  delirium 
of  several  days'  continuance,  attended 
with  slight  shiverings,  but  no  other  si^ 
of  fever ;  the  Catalepsy  followed  next  m 
order,  which  at  first  affected  her  with 
only  single  fits,  at  a  week  or  fortnight's 
interval ;  these  gradually  advanced  in 
strength  and  frequency  until  by  her  own 
suffermgs,  and  her  sensibility  on  account 
of  the  anxiety  of  her  friends,  she  was  re- 
duced to  the  most  pitiable  distress." 

Then  follow  details  of  the  treatment 
advised  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which  was  judicious 
and  successfbl.  An  opium  plaster  to  the 
epigastrium  did  good,  but  the  last  and 
longest  continued  prescription  consisted 
of  bark,  gentian,  and  tincture  of  lavender, 
which  she  went  on  with  till  quite  well. 

This  exceedingly  well-drawn-up  de- 
scription makes  one  regret  that  the  ac- 
complished author  had  not  continued  to 
apply  his  pen  to  depicting  the  eternal 
truths  of  nature,  instead  of  wasting  it 
upon  theological  and  political  advocacy. 
It  renders  needless  the  repetition  of  stock 
cases  which  usually  illustrate  the  subject. 

Cattses. — The  most  common  exciting 
cause  of  Catalepsy  seems  to  be  strong 
mental  emotion.  When  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  last  burnt  down,  the  blaze 
flashed  in  at  the  uncurtained  windows  of 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  One  of  my  patients, 
a  girl  of  twenty,  recovering  from  low 
fever,  was  woke  up  by  it,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  come.  She 
remained  in  an  excited  state  all  night, 
and  the  next  morning  grew  gradually 
stiff,  like  a  corpse,  whispering  before  she 
became  quite  insensible  tlmt  she  was 
dead.   If  her  arm  was  raised,  it  remained 


representation  of  death  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  pupils,  however,  contracted 
sluggishly  under  the  influence  of  light ; 
and  the  pulse  could  be  felt  beating  softly 
at  both  heart  and  wrist.  She  came  round 
again  by  degrees  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  had  no  relapse ;  nor  had 
she  any  manifestations  of  ordinary  hys- 
teria during  her  stay  in  the  hospital,  I 
believe. 

Less  acute  but  more  long-continued 
mental  emotion  will  sometimes  cause  it. 
The  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  last 
case  occurred,  I  was  attending  for  men- 
orrhagia  from  relaxed  fibre  a  young  wo- 
man, aged  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
who  had  been  a  governess  in  a  family  I 
was  acquainted  with.  She  was  of  an 
afl'ectionate  disposition,  and  had  been 
rather  coldly  treated — "misunderstood," 
as  it  is  called.  The  menorrhagia,  too,  had 
pulled  her  down  a  good  deal,  and  forced 
her  into  involuntary  idleness.  One  morn- 
ing when  1  called  to  see  her,  she  was  in 
bed,  unable  to  move,  and  scarcely  capable 
of  articulating.  She  said  she  was  just 
recovering  consciousness,  but  all  the  limbs 
were  partially  stiff,  and  the  neck  and 
back  quite  so,  as  appeared  by  raising  her 
up  with  the  hand  at  the  baclc  of  the  neck, 
when  the  body  remained  straight,  resting 
on  the  heels.  This  state  soon  passed  ofl, 
even  while  I  was  in  the  room.  But  the 
next  morning  I  found  her  partially  affected 
in  the  same  way :  the  leu  side  was  rigid, 
and  especially  the  left  arm,  which  re- 
mained stretched  out  at  an  angle  when  so 
placed.'  I  observed  that  when  I  bent  the 
arm,  the  deltoid  contracted  as  it  does 
when  flexion  is  made  by  voluntary  effort. 
She  then  told  me  that,  though  quite  in- 
capable of  moving  the  limb  of  her  own 
unassisted  will,  she  thought  she  could  do 
so  if  I  bade  her  very  strongly.     And  such 

E roved  to  be  the  fact  j  for,  on  my  rating 
er  soundly  and  ordering  her  to  get  up, 
she  at  last  obeyed.  I  explained  to  her 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
disorder,  namely,  a  broken  connection  (to 
speak  metaphorically)  between  the  will 
and  the  nervous  system;  and  that  she 
must  rejoin  this  broken  link  by  painful 
exertion  and  violent  determination.  She 
had  no  f\irther  relapse. 

In  both  these  cases  I  convinced  myself 
carefully  that  there  was  no  deception. 
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die  of  a  sentence  the  voice  would  sud- 
denlv  stop,  a  peculiar  stifitaess  of  the 
whole  body  would  come  on  and  fix  the 
limtw  immovably  for  several  minutes. 
Then  it  would  relax,  and  the  reading 
would  be  continued  at  the  very  word  it 
stopped  at,  the  patient  being  quite  un- 
conscious that  a  parenthesis  had  been 
snipped  out  of  her  existence,  or  that  aught 
strange  had  happened.  She  grew  much 
better  under  tonic  and  restorative  treat- 
ment, and  gradually  ceased  to  have  these 
singular  attacks ;  but  after  about  a 
month's  interval,  as  she  was  one  evening 
engaged  in  playing  a  round  game  of  cards, 
she  suddenly  went  off  into  a  regular  epi- 
leptic fit,  which  was  followed  by  sleep. 
and  she  did  not  recover  consciousness  till 
the  next  morning.  This  fit  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  certain  errors  in  digestion, 
and  she  has  had  no  recurrence  of  it,  or  of 
the  Catalepsy,  though  four  months  have 
passed  over.  So  I  hope  it  was  epilepsy  of 
an  intercurrent  or  curable  sort. 

But  sometimes  the  epilepsy  preceded  by 
Catalepsy  is  of  a  more  serious  sort.  I  re- 
member a  much-respected  lecturer  in  this 
metropolis,  in  whom  the  petit  mat  of  epi- 
lepsy assumed  this  form.  He  used  to  dc 
attacked  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  with  his  hand  wielded  in  de- 
monstration before  his  class.  He  would 
remain  perfectly  stiff  for  a  minute  or  so, 
with  mouth  open  and  arm  extended,  and 
then  resume  his  sentence  just  where  he 
had  dropped  it,  quite  unconscious  that 
anything  had  happened.  After  a  time 
the  seizures  assumed  the  more  usual  and 
more  fatal  form. 

This  sort  of  short  attack  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  the  precursor  of  anything  so 
serious.  Nor,  if  traceable  to  a  material 
cause,  is  that  cause  necessarily  in  the 
brain.  Van  Swieten  tells  a  story  of  a 
woman,  forty  years  of  age,  who  was  roast- 
ing chestnuts  in  the  fr}'mg-pan,  and  kept 
continually  stirring  them  lest  they  should 
be  too  much  scorched  ;  in  doing  which, 
she  was  seized  with  a  true  Catalepsy.  As 
Van  Swieten  lived  hard  by,  he  was  im- 
mediately called  in ;  in  his  presence  she 
suddenly  vomited  two  live  worms,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  with  her  cookery, 
quite  unconscious  of  what  had  happened. 
She  had  no  relapse.' 

Other^  cases  are  of  much  longer  dura- 


surrections  recorded  in  the  Gospels,'  and 
the  fear  of  being  accidentally  burie<l  alive 
is  never  alluded  to  by  the  classic  writers, 
though  so  picturesque  and  so  capable  of 
poetical  treatment.  Any  cases  of  appa- 
rent death  that  did  occur  were  burnt,  or 
buried,  or  otherwise  put  out  of  the  way, 
and  were  never  more  heard  of.  But  after 
'  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  tender- 
ness, sometimes  excessive,  for  the  remains 
j  of  departed  friends  took  the  place  of  the 
!  hard  heathen  selfishness.  The  dead  were 
kept  closer  to  the  congregations  of  the 
living,  as  if  to  represent  in  material  form 
the  dogma  of  the  communion  of  saints. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  that  some  per- 
sons, indeed  some  persons  of  note  (amongst 
others,  Duns  Scotus  the  theologian,  at 
Cologne),  had  got  out  of  their  coffins,  and 
died  m  a  vain  attempt  to  open  the  doors 
of  their  vaults. 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  Lutheran  cathedral 
at  Magdeburg,  have  probably  not  failed 
to  notice  a  quaint  monument  to  the  Frau 
von  Asseburg.  There  is  her  effigy  on  it 
in  stone,  kneeling  with  her  husband,  and, 
in  the  style  of  the  period,  a  goodly  line  or 
sons  on  one  side  and  daughters  on  the 
other  support  the  pair.  The  inscription 
relates  how  that  this  noble  lady  was,  after 
her  marriage,  supposed  to  be  dead,  and 
placed  in  the  family  vault.  Luckily  the 
entrance  was  left  unclosed  that  night,  for 
she  rose  up,  returned  to  her  home  and 
husband,  and  bore  all  this  fair  ihmily  after 
her  strange  experience  of  the  tomb. 

Such  events  caused  no  slight  panic  at 
the  time,  and  probably  led  to  the  custom, 
still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
of  fastening  a  bell-pull  to  the  hand  of  a 
corpse  when  laid  in  the  public  mortuary. 
Some  cases  of  resuscitated  cataleptics 
have  even  occurrpd  in  modem  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Donnet  to  the  French  Senate  last 
spring. 

Catalepsy  may  be  a  premonitory  sjnnp- 
tom  of  other  diseases.  Epilepsy  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  De  Haen  relates, 
in  a  clinical  lecture,  a  case  he  saw  of  a 
child  of  twelve,  who  began  by  being  cata- 
leptic, and  ended  by  reciting  the  metrical 
Protestant  version  of  David's  Psalms,  say- 
ing her  catechism  with  proof  texts,  and 
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preaching  a  sennon  on  adultery.'  And 
in  several  other  stock  cases,  soiunanibu- 
lism  seems  to  have  been  a  complication. 
Marx  saw  a  girl  who  became  cataleptic 
from  being  frightened  at  a  fire  (like  my 
patient  at  St.  Mary's),  and  afterwards 
went  out  of  her  mind.'  In  Goebel's  case 
of  a  voung  soldier,  Catalepsy  complicated 
tlie  invasion  of  melancholia.'  Sauviiges 
says  he  saw  an  old  man  in  the  hospital  at 
Alais,  in  whom  Catalepsy  alternated  with 
quartan  fever.* 

Catalepsy  seems  to  be  sometimes  volun- 
tary, or  at  least  capable  of  being  brought 
on  by  very  Uttle  externatl  aid.  Of  this, 
St.  Augustine  gives  an  instance  wittiin 
his  own  knowledge  ; — 

"  There  was  a  certain  presbyter  of  the 
name  of  Bestitutus  in  a  parish  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Calami,  who,  when  he  pleased  (and 
he  was  often  asked  to  do  it  by  tho:;e  who 
wished  to  liave  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  strange  fact),  just  by  having  a  noise 
made  like  as  of  somebody  crying,  used  to 
convey  himself  out  of  the  influence  of  sen- 
sation, and  lie  like  a  corpse.  So  that  not 
only  was  he  insensible  to  people  pinching 
and.  pricking  him.  but  sometimes  fire  had 
been  brought  and  he  burnt  with  it,  with- 
out any  sense  of  pain,  except  from  the 
wound  afterwards.  The  body  seemed  to 
be  motionless,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
voluntary  effort,  but  from  want  of  sensa- 
tion, as  was  made  the  more  probable  by 
the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  respira- 
tion, as  in  a  dead  body :  yet  people's 
voices,  if  they  spoke  out  very  clear,  he 
Baid  julerwards  he  could  hear  as  if  they 
were  a  long  way  off.'" 

Persons  liable  to  this  form  in  various 
degrees  lose,  by  yielding  to  it  more  and 
more,  their  power  of  voluntary  control,  so 
that  exhibitions  of  it  are  easily  brought 
on  by  others  who  assume  an  influence 
over  them.  They  are  told  in  a  pomitit'e 
manner  that  they  cannot  raise  their  limbs, 
cannot  open  their  eyes,  cannot  feel,  and 
they  really  seem  to  lose  temporarily  mo- 
tion, sight,  sensation.  Mesmer  turned 
this  artificial  production  of  disease  to 
profit  (his  own),  and  it  has  been  lareely 
experimented  upon  of  late  years.  But 
the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it  have  brought 
to  their  masters  so  much  "  gain  by  their 
soothsaying,"  that  deception  has  largely 


quote  a  case  from  a  writer  of  unimpeach- 
able shrewdness  and  honesty,  and  far 
from  credulous,  though  destitute  of  the 
light  of  modem  science,  than  to  detail  the 
experience  of  our  own  generation. 

In  the  artiticial  disease  and  in  the  natu- 
ral, somnambulism  (clairvoyance)  is  a  fix- 
quent  complication,  as  appears  from  sev- 
eral cases  cited  by  Tissot.  (CEuvres,  torn, 
xiii.) 

It  was  not  a  groundless  idea  to  suggest 
that,  as  *e  employ  counter-irritants  to  re- 
lieve an  internal  unmanageable  inflam- 
mation by  one  which  is  under  our  control 
and  less  injurious,  so  hysteria  might  be 
cured  by  inducing  in  its  place  an  allied 
malady  more  sumect  to  our  will.  But 
harm  seems  to  be  done  by  it,  and  probably 
only  a  limited  number  of  the  English  race 
have  a  suitable  diathesis.' 

Both  in  the  natural  and  artificial  dis- 
ease there  is  exerted  a  very  different  in- 
fluence over  the  patient  by  different  indi- 
viduals. The  sight  of  Dr.  Jebb's  face 
seems  to  have  acted  Uke  the  Gorgon's 
head  in  reducing  his  patient  to  instanta- 
neous marble.  My  own  experience  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Strange  nervous  phe- 
nomena always  seem  to  be  frightened 
away  or  subsiae  into  commonplace  at  my 
presence,  and  so  perhaps  my  report  of 
them  is  printed  in  les.s  bright  colors  than 
the  subject  admits  of. 

Natural  Catalepsy  seems  to  become  less 
frequent,  or,  at  all  events,  the  symptoms 
less  marked  and  strange,  as  the  world 
grows  older.  Some  are  even  getting  scep- 
tical about  its  existeuce,  and  doul>t  the 
propriety  of  retaining  it  on  our  list  of  dis- 
eases. But  even  if  it  should  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  or  the  great  auk,  this  insult 
is  uncalled  for.  The  circumstances  which 
surround  the  human  race,  esjiecially  when 
sick,  are  so  altered,  that  it  would  oe  won- 
derful if  some  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
in  pathological  conditions  were  not  altered 
too.  Bead  the  treatment  adopted  in 
many  of  the  cases  of  Catalepsy  quoted  by 
the  systematic  writers.  TaKe,  for  in- 
stance, that  which  M.  Sauvages  commu- 
nicated to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,' 
where  intermittent  attacks  of  the  disease 
occurred  from  time  to  time  during  several 
years.  Though  the  patient  was  ^e  with 
a  weak  pulse,  and  though  the  blood  could 
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htullona  apiritlves,  stomachic  opiates,  and 
twenty  tepid  batlis,  before  tiiey  thouglit 
of  giving  aer  iron,  whicli  wrought  a  cure 
gooner  tiian  one  could  have  expected.  I 
lighted  accidentally  on  another  case  com- 
manicated  to  the  same  scientiQc  body  by 
M.  Imbert,  in  1713.'  It  is  that  of  the 
drirer  of  the  Bouen  diligence,  aged  45, 
who  fell  into  a  kind  of  soporific  Catalepsy 
oa  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  man 
he  bad  quarrelled  with.  It  appears  that 
"IL  Burette,  under  whose  care  he  was 
at  La  Charite,  made  use  of  the  most 
powerful  assistances  of  art — bleeding  in 
the  arm,  the  foot,  the  neck,  emetics,  pur- 
gatives, blisters,  leeches,"  &c.  At  last 
somebody  "threw  him  naked  into  cold 
water  to  surprise  hinL  "  The  effect  sur- 
prised the  doctors  as  much  as  the  patient; 
it  is  related  with  evident  wonder  how 
that  ''  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  stead- 
fe$tly,  but  did  not  speak."  His  wife 
seenu  to  have  been  a  prudent  woman,  for 
a  Wdsk  afterwards  she  "  carried  him 
home,  where  ha  is  at  present :  they  give 
Mm  no  medicine ;  he  sneaks  sensibly 
enDugh,  and  mands  every  day." 

Again,  the  ^'■damede  Veaoid,"  whom  M. 
Tissjt  justly  calls  "  la  cataleptique  par  ex- 
cellence," so  characteristic  were  the  phe- 
nomena, was  attacked  during  Lent,  when 
she  had  been  starving  herself  in  order  to 
gire  alms  to  the  poor,  and  was  also  wor- 
ried by  a  lawsuit  which  had  brought  her 
to  Bmngon.  Yet  she  was  bled  in  the 
fwt.  Fortunately,  after  three  days,  her 
friends  took  her  home  to  Vesoul,  What 
happened  then  the  reporter  says  was 
qaite  as  wonderful  as  her  illness,'  namely, 
that  she  had  no  more  medical  treatment! 
and  yet  got  well  without  a  relapse,  I 
cannot  feel  the  same  wonder,  for  I  feel 
sore  that  the  "powerful  assistances  of 
art''— bleeding,  blistering,  starving,  purg- 
ing, coddling,  sympathizing,  and  admir- 
ing—would have  converted  any  of  the 
cases  under  my  charge  into  equally  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  a  long-continued  in- 
termittent disease. 

But  the  fiict  of  its  being  partly  pro- 
dased  by  art  does  not  make  Catalepsy  a 
bit  less  of  a  reality,  for  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  preventible  diseases. 

Besides  the  effect  of  treatment,  it  is 
Ukeiy  that  the  unrestrained  manners  and 
want  of  mental  control  peculiar  to  the 
barbarous  ages  of  all  nations,  would  ren- 
der luediteval  Europe  liable  to  exaggerated 
exhibitions  of  all  physical  defects.  And, 
as  physical  defects  are  indubitably  hered- 
itary, the  national  temperament  would 
be  thereby  affected.    As  an  example  of 


'  Hartin's  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  vol.  iv.  p.  .360. 

*  "Ce  qni  ne  surprendra  pent4tre  pas 
moins  que  sa  maladie."     (Tis30t,  OBavres, 
torn.  liii.  p.  16.) 
VOL.  L— 42 


what  is  alluded  to,  take  one  scene  from 
early  English  history,  and  conceive  it 
happening  in  the  present  day.  Fancy 
four  memuers  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Coun- 
cil callihg  after  lunch  on  a  refractory 
archbishop  who  had  voted  against  the 
Ministry  that  had  appointed  him,  with 
the  intention  of  showing  him  the  error  of 
his  ways.  Fancy  them  scolding  and  blas- 
pheming "  by  God's  wounds,"  giving  him 
the  lie,  ''jumping  up  and  leaping  alx>ut," 
'*  throwing  about  their  arms,"  "twisting 
their  gloves,"  "raving  like  madmen." 
Fancy  him,  red  in  the  fece,  defying  them, 
rushing  after  them  to  the  door,  calling 
one  his  lackey,  and  another  "a  pimp." 
Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  want  of  re- 
straint shown  by  both  parties  when  Kegi- 
nald  Fitzurse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh 
de  Morville,  and  Bichard  Brito  called  on 
Archbishop  Beckct  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  29th,  1170.'  The  mere  fact  of 
the  murder,  with  the  nauseous  details  of 
how  Tracy  picked  out  the  brains  with  his 
sword,  is  not  half  so  strange  as  such  a 
scene.  How  many  generations  does  it 
take  to  produce  descendants  of  such  men 
free  from  nervous  disorders  ? 

The  deficient  vitality  of  which  Catalep- 
sy is  a  manifestation  occupies  that  puz- 
ling  part  of  the  circle  of  life  which  lies 
between  spirit  and  matter.  We  know  so 
little  about  the  chain  which  connects  the 
two,  that  its  links  are  reckoned  by  us  as 
few  and  short,  and  we  have  no  names  for 
them.  Yet  when  we  see  the  varied  phe- 
nomena produced  by  breaches  in  the  con- 
nection, we  are  led  to  feel  our  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  and  to  conjecture  that 
these  abysses  orincertitudc  veil  along  list 
of  vital  functions. 

In  default  of  names  for  even  the  normal 
flinctions  of  this  department  of  life,  we 
must  not  expect  an  accurate  nomenclature 
for  their  aberrations  from  health ;  and  the 
most  we  can  do  in  attempting  to  classify 
them,  is  to  observe  how  near  their  origin 
lies  to  one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the 
series  of  vital  acts  which  are  interfered 
with — what  relations  their  phenomena 
bear  on  the  one  hand  to  mind,  and  on  the 
other  to  body.  We  shall  thus  have  a 
natural  order  with  pure  insanity  at  the 
one  end,  and  epilepsy  traceable  to  organic 
lesion  at  the  other.  In  the  middle  will  lie 
ecstasy,  Catalepsy,  and  hysteria,  with 
many  a  blank  between  for  the  anonymous 
transitional  forms.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
spare  any  of  these  names,  and  instead  oi' 
clubbing  them  together,  as  some  would 
fein  do,  under  the  common  head  of  "hys- 
teria," it  would  appear  more  useful  to 
divide  that  disease,  according  as  its  emo- 
tional, aneesthetic,  nypenesthetic,  or  con- 
vulsive phenomena  are  most  prominent. 

'  Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol. 
a.  p.  497. 
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I  say  it  would  be  useful  to  make  a  main 
point  in  eacli  individual  case  whether  the 
malady  is  most  related  to  deviation  from 
mental  or  bodily  health ;  for  I  feel  con- 
vinced it  is  only  by  this  observation  that 
we  can  avoid  such  disappointment  as  leads 
many  to  look  upon  hysteria,  for  example, 
as  an  opprobrium  niedicince  which  makes 
them  feel  the  same  sort  of  anger  against 
it  as  is  roused  by  moral  guiltiness,  and 
disposes  them  rather  to  punish  than  to 
cure  the  patient  who  has  thwarted  them. 

Treatment.— As  to  the  treatment  of 
Catalepsy,  it  is  probable  that  valerian  and 
ammonia,  administered  in  draught  or 
enema,  whichever  is  most  convenient, 
together  with  a  modification  of  what  curea 
the  Eouenese  stage-coachman,  namely 
shower-baths,  will  accomplish  all  that  is 
wanted  in  the  way  of  medicine  for  the 
slighter  cases  likely  to  come  under  treat- 
ment in  the  present  day.  In  longer  con- 
tinued cases  Dr.  Jebb's  prescription  of  an 
opium  plaster  to  the  epigastrium,  with 
tonics  to  the  mucous  membranes,  is  ra- 
tional practice ;  for  Catalepsy  seems  to 
depend  much  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  as  is  the  case  with  its 
sister  malady,  hysteria.  But  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  all  who  have  the 
charge  of  these  and  similar  mental,  semi- 
corporeal  manifestations,  to  take  the  bint 
given  me  by  the  second  patient,  and  try 
to  acquire  fsurely  it  is  to  be  acquired 
by  trying)  tne  habit  of  command.  Let 
them  exercise  it  in  the  direction  of  sup- 
plying the  deficient  will,  not  of  paralyzing 
It,  of  demesmerizing  instead  of  mesmer- 
izing their  patients,  and  it  is  astonishing 


how  much  pharmacopoeial  medication  will 
be  saved  to  both  parties. 

Catalepsy  may  be  sometimes  feigned. 
For  its  detection  the  most  cruel  means 
appear  sometimes  to  have  been  adopted 
by  our  forefathers,  such  as  burning,  pinch- 
ing, cutting,  putting  into  cofiins,  and 
otherwise  irighteniug  the  supposed  im- 
postors. A  caution  is  therefore  needed, 
that  the  trial  of  these  methods  would  in 
England  very  properly  subject  the  experi- 
menter to  legal  proceedings,  the  more  so 
as  they  are  quite  useless,  and  prove  no- 
thing. No  malingerer  could  successftiUy 
feign  the  peculiar  wax-like  yielding  re- 
sistance of  a  cataleptic  muscle,  and  ought 
to  be  immediately  detected  by  a  medical 
man.  If  a  doubt  is  felt,  some  expedient 
may  be  tried  like  that  of  Dr.  Marx.  Ob- 
serving that  really  cataleptic  limbs  finally, 
though  slowly,  yield  to  the  force  of  gravity 
and  all  by  their  own  weight,  he  attached 
a  heavy  body  to  the  extended  hand  of  a 
suspected  impostor.  She  bore  it  up  with- 
out moving  ;  the  intention  of  the  experi- 
ment was  explained,  and  she  confessed 
her  fraud.' 

The  points  intended  to  be  made  con- 
cerning Catalepsy  are  these : — 

1.  That  it  is  a  rare  pathological  condition 
of  mind  and  body,  allied  in  its  causes  to 
hysteria,  but  not  so  apt  to  become  chronic. 

2.  That  it  is  not  dangerous  in  itself, 
though  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  danger- 
ous disease. 

3.  That  it  may  be  artificially  produced, 
but  is  not  easy  to  feign. 

4.  That  the  treatment,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  treatment  of  hysteria. 


SOMNAMBULISM  AND  ALLIED  STATES. 

By  Thomas  Kino  Chambers,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


SOMNAMBtTLiSM  18  a  slumber  so  mor- 
bidly profound  that  resisting  spontaneity 
is  lost,  and  the  obscure  images,  known  as 
ordinary  dreams,  are  able  to  exert  a  mo- 
tor power.  ' '  Sleep-walking, ' '  where  even 
the  intricate  concatenated  motions  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  body's  balance  are 
performed,  is  the  most  striking  and  dan- 

fff>rniis  f^vhihit.inn  nf  t-.hiR  atsLij^    anil  i:hprp- 


I  shown  by  the  difficulty  always  found  in 

fully  waking  a  somnambulist,  and  also  by 

the  bewilderment    and    slow    return   of 

i  consciousness  afterwards.    This  bewilder- 

!  ment,  moreover,  is  often  followed  by  head- 

I  ache  and  a  clamminess  of  the  mouth,  just 

like  that  of  the  condition  known  as  "  the 

I  intoxication  of  sleep"  in  those  who  have 

I  Kliimtiarorl      tnn    honvilv     and     too    lonsT. 
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occur  duriug  a  partial  waking  are  always 
remembered  more  or  less.  Again,  the 
aotomatic  acts  done  during  partial  waking 
are  very  short,  have  no  continuity,  and 
qnidcly  end  m  a  decided  condition ; 
whereas  the  acts  of  the  somnambulist  are 
consecutive  one  upon  another.  It  seems 
impossible,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Drs. 
Symonds,  Hartmann,  ana  others,  who 
have  regarded  it  as  an  incomplete  sleep. 

Still  less  can  we  agree  with  the  super- 
stitious awe  which  would  represent  it  as 
an  exalted  state,  in  which  the  soul  is  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  the  corruptible  car- 
case. It  is  in  truth  a  lower  life,  in  which 
"  the  sceptre  of  reason  is  surrendered  to  a 
physically -directed  fancy."  (Feuchter- 
sleben.)  Instead  of  nearing  the  angels, 
man  thus  approaches  temporarily  the  na- 
ture of  ill-bred  horses  who  refuse  to  lie 
down  in  their  stalls,  birds  who  roost  stand- 
ing on  one  leg,  and  gorged  dogs  who — 

"  Weary  with  the  chase, 
Lie  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urge,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race 
From  Teviotstone  to  Eskdale  Moor." 

This  morbid  sleep  usually  arises  in  the 
first  instance  from  eating  too  much.  Per- 
haps the  overloaded  stomach  presses  on 
the  solar  plexus,  and  produces  a  partial 
paralysis  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and 
80  in  the  cerebral  circulation.  The  ex- 
planation is  the  more  probable,  because 
sleeping  with  the  head  too  low  is  another 
predisposing  cause,  whose  action  would 
be  on  the  brain. 

Strong  mental  emotion,  excessive  exer- 
tion of  the  intellect,  violent  grie^  love, 
ic,  probably  act  in  the  same  way ; 
namely,  by  arresting  digestion  and  causing 
a  weight  at  the  stomach. 

When,  however^  the  habit  is  once  estab- 
lished, it  is  persisted  in  even  after  the 
gluttony  or  emotion  has  been  discon- 
tinued. In  this  it  follows  the  rule  of  all 
morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  retained  in 
spite  of  the  removal  of  their  causes. 

It  is  most  common  in  youth,  and  at 
about  the  age  of  puberty.  Then  the 
sexes  are  equally  subject  to  it ;  but  later 
ID  life  it  seldomer  attacks  men  than 
women. 

Somnambulism  is  sometimes  heredi- 
tary. A  younw  lady,  about  whom  I  have 
been  consultea  a  few  times  this  summer, 
will  often  (sometimes  two  or  three  days  a 
week)  go  off  in  the  evening  into  a  pecu- 
liar dreamy  state.  She  talks  and  answers 
questions,  though  after  an  interval,  walks 
about  the  house,  goes  to  bed,  remains 
quiet  at  night,  and  sometimes  recovers 
net  ordinary  condition  on  waking :  but 
wmetimes  her  mother  will  go  into  her 
room  and  find  her  dressing  ra  a  vague, 
dreamy  wav.  After  a  while  she  will 
•tare,  stretch  herself  like  a  person  waking 


ftom  sleep,  and  resume  her  natural  lively 
manner.  Her  memory  is  always  quite 
blank  as  to  anything  said,  seen,  or  done 
during  this  conuition,  She  has  never  had 
any  hysteric  or  epileptic  fits.  Such  are 
the  symptoms-,  and  her  father  asked  me 
what  name  I  should  give  to  the  disease. 
I  hesitated  at  first,  and  then  said  that 
some  might  call  it  perhaps  catalepsy,  but 
that  the  more  proper  name  was  Somnam- 
bulism. That  was  curious,  he  observed, 
for  his  mother  had  been  afflicted  with 
what  was  called  both  catalepsy  and  Som- 
nambulism, and  he  had  heard  it  was  in 
the  tkmily.  I  have  also  recently  under- 
stood that  a  younger  sister  of  my  patient 
is  falling  into  the  same  state,  but  I  have 
not  seen  her.  This  lady  had  occasionally 
got  out  of  bed  when  in  her  unconscious 
state,  but  it  happened  so  seldom  that  no 
alarm  on  that  score  was  expressed  by  the 
fiimily. 

Somnambulism  is  inconvenient  to  other 
people  from  the  fright  it  causes,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  patient  from  the  awkward 
positions  it  puts  him  in  when  unprotected 
by  reason.  But  it  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  a  fair  condition  of  general 
health.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  unfrequent 
amongst  boys  and  girls  at  school  who 
bodily  and  mentally  are  quite  equal  to 
their  companions. 

At  schools  accidental  accesses  of  it  are 
liable  to  be  fostered  into  a  habit  by  the 
patients'  rbom-fellows  talking  to  them, 
and  otherwise  "  drawing  them  out, "  when 
in  this  state. 

Like  epilepsy,  and  indeed  all  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  apt  to  become  peri- 
odical. Some  persons  will  walk  or  talk,  or 
wet  their  beds,  Ac,  once  a  fortnight,  week, 
or  month,  and  so  on  with  great  regularity. 
That  does  not  arise  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  secretion  or  excitability ;  for  at 
first,  and  while  the  original  cause  is  pre- 
dominant, several  attacks  occur  often 
close  together  in  succession,  and  then 
cease.  It  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the 
weakness  becoming  constitutional,  after 
the  original  cause  has  been  removed. 

Somnambulism  has  in  some  rare  cases 
alternated  with  catalepsy,  of  which  M. 
Sauvages  has  recorded  an  instance.  {See 
Catalepsy.)  More  generally,  it  alternates 
with  a  normal  state. 

There  are  cases  recorded  where  the 
somnambuUstic  sopors  have  been  so  fre- 
quent and  so  long,  that  there  is  as  much 
of  a  sleeping  as  there  is  of  a  waking  condi- 
tion, and  thus  has  arisen  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon called  "double  consciousness." 
Trains  of  thought  are  carried  on  from  one 
attack  to  the  next,  though  in  the  normal 
interval  the  mind  is  quite  unconscious  of 
them.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Dewar,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, " 
voL  ix.  p.  365.    A  servant  maid  began  by 
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being  subject  to  attacks  of  extreme  sleepi- 
ness :  tlien  in  tliese  sleeps  she  began  to  be 
talkative.  Soon  there  appeared  more 
method  in  what  she  said  :  she  personated 
an  episcopal  clergyman,  went  through  the 
baptismal  service  for  three  children,  and 
delivered  an  extempore  prayer.  Another 
time  she  was  a  jockey  at  Epsom,  and 
rode  round  the  kitchen  on  a  stooL  On 
awaking,  aU  these  pranks  were  quite  for- 
gotten, but  in  the  succeeding  fit  she  re- 
membered all  that  occurred.  Thus,  one 
night  a  villain  indecently  assaulted  her 
when  somnambulistic.  On  the  morrow 
the  insult  was  forgotten,  but  shortly  after- 
wards she  had  a  tresh  attack  and  told  her 
mother  of  it.  She  got  well  after  an  emetic 
and  the  return  of  the  catamenia,  which 
had  been  absent. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  adds  two  more  cases 
related  to  him  by  non-medical  persons, 
and  for  that  reason  (probably)  accompa- 
nied by  more  wonderful  phenomena.  (On 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  Pt.  III.,  sect.  iv. 
i  2,  II.)  In  principle  these  phenomena 
are  quite  in  analogy  with  healthy  dreams, 
which  scarcely  ever  take  cognizance  of  re- 
cent facts  of  the  waking  state.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  own  dreams,  though  I  bad 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg  two  years  ago, 
1  always  seem  to  walk  about  as  in  youth. 
And  I  certainly  remember  a  room-fellow 
at  school  who  used  to  talk  in  his  sleep  on 
a  class  of  subjects  he  never  mentioned  by 
day,  and  who  seemed  to  recollect  when  in 
the  same  state  next  nidit  that  he  had 
spoken  of  them  before.  But  that  an  edu- 
cation should  be  carried  on,  and  languages 
acquired,  during  somnambulism,  as  some 
strange  stories  record,  is  hard  to  credit. 
Possibly  some  confusion  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  observers,  and  they  mistook 
the  waking  for  the  sleeping  state. 

Somnambulistic  phenomena  have  some- 
times accompanied  the  artificial  catalepsy 
of  the  mesmeric  trance.  They  are  called 
"cZaj'rw.vancej"  not  that  the  patients  see 
particularly  clearly,  but  that  the  common 
sensorium  is  very  receptive  of  those  slight 
suggestions  which  it  would  neglect  at 
other  times,  when  its  attention  is  occupied 
with  the  external  world  ;  and  so  they  ap- 
pear to  careless  observers  to  see  with  the 
tips  of  their  fingers,  the  epigastrium,  &c., 
wnen  their  eyes  are  closed.  Singular  ex- 
hibitions are  thus  produced.     But  with 


the  disease.  This  applies  particularly  to 
young  persons  at  school,  and  those  brought 
under  ttie  dominion  of  mesmerizers. 

2.  The  patient  must  be  prevented  from 
falling  into  that  morbidly  deep  sleep  in 
which  the  special  phenomena  of  the  case 
are  produced.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  waking  them  up  once  or  twice  in  the 
night,  before  they  begin  to  walk,  talk,  or 
do  other  unseemly  acts.  It  may  be  done 
with  great  advantage  during  the  second 
hour  of  sleep  in  cases  of  simple  sleep- 
walking and  of  bed-wetting. 

A  young  lady  under  my  care  who  used 
to  rise  and  mate  water  on  the  floor  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  was  relieved  by  this 
means. 

M.  Trousseau'  knew  a  wealthy  and 
beautiful  girl,  from  whose  feet  wooers  had 
been  driven  away  by  an  incontinence  of 
urine  occurring  nightly.  At  last  the  im- 
pediment to  marriage  was  overcome  by  a 
hero.  M.  Trousseau  cynically  calls  him 
"  un  individu  sans  fortune,"  implying  that 
the  girl's  purse  was  her  only  attraction ; 
but  poetic  justice  requires  a  better  motive 
for  an  act  so  richly  rewarded  ;  for.  like  the 
knight  of  whom  the  "Wif  of  Bath"  tells, 
he  found  her  "  bothe  faire  and  good," 
when  expecting,  like  him,  the  latter  only; 
the  disgusting  afSictiou  vanished  straight 
away — 

"  And  thus  they  live  unto  Mr  lives  ende 
In  parfit  joye" — 

at  least  they  have  the  chance  of  doing  so. 
Doubtless  It  was  the  prevention  of  over- 
profound  sleep  which  cured  her. 

Some  years  ago  a  foolish  young  man 
from  the  country  brought  for  my  opinion 
an  instrument  which  he  had  purchased  of 
an  advertising  quack,  designed  to  cure 
spermatorrhcea  by  coirmression  of  the  ure- 
thra and  prostate.  The  disease  in  his 
case,  being  purely  imaginary,  was  of 
course  incurable ;  but  I  should  not  won- 
der if  the  plan  had  been  found  useful,  act- 
ing as  an  obstacle  to  morbid  sleep.  How- 
ever, it  would  require  careful  medical 
superintendence. 

A  clergyman  (who  corresponded  with 
me  anonymously,  and  therefore  I  can  say 
nothing  of  his  general  health)  took  by  my 
advice,  unsuccessfully,  several  remedies 
for  spermatorrhcea,  till  he  suspected  that 
he  abused  himself  during  sleep ;  he  tied 
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indulge  in  after  tliey  have  reaily  had 
enough  rest — the  intoxication  of  repose. 
These  patients  should  be  told  to  get  up 
and  dress  iiiiniediately  after  their  first 
waking.     It  soon  cures  them. 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  head 
Be  high  in  the  bed,  and  tiiat  the  body  be 
not  eoTered  with  too  great  a  weight  of 
clothes. 

The  son  of  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
mine  used  to  suffer  when  a  child  from  iu- 
coDtinence  of  urine.  Soon  after  puberty 
this  inconvenience  ceased,  and  has  not 
returned.  But  at  ei";hteen  he  has  come 
tome  complaining  of  seminal  emissions, 
which  have  occurred  on  a  few  occasions 
more  than  once  in  a  night.  On  inquiry, 
he  said  that  on  waking  up  after  a  defile- 
ment he  bad  often  found  bis  head  right 


under  the  bolster.  He  was  advised  to  be 
careful  in  keeping;  a  good  hard  pillow  well 
down  under  the  shoulders,  and  ne  has  not 
suffered  since. 

4.  Though  prevention  by  means  of 
keeping  off  too  profound  sleep  is  desirable, 
yet  patients  should  not  l)e  wakened  when 
walking,  or  in  any  other  unnatural  pos- 
ture. They  should  be  led  back  quietly  to 
bed 

"Doneo  discussis  redeant  erroribas  ad  se." 

Otherwise  the  fright  is  dangerous,  espe- 
cially to  hysterical  persons. 

5.  Light  meals  and  digestible  food  are 
essential,  and  special  expedients  should 
not  be  trusted  m  till  the  general  health 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  average. 


SUNSTEOKE. 

Bt  W.  C.  Maclean,  M.D. 


DEFtNTnoiT. — A  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  excited  by  heat,  sometimes  fol- 
lowing exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  particularly  when  to  heat  is  added 
the  pressure  of  tight  and  unsuitable  cloth- 
nig  and  accoutrements,  or  both ;  more 
frequently  occurring  when  the  above  con- 
ditions combine  with  exhaustion,  induced 
by  great  fatigue  in  hot  weather,  or  from 
tne  effects  of  liigh  temperature,  night  and 
day,  on  men  breathinf;  the  vitiated  air  of 
crowded  barracks  or  ships. 

The  affection  is  generally  preceded  by 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  thirst, 
heat,  and  dryness  of  skin,  vertigo,  conges- 
tion of  the  eyes,  frequent  desire  to  mictu- 
rate, followed  by  syncope,  often  instantly 
fiital  ^the  cardiac  variety  of  Morebead), 
or  by  insensibility  and  stertorous  breath- 
ing, with  or  without  convulsions  (the 
cercbro-spinal  variety  of  the  same  author). 

In  both  varieties  the  mortality  is  high, 
and  nnexampled  congestion  of  the  lungs 
is  the  most  common  morbid  appearance 
observed  after  death. 

Stnontms.  —  Insolation ;  Sun-fever ; 
Coup  de  Soleil ;  Calenture  ;  Heat-apo- 
plexy ;  Ictus  soils  ;  Erythismus  tropicus. 
_  The  first  is  the  name  by  which  the  affec- 
tion is  designated  in  the  official  classifica- 
tion of  diseases  in  use  in  the  British  army. 

History. — Sunstroke  has  been  known 
and  recognized  as  a  dangerous  disease 


firom  early  times.  Fatal  examples  of  it 
are  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers,  and 
these  have  been  referred  to  by  most  mo- 
dem authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of 
the  blessings  promised  to  those  who  shall 
be  partakers  of  the  better  life  that  is  to 
come,  is,  "tliat  the  sun  shall  not  light 
upon  them,  nor  any  heat,'''' — a  promise 
full  of  meaning  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  dry  and  thirsty  land"  to  whom  it  was 
first  made. 

Men  of  European  birth  who  become 
sojourners  in  Ilindostan  are  hardly  more 
solicitous  to  protect  their  heads  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  than  are  the  various 
races  who  are  children  of  the  soil.  In 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants 
expose  their  closely  shaven  heads  to  the 
hottest  sun  with  apparent  impunity.' 
But  when  so  doing  they  generally  make 
vigorous  use  of  their  fens,  as  if  they  at- 
tached more  importance  to  having  a  free 
current  of  air  about  their  faces,  than  to 
protecting  their  heads  from  the  sun's 
raj's.  Sportsmen  in  India  constantly  ex- 
pose themselves  in  the  hottest  weather 
when  in  pursuit  of  game.    Those  who  use 

'  I  have  recently,  however,  seen  an  account 
of  an  epidemio  of  insolation,  which  attacked 
one  of  our  trading  ports  in  China,  after  many 
days  and  nights  of  unusually  high  tempera- 
ture. The  mortality  was  high,  and  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  European  conununity. 
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reasonable  precautions,  who  protect  the 
head  and  spine  by  a  liead-dress  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  wear  loose  clothing  of  a 
suitable  material,  and  abstain  from  stim- 
ulants, rarely  suffer  from  Sunstroke.' 
[The  same  is  true  of  those  who  play 
cricket  and  base-ball  in  the  United  States ; 
where  the  temperature  in  July  and 
August  is  sometimes  very  nearly  as  high 
as  in  India. — H.] 

On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  men  who  are  made  to  undergo 
fatigue  under  a  hot  sun,  dressed  as  British 
soldiers  used  to  be  in  such  circumstances, 
in  tight-fitting  clothes,  and  encumbered 
with  heavy  and  badly-adjusted  accoutre- 
ments, wearing  a  head-dress  wnich  not 
only  gave  no  protection,  but  concentrated 
the  sun's  rays  on  their  heads,  suffered 
ftom  insolation  in  great  numbers  in  a  most 
fatal  form. 

Sunstroke,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
older  medical  returns  of  the  Indian  anuy, 
was  not  a  frequent  or  a  fatal  disease. 
Even  in  the  eight  years  ending  1853-4,  as 
appears  from  Dr.  Hugh  Macpherson's  in- 
structive analysis  of  later  Bengal  medical 
returns,  only  thirty-eight  cases  are  record- 
ed. This  would  be  very  puzzling  if  we 
did  not  know  that  a  great  many  cases, 
which  would  now  be  entered  without  hesi- 
tation under  the  head  of  insolatio,  were  in 
those  days  "  returned"  under  the  heads 
of  continued  or  remittent  fevers ;  while 
those  proving  quickly  fatal,  with  insensi- 
bility, convulsions,  stei-torous  breathing, 
and  such-like  symptoms,  were  considered 
to  be  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  and  reg- 
istered accordingly. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
wings  of  H.  M.  13th  Regiment,  referred 
to  by  Alartin,  which  marched,  after  some 
very  ill-judged  exposure  and  drilling  in 
the  sun,  from  NuUdea  to  Berampore  in 
the  midst  of  the  hot  weather,  the  men 
suffered  terribly.  As  the  result  of  one 
march,  "  the  day  closed  with  a  sick-list  of 
sixty-three,  and  eighteen  deaths,"  all  of 
which  appear  to  luive  been  registered  as 
cases  of  apoplexy.  It  is  certain  from  the 
description  left  by  the  medical  officers, 
that  tne  cases  would  in  the  present  day 
be  considered  to  have  no  mthological  re- 
lation to  apoplexy,  yet  Dr.  Henderson 

•  Staff-snrgeon  Becker  informs  me  that 
vrhile  on  active  service  in  China,  a  sndden 
order  was  given  for  a  movement  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.    One  commandine  officer  OT>ened 


was  at  a  loss  "  whether  to  consider  them 
cases  of  remittent  fe  'er  or  apoplexy." 
(Martin.)  The  symptoms  were  clearly 
those  of  insolation.  Many  other  examples 
of  a  like  kind  could  be  given. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  his- 
torical instances  of  insolation  occurring  in 
the  field  and  in  barracks ;  they  liave  wen 
brought  forward  in  more  or  les»s  detail  by 
nearly  all  recent  authors  on  the  subject, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  used 
them  in  my  lectures  in  illustration  of  the 
different  forms  of  this  affection. 

In  May,  1834,  the  68th  Bcgiment, 
quartered  in  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  a  general  oflicer. 
The  regiment  paraded  in  full  dress  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  in  one  of  the 
hottest  months  in  the  year,  their  tight- 
fitting  coats  buttoned  up,  their  leatlier 
stoclw,  as  stiff  and  unyielding  as  horse- 
collars,  round  their  necks,  heavy  cross- 
belts  so  contrived  as  to  interfere  with 
every  movement  of  the  chest,  heavy  sha- 
kocs  on  their  heads,  made  of  black  felt, 
mounted  with  brass  ornaments  with  wide 
flat  circular  tops,  ingeniously  contrived  to 
concentrate  the  sun's  rays  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  without  protection  in  the 
way  of  a  depending  flap  for  the  nape  of 
tiie  neck.  So  dressed,  the  men  marched 
for  several  miles.  Before  the  funeral  pa- 
rade was  over,  the  soldiers  began  to  fall 
senseless— one  died  on  the  spot,  two  more 
in  less  than  two  hours.  Men  suffering 
from  insolation  in  various  degrees  were 
brought  into  hospital  all  that  night  and 
part  of  next  day.  The  cases  that  did  not 
prove  fatal,  although  their  real  nature 
was  correctly  understood  by  Dr.  Russell, 
acting  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  were  aU 
registered  as  cases  either  of  continued  or 
ephemeral  fever.  The  symptoms  in  the 
fatal  cases  were  thirst,  excessive  heat  of 
skin,  extreme  prostration^  immediately 
followed  by  gasping  respiration,  coma, 
stertor,  lividity  of  the  face,  and  death. 
After  death  no  morbid  appearance  was 
found  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  lungs  of  all 
there  was  extreme  congestion.  There 
lingers  a  tradition  of  this  parade  in  Ma- 
dras to  this  day. 

The  63d  Regiment  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  at  the  same  place,  and  under  cir^ 
cumstances  precisely  alike.  (Martin: 
Influence  of  Tropical  Climates.) 

Of  the  next  example  the  writer  of  this 
article  was  an  eye-witness.     The  98th 
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had  to  take  possession  of  a  steep  hill  ex- 
posed to  the  lierce  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
out  of  an  unclouded  sky.  A  srcat  many 
men  were  struck  down  by  the  Leat,  about 
fifteen  died  on  the  spot,  falling  on  their 
foces,  as  Dr.  Parkes,  on  the  authority  of 
another  eye-witness,  has  correctly  de- 
scribed (Practical  Hygiene) ;  thev  gave  a 
few  conN-ulsive  gasps,  and  died  oefore 
anything  could  be  done  for  their  relief. 

Tlie  best  history  of  an  outbreak  of  inso- 
lation with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted 
is  that  given  by  Dr.  Rirclay,  of  the  43d 
Li^ht  Infantry,  and  published  in  the  sec- 
ond number  of  the  Madras  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science.  The  43d  Regi- 
ment performed  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary marches  on  record,  having 
marched  from  Bannilore,  in  the  Dcccan, 
to  Calpec,  in  Central  India,  a  distance  by 
the  route  taken  considerably  exceeding 
eleven  hundred  miles.  The  exiftencics 
of  the  public  service  at  that  time  (18o7-o8, 
memorable  as  the  years  of  the  mutiny  in 
Bengal)  were  such,  that  this  march,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  brief  halts  at  sta- 
tions by  the  wa^,  was  made  continuously. 
and  a^cat  portion  of  it  was  accomplishca 
during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
The  men  were  exposed  to  a  very  high 
temperature  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Dr.  Barclay,  wliile  in  a  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bisramgunge  Ghat,  observed 
the  thermometer  at  J18°  Fahr.  in  the 
largest  tents  during  the  day,  127^  in  the 
smallest,  and  on  one  occasion  he  observed 
it  at  lUo°  at  midnight.  Ttiis  prolonged 
exertion  and  continuous  exposure  to  ex- 
cessive heat  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
exceeded  the  limits  of  human  endurance. 
When  they  reached  Nagode,  "  the  indi- 
cations of  exhaustion  in  the  altered  looks 
of  the  meUj  their  loss  of  flesh,  and  their 
evidently  failing  strength,  were  so  obvious 
that  they  forced  themselves  on  the  olwer- 
vation  of  every  one. "  But  further  on,  on 
the  march  from  Ilumeerpore  to  Calpee, 
Dr.  Barclay  records,  "There  was  scarcely 
a  man  in  the  regiment  whose  strengtn 
•was  not  reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  a 
child." 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  case  of  insola- 
tion occurred  until  the  28th  of  April j  i.  e., 
until  the  43d  had  marched  9CU  nules — 
until,  in  fact,  the  signs  of  exhaustion,  first 
noted  by  Dr.  Barclay,  were  apparent. 
From  tnat_date  thej  increased  in  fre- 


diers  on  the  line  of  marchj  which  may  be 
itiirly  taken  as  a  striking  mstance  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  tight  clotliing  and 
accoutrements  under  exertion  in  a  high 
temperature.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1853, 
a  body  of  men,  1200  strong,  marched  from 
Beverloo  to  Hasselt.  Tliey  started  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Only  500 
reached  Ilasselt  in  the  evening.  Nine- 
teen perished  en  route,  and  a  ^reat  num- 
ber in  a  state  of  furious  delirium  were 
taken  to  hospital.  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  so  disastrous  as  this  occurred 
during  the  unavoidable  exposure  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  in 
Central  India,  in  the  years  of  the  Mutiny, 
1857-58.  It  IS  remarkable  that  the  tem- 
perature on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed 
333  or  350  Centigrade.  M.  Boudin  adds, 
that  two  well-known  Eg3-ptian  astrono- 
mers, MM.  Mahmoud  and  Ismael,  who 
were  in  Brussels  on  that  day,  assured  M. 
Quctelet  that  thev  sufiercd  as  much  from 
a  temperature  of  30-7^  C.  in  that  city  as 
in  Cairo  under  a  temperature  of  nearly 
50^  C. :  "  Nouvelle  preuve  de  la  ntcessili  de 
tenir  compte  de  la  qua'.ite  de  la  tcmj;6rature. " 

But,  as  has  been  said,  insolation  occurs 
in  barracks  as  well  as  in  the  field.  The 
two  best  and  most  carefully  observed  ex- 
amples of  this  form  of  the  affection  are 
those  recorded  by  Dr.  Butler,  of  the  3d 
Light  Cavalry,  at  Meean  Meer,  and  by 
Mr.  Longmore,  then  surgeon  of  the  19tn 
Regiment,  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  in 
Lower  Bengal,  and  both  published  in  the 
Indian  Animls  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Butler  records  that  his  men  had  not 
been  overworked  or  fatigued,  but  at  a 
time  when  the  heat  was  excessive  (102° 
in  the  shade)  they  were  overcrowded. 
"Assuredly,"  says  Dr.  Butler,  "those 
barracks  most  crowded,  least  ventilated, 
and  worst  provided  with  punkahs  and 
other  appliances  to  moderate  excessive 
heat,  furnished  the  greatest  number  of 
fatal  cases." 

Mr.  Longmorc's  evidence  on  the  same 
point  is  most  important.  Out  of  sixteen 
cases  thirteen  occurred  in  barracks  or  in 
hospital,  and  Mr.  Longmore  notes  that 
one-third  of  his  cases,  and  nearly  half  the 
deaths,  "  occurred  in  one  company  of  the 
regiment  quartered  in  the  barracK  which 
was  manifestly  the  worst  conditioned  as 
to  ventilation,  and,  indeed,  in  every  sani- 
tary requirement." 

vr..   T 1 1  -l *u«*  C(^u^ 
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board  the  mail  steamers  in  the  Red  Sea  ia 
tlic  hotmoutlis  of  August  and  September; 
it  has  been  observed  that  most  of  tlie  cases 
occur  wliile  tlie  sufferers  are  in  the  hori- 
zoutal  position  in  ill- ventilated  cabins. 

M.  Sassier,  Surgeon  in  the  French 
Navy,  reports  (Dissertation  sur  la  Calen- 
ture) that  in  tlie  month  of  August,  1823, 
the  man-of-war  brig  Le  Lynx,  cruising  off 
Cadiz,  had  eighteen  cases  of  insolation, 
out  of  a  crew  of  seventy-eight  men.  The 
heat  was  excessive  ( "  33  d  35  tlegres  Cent. ") 
and  much  aggravated  by  calms.  In  this 
case  the  ship  was  overcrowded :  "  ie  Mii- 
ment,  trls  petit,  nffrait  peu  cTespace  pour  la 
coucher  deViqidpage. 

M.  Boudin  (Statistiques  M^icales) 
quotes  from  the  same  author  the  case  of  the 
French  man-of-war  Jhtqtusne.  This  ship, 
while  at  Rio  Janeiro,  had  a  hundred  cases 
of  insolation,  out  of  a  crew  of  six  hundred 
men.  Most  of  the  men  were  attacked, 
not  when  exposed  to  the  direct  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  at  night  when  in  tlie  recumbent 
position — that  is,  when  breathing  not  only 
a  hot  and  suffocating,  but  also  an  impure 
air. 

[An  important  fact  is,  that  heat-stroke 
is  very  much  more  common  in  cities  than 
in  the  open  country.  Tol;io  has  had  100 
cases  in  a  8in<^le  day ;  New  York,  60 ; 
Fhiladclphia,  20.  Bv  the  statistics  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  it  has  been 
shown  that,  when  the  thermometer  is 
over  90^  Fahr.  the  number  of  cases  of 
heat-stroke  is  not  exactly  proportional  to 
the  maximum  or  average  of  daily  temper- 
ature. The  existence  of  another  fiictor 
may  be  here  suspected;  probably,  the 
condition  of  the  atmospcre  in  regard  to 
humidity,  electricity,  or  pressure. — H.] 

Etiology.— I  have  already  remarked, 
that  men  will  bear  a  high  temperature  in 
the  open  air  with  comparative  impunity, 
provided  (a)  that  it  is  not  too  long  contin- 
ued,(6)that  the  dress  be  reasonably  adapted 
to  the  temperature,  (c)  that  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  chest  be  not  interfered  with. 
As  already  remarked,  British  sportsmen 
in  India  often  pursue  their  exciting 
amusement  in  the  hottest  weather ;  but 
as  they  are  careful  to  dress  suitably,  they 
seldom  suffer  from  insolation. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  ex- 
amples of  insolation  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  given  above,  the  sufferers  were 
SDldiers  dressed  and  accoutred  precisely 
as  men  ought  not  to  be  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed. 
Dress  and  accoutrements,  then,  are 
powerful  aids  to  high  temperature. 

The  case  of  the  43d  Liglit  Infantry,  as 
related  by  Dr.  Barclay,  brings  out  an- 
otlier  predisposing  cause,  which  appears 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  viz.  ex- 
h:iustion,  the  result  of  prolonged  exertion. 

This  appears  to  act  in  various  ways. 


First,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  tissue,  for 
a  time, — that  is,  so  long  as  the  functions 
of  tlie  skin,  lungs,  bowels,  and  kidneys 
continue  in  tolerable  activity,  the  blood'is 
maintained  in  a  state  probably  not  far 
from  its  normal  condition.  But  as  exer- 
tion continues  under  a  temperature  sel- 
dom falling  below  d(P  or  92°  Fahr.,  and 
oflen  reaching,  as  we  have  seen,  100°, 
107°,  and  sometimes  llfiP,  in  a  well-made 
tent,  the  function  of  the  skin  ceases,  and 
the  result  of  this  must  be  not  only  the  loss 
of  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation,  but 
also  blood  impurity.  A^in,  all  observers 
note  that  under  such  circumstances,  ob- 
stinate constipation  of  the  bowels  is  a 
constant  condition,  still  further  promoting 
this  impure  condition  of  the  blood.  But 
not  only  may  we  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  blood  must  be  in  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion from  the  above  causes ;  it  is  very  im- 
perfectly replenished  by  healthy,  well- 
digested  fooa.  ' '  The  appetite, "  says  Dr. 
Barclay,  "gradually  failed,  and  aieelinv 
of  nausea  was  generally  complained  o^ 
the  sight  of  food  often  exciting  loathing." 

In  other  instances  there  was  nearly 
complete  anorexia.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  may,  to 
some  extent,  compensate  for  the  lost  func- 
tion of  the  skin  and  the  impaired  eliminat- 
ing action  of  other  organs.  But  not  to 
dilate  on  the  foct  that  frequent  micturi- 
tion, although  a  common,  is  by  no  nirans 
an  invariable  symptom  in  the  premonitory 
stage  of  insolation,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  inability  to  retain  urine  in  the  blad- 
der is  quite  aa  much  due  to  its  quality  as 
its  quantity  ?  "I  cannot  hold  my 
water,"  was  the  almost  invariable  com- 
plaint of  Dr.  Barclay's  men ;  and  Mr. 
Longmore  carefully  noted  the  same  thing 
in  his  cases. 

Dr.  Obemieris  of  opinion  that  although 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  in  excess  at  the 
beginning  of  a  march,  the  quantity  is  les- 
sened by  prolonged  exertion,  doubtless 
because 'the  blowl  has  lost  much  of  its 
water  through  profuse  perspiration  ;  and 
he  states  that  suppression  of  urine  often 
precedes  Sunstroke.  "Now,  suppression 
of  urine  means  retention  of  urea  in  the 
blood,"  and  accordingly  in  two  cases  of 
Sunstroke  Dr.  Obemier  found  urea  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  quantity  in  the  blood. 
Yet  the  same  author  declares  that  in  his 
experiments  on  animals  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  heat  until  they  exhibited  signs  of 
Sunstroke,  he  "  could  not  discover  a  trace 
of  urea  in  their  blood. " 

If  we  look  again  to  the  cases  quoted  as 
occurring  in  barracks  and  ships,  it  will  be 
seen  that  another  cause  besides  heat  was 
in  operation.  In  all  the  examples  given 
of  insolation  in  barracks,  the  observen 
have  noted  the  ill-ventilated,  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  places  where  the  majoritT 
of  the  cases  occurred.    Many  of  the  small 
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bungalows  occupied  by  offlcers  in  military 
stations  in  India,  are  quite  as  hot  as  uuy 
barraclc-rooin,  yet  nothiug  is  more  rare 
than  to  see  officers  affected  with  this  form 
of  insolation.  In  the  French  ships,  over- 
crowding and  imperfect  ventilation,  with 
their  necessary  consequence,  impure  air. 
were  noted  by  the  surgeons  who  rcportea 
the  cases. 

It  is  then  evident,  from  the  above  &cts. 
and  from  many  more  of  the  same  kind 
tliat  might  be  adduced,  that  the  pressure 
of  tight  and  unsuitable  clothes  and  accou- 
trements, excessive  fati^e,  with  all  its 
consequences,  and  the  impure  air  of  ill- 
ventilated  barracks  and  ships,  are  power- 
ful predisposing  causes  of  ins;>lation. 

[Another  obviously  predisposing  cause, 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  laintem- 
perajtce.  A  large  proportion  of  the  victims 
of  insolation  are  those  who  drink  freely, 
whether  actually  drunkards  or  not.     In 

1878,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  from  Sunstroke  occurred,  a  sort  of 
panic  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  alcohol 
and  over-exertion  in  its  promotion  was 
started  by  the  public  press.  Whether  this 
had  a  beneficial  effect  or  not,  it  happened 
that  on  the  hottest  day  (10th)  or  July, 

1879,  with  the  thermometer  100°  in  the 
shade  in  some  places  in  Philadelphia,  no 
cases  of  heatstroke  were  there  reported. 
-II.] 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  heat,  and, 
speaking  generally,  heat  long  continued, 
is  the  true  exciting  cause  of  this  formida- 
ble affection.  The  recently  published  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Olxirnicr,  of  Bonn,  put 
this  opinion  beyond  doubt.  Pick,  a  Ger- 
man pliysioloj'ist  of  reputation,  maintains 
that  under  tlie  controlling  Influence  of 
radiation  and  evaporation  through  the 
lungs  and  skin,  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  in  man  is  always  the  same.'  But 
Obemier's  experiments  confirm  the 
opinion  urged  in  this  article,  viz.  that,  if 
through  any  cause  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  above  processes  be  interrupted,  "as 
by  warm  and  tight  chthiny,  by  an  elevated 

'  My  friend  StaflT-surgeon  Becker  will  short- 
ly publish  a  series  of  most  interesting  obser- 
vations on  his  own  temperature  on  a  voyage 
.  to  India.  Dr.  Becker  lived  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  a  uniform  diet,  which  he  weighed 
exactly,  and  ascertained  the  amount  of  urine 
ezoret«d  daily.  He  took  his  temperature 
with  unfailing  regularity  eleven  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Every  tenth  day  he 
fasted,  and  took  his  temperature  every  hour. 
The  temperature  in  the  external  air  was  also 
carefully  registered.     The  chart  shows  that 


temperature  of  the  outer  air,  by  exposure 
to  direct  sunshine,  or  the  overheated  at- 
mosphere of  the  engine-room,  or  even  the 
forced  deprivation  of  cold  water :  the  effect 
is  an  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  body, 
and  an  injurious  if  not  fatal  action  of  this 
heated  blood  on  the  nervous  system  and 
through  it  on  the  heart." 

The  observations  of  phvsiologists  have 
shown  that  the  human  body  produces  four 
times  as  much  heat  under  considerable 
muscular  exertion  as  during  sleep.  Ober- 
nier's  exact  experiments  prove  that  the 
temperature  of  a  man  walking  for  half  an 
hour  increased  by  ^°  Cent,  or  0"9O  Fahr. 
After  two  hours'  walking  in  sunshine,  iiia 
temperature  rose  3'0°  Falur.  If  exertion 
be  continued  in  a  hot  atmosphere,  or  with 
the  clothing  so  often  adverted  to  in  this 
article,  or  without  the  use  of  cold  water, 
until  the  cooling  processes  of  radiation  and 
evaporation  fail,  "  then  the  action,  of  the 
heart  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  the  lesser 
circuit  of  the  blood  becomes  overcharged, 
the  venous  vessels  of  the  head  grow  tur- 

fid  and  sensibly  expand ;  these  svmptoms 
evelop  gradually,  but  the  resulting  dis- 
ease— Sunstroke — makes  its  appearance 
suddenly. ' '  Obemier  offers  no  opinion  on 
the  question  whether  or  not  nerve  tissue 
undergoes  any  change  of  structure  under 
heat.  At  tliis  point  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  Kiihne,  recorded  in  the 
second  edition  of  Ludwig's  Physiology, 
are  fhU  of  interest.'  This  physiologist 
found  that  after  exposing  frogs  to  a  high 
temperature,  an  electric  current  could 
with  difficulty  be  transmitted  along  their 
nerves ;  at  first  it  was  lessened,  and 
finally  stopped  altogether. 

Other  experiments  by  the  same  ob- 
server demonstrate  that  if  the  heat  in  any 
vertebrate  animal  exceeds  113°  of  Fahr., 
coagulation  of  the  albuminous  principle 
in  the  muscular  system  at  once  takes 
place. 

[Similar  investigations,  by  H.  C.  "Wood 
and  others,  have  added  nothing  of  much 
importance  to  the  above  results.  It 
appears  certain  that  when  a  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees  above  100°  Fahr.  is 
reached  in  the  human  body,  the  normal 
conditions  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
tissues  and  of  the  blood  are  all  in  danger 
of  alteration.  This  becomes  more  or  less 
serious  according  to  the  extremity  of  heat 
attained,  and  also  according  to  the  vital 
energy  of  the  system  at  the  time.  Fa- 
tigue, intemperance,  perhaps  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  humidity,  and  certainly 
that  of  the  foul  atmosphere  of  ships,  bar- 
racks, or  large  cities,  by  lowering  vital 
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able  extent,  may  cause  death.  The  capa- 
city of  the  body  to  eudure  with  safety  ex- 
posure to  an  external  temperature  much 
above  lOCP  Fahr.  is  due  to  the  protective 
effect  of  cutaneous  transpiration  and 
evaporation.  The  sun  temperature  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  often  as 
high  as  132^.  I  found  it  on  one  occasion  in 
Maryland,  13o°.  Livingstone,  in  African 
deserts,  found  it  IHP.  But  the  hot-air 
bath  is  often  taken  as  hi^has  160° — 25tP ; 
and  Chat>ert,  the  "  Fire-king,"  is  reported 
to  have  gone,  specially  protected,  into  an 
oven  heated  to  600°  Falir.— H.] 

There  is  no  agreement  among  observers 
as  to  the  effects  of  extreme  myness  or 
moisture  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
effects  of  heat.  Insolation  has  been  ob- 
served in  both  conditions.  In  the  case  of 
the  43d  Begiment,  the  hot,  dry  land  winds 
were  blowing.  Mr.  Longniore  also  notes 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  at  Bar- 
rackpdre  during  the  outbreak  there ;  and 
in  all  the  examples  given,  the  disease  dis- 
appeared with  the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
attended  with  a  rapid  fall  in  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Baxter,  of 
the  93d  Highlanders,  who  gives  four  cases 
of  Sunstroke  observed  at  Sealkote,  con- 
siders tliat  Sunstroke  is  much  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  atmosphere  "  is  largely 
impregnated  with  watery  vapor. "  (Dub- 
lin Quart.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  2fo. 
81,  Feb.  1806.) 

Mr.  Naylor  also  is  of  opinion  that 
cloudy  days,  with  "  a  moist  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,"  favor  the  occurrence 
of  insolation  (Morehcad's  Clinical  Re- 
searches). Exact  observations  on  this 
point,  with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb,  are 
much  required. 

It  would  appear  that  a  hot  and  moist 
condition  of  the  air  is  most  favorable  to 
the  production  of  insolation  in  barracks, 
because  not  only  docs  such  a  condition 
diminish  the  cooling  effect  of  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin,  out  interferes  with  the 
artificial  means  used  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  overheated  rooms. 

Duralicm.  —  The  disease  may  prove 
fatal,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  few  minutes, 
or  the  symptoms  may  last  from  one  to 
forty-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 

Termination. — The  disease  terminates 
either  in  death  or  recovery,  which  may  be 


a  wild  hog  at  speed,  and  in  the  eagerness 
of  the  chase  rode  for  miles  bare-headed. 
Sunstroke  was  the  result ;  from  that 
hour  his  mind  was  affected,  and  complete 
recovery  never  took  place. 

Symptoms.— Dr.  Morehead  has  divided 
Insolation  into  three  varieties— the  Car- 
diac, the  Cerebro-spinal,  and  the  Mixed. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  this 
classification  is  useful,  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  founded  on  correct  pa- 
thology. 

In  tne  Cardiac  variety,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  sufferer  is  himself  con- 
scious of  some  premonitory  symptoms, 
there  is  seldom  time  for  their  full  develop- 
ment BO  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  by- 
standers before  the  patient  falls,  gasps, 
and  in  some  severe  cases  expires  before 
there  is  time  to  do  much,  or  anything,  for 
his  recover)',  death  taking  place  by  syn- 
cope. This  is  the  form  most  frequently 
seen  in  men  exerting  themselves  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  when  dressed  and  accou- 
tred as  were  the  soldiers  of  the  98th  Regi- 
ment at  Chin-Kiang-Foo,  or  at  the  funeral 
parades  at  Madras  above  described. 

In  the  so-called  Cerebro-«pinal  cases, 
premonitory  symptoms  geueraUv  give  no- 
tice of  the  coming  danger.  These  are 
heat  of  skin— this  is  never  absent ;  the 
heat  is  attended  with  extreme  dryness, 
and  is  remarkably  ardent  and  stinging, 
exceeding  that  of  the  worst  form  of  re- 
mittent Kver,  which  is  sometimes  as  high 
as  107°  Fahr.— giddiness,  congestion  of 
the  eyes,  extreme  debility,  nausea,  and 
frequent  desire  to  micturate.  This  last 
symptom  is  much  insisted  on  by  Long- 
more,  and  Dr.  Barclay  says  that  "  I  can- 
not hold  my  water"  was  often  the  first 
complaint  made  by  many  of  his  patients. 
It  is  a  notable  thing  that  headache  is  by 
no  means  a  common  symptom ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  complained  of  in 
a  single  instance  in  Dr.  Barclay's  cases. 

Again,  a  wild  shout  of  laughter,  or  an 
attempt  to  escape  in  terror  from  some 
imaginary  enemy,  sometimes  precedes  the 
more  senous  symptoms,  to  be  presently 
described. 

M.  Baesier,  in  the  case  already  referred 
to  of  the  French  man-of-war  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  mentions  that  the  utmost  diffi- 
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this  condition  suddenly  possess  himself  of 
the  arms  of  a  sentry  to  defend  himself 
from  an  imaginary  enemy. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  always  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  above 
premonitory  symptoms.  Where  men  in 
barracks  are  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
any  of  them,  they  generally  assume  the 
recumbent  position,  and  in  that  state  pass 
into  a  state  of  coma,  the  attention  of  their 
comrades  being  first  called  to  their  con- 
dition by  tiieir  stertorous  breathing. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance 
of  the  above  symptoms,  the  patient  be- 
comes insensible ;  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin  augment;  the  respiration  be- 
comes hurried,  noisy,  labored ;  the  pupils 
contract,  and  are  quite  insensible  to  liglit ; 
the  conjunctives  become  more  congested, 
"  pinky"  (Barclay) ;  the  heart  acts  tumul- 
tuously ;  the  pulse  in  men  in  asthenic 
condition  being  at  first  rapid,  but  distinct, 
but  as  the  case  processes  unfavorably, 
becoming  compressible,  feeble,  and  irre^- 
lar ;  convulsions  are  frequent,  but  not  in- 
variable :  sometimes  they  appear  early,  in 
other  cases  they  immediately  precede 
death. 

Dr.  Barclay  expressly  says,  that  "  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  to  its  termina- 
tion in  death,  the  patient  never  moved  a 
limb  or  even  an  eyelid." 

In  the  Mixed  lorm  of  Morehead,  the 
symptoms  partake  of  both  varieties,  and 
the  fatal  event  is  brought  about  partly 
by  coma,  partly  by  syncope. 

Diagnosis.— The  diseases  with  which 
this  affection  appears  to  have  been  con- 
founded are  cereoral  apoplexy,  and  various 
forms  of  fever,  such  as  ardent  continued 
fever,  and  even  some  of  the  graver  forms 
of  remittent.  With  the  first  named  it  has 
no  pathological  relations  at  all,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  term  "  apoplexy" 
continues  to  be  appended  to  any  of  trie 
names  in  use  to  distinguish  this  disease. 
In  both  apoplexy  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
variety  of  Sunstroke,  there  is  coma ;  but 
the  pulse  in  apoplexy  is  slow,  generally 
fhU,  sometimes  intermitting.  In  Sun- 
stroke it  is  quick  and  sharp.  In  apoplexy 
the  breathing  is  slow,  irregular,  and  ex- 
plosive in  expiration ;  in  Sunstroke  it  is 
rapid,  noisy,  but  not  explosive.  In  apo- 
plexy the  pupils  are  usuallv  dilated,  or 
one  is  more  so  than  the  otner ;  in  Sun- 
stroke both  are  contracted,  and  the  con- 
junctivae are  deeply  congested.    The  skin 


and  moist;  in  Sunstroke  it  is  always, 
except  in  some  rare  examples  of  the  car- 
diac variety,  very  hot  and  excessively  dry. 

Paralysis  (hemiplegia)  is  the  almost 
invariable  result  or  cerebral  hemorrhage ; 
it  never  follows  immediately  on  Sunstroke, 
and  is  rare  even  as  a  sequel  of  that  affec- 
tion. 

From  ardent  continued  fever,  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  already  enumerated, 
more  particularly  the  frequent  micturi- 
tion, and  the  early  supervention  of  insen- 
sibility, will  distinguish  it.  The  alwve, 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  ought  to 
suflice  to  distinguish  it  from  the  hot  stage 
of  remittent  fever. 

Pathology. — On  one  point,  at  least, 
all  modem  pathologists  are  agreed,  viz., 
that  tlie  superheating  of  the  blood  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  Sunstroke,  has 
a  depressing  and  not  a  stimulating  effect 
on  the  nervous  centres  ;  and  as  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  this  has  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  leading  to  a  more  rational  form 
of  treatment,  it  is  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Morehead, 
that  the  sthenic  constitution  of  the  newly- 
arrived  European  predisposes  to  the  cere- 
bro-spinal varietv  of  insolation,  must,  I 
venture  to  think,  be  taken  with  some 
qualification.  Without  doubt  it  was  this 
variety  that  prevailed  most  in  the  43d 
Light  Infantry  ;  yet,  from  Dr.  Barclay's 
description  of  the  miserable  condition  to 
which  his  men  were  reduced  before  the 
disease  appeared  among  them,  they  were 
in  anything  but  a  sthenic  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  of  the  63d  Regi- 
ment at  Madras,  and  the  98th  at  Chin- 
Kiang-Foo,  fresh  from  Europe,  were  in 
the  very  opposite  condition ;  yet  it  is 
clear,  from  the  description  given  of  the 
symptoms,  that  they  suffered  from  the 
cardiac  variety.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  constriction  of  the  men's  chests  by 
tight  coats,  the  pressure  of  their  unyield- 
ing stocks  and  accoutrements,  had  much 
to  do  in  determining  the  particular  symp- 
toms— an  opinion  strengthened  by  all  that 
I  have  learned  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
effects  of  dress  and  accoutrements  on  the 
organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  and 
by  the  revelations  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  this  subject.  At 
Chin-Kiang-Foo,  the  soldiers  of  the  18th 
Royal  Irish,  the  49th,  and  55th  Regiments 
were  quite  as  much  exposed  to  the  sun  as 
the  98th ;  they  did  not  suffer  from  insola- 
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V0U8  centres  which  leads  to  the  develop- 
mcDt  of  the  terrible  symptoms  of  insola- 
tion. Were  it  not  so,  the  high  temperature 
BO  often  observed  in  the  small  houses  and 
tents,  particularly  of  many  junior  officers, 
would  make  this  disease  more  common 
than  it  is  among  them. 

[There  appears  to  be  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  distinction  between  two 
classes  of  cases,  which  may  be  respectively 
designated  as  heaX-apopUxy  and  fcectt- 
collapse.  The  former  is  most  likely  to 
occur  under  direct  exposure  of  the  head 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  a  genuine  Sun- 
stroke. It  is  most  often  met  with,  also,  , 
in  persons  of  a  rather  plethoric  habit,  or 
inclined  to  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head.  Heat-collapse,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  quite  as  likely  to  take  place  in  persons 
who  are  fatigued,  or  whose  vitality  is 
low,  in  the  shade,  at  a  high  temperature  ; 
or,  as  in  China  and  India,  even  at  niglit. 
In  the  first,  heat-apoplexy,  there  is  stupor, 
with  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  a  full,  sometimes  slow,  pulse. 
The  second,  heat-collaiise,  is  mucn  more 
common,  and  is  marked  by  all  the  8i.2;ns 
of  exhaustion,  as  above  described ;  with  a 
rapid  and  feeble,  often  irregular  pulse, 
breathing  accelerated  or  labored,  face 
rather  pallid  than  flushed,  and  vessels  not 
distended.  In  this  state,  tlic  patient  may 
be  conscious  almost  to  the  moment  of 
death.  As  above  said,  however,  mixed 
cases  are  numerous. — H.] 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  blood  is  in- 
variably found  in  the  same  condition  as 
after  death  from  lightning,  or  blows  on 
the  epigastrium — that  is,  nuid. 

When  death  occurs  so  quickly  as  it  gen- 
erally does  in  this  affection,  there  is  really 
no  time  for  much  organic  lesion;  some 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  a 
common,  but  by  no  means  an  invariable, 
appearance. 

The  most  common  condition  in  all  varie- 
ties, but  more  particularly  in  the  cardiac, 
is  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  distension 
of  the  right  heart.  This  congestion  is 
more  complete  in  this  tlian  in  any  other 
dis'sase. 

Mortality.  —If  Sir  Charles  Napier  is 
correct  in  the  statement  he  makes  in  a 
letter  nublished  in  his  Life,  that  out  of 


Treated.  Doatlu. 

Mr.  Hill'g  collected  cases   .     .  5U4  259 

Dr.  Taylor's,  GazHcpore      .     .  115  16 

Mr.  Longmore'8,  Barrackpore       16  7 

Mr.  LoftUouse,  14th  Light  Dra- 
goons         80  10 

Dr.  Simpson,  Tlst  Regiment  .       88  24 

Mr.  Ward,  3d  Bombay  E.  Regi- 
ment   25  6 

Mr.  Ewing,  95lh  RegimHnt      .       60  17 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  Dr.  Stuart, 

25th  Regiment       ....  200  — 

Field  Hospital,  Hansi    ...      29  10 

Prognosis.  —  The  most  unfavorable 
signs  are  prolonged  and  complete  insen- 
siuility,  without  movement  (this  is  a 
much  more  unfavorable  symptom  than 
occasional  convulsions) ;  intense  heat  of 
skin,  persisting  notwithstanding  the  free 
use  of  the  douche ;  increasing  congestion 
of  the  eyes;  tumultuous  action  of  the 
heart ;  failing  pulse  ;  lividity  of  hands 
and  feet. 

If  convulsions  appear  after  such  symp- 
toms have  been  present  for  some  time, 
they  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death. 

Prophylaxis.— Ist,  In  barracks.  The 
measure  now  about  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  constniction  of  barracks  in  India,  viz., 
having  dormitories  in  which  not  more 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  men  can  be  ac- 
commodated, will  do  more  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  barrack  insolation  tlian 
any  sinde  remedy  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

Meanwhile,  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist 
on  the  propriety  of  at  once  pitcning  a 
sufficient  number  of  tents  for  dormitories, 
whenever  the  night  temperature  rises  to 
90P,  so  as  to  diminish,  Dy  at  least  one- 
half,  the  number  of  men  in  barracks 
during  the  night  The  manner  of  cooling 
botli  tents  and  barracks  is  so  well  under- 
stood in  India,  that  it  is  useless  to  insist 
upon  it  here. 

In  future,  troops  in  India  are  never 
likely  to  be  drilled  in  a  hot  sun,  or  pa- 
raded to  attend  military  funerals  in  heavy 
marching  (jrdcr  at  3  p.m.  Even  in  that 
"military  hothouse"  Madras,  where  such 
customs  *'  lingered  long  and  latest  died," 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  more  be 
heard  of. 

As  a  rule,  save  under  the  presence  of 
real  militarv  necessitv.  European  troons 
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inarcn  in  noi.  weamcr,  mej  snouu  no  bo 
in  as  "open  order"  as  military  reasons 
will  allow,  and  frequent  halts  should  be 
called  to  allow  the  overheated  bodies  of 
the  men  to  cool.  This  point  is  much  in- 
sisted on  by  Marshal  Key,  doubtle^  from 
observation  of  its  necessity. 

The  necessity  for  light  clothing,  suit- 
able protection  for  the  head,  neck,  and 
spine,  is  now  well  understood  and  provid- 
ed for  by  existing  regulations. 

At  such  times  it  will  be  eood  economy 
to  engage  an  extra  number  of  water- 
carriers,  so  that  a  nevcr-fnilin^  supply 
shall  be  at  hand,  not  only  for  drinking, 
but  for  douching  purposes.  I  cordially 
assent  to  the  practical  sug<;cstion  urged 
by  Dr.  Barclay,  tliat  the  hospital  tents  ! 
used  on  such  occasions  should  be  the  best 
that  can  be  made,  and  should  be  furnished 
with  the  best  appliances,  to  maintain  as 
low  a  temperature  as  possible.  If  a  patient 
suffering  from  insolation  can  quickly  be 
brought  into  an  hospital  tent  15  or  20 
degrees  cooler  than  the  one  from  whence 
he  lias  been  taken,  his  chance  of  life  will 
be  immediately  increased.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  much  on  the  good  effects  of 
temperance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  the  spirit  ration  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Treatment. — In  the  days  when  inso- 
lation was  commonly  mistaken  for  cere- 
bral apoplexy,  the  lancet  was  usually  the 
first  resource.  The  mortality  even  now, 
under  a  mode  of  treatment  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  pathology,  is  often 
exceedingly  high  ;  but  when  blood-letting 
was  the  rule,  recovery  was  the  rare  ex- 
ception. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  an  outburst  of  inso- 
lation on  board  one  of  the  mail  steamers 
in  the  Red  Sea,  this  was  the  mode  of 
treatment  pursued.  A  fatal  issue  resulted 
in  every  case. 

During  active  service  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  an  ofiBcer  of  rank  had  Sun- 
stroke. The  assistant-surgeon  in  medical 
charge  of  the  battery  where  this  happened 
had  the  sufferer  instantly  removed  to  the 
nearest  shade,  stripped  him,  used  the 
douche  freely,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  his  patient  revive  and  consciousness 
return.  An  official  superior,  "an  older, 
not  a  better"  phjrsician,  unhappily  coming 
up  at  this  critical  moment,  insisted  on 
opening  a  vein ;  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
trickled  away  and  so  did  the  life  of  the 
officer.  Mortal  syncope  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  operation. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  this  point,  for, 

engaged  for  an  hoar  in  foot-racing,  the  tem- 


os  ur.  jnoreneaa  nas  ooservea,  "  mere  is 
now  great  unanimity  of  opinion"  on  the 
treatment  of  Sunstroke,  and  by  universal 
consent  the  lancet  has  no  place  in  it. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  let  the 
sufferer  be  carried  to  the  nearest  shade, 
stripped,  and  assiduously  douched  with 
cold  water  over  head,  neck,  and  chest.  If 
this  be  effectually  and  quickly  done,  the 
powerful  impression  on  the  cutaneous 
nerves  will  soon  re-establish  respiration, 
at  first  by  gasps  and  catches,  soon  in  a 
more  regular  and  tranquil  manner.  It 
will  also  reduce  the  heat  of  skin.  It 
may  require  to  be  done  again  and  again ; 
in  hospital  it  may  be  necessary  to  envelop 
the  patient  in  a  wet  sheet,  and  to  apply 
the  fan  or  pankah  over  him  vigorously 
until  the  skin  is  reduced  to  a  more  natural 
temperature — a  measure,  however,  requir- 
ing to  be  done  under  medical  supervii^ion. 

The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to 
drink  iireely,  and  if  vomiting  follows,  this 
will  often  aid  in  relieving  the  congestion 
of  the  lun^.  The  douche  used  as  above 
described  >s  a  powerful  remedy,  and,  as 
Dr.  Abercrombie  long  since  pomtcd  out, 
it  may  be  abused,  particularly  if  it  is  ap- 

Elied  too  long  to  the  shaven  head.  Morc- 
ead  has  also  well  cautioned  us  against 
its  prolonged  use  in  a  routine  way,  when 
the  skin  i^  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  res- 
piration sighing — under  such  circum- 
stances we  must  restrict  ourselves  to 
dashing  water  over  the  face  and  chest. 
When  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  excessive  we 
may  avail  ourselves,  if  ice  is  at  hand,  of 
Dr.  Farkes's  suggestion,  and  give  an 
enema  of  ice-cold  water.  We  should  also 
apply  ammonia,  with  the  usual  caution, 
now  and  then  to  the  nostrils.  The  bowels 
being  always  constipated,  the  sooner  they 
are  relievea  the  better,  by  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives and  enemata.  It  the  skin  refuse 
to  act,  even  after  the  free  use  of  the 
douche,  and  maintains  its  high  tempera- 
ture, a  trial  may  be  given  to  Warburfs 
Tincture,  the  most  powerful  sudorific  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.'  The  occurrence 
of  moderate  diari-hoea  seems  to  favor  re- 
covery. Support  and  a  judicious  use  of 
stimulants  must  not  be  neglected. 

If  sensibility  be  not  restored  and  main- 
tained by  the  douche,  a  blister  should  be 
applied  at  once  to  the  nape,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  the  shaven  head.  There  is  much 
unanimity  as  to  the  good  effects  of  this 
measure. 

The  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, long  ago  taught  us  how  invaluable 
the  mhalation  of  chloroform  is  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  children  depending  on  cerebral 
irritation.  In  India  I  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many  by  acting  on  this  advice. 
Dr.  Barclay  in  like  manner  found  chloro- 
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form  inhalation  useful  "in  the  convulsive 
form  of  the  disease,  attended  with  ex- 
treme nervous  irritability,'' — a  class  of 
cases  in  which,  he  adds,  "the  douche  is 
inadmissible  from  the  agony  it  occasions." 
In  some  instances  life  was  saved  by  this 
remedy;  in  all  it  was  prolonged. 

[Dr.  A.  K.  Hall,  m  India,  reported 
beneficial  results  from  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  1868, 
Dr.  H.  Norris,  at  the  Pennsvlvania  Hos- 
pital, treated  successfully  rour  cases  of 
neat-stroke  bv  the  hypodermic  injection 
(a  quarter  of  a  grain  at  a  time)  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia. — H.] 

Treatment  of  the  Seqttel^  of 
Sunstroke.  — Although  by  careful  and 
judicious  treatment  manv  recover  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  bunstroke,  con- 
siderable numbers  are  incapacitated  by  it 
for  Ber\'ice  in  India,  or  in  any  hot  climate, 
without  at  least  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
stay  in  a  cold  climate.  This  is  precisely 
what  we  see  after  concussion.  Out  of  the 
large  number  of  cases  of  concussion  I 
have  seen  in  India  from  falls  from  horse- 
back, I  have  hardly  seen  one  make  a 
complete  recovery  without  a  visit  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Persistent  headache  is  one  of  the  most 
common  sequels  to  Sunstroke. 

At  Netley  during  the  invaliding  season 
we  are  never  without  such  cases,  and 
very  obstinate  and  intractable  some  of 


them  are.  When  the  pain  is  fixed,  coun- 
ter-irritation to  the  nape  is  ret^jmniended. 
I  have  seldom  seen  it  of  much  use.  I 
have  seen  this  troublesome  symptom  fol- 
low Sunstroke  in  this  country,  and  be 
quite  as  intractable  and  obstiuate  as  after 
insolation  in  India.  A  lady  bathing  at 
Cowes  had  a  slight  "  stroke"  of  the  sun ; 
she  did  not  lose  consciousness.  For  more 
than  a  year  after  the  occurrence  this  lady 
(who  was  under  my  observation)  suffered 
from  headache  as  severely  as  any  of  our 
invalids  from  India  sent  home  after  Sun- 
stroke in  its  gravest  forms.  Of  late  I 
have  been  more  successful  with  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium  than  with  any  other 
remedy.  It  is  far,  however,  from  being  a 
specific,  often  it  rails  entirely,  as  it  did 
very  notably  in  the  case  just  recorded. 

Great  attention  to  the  functions  of  the 
skin  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment in  all  the  varieties  of  the  soquelte 
of  Sunstroke,  for  it  is  impaired  in  all. 
Frictions,  bathing,  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  are  essential.  When  the  headache  is 
not  fixed,  but  shifting,  it  will  often  be 
found  to  depend  on  a  weak  condition  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  careful  treat- 
ment suited  to  the  peculiar  features  of 
each  individual  case  is  required. 

In  epilepsy  following  Sunstroke  the 
prognosis  is  generally  favorable.  The  fits 
usually  subside  on  the  patient  being  re- 
moved to  a  temperate  climate. 


ALCOHOLISM. 

Bt  Francis  Edmund  Anstie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


DEFlNmoN. — A  disease  of  the  general  i 
nervous  system,  induced  by  continued  ex- 1 
cesses  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  It 
manifests  itself  usually  in  a  chronic,  but 
occasionally  in  an  acute  form.  Its  charac- 
teristic phenomena  are  muscular  tremor 
and  progressive  muscular  weakness,  in- 
somnia, hallucinations  of  sight  and  (less 
commonly)  of  hearing  and  smell,  busy  de- 


haustion  from  protracted  acute  delirium, 
or  slowly  brought  about  by  progressive 
degeneration  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  of 
some  important  organ  of  nutrition. 

Synonyms. — Alcoholismus  chronicus, 
Delirium  tremens,  Delirium  potatorum, 
Mania  potatorum,  Ebrietas,  Chronic  alco- 
holic intoxication,  Trunksncht,  Ac.  *c. 
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sards  the  daily  allowance  of  alcohol,  the 
duration  of  intemperate  habits,  and  t!io 
kind  of  liquor  taken,  especially  as  regards 
its  degree  of  concentration. 

Etiology. — This  part  of  the  subject  is 
extremely  complex.  The  simplest  portion 
of  it  is  tnat  which  refers  to  the  excitin<; 
causes,  and  it  will  be  best  to  dispose  of 
this  first 

1.  The  exciting  causes  of  Alcoholism  can 
be  better  appreciated  at  the  present  time 
than  formerly,  because  our  increased 
knowledge  of  the  phj'siological  action  of 
alcohol  has  enabled  us  to  explode  some 
errors  of  theory  which  were  almost  uni- 
versal in  medical  writings  and  popular 
belief  about  the  disease.  The  prime 
source  of  these  errors  was  the  general 
tendency  to  notice  only  the  more  acute 
nervous  affections  M'hich  are  caused  by 
alcoholic  excess — namely,  delirium  tre- 
mens, maniacal  excitement,  and  terrify- 
ing hallucinations  (horrors).  These  phe- 
nomena had  been  observed  to  occur  fre- 
quently, and  were  believed  to  occur 
always  in  consequence  of  a  temporary 
aletinence  from  drink  after  a  course  of 
excessive  indulgence.  This  presumed  se- 
quence of  cause  and  effect  fitted  exactly 
with  the  classical  denomination  of  alcohol 
as  a  "stimulant,"  a  member  of  an  ideal 
class  of  medicaments  which  possessed  the 
peculiar  property  of  exciting  vital  function 
in  such  a  manner  that  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  a  "  recoil"  was  inevitable, 
under  which  the  forces  of  life  were  reduced 
below  their  natural  leveL  The  great 
feebleness  which  was  observed  to  charac- 
terize the  acute  delirium  of  drunkards  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  this  kind  of  exhaus- 
tion from  the  withdrawal  of  an  accustomed 
stimulus. 

At  present  our  ideas  are  very  different. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown  by  various  writers,  of  whom  Ware' 
was  the  earliest,  that  abstinence  from 
drink  by  no  means  always,  or  even  most 
frequently,  precedes  the  outbreak  of  deli- 
rium tremens  or  of  alcoholic  mania :  on 
■  the  contrary,  these  accidents  commonly 
overtake  the  patient  in  the  midst  of  his 
excesses.  Secondly,  alcohol,  in  doses 
which  singly  are  capable  of  producing 
drunkenness,  and  ft■ec^uently  repeated  may 
bring  on  acute  delirium,  &c.,  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  true  narcotic  poison,  of  the 


circumstances  of  the  chronic  drunkard)  is 
itself  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ner- 
vous debility  which  brinss  about  the 
delirious  crisis.  And  thirdh',  the  modem 
researches  which  have  enabled  us  clearly 
to  identify  a  chronic  alcoholic  intoxication, 
often  reaching  over  a  period  of  many 
months  or  years,  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  the  multitudes  of  instances  the 
acute  attack  merely  exhibits  in  full  de- 
velopment symptoms  which  had  been 
partially  recognizable  for  a  long  time 
previously. 

It  may  now  be  taken  for  certain  that 
the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  to  treat 
under  the  denomination  of  Alcoholism, 
are  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  direct 
action  upon  the  nervous  system  of  a  blood- 
supply  charged  with  a  high  percentage  of 
alcolioL  IT  we  surround  a  living  ncrvo 
(partially  dissected  from  its  connections) 
with  alcohol  of  a  certain  strength,  we  find 
that  it  becomes  paralyzed — t.  e..  incapable 
of  transmitting  impressions — tiirough  its 
affected  part ;  while  a  very  weak  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing this  effect.  Similarly,  if  an  animal 
absorb  into  its  circulation  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  within  a  given  time,  the 
nervous  centres  and  the  peripheral  nerves 
become  (though  in  less  degree)  paral3-zed. 
That  this  effect  is,  at  least  in  part,  due  to 
direct  action  of  strong  alcohol  upon  the 
nervous  tissue  can  hardly  be  doubted,  con- 
sidering the  analog  of  the  well-ascer- 
tained local  effect  in  the  above  experi- 
ment :  there  is,  however,  a  co-operative 
cause  of  no  small  importance ;  namely,  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  researches  of 
various  observers  that  the  impregnation 
of  the  blood  with  large  quantities  of  alco- 
hol interferes  with  ite  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen :  it  thus  becomes  unfitted  to  support 
ealthy  nervous  functions.  Under  these 
combined  influences  the  nervous  tissues, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  central  or- 
gans, become  more  and  more  unfitted  for 
the  performance  of  their  proper  functions : 
and  this  change  progresses  with  a  rapidity 
proportionate  to  the  strength  and  fre- 
quency of  the  alcoholic  influence.  It  is 
counteracted  only  by  one  circumstance — 
the  elimination  of  portions  of  the  alcohol 
from  the  system,  which  goes  on  by  the 
medium  of  aU  the  excreting  glands,  but 
more  especially  by  the  kidneys,  the  skin, 
and  the  lungs.    Upon  the  activity  of  these 
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cipal  facts  which  are  known  with  respect 
to  tlie  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  organ- 
ism. Tliis  substance  is  easily  absorbed 
from  the  stomach,  especially  when  that 
viscus  is  empty.  If  the  dose  "be  moderate 
and  the  administration  well-timed,  the 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  simply 
that  of  a  restorative  stimulant.  Sensa- 
tions of  fatigue  are  dispelled,  the  mind 
works  more  freely,  a  healthy  sense  of 
warmth  is  diffused  through  the  body,  and 
the  arterial  system  acquires  an  increased 
tonicity  if  it  was  hitherto  deficient  in  that 
quality.  The  latter  fiict,  which  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  remedy  upon  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  is  capable  of  being  de- 
monstrated in  a  very  interesting  and  con- 
vincing manner.  The  sphygmograph  of 
M.  Marey  has  the  power  of  accurately 
representing,  by  its  registration  of  the 
pulse-wave,  the  degree  of  arterial  tonicity 
present ;  and  by  this  unfailing  test  it  ap- 
pears tliat  the  small  vessels,  wlien  relaxed 
in  a  condition  of  fatigue,  are  brought,  by 
a  moderate  dose  of  alcohol,  to  a  proper 
tension,  from  which  they  suffer  no  recoiL 
If,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  dose  has  been  im- 
moderate, or  administered  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  required,  the  pulse-waves  give 
a  precisely  opposite  indication  —  that, 
namely,  which  proves  that  arterial  relaxa- 
tion has  occurred ;  and  simultaneously 
with  this  the  pulse  becomes  abnormally 
quick.  At  the  same  time  ether  symptoms 
of  a  piaralvtic  nature  are  observed,  con- 
fined in  the  first  instance  to  the  spinal 
nerves  and  to  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  The 
former  show  their  weakness  by  the  occur- 
rence of  slight  feelings  of  numbness,  and 
an  impairment  of  muscular  sense  in  the 
extremities ;  the  latter  indicates  its  affec- 
tion by  the  occurrence  of  slight  numbness 
of  the  lips.  The  vaso-motor  fibres  of  the 
fifth  nerve  discover  their  partially  palsied 
condition  by  flushing  of  the  face,  conges- 
tion of  the  conjunctivae,  and  hichryma- 
tion.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  next  give 
notice  of  the  alcoholic  influence  by  the 
occurrence  of  intellectual  confusion,  and 
the  hypoglossi  becoming  simultaneously 
affected,  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
tongue  become  difficult,  and  articulation 
is  impeded.  The  further  stages  of  drunk- 
enness consist  in  more  or  less  noisy  or 
sentimental  delirium,  passing  gradually 
into  coma ;  palsy,  more  and  more  com- 
plete, of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation ; 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  palsied,  and 
breathing  ceases  ;  and,  last  of  all,  tne  or- 
ganic nerves  of  the  heart  become  incapable 


fiital  results,  as  it  involves  a  large  elimi- 
nation of  alcohol.  MM.  Lallemaud,  Du- 
roy,  and  Perrin  were  the  first  observers 
wno  clearly  proved  the  elimination  of  un- 
changed alcohol,  and  the  phenomena  ap- 
peared to  them  so  striking  that  they  con- 
cluded, too  hastily,  tliat  the  whole  amount 
of  any  dose  of  alcohol  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem was  thus  eliminated  by  one  or  other 
secreting  surface.  The  facts  adduced  by 
these  authors  do  not,  however,  justify  any 
such  inference.  I  liave  repeated  their  ob- 
servations with  much  care  and  especial 
attention  to  the  dose  administered  —  a 
point  singularly  neglected  by  MM.  Lalle- 
mand,  Duroy,  and  jPerrin.  The  result  of 
these  observations  is,  that  a  moderate 
dose  (e.  g.  a  pint  of  light  beer  or  a  glacs  of 
sherry)  produces  very  slijjht  effects  in  the 
way  of  elimination,  which  last  over  a 
few  hours  only,  and  cannot  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  represent  the  elimination  of 
more  than  a  small  fractional  part  of  the 
alcohol  imbibed.  On  the  contrarj',  when 
a  dose  has  been  taken  suflBcient  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  profound  intoxication, 
alcohol  is  so  copiously  eliminated  by  skin, 
lungs,  and  kidneys,  especially  the  latter, 
that  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  as 
much  as  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the 
dose  taken  leaves  the  bodv  in  an  un- 
changed condition  within  the  course  of 
forty-eight  hours.  Even  in  this  instance, 
however,  there  is  no  suflicient  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  the  alcohol  leaves  the 
body  in  an  unclianged  form ;  indeed  ther« 
are  the  strongest  reasons  for  thinking  the 
reverse.  It  is  true  that  the  intermediate 
compounds,  between  alcohol  on  the  one 
side,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  on  the 
other,  which  would  represent  the  stages 
of  transformation  of  the  former  into  the 
latter,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
proved  to  exist  in  the  organism  after  a 
dose  of  alcohol  has  been  taken ;  but  in 
truth  nothing  like  an  efficient  search  has 
yet  been  made  for  them.  The  researches 
of  Lallemand  show  us  that  elimination 
may  gp  on  for  a  period  of  forty-eight 
hours,  and  my  own  experience  appears  to 
indicate  with  certainty  that  not  a  trace  of 
elimination  of  unchanged  alcohol  can  be 
detected  at  a  later  date  than  this.  But 
this  is  entirely  contrary  to  what  we  know 
of  the  behavior  of  those  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  are  wholly  eliminated  in  an 
unchanged  form,  especially  when,  like 
alcohol,  they  are  of  a  low  difiiisive  power. 
According  to  the  analojry  drawn  from 
such  cases,  alcohol,  were  it  entirelv  elimi- 
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-view ;  and  to  conclude  this  part  of  my 
subject,  I  may  say  that  probabilities  are 
converted  into  what  most  persons  will  be 
inclined  to  consider  certainties,  when  the 
remarkable  physiological  influence  of  alco- 
hol in  supportingyital  power  is  taken  into 
consideration.  But  as  I  have  dwelt  fully 
on  these  matters  elsewhere,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  facts  which  would  take  up 
anvat  deal  of  space  in  the  telling.' 

The  exciting  causes  of  Alcoholism  may 
be  understood  then,  to  be  the  repeated 
direct  action  of  blood  strongly  impregnated 
vith  alcohol  on  the  tissue  of  the  nervous 
centres  and  branches,  rendering  them 
physically  incapable  of  the  due  perform- 
ance of  their  functions,  and  the  influence 
of  an  insufficiently  oxygenated  blood- 
supply  consequent  on  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

2.  The  predisposing  cataes  of  the  disease 
are  much  more  complicated.  They  should 
be  divided,  in  the  first  place,  into  (a)  those 
which  are  occasional,  and  (b)  those  which 
are  constant. 

(a)  The  occasional  predisposing  causes 
include  those  external  circumstances 
which  expose  persons  to  the  temptation 
of  drink,  aud  those  internal  sensations, 

'  The  reader  is  referred  for  ampler  informa- 
tion to  the  papers  of  M.  Baudot,  in  the  Union 
iUdicale  for  18|j3,  and  to  my  work  on  "Stimu- 
lants and  Narcotics."     (London,  1864.) 

Since  this  article  was  written  and  in  type 
I  havo  had  time  to  make  new  researches, 
which  enable  mo  greatly  to  strengthen  my 
statement  as  to  the  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
tent to  which  alcohol  is  eliminated  from  the 
body  in  an  unchanged  form.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Du- 
fii,  I  have  made  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  and  with  increased  care,  which  prove 
indispntably  that  when  alcohol  is  taken  in 
non-intoxioating  doses,  the  total  elimination, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  only  amounts  to  a 
fraction  (generally  a  small  one)  of  a  grain  for 
the  kidneys,  and  even  smaller  quantities  for 
the  longs  and  skin.  Even  in  cases  of  intoxi- 
cation I  now  believe  that  a  very  much  smaller 
proportion  of  unchanged  alcohol  is  excreted 
than  I  had  supposed,  and  enormonsly  less 
than  MM.  LaUemand,  Duroy,  and  Perrin  had 
represented.  The  total  period  during  which 
any  elimination  goes  on  is  also  proved  to  be 
nmch  shorter  than  had  been  previously  sup- 
posed. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  it  happened  that 
a  Oerman  observer,  Dr.  Schnlinus,  was  in- 
vestigating the  same  question  simultaneously 
with  myself.  His  results,  obtained  from  a 
very  elaborate  and  careful  series  of  experi- 
ments, cloeely  correspond  with  my  own.  Dr. 
Schnlinus'  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Arch. 
d.  BaUamde  for  1866.  My  own  observations, 
which  were  made  in  ignorance  of  the  Oerman 
researches,  are  included  in  my  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Collie  of  Physicians,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Lancet  of  July,  August,  aud  Sep- 
tember, 1867.— F.  E.  A. 
VOL.  1. — 43 


Eroduced  by  temporary  illness,  which 
ias  tliem  in  a  similar  direction,  or,  by 
weakening  the  nervous  system,  render 
the  cfiect6  of  drink  more  sensibly  felt. 

Occupation  is  an  important  influence. 
For  instance,  a  large  number  of  cases  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  hospital  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  frequent  presence 
of  the  temptation,  as  in  the  case  of  work- 
men at  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
potmen  and  waiters  at  taverns.  In  a 
higher  grade  of  life,  public-house  keepers 
I  and  the  clerks  and  travellers  for  wine  and 
spirit  merchants,  are  especially  liable  to 
Alcoholism.  There  is,  however,  by  no 
means  such  a  preponderance  of  cases  due 
to  this  direct  temptation  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. A  very  large  number  of  patients 
come  ih>m  the  elates  whose  business  ex- 
poses them  greatly  to  the  inclemency  if  the 
vxather;  thus  cab-drivers,  coal-porters 
(especially  the  workmen  who  lade  the 
river  barges),  and  hawkers  are  very  com- 
monly large  drinkers;  they  very  frequently 
become  the  su^ects  of  Alcoholism,  and 
would  be  still  oftener  affected  in  this  way 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  to  elimina- 
tion which  their  outdoor  life  renders. 
Monotony  of  occupation  is  also  highly 
predisposing,  especially  when  combined 
with  much  confinement  in  close  rooms. 
Amongst  occupations  of  this  kind  there 
are  none  which  have  furnished  me  with 
so  many  and  such  serious  cases  as  the 
trades  of  shoemaker  and  barber.  The 
want  of  active  outdoor  exercise,  of  course, 
represses  elimination,  and  much  increases 
the  evil.  I  have  seen  few  more  desperate 
cases  of  Alcoholism  tlian  some  which 
have  occurred  in  barbers  who  have  been 
habitually  confined  to  miserably  small 
shops,  and  at  the  same  time  have  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  for  a  great  deal  of 
drink. 

Depressing  Mental  Influeruxs  are  powerfiil 
predisposers  to  drinking  habits  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  they  directly  increase  the  lia- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  to  be  affected 
with  symptoms  of  Alcoholism,  in  virtue 
of  their  weakening  operation  upon  it. 
There  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  drink  is  the 
simple  and  uncomplicated  cause  of  the 
greater  number  of^  crimes  committed  by 
the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  recog- 
nizing the  indisputable  fact  that  drunken- 
ness is  often  followed  by  crime  of  a  worse 
kind,  people  are  apt  to  overlook  large 
portions  of  the  history  of  the  criminal, 
and  especially  the  wretched  poverty  in 
which  he  is  usually  reared.  The  demoral- 
izing influence  of  this  poverty  is  the  cen- 
tral &ct  on  which  we  ought  to  concentrate 
our  attention ;  it  is  a  common  cause 
of  general  reckless  behavior,  of  which 
drunken  habits  are  only  a  part,  although 
they  doubtless  render  the  commission  of 
ttesh  crimes  more  prolwble.  The  same 
recklessness  of  despair  has  often  been  seen 
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to  produce  intemperance  in  drink,  where 
poverty  liad  no  sliare  in  its  origin.  In 
tlie  liigher  classes  we  not  unfrequently 
see  men  who  have  failed  in  some  cherished 
speculation,  or  women  who  liave  lost  the 
only  object  which  they  cared  about  in 
life,  take  to  drink  with  an  almost  insane 
vehemence,  although  they  may  never  have 
shown  any  such  tendencies  before.  It  is 
not  that  there  is  any  particular  tempta- 
tion in  the  taste  of 'the  drinks  to  which 
they  have  recourse,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
even  the  most  refined  and  delicate  women, 
when  they  take  to  these  practices,  alto- 
gether neglect  the  really  fine-flavored 
alcoholic  compounds :  they  do  not  drink 
wine,  for  instance,  but  brandy,  or  some 
equally  coarse  and  strong  spirit.  In  truth, 
it  is  an  accident  which  leads  them  to  se- 
lect alcohol:  under  other  circumstances 
they  would  take  opium  or  hashish,  or  any 
other  intoxicant  which  came  conveniently 
to  hand,  or  they  would  plunge  into  the 
indulgence  of  some  special  vice  which 
promised  them  excitement.  They  merely 
wish  for  oblivion.  And  this  is  the  very 
motive  which  drives  the  poor  in  manv 
cases  to  drunkenness,  and  which  simul- 
taneously inclines  them  to  commit  other 
rash  and  criminal  acts ;  the  wish  to  es- 
cape, in  any  direction  possible,  from  the 
hideous  dulness  of  a  life  which  is  one 
monotonous  pain.  Starvation — ^actual  se- 
vere deprivation  of  food — cannot  be  an 
active  predisposing  cause  of  drunkenness; 
ibr  the  opportunity  of  getting  liquor  is  cut 
off  by  the  extreme  degree  of  poverty  which 
brings  about  such  a  state  of  things :  it  is 
rather  the  sense  of  embarrassmeut  and 
miseryj  consequent  on  the  difBculty  or 
impossibility  of  paying  debts,  that  is 
common  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  middle 
class,  which  prompts  to  drinking  habits. 

The  influence  of  various  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  predisposing  patients  to  Alcoholism 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
many  conditions  of  chronic  weakness  and 
saiferine  wliich  are  susceptible  of  great 
relief,  when  they  are  at  their  worst  period 
of  ag^vation,  oy  the  use  of  alcohol ;  and 
this  met,  accidentally  learned  by  the  suf- 
ferer, is  firom  ignorance  often  perverted. 
The  diseases  of  this  class  whicn  are  the 
most  important  are  the  whole  group  of 
neuralgice,  the  depression  and  laintnes^ 
attending  the  menstrual  period  of  some 
women,  and  the  debility  and  low  spirits 
which  often  distress  nursing  mothers. 
Under  the    influence  of  such  disorders 


who  recommend  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
disease,  that  they  are  encouraging  patients 
to  indulge  in  one  of  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions to  drunkenness.  This  accusation  is 
entirely  unjust,  if  applied  to  those  who 
administer  the  remedy  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. I  have  endeavored  to  show  else- 
where, that  it  is  the  use  of  doses  which 
are  large  enough  or  ill-timed  enough  to 
produce  symptoms  of  narcotism  that  can 
alone  implant  in  the  patient  that  craving 
for  drink  wliich  forces  him  against  his 
will  to  indulge,  with  constantly  increasing 
intemperance,  in  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  layman 
who  attempts  to  regulate  his  own  medi- 
cinal use  of  alcohol  frequently  leads  him 
to  confound  two  radically  distinct  modes 
of  operation,  by  either  of  which  this  sub- 
stance may  be  made  to  relieve  pain  and 
nervous  depression  or  restlessness.  Tlic 
use  of  such  moderate  .quantities  as  &1I 
short  of  producing  any,  even  the  earliest, 
of  the  intoxicative  symptoms  which  have 
been  already  described,  while  it  frequently 
relieves  the  patient's  distress,  leaves  no 
disastrous  after  depression 'or  craving, 
but  simply  restores  the  nervous  system  to 
its  healthy  state.  But  pain,  and  various 
other  forms  of  malaise,  may  also  be  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  true  narcotic  or  intox- 
icant doses  which  paralyze  the  nervous 
system  for  a  time ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
temporaiy  reUef  which  involves  depres- 
sion, and  a  sense  of  craving  for  stimulants 
during  the  period  in  which  the  drinker  is 
recovering  from  his  narcotic  stupefaetion. 
It  is  this  wasteful  misuse  of  alcohol,  in 
the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge,  which 
becomes  a  predisposing  cause  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  case  of  patients  affected  with 
the  class  of  maladies  to  which  I  have  now 
referred. 

One  special  variety  of  chronic  temptar 
tion  to  drink,  depending  on  temporary 
bodily  conditions,  deserves  more  notice 
than  it  has  yet  received,  but  can  be  only 
briefly  indicated  here.  I  refer  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sexual  orgasm  which  dis- 
tresses particular  individuals  of  both  sexes 
(but  especially  females)  in  whom  the  de- 
velopment of  puberty  takes  place  in  a 
diflScuIt  or  irregular  manner.  The  symp- 
toms with  which  young  females  are  af- 
fected under  these  circumstances  are 
commonly  treated  (aa  "hysterical")  by 
various  household  remedies,  which  con- 
tain more  or  less  alcohol,  such  as  sal-vol- 
atile. eau-de-Colofime.  and  various  warm- 
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tial,  Imth  in  prodncing  alcoholic  excess 
and  In  aggravating  its  ill  effects,  as  any 
of  these  occasional  causes  which  have 
been  enumerated — viz.  a  peculiar  inherit- 
ed constitution  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
the  course  of  a  lai^e  experience  of  Alco- 
holism among  the  noepital  out-patients,  I 
have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  number 
of  drinkers  who  have  informed  me  that 
their  relations,  either  on  the  paternal  or 
the  maternal  side,  have  also  been  given 
to  drink.  And  a  still  larger  number  are 
found  on  inquiry  to  come  of  families  in 
which  some  nervous  disorders  (especially 
insanity,  epilepsy,  and  neuralgia)  have 
been  markedly  prevalent.  The  doctrine 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  a  neu- 
rosis,— which,  according  to  the  special 
pressure  of  external  circumstanceSj  may 
take  the  form  either  of  intellectual  msan- 
ity,  of  emotional  impulsiveness  combined 
with  moral  weakness,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  convulsive  or  neuralgic  affec- 
tions,—has  been  much  insisted  upon  by 
recent  aUenist  writers,  and  especially 
by  Moreau  in  his  very  able  treatise  on 
"Psychologic  Morbide."  My  own  expe- 
rience has  fed  me  to  a  firm  conviction  that 
particular  causes  of  nervous  degeneration 
affecting  individuals  do  very  frequently 
lead  to  the  transmission,  to  the  offspring 
of  those  persons,  of  an  enfeebled  nervous 
organization  which  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  severer  neuroses,  and 
which  also  makes  them  facile  victims  of 
the  temptations  to  seek  oblivion  for  their 
mental  and  bodily  pains  in  narcotic  indul- 
gence. I  believe  that  things  often  work 
in  a  vicious  circle  to  this  end  ;  and  that 
the  nervous  enfeeblement  produced  in  an 
ancestor  by  great  excesses  in  drink  is 
reproduced  in  his  various  descendants 
with  the  effect  of  producing  insanity  in 
one,  epilepsy  in  another,  neuralgia  m  a 
third,  alcoholic  excesses  in  a  fourth,  and 
so  on.  Among  the  higher  classes,  where 
it  is  easier  than  in  the  case  of  the  poor  to 
obtain  tolerably  complete  family  histories 
extending  over  two  or  three  generations, 
careful  inquiry  elicits  facts  of  this  kind 
•with  surprising  frequency.  So  strong  is 
the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  what  I 
have  observed  in  this  direction,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  creat  njajority 
of  the  most  inveterate  and  hopeless  cases 
of  alcoholic  excess,  among  the  higher 
classes,  are  produced  by  two  fkctors,  of 


expected,  seeing  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  centres  would  be  still  further  im- 
paired by  each  successive  indulgence  in 
poisonous  doses  of  alcohol,  and  the  power 
of  moral  resistance  to  feeling  of  depression 
and  misery  would  be  proportionately  weak- 
ened. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute 
Alcoholism  are  in  general  well  known, 
and  there  is  little  difficulty  is  understand- 
ing their  access  and  the  order  of  their 
succession.  What  is  far  less  generally 
understood  is  the  slighter  and  more 
chronic  form  of  Alcoholism  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  precedes  by  a  consider- 
able time  the  occurrence  of  the  delirious 
affection.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  well  to 
commence  with  the  description  of  this 
chronic  disease,  since  its  characters  may 
be  properly  considered  as  representing  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  great  constitutional 
malady. 

(a)  Symptoms  of  Chronic  Alcoholism. — 
It  is  upon  the  motor  nervous  system  that 
the  influence  of  chronic  excess  is  first  dis- 
cernible in  the  largest  number  of  cases. 
Of  an  extremely  large  number  of  patients 
who  present  themselves  at  the  out-patient 
department  of  Westminster  Hospital  suf- 
fering from  this  disea.se,  certainly  more 
than  two-thirds,  upon  careful  analysis  of 
their  complaints,  state  that  a  muscular 
inquietude,  which  might  or  might  not 
amount  to  actual  tremor,  was  ue  first 
disagreeable  symptom  which  they  noticed. 
In  cases  of  gradual  access  the  affection  at 
first  may  amount  to  no  more  tlian  an  in- 
ability to  keep  the  limbs  of  the  body  still 
without  a  special  effort  of  attention — the 
exercise  of  the  will  being  sufilcient  to 
render  the  muscles  perfectly  steady.  The 
degree  of  motor  disturbance  is  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  peculiar 
mental  restlessness  to  be  presently  no- 
ticed as  arising  somewhat  later,  although 
the  occurrence  of  the  mental  affection 
very  much  aggravates  the  tendency  to  in- 
voluntary movement.  This  distinction  is 
noticeable  in  relation  to  the  nocturnal 
state  of  the  patients.  Long  before  the 
occurrence  of  terrifjring  dreams,  of  noc- 
turnal delirium,  or  of  hallucination — even 
before  there  is  conscious  nocturnal  dis- 
turbance of  the  mind  at  all — the  patient 
feels  an  inability  to  sleep  which  appears 
to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  motor 
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ence  of  the  above  symptoms  only.  More 
commonly  he  does  not  come  unaer  medi- 
cal notice  till  the  motor  disorder  has 
reached  a  further  stage ;  and  his  coin- 

Elaint  is  now,  probably,  that  he  suffers 
•om  persistent  muscular  tremor.  This 
symptom  develops  itself  first  in  the  ex- 
tremities. Magnus  Huss  declares  that  it 
always  appears  earliest  in  the  hands ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  -which  have 
come  under  my  care  the  lower  extremi- 
ties were  first  affected ;  while  it  is  less 
easy  to  detect  tremor  of  the  lower  than  of 
the  upper  extremities,  and  the  former 
often  escapes  notice  for  some  time  after 
its  commencement.  Huss  notes  correctly 
the  fact  that  even  in  the  stage  of  persistent 
alcoholic  tremor  the  patients  can  at  first, 
by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  restrain 
their  movements  for  a  time,  but  on  the 
cessation  of  the  effort  the  tremulousness 
Is  ordinarily  worse  than  ever.  A  very  old 
and  general  observation  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  tremor  of  Alcoholism  is  almost 
invariably  worse  in  the  morning,  and  it 
has  been  usual  to  assign  as  the  reason  for 
this,  that  the  accustomed  stimulus  of  al- 
cohol has  been  withheld  for  some  hours. 
The  statement  is  plausible,  because  it  is 
the  fact  that  a  glass  of  beer,  or  wine,  or 
brandy,  taken  under  these  circumstances, 
will  at  once  diminish  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  muscles:  but  another  &ct  may  be 
mentioned  which  strongly  opposes  the 
theory — viz.  that  common  foods,  such  as 
bread  and  milk,  or  broth  (if  the  stomach 
be  not  too  much  irritated  to  digest  them), 
will  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose. 
In  truth,  the  excessive  morning  tremor  of 
the  chronic  toper  is  due  chiefly  to  ex- 
haustion from  failure  to  get  sleep.  What 
sleep  he  has  had  has  been  of  an  unre- 
freshing  kind,  and  a  complete  condition 
of  nervous  prostration  naturally  results, 
from  which  ne  can  only  be  rallied  by  food 
or  drink. 

Coincidently  with  the  establishment  of 
persistent  muscular  tremor,  and  some- 
times earlier  than  this,  certain  cerebral 
symptoms  present  themselves.  One  of 
the  commonest  of  these  is  a  buzzing  or  a 
rushing  sound  in  the  ears,  which  is  fre- 
quently, though  not  always,  accompanied 
with  dull  diffused  headache.  Vision  is 
also  affected,  with  varying  degrees  of 
severity,  the  most  trifling  symptoms  being 
the  appearance  of  musc^  wlitantea,  or  of 


tosses  fVom  side  to  side  during  nearly  the 
whole  night,  setting  only  broken  snatches 
of  sleep,  and  these  almost  always  at- 
tended with  disturbing,  ana  often  with 
frightfiil,  dreams. 

The  mental  condition  is  now  usually 
Buch  as  to  distress  the  patient  and  to  im- 
press the  medical  observer  who  sees  the 
case  for  the  first  time.  Its  chief  feature 
is  the  uncertainty  of  purpose  which  the 
sufferer  displays :  independently  of  any 
fixed  delusion,  or  even  of  a  distinct  feeling 
of  terror,  there  is  a  mental  inquietude 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  set- 
tle to  any  ordinary  occupation,  or  to  com- 
plete the  tasks  which  he  begins.  To  this 
IS  added  either  violent  temper  or  a  feeling 
of  dread  which  may  be  vague  and  unac- 
countable, or  (in  bad  cases)  may  arise 
from  actual  delusions,  such  as  the  belief 
that  an  enemy  is  constantly  lying  in  wait 
to  inflict  an  injury,  &c.  This  sort  of  de- 
lusion is  not  tobe  confounded  with  another 
kind,  which  consists  in  a  vivid  apprehen- 
sion by  the  patient  that  he  is  in  danijer  of 
falling  down  a  precipice  even  when  nc  is 
walking  on  firm  ground  in  broad  daylight, 
and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  rapidly  progressing  impairment  of 
muscular  ix>-ordinat!on.  Cases  which  dis- 
play the  latter  feature  are  commonly  of  a 
dangerous  type,  and,  imless  enei^etically 
treated,  pass  rapidly  to  a  hopeless  condi- 
tion as  to  recovery.  The  sensation  as 
described  to  me  is  not  like  that  of  ordi- 
nary vertigo,  or  of  fainting ;  it  resembles 
the  disagreeable  nightmare  which  every 
one  has  experienced  on  first  falling  asleep 
after  an  indigestible  supper,  or,  still  more 
closely,  the  hideous  feelings  which  some 
persons  (myself  among  the  number)  suffer 
from  under  the  action  of  a  large  dose  of 
Indian  hemp.  But  it  is  not  usually  found 
among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  Alcohol- 
ism. 

The  above  is  a  fair  description  of  the 
nervous  symptoms  under  which  the  pa- 
tient commonly  suffers  when  he  first  aji- 
pUes  for  relief.  The  disorders  of  common 
sensation  which  are  frequently  produced 
by  alcoholic  excess  are,  in  my  experience, 
usually  later  in  their  advent.  When  the 
patient  comes  under  notice,  he  may  pre- 
sent either  of  several  conditions  as  regards 
his  outward  appearance.  There  is  not 
often  J  at  this  early  stage,  any  very  ^at 
emaciation,  even  in  the  case  of  habitual 
spirit-drinkers;  but  there  may  be  every 
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whose  portraits  Hogarth  has  drawn  in  his 
picture  of  "Gin  Lane"  are  emaciated  to, 
that  degree  quite  as  much  from  utter 
want  of  all  the  comforts  of  Ufe  as  fbom 
the  direct  influence  of  spirit-drinking ; 
and,  in  fact,  one  sees,  in  the  classes  whose 
circumstances    are  a  shade  more  easy, 
plentv  of  gin-drinkers  who  (living  chieflv 
on  gin)  have  a  good  allowance  of  M,  if 
not  of  muscle.    The  countenance  of  the 
drinker  (whether  of  spirits  or  beer)  usually 
presents  two  remarkable  features  in  con- 
junction, viz.,  great  flabbiness  of  the  mus- 
cles of  expression,  and  red,  watery  eyes ; 
the  conjunctiva!  are  also  very  generally 
more  or  less  jaundiced.    To  this  is  often 
added  redness  of  the  nose  and  cheeks,  and 
an    eruption,  resembling  acne   rosacea, 
around  the  nose  and  the  mouth.    On  in- 
quiry we  learn  that,  besides  the  already- 
described  nervous  symptoms,  the  patient 
suffers  from  morning  vomiting,  or  at  least 
nausea.    This  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
but  there  may  be  any  amount — or  no 
amount — of  general  symptoms  of  gastric 
or  intestinal  irritation,  except  this  one 
symptom ;  and  the  tongue,  in  correspond- 
eoce  with  these  variations,  may  be  in 
nearly  any  state,  from  perfect  cleanness 
and  moistness  to  dry  red  glaziness  or  thick 
yellow  furring:  the  latter  is  its  more  com- 
mon condition,  especially  at  the  back  part. 
The  morning  vomiting  is  in  my  opinion 
not  a  mere  dyspeptic  disorder,  but  a  true 
part  of  the  nervous  phenomena  of  receding 
narcosis.    One  symptom,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain,  but  which  nearly  always 
exists,  even  where  there  are  no  signs  of 
dyspepsia,  is  a  peculiar  foul  breath-smell, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  to 
mistake  when  once  it  has  been  smelt.    It 
is  quite  unlike  the  odor  of  the  alcoholic 
liquor  itself,  and  may  be  separately  dis- 
tinguished even  when  the  latter  is  also 
present. 

Considering  the  enormous  quantities  of 
spirituous  liquors  which  are  drunk  by 
many  of  the  patients  who  apply  for  relief 
from  the  consequences  of  chronic  Alcohol- 
ism, it  would  be  natural  for  the  reader 
who  holds  the  usual  opinion  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  to  expect  that 
serious  symptoms,  produced  by  the  latter 
disorder,  must  often  complicate  cases  of 
the  former.  The  case,  however,  is  far 
otherwise,  in  my  owirexi)erience.  Of  an 
immense  number  of  patients  in  whom  the 
nervous  disorder  has  been  clearly  identi- 
fied, I  have  only  seen  thirteen  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  cirrhotic  disease 


the  same  observation  holds  good  for  kid> 
ney  disease  of  the  degenerative  kind. 
With  regard  to  these  disorders,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  other  depressing  influences 
must  bear  a  large  sliare  of  the  blame  or- 
dinarily attributed  to  alcohol.  How  is  it 
possible  to  form  any  other  opinion,  when 
of  the  multitudes  of  drinkers  whose  kid- 
neys must  be  daily  traversed  by  blood 
containing  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  so 
few  present  any  characteristic  change  of 
the  urine,  or  other  recognizable  symptoms 
of  renal  mischief?  Be  this  as  it  may.  it 
is  certain  tliat  renal,  and  still  more  ne- 
patic,  complications  are  very  rarely  the 
source  of  serious  embarrassment  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  Alcoholism  of  the 
ordinary  type  which  is  indicated  by  such 
a  group  of  nervous  symptoms  as  is  above 
described. 

Not  to  anticipate  unduly  what  will 
have  to  be  said  under  the  head  of  Prog- 
nosis, it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  form 
of  the  disease  which  we  have  so  far  con- 
sidered, is  decidedly  curable,  tending  in 
fact  to  right  itself  on  the  simple  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  complete  abstinence  from  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  mischief,  combined 
with  a  nourisliing  and  supporting  diet, 
unless  in  the  rare  instances  where  sundry 
complications,  which  may  fairly  be  called 
accidental,  happen  to  receive  a  dangerous 
development.  Tliese  complications  arise 
out  of  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  more 
concentrated  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  on  the 
air-passages,  and  will  now  be  described. 

The  irritant  eflects  of  alcohol  on  the 
alimentary  canal  are  chiefly  seen  in  the 
case  of  spirit-drinkers,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  those  who  drink  spirits  neat,  or 
highly  concentrated.  Beer-drinkers  do, 
indeed,  often  suffer  from  a  simple  form  of 
dyspepsia,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
slow  degenerative  changes  are  usually  set 
up  in  the  stomachs  of  these  patients  ;  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  enormous  habitual 
excesses,  the  dyspeiwia  is  a  transient  phe- 
nomenon which  rapidly  disappears  on  the 
adoption  of  a  rigid  plan  of  abstinence  to- 
gether with  a  simple  medicinal  treatment. 
The  more  concentrated  alcohols,  however, 
when  used  for  any  length  of  time,  may  set 
up  a  formidable  irritation  which  produces 
intense  congestion  of  the  stomach  or  the 
intestines,  or  both  :  in  short,  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  tract  in  which  the  radi- 
cles of  the  portal  veins  take  their  rise  is 
subject  to  severe  engorgement.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  consequence  of  such  an 
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in  the  practice  of  "Westminster  Hospital, 
quite  lately.  It  is  a  frequent  tiling,  now- 
ever,  for  drinkers  to  be  aflfected  with  hem- 
orrhoids, from  -which  more  or  less  bleeding 
takes  place. 

Great  numbers  even  of  the  heaviest 
drinkers  never  develop  any  further  specific 
symptoms  of  Alcoholism  than  those  which 
mve  been  already  described,  and  their 
vicious  habit,  if  it  shortens  their  lives,  does 
BO  chiefly  by  impairing  their  general  nu- 
trition, and  thus  rendering  them  less  able 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  intercurrent  acute 
disease,  and  at  the  same  time  more  pre- 
disposed to  constitutional  maladies,  such 
as  gout  for  instance,  to  which  they  may 
chance  to  have  a  hereditary  bias.  Others 
Buffer  from  attacks  of  deurium  tremens 
(to  be  presently  described),  once  and 
again.  Dut  in  many  other  drinkers  the 
nervous  symptoms,  still  preserving  a  more 
or  less  chronic  type,  assume  a  far  more 
serious  development ;  and  we  have  now 
to  speak  of  these  more  extreme  develop- 
ments of  chronic  Alcoholism. 

Of  the  earliest  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate a  dangerous  degree  of  nervous  de- 
generation, the  occurrence  of  marked  sen- 
sory paralysis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent. 
Unlike  the  corresponding  affection  of  the 
motor  nerves,  sensory  paralysis  is  most 
commonly  exhibited  in  a  slight  degree  in 
the  upper  extremities  before  it  appears  in 
the  lower.  The  occurrence  of  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  sensory  palsy  m  the 
lower  limbs  is  a  sim  of  grave  import :  the 
patient  so  affected,  unless  he  be  induced 
at  once  to  adopt  a  proper  abstinence,  and 
an  appropriate  medical  treatment,  is  al- 
most certoin  very  quickly  to  experience 
some  serious  organic  lesion  of  the  brain. 
Simultaneously  with  the  occurrence  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  sensory  paralysis, 
there  is  usually  a  great  development  of 
the  muscular  tremor,  which,  in  several 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  approached 
closely  to  the  type  of  paralysis  agitans. 
The  mental  powers  are  by  this  time  usu- 
ally affected  in  a  marked  degree — the 
most  common  mental  condition  being  one 
of  general  inteUectual  enfeeblemcnt  and 
moral  degradation,  marked  by  cowardice 
and  untruthfulness.  At  this  point  the 
progress  of  the  case  may  diverge  in  either 
of  several  directions.  In  patients  whose 
family  history  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  taint  of  insanitv,  a  tendency  to  suicide 
is  often  developed,  or  else  the  sufferer 


some  symptoms  of  mental  alienation,  a 
general  motor  palsy  is  so  distinctly  ob- 
served as  strongly  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
commencing  general  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane. In  others  the  rupture  of  a  cerebral 
artery  leads  to  an  effusion  of  blood  and 
the  sudden  occurrence  of  an  attack  resem- 
bling ordinary  apoplexy.  In  others,  again 
(but  this  is  a  very  small  class),  the  patient 
suffers  attacks  of  con\'ulsions  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  simple  epilepsy. 
Epileptic  attacks,  occurring  in  this  way, 
as  a  symptom  of  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
the  nervous  defeneration  developed  ly 
chronic  Alcoholism,  are  broadly  distin- 
guished, in  a  clinical  and  prognostic  point 
of  view,  from  the  much  commoner  attacks 
of  epilepsy  in  a  subject  known  to  be  pre- 
dipposed  to  or  actually  affected  with  that 
disease,  as  a  mere  consequence  of  a  some- 
what unusual  alcoholic  excess :  the  latter 
are  of  comparatively  slight  consequence, 
while  the  former  indicate  an  altogether 
hopeless  phase  of  alcoholic  degeneration 
of  the  nervous  centres.  They  arc  almost 
always  accompanied  by  an  advanced  de- 
gree of  dementia. 

(b)  Symptoms  of  Acute  Alcoholism, — If 
we  set  aside  the  case  of  common  drunken- 
ness, as  being  rather  an  instance  of  nar- 
cotic poisoning,  to  be  dealt  with  by  toxi- 
cologists,  than  a  morbid  affection  comine 
under  the  definition  which  we  have  placea 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  may  de- 
scribe the  s}>-mptoms  of  acute  Alcohol- 
ism as  presenting  themselves  under  four 
principal  forms — namely.  Delirium  Tre- 
mens, Acute  Mania  from  drink.  Acute 
Melancholia  trova.  drink,  and  Oinomania. 

1.  Delirium  Tremens. — The  clinical  his- 
tory of  this  disease  was  much  misunder- 
stood in  former  times.  It  used  to  be  be- 
lieved that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
delirious  affection  was  produced,  not  by 
the  direct  poisonous  action  of  alcohol  upon 
the  nervous  system,  but  by  the  circum- 
stance of  an  habitually  intemperate  per- 
son's leaving  off  the  use  of  his  accustomed 
potations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  fre- 
quently been  observed  that  a  sufferer  from 
delirium  tremens  had  ceased  to  drink  for 
one,  two,  or  three  days  before  the  access 
of  his  more  acute  symptoms,  and  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  the  loss  of  his  ordi- 
nary stimulant  was  supposed  to  produce 
those  symptoms.  Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston 
(1831),  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who 
pointed  out  that  this  statement  includes  s 
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has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  and 
many  other  excolleut  writers,  and  at 
present  the  classical  theory  of  exhaus- 
tion ftom  withdrawal  of  an  accustomed 
stimulus  has  but  few  upholders.  [Sur- 
geons are  familiar  with  the  occurrence 
of  delirium  tremens  in  intemperate  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  severe  injuries, 
or  have  undergone  amputation  or  other 
severe  operations.  It  is  reasonable  to 
■  suppose  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  con- 
triDutive  or  exciting  causative  action  of 
surgical  shock,  and  not  to  the  withdrawal, 
under  treatment,  of  their  accustomed  ex- 
cessive stimulation.  Yet  it  is  hard  not  to 
think,  that  in  these,  and  some  other  cases 
of  suddenly  enforced  abstinence,  this  with- 
drawal does  have  something  to  do  with 
bringing  on  the  attack. — II.  j 

The  first  warning  of  the  approach  of 
delirium  tremens  is  ordinarily  given  by 
the    occurrence    of  complete   insomnia. 
The  patient  may  have  long  indulged  to 
excess  in  drink,  or  he  may  be  quite  a 
novice  in  intemperance,  but  in  any  case  a 
greater  debauch  than  usual  has  commonly 
been  perpetrated ;  and  the  sufferer  finds 
himself  quite  unable  to  obtain  any  sleep, 
or  at  most  can  only  gain  short  snatches  of 
slumber,  disturbed  by  horrifying  dreams 
and  visions  :  and  during  his  waking  mo- 
ments, even  in  broad  daylight,  he  suffers 
from  hallucinations  of  sight  which  com- 
monly take  the  form  of  disgusting  or  ter- 
rifying objects,  such  as  snakes,  insects, 
monsters,  or  of  armed  men  pursuing  him 
with  threatening  gestures.     More  rarely 
he  hears  voices  denouncing  threats,  or 
mocking  him :  occasionally  he  experiences 
delusive  sensations  of  disgusting  smells. 
Often  the  occurrence  of  distinct  visual 
hallucinations  while  the  patient  is  awake 
is  the  first  sign    of  the   passage    from 
chronic   Alcoholism   (which   may    have 
lasted  for  months  or  years,  with  a  vary- 
ing degree  of  insomnia,  and  perhaps  with 
habitually   distressing    dreams)    to   the 
acute  affection.    Dunng  the  first  day  or 
two  days  the  patient  is  in  an  extraordi- 


narily depressed  state,  with  slow  and 
feeble  pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  a  pro- 
fuse sweating.  The  mental  state  is  one 
of  great  anxiety,  but  there  are  usuallv  no 
real  deluMona :  even  where  visual  halluci- 
nations are  present,  the  patient  can  by  an 
effort  of  the  will  recognize  them  as  such, 
and  momentarily  banish  them  from  his 
sight.  During  all  this  time  there  is  so 
complete  an  absence  of  appetite,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  that  no  food,  or 
scarcely  any,  is  taken,  and  this  circum- 
stance probably  mainly  conduces  to  pre- 
cipitate the  onset  of  the  second  stage. 
In  this  the  mere  anxiety  and  nervousness 
is  exchanged  for  incunerence  of  speech 
and  wild  excitability  of  manner,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  shape  of  causeless 
anger  (though  even  then  nearly  always 
mixed  with  cowardice),  and  sometimes 
of  groat  terror,  which  the  sufferer  often 
accounts  for  by  pointing  to  imaginary 
terrific  shapes  which  seem  to  people  the 
room,  and  wliich  he  is  constantly  seeking 
to  push  aside  M-ith  a  restless  motion  of  his 
hands.  He  talks  incessantlVj  in  a  ram- 
bling fashion.  Even  when  his  terror  or 
his  anger  is  at  its  height  he  can  generally 
be  momentarily  restrained  by  tue  influ- 
ence of  any  onlooker  who  addresses  him 
in  a  firm  and  determined  manner,  and 
may  even  be  reasoned  temporarily  out  of 
his  uallucinatory  i  maginations.  The  pulse 
has  now  become  quick  (from  100  to  130  or 
140  a  minute) :  it  is  sometimes  small  and 
thready,  sometimes  soft  and  voluminous : 
but  in  every  case  which  I  have  examined 
it  gives  a  tracing,  by  the  use  of  Marey's 
sphygmogniph,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
pulse-waves  closely  resembles  that  which 
IS  observed  in  fevers  and  inflammations 
of  a  tvphoid  type,  and  is  especially  re- 
markable for  the  prominence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon called  "dicrotism."  The  an- 
nexed tracings  will  give  a  more  aiccurate 
idea  of  the  quality  m  the  pulse  than  any 
description  of  the  sensations  which  it 
communicates  to  the  finger : — 
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lousness  of  tho  extremitiea  which  had 
already  existed  for  montlis  or  for  years. 
But  even  when  the  characteristic  tremu- 
lous movement  of  the  arms  and  hands  is 
not  present  there  is  a  constant  restless- 
ness ;  the  patient  shifts  constantly  in  the 
bed,  and  will  get  out  of  it  twenty  times  in 
an  hour  if  he  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
eves  are  in  almost  constant  movement; 
the  pupils  are  usually,  though  by  no 
means  always,  dilated.  The  temporal 
and  carotid  arteries  throb  violently  in 
most  cases  ;  very  often  the  fkce  is  flushed, 
but  sometimes  it  remains  deadly  pale ; 
nearly  always  there  is  much  sweating, 
which  is  obviously  due,  in  great  part,  to 
the  constant  muscular  movements.  The 
tongue  is  protruded,  on  the  request  of  the 
physician,  with  an  almost  choreic  jerk. 
It  almost  always  trembles ;  usually  it  is 
covered  with  a  yellowish  fur,  but  it  may 
be  clean,  red,  and  glassy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  brown,  dry,  and  cracked  on  the  other. 
It  is  usual  to  assign  a  limit  to  the 
second  stage  (which  may  last  one,  two, 
or  several  davs)  at  the  period  when  the 
patient  first  falls  into  continuous  slumber ; 
and  no  doubt  the  classical  descriptions 
which  assign  this  as  the  critical  event  to 
which  convalescence  may  be  expected  to 
succeed,  find  a  considerable  superficial 
justification  in  clinical  facts.  But,  in 
common  with  some  of  the  most  careful  ' 
observers,  I  believe  that  to  be  a  very  erro-  ! 
neous  and  mischievous  opinion  which 
ascribes  to  a  few  hours'  sleep  anything 
like  a  distinctly  curative  power.  It  is 
true  that  in  many,  perhaps  most,  instances, 
the  patient  awakes,  after  his  first  sleep  of 
considerable  duration,  in  a  condition  of 
comjiarative  convalescence.  But,  on  the 
other  liand,  numerous  cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  the  patient  has  sunk 
into  profound  slumber  for  many  hours, 
and  has  awakened  as  delirious  as  ever,  or 
in  a  state  of  complete  prostration,  which 
has  rapidly  terminated  in  death.  Inter- 
esting considerations  will  be  brought  for- 
ward on  this  point,  under  the  head  of 
Pro^osis,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  pulse,  and  the  amount  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  attendants  to  get  the  patient  to  take 
nourishment.    In  feet,  the  occurrence  of  i 


open,  staring,  and  fixed,  restless  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  more  marked  than 
ever,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  or  possi- 
bly profound  stertorous  coma,  or  violent 
convulsions,  these  symptoms  being  fol- 
lowed speedily  by  death.  In  other  cases 
the  patient,  in  the  midst  of  violent  deli- 
rium, with  ^reat  excitability,  suddenly 
collapses,  as  it  were ;  the  piuse  becomes 
humed,  intermittent,  and  thready ;  the 
features  pinched  and  ghastly,  the  breath- 
ing gasping,  and  death  ensues  in  a  minute 
or  two,  sometimes  even  in  a  few  moments. 
2.  Acute  Mania  fix)m  drink  presents 
symptoms  which,  though  sometimes  puz- 
zlingly  like  those  of  simple  delirium  tre- 
mens, can  usually  be  discriminated  firom 
the  latter.  The  patient,  who  (invariably, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  possesses 
some  hereditary  predi8]K>sition  to  in- 
sanitv,  is  seized,  in  the  midst  of  a  drink- 
ing bout  most  commonly,  with  active 
maniacal  delirium  of  a  violent  kind,  and 
frequently  displays  a  marked  tendency  to 
homicidal  acts.  In  most  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  countenance  and  manner  of  the  pa- 
tient is  difi'erent  from  that  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  there  is  comparatively  little 
of  the  busy  tremulousness  of  the  hands  so 
often  seen  in  the  latter  disease.  I  believe 
that  cases  which  are  attended  with  posi- 
tive intellectual  delxision  are  nearly  always 
of  this,  or  else  of  the  melancholic  kind. 
Tlie  pulse,  whatever  its  degree  of  appa- 
rent strength  or  weakness,  as  tested  by 
the  finger,  is  seldom  so  markedly  dicrotmta 
as  in  delirium  tremens.  [A  modification 
of  this  kind  of  attack  occurs  in  rare  in- 
stances, to  which  the  name  of  alcoholic 
phrenilis  or  inflamntatory  delirium  may  be 
applied.  I  have  seen  but  one  case  of  it ; 
but  the  same  man  had  been  two  or  three 
times  similarly  afiected,  as  I  learned  from 
his  previous  medical  attendant.  After  a 
hard  drinking  spell,  he  became  delirious ; 
with  very  little  tremor,  a  hot  bead,  skin 
generally  of  a  high  temperature,  pnlse 
rather  rapid,  full^  and  strong.  Actingupon 
information  received  of  his  other  attacks, 
I  took  several  ounces  of  blood  fVom  his 
arm.'  ThiSj  with  a  saline  cathartic,  was 
followed  by  improvement  in  all  his  symp- 
toms, and  recovery  within  a  week.    Alto- 
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drink  is  usuallv  veiy  beneficial,  is  far  leas 
80  in  melancholia  from  the  same  cause,  as 
&r  as  my  limited  experience  soes. 

4.  Oinoviania. — The  fourth  variety  of 
acute  Alcoholism  is  that  curious  affection 
which  Boesuh  was  the  first  to  describe 
with  precision,  and  which  is  now  com- 
monly called  oiuomania.  It  is,  in  truth, 
rather  a  variety  of  constitutional  insanity 
than  of  alcoholic  disease ;  but  as  the  out- 
breaks owe  many  of  their  characteristic 
symptoms  to  the  influence  of  drink,  the 
disorder  requires  notice  in  a  treatise  on 
Alcoholism.  The  sufferers  from  oinoma- 
nia  are,  I  believe,  usually  descended  of 
families  in  which  insanity  (and  often  in- 
sanity of  the  same  type)  is  hereditary. 
Patients  of  this  class  very  commonly, 
though  not  always,  display  their  tenden- 
cies early  in  life ;  sometimes,  indeed,  on 
the  very  first  occasion  on  which  the  op- 
portunity for  the  free  use  of  strong  drink 
S resents  itself.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
erstood  that  the  term  "monomania," 
which  is  often  applied  to  the  disease,  very 
imperfectly  describes  the  condition  of  the 
victims.  Closer  investigation  of  their 
mental  state  will  usually  discover  the  fiict 
that  they  are  liable  to  periodical  recur- 
rences of  causeless  exultation  and  bursts 
of  self-confidence  on  trifling  occasions; 
they  then  display  great  obstinacy,  and  a 
marked  excitement  of  the  animal  passions 
generally:  indeed  the  commencement  of  a 
drinking  bout  is  often  accidentally  pre- 
dpitated  by  the  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed  by  loose 
company.  Under  the  influence  partly  of 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  and  partly  of 
intoxication,  they  will  perform  truly  in- 
sane acts ;  tney  take  useless  and  purpose- 
less journeys  to  remote  places,  or  they 
lose  their  usual  sense  of  decency,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  disgrace  by  public  acts 
of  a  degrading  character.  They  exhibit 
symptoms  which  in  many  respects  resem- 
ble those  of  simple  delirium  tremens, 
though  there  is  usually  a  marked  absence 
of  that  anxious  terror  which  is  almost 
always  present  in  the  latter  complaint, 
and  also  a  far  less  decided  incapacity  to 
sleep;  indeed,  there  is  sometimes  very 
little  insomnia.  After  lasting  for  a  few 
days,  a  week,  sometimes  even  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  the  attack  seems  to  wear  itself 
out,  as  if  rliythmically;  and  the  patient 


patient  is  uncontrollably  hurried  into  ex- 
cesses of  the  most  violent  kind.  Very 
rarely  indeed  is  a  sufferer  from  this  dis- 
ease really  cured ;  it  usually  recurs  with 
increasing  frequency  throughout  life,  and 
frequently  ends  in  declared  and  perma- 
nent insanity. 

Jit  seems  to  be  more  generally  admit- 
by  the  profession  in  America  than  in 
Great  Britain,  that  unamtroUable  intem- 
perance constitutes  a  form  of  insanity  in 
a  large  number  of  instances.  Opinion  is 
divided,  however,  here  as  well  as  abroad, 
as  to  whether  the  drinking  habit  alone  is 
to  be  credited,  in  most  cases,  with  the 
production  of  oinomania  (or  metbomania, 
a  better  term)  as  an  affection  in  which 
the  will  is  overborne  by  the  morbid  im- 
pulse to  drink  liquor.  Some  consider  that 
either  insanity  or  a  predisposition  to  it 
existed  before  ;  of  which  the  methomania 
is  only  a  partial  manifestation.  My  own 
conviction,  from  observation,  is,  that 
long-continued  intemperance  very  often 
does  induce,  in  persons  otherwise  sound 
in  mind,  a  condition,  mental  and  physical, 
in  which,  with  opportunity  and  tne  ab- 
sence of  restraint,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  resist  the  tendency  to  take  alcohol 
in  excess.  This  may  be  most  properly 
called  methomania.— H.] 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  alcoholic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  un- 
frequently  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  chronic 
forms.  Chronic  Alcoholism  produces  ner- 
vous symptoms  which  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  follow- 
ing diseases  :  1,  chiefly  with  commencing 
general  paralysis ;  2,  with  paralysis  agi- 
tans ;  3,  with  l<»d-poisoning ;  4,  with 
locomotor  ataxy;  6,  with  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia  from  ordinary  softening  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  6,  with  epilepsy ;  7, 
with  senile  dementia;  8,  with  hysteria; 
9,  with  the  nervous  malaise  associated 
with  some  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The  gen- 
eral group  of  leading  symptoms  whose 
presence  enables  us  to  affirm  the  diagnosis 
of  chronic  Alcoholism  rather  than  that  of 
any  of  these  diseases  is  as  follows :  The 
patient  suffers  irom  restlessness  of  mind 
(without  delusions),  insomnia,  muscular 
fidgetiness,  or  actual  tremor,  morning 
vomiting ;  and  presents  flabby  features. 
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only  four  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
Bvmptoms — viz.,  insomnia,  morning  vom- 
iting, muscular  tremor,  and  causeless 
mental  restlessness — ^would  of  itself  very 
nearly  persuade  me  of  the  existence  of 
alcoholic  poisoning.  Cases  of  commenc- 
ing general  paralysis  (the  most  embar- 
rassing counterfeits  of  the  disease)  may 
nearly  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  mental  emltation,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  toper  being  uniformly  one  of 
mental  depression,  on  the  whole.  The 
very  rare  cases  of  general  palsy  which  do 
not  display  mental  exaltation  are  wanting 
in  the  other  features  of  Alcoholism,  unless 
indeed  when  drink  has  been  the  exciting 
cause.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  chronic 
alcoholic  poisoning  altcays  produces  three 
or  four  of  the  leading  symptoms  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  specially  diagnostic; 
and  where  an  acne-hke  eruption  of  the 
face  is  also  present,  this  settles  it.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  acute  forms  of  Alcohol- 
ism is  usually  far  less  difficult.  We  can 
generally  get  at  a  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
tient's mode  of  life  in  these  cases ;  whereas 
the  chronic  toper  is  very  commonly,  espe- 
ciallv  if  a  woman,  most  cautiously  and 
skilmlly  reticent  and  deceitful,  and  often 
conceals  her  habits  even  from  her  nearest 
relations.  A  case  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty may  arise  in  the  distinction  between 
delirium  tremens  and  some  forms  of  acute 
mania  not  caused  by  drink.  The  exist- 
ence of  delusions,  not  mere  terrors,  should 
bias  us  in  &vor  of  the  diagnosis  of  mania, 
as  should  also  the  tendency  to  commit 
^rticular  acts  of  violence,  and  especially 
iu»tful  propensities ;  while  the  predomi- 
nance of  hallucination,  especially  when 
combined  with  terror  of  mind,  tremor, 
and  busy  delirium,  should  predispose  us 
to  recognize  delirium  tremens.  For  the 
means  of  diagnosis  between  the  different 
forms  of  acute  Alcoholism  the  reader  is 
referred  to  what  has  already  been  said 
under  the  heading  of  symptoms. 

Phogkosis. — The  prognosis  in  chronic 
Alcoholism,  except  in  its  more  advanced 
forms,  which  are  marked  by  the  occur- 
rence of  serious  paralytic  or  convulsive 
symptoms,  or  by  considerable  mental  im- 


pairment, is  highly  favorable  as  regards 
recovery  from  the  immediate  symptoms. 
Mere  abstinence,  combined  with  simple 
but  energetic  treatment,  to  be  presently 
described,  will  suffice  in  such  cases  to  pro- 
cure a  rapid  removal  of  all  the  unpleas- 
ant symptoms.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
patients  are  biased  by  long  habit,  by 
hereditary  constitution,  or  by  the  di»- 
mally  depressing  circumstances  of  their 
daily  life,  in  a  way  which  renders  their 
return  to  intemperance  indefinitely  prob- 
able. When  once  the  more  serious  symp- 
toms— such  as  paralysis,  or  epilepsy,  or 
extreme  and  persistent  muscular  tremor 
— ^have  occurred,  cure,  even  for  a  time,  is 
far  more  difficult,  and  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  patient,  especially  if  a  female, 
is  so  great  as  to  allow  small  hope  that 
abstinence  will  be  observed. 

In  delirium  tremens  the  main  elements 
of  prognosis  are  the  occurrence  or  non- 
occurrence of  sleep  before  the  patient  is 
very  much  exhausted,  the  condition  of 
the  pulse  as  tested  by  the  sphy^ograph, 
and  the  degree  of  success  which  attends 
the  physician's  efforts  to  get  nourishment 
into  the  system.  Sleep,  as  already  re- 
marked, is  not  of  itself  curative.  The 
disease,  in  proportion  to  its  original  viru- 
lence, has  a  course  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration  to  run :  this  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  quantity  of  the  poison 
taken,  the  sufficiency  of  the  assimilative 
processes,  the  original  strength  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  degree  in  which  it 
can  be  supported  by  well-assimilated  food. 
Thus  the  prognosis  is  bad  in  the  extreme 
when  the  dose  of  poison  has  been  very 
large,  the  patient's  constitution  feeble, 
his  powers  of  assimilation  weak,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  disease  of  the  glandular 
organs  (especially  of  the  kidneys)  exists. 
Such  a  case  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  Almost 
equally  bad  is  that  in  which  any  severe 
degree  of  pneumonia  complicates  the  mal- 
ady. The  test,  however,  of  the  patient's 
chances  which  more  than  any  other  I  am 
incUned  to  value,  is  the  indications  given 
by  Marey's  sphygmograph.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  pulse  shows  a  tendency  towards 
the  normal  form  indicated  by  thk  tracing 
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apparently  so  much  improved  as  to  his 
nervous  symptoms,  that  a  somewhat  con- 
fident opinion  was  pronounced  in  favor  of 
his  recovery.  I  augured  the  worst  from 
the  pulse-tracing ;  and  in  fact  the  patient 
sanl:  rapidly,  about  twenty-four  hours 
later.  A  somewhat  extensive  experience 
of  this  means  of  prognosis  enables  me  to 
recommend  it  with  much  confidence. 
Mere  rapidity  of  pulse  counts  as  nothing 
in  CTavity,  in  my  opinion,  in  comparison 
with  the  otetinate  maintenance  of  the 
typhoid  form  of  pulse-wave. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the 
circumstance  of  an  attack  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  the  patient  has  suffered, 
renders  it  much  l&ss  dangerous  to  life,  as 
a  general  rule,  than  a  second,  a  third,  or 
a  fourth  woula  be  ;  but  there  are  import- 
ant exceptions  and  qualifications  to  this 
law.  Thus  it  may  liappen  tliat  a  first  at- 
tack of  delirium  tremens  seizes  a  patient 
who  has  passed  the  line  of  middle  age, 
and  whose  nervous  S}'stem  has  been  al- 
ready much  enfeebled  by  chronic  disease 
or  bad  feeding,  but  who  has  never  till  re- 
cently indulged  to  excess  in  drink.  Such 
an  individual  runs  a  great  danger  of  sink- 
ing under  the  first  acute  attack  ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  may  be  partly  found  in  the 
feebleness  of  his  system,  and  partly  in 
the  circumstance  that  his  eliminating  or- 
gans, especially  his  kidneySj  have  not 
become  habituated  to  the  irritation  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  them  by  blood  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  unchanged 
alcohol.  The  same  embarrassment  of 
eliminating  organs  suddenly  charged  with 
unaccustomed  alcohol  is  doubtless  the 
cause  that  a  young  man's  first  debauch 
(such  at  that  of  a  young  sailor,  e.  g.,  put 
on  shore  after  his  first  voyage)  so  often 
causes  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens ;  but 
here  the  constitutional  strength  usually 
enables  the  patient  to  bear  up  till  the 
natiural  process  of  cure  has  time  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  prognosis  both  of  acute  mania  and 
of  acute  melancholia  frova.  drink  is  de- 
cidedly good,  at  any  rate  on  the  occasion 
of  first  attacks,  and  provided  that  the 
affection  is  promptly  treated.  The  prob- 
ability of  the  case  passing  into  one  of  con- 
firmed insanity  is  of  course  progressively 
increased  on  the  occasion  of  each  succes- 
sive acute  attack. 


makes  it  almost  impossible  that  the  pa- 
tient can  effect  a  thorough  reformation  of 
his  habits.  However  virtuous  his  inten- 
tions may  be,  and  however  strongly  he 
may  be  urged  by  everv  consideration  of 
prudence,  or  affection  for  those  whose  in- 
terests may  depend  upon  his  conduct,  it 
appears  as  if  he  were  impelled  by  a  really 
irresistible  force  to  yield  himself,  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  to  the  temptation  of  drink. 
When  the  outbreaks  become,  as  they 
usually  do  in  the  end,  greatly  more  numer-  j 
ous  than  at  first,  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  speedy  supervention  of  confirmed 
insanity. 

Complications, — Of  the  complications 
of  chronic  Alcoholism  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  speak  in  detail,  on  accoxmt  of 
their  great  number  and  variety.  The 
only  point  to  which  I  think  it  necessary 
to  airect  attention,  is  the  question  of  the 
comparative  liability  of  drinkers  and  of 
sober  persons  to  phthisis.  It  appears  cer- 
tain, irom  the  most  careful  statistics,  and 
especially  from  those  recently  collected  by 
Dr.  Sutton,  that  the  liability  of  drinkers 
to  the  ordinary  forms  of  phthisis  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  temperate 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  every  phy- 
sician has  now  and  then  observed  cases, 
which  may  be  classed  as  "  galloping  con- 
sumption, "  which  have  occurred  in  per- 
sons who  have  been  leading  drunken 
lives,  and  which  arrive  with  great  rapidity 
at  a  fatal  termination.  I  oelieve  these 
victims  of  acute  phthisis  from  drink  are 
always  descended  of  tuberculous  &mi- 
lies ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  actual  tubercular  deposit, 
is  to  be  found  in  continuous  paralysis  orl 
semi-paralysis  of  the  "  nutritive''  fibres 
contained  in  the  pulmonary  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  is  kept' 
up  by  the  patient's  drinking  habits. 

Of  acute  AlcohoUsm,  the  only  compli- 
cation of  which  I  shall  separately  speak 
is  that  of  pneumonia.  Nothing  is  more 
insidious  than  the  occurrence  of  pneu-' 
monia  in  a  subject  whose  nervous  system 
is  deeply  poisoned  with  alcohol.  A  cru- 
cial instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  per- 
son of  a  patient  who  died  in  Kind's  Col- 
lege Hospital  many  years  ago,  without  its 
being  suspected  that  anything  more  than 
delirium  tremens  was  amiss,  but  whose 
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Patholoqt. — The  pathology  of  Alco- 
holism naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
portions.  The  morbid  induence  which 
the  poison  exerts  is  of  three  kinds :  in  the 
first  place,  it  acts  as  a  local  irritant  (when 
highly  concentrated)  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  ali- 
mentary canal  generally ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  after  absorption,  it  affects  the 
rate  of  movement  and  the  vitality  of  the 
blood,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  im- 
pairs the  nutrition  of  every  organ  of  the 
body.  And  thirdly,  it  is  clear  that  the 
nervous  centres,  independently  of  the  ill 
effects  on  their  nutrition  of  the  blood- 
changes,  have  a  certain  chemical  attrac- 
tion for  alcohol,  which  accordingly  is 
found  to  accumulate  in  their  tissues. 

In  the  alimentary  canal,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  stomach,  the  local  effects  of 
habitual  large  doses  of  concentrated  al- 
cohol are  seen  in  permanent  congestion  of 
the  bloodvessels,  exaggerated  or  vitiated 
secretions  from  the  gastric  glands,  and 
ultimately  a  degenerative  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  submucous  tissues,  which 
consists  in  the  disappearance  of  charac- 
teristic secreting  structures,  and  the  hy- 
pertrophic exaggeration  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Absorbed  into  the  blood  in  large  propor- 
tions, alcohol  increases  largely  tne  amount 
of  fatty  matters  in  that  fluid,  and  promotes 
congestion  of  certain  important  organs. 
The  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c.  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  altered 
chemical  relations  oetween  the  blood  and 
the  tissues  of  those  organs,  and  partly  to 
a  paralytic  action  of  the  alcohol  upon  the 
vaso-motor  nervous  system.  It  is  by  this 
latter  action  that  I  am  inclined  to  account 
for  the  abnormal  production  of  sugar  in 
the  liver,  which  has  been  experimentally 
observed  by  Bernard  and  Ilarley  to  follow 
the  introduction  of  concentrated  alcohol 
into  the  portal  vein,  and  also  for  a  largely 
increased  excretion  of  water  from  the 
kidneys,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
variable consequences  of  large  doses  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  the  degenerative  changes  which 
result  from  prolonged  alcoholic  poisoning 
are  not  in  great  part  due  to  the  direct 
chemical  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the 
nervous     tissues.      The     characteristic 
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liver,  the  kidneys^  the  heart,  and  the 
larger  arteries,  which  (after  the  nervous 
centres)  are  the  most  frequently  affected. 
The  cranial  bones  are  also  thickened  by 
a  deposit  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
true  hypertrophy,  for  the  bones  lose  much, 
of  their  original  texture,  and  become 
dense,  almost  porcellanous.  There  is 
much  in  these  changes  which  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  effects  on  nutrition  of  tis- 
sues produced  experimentally  by  Schiff 
and  Mantegazza  by  the  section  of  com- 
pound nerves,  such  as  the  fifth  cranial, 
and  the  sciatic  and  cruial  of  the  lower 
limb ;  and  suggests  the  idea  that  in  al- 
coholic poisoning  the  starting-point  (or  at 
least  one  starting-point)  of  degenerative 
tissue-changes  may  consist  in  paralysis  of 
those  nervous  branches  which  preside 
specially  over  nutrition,  the  distinct 
character  of  which  has  been  so  well 
pointed  out  by  Brown-S6quard.' 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  degenerative 
influence  of  the  continued  excessive  inges- 
tion of  alcohol  is  due  to  a  chemical  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  urged  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  alcohol  is  not  transformed 
within  the  bodv,  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  every  dose  of  alco- 
hol which  is  ingested  does  undergo  oxida- 
tion in  the  system,  and  that  to  the  diver- 
sion from  its  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
inspired  oxygen  must  be  ascribed  the 
diminished  activity  of  elimination  of  car- 
bonic acid,  of  urea,  of  chlorine,  and  of  the 
acids  and  bases  of  the  urine,  which  un- 
doubtedly does  occur  in  the  subjects  of 
alcoholic  poisoning. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  treatment  of  the 
chronic  form  of  Alcoholism  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  disease  which  has 
been  reached.  In  that  large  majority  of 
the  cases  which  come  under  our  notice,  in 
which  the  patient  merely  complains  of 
nervousness,  of  inability  to  sleep,  of  mus- 
cular tremor,  and  perhaps  of  the  slighter 
forms  of  visual  hallucination,  together 
with  some  dyspep^iia  and  with  morning 
vomiting,  the  treatment  required  is  ex- 
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pleasant  symptoms  of  which  he  has  com- 
plained.    W  ith  regard  to  the  first  item, 
the  prescription  of  abstinence  from  drink, 
a  good  deal  of  difScuIty  may  arise,  and 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  expedient  course.    I  wisn  to  ex- 
press the  decided  opinion  that  complete 
abstinence    may  always  be  carried  out 
without  any  immediate  danger  to  life  or 
health,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  substi- 
tute a  substantially  nourishing  diet.    The 
danger  of  pursuing  this  com^e  is  not  a 
physical  but  a  moral  one:  all  kinds  of 
pledges  which,  as  it  were,  hind  the  indi- 
vidual, have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  force 
of  such  notions  of  personal  responsibility 
as  he  may  retain ;  he  is  apt  to  rest  his 
confidence  on  the  oath  or  formal  resolu- 
tion, which  he  has  taken,  instead  of  teach- 
ing himself  the  virtue  of  self-restraint,  as 
he  would  have  to  do  if  he  were  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  moderate  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors.    This  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, which  must  be  left  to  the  practi- 
tioner's judgment   in   each  case.     Tlie 
administration  of  a  highly  animalized  diet 
is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  at  first, 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  digestive 
powers,  which  renders  the  use  of  solid 
meat  impossible,  and  even  that  of  soups 
very  difficult.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  administration  of  some  of 
the  better  so-called  "concentrated"  pre- 
parations of  meat,  more  especially  Gillon's 
becf-jiiice,  and  a  solid  extract  from  this 
which  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bell,  of  Ox- 
ford Street,  as  also  the  better  specimens 
oftheextractumcamisofLiebig.    [I  have 
foond  to  answer  very  well,  a  strong  home- 
made beef  soup ;  with  the  fat  carefully 
removed,  and  a  good  seasoning  of  cayenne 
pepper.— R.^    Without  entering  into  the 
vexed  question  of  the  exact  nutritive  value 
of  these  preparations,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  they  are  powerfully  reviving 
to  an  exhausted  nervous  system,  and  that 
simultaneously  with  the  general  improve- 
ment which  they  produce,  the  digestive 
organs  become  strengthened  to  deal  with 
more  bulky  forms  of  animal  food.    The 
direct   medicinal   treatment  of   chronic 
Alcoholism  in  its  milder  forms  is  very 
simple.    The  presence  of  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, unless  they  are  very  aggravated, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  serious 
organic  changes  in  the  abdominal  viscera 
have  taken  place,  ought  not  to  distract 
our  attention  from  the  main  object  of 
fortifying  the  nervous  system ;  for  with 
the  observance  of  a  proper  abstinence 
from  their  exciting  cause  they  will  rapidly 
inbside.    The  nervous  tonic  in  which, 
after  a  great   many  trials  of  difierent 
remedies,  I   have  come   to   repose   the 
greatest  confidence,  is  quinine  in  one-grain 
dosestwoorthree  timesa  day.    It  should 
w  given  Scom  the  very  first,  if  possible ; 


and  this  may  be  done,  even  when  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  by  administering 
the  remedy  in  efiervescence,  with  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  and  citric  acid.  The 
symptoms  which  most  of  all  distress  the 
patient,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  the 
persistent  wakefulness  and  the  tendency 
to  visual  hallucinations  or  to  appearances 
of  black  specks,  flashes  of  fire,  &c.,  before 
the  eyes  :  the  insomnia  is  also,  of  course, 
a  great  obstacle  to  that  repair  of  the  ner- 
vous energy  without  which  recovery  is 
impossible.  But  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to 
suppose  thAt  soporific  narcotics,  in  doses 
which  in  a  comparatively  healthy  patient 
would  produce  a  stupefying  effect,  are 
well  adapted  to  relieve  this  wakefulness : 
on  the  contrary,  they  generally  aggra- 
vate the  nocturnal  restlessness,  besides 
seriously  impairing  the  general  health. 
Nothing  has  been  more  marked,  in  my 
experience,  than  the  superior  efilcacy  of 
direct  tonics,  and  especially  of  quinine,  in 
producing  that  nervous  tranquillity  which 
makes  sleep  possible.  When  these  medi- 
cines prove  insufficient,  I  have  found  a 
remedy,  which  has  been  recommended  by 
several  authors,  very  useful — namely,  sul- 
phuric ether,  either  given  in  hnlf-drachm 
doses  three  times  a  day,  or  a  single  dose 
of  one  drachm  at  bedtime.  A  good  addi- 
tion to  such  a  night-draught  is  half  a 
drachm  of  tincture  of  sumbul. 

Another  remedy,  which  has  proved  very 
successflil  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  and 
late  colleague,  Dr.  Marcet,  is  the  oxide  of 
zinc,  which,  according  to  that  author,  has 
a  powerful  effect  in  inducing  sleep.    He 
recommends  it  to  be  used  at  first  in  doses 
of  two  grains  twice  daily,  but  this  quan- 
tity may  be  progressively  increased,   if 
necessary,  until  ten,  twentyj  thirty  grains 
daily,  or  even  larger  quantities,  are  taken. 
I  I  have  given  this  medicine  very  patient 
trials,  both  in  the  smaller  and  in  the  larger 
i  doses,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
j  so  favorably  impressed  by  its  action ;  and 
I  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
I  in  the  majority  of  cases  quinine  acts  much 
I  more   satisfactorily.     It   must   also   be 
I  borne  in  mind,  asDr.  Marcet  himself  ad- 
mits, that  in  certain  subiectSj  especially 
the  anaemic  and  the  chlorotic,  the  con- 
tinued administration  of  zinc  is  observed 
to   produce    a   prejudicially   depressing 
effect  on  the  constitution.    Nevertheless 
there  is  no  doubt  that  oxide  of  zinc  occa- 
sionally proves   a  valuable  remedy.     I 
think  it  should  not  be  administered  in 
larger  quantities  than  at  most  six  grains 
daily ;  and  I  concur  with  Dr.  Marcet  in 
the  recommendation   that  it  should  be 
given  shortly  after  a  meal,  as  it  otherwise 
sometimes  occasions  nausea. 

A  much  more  effective  remedv  than 
zinc  appears  to  be  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium in  ten-  or  twenty-grain  doses  three 
times  a  day.    Although  I  have  not  yet 
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had  the  opportunity  of  trying  this  medi- 
cine 80  extensively  as  I  should  wish,  the 
results  obtained  uave  been  very  good. 
In  several  instances  It  has  at  once  re- 
moved distressing  wakefulness,  dreams, 
and  visual  hallucinations.  It  is  occasion- 
ally impossible  to  give  this  drug,  how- 
ever, from  its  exciting  gastric  irritation. 

Now  and  then  we  find  that  sleep  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  any  of  the  remedies 
above  mentioned,  and  we  are  driven  to 
the  use  of  some  of  the  more  recognized 
hypnotics.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
effectual  is  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp;  it 
should  be  given  in  small  doses:  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  a  good  extract 
is  quite  sufficient,  and  a  larger  quantity 
is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  to 
the  majoritv  of  patients.  Opium,  if  given 
at  all,  should  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  morphia,  hypodermically  injected;  one- 
tenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain  is  suffi- 
cient. But  a  medicine  which  is  quite  as 
effectual  in  many  cases  is  good  bottled 
stout  given  in  one  single  dose  of  half  a 
pint  at  bed-time. 

la  the  more  advanced  cases  of  chronic 
Alcoholism,  where  the  nervous  centres  are 
undergoing  serious  degenerative  clianges, 
as  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  para- 
lysis, epileptiform  convulsions,  or  grave 
mental  deterioration,  further  remedial 
measures  are  required.  Of  these  the  two 
which  have  yielded  me  by  far  the  most 
satis&ctory  results  are  cod-liver  oil,  and 
phosphorus  in  the  form  of  the  hypophos- 
phites  of  soda  or  lime.  Cod-liver  oil,  to 
be  really  of  use,  must  be  continued  in 
tolerably  fliU  doses  over  a  long  period. 
Employed  for  so  long  a  time  as  three  or 
six  months  without  intermission,  I  have 
seen  it  produce  striking  benefit  even  in 
advanced  stages ;  and  in  some  instances 
where  it  failed  to  produce  anything  like  a 
cure,  it  caused  great  amendment  of  the 
most  serious  symptoms.  The  hypophos- 
pbites  in  five-  and  ten-grain  doses,  three 
times  a  day,  have  been  particularly  valua- 
ble, in  my  hands,  in  the  treatment  of 
cases  which  were  distinguished  by  com- 
mencing paralysis  of  sensation.  In  one 
case  which  was  marked  by  epileptic  con- 
vulsions, with  much  impairment  of  the 
mental  faculties,  the  combined  use  of  cod- 
liver  oil  and  bromide  of  potassium  pro- 


2.  The  treatment  of  Acute  Alcoholism, 
(a)  Delirium  tremens  is  a  malady  the 
treatment  of  which  has  experienced  seve- 
ral changes  correspondingly  with  the  pro 
gress  of  accurate  clinical  observation.  La 
former  times — indeed  a  very  few  years 
since  —  the  notion  universafiy  jxrevailed 
that  the  delirious  symptoms  were  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  wnich  was  chiefly  kept 
up  by  want  of  sleep ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  production  of  continuous  sleep 
for  several  hours  was  the  sole  and  all- 
important  means  of  cure.  It  was  there- 
fore the  custom  to  ply  the  patients  with 
larger  and  larger  successive  doses  of 
opium,  with  a  view  of  drowning  the  deli- 
rium in  narcotic  stupor.  Great  mischief 
arose  from  this  wide-epreEid  belief  and 
practice.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  often 
happened  that  the  patient,  without  ever 
sleeping  at  all,  has  passed  first  into  a  coa- 
dition  of  coma-vigil,  next  of  stertorous 
breathing,  and  at  last  sunk,  fairly  [wisoned 
with  opium.  Again,  a  met  which  was 
disregarded  by  the  earlier  authorities  was 
this,  that,  witliout  exerting  any  poisonous 
action  upon  the  centres  of  consciousness, 
opium  occasionally  spends  almost  the 
whole  of  its  depressing  force  upon  the  vis- 
ceral nerves.  A  minor  consequence  of 
neglecting  this  fact  was,  that  the  patient's 
chance  of  assimilating  food  was  often  en- 
tirely ruined  by  the  paralyzing  action  ot 
the  drug  upon  the  digestive  organs :  a 
much  more  serious  one  was  the  accident 
which  has  doubtless  often  happened,  and 
which  occurred  in  cases  within  my  know- 
ledge— namely,  the  rapid  induction  of  a 
cardiac  paralysis,  the  patient  (without 
any  cerebral  sigos  of  poisoning  whatever) 
suddenly  becoming  ghastly  pale,  the  pulse 
fiuttering  and  coming  to  a  standstill  within 
a  few  moments.  One  such  example  was 
particularly  striking,  as  it  immediately 
followed  two  large  closes  of  opium,  which 
had  been  given  in  the  vain  nope  of  pro- 
curing sleep;  the  second  dose  was  equally 
inefficacious  as  a  soporific  with  the  first, 
but  its  deadly  effect  upon  the  circulation 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  idea  that  patients  in  delirium  tre- 
mens require  to  be  narcotized  into  a  state 
of  repose,  may  now  be  said  to  be  aban- 
doned by  those  best  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject.    In  truth,  the  condition  of  the 
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relief  to  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. It  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate 
all  these.  The  typical  member  of  the 
group  of  stimulants  is  simple,  easily  di- 
gested food  ;  and  the  successiul  treatment 
of  delirium  tremens,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  depends  on  the  regular  and  continu- 
ous supply  of  suitable  nutriment,  whereby 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are 
supported  during  the  struggle  towards  re- 
covery. The  principal  kinds  of  food 
which  are  desirable  are  milk,  soup,  or 
strong  broth  with  bread  in  it  (and  given 
very  Iwi),  the  concentrated  meat-foods 
already  recommended  under  the  head  of 
Chronic  Alcoholism,  and  raw  e^gs  beaten 
up.  The  necessity  for  the  admmistration 
ot  some  nutriment  of  this  kind  is  impera- 
tive ;  and  if  the  stomach  be  at  first  too 
irritable  or  the  anorexia  too  complete  to 
adiow  of  feeding  by  the  stomach,  it  must 
be  given  in  the  lorm  of  enemata,  so  as  not 
to  lose  a  day,  nor  even  a  few  hours. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  patients,  in  one  of 
whom  it  is,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not,  de- 
sirable to  employ^  some  preparatory  treat- 
ment of  an  eliminaUve  kind.  The  value 
otpurgatives  has  been  recognized  by  many 
writers.  They  are  eminently  suitable  to 
those  cases  in  which  a  young  and  some- 
what robust  person  has  brought  on  deli- 
rium by  drinking  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of 
spirits  ;  in  such  instances  a  dose  or  two  of 
medicine,  producing  free  watery  evacua- 
tions, effects  a  wonderful  improvement  (no 
doubt  bv  ridding  tlie  alimentary  canal  of 
much  or  the  alcohol  which  it  has  taken 
in).  Where  the  strength  of  the  patient  is 
sumcient  to  allow  of  this  plan  beinz  safely 
carried  out,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sub- 
sequent assimilation  of  food  is  rendered 
more  easy  and  rapid,  and  that  the  stage 
of  convalescence  is  comparatively  soon 
attained.  But  in  debilitated  subjects  it  is 
£ur  better  not  to  attempt  any  forced  in- 
crease of  the  eliminative  processes,  but  to 
commence  at  once  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  more  easily  digested  foods  in 
small  quantities  frequently  repeated.  The 
irritation  of  the  stomach  may  be  combated 
by  the  administration  of  ice,  and  of  small 

Quantities  of  soda-water  and  other  aerated 
rinks,  and  one  of  the  best  modes  of  com- 
mencing the  necessary  feeding  is  by  ad- 
ministering milk,  mixed  with  one-third  its 
bulk  of  lime-water,  at  frequent  intervals. 
Everything  is  to  be  hoped  for  a  patient 
who  has  been  well  supported  by  food  from 
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in  the  use  of  this  drug ;  such  doses  having 
formerly  been  universally  regarded  as 
dangerously  poisonous,  and  calculated  to 
produce  fetal  depression  of  the  circula- 
tion. It  has  been  proved,  beyond  doubt, 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  these  doses 
are  at  least  harmless,  and  the  testimony 
of  a  good  many  observers  has  now  appa- 
rently established  the  fact  that  the  deli- 
rium may  frequently  be  quieted,  and  sleep 
obtained,  by  the  employment  of  digitalis 
in  this  manner.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  still  remains  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  position.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  have  been  treated 
with  the  tincture,  and  not  with  any  simple 
preparation  of  digitalis :  that  is  to  say, 
the  patients  Iiave,  in  fact,  received  half- 
ounce  or  ounce  doses  of  pro^  spirit  over 
and  above  the  drug  intended  to  act  upoa 
the  disease.  But  it  is  well  known  tha& 
alcohoL  in  common  with  all  the  stimulant 
class  of  remedies,  has  often  a  beneficial 
influence  in  states  of  low  delirium.  lu 
the  presence  of  the  very  conflicting  state- 
ments on  the  action  of  digitalis  which 
have  been  published  by  different  writers,  I 
have  endeavored  to  clear  the  matter  up  by 
employing  a  strong  infusion  instead  of  the 
tincture  ;  but  it  is  imfortunately  impossi- 
ble, in  many  cases,  to  get  the  patients  to 
take  the  remedy  in  this  shape,  and  I  have 
thus  been  hindered  from  effectively  carry- 
ing out  the  experiment.  The  powder, 
fflven  in  pills,  would  be  a  better  form. 
From  the  observation  of  a  few  cases 
treated  with  digitalis,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, which  have  been  under  my  own 
treatment  or  that  of  friends,  I  tiave  been 
led  to  the  provisional  conclusion  that  in 
all  probability  a  large  number  of  the  re- 
ported successful  cases  have  either  been 
instances  of  a  spontaneous  favorable  ter- 
mination of  the  disease,  or  have  been 
slightly  helped  towards  their  happy  issue 
by  the  alcohol  which  is  contained  in  the 
tincture  ordinarily  employed.  This  con- 
sideration leads  us  naturally  to  consider 
the  very  important  question — whether 
alcoholic  liquors  should  or  should  not  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  moral 
argument  has  great  weight  here.  In  all 
cases,  and  more  especially  in  first  attacks, 
the  subjects  of  which,  we  may  hope,  are 
not  irremediably  debased  by  drunken 
habits,  it  appears  to  be  incumbent  on  us 
to  use  the  time  of  sickness  as  an  opportu- 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  carry  out  this  plan 
with  older  patients,  and  with  those  who 
have  been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to 
depend  upon  strong  drinks  for  a  large 
part  of  their  ordinary  nutrition.  In  every 
case,  however,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
abstain  as  long  as  possible  from  the  use 
of  alcohol,  and  Defore  resorting  to  a  treat- 
ment of  such  doubtful  propriety,  we 
ought  to  try  less  harmful  narcotic  stimu- 
lants. Opium  and  Indian  hemp  fulfil  the 
indications  which  we  require,  under  these 
circumstances,  better  than  any  others  of 
their  class.  Opium  slundd  never  be  ad- 
ministered by  tlie  stomach,  but  always  in 
the  form  of  morphia  hypodermically  in- 
jected, in  the  dose  of  one-tenth  to  one- 
fourth  or  one  half  grain.  Where  there  is 
any  reason,  from  the  quality  of  the  pulse, 
to  Delieve  that  the  circulation  is  much  en- 
feebled, Indian  hemp,  in  doses  of  a  quar- 
ter to  half  a  grain  of  good  extract,  is  a 
less  objectionable  remedy,  and  I  have 
seen  it  produce  excellent  effects. 

A  very  important  question  is  the  pro- 
priety or  otherwise  of  employing  the  in- 
halation of  chloroform,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  patient  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
sleep :  on  this  matter  there  has  been  the 
greatest  difterence  of  opinion.  My  own 
experience  of  this  remedy  maybe  summed 
up  as  follows : — In  the  first  place,  I  have 
known  from  personal  Mends  of  two  cases 
(and  many  others  have  been  recorded)  in 
which  the  patient  died  suddenly,  from 
cardiac  palsy,  while  the  inhalation  was 
proceeding.  Secondly,  I  do  not  believe, 
though  I  have  frequently  tried  it,  that  the 
action  of  small  doses  of  a  weak  atmo- 
sphere of  chloroform  (such  as  would  be 
free  from  the  danger  of  producing  cardiac 
palsy)  is  sufficient  to  induce  sl6ep,  or  even 
to  greatly  induce  the  patient's  agitation, 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  And  lastly,  re- 
membering how  few  persons  possess  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  exactly  graduating 
the  dose  of  chloroform-vapor,  it  appears 
undesirable  that  it  should  come  into  gen- 
eral use  in  delirium  tremens.  For  it  is 
certain  that  the  evil  effects  of  a  narcotic 
depression  of  the  heart's  action  are  much 
more  serious  in  the  case  of  this  disease 
than  of  many  other  complaints.  Given 
internally,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty 
minims  (or  an  equivalent  amount  of  chlo- 
ric ether),  chloroform  is  less  dangerous, 
but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  not 
more  successful.  Other  practitioners, 
however,  have  met  with  more  success  in 


has  only  lately  become  the  subject  of  at- 
tention in  respect  to  delirium  tremens, 
will  prove  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  auxili- 
ary means  for  quieting  nervous  agitation 
and  hastening  the  advent  of  convales- 
cence. I  refer  to  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. 

In  twenty-grain  doses  repeated  every 
two  hours  the  Dromide  succeeds,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  in  calming  tlie  nervous 
agitation  and  procuring  really  refreshing 
sleep;  it  should  be  pushed  till  as  much 
as  two  drachms  have  been  taken  in  con- 
secutive doses,  if  sleep  is  not  procured 
before  ;  but  very  commonly  not  more  tliaa 
three  or  four  doses  are  required.  As  soon 
as  the  patient  wakes  out  of  sleep  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  resumed.  My  own 
experience  is  now  sufficient  to  assure  me 
that  this  treatment  is  incomparably  more 
effective  as  well  as  more  safe  than  the  use 
of  opium.  It  is  more  especially  fitted  for 
young  and  vigorous  patients  however,  and 
especially  to  those  who,  while  preserving 
considerable  muscular  power,  have  so 
injured  their  nervous  centres  by  large  ex- 
cesses as  to  induce  epileptiform  tendencies. 

A  second  remedy  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered, which  appears  to  me  to  exactly 
fill  the  place  of  an  appropriate  remedy  for 
those  cases  for  which  the  bromide  is  not 
suitable — I  mean  the  hydrate  of  chloraL 
Given  in  twenty-grain  ^oses  repeated  at 
an  hour's  interval,  chloral  appears  to  me 
to  act  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of  any 
drug  which  has  been  used  in  delirium  tre- 
mens. It  is  rarelv  that  more  than  three 
doses  are  required  to  produce  calm  and 
refreshing  sleep. 

A  remedy  which  has  been  used  with 
great  success  in  many  cases,  and  with 
most  unfortunate  results  in  others,  is  tar- 
tar emetic.  The  handling  of  this  drug  in 
delirium  tremens  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thine,  for  it  requires  much  judgment  to 
decide  whether  the  constitutional  strength 
of  the  patient  is  sufficient  to  support  its 
undoubtedly  depressing  effects.  I  venture 
to  believe  that  the  directions,  so  often 
given,  to  employ  antimony  in  cases  which 
are  distinguished  by  "active"  delirium, 
with  a  bold  and  threatening  (instead  of  a 
timid)  expression  of  countenance,  con- 
gested conjunctiva,  &c.  are  quite  worth- 
less. Such  symptoms  afford  no  measure 
of  the  patient's  real  strength,  nor  are  they 
any  warrant  for  the  use  of  antimony  ;  for 
this  remedy  must  be  given  in  considerable 
doses,  if  it  is  to  do  any  real  good :  firom 
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indication  for  antimony.    But  it  is  neces- 
sary, even  wlien  tliese  indiuatiuns  exist, 
to  tbrm  a  very  accurate  judgmeut  of  the 
strength  of  tlie  circulation,  and  this,  if  we 
trust  to  the  finger's  estimate  of  the  radial 
pulac,  is  most  difficult.     Fortunately,  the 
use  of  Marey's  sphygmograph  will  enable 
08  to  form  a  for  more  correct  opinion  than 
was  formerly  possible  on  this  point.    The 
8rniptoin.s  which  indicate   a  dangerous 
action  of  tartar  emetic  are  &intnoss,  cold 
sweating,  and  intermittence  or  irregular- 
ity of  tno  pulse:    the   latter   symptom 
should  be  carefully  looked  for  with  the 
help  of  the  sphygmograph,  which  may  de- 
tect it  when  the  finger  could  not.    If  the 
first  dose  produces  even  a  slight  irregu- 
larity of  cardiac  rhythm,  the  medicme 
should  lie  at  once  suspended.    I  wish  to 
express  the  decided  opmion  that  bromide 
of  potassium  and  chloral  are  practically 
the  only  drugs  we  need  ever  employ  in 
delirium  tremens.     [It  may  be  believed, 
however,  that  some  practitioners  will  not 
give  up  their  confidence,  basc<l  on  experi- 
ence, m  the  value  of  moderate  doses  of 
opium,  at  least  given  at  night,  in  average 
cases.    Alcohol,  also,  in  diminishing  quan- 
tities, does  seem  to  aid  in  the  cure  of  the 
feebler  cases.    If  a  man  has  been  drink- 
ing a  quart  of  whiskey  daily  up  to  the 
time  of  his  attack,  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  ale 
or  porter  will  be  to  him  only  a  mild  tonic 
beverage,  aiding  his  digestion.    The  popu- 
lar idea  of ' '  tapering  off' '  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  scientific  as  weU  as  clinical 
foundation.' 

The  prolonged  warm  or  hot  bath  will 
sometimes  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  de- 
lirium tremens.  Also,  in  cases  of  very 
olMtinate  insomnia,  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck  may  have 
the  happiest  effect.— H.] 

The  treatment  of  the  complkaCions  of 
delirium  tremens  hardly  requires  any  spe- 
cial remark,  except  perhaps  as  to  the 
complications  o{ pneumonia.  It  is  of  course 
necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  specially 
careful  to  avoid  unnecessarily  depressing 
treatment  of  affections  the  original  cause 
of  which  is  the  action  of  a  depressing 
narcotic  poison  such  as  alcohol :  but  this 
rule  ia  of  twofold  importance  in  the  case 
of  peumonia  supervening  in  acute  Alco- 
bobsm.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  seen 
the  life  of  a  patient  sacrificed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  two  or  three  consecutive 
quarter-grain  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  under 
Uie  idea  that  this  treatment  was  specific- 
ally indicated  by  the  affection  of  the  lung. 
Tartar  emetic,  blood-letting,  both  general 
and  local,  purgatives,  and  every  other 
depressing  treatment,  are  to  be  utterly 
proscribed  in  alcoholic  pneumonia,  an 
affection  which  is  atten^d  with  much 
greater  debility,  especially  of  the  heart, 
than  its  superficial  symptoms  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate.  The  sphygmograph  is 
TOL.  I. — H 


very  useful  as  a  test  of  the  real  condition 
of  things. 

One  important  branch  of  the  treatment 
remains  to  be  brietly  noticed.  It  is  in  all 
cases  most  highly  desirable  that  a  skilled 
attendant  should  be  procured,  and  in  cases 
where  the  patient  is  at  once  violent  and 
of  considerable  strength,  two  trained  per- 
sons, with  experience  of  the  treatment  of 
lunatics,  should  be  placed  in  constant  at- 
tendance. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  utmost  violence  of  a  patient  should 
never  induce  us  to  employ  bandages  or  the 
strait-waistooat,  if  it  be  anyhow  possible 
to  secure  sufficient  nursing  assistance. 

(6)  The  treatment  of  acute  mania  from 
drink  is  a  subject  which  belongs  properly 
to  the  department  of  mental  disease,  and 

(c)  The  treatment  of  alcoholic  melan- 
cholia is  in  the  same  position,  as  is  also 

(d)  The  treatment  of  oinomania. 

[On  the  last  subject,  however,  it  may 
be  well  to  advert  to  some  principles  estab- 
lished by  experience.  Many  persons, 
habituated  to  excessive  drinking,  becom- 
ing incapable  of  resisting  their  craving 
for  liquor  while  it  can  be  obtained,  can  be 
cured  only  by  withdrawal  to  a  secure 
place  at  a  distance  from  all  opportunities 
of  indulgence.  Inebriate  retreats  or  asy- 
lums have  been  established  for  this  pur- 
S>se ;  and  those  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
inghamton,  Cliicago,  and  elsewhere  nave 
now  been  sufficiently  long  in  existence  for 
a  fair  judgment  to  l>e  arrived  at  in  regard 
to  their  utility. 

About  30  per  ceut.  of  all  admitted  to 
these  institutions  have  been  reported 
cured,  after  retirement  for  periods  varj- 
ing  from  three  months  to  a  year  or  longer. 
Permanence  of  cure  is,  in  such  cases, 
more  indeterminable  than  in  cases  of  or- 
dinary insauity,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  individual.  A  methoma- 
niac  may  be  said  to  be  cured,  when  he 
has  recovered  the  power  to  continue  ab- 
stinent while  at  full  liberty,  if  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  But  he  may  not  so  choose ;  and 
then  his  cure  has  been  in  vain,  however 
real  it  has  been  in  itself,  medically  or 
therapeutically  considered. 

The  plan  of  management  at  such  re- 
treats IS  essentially  like  that  of  the  best 
hospitals  for  the  insane ;  only  with  less 
need  of  apartments  and  inelosures  for 
confinement  of  their  inmates.  Occupation, 
exercise,  and  wholesome  diversion,  by  aid 
of  garden  or  farm  work,  or  various  arts, 
ete.,  witli  books,  lectures,  religious  ser- 
vices, conversations,  and  excursions,  make 
up  the  "  moral  treatment."  Medically, 
the  therapeutics  most  required  will  be,  the 
use  of  tonics  and  calmatives  to  the  ner* 
vous  system.  Iron,  cod-liver  oil,  quinine, 
valerian,  assafa-tida,  and  the  bromides 
(of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium,  at 
the  option  of  the  adviser)  will  be  the  only 
drugs  likely  to  be  called  for;  unless  un- 
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usual  insomnia  may  for  a  while  demand 
the  employment  of  liydrate  of  cliloral  at 
night.  A  nomrishiug  diet,  with  abundance 
of  animal  food  in  mo»t  cases,  will  bo  of 
great  importance.  More  free  use  of  stim- 
ulating condiments,  as  mustard  and  pep- 
per, will  he  suitable  with  these  tlian  with 
any  other  class  of  patients.  Bathing, 
particularly  the  cool  (with  tlie  strongest, 
the  cold)  shower  bath,  is  also  to  be  re- 
commended ;  its  efl'ects,  however,  being 
watched  carefuUy  in  eacli  case. 

Six  months  ought  to  be  the  shortest 
period  of  retirement.  A  year  will  be 
better,  to  promote  a  secure  recovery.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  obtain  tMs  prolonged 
seclusion.  Lftgislation  is  necessary,  and 
to  some  extent  has  been  effected  in  a  few 
of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the 
committal,  upon  proper  evidence,  and  in 
due  form,  of  persons  rendered,  by  mctho- 
mania,  incai>able  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, to  suitable  institutions ;  precisely 
as  the  same  thing  is  done  for  other  varie- 
ties of  insanity. 

Two  extreme  views  are  still  in  conflict 
upon  this  subject:  that  of  those  who 
regard  drunkenness  aa  only  and  always  a 
vice,  to  be  visited  by  severe  punishment 
and  outlawry  from  society ;  and  that  of 
others,  who  consider  it  merely  a  form  of 
insanity.  Actually,  it  begins  almost  al- 
ways as  a  more  or  less  vicious  excess,  the 
culpability  of  which  depends  upon  a  va- 
riety of  circiunstances.  After  long  indul- 
gence, however,  it  becomes  a  psycho-phy- 
sical disease ;  as  positively  as  if  it  had  its 
origin  only  in  material  conditions.  A 
prominent  fact,  of  great  practical  conse- 


quence, is,  that  the  tendency  to  it  becomes 
hereditary.  Certain  famiues  are  well- 
known  to  exhibit  exceptional  proclivit3'  to 
habits  of  intemperance.  Among  the  evils 
of  Alcoholism,  this  is  not  one  of  the  least; 
and  to  it  may  be  added  the  very  frequent 
predisposition  of  the  children  of  drunkards 
to  cerebro-nervous  disorders,  leading  in 
many  instances  to  their  early  death. —H.] 
In  order  to  give  as  much  continuity  as 
possible  to  my  description  of  the  diseases 
grouped  under  the  term  "Alcoholism,"  I 
have  purposely  avoided  long  digressions 
upon  the  views  held  b^  other  writers,  and 
have  made  comparatively  few  quotations 
of  their  writings.  But  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring this  article  with  the  teachings  of 
other  modem  writers,  I  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  principal  works  which 
are  now  looked  upon  as  possessing  author^ 
ity  on  this  subject : — 

Sutton,  Tracts  on  Delir.  Trem.,  4c. :  Lon- 
don, 1813.  Roesch,  Papers  in  Ann.  d'Hy- 
giine,  t.  xx.  1838.  Rayer,  M*inoire  snr  le 
Delir.  Trem. :  Paris,  1819.  Ware,  John,  Re- 
marks on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Delir. 
Trem.:  Boston,  1831.  Paddie,  Dr.  J.,  On  the 
Pathol,  of  Delir.  Trem.  and  its  Treatment 
without  Stimulants  or  Opiates;  Kdinbnrgh, 
1854  (pamphlet).  Layoock,  Dr.,  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  DeUr.  Trem. :  Edin.  Med. 
Joam.  vol.  iv.  1858-9.  Huss,  Magnus,  Chron- 
ische  Alkohols-Krankheit  (Oerman  Edit.): 
Leipzig,  1852.  Marcet,  Dr.,  On  Chronic  Al- 
coholic Intoxication,  Second  Edition:  London, 
1863.  Carpenter,  Dr.,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Al- 
coholic Liquors :  London,  1850.  Various  pa- 
pers by  Dr.  Q.  Johnson,  in  the  Lancet. 


VERTIGO. 

Bt  J.  Spe:!Tce  Ramskill,  M.D. 

DKfiNiTioiT. — The  sensation  of  mov-  I  tempting  to  walk,  the  patient  may  feel 
*—  —*^- •»>»««»»« n«»  nf  mnvinir  obiects.  I  himself  drawn  or  impelled  forwards,  side- 
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With  both  forms  of  Vertigo  we  occa- 
sionally find  perversions  of  the  special 
senses.  Patients  complain  of  mistiness 
of  vision,  of  beiag  unable  to  see  more  than 
half  an  object,  or  of  one  half  being  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  other  half,  of  exag- 
geration in  size  of  an  object,  of  deaihess, 
or  of  hypertesthesia  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, the  noise  of  passing  vehicles  assuming 
the  intensity  of  thunder,  or  of  meteesthe- 
sia  or  a  perverted  sense,  ordinary  loud 
sounds  appearing  clear,  but  soft  and  dis- 
tant. In  a  distinct  variety  of  Vertigo 
there  is  real  deafness  of  one  or  both  ears. 

Associated  with  these  functional  disor- 
ders there  are  complaints  of  tinnitus 
aurium,  a  noise  of  pumping  water,  of  in- 
termittent pulsations  of  fluids,  of  the  hiss- 
ing of  a  tea-kettle,  of  the  noise  of  ma- 
chmery,  in  fact  of  many  kinds  of  noises 
which  defy  and  escape  description ;  most 
commonly  the  noises  are  permanent,  al- 
though they  may  vary  in  intensity  whilst 
the  Vertigo  is  intermittent,  yet  the  noises 
are  loudest  during  the  vertiginous  attack. 

Prognosis. — It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule 
tliat  in  Vertigo  unconnected  with  visceral 
disease,  and  m  persons  under  the  age  of 
fifty,  there  is  not  much  danger  to  life,  nor 
flrom  what  is  most  usually  dreaded,  viz., 
paralysis.  Sudden  and  violent  attacks  of 
an  intermittent  character  are  unusually 
eccentric  in  origin,  whereas  a  constant 
sense  of  uncertamty  in  movement,  and  a 
susceptibility  to  the  induction  of  giddiness 
from  the  movement  of  passing  obieets, 
especially  if  combined  with  a  cloudiness 
of  intelligence,  or  rather  a  want  of  the 
usual  clearness,  indicates  usually  a  centric 
disturbance.  When,  however,  a  severe 
attack  occurs,  without  any  palpable  caiisc, 
to  a  person  after  the  climacteric  has  been 
reached,  a  cautious  prognosis  must  be 
given,  and  the  more  so  if  it  be  associated 
with  vomiting,  or  constant  nausea,  ting- 
ling of  extremities,  the  sense  of  pins  and 
needles  in  one  hand  or  foot,  or  oi  neural- 
gia of  a  group  of  muscles,  or  of  those  of 
one  limb.  The  just  fear  in  such  a  case  is 
the  fear  of  impending  apoplexy.  A  dis- 
covery of  dilated  heart,  of  valvular  disease 
of  that  organ,  of  degeneration  of  kidneys, 
with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
will  make  the  prognosis  more  serious  still. 
Organic  disease  apart.  Vertigo  has  been 
known  to  exist  during  a  long  life,  and 
indeed,  unless  some  other  suggestive 
symptoms  are  superadded,  it  cannot  be 
considered  a  damrerous  dispniin.     Tn  fhct. 


impression  to  the  sensorium,  or,  on  the 
other,  a  faulty  co-ordination  of  muscular 
action  is  induced. 

Of  remote  causes,  it  seems  probable  that 
any  acute  disease,  or  any  sudden  perver- 
sion of  function  of  any  important  viscus 
on  the  body,  may  cause  Verti^,  either 
directly  or  by  reflex  action.  Thus  we 
find  stomachal  vertigo  as  the  commonest 
of  all  forms  of  the  complaint,  excepting 
only  the  invasion  of  all,  or  almost  all, 
acute  inflammatory  diseases,  the  exanthe- 
mata, &c. ;  next,  poisoning  of  blood, 
whether  by  disease,  as  from  cacheemia,  ex- 
cessive smoking,  intoxication,  or  paludal 
poison ;  then  organic  disease  of  heart,  of 
right  or  left  side,  after  such  disease  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  which  acts  by 
altering  the  cerebral  circulation  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  In  like  manner  the  sup- 
pression of  a  long-accustomed  hemorrhage 
acts,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  epis- 
taxis,  bleeding  from  haemorrhoids,  or  pro- 
lapsus ani,  or  from  the  menstrual  now 
ceasing  too  suddenly. 

The  rapid  suppression  of  an  extensive 
chronic  cutaneous  eruption  is  an  acknowl- 
edged common  cause,  and  it  is  explicable 
on  the  same  principle. 

Varieties.— The  varieties  of  Vertigo 
may  be  practically  divided  into  eccentric 
forms,  or  those  iirising  from  functional 
disorder  of  any  viscus  or  viscera  in  the 
body ;  or  centnc,  from  organic  disease  in 
the  brain  itself,  or  by  blood-poisoninf'. 
There  ia  a  third  variety,  important  enough 
to  demand  separation  from  these  groups. 
I  have  called  it  essential  Vertigo.  It  is 
not  associated  with  any  other  head  symp- 
toms, and  there  is  no  appearance  of  de- 
praved general  nutrition.  It  occurs  mostly 
m  persons  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
is  a  rare  form  of  the  disease,  as  compared 
with  Vertigo  arising  from  other  demon- 
strable eccentric  causes.  In  other  re- 
spects, a  patient  suffering  ftom  it  will  de- 
clare himself  in  perfect  health.  In  all  the 
cases  I  have  seen,  the  complaint  has  been 
associated  with  a  decidedly  weak  heart,  a 
feeble  small  pulse,  and  with  symptoms  I 
take  to  indicate  a  dilated  right  ventricle. 
Another  characteristic  may  he  said  to  be 
this,  that  it  is  not  materially  improved  by 
remedies,  unless  these  are  accompanied 
by  rest  and  freedom  from  anxiety  of  every 
kind. 

Stomachal    Vertioo.  —  The  most 
onmmnn    and    moat    tractable    eccentnc 
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The  following  case  may  be  taken  as  a 
type :  A  merchant,  some  three  hours  after 
breakfiist,  after  transacting  some  business 
of  an  exciting  character,  was  quietly  walk- 
ing from  a  neigliboring  offlce  to  his  own, 
■wlien  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
Vertigo.  He  reeled  and  inmiediately 
laid  hold  of  an  adjacent  gas  pillar  ;  he 
felt  sick.  Resting  a  few  minutes,  he  felt 
the  giddiness  subsiding,  and  tried  to  walk ; 
but  with  the  first  step  the  Vertigo  re- 
turned in  greater  violence,  accompanied 
by  a  strange  tightness  of  scalp.  He 
asked  a  passer-by  to  assist  him,  and  with 
the  help  of  this  second  person  managed, 
reeling  or  rolling,  to  reach  his  office,  a 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  Seated 
in  his  chair,  the  symptoms  gradually  sub- 
sided ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  after  a  free 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  he  was  free 
from  the  Vertigo,  but  he  felt  weak  and 
shaken,  and  complained  of  a  heavy  dif- 
fused headache.  From  a  very  careful 
examination  these  facts  were  elicited. 
The  Vertigo  seemed  to  be  of  both  forms 
described  at  p.  690.  He  felt  giddy  in 
himself,  and  his  legs  were  feeble,  but  the 
objects  in  the  streets  were  also  strange. 
The  shop  windows  seemed  moving  for- 
wards, passers-by  were  racing  after  each 
other,  the  ground  felt  to  his  feet  uneven, 
billowy,  as  if  elevated  and  depressed,  ana 
he  felt  constrained  to  lift  his  feet  over  the 
apparent  elevations.  Yet  he  was  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  this  illusion,  and  tried 
to  conceal  it.  The  headache  occupied  the 
entire  bead :  it  was  not  acute  ;  it  gave  the 
sensation  of  weight  rather  than  of  pain ; 
it  was  not  more  frontal  than  vertical  and 
occipital  in  its  seat.  There  was  no  dis- 
coverable disorder  of  stomach  or  of  any 
individual  viscus,  and,  beyond  the  sudden 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  nothing  to  suggest 
disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  He 
attributed  the  attack,  and  probably  cor- 
rectly, to  having  eaten  very  heartily  a 
breakfast  of  which  sausages  and  Devon- 
shire cream  formed  a  part,  and  to  a  hasty 
and  very  imperfect  habit  of  mastication. 
During  the  ensuing  month  this  patient 
had  five  separate  attacks  of  the  same 
violence,  but  without  the  same  disturb- 
ance of  bowels,  and  without  lieing  able  to 
discover  any  cause,  most  assuredly  not  in 
the  matter  of  diet,  in  which  he  had  be- 
come exceedingly  careful.  Yet  he  was 
completely  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
remedies  adopted  for  stomachal  Vertigo. 
As  n  matter  of  fant.  it  in  varv  mre  to  finil 


pcarance  of  external  objects  to  the  patient's 
eye,  that  the  internal  sense  of  giddiness 
is  with  difficulty  made  manifest.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  rarely  that  patients  complain 
of  exaltation  or  defect  of  hearing,  or  of 
tinnitus  aurium,  although  both  these 
complaints  are  very  common  in  the  chronic 
stomachal  forms  of  Vertigo.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  symptoms  would  app>ear  to 
stand  thus  :  Digestion  progresses  satisfac- 
torily up  to  a  certain  point,  when,  owing 
to  some  temporary  cerebral  excitement, 
perhaps  of  transacting  business  or  of  deep 
thought,  the  process  is  suspended,  an 
irritation  is  conveyed  to  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  brain,  ti'd  the  splanchnic  or  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  and  a  disorder  of  circu- 
lation and  of  brain  nutrition  follows,  with 
a  corresponding  disorder  of  function  of  the 
particular  parts  of  the  brain  afl'ected. 
Like  causes  produce  like  effects ;  and, 
moreover,  in  disorders  of  the  nervous  sj'S- 
tem  it  seems  that  a  perversion  of  function, 
once  induced,  is  easily  reinduced,  and  by 
slighter  causes.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  if  a  patient  has  suffered  from  this 
acute  stomachal  form  of  Vertigo  once,  he 
will  be  subject  to  recurrent  attacks. 

Chronic  stomachal  Vertigo  is  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  one  often  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  commencement  of 
congestion,  of  organic  disease  of  brain,  of 
minute  tissue  change,  premonitory  of 
softening,  or  of  threatening  apoplexy  ;  and 
the  treatment  which  has  been  adopted 
under  such  erroneous  diagnosis  has  only 
served  to  render  the  VertiM  permanent. 
Patients  in  this  form  of  disease  do  not 
usually  complain  of  the  common  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia.  There  is  never  any 
acute  pain  referred  to  the  stomach  after 
food  ;  often  there  is  a  slight  weight,  a 
somewhat  tender  epigastrium,  only,  how- 
ever, felt  on  deep  pressure,  evidences  not 
so  much  of  a  perverted  as  of  a  slow  diges- 
tion. Complaints  are  sometimes  made  of 
a  pain  radiating  from  the  stomach  to  the 
back,  to  the  cardiac  region,  or  to  a  gen- 
eral undefined  uneasiness  about  the  entire 
epigastric  region.  Rarely  can  more  than 
this  be  made  out  by  a  most  careful  cross- 
examination  of  the  patient's  stomachal 
symptoms.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  Ufe, 
however,  such  as  we  find  in  hospital 
practice,  we  meet  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
plications ;  but  that  the  symptoms  apper- 
taining to  the  stomach  are  not  urgent  may 
be  infeiTed  from  the  fact  that  patients  do 
not  seek  advice  for  their  relief,  but  for  the 
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[There  is  cxcollont  reason  for  believing 
that  disorder  of  the  liver  has  a  part  in  the 
production  of  Vertigo  in  some  cases.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  attacic  of  diz- 
ziness associated  with  a  yellowish  tongue, 
bitter  taste  in  the  morning,  and  yellow- 
ness of  the  conjunctiva.  Ilero  cliolcemia 
may  be  inferred ;  or,  as  it  is  preferably 
designated  by  Dr.  A.  Flintj  Jr.,  on  the 
basis  of  his  elaborate  investigations,  eko- 
kstercemia;  tlie  ingredients  of  the  bile, 
especially  cholesterin,  being  present  in 
excess  in  the  blood,  and  affecting  the 
brain  with  Vertigo  as  a  symptom.-^.] 

Very  usual  combinations  of  symptoms 
run  tlJua :  Vertigo,  pyrosis,  leucorrhcea. 
Vertigo,  menorrliagia,  leucorrhcea,  ano- 
rexia. Vertigo,  weight  of  the  entire  head : 
relieved  after  food.  Vertigo,  vertical 
headache,  nausea  both  before  and  after 
food.  Vertigo,  clavus,  obstinate  consti- 
pation, amenorrhoea.  Vertigo  progres- 
sive, weakness  of  sight,  formicatio.  Ver« 
tigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  partial  deafhess. 
In  all  these  combinations  the  collateral 
diseases  may  be  cured,  and  yet  the  Ver- 
tigo remains.  There  are  several  points 
of  interest  connected  with  chronic  sto- 
machal Vertigo  which  serve  as  a  means 
of  diatrnosis  from  the  graver  forms  of  it. 
Thus  it  is  never  associated  with  loss  of 
consciousness.  There  are  intervals  of 
hours  in  which  the  patient  is  perfectly 
free  from  it.  It  is  made  worse  by  excite- 
ment, by  long  fasting,  and  almost  always 
the  severe  attacks  occur  when  the  stomach 
is  empty.  A  stimulus  in  the  form  of  wine 
or  brandy  relieves  it ;  so  also  does  food 
taken  in  small  quantity.  Closing  the 
eyes  to  exclude  objects  in  motion  often 
relieves.  During  the  attack  a  steady  gaze 
on  some  fixed  object  mitigates  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sensation  of  giddiness.  It  is 
right  to  say  that  closing  the  eyes  and  the 
steady  gaze  are  not  invariably  productive 
of  relief,  although  subsequent  treatment 
may  prove  Vertigo  to  have  been  sto- 
machaL 

In  some  cases  the  giddiness  is  slight, 
but  almost  constant ;  then  it  is  usually 
associated  with  tinnitus  aurium.  More 
commonly  it  will  occur  several  times 
daily,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  an 
hour,  varying  in  degree,  and  accompanied 
by  a  siuMlar  general  heaviness  of  the 
head,  and  a  sense  of  heat  at  the  vertex, 
which  latter  becomes  aggravated  when 
the  Vertigo  ceases.  With  respect  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  Vertigo,  no  special  con- 
clusions serving  the  purpose  of  diagnosis 
can  be  drawn.  Almost  always  uneven 
ness  of  the  ground  is  spoken  of,  or  an  illu 
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niachal  Vertigo  which  resist  ordinary 
treatment.  I  allude  to  those  forms  com- 
plicated with,  in  some  cases  caused  by, 
clianges  of  tissue  and  alterations  of  the 
structure  of  the  minute  arteries,  such  as 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  persons  of  hard 
drinkcrSj  or  in  those  who  have  suflTered 
from  delirium  tremens,  and  also  in  those 
who  have  suffered  from  latent  or  slight 
and  irregular  gout.  It  is  in  these  cases 
we  find  the  rarer  forms  of  vertiginous  per- 
ception,— as,  for  instance,  when  objects 
in  the  street  or  in  the  roam  appear  turned 
upside  down.  In  such  persons  vertigi- 
nous perceptions  and  movements  last  lor 
days,  and  are  often  so  severe  as  to  confine 
the  patient  to  bed,  incapable  of  the  slight- 
est movement  in  the  upright  position 
without  assistance.  Nausea  and  disin- 
clination for  food  are  the  only  stomachal 
symptoms  present. 

Vertigo  of  the  Aged  is  often  stom- 
achal, but  equally  often  1ms  no  reference 
to  that  organ.  As  years  are  added,  arte- 
ries become  atheromatous,  and  otherwise 
diseased  and  obstructed,  the  circulation 
in  the  brain  becomes  irregular,  we  may 
have  congestion  in  one  place  and  anaemia 
in  the  other — a  varying  condition,  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  explain  the  frequent 
slight  attacks  of  Vertigo  in  the  aged. 
The  essential  condition  of  the  brain  is 
always  one  of  antemia.  (Maclagan.)  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  prognosis 
is  always  more  or  less  unfavorable  when 
Vertigo  has  commenced  only  in  old  age, 
on  account  of  the  known  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  nerve  centres. 

EssENTrAi,  Vkktigo. — Some  remarks 
have  already  been  made  on  this  variety. 
The  following  case  will  best  illustrate  its 
characteristics :  A  gentleman,  aged  thirty- 
four,  of  considerable  energy  of  character 
and  great  bodily  vigor,  has  for  three 
)'cars  suffered  from  almost  constant,  for 
the  last  two  years  quite  constant.  Vertigo. 
He  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
has  been  very  free  from  the  ordinary  anx- 
ieties of  life.  He  has  led  a  temperate 
country  Ufe.  and  has  never  had  syphilis, 
gout,  or  rheumatism.  Excepting  the 
Vertigo,  he  has  enjoyed  excellent  health. 
He  says  the  giddiness  came  on  gradually, 
and  was  at  the  commencement  so  slignt 
that  he  can  hardly  fix  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance.  In  Kind  it  was  suWective. 
At  first,  he  found  himself  giddy  on  dressing 
in  the  morning ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  taken 
too  much  wine  overnight,  and  his  legs 
were  weak,  and  his  gait  nrusteady.    After 
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to  sit  down  to  prevent  falling.  He  lias  no 
confusion  or  muddiness  of  intellect,  has 
never  lost  consciousness,  lias  no  complaint 
of  headache,  dyspepsia,  or  disorder  of  any 
other  kind.  After  mau^  examinations,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  even  func- 
tional disorder  in  any  of  tlie  abdominal 
viscera.  He  lias  a  soil,  small,  compressi- 
ble pulse.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is 
not  visible ;  the  area  of  dulness  enlarged 
laterally  to  the  right ;  the  sounds  are 
feeble,  close  to  the  ear,  and  too  clearly 
audible  to  the  right  of  ttie  sternum.  This 
patient  has  undergone  a  variety  of  medi- 
cal treatment  in  the  hands  of  various 
practitioners,  including  strychnine,  whicli 
was  pushed  to  the  ver^e  of  producing  in- 
voluntary spasms  in  the  limbs.  He  has 
tried  tlie  liydropathic  treatment,  has 
passed  a  season  at  Vichy,  but  lias  not 
been  able  to  find  the  slightest  benefit. 
Very  careful  diet  has  not  altered  his  con- 
dition, but  excesses  of  any  kind  make  him 
worse.  Al*hough  there  is  no  evidence  of 
valvular  disease,  yet  I  cannot  help  con- 
necting the  feeble  heart,  and  perhaps  en- 
larged right  ventricle,  with  a  disordered 
cerebral  circulation,  which  is  itself  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  Vertigo.  1  have 
met  with  two  cases  of  this  Kind  which 
were  apparently^  hereditary.  The  father 
of  one  of  them  is  now  seventy-one  years 
of  ag  ;  he  suffers  from  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  has  been  the  victim  of  Vertigo  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years. 

Vertigo  from  Overwork  ranks 
next  in  frequency  to  the  stomachal  va- 
riety. It  occurs  in  young  persons  who 
are  underfed  as  well  as  overworked,  as  in 
some  sempstresses ;  in  the  middle-aged, 
wlio  to  spare  diet  suid  various  irregulari- 
ties, as  well  as  in  the  temperate  and  well- 
fed,  who  are  constantly  subject  to  mental 
anxiety  and  excitement.  The  attacks  of 
Vertigo  are  of  short  duration,  occur  at 
intervals  of  some  hours  or  days,  after  pro- 
longed exertion,  or  poorer  diet  than  usual; 
it  is  only  a  sense  of  the  abnormal  appear- 
ance of  external  objects  at  first,  and  oc- 
curs only  on  movement ;  it  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  then  assumes,  in  addition, 
the  character  of  an  internal  feeling  of  diz- 
ziness ;  the  recumbent  position  always  re- 
lieves, but  does  not  even  temporarily  cure 
it.  It  is  often  complicated  with  stomach 
disorder,  as  anorexia,  rarely  nausea,  with 
constipation,  and  in  the  female  sex  with 

TiipnRf.nisi.1  irrA<ni1n.ritiftR.      Ttnt  the  ftimnle 


is  SO  easily  induced  by  the  appearance  of 
objects  in  motion,  that  the  patients  are 
unable  to  go  into  the  streets.  In  such 
cases  there  are  functional  ailments  of 
otiier  organs,  palpitations,  and  lumbar 
pains,  accompanied  by  the  passing  of 
phosphates  in  the  urine.  Oxaluria  is  a 
not  unfrequent  complication.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  general  lowering  of  vitality,  a 
universal  deprivation  of  nutrition,  and 
corresponding  diminution  of  power,  of 
which  the  Vertigo  is  only  one  of  the  ex- 
ponent t^ymptoms.  This  is  the  form  of 
Vertigo  which  most  often  amoncst  busi- 
ness men  precedes  softening  of  the  brain. 
Vertigo  from  irritation  ol  the  anditoiv 
nerve  has  been  noticed  by  my  late  col- 
league. Dr.  Brown-Sequard.  He  men- 
tions, in  his  Physiology  of  the  Nervous 
System  (p.  195),  this  result  produced  by 
injecting  cold  water  into  the  ear,  and  also 
by  the  topical  application  of  nitrate  of 
Sliver;  and  he  suggests  that  such  appli- 
cations act  in  a  reflex  manner  on  the 
bloodvessels,  producing  temporary  ane- 
mia and  a  disordered  circulation  and  nu- 
trition of  the  brain,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Vertigo. 

Meniere,  in  1841,'  established  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  that 
certain  affections  of  the  ear  produced  a 
series  of  symptoms  closely  resembling 
those  attending  disease  of  the  brain,  as 
Vertigo,  dulness,  uncertain  walk,  occa- 
sional circus  movement,  and  even  falling 
down,  accompanied  also  by  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  syncope.  He  gives  also  a  case 
of  a  young  girl  who,  travelling  one  cold 
night  in  winter  during  menstruation,  was 
seized  with  sudden  and  complete  deaf- 
ness. Her  chief  symptoms  were  continual 
fiddiness  and  irrepressible  vomiting,  pro- 
uced  by  the  slightest  movement.  She 
died  on  the  fifteenth  day;  yet  no  trace  of 
disease  was  to  be  found  in  £he  brain,  cere- 
bellum, or  spinal  cords.  The  semicircular 
canals  only  exhibited  traces  of  disease; 
they  were  filled  with  reddish  plastic 
lymph.  Other  cases  are  on  record,  by 
French  authors,  of  a  similar  kind,  some 
having  associated  with  the  Vertigo  dys- 
tpsthesia ;  that  is  to  say,  the  slightest 
noise  producing  positive  and  even  severe 
pain  in  the  affected  and  deaf  car.  It  is 
remarkable  that  such  cases  may  terminate 
fatally,  without  presenting  one  single . 
symptom  of  feverish  reaction,  and  with- 
out any  extension  of  disease  to  the  brain 
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of  the  Nervous  System,  and  in  the  works 
of  Schitf,  Flourens,  Magendie,  and  Claude 
Bernard.  These  are,  however,  matters 
rather  of  physiological  than  medical  inte- 
rest. Cases  of  vertiginous  movements 
arising  from  disease  ofbrain  are  common, 
Mich  as  a  tendency  to  gyrate,  to  fall  for- 
wards, to  one  side,  or  backwards ;  but  we 
are  not  able  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
ence to  draw  accurate  conclusions  as  to 
the  seat  or  nature  of  the  disease,  unless  it 
be  one  of  a  group  of  symptoms  involving 
paralj'sis,  or  having  other  special  marks 
of  disease  in  a  particular  locality.  Ver- 
tigo accompanies,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, almost  every  organic  disease  of  the 
Drain,  and  every  acute  affection  of  this 
organ.  Its  value  as  a  sign  of  disease 
clearly  depends  on  its  association  with 
other  symptoms  ;  and  it  can  only  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  in  connection  with  a 
atudy  or  those  diseases  of  which  it  forms 
a  minor  part. 

In  a  large  number  of  hospital  cases 
there  is  the  association,  of  Vertigo  on 
movement  with  tinnitus  aurium  and  par- 
tial deafness.  The  tinnitus  and  deafness 
appear  first,  and  the  Vertigo  follows.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  trace  arwthing 
like  saddenness  in  the  invasion  of  these 
symptoms ;  their  accession  is  always 
gradual,  and  unassociated  with  pain  m 
or  about  the  ear,  or  with  symptoms  of 
fever.  Persons  in  &ir  average  health,  and 
without  any  stomach  or  other  obvious 
disorder,  suffer  most.  There  seems  to  be 
eome  mischief  of  a  very  slow  kind  going 
on,  perhaps  in  the  semicircular  canals 
connected  with  the  circulation,  analogous 
to  the  more  acute  cases  recorded  by  Me- 
niere. The  occasional  value  of  counter- 
irritation,  and  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
of  amall  doses  of  mercury,  confirms  this 
view. 

Trkatmknt. — Stomachal  Vertigo,  in 
its  acute  and  chronic  forms,  often  yields 
to  a  verj-  simple  method  of  treatment. 
This  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  alkaline 
remedies  and  of  alterative  aperients  con- 
tinned  steadily  for  some  weeks,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  bitters,  and  especially  by  the 
use  of  nux  vomica  or  strychnia.  The 
Blkaline  treatment  is  to  be  used  after 
meals,  so  as  to  neutralize  any  formation 
of  acid,  and  to  excite  a  tceer  secretion  of 
gastric  juice;  the  tonics  to  enable  the 
stomach  and  bowels  below  to  perform 
completely  their  functions.  [Magnesia 
answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  acute 
o«s--H.J  Stomachal  Vertiao  of  the 
severeet  kind  yields  most  readily  to  the 
mnuence  of  these  remedies.  At  the  same 
time  food  is  to  be  taken  in  small  quantity, 
to  be  carefully  masticated,  at  regular  pe- 
riods ;  and,  for  drink,  Vichy  water  mixed 

vith  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  acts  most 


efBciently.  All  kinds  of  malt  liquors  are 
to  be  forbidden,  whilst  general  hygienic 
measures  are  to  be  adopted.  The  splash 
bath  in  the  morning,  early  retiring  to 
rest,  sleeping  on  a  mattress  in  a  large  airy 
bedroom,  are  great  adjuvants  to  the  treat- 
ment. Freedom  from  the  cares  and  anx- 
ieties of  business  are  not  less  necessary. 
In  all  varieties  of  Vertigo  it  is  wise  to 
commence  the  treatment  as  if  the  case 
were  stomachal,  not  simply  because  the 
case  may  turn  out  one  of  this  variety,  but 
because  stomachal  disorder  mav  coiiipli- 
cate  any  variety  of  the  malady.  The 
chronic  forms  of  the  complaint  are  more 
diiBcult  of  cure,  but  the  same  principles 
apply,  and  the  treatment  must  oe  varied 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual case,  always  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  DC  wise  to  attack  and 
remove  the  complications  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  it,  Defore  making  a  special 
treatment  of  the  Vertigo,  in  more  ob- 
stinate forms  of  disease  connected  with 
tissue  degeneration,  intemperance,  or 
with  chronic  gout,  measures  adapted  to 
these  several  conditions  will  of  themselves 
relieve  the  Vertigo,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  restoration  of  tone  and  improve- 
ment of  nutrition,  on  which  any  hope  of  a 
great  amelioration  or  cure  must  depend. 
[When  the  attack  is  attended  by  a  yellow 
fur  upon  the  back  part  of  the  tongue, 
with  a  bitter  taste  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  yellowish  tinge  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  experience 
to  nnd  the  use  of  a  few  grains  of  blue 
mass  followed  by  improvement.  The 
dose  need  not  be  larger  than  two  ^ins, 
at  bedtime,  for  two  or  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession.— H.] 

The  Vertigo  of  the  aged  demands  wine, 
and  any  plan  of  treatment  which  the  case 
may  demand  must  be  associated  with 
stimulants,  unless  (a  very  rare  occurrence) 
the  Vertigo  be  premonitory  of  menin- 
gitis, and  IS  accompanied  by  heat  of  the 
scalp  and  some  congestion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. A  most  effective  combination  for 
Vertigo  of  the  aged  consists  in  very  small 
doses  of  the  blcnloride  of  mercury,  with 
tincture  of  iron  and  cantharides.  In  Ver- 
tigo from  overwork,  in  the  well-fed  there 
are  usually  present  restlessness,  insomnia, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  a  vague  feeling 
of  unhappiness  or  impending  evil,  for  the 
relief  of  which  I  have  found  great  help  in 
bromide  of  ammonium,  given  in  an  effer- 
vescing form,  with  the  addition  of  casca- 
rilla.  Amongst  the  poor,  where  scanty 
food  accompanies  overwork,  this  remedy 
is  not  of  such  value  ;  we  shall  gain  more 
from  measures  calculated  directly  to  im- 

f)rove  nutrition,  and  from  slight  stimu- 
ants  frequently  repyeated.  Brandy  or 
wine,  under  these  conditions,  is  a  l>etter 
tonic  for  a  time  than  bark  or  quinine, 
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which  will  be  found  most  appropriate 
afterwards.  The  solutions  of  tne  hypo- 
phosphites  are  also  especially  valuable. 

Essential  Vertigo  is  most  benetited  by 
a  long  course  of  citrate  of  iron  and  strych- 
nia, given  in  an  effervescing  form,  alter- 
nating month  by  month  with  tincture  of 
larch  and  small  doses  of  digitalis.  The 
local  application  of  belladonna  does  good, 
although  there  may  be  neither  pain  nor 
palpitation  to  suggest  its  use.  I  believe 
It  is  a  direct  tonic  to  the  muscular  tissue 


of  the  heart,  in  which  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  preparations  of  larch,  and  per- 
haps also  of  digitalis.  The  usual  con- 
ditions of  rest,  freedom  from  care  and 
anxiety,  are,  of  course,  as  essential  as  in 
the  other  varieties  of  the  disease.  The 
treatment  of  Yertiso  arising  from  grave 
disease  of  brain,  from  sof^ning  of  iu 
structure,  from  aneurism,  or  tumor,  must 
be  involved  in  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases. 


CHOREA. 


By  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Chorea  is  the  disease  known  as  St. 
Vitus's  dance  in  this  country,  as  the 
dance  of  St.  Guy  in  France,  and  as  the 
dance  of  St.  Weit  in  Germany,  St.  Guy 
being  the  name  which  is  the  French 
equivalent  of  St.  Vitus  or  St.  Weit.  It 
is  chiefly  characterized  by  irregular  clonic 
movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
by  weakness  more  or  less  approaching  to 
paralysis  in  the  same  parts. 

1.  Symptoms.— Chorea  is  sketched  for 
the  first  time  in  the  writings  of  the  Eng- 
lish father  of  medicine.  "St.  Vitus's 
dance,"  says  Sydenham,  "  is  a  sort  of  con- 
vulsion which  attacks  boys  and  girls  from 
the  tenth  ^ear  until  the  time  they  have 
done  ^owmg.  At  first  it  shows  itself  by 
a  halting,  or  rather  an  unsteady  move- 
ment of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  pa- 
tient drags.  Then  it  is  seen  in  the  hand 
of  the  same  side.  The  patient  cannot 
keep  it  a  moment  in  the  same  place ; 
whether  he  lay  it  upon  his  breast  or  any 
other  part  of  the  btKly,  do  what  he  may, 
it  will  be  jerked  elsewhere  convulsively. 
If  any  vessel  filled  with  drink  be  put  into 
his  hand,  before  it  reaches  his  mouth  he 
will  exhibit  a  thousand  gesticulations  like 
a  mountebank.  He  holds  the  cup  out 
straight,  as  if  to  move  it  to  his  mouth, 
but  has  his  hand  carried  elsewhere  by 
sudden  jerks.  Then,  perhaps,  he  con- 
trives to  bring  it  to  his  mouth ;  and  if  so, 
he  will  drink  the  liquid  off  at  a  gulp,  just 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  amuse  the  specta- 
tors by  his  antics." 

The  symptoms  of  the  fully  developed 
disorder,  as  the  following  case  will  serve 
to  show,  are  marked  enough  and  charac- 
teristic enough. 

Case. — ^Mary  C ,  aged  11,  admitted 


into  the  Westminster  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  the  writer,  on  the  l'2th  of  March, 
1804. 

She  is  suffering  from  pains  in  the  limbe, 
slight  feverishness,  and  some  tenderness 
and  fulness  in  the  right  wrist,  the  pains 
iu  the  limbs  being  chiefly  in  the  right 
arm.  The  day  before,  she  got  drenched 
to  the  skin  in  a  shower,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  her  wet  clothes  for  some 
time.  She  is  a  bright-faced,  good-look- 
ing, exceedingly  pale  child,  the  reverse 
of  dull  and  stupid  in  every  way,  never 
strong,  but  never  ill,  except  with  severe 
convulsions  when  cutting  ner  first  teeth. 
Her  mother  had  four  or  five  epileptic  fits 
about  the  time  of  puberty. 

March  14.— The  pains  in  the  limbs  are 
better ;  but  the  tenderness  and  swelling 
of  the  wrist  have  somewhat  increased  in 
the  right  wrist,  and  extended  to  both  the 
ankles.  The  pulse  is  100,  and  slightly 
irregular ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  a 
little  excited,  and  there  is  a  slight  systolic 
bruit  at  the  apex.  The  skin  is  moist,  and 
the  perspiration  has  a  sourish  smell.  The 
appetite  has  gone  altogether,  and  there  to 
some  thirst.  The  medicine  ordered  con- 
tains iodide  of  potassium  and  bicarbonate 
of  potass. 

March  20. — The  fulness  and  tenderness 
of  the  joints  have  disappeared,  and  so  have 
the  thirst  and  want  of  appetite ;  but  the 
cardiac  murnmr  is  more,  rather  than  less, 
marked.  Ordered  to  get  up,  and  to  have 
cod-liver  oiL 

March  27. — She  has  just  been  greatly 
frightened  by  seeing  a  patient  close  by  die 
suddenly,  and  is  now  crying  and  sobbing 
bitterly.  Previously  to  this  she  had  been 
playing  with  another  child  in  the  watd, 
and  was  to  all  appearance  quite  well 
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March  29. — A  marked  change  has  taken 
place  since  the  last  visit.  There  is  now 
great  restlessness,  and  impatience,  and 
fretfulnoss,  with  curious  wriggling,  fidgety 
movements  in  the  right  arm.  Her  sleep 
has  been  much  disturbed,  and  twice  in  the 
night  she  got  up  and  went  to  the  sister, 
crying  and  saymg  she  was  frightened. 
Four  ounces  of  wine  were  ordered. 

March  30. — The  restlessness  is  much 
increased  ;  but,  instead  of  impatience  and 
fretfulness,  there  is  now  evident  dulness 
and  listlessness.  The  right  arm  is  con- 
tinually jerking  about,  and  in  attempting 
to  walk  the  right  leg  both  jerks  and  drags. 
Though  right-lianded,  the  left  hand  is 
used  in  fecdinjT,  and  on  inquiry  it  is  found 
that  the  right  nand  is  useless  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  speech  is  thick.  AU  the  joints 
feel  strangely  loose.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  swaflowinw,  and  the  food  is  rolled 
about  in  the  moutn  some  time  before  dis- 
posing of  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  fea- 
tures twitch  and  twist  a  little,  but  not 
much,  the  tongue  is  put  out  and  kept  out 
without  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  particularly 
nnsteady.  All  the  disordered  movements 
are  much  increased  by  trying  to  be  still, 
and  during  fits  of  crying  and  fretting, 
which  fits  are  not  uncommon.  The  pulse 
is  quick  and  small,  the  hands  are  cold  and 
ratuer  damp,  and  there  is  a  constant  wish 
to  huddle  over  the  fire;  the  bowels  are 
very  sluggish ;  the  urine  is  neutral,  and 
rapidly  tecomes  offensive.  Ordered  to 
have  hypophosphite  of  soda  and  cod-liver 
oil  thrice  daily,  and  a  single  dose  of  castor 
oiL 

March  31. — The  restlessness  is  much 
increased,  and  the  tossiugs  and  jerkings 
have  become  almost  general.  Standing 
and  walking  are  barely  possible,  partly 
from  the  jerks  and  tossmgs  of  the  limbs, 
but  chiefly  from  the  weakness  of  the  right 
leg.  The  grasp  of  the  right  hand  is  also 
much  weaker  than  tliat  of  the  left.  The 
right  foot  is  a  little  more  sensitive  to 
pinching  than  the  left.  The  features  are 
almost  continually  being  twisted  into  the 
oddest  grimaceSj  but  when  at  rest  they 
are  so  wanting  m  expression  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  extreme  silliness.  Indeed,  the 
expression  is  so  changed  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  identify  the  patient  as  the 
bright-faced,  intelligent  girl  she  was  when 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  The  speech 
is  quite  inarticulate,  her  only  question  or 
answer  being  "  um, "  with  a  snort.    Saliva 


irregular ;  the  hands  are  cold  and  moist. 
The  movements  are  suspended  during 
sleep,  but  sleep  itself  is  only  in  compara- 
tively short  catches.  The  same  medicines 
to  be  continued,  with  brandy  and  milk  at 
short  intervals,  in  addition  four  ounces  of 
brandy  being  given  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

April  5. — No  very  material  improve- 
ment. The  grasp  of  the  right  hand  a 
little  stronger  perhaps,  and  the  right  leg 
dragging  and  jerking  not  quite  so  much. 

April  14.— A  marked  improvement. 
The  gait  is  much  more  firm  and  steady ; 
the  features  are  less  vacant  and  less  dis- 
composed ;  the  sleep  is  comparatively 
sound  ;  the  appetite  is  better ;  the  linnds 
are  warmer;  the  pupils  are  now  fairly 
sensitive  and  equal  in  size,  but  the  .speech 
remains  inarticulate,  and  the  child  has 
still  to  be  fed.  No  change  in  the  treat- 
ment. 

April  21. — ^The  irregular  movements  of 
the  arms  and  legs  are  nearly  at  an  end  ; 
the  features  are  comparatively  at  rest, 
and  the  expression  of  intelligence  has  re- 
turned ;  the  speech  is  distinct  now,  but 
the  voice  is  low,  and  the  articulation  slow; 
the  gait  is  slouching,  but  there  is  no  drag- 
ging in  the  right  leg  ;  the  power  of  self- 
feeding  has  returned,  though  the  left  hand 
is  still  made  use  of  rather  than  the  right, 
and  the  sleep  is  sound  and  refreshing.  No 
change  in  the  treatment. 

May  1. — Nearly  well. 

May  14. — Discharged  well,  except  that 
there  is  still  a  systolic  bruit  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart. 

In  this  case  the  salient  points  are,  the 
age  and  sex,  the  movements,  the  paraly- 
sis, the  nimibness,  the  dulness  and  listlc!--s- 
ness,  the  relations  to  rheumatism  and 
heart-disease,  the  absence  of  fever,  and 
the  neutral  urine ;  and  the  noticing  of 
each  of  these  points  in  turn  will  serve  to 
bring  out  the  general  features  of  chorea 
in  its  ordinary  form. 

Age  and  Sex. — Sydenham  states  that 
chorea,  for  the  most  part,  attacks  children 
between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth  year  of 
their  age,  who  have  not  reached  the  time 
of  puberty.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  considers 
these  limits  to  be  too  narrow,  and  extends 
tliem  to  the  period  of  the  second  dentition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  that  of  puberty 
on  the  other ;  nay,  he  extends  them  still 
wider,  for  he  states  that  now  and  then, 
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Street,  aud  tabulated  by  Dr.  Hillier,  the 
numbers  of  each  sex  at  different  ages  were 
as  follow : — 


Male*.  Female*.  TotaL 


From  3  to  6  months  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

"  6' 

'12 

t( 

.    , 

1 

4 

S 

"  12  "18 

(4 

•    • 

1 

1 

2 

"  18  "24 

(( 

,    , 

1 

3 

4 

"  2  years 

to  3  years  . 

3 

3 

6 

"  3 

4 

6 

S 

11 

<<  4 

5 

4 

16 

20 

"  5 

6 

7 

23 

30 

"  6 

7 

18 

30 

48 

"  7 

8 

17 

34 

61 

"  8 

9 

17 

41 

68 

"  9 

10 

23 

.  67 

80 

"  10 

12 

23 

81 

104 

Total 

. 

122 

300 

422 

At  the  Children's  Hospital  patients  are 
not  admitted  above  the  age  of  12,  so  that 
these  statistics  do  not  include  cases  from 
12  to  15  years  of  age — tliat  is,  about  the 
age  of  puberty ;  but  judging  from  other 
statistics,  as  Dr.  Hillier  says^  "  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  period  of  puberty  is  more 
prone  to  the  disease  than  the  period  be- 
tween the  second  dentition  and  puberty." 
Thus,  of  100  cases  occurring  at  all  ages, 
and  tabulated  by  the  late  Dr.  Hughes  in 
the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  29  were  be- 
tween 12  and  15  years  of  age,  9  being 
males  and  20  females ;  at  15  years  of  age 
there  were  5  females  and  1  male.  After 
puberty,  chorea  is  comparatively  rare.  In 
90  cases,  of  which  the  statistics  are  given 
by  Dr.  Ogle,  19  were  above  15— the  ages 
being  2  at  16,  6  at  17,  2  at  18, 1  at  19,  2 
at  20,  2  at  21,  1  at  23,  1  at  24,  1  at  26, 
and  1  at  43  ;  and  of  these  19, 16  (including 
the  one  at  43)  were  females.  And  of  17 
cases  of  chorea  during  pregnancy  which 
proved  fatal,  which  cases  form  the  basis 
of  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Barnes  on 
chorea  in  pregnancy,  the  ages  range  be- 
tween 17  and  24,  with  one  exception,  in 
which  the  age  was  47. 

The  Movements. —  These  are  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Chorea.  They 
are  clonic  spasms,  unattended  by  pain, 
and,  as  Dr.  Hillier  says,  "something  like 
the  restless  movements  of  a  child  put  out 
of  temper."  Usually  they  are  m6re 
marked  on  one  side  of  the  body  than  on 
the  other,  and  at  first  they  may  be  con- 
fined to  one  side.  Not  unfrequently  they 
make  their  appearance  first  in  one  arm, 
then  in  the  leg  of  the  same  side,  then  in 
the  &ce,  then  in  the  arm  and  leg  of  the 


ing  movements  which  are  looked  npon  as 
characteristic.  Thus,  in  the  case  which 
has  been  cited  as  a  text,  the  tongue  was 
not  put  out  with  a  sudden  jerk  after  a 
pause,  and  retracted  with  equal  sudden- 
ness, after  the  manner  which  is  described 
as  specially  characteristic  of  Chorea;  and 
most  certainly  this  case  is  by  no  means 
exceptional  in  this  respect. 

Paralysis. — Want  ot  muscular  power  is 
shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
patients  become  tired,  and  by  the  slow- 
ness with  which  they  recover  from  fatigue, 
as  well  as  in  the  soft,  flaccid,  and  wasted 
condition  of  the  muscles  when  the  disease 
has  continued  for  some  time.  But  this  is 
not  all  which  may  be  noticed,  especially 
in  those'  patients  in  which  the  choreic 
movements  are  confined  to  one  side  ;  for, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  usually  a  want  of 
power  in  the  afiected  muscles  which  must 
certainly  be  spoken  of  as  a  slight  degree 
of  paralysis.  This  want,  as  Sydenham 
said,  "often  shows  itself  by  a  halting,  or 
rather  unsteady  movement  of  one  of  the 
legs,  which  the  patient  drags:''*  or  still 
more  frequently,  it  may  show  itself  in  the 
helpless  way  in  which  the  arm  almost  im- 
mediately falls  when  it  is  held  out,  for  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  falling  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  has  much  more  to  do  with 
paralysis 'than  with  choreic  movement. 

As  positive  evidences  of  paralysis,  must 
be  reckoned  the  loss  of  speech,  the  loss  of 
facial  expression,  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
swallowing,  the  inability  to  use  the  hands 
for  the  purposes  of  feeding,  the  looseness 
of  the  joints,  all  of  which  symptoms  were 
present  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  case 
which  has  been  given,  and  one  or  other 
or  all  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  usually  present  in  all  cases.  Para- 
lysis, indeed,  is  seen  to  be  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  Chorea,  if  only  the  attention  is  not 
allowed  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  movements  ;  and  in 
some  extreme  cases  it  may  be  so  marked 
as  to  lead  to  incontinence  or  retention  of 
urine,  or  to  involuntary  stools.  Usually, 
also,  the  muscles  which  are  most  affected 
by  the  movements  are  those  which  are 
most  paralyzed.  Nor  is  the  connection 
of  Chorea  and  paralysis  altogether  out  of 
order ;  for  in  many  cases  of  paralysis  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  paralyzed  parts  are 
affected  by  movements  which,  without 
question,  are  not  remotely  akin  to  those 
of  Chorea. 

Numbness. — This  symptom  is  sufficiently 
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Dulneas  and  Listlessness.—The  vacancy 
of  expression  resultine  from  the  senu- 
paralyzed  condition  of  tiie  features,  which 
may  be  so  extreme  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  idiocy,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  gauge 
bv  wliich  to  measure  the  mental  condition 
of  the  patient.  Matters  mentally  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  bad  as  they  look  ;  still  there 
is  always  more  or  less  dulness  and  list- 
lessneas — dulness  and  listlessness  rather 
than  fretfulness,  and  undue  excitability, 
as  in  the  ordinary  hysterical  condition. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
children  attacked  bv  Chorea  are  com- 
monly distinguished  by  vivacity  and  rest- 
lessness of  disposition. 

Bheumatism  and  Cardiac  Diseases. — In 
his  excellent  digest  of  300  cases  of  Chorea, 
occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital,  the  late  Dr. 
Hughes    ascertained    tliat,  "out  of  104 
cases    in   which   special  inquiries   were 
made    respecting  rheumatic   and   heart 
aSections,  there  were  only  15  in  which 
the  patients  were  both  free  from  cardiac 
murmur,   and   had   not  suffered  from  a 
previous  attack  of  rheumatism. "    Nor  is 
It  possible  to  get  over  this  fact  by  imagin- 
ing that  the  pains  of  the  supposed  rheu- 
matism may  have  been  simply  neuralgic, 
and  the  cardiac  murmvu-  merely  ansemic, 
for  in  11  out  of  14  cases  of  death  from 
Chorea  recorded  in  this  paper,  there  were 
actoal  vesetations  upon  the  cardiac  valves. 
Dr.  Romberg  says,  "The  rheumatic  pre- 
disposition,   noted   by  English   memcal 
men,  was  rarely  traceable   in  the  cases 
presenting  themselves    to   my   observa- 
tion;" but  this  opinion  is  not  that  of 
other  German  writers.     Dr.  West,  who 
once  had  doubts  as  to  the  frequency  of 
the  connection  between  rheumatism  and 
Chorea,  now  believes  that  the  rheumatic 
diathesis  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause 
of  Chorea.    M.  Rogers  says,  "The  coin- 
cidence of  Chorea  and  rheumatism  is  so 
common  a  fact,  that  it  ought  to  he  re- 
garded as  a  pathological  law,  just  as  much 
as  the  coincidence  of  heart  disease  and 
rheumatism;"    and  again,    "The  child 
affected    with   rheumatism    is,    after   a 
lopcer    or    shorter    interval,   threatened 
with  Chorea  ;  and  the  child  affected  with 
Chorea  is  sooner  or  later  menaced  with 
rheumatism."    It  may  also,  as  Dr.  Tuck- 
well  points  out,  explain  why  it  is  that  in 
adults  rheumatism  and  Chorea  do  not  ^o 
together  as  they  do  in  earlier  life,  that  m 
earlier  life  rheumatism  is  far  more  fre- 
quently complicated  with  heart  disea<!e. 
"The  younger  the  patient,"  as  Dr.  Hil- 
lier  remarira,   "the   more  frequently  is 
riienmatism  accompanied  by  endocardi- 
tis."   Cardiac  disease  is  also  very  com- 
mon in  Chorea.     Thus,   in  37  cases  of 
which   notes  were  taken  by  Dr.  Hillier, 
there  was  probably  oiiianic  disease  of  the 
heart  in  2o,  and  of  functional  derange- 


ment in  4,  whilst  in  8  only  was  there  no 
sign  of  cardiac  disturbance.  Heart  dis- 
ease, however,  does  not  necessarily  point 
to  rheumatism  iu  children.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  follow  scarlet  fever  or 
measles,  and  m  some  cases  it  may  come 
on  without  any  obvious  reason.  But,  be 
the  cause  of  the  heart  disease  what  it 
may,  heart  disease  is  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  Chorea,  in  the  refractory 
cases  especially. 

Absence  of  iecer. — Fever  does  not  figure 
among  the  necessary  symptoms  of  Chorea. 
In  fact,  Chorea  is  essentially  a  feverless 
malady.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  there 
are  signs  which  point  to  a  condition  of 
circulation  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
is  met  with  in  fever,  such  as  coldness  and 
clamminess  of  the  hands,  a  disposition  to 
chilblains  if  the  weather  be  at  all  cold, 
pastiness  or  puflSncss  of  certain  parts  of 
the  skin,  aniemic  vascular  murmurs,  and 
the  rest.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true, 
the  temperature  is  increased;  but  such 
increase,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
only  met  with  in  mixed  cases  of  Chorea, 
where  delirium  is  a  marked  feature,  and 
where  the  movements  point  to  delirium 
rather  than  to  Chorea,  and  then  only  ex- 
ceptionally, and  therefore  it  may  nave 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Chorea.  More- 
over, increase  of  temperature  is  not  always 
a  sign  of  fever  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  for  it  is  a  fact,  not  unfrequently 
verified,  that  the  temperature  often  rises 
remarkably  in  the  moribund  state,  and 
that  for  some  time  after  death  the  corpse 
may  give  a  disagreeably  hot  sensation  to 
the  touch.  Nor  is  an  argument  to  the 
contrary  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of 
Chorea  to  rheumatism.  Chorea  may  oc- 
cur before  or  after  rheumatic  fever,  but 
not  along  with  rheumatic  fever.  This  is 
the  plain  fact.  Indeed,  the  very  connec- 
tion of  Chorea  with  rneumatism,  when 
properly  understood,  may  be  only  one 
other  proof  that  Chorea  is  associated  with 
a  sta.te  of  wanting  vigor  and  activity  in 
the  circulation,  for  most  assuredly  a  weak 
circulation  and  a  lymphatic  habit  gener- 
ally is  the  state  of  things  which  is  likely 
to  "be  present  in  persons  who  are  prone  to 
rheumatic  fever.  Moreover,  it  not  un- 
frequently happens  tliat  the  symptoms  of 
Chorea  are  suspended  by  the  accidental 
development  of  scarlet  fever  or  some  other 
febrile  disorder,  and  that  they  return 
again  when  the  state  of  feverishness 
passes  off. 

Neutral  JJrine. — In  the  case  which  serves 
as  my  text  the  urine  was  neutral,  and 
readily  becoming  offensive ;  and  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  this  is  the  case  gen- 
erally. In  some  cases,  however,  the  urine 
seems  to  be  of  unusually  high  specific 
gravi^,  as  has  been  shown,  first  of  all  by 
Dr.  Walshe,  and  afterwards  by  the  late 
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Dr.  Todd  and  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  In  a 
case  of  acute  Chorea,  of  which  Dr.  Walshe 
fflves  the  liistory  In  detail,  lithates  wertf 
deposited  in  large  quantities  during  the 
first  lew  days,  then  urea  was  found  to  be 
present  in  great  excess,  then  oxalates 
made  their  appearance,  and  last  of  all 
there  was  a  copious  preuipiUition  of  oxa- 
lates ;  and  in  another  ca.>>e,  given  in  the 
Clinical  Lectures  oi  Dr.  Todd,  the  specitic 

fravity  of  the  urine  was  never  below 
•019,  and  often  as  high  as  1"030  or  even 
1*035,  and  as  a  rule  urea  and  oxalate  of 
lime,  but  especially  lithates  of  ammonia, 
were  i)resent  in  considerable  excess.  The 
state  of  the  urine  requires  to  be  more 
carefully  inquired  into.  In  two  cases  I 
found,  for  a  short  time  only,  some  excess 
of  urea,  and  a  thick  deposit  of  lithates  on 
cooling;  but  this  state  of  things  soon 
changed,  and  what  I  noticed  chiefly  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  urine  lost  its 
acidity,  and  threw  down  phosphates. 

The  case  of  Chorea  which  has  served 
as  the  text  for  these  comments  is  a  little 
more  marked  in  its  symptoms  than  the 
average  of  cases.  Usually,  indeed,  the 
speech  is  thick  and  confused,  not  lost,  and 
the  use  of  the  hands  is  not  so  completely 
taken  away.  Usually,  also,  paralysis  is  a 
less  prominent  phenomenon.  The  symp- 
toms are,  in  fact,  infinitely  varied ;  and 
as  t'.iey  are  toned  down  on  the  one  hand, 
or  exaggerated  on  the  other.  Chorea  may 
be  a  most  trifling  disorder  or  a  very  grave 
malady.  In  its  most  trifling  form  Chorea 
may  bo  nothing  more  tlian  a  grimace,  or 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  catch  in  the 
speech,  or  some  other  odd  or  awkward  in- 
voluntary movement,  which  in  many  in- 
stances appears  to  be  little  more,  or  no 
more,  than  an  unchecked  bad  habit.  In 
its  gravest  form,  on  the  contrary,  few  dis- 
eases are  more  distressing  to  witness — the 
patient  tossing  ceaselessly  to  and  fro,  un- 
able to  walk  or  even  stand,  turning,  writh- 
ing, dashing  about,  and  only  kept  in  bed 
by  being  strapped  down  or  fenced  in ; 
without  speech,  perhaps  with  the  lips  torn, 
chapped,  and  bleeding,  by  being,  m  spite 
of  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  it,  continually 
drawn  into  the  mouth  and  munched  be- 
tween the  teeth,  which  themselves,  in 
some  instances,  are  actually  ground  down 
and  even  forced  from  their  sockets ;  with 
the  elbows  and  hips  and  other  prominent 
points  made  raw  by  constant  rubbing 
aijrainst   the  beddins? — a  sisrht  which  is 


2.  Exceptional  Forms  of  Chorea. 
—Allied  more  or  less  closely  to  Choi'ea  in 
its  severest  form  is  a  disease  which  waa 
first  described  by  Dr.  Dubini,  of  Milan, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  name 
of  ekctrie  chorea.  This  disease  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  certain  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Its  symptoms  are : — (I)  Certain 
choreic  or  convuMve  shocks  in  the  limbs, 
repeated  with  a  certain  regularity  of 
rhythm,  persisting  with  scarcelj-  any  in- 
termission for  davs,  or  even  weeks,  and 
followed  by  paralysis,  and,  it  may  be, 
atrophy  of  the  affected  parts  ;  (2)  certain 
tonic  convulsions  of  great  violence,  affect- 
ing the  muscles  in  which  the  choreic  con- 
vulsions are  manifested,  and  occurring  in 
not  unfrequent  paroxysms ;  (3)  epilepti- 
form attacks,  sometimes  general,  some- 
times partial ;  (4)  certain  head-symptoms, 
such  as  cephalalgia,  delirium,  and  coma. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  groups  of  symp- 
toms may  be  predominant  in  different 
cases.  Electric  chorea  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic,  and  in  either  case  its 
termination  is  almost  always  in  death. 
As  a  rule,  it  begins  quietly,  and  is  in  no 
great  haste  to  as-sume  its  serious  charac- 
ters. As  a  rule  also,  a  delirium,  lasting 
for  some  days,  and  ending  in  coma,  ushers 
in  the  fatal  termination ;  but  not  unfre- 
quentlv  death  is  brought  about  more 
speedily  and  suddenly  in  an  epileptic 
paroxysm.  The  electric  shocks  which 
form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  dis- 
order, occur  very  frequently,  as  often  as 
thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  times  in  the 
minute,  and  they  are  often,  if  not  always, 
accompanied  by  feelings  of  pain,  tingling, 
or  cramp  in  trie  same  parts,  by  vertigo, 
and  by  humming  or  singmg  sounds  in  the 
ears.  At  first  the  digestive  organs  are 
but  little  affected,  but  after  a  time  the 
appetite  fails,  and  gaslralgia  and  frequent 
vomiting  add  to  the  distress.  Fever, 
indeed,  is  not  seldom  present.  The  mean 
duration  of  the  disease  is  from  forty  to 
seventy  days,  if  we  except  a  few^  acute 
cases  in  which  death  happened  in  a  few 
days  with  urgent  cerebral  symptoms. 

Electric  chorea  was  the  name  chosen 
for  this  disease  by  Dr.  Dubini ;  U/phvs 
conmlmvo-certhralis  was  the  name  selected 
by  Dr.  Frua,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Dubini's 
in  the  great  hospital  in  Milan,  who  saw 
many  cases,  and  whose  description  of  the 
disease  immediately  followed  that  of  this 
last-named  physician  ;  and  myelitis  cmivtd- 
mva  was  the  name  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
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Proteus  of  diseases,  and  many  strange 
maladies  have  to  be  passed  in  review 
before  the  descriptioa  of  all  its  various 
forms  is  complete. 

The  disease  to  which  the  name  of  St. 
Vitits'g  dance  was  originally  given  was  of 
an  epidemic  character.    It  broke  out  at 
Strasburg  in  1418,  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  black  death.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  fresh 
oatbreak  of  a  dancing  epidemic  called  the 
dance  of  St.  John,  which  made  its  appear- 
atuK  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  summer  of 
1374,  and  then  spread  like  wildfire  over 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  the  countries 
to  the    northwest.     This  dance  of  8t. 
John  appears  to  have  been  characterized 
chiefly  by  paroxysms  of  extravagant  danc- 
ing and  leaping  and  howling  and  scream- 
ing.   In  some  cases  the  head  was  filled 
■vrith  ecstatic  visions  in  which  St.  John 
was  a  prominent  object ;  in  others  the 
most  frantic  excitement  was  produced  by 
certain  sights  or  sounds.     Sometimes  the 
dancing  movements  were  ushered  in  by 
symptoms  of  an  epileptiform  character: 
Qgually  they  were  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  distressing  flatulency : 
almost  always  they  were  carried  on  until 
they  came  to  an  end  from  sheer  want  of 
strength.     For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
society  was  disorganized  by  persons  suf- 
fering from  this  demoniacal  disorder,  and 
by  rogues  who  simulated  it  for  sinister 
purposes.    Dr.  Hecker  tells  us  that  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  always 
held  as  a  day  of  wild  revelry  ;  and  that  at 
the  time  when  this  strange  malady  made 
its  appearance,  the  Oernians  were  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  up  with   this   Christian 
ceremonial  an  ancient  pagan  usage — the 
kindling  of  the  "nodfyr."    It  was  the 
custom  on  these  occasions  to  leap  through 
the  flames  of  this  fire,  and  to  consider 
that  a  year's  immunity  from  the  disease 
was  gained  in  this  way ;  and  in  this  leap- 
ing run  mad.  Dr.  Hecker  thinks,  we  have 
the  origin  of  the  dance  of  St.  John. 

In  its  main  characteristics  the  dance  of 
8t.  Vitus  does  not  appear  to  have  differed 
from  the  dance  of  St.  John.  The  differ- 
ence of  name  was  owing  to  this — that  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Strasburg,  the  sufferers,  real  or  pretended, 
were  so  numerous  that  the  city  authorities 
dirided  them  into  companies,  and  appoint- 
ed persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct 
them  to  the  chapels  of  St.  Vitus  near 
Zabem and  Botenstein,  as  well  as  topro- 
tect  and  restrain  them  by  the  way.  ITicy 
were  taken  to  these  chapels  in  consequence 
of  a  legend,  invented  conveniently  for  the 
occasion,  which  represented  that  this  St. 
Titus,  when  suffering  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian,  A.  D.  303,  had,  In  answer  to 
prayer,  received  power  to  protect  ftom 
the  dancing  mania  all  those  who  oteerved 
the  day  of  nig  commemoration  and  fasted 
upon  its  eve.    At  any  rate  to  the  shrine 


of  St.  Vitus  these  people  went,  and  there 
priests  were  ready  to  sing  musses,  and  to 
perform  other  services  fitted  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  thus  the  name  of  the  disorder 
became  changed  fh>m  the  dance  of  St. 
John  into  the  dance  of  St.  Vitus. 

Attention  was  first  prominently  directed 
to  these  two  dances,  at  the  times  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
known  a  long  time  previously. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  change  had  taken  place  by  which 
these  disorders  had  become  less  unlike 
disorders  which  are  now  classed  under 
the  head  of  chorea.  This  is  evident  from 
the  description  given  by  Paracelsus  and 
other  competent  observers.  At  this  time 
these  maladies  were  characterized  by  Ite- 
quent  fits  of  hysterical  laughing  or  cry- 
ing, by  odd  movements,  and  now  and 
then  by  fits  of  dancing,  but  not  by  the 
howling  or  screaming  or  mental  delusions 
or  distressing  flatulency  of  former  days. 
In  some  instances,  also,  the  propensity  to 
dance  was  not  irresistible.  Still,  now 
and  then  the  disorders  in  question  ap- 
peared in  their  old  form,  and  Dr.  Hecker 
tells  us  that  so  late  as  1623  some  women 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  yearly  visit 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ulm,  in  order  that  a  dance  at  the 
altar  there  might  save  them  from  dancing 
elsewhere  against  their  will,  until  the 
same  time  next  year. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
dance  of  St.  Vitus,  a  dancing  malady, 
called  tarantism,  appeared  at  Apuleia,  and 
spread  from  thence  with  great  rapidity 
over  the  rest  of  Italy.  This  malady  was 
attributed  to  the  bite  of  a  tarantula,  or 
ground-spider,  common  in  the  country; 
out  it  is  more  probable  that  undue  fears 
as  to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  bite — 
fears  arising  easily  in  the  gloomy  and  de- 
spondent temper  of  the  times — had  more 
to  do  in  causing  the  malady  than  the  bite 
itself.  Those  who  were  bitten  remained 
dejected  and  stupefied,  or  else,  becoming 
greatly  excited,  went  about  laughing, 
singing,  or  dancing.  In  any  case,  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  restrain  themselves 
if  acted  upon  by  music  of  a  certain  kind. 
A  bacchantic  luror  was  excited  by  the 
first  notes,  and  as  the  performance  went 
on  they  would  dance,  and  leap,  and  shout, 
and  scream,  until  they  fell  down  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  Some  colors  appear 
to  have  excited  them,  others  to  have 
calmed  them.  Some  had  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  rush  into  the  sea;  many  were 
carried  away  by  strong  sensual  passions 
into  deplorable  excesses.  Some,  again, 
were  tormented  by  the  flatulent  distress 
which  was  a  symptom  in  the  dance  of  St. 
John.  In  this  malady,  music  was  looked 
upon  as  the  only  remedy,  and  the  country 
everywhere   resounded  with  the   merry 
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notes  of  the  tarantella.  Tlie  favorite  iu* 
strumeuts  were  the  shepherd's  pipe  and 
the  Turkish  drum.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  poison  of  the  tarantula  was  diffused 
over  the  system  bv  the  exercise  of  the 
dancing,  and  expelled  along  with  the  per- 
spiration. It  was  customary  for  nume- 
rous bands  of  musicians  to  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  during  tho 
summer  months,  and  the  seasons  of  danc- 
ing at  the  different  places  were  called 
"the  women's  little  carnival,"  "cama- 
valetto  delle  donne,"  for  it  was  the 
women,  more  especially,  who  conducted 
the  arrangements,  and  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses. Tarantism  continued  in  Italy 
long  after  the  dance  of  St.  Vitus  had  died 
out  in  Germany ;  indeed,  the  epidemic 
can  scarcelv  be  said  to  have  been  at  its 
height  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  would  seem  also  that  the  tigritier  or 
dancing  mania  of  Abyssinia,  a  malad}' 
occurring  most  fl%quently  in  the  Ti;;re 
country,  is,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike 
the  ancient  dances  of  St.  Vitus  and  St. 
John.  Beginning  with  violent  fever,  this 
malady  soon  turns  to  a  lingering  sickness, 
in  which  the  patient  becomes  reduced  to 
the  last  degree  of  emaciation  and  ex- 
haustion. This  sickness  may  continue 
for  months,  and  end  in  death  if  the  pro- 
per cure  be  not  sought  after.  The  first 
cure,  which  is  also  the  cheapest,  is  one  in 
which  a  priest  ministers.  It  is  a  kind  of 
water  cure,  with  a  blessing  superadded. 
If  this  fiiil,  the  aid  of  mui-ic  is  appealed 
to,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  a  pro- 
longed performance.  The  place  chosen 
generally  is  the  market-place.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  music  the  patient  soon 
bestirs  herself,  and  begins  to  leap  and 
dance  in  the  maddest  manner  possible, 
and,  having  begun,  she  goes  on  in  the 
same  way  until  the  day  is  nearly,  and  the 
musicians  altogether,  spent,  and  then  she 
starts  off,  and  runs  until  her  legs  refuse  to 
carry  her  any  further.  Then  a  yoimg 
man  who  has  followed  her  fires  a  gun  over 
her  head,  and,  striking  her  on  the  back 
with  the  flat  of  a  broad  knife,  asks  her 
name,  when,  if  cured  (she  had  never  ut- 
tered this  name  during  her  strange  ill- 
ness), she  repeats  her  Christian  name. 
After  this  she  is  re-baptized,  and  consid- 
ered convalescent.  The  account  of  this 
extraordinary  affection  is  by  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Pearce  who  lived  nine  years  in 
Abyssinia,  who  saw  what  he  describes, 
taxn  who  nublinhed  the  ntnrv  about  thirtv 


France,  and  the  victims  of  "leaping 
ague,"  who  some  time  ago  startled  and 
shocked  the  grave  people  of  Scotland. 
These  latter  enthusiasts  complained  of 
pains  in  the  head  and  elsewhere,  and  soon 
afterwards  they  began  to  suffer  at  certain 
periods  from  fits  or  convulsion  and  fits  of 
dancing.  At  these  times  they  acted  in 
the  maddest  way,  distorting  their  bodies, 
springing  to  a  surprising  height,  or  run- 
ning with  amazing  velocity  until  they  fell 
down  exhausted.  When  confined  in  cot- 
tages, a  favorite  practice  was  to  leap  up 
and  swing  about  among  the  beams  sup- 
porting the  roof.  The  effects  of  music  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  tested. 

The  time  for  a  general  visitation  of 
maladies  such  as  these  would  appear  to 
have  passed  by,  at  least  in  this  country  ; 
but  there  are  still  to  be  met  with,  now 
and  then,  isolated  cases  which  have  some 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  same  category 
—cases  distinguished  by  involuntarj'  leap- 
ing, turning,  or  rushing  backwards,  for- 
wards, or  sideways.  One  of  these,  often 
quoted  before,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood ;  and  this,  with  two  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation,  may 
serve  as  illustrations. 

Mr.  Kinder  Wood 's  patient  was  a  young 
married  woman  who  had  suffered  for 
some  time  from  headache,  nausea,  quick 
involuntary  movement  of  her  evelids,  and 
various  contortions  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk.  The  paroxysms  themselves  were 
not  always  of  the  same  kind.  At  one 
time  she  would  be  violently  and  rapidly 
hurled  from  side  to  side  of  the  chair  in 
which  she  might  happen  to  be  sitting,  or 
else,  suddenly  gaining  her  feet,  she  would 
go  on  jumping  or  stamping  for  a  while,  or 
she  would  rush  round  and  round  the  room 
and  rap  with  her  band  each  article  of 
furniture  that  lay  in  her  course.  Or  she 
would  spring  aloft  many  times  in  succes- 
sion, and  strike  the  ceiling  with  the  palm 
of  her  hand,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  some  nails  and  hooks  which 
had  done  her  an  injury.  Or  she  would 
dance  upon  one  leg,  with  the  foot  of  the 
other  leg  in  her  hand.  These  movements 
always  began  in  the  fingers,  and  the  legs 
were  not  affected  until  the  arms  and 
trunk  had  been  first  seized  upon.  No- 
ticing a  rhythmical  order  in  some  of  her 
movements,  as  if  they  were  obedient  to 
the  memory  of  some  tune,  a  drum  and 
fife  were  procured,  and  the  result  of  play- 
ing upon  these  instruments  was,  that  she 
immndintelv  danced  un  to  the  miiflicinnR 
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&irly  be  said  to  have  been  stopped  and 
cured  in  this  way.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  drum  aud  the  fife  were  alike  found 
to  have  lost  the  power  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  when  the  dancing  recurred. 
These  strange  paroxysms  were  generally 
accompanied  by  some  headache  and  nau- 
sea, and  followed  by  a  feelinz  of  great 
weakness  and  exiiaustiou,  but  tlie  patient 
was  always  able  to  go  about  her  household 
duties  in  the  interval. 

A  young  lady,  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered 
for  about   three   years  from  a   choreic 

Eractice  of  "making  &ces,"  and  bobbing 
er  head  forwards  In  a  curious  manner, 
was  the  patient  in  one  of  my  cases.  About 
thr^e  weeks  before  the  date  of  my  first 
visit  (24th  June,  1857)  she  suddenly  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  the  paroxysms  which 
have  now  to  be  described,  and  a  few 
months  previously  she  had  suffered  for 
some  weeks  in  a  similar  manner.  In  one 
of  these  paroxysms  she  would  sink  or  rise 
into  a  sitting  posture,  with  her  legs  folded 
under  her,  and  then  her  head  would  be 
agitated  by  a  violent,  alternating,  semi- 
rotatory  movement,  until  the  hair  would 
stream  out  horizontally  on  all  sides,  like 
the  strands  of  a  mop  when  twirled  over 
the  side  of  a  vessel  Then  followed  a 
movement  in  which  the  whole  body  was 
thrown  round  and  round  by  a  succession 
of  rapid  vaults.  In  making  these  vaults, 
the  hands  were  placed  upon  the  floor  or 
bed,  and  the  arms  used  as  a  kind  of  leap- 
ing-pole ;  and  except  at  the  instant  of 
swinging  round,  when  the  feet  and  legs 
were  thrown  horizontally  outwards,  the 
half-sitting,  half-kneeling  posture  was 
never  abandoned.  The  movements  of 
alternating  semi-rotation  of  the  head,  and 
of  circumvolution  of  the  whole  body,  oc- 
curred separately  and  without  any  order, 
and  lasted  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  At  their  worst  the  paroxysms 
were  only  separated  by  short  intervals  ; 
and  it  is  diflScuIt  to  say  whether  the  move- 
ments themselves  or  the  state  which  fol- 
lowed— a  state  in  which  the  patient  lay 
panting,  dripping  with  sweat,  and  ex- 
hausted to  the  hist  degree — were  most 
distressing  to  witness.  Paroxysms  such 
as  these  occurred  several  times  a  dav  dur- 
ing the  first  fortnight  of  my  attendance, 
and  then  ceased  suddenly.  After  this  the 
patient  rapidly  improved  in  general  health, 
and  the  choreic  twitching  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  the  bobbtnin  of  the  bead 
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turning,  the  patient  would  at  times  make 
a  succession  of  leaps  in  a  straight  line,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  run  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  rushing  out  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed  ;  and  now  and  then,  after  fall- 
ing back  exhausted  at  the  end  of  such  a 
paroxysm,  she  would  roll  over  and  over 
sideways  for  three  or  four  times.  During 
these  strange  attacks  there  was  not  the 
least  trace  of  stupor,  and  she  would  often 
complain  of  pains  in  her  head,  or  of  being 
excessively  tired  even  while  the  muscular 
disturbance  was  at  its  height.  In  some 
instances  after  the  relapse,  however,  her 
mind  was  in  a  rapt  or  entranced  state, 
and  now  and  then  words  escaped  which 
showed  that  she  was  absorbed  by  some 
alarming  dream  or  vision.  At  those 
times  the  eyes  had  a  fixed  stare,  and  the 
cheeks  were  somewhat  flushed.  After 
the  paroxysm  she  would  be  for  some  time 
in  an  Intensely  nervous  and  excital)le 
state,  startine  at  the  slightest  noise  or  the 
gentlest  touch,  and  now  and  then  bobbing 
her  head  with  much  violence ;  or  if  the 
mind  had  been  entranced  while  the  move- 
ments were  going  on,  this  state  would 
continue  for  some  time,  and  then  pass  off 
with  a  succession  of  sighs.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  first  moment  of  rest  was  occupied 
in  complaining  of  the  feeling  of  headache 
and  fatigue  from  which  she  suffered.  In 
the  intervals,  the  patient  was  nervous 
and  excitable,  but  in  every  respect  an 
acute,  clever,  accomplished,  amiable  girl. 
At  these  times  her  principal  complaint 
was  of  a  dull  pain  across  the  top  of  the 
head,  or  of  a  feeling  of  tingling  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  In  this  case,  the  pulse 
was  quick  and  weak,  the  hands  and  feet 
were  habitually  cold,  chilblains  were 
scarcely  absent  in  summer,  aneemic  sounds 
were  audible  in  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels, the  appetite  was  very  defective,  and 
the  digestion  sluggish.  There  were  no 
worms  or  any  other  evidence  of  derange- 
ment in  the  alimentary  canal  beyond  a 
slight  disposition  to  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  abdomen.  Nor  was  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  uterine  derangement ; 
indeed,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  patient 
was  a  mere  child.  Kecovery  was  tedious, 
and  more  than  once  interrupted  by  a  re- 
lapse, but  it  was  complete  in  the  end  ;  so 
complete  that  there  was  no  relapse  when 
menstruation  was  established  about  twelve 
months  later. 
The  next  case  is  that  of  a  young  gentle- 
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tossinga  out  of  the  right  leg ;  in  the  next 
place,  he  had  attacks  of  shuddering,  which 
were  so  violent  as  to  shake  tilings  out  of 
his  liaud,  or  to  pitch  him  IxMiil^  out  of  the 
chair  in  which  he  might  be  sittmg.  or  even 
out  of  the  bed  inwhicli  he  might  belying; 
in  the  third  place,  he  liad  what  he  called 
a  "  fit  of  turning."  He  had  scarcely  told 
me  this  story,  when,  after  two  or  tliree 
shudders,  as  if  a  shock  of  electricity  had 
hecn  passed  through  him,  he  ect  up  from 
the  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  be- 

fan  to  turn  slowly  on  his  heels  upon  the 
earthrug.  He  turned  round  and  round 
in  this  way  perhaps  twenty  times  and 
then  sat  down.  Before  getting  up  from 
the  chair  he  told  me  not  to  be  surprised  at 
what  I  saw,  and  begged  me  not  to  attempt 
to  stop  him.  He  said,  moreover,  tlut  tlie 
impulse  to  turn  was  not  altogether  irre- 
sistible, but  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  successfully  without  being  much 
agitated  afterwards.  Tliis  gentleman  had 
gained  honors  at  college,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  his  mental  powers 
were  at  all  impaired.  He  had  suffered  for 
some  time  from  vertigo,  and  now  and  then 
from  headache,  but  never  distressingly  so. 
His  pulse  was  60,  and  weak,  and  during 
one  of  the  paroxysms  which  I  have  de- 
scribed it  fell  full  10  beats,  and  became 
much  weaker.  I  noticed,  also,  that  the 
brcathinss  were  slow  and  embarrassed,  and 
that  he  drew  several  long  breaths  in  suc- 
cession as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  was  over. 
It  is  also  customary  to  regard  as  varie- 
ties of  Chorea  those  distressing  and  not 
very  uncommon  cases  in  which  the  head 
is  affected  by  semirotatory,  oscillatory, 
bowing,  or  bobbing  movements.  These 
movements  are  very  varied  in  character 
and  degree :  they  may  be  combined  in 
various  ways  |  and  not  unfrequently  one 
kind  chauTCS  mto  another  in  no  very  regu- 
lar or  intelligible  order.  The  contractions 
giving  rise  to  these  movements  may  take 
place  suddenly  or  gradually ;  vi-ry  often 
they  recur  with  monotonous  regularity  so 
long  as  the  patient  is  awake  ;  in  some  in- 
stances they  may  now  and  then  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
will,  or  by  holding  the  head  firmly  between 
the  hands :  not  unfrequently  they  are  ac- 
companied by  muscular  contractions  else- 
where, especially  when  the  patient  begins 
to  be  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  and  annoy- 
ance, and  in  some  degree  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing also,  for,  after  a  time,  the  muscles 
afrected  become  very  sore,  especially  about 
their  insertions,  and  the  contraction  is  at- 


ings,  and  other  movements,  which  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  tics-»ion-<loulou- 
reux.  Nay,  even  stammering,  stuttering, 
giggling,  sneezing,  and  some  forms  of  hys- 
terical coughing,  are  not  excluded,  nor 
yet  the  convulsive  shakings  which  are 
often  seen  in  certain  paralyzed  parts,  or 
the  jerks  and  starts  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently met  with  in  connection  with  epi- 
lepsy. In  fact,  the  term  Chorea  is  of  the 
widest  and  loosest  significance;  for  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  made 
to  include  every  form  of  disorderly  in- 
voluntary movement,  partial  or  general, 
which  has  not  altogether  the  specific  cha- 
racters of  tremor  proper,  or  convulsion 
proper,  or  spasm  proper. 

3.  Pathology. — During  the  last  two 
years  Drs.  Hughlings  Jackson,  Broad  bent, 
Tuckwell,  Ogle,  Barnes,  and  others,  have 
done  much  to  elucidate  the  pathology  of 
chorea ;  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Kirkes, 
made  four  or  five  years  previously,  serving 
as  the  starting-point  to  these  new  in- 
quiries. 

Dr.  Kirkes  was  of  opinion  that  "Chorea 
is  the  result  of  irritation  produced  in  the 
nerve-centres  by  fine  molecular  particles 
of  fibrin  which  are  set  free  from  an  in- 
flamed endocardium,  and  washed  by  the 
blood  into  the  cavities  of  these  centres ;'' 
but  he  did  not  venture  to  fix  upon  the 
precise  seat  of  the  mischief  thus  done  in 
these  centres.  He  merely  pointed  to  the 
vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart 
which  he  believed  to  be  constantly  present 
in  fatal  cases  of  Chorea,  and  to  the  signs 
of  heart  disease  during  life  in  these  and 
other  cases,  and  drew  his  conclusions. 

Adopting  this  theory  of  embolism,  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  goes  further  than  Dr. 
Kirkes  had  done,  and  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  plugging  of  the  vessels,  which  he 
regards  as  the  cause  of  Chorea,  is  in  the 
nerve-tissue  forming  the  convolutions  near 
the  corpus  striatum — a  part  supplied  by 
branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery ; 
and  that  the  tissue  is  thereby  not  de- 
stroyed, but  rendered  unstable  from  under- 
nutrition resulting  from  a  diminished  sup- 
ply of  blood.  And,  without  doubt,  the 
clinical  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  this 
view  is  very  cogent.  Taking  Chorea  of 
one  side  of  the  body,  hemichorea,  as  the 
simplest  form  of  Chorea,  and  putting  it 
side  by  side  with  hemiplegia,  the  result  of 
embolism,  good  reason  is  found  for  believ- 
ing that  the  disorder  of  movement  and 
the  palsy  both  point  to  the  region  of  the 

I  onmiifl  striatum  as  the  RPAt  of  mischief. 
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the  speech  is  senerally  very  much  affected. 
Again,  hemichorea  is  always  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with,  and  sometimes  ends  in, 
hemiplegia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
hemiplegia  from  various  causes  is  not  un- 
frequentiy  attended  by  chorea,  or  move- 
ments of  some  Icind  or  otlier.  The  fact 
that  the  face  is  involved  in  chorea  shows 
that  the  seat  of  the  disorder  must  be  above 
the  spinal  cord.  The  facts  which  have 
been  instanced  point  to  the  convolutions 
near  the  corpus  striatum,  rather  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  brain,  as  the  part 
affected.  In  this  way  Dr.  Jackson  rea- 
sons, and  reasons  to  good  purpose ;  for 
most  assuredly  the  difficulties  which  beset 
any  attempt  to  localize  the  choreic  lesion 
•in  the  nerve-centres  are  not  a  little  simpli- 
fied by  thus  insisting  upon  the  clinical 
relations  between  hemichorea  and  hemi- 
plegia, as  a  ground  for  l)elieving  that  the 
region  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  the  part 
aTOCted  in  both  disorders. 

Dr.  Broadbent  also  accepts  the  same 
doctrine  of  embolism  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and,  not  knowing  that  any  one  had 
gone  before  him,  traveb  by  the  same  way 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  which  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  had  arrived  at  only 
just  before.  He  is,  however,  inclined  to 
localize  the  seat  of  the  cerebral  mischief 
in  chorea  in,  rather  than  near,  the  sen- 
sori-motor  ganglia,  and  he  looks  upon 
embolism  of  the  fine  vessels  of  these  gan- 
glia only  as  the  chief  cause  of  Chorea.  As 
with  paralysis,  so  with  Chorea,  he  believes 
that  the  symptoms  point  to  the  seat  of  the 
mischief,  not  to  its  nature ;  and  that,  be- 
sides embolism,  hemorrhage,  softening, 
irritation,  and  other  causes,  may  figure 
among  the  causes  of  Chorea ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  mischief  causing  Chorea 
and  that  causing  paralysis  being  this — 
that  in  the  one  case  it  is  impairment  of 
function  only,  and  in  the  other  case  abo- 
lition of  function — a  view  which  is  also 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson. 
In  addition  to  embolism  as  a  cause  of 
Chorea,  Dr.  Broadbent  instances  local 
innutrition,  reflex  action  from  peripheral 
irritation,  and  direct  action  upon  the  sen- 
Bori-motor  ganglia,  from  shock,  &c.  He 
shifts  his  ground,  in  fact,  considerably, 
from  embolism  as  a  cause,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  refers  to  the  discovery  by 
Dr.  Bastian  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
delirium  of  febrile  diseases  in  embolism 
by  altered  and  cohering  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, as  bringing  some  of  the  causes 
which  might  be  referred  vaguely  to  local 
innutrition  or  blood  disease  within  the 
category,  of  the  cases  caused  by  embolism. 


Dr.  Ogle  reports  sixteen  cases  of  fatal 
Chorea  occurring  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
since  1841,  and  all  taken  from  the  hospital 
books.  In  ten  of  these,  fibrinous  bands 
were  present  on  the  cardiac  valves ;  and 
in  eight  of  these  ten,  their  seat  was  on 
the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  valves. 
In  another  case  also,  not  included  in 
these  ten,  the  carotid  artery  was  plugged 
up.  Dr.  Tuckwell  has  witnessed  five  fatal 
cases,  in  all  of  which  the  valves  of  the 
heart  were  affected  in  the  same  way — a 
way  so  constant  as  to  lead  him  to  speak 
of  hearts  thus  altered  as  choreic  hearts, 
the  peculiarity  being  in  the  presence  on 
the  auricular  aspect  of  the  mitral  valves, 
along  the  free  margin  of  each  cusp,  of  a 
line  of  numerous,  bright,  clustering, 
warty  vegetations,  some  as  large  as  a 
pin's  head,  others  so  minute  as  to  be  just 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  only  in  a 
certain  light,  but  shining  like  little  white 
beads  when  slightly  magnified,  which 
bodies  might  be  easily  detached  by  lightlv 
brushing  the  part  with  a  camel-hair  brush 
or  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  some  of 
which  had  been  detached,  and  were  cling- 
ing to  the  chordee  tendineee  of  the  valve, 
ready  to  pass  into  the  circulation  at  the 
next  contraction  of  the  heart.  In  order 
to  find  these  evidences  of  valvular  dis- 
ease, as  Dr.  Tuckwell  points  out,  it  is  not 
enough  to  open  the  heart  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  look  at  the  mitral  valve  from 
below:  for,  looked  at  in  this  way,  the 
valve  may  appear  quite  healthy.  It  is 
necessary  to  slit  up  the  left  auricle  and 
look  at  the  valve  from  above;  and  be- 
cause this  is  not  always  done,  no  doubt 
the  disease  has  been*  often  overlooked 
when  it  only  wanted  looking  for  to  be  de- 
tected. [Ihr.  Dickinson  has  reported  au- 
topsies of  22  cases  of  fatal  Chorea,  in  17 
of  which  recent  vegetations  were  found 
on  one  or  more  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 
-H.] 

The  appearances  met  with,  after  death, 
in  the  nervous  system,  are  more  difficult 
to  explain  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  already  said.  In  a  few  instances 
only  do  they  tend  to  confirm  the  notion  of 
the  choreic  lesion  being  caused  by  embol- 
ism, and  localized  in  the  region  of  the 
sensori-motor  ganglia.  In  one  of  two 
fatal  cases,  of  which  Dr.  Tuckwell  gives 
the  details,  mania  was  the  most  promi- 
nent symptom  during  life,  and  the  post- 
mortem examination  discovered  an  exten- 
sive red  softening  of  the  convolutions — 
"a  consequence  of  embolism;"  and  in  the 
other,  in  which  there  was  no  mania  or  de- 
lirium, there  was  no  superficial  softening 
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and  optic  thalamus  lying,  as  it  were,  em- 
bedded iu  a  nest  of  softened  cerebral  mat- 
ter. Dr.  Tu(|kwell  also  cites  a  case  of 
embolic  hemiplegia,  with  choreic  move- 
ments supervening  upon  the  paralysis,  in 
which  the  same  parts  were  found  softened 
after  death. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  May,  1860,  a  girl, 
aged  19,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  under  Dr.  Burrows,  with 
complete  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side,  and 
a  loud  musical  systolic  munnur  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart.  The  diagnosis  made 
was  '  plugging  of  some  cerebral  vessel  by 
fibrin  detached  from  a  diseased  mitral 
valve. '  Within  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
of  her  admission,  while  the  paralysis  of 
the  left  side  was  steadily  improving,  the 
right  side  became  paralvzed,  and  both 
the  right  and  left  sides  became  affected 
with  well-marked  Chorea.  On  May  27, 
double  pneumonia,  involving  the  right 
more  than  the  left  lung,  came  on ;  and 
she  died  on  May  29.  The  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Harris, 
and  I  took  down  the  following  from  his 
dictation : — The  brain  was  found  healthy 
at  all  points  except  at  the  under  part  of 
the  middle  lobe  in  either  hemisphere, 
where  there  was  a  well-marked  x>a'tch  of 
softening,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
larger  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere. The  brain  tissue  at  the  softened 
part  had  a  reddish-yellow  tinge,  more 
marked  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 
The  middle  cerebral  artery,  on  either 
side,  at  about  its  third  division,  was 
found  obstructed,  at  an  angle  of  bifurca- 
tion, by  a  firm  fibrinous  deposit.  The 
heart  had  its  left  ventricle  hypertrophied, 
and  the  auricular  surfoce  of  its  mitral 
valve  studded  with  numerous  warty 
growths.  The  right  lung  was  partly  in 
the  first,  partly  in  the  second  stage  of 
pneumonia.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  was  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia. 
There  were  no  deposits  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  or  kidneys." 

Dr.  Bastian  also  refers  to  a  fatal  case  of 
bilateral  Chorea,  with  delirium,  of  which 
he  promises  to  give  the  details  presently, 
in  which  embolisms,  consisting  of  masses 
of  irregular  shape  and  size,  and  evidently 
made  up  of  an  agglomeration  of  white 
blood-corpuscles,  had  led  to  ruptures  and 
'  obliterations  of  small  vessels  throughout 
the  coi-pora  striata  and  the  course  of  the 
middle  cerebral  arteries  generally.  So  far 
the  appearances  in  the  nervous  system 
after  death  from  Chorea  agree  with  the 


the  ventricles,  slight  efAiBion  of  blood  be- 
neath the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  soft- 
ened brain ;  in  the  second,  arachnoid 
opaque,  brain  dark  and  soft  ;  in  the  third, 
pia  mater  watery,  cineritious  matter,  red, 
soft,  and  partially  adherent ;  in  the  fourth, 
brain  soft  and  vascular,  much  fluid  in 
ventricles  ;  in  the  fifth,  arachnoid  opaque 
in  parts,  cerebrum  vascular,  left  thalaiuus 
rather  soft ;  in  the  sixth,  dura  mater  ad- 
herent very  firmly  to  calvarium,  more 
opaque  than  natural,  cerebral  vessels 
turgid  ;  in  the  seventh,  blood  effused  into 
arachnoid,  fornix  and  edge  of  third  ven- 
tricle soft,  red,  and  tumid,  brain  softened. 
In  tlie  same  fourteen  cases,  the  spinal 
column  was  not  opened  in  six :  of  the 
remaining  eight,  the  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes were  quite  healthy  in  three,  and 
only  a  little  congested  in  one  ;  and  of  the 
four  others,  the  particulars  are  these : — 
In  the  first,  fresh  adhesions  of  the  arach- 
noid, gray  matter  dark ;  in  the  second, 
vessels  rather  large  and  numerous,  serous 
surfaces  opaque,  old  adhesions  of  the 
membranes,  especially  posteriorly ;  in  the 
third,  medulla  slightly  softened,  rachidian 
fluid  opaque,  yellow,  and  densely  coagu- 
lable  by  heat ;  in  the  fourth,  softening  of 
the  cord  opposite  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dorsal  verteorse.  Nor  is  the  information 
supplied  by  Dr.  Ogle  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to  less  vague,  for  the  sum  of  it  is 
only  this — that  the  brain  or  cord,  one  or 
both,  were  more  or  less  congested  in  six 
cases,  that  the  central  parts  of  the  brain 
:  were  much  softened  in  one,  and  that  the 
i  cord  was  softened  in  one  and  otherwise 
affected  in  another.  Very  possibly  a  dif- 
ferent result  might  have  been  arrived  at 
if  these  cases  had  been  examined  with 
special  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
sensori-motor  ganglia,  especially  if  more 
men  like  Dr.  Bastian  were  concerned  in 
the  investigation.  As  it  is,  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  &cts  of  morbid  an- 
atomy do  not  supply  much  support  to  the 
notion  that  the  choreic  lesion  is  caused  by 
embolism  and  localized  in  the  senson- 
motor  ganglia.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
facts  to  contradict  the  notion  tnat  the 
choreic  lesion  may  begin  in  the  sensori- 
motor ganglia ;  there  is  something  to  show 
that  all  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  may 
become  affected  in  the  end — the  cord  as 
well  as  the  brain.  No  doubt,  as  Dr. 
Beynolds  remarks,  the  symptoms  of  Cho- 
rea point  from,  rather  than  to,  the  cord. 
No  doubt  the  spasm  should  be  tonic  rather 
than  clonic,  as  it  is  in  Chorea^  if  the  cord 
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abo  that  a  particular  part  of  the  cord,  the 
posterior  columns,  is  especially  affected  in 
a  disease  which  agrees  with  Chorea  in  this, 
that  it  is  mark^  by  inco-ordination  of 
movemeut,  namely,  locomotor  ataxy. 

[The  order  of  succession  of  the  symp- 
toms in  some  cases,  where  Chorea  follows 
articular  rheumatism,  makes  it  not  im- 
probable that  a  subacute  rheumatic  me- 
ningitis may  occur,  bringing  on  the  attack 
of  Chorea  by  cerebro-spinal  irritation. 
More  acute  and  violent  manifestations  of 
cerebral  rheumatism  are,  although  un- 
common, familiar  to  most  physicians.— H.l 

Neither  do  the  teachings  of  experimental 
phjrsiolc^y  help  much  towards  exactly 
loailizin^  the  particular  mischief  which 
operates  in  the  exceptional  cases  of  Chorea. 
These  teachings  show  that  movements  of 
a  rotatory  character  may  originate  in 
various  parts  of  the  nervous  system — in 
the  thalami  optici,  corpora  quadrigemina, 
crura  cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  crura  cere- 
beUi,  in  certain  parts  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  also  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord ;  that  choreic  agitation 
may  be  caused  by  slicing  away  the  cere- 
bellum, and  by  puncturing  one  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  that  the  removal 
of  the  encephalon  in  front  of  the  thai- 
ami  optici  may  result  in  an  impulse  to 
go  forwards ;  and  that  a  deep  wound  in 
the  cerebellum  may  be  attended  by  an 
impulse  to  go  backward.  "The  parts 
injured,"  says  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  "seem 
to  be  quite  different  from  those  employed 
in  the  transmission  of  sensitive  impres- 
sions or  of  the  ideas  of  the  will  to  the 
muscles,  at  least  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  pons  Varolii.  They  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  two  organs,  per- 
haps three-fourths  of  the  first  one :  they 
are  placed  chiefly  in  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior columns  of  these  organs  :  they  seem 
to  contain  most  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
by  which,  directly,  or  through  a  reflex 
action,  they  may  act  on  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  they  can  give  rise 
io  spasm  on  the  sante  side  of  the  body — a 
&ct  which  shows  that  many  of  their  fibres 
do  not  decussate."  Moreover,  another 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  exjterimental 
physioli^gr  is,  that  rotatory  movements 
may  have  their  starting-point  in  a  neire 
at  a  distance  from  the  nervous  centres. 
Thus,  Dr.  BroT7n-S6quard  has  made  a 
rabbit  turn  or  roll  towards  the  injured 
side  by  puncturing  the  expansion  of  the 
auditory  nerve  within  the  ear  ;  and  M. 
Plourens  has  produced  similar  movements 
in  a  pigeon,  by  simply  tying  a  bandage 
over  one  of  its  eyes.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
centres  which  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  choreic  movements  may  be 
affected  from  a  distance  by  reflex  action. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
there  are  facts  without   number  wliich 


show  that  distant  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  are  continually  being  affected  by 
reflex  action,  anil  that  the  varied  conse- 
quences of  a  particular  injury  are  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  many  of 
them  to  be  reflex  phonomena.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  lack  of  instances  to  show  that 
any  part  of  the  nervous  system  may  act 
on  any  other  part,  and  the  exact  localiza- 
tion of  many  disorders  of  the  system  is  a 
difficult  if  not  hopeless  task,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  any  given  lesion  in  any  part 
may  be  attended  l)y  a  wide  range  of  symp- 
toms depending  upon  sympathetic  dis- 
order set  up  in  other  parts. 

At  first  sight  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  pathological  facts  which  have  been 
given,  favor  the  idea  that  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  one  or  both,  has 
to  do  with  the  production  of  Chorea ;  but 
a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  this  supposition.  It  is  plain,  in 
tact,  that  this  inflammation  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  Chorea,  for  in 
some  of  the  cases  there  are  no  traces  of 
inflammation.  This  inference  is  inevita- 
ble. Moreover,  the  clinical  history  of 
these  very  inflammations,  apart  from 
Chorea,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  for 
the  symptoms  of  these  inflammations  are 
not  those  of  Chorea.  There  are  also  on 
record  many  cases  in  which  inflammation 
in  other  parts,  as  in  the  lungs,  has  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  Chorea,  and  in 
which  the  choreic  symptoms  have  been 
suspended  during  the  innammation.  The 
case,  indeed,  is  one  which  seems  to  justify 
the  inference  that  the  Chorea  is  connect- 
ed, not  with  inflammation,  but  with  a 
state  which  may  issue  in  inflammation. 
The  case  is  one  m  which  all  seems  to  be 
explained  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  Cho- 
rea is  connected  with  irritation,  not  with 
inflammation — vnth  the  state,  that  is  to 
say,  which  precedes  inflammation  always, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  issue  in  in- 
flammation. In  this  way,  then,  the  cases 
which  have  been  given,  in  which  the 
traces  of  inflammation  are  absent  after 
death,  must  be  looked  upon  as  cases  in 
which  the  Chorea  proved  fatal  before  irri- 
tation issued  in  inflammation,  and  the 
cases  in  which  the  signs  of  inflammation 
were  present,  as  cases  in  which  before 
death  the  irritation  had  issued  in  inflam- 
mation. Nor  is  there  anything  contra- 
dictory to  this  conclusion  m  the  clinical 
history  of  the  cases  of  which  the  post- 
mortem appearances  were  those  of  inflam- 
mation, for  there  is  nothing  in  this  history 
to  show  that  this  inflammation  may  not 
have  occurred  very  shortly  before  death, 
and  that  the  true  choreic  symptoms  may 
not  have  disappeared  as  the  true  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

And,  certainly,  there  is  little  reason 
for  connecting  Chorea  with  fever.     On 
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the  contrary,  there  appear  to  be  good 
grounds  fur  believing  that  the  maxim  of 
Hippocrates  holds  good  here  as  in  other 
cases— /e&m  aaxdens  solvit  spasmos.  At 
any  rate,  there  are  many  cases  on  record 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  rheumatic  fever, 
or  some  other  fever,  being  developed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  Chorea,  and  in  which 
the  choreic  symptoms  have  been  sus- 
pended during  the  fever.  I  have  met 
with  seven  sucti  cases.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging, 
the  constant  rule  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Chorea  is  aggravated  in  the  initial  stage 
of  the  fever — that  is,  in  the  cold  stage,  or 
stage  of  irritation — and  suspended  more 
or  less  completely  when  the  stage  of  re- 
action, or  hot  sta^e,  is  established ;  and 
that,  in  relation  to  rheumatic  fever,  the 
place  of  Chorea  is  either  before  the  fever 
(often  a  long  time  before)  or  after  the  fever 
(often  a  long  time  after^. 

The  history  of  Chorea  in  relation  to  in- 
flammation and  fever,  indeed,  so  &r  as  I 
can  see,  would  seem  to  be  like  that  of  dis- 
orders which  are  more  or  less  akin  to 
Chorea— namely,  tremor,'  convulsion,  and 
spasm  in  their  various  forms.  For  what 
is  this  history?  In  an  attack  of  com- 
mon trembling,  the  circulation  is  greatly 
depressed,  and  the  pulse  does  not  recover 
itself  until  this  paroxysm  is  over ;  and  in 
paralysis  agitans  the  paleness  and  chilli- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
decided  relief  afforded  by  wine,  tell  a  sim- 
ilar story.  In  deUrium  tremens  the  cold 
perspirations,  the  quick  and  fluttering 
pulse,  the  moist  and  creamy  tongue,  are 
all  significant  facts.  The  initial  rigor  of 
fever,  moreover,  is  coincident  with  defec- 
tive surface-warmth,  miserable  pulse, 
sunken  countenance,  blueness  of  nails, 
cutis  anserina,  and  other  signs  of  vascular 
collapse,  and  subsultus  goes  along  with 
the  most  utter  prostration  of  the  powers 
of  the  circulation.  And  in  mercurial  tre- 
mor, an  inference  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  circulation  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  of  this  disorder  are 
not  unfrequently  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  gin  and  other  stimulants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  themselves  steady.  There 
even  appears  to  be  something  uncongenial 
between  tremor  and  an  excited  state  of 


brown,  not  moist  and  creamv — the  condi- 
tion is  one,  in  fact,  of  high  fever,  and  not 
one  which,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  is 
more  akin  to  collapse  than  to  high  fever. 
And  it  is  not  less  certainly  a  &ct,  that 
delirium  tremens  loses  its  characteristic 
trembling  if  acute  head-sj'mptoms  and 
high  fever  make  their  appearance  in  the 
course  of  the  disorder.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  pointing  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  the  initial  rigors  of  fever 
disappear  pari  passu  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vascular  reaction  of  the  hot 
stage,  and  that  they  return  in  the  form  of 
subsultus  when  the  state  of  reaction  has 
died  out,  and  the  patient  is  left  utterly 
prostrate  and  helpless. 

Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
spasm  is  associated  frequently  with  a  de- 
pressed state  of  circulation.  During  the 
attack  of  catalepsy,  the  appearance  of  the 
patient  is  very  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and 
it  may  even  be  necessary  to  apply  the  ear 
to  the  chest  to  know  of  a  certainty  that 
the  heart  continues  to  beat.  In  tetanus, 
as  all  are  agreed,  there  is  no  fever  ;  and 
in  the  tetanus  arising  from  strychnia,  as 
Dr.  Harley  has  shown,  one  effect  of  the 
poison  is  to  prevent  the  blood  from  be- 
coming properly  oxygenated.  In  cholera 
the  cramps  are  coincident  with  a  state  of 
almost  pulseless  collapse.  In  hydrophobia 
the  condition  of  the  circulation  is  as  far 
removed  from  feverish  excitement  as  in 
tetanus.  And,  certainly,  a  similar  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  cramp  in  the 
leg  and  elsewhere,  for  these  seizures  are 
met  with,  not  in  strong  persons,  but  in 
those  who  are  weakly,  and  especially  in 
those  who  are  elderly  as  well  as  weakly. 
Nay,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  spasm 
in  its  various  forms  is  antagonized  rather 
than  favored  by  an  excited  state  of  the 
circulation.  In  tetanus  it  appears  to  be 
the  rule  for  the  spasm  to  gain  ground  al- 
most in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  pulse  loses  its  true  power.  In 
hydrophobia  it  would  seem  as  if  the  same 
law  held  good,  for  on  analyzing  the  his- 
tories of  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
I  find  that  there  was  less  agitation,  less 
convulsion,  less  spasm,  where  the  circula- 
tion was  less  depressed  than  it  is  in  the 
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ciated  with  an  over-active  condition  of 
the  circulation.  In  the  fevers  of  infancy 
and  early  childhood,  especially  in  the  ex- 
anthematous  forms  or  these  disorders, 
convulsion  not  unfrequently  occupies  the 
place  which  belongs  to  rigor  in  the  fevers 
of  youth  and  riper  years.  It  occurs  in  the 
cold  stage  of  the  fever,  when  the  powers 
of  the  circulation  are  ^atly  depressed  in 
every  way ;  and  it  is  confined  to  this 
stage,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
are  certain  brain  and  kidney  complica- 
tions, when  it  may  also  take  the  place  of 
subsultus,  or  rather  of  death  itself,  for 
when  it  occurs  at  this  time  the  patient 
has  all  but  ceased  to  strive  in  the  "  struggle 
called  living."  Nay,  I  am  even  disposed 
to  think  that  there  is  something  altogether 
uncongenial  between  convulsion  and  the 
hot  stage  of  the  sympathetic  fever  con- 
nected with  inflammation,  for  it  is  a  fact 
not  unfrequently  verified  that  fits  of  com- 
mon epilepsy  are  often  suspended  for  the 
time  by  causes  which  give  rise  to  a  state 
of  sympathetic  fever  in  the  system.  For 
example,  I  can  call  to  mind  four  or  five 
cases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  high  sympa- 
thetic fever  was  set  up  by  a  burn  or  other 
injury  inflicted  during  a  fit,  and  in  which 
fits,  which  were  of  daily  occurrence  be- 
fore the  accident,  and  which  recurred  with 
the  same  degree  of  frequency  afterwards, 
were  altogether  suspended  so  long  as  the 
fever  continued.  !Nor  is  a  contrary  con- 
clusion to  be  deduced  ftom  the  history  of 
the  convulsion  connected  with  teethmg, 
with  worms,  or  with  any  other  condition 
in  which  what  is  called  "  morbid  irrita-  | 
hility"  is  the  prominent  characteristic;  i 
for  it  is  found,  not  only  that  fever  is  al- 
most entirely  foreign  to  the  state  of 
"morbid  irritability,"  but  also  that  con- 
vulsion, when  it  does  occur,  is  associated 
with  seasons  of  decided  vascular  depres- 
sion. In  a  word,  the  result  of  bed-side 
study  has  been  to  convince  me  that  the 
true  place  of  convulsion,  in  connection 
with  any  form  of  febrile  disorder,  is  in  the 
cold  stage  before  the  hot  stage,  or  in  the 
cold  stage  after  the  hot  stage,  and  not  in 
the  hot  stage  itself;  that,  in  feet,  there  is 
something  uncongenial  between  convul- 
sion and  an  excited  state  of  the  circula- 
tion. And  so  also  with  ordinary  epilepsy, 
the  general  history  of  the  disorder  appears 
to  be  that  the  convulsion  is  antagonized 


and  spasm  In  their  various  forms.  Nay 
more,  the  antagonism  between  chorea  and 
inflammation  or  fever  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
nothing  but  what  is  necessitated  by  the 
physiological  as  well  as  by  the  pathological 
history  of  muscular  contraction.  Buttliese 
are  topics  upon  which  I  may  not  dilate 
further  in  this  place,  and  I  therefore  bring 
my  remarks  under  the  present  head  to  a 
close,  by  simply  saying,  that  those  who  care 
to  know  more  of  what  I  think  on  this  sub- 
ject will  find  the  latest  statement  of  my 
views  in  a  book  about  to  be  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  Dynamics  of 
Nerve  and  Muscle." 

4.  Causes. — "  The  patients  who  suflfer 
from  Chorea,"  says  Dr.  Hillier,  "  are  very 
impressible  and  emotional,  and  very  liable 
to  derangements  of  the  nervous  system." 
Often  too,  as  in  the  case  which  has  been 
given  as  an  example  of  the  disease,  where 
there  were  fits  at  the  time  of  teething, 
they  have  suffered  from  some  other  de- 
cided disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
quite  as  frequently ;  as  also  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  in  question,  where  the  mother 
had  epilepsy  at  the  time  of  puberty,  an 
inherited  disposition  to  disoraer  of  the 
nervous  system  may  be  suspected.  Thus, 
out  of  48  cases  in  which  I  have  inquired 
into  the  family  and  personal  history  of 
the  patients,  I  find  27  cases  in  which 
father  or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister,  had 
been,  or  was,  subject  to  epilepsy,  pa- 
ralysis, apoplexy,  hysteria,  Chorea,  or  in- 
sanity ;  and  11  in  which  the  patient  had 
had  m&ntile  convulsionsj  Chorea,  or  epi- 
lepsy. As  iu  hysteria,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  sympathy  and  imitation  would 
figure  among  the  causes  of  Chorea  ;  but 
this  anticipation  does  not  appear  to  be 
borne  out  hy  the  &cts.  "The  disease," 
says  Dr.  Hillier,  "is  never  induced  by 
the  assemblage  of  several  choreic  patients 
in  a  ward  of  children,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  symptoms  are  in  any  way  aggra- 
vated by  mutual  association."  Fright, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  without  question  a 
frequent  cause  ;  it  is  distinctly  stated  to 
be  the  exciting  cause  in  31  out  of  56  cases 
collected  by  Dufosse  and  Bird,  in  34  out 
of  100  cases  reported  by  Hughes,  in  9  out 
of  31,  and  in  9  out  of  38,  related  by  Dr. 
Peacock  and  Dr.  Hillier  respectively. 
Still  it  is  certain  that  in  many  of  these 
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or  other.  Some  special  cause  of  {mtotion 
may  also  be  suspected  ia  some  cases,  as 
worms  in  the  intestines,  a  foetus  in  the 
uterus,  and  especially  unnatural  irritation 
of  the  sexual  organs  ;  but  here  a^in  the 
evidence  is  less  conclusive  than  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be.  One  or  two  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  choreic  symptoms  have 
ceaaed  almost  abruptly  on  the  expulsion 
of  a  tape-worm  by  a  vermifuge.  Chorea 
in  pregnancy  has  also  been  found  to  cease 
on  delivery.  Still  it  may  b»  questioned 
whether  Chorea  in  pregnancy  is  always 
true  Chorea,  and  whether  an  altered  state 
of  the  blood  rather  than  irritation  may 
not  be  the  true  cause  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  for  in  preg- 
nancv  there  is  a  hyperplastic  state  of  the 
blood  which  may  favor  embolism,  from 
the  direct  deposit  of  white  corpuscles  in 
the  minute  vessels,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Bastian,  if  not  by  the  floating  into 
these  vessels  of  minute  vegetotions  de- 
tached from  the  cardiac  valves.  In  6  out 
of  16  cases  of  fatal  Chorea  reported  by  Dr. 
Ode  there  were  "  proofs  of  congestion  and 
other  graver  lesions  of  the  genital  sys- 
tem ;"  and  most  certainly  I  have  in  not  a 
few  cases  found  reason  to  know  or  suspect 
the  existence  of  practices  which  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  such  congestion,  and 
give  rise  to  any  amount  of  irritation,  and 
this  too  in  cases  where  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient ^might  be  supposed  to  ^  a  sufficient 
contradiction  to  the  notion.  Again,  the 
causes  of  Chorea  and  rheumatism  would 
seem  to  be  closelv  allied,  if  not  identical. 
"  Chorea,"  says  Dr.  Tuckwell,  "  is  a  dis- 
ease which  is  common  among  the  poor 
and  ill-nourished,  rare  among  the  rich  and 
well-favored  ;  and  exactly  the  same  holds 
for  rheumatism."  Chorea  also  resembles 
rheumatism  in  being  more  common  in 
damp  and  cold  than  in  warm  and  dry  cli- 
mates. At  the  same  time,  season  does 
not  seem  to  influence  the  development  of 
Chorea  very  much.  Thus,  in  27  cases 
given  by  Dr.  Hillier,  IZ  occurred  in  the 
six  winter  months  and  14  in  the  six  sum- 
mer months — viz.,  2  in  January,  5  in  Feb- 
ruary, none  in  March,  3  in  April,  2  in 
May,  4  in  June,  2  in  Julv,  0  in  August,  2 
in  September,  1  in  Octooer,  3  in  Novem- 
ber, and  2  in  December. 

5.  Diagnosis. — In  a  well-marked  form. 
Chorea  cannot  well  be  confounded  with 
other  maladies.  It  does  not  even  suggest 
the  idea  of  hysteria,  and  therefore  there 
need  be  no  confusion  on  this  score.  Nor 
need  Chorea  be  confounded  with  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases  there 
is,  I  believe,  a  tendency  to  run  on  into 
one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
moment  of  transition  may  not  always  be 
easily  definable :  but,  as  a  rule,  the  acces- 


sion of  the  new  disease  will  be  indicated, 
not  by  the  aggravation,  but  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  choreic  symptoms  proper,  and 
the  substitution  for  them  of  delirium,  pain 
in  the  head,  convulsion,  paralysis,  numb- 
ness, pain  in  the  back  increased  by  move- 
ment, and  others,  in  groupings  which  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  their  true  mean- 
ing must  be.    I  have  seen  two  cases  <rf 
Chorea  in  children  which  ended  in  cere- 
bral meningitis,  and  in  which  the  choreic 
movements  ceased  when  convulsion  and 
delirium  made  their  appearance  ;  and  I 
have  seen  one  case  of  severe  Chorea  in  a 
youth  which  ended  in  inflammatory  dis- 
organization of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  in  which  the  choreic 
symptoms  did  not  continue  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  numbness,   paralysis, 
and  other  symptoms  of  myelitis.    Indeed, 
it  may  be  stated  broadly  that  the  symp- 
toms of  Chorea  are  not  the  symptoms  of 
acute  inflammatory  affections'of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of 
their  meninges.     Delirium  is  reckoned 
among  the  symptoms  of  acute  Chorea  in 
some  cases.    But   I  am  very  much  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  case  has  changed 
from  Chorea  to  some  other  disease  of  the 
brain,  not  always  inflammatory,  of  course, 
when  delirium  makes  its  appearance ;  and 
that  this  case  will  be  spoken  of,  not  as 
Chorea,  but  as  a  consequence  of  Chorea, 
when  more  is  known  of  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  when 
greater  exactness  of  nomenclature  is  at- 
tained  to.    Nor  need   Chorea  be   con- 
founded with  any  chronic  aflection  of  the 
membranes  or  substance  of  the  brain  or 
cord,  the  points  of  difierence  to  be  noted 
being  always  more  numerous  than  the 
points    of  resemblance.     In   locomotor 
ataxy   the    disorderly    movements    are 
mostly  in  the  legs,  and  in  these  parts 
only  when  attempts  are  made  to  stand  or 
walk  ;  whereas  in  Chorea  the  movements, 
which  are  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  though  aggravated  by  any  attempt 
to  use  the  will,  continue  at  all  times  with 
little  or  no  intermission  so  long  as  the  pa- 
tient is  awake.    In  Chorea  also  there  are 
none  of  the  severe  neuralgic  pains  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  locomotor  ataxy. 
Again,  Chorea  is  emphatically  what  loco- 
motor ataxy  is  not— a  disease  of  child- 
hood.   The  history  of  Chorea  is  also  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  that  of  the  jerks 
and  shocks  attending  epilepsy  and  paral- 
ysis agitans.     In  the  former  case  I  have 
sometimes  seen  movements  so  repeated, 
and  so  like  those  of  Chorea,  that  a  mis- 
take might  have  been  possible  if  the  fact 
of  the  fits  had  been  overlooked  ;  but  usu- 
ally the  movements  attending  epilepOTsre 
jerks  and  shocks,  separated  afterwards  by 
wide  intervals  and  extending  over  a  long 
period,  and  not  at  all  choreic  in  them- 
selves.   The  history  of  paralysis  agitans, 
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let  alone  the  a^e  of  the  patient,  is  suffl- 
dently  distinctive.  And  so  is  the  history 
of  those  cases  of  paralysis  complicated 
with  choreic  movements,  in  which  paral- 
jBis  is  the  primary  disorder,  and  which 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  local  paral- 
ysia  agitans;  for  this  history  points  to 
previous  brain  disease  in  a  wav  not  to  be 
mistaken,  and  to  a  time  of  lire  which  is 
in  itself  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
Chorea.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
confound  ordinary  Chorea  with  any  dis- 
order of  the  bain  or  cord,  acute  or  chronic, 
if  only  moderate  care  be  used  in  the  diag- 
nosis. And  this  is  all  that  need  be  said 
mider  this  head ;  for  with  respect  to  the 
exceptional  forms  of  Chorea,  general  or 
partial,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
ought  to  -be  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
Chorea  and  placed  with  hysteria,  or  re- 
ferred to  some  special  disease  or  disorder 
ci  the  brain  or  cord. 

6.  Prognosis. — The  natural  tendency 
of  Chorea  is,  without  doubt,  towards  re- 
covery. Sooner  or  later,  as  a  rule,  the 
patient  gets  well;  and  too  often,  as  it 
woold  seem,  the  treatment  deserves  very 
little  credit  for  this  result.  The  mean 
time  occupied  in  recovery,  according  to 
See,  is  69  days,  or  a  trifle  under  10  weeks; 
and  Dr.  Hillier,  basing  his  calculations  on 
30  cases  treated  by  himself,  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion,  the  longest  time  occu- 
pied by  these  cases  in  recovery  being  28 
weeks,  the  shortest  two  weeks,  and  the 
mean  10  weeks.  The  disposition  to  re- 
lapse is  considerable,  and  usually  primary 
attacks  are  more  protracted  than  relapses. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
per  cent,  according  to  S6e,  Chorea  takes 
an  acute  form,  and  is  rapidly  fatal.  Local 
chorea,  as  exhibited  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  at  least,  is  notoriously  obstinate ; 
and  instead  of  wearing  itself  out,  it  is 
more  likely  to  go  on  year  after  year  until 
tiie  patient  is  worn  out  by  it.  How  far 
the  occurrence  of  Chorea  implies  a  ten- 
dency to  other  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  to  epilepsy,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  fully  enters 
tained,  and  I  cannot  supply  an  answer 
from  actual  statistics.  But  this  I  mav 
»y — that  I  b&ve  frequently  met  with  epi- 
leptic patients  who  were  choreic  at  one 
period  of  their  life,  and  that  the  impres- 
sion left  on  my  mind  from  what  I  have 
seen  is,  that  the  chances  of  Chorea  being 
followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  some  other 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system  are  too 
much  made  light  of. 

7.  Treatment.— Ifothing  can  be  more 
perplexing  than  the  statements  made  by 
various  authorities  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  remedial  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
Chorea.  Few  voices,  it  is  true,  are  now 
raised  in  f^vor  of  the  old-fashioned  anti- 


phlogistic ways  of  treatment,  in  which 
bloodletting  and  purgatives  and  low  diet 
figured  so  conspicuously ;  but  beyond  this 
aU  that  is  uttered  seems  to  be  dictated  by 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  or  scepticism. 
Indeed,  so  little  unanimity  of  opinion  is 
there  respecting  the  treatment  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  Chorea,  that  the 
on^  course  is  for  each  one  to  glance  at 
the  principal  remedial  agents  recom- 
mended, to  weigh  the  statements  made 
respecting  them  as  well  as  he  can,  and  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding upon  his  own  course  of  action. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  considers  that  the 
most  suitable  medicine  in  cases  of  Chorea 
is,  as  a  rule,  some  preparation  of  iron; 
and  this  verdict  is  accepted  by  the  great 
majority  of  English  practitioners  in  medi- 
cine. Dr.  EUiotson  says  that  he  cured 
forty  cases  in  succession  by  the  use  of  full 
doses  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  time  spent 
in  the  cure  varying  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  I  have  not  used  iron  much  in  the 
treatment  of  Chorea,  and  I  have  not  seen 
it  used  to  any  great  extent  by  others. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  I  have  known 
a  person  using  this  agent  ^o  on  for  a  while 
with  it,  and  then  discontinue  its  use,  ap- 
parently as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
all  the  good  was  being  done  which  ought 
to  be  done.  Of  the  several  preparations 
of  iron  which  have  been  recommended,  I 
am  disposed  to  beUeve  most  in  the  syrup 
of  the  iodide,  the  use  of  which  was  first 
suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  I  have  certainly  seen  several 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  this  preparation 
seemed  to  be  followed  by  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  improvement;  but,  on  reflection, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  refer  this  change  for 
the  better  to  the  iron  altogether,  or  even 
to  the  iron  chiefly.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  iodine  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  credit,  to 
say  the  least ;  and  that  the  iodine  in  the 
doses  usually  given  is  stimulating  or  re- 
storative in  its  action  rather  than  altera- 
tive, in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  alterative.  I  fancy,  also, 
that  there  is  a  growing  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  iron  in  cases  of  Chorea,  and 
that  many  would  now  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  late  Dr.  Hughes,  who  says  only 
that  iron  has  been  administered  in  num- 
bers of  the  cases  of  Chorea  recorded  in 
his  admirable  report,  and  that  it  has 
"sometimes  succeeded  where  zinc  has  • 
felled." 

Zinc  is  given  very  largely  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Chorea.  In  the  cases  of  Chorea 
occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital,  the  late  Dr. 
Hughes  says  that  "  zinc  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  has  been  the  most  frequently 
employed  as  a  remedy,  and  has  generally 
been  most  successful ;"  and  forty-five  cures 
out  of  sixty-three  cases,  or  five  in  seven, 
are  credited  by  him  to  this  medicine.  Dr. 
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Barlow  says,  "  In  ordinary  cases,  the  ex- 
hibition of  purgatives  to  keep  tlie  bowels 
freely  open,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
doses  gradually  increased  from  a  grain  to 
even  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  or  even 
more,  will  effect  a  cure.  When,  however, 
the  sulphate  has  been  used  in  these  laree 
doses,  its  sudden  discontinuance  seems  to 
be  felt  by  the  system,  and  a  return  of  the 
symptoms  ensues.  The  best  rule,  there- 
fore, for  its  exhibition  is  as  follows: — "  the 
bowels  being  kept  open,  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  should  be  given  in  doses  commencing 
with  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  child  about  twelve  years  old  the 
quantity  should  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  grain  daily,  until  the  medicine 
causes  sickness,  or  there  is  an  obvious 
diminution  of  the  choreal  movements.  In 
the  former  case  the  dose  should  be  dimin- 
ished by  at  least  one-half,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  tolerance ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  be  a  marked  improve- 
ment, it  should  be  no  further  increased, 
but  continued  without  alteration  until 
either  the  improvement  ceases — in  which 
case  it  should  be  again  gradually  increased 
— or  the  disease  has  altogether  subsided. 
Whenever  the  latter  is  the  case,  we  ought 
to  diminish  the  dose  day  by  day,  rather 
than  discontinue  it  suddenly,  as  by  follow- 
ing the  latter  course  we  have  less  reason 
to  dread  a  relapse."  In  continuation  of 
these  remarks.  Dr.  Barlow  adds,  "In 
some  cases,  however,  especially  those  in 
which  thei-e  is  considerable  anaemia,  the 
iron  seems  to  have  more  control  over  the 
di8ea.se  than  has  the  zinc,  though  these 
cases  are  rather  exceptionable  ones. ' '  The 
late  Dr.  Bright  tells  us  that  he  found  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  answer  where  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  had  failed,  and  that  where 
iron  succeeds,  there  the  zinc  had  done  no 
good  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who  re- 
peats this  statement  of  Dr.  Bright,  leaves 
us  to  infer  that  these  words  express  his 
own  experience  in  the  matter. 

Arsenic  is  another  favorite  medicine  in 
the  treatment  of  Chorea,  especially  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Thomas  Mar- 
ten was  the  first  to  recommend  itj  now 
sixty  years  ago ;  and  since  his  time  it  has 
been  very  extensively  used.  Dr.  Bom- 
berg,  speaking  of  the  various  remedies 
recommended,  and  alone  deserving  confi- 
dence as  capable  of  arresting  the  disease 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  says,  "  The  fore- 
most among  those  an  experience  of  seve- 
ral years  has  taught  me  to  be  arsenic." 
Dr.  Begbie  also  writes,  "In  an  experi- 
ence of  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  never 

Imnvm  fl.r«>nir>  fail."     N'or  tvnnlrl  it  hft  sti. 


mineral  upon  the  system  are  observable, 
and  then  he  suspends  the  treatment  for  a 
while.  He  goes  on  with  the  medicine, 
that  is  to  say,  until  he  is  warned  to  stop 
by  itching  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  by 
redness  of  the  conjunctivse,  by  a  white, 
silvery  appearance  of  the  tongue  seldom 
accompanied  by  tenderness,  and  by  nau- 
sea and  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. I  have  often  used  arsenic  in  the 
treatment  of  Chorea,  and  I  have  great 
&ith  in  its  efficacy  as  a  medicine  in  the 
malady.  At  the  same  time  I  have  often 
abandoned  its  use  in  consequence  of  the 
gastric  disturbance  wliich,  do  what  one 
will  to  prevent  it,  was  set  up  by  it.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  in  these  cases  the 
stomach  would  not  tolerate  the  medicine 
in  doses  lai^e  enough  to  produce  a  suffi- 
ciently rapid  action  in  the  cure  of  the 
disease.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that 
this  intolerance  of  the  stomach  was  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  abandoning  the  arsenic 
in  these  cases,  for  the  stomach  is  not  the 
only  channel  by  which  this  medicine  could 
have  been  introduced  into  the  system. 
Failing  the  stomach,  indeed,  the  hypo- 
dermic or  endermic  method  might  have 
been  tried,  and  that  too,  I  have  now  rea- 
son to  believe,  with  many  chances  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  patient.  The  case  which 
suggested  to  me  the  hypodermic  use  of 
arsenic  was  that  of  a  patient  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital  (Hallett  Ward),  Marga- 
ret S by  name.  This  patient  had  suf- 
fered for  nine  years  from  a  distressing 
choreal  affection  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
neck,  by  which  the  head  was  continually 
kept  turning  and  bobbing.  At  different 
times  various  modes  of  treatment  had  been 
tried,  including  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  and  atropine,  without  the 
least  benefit.  When  first  admitted  imder 
my  care,  and  for  the  three  weeks  follow- 
ing, I  ^ve  her  bromide  of  potassium  and 
morphia,  my  chief  object  being  to  procure 
sleep  and  alleviate  pain  in  the  neck  ;  for 
the  muscles  in  the  neck,  which  were  the 
seat  of  the  morbid  movements,  were  very 
tender  in  many  places,  and  the  move- 
ments themselves  attended  with  much 
pain;  but  harm,  rather  than  good,  seemed 
to  be  done  by  these  means.  The  idea  of 
injecting  arsenic  hypodermically  occuned 
to  me  on  the  12th  of  January,  1866,  and 
was  carried  out  on  the  same  day.  Fow- 
ler's solution  was  chosen,  and  the  part 
selected  was  the  most  tender  point  over 
the  contracting  muscle.  Three  minims 
were  injected  on  the  12th.  X{[y.  on  the 
1.5th  and  on  the  27th,  KTlvj.  on  the  19thj 
ITlviij.  on  the  22d,  TTlviJ.  on  the  25th,  and 
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injection  was  practised,  a  marked  change 
tor  tlie  better  had  taken  place  ;  before  the 
eighth  the  choreal  movements  were  al- 
most at  an  end,  and  the  change  for  the 
better  liad  gone  on  steadily  progressing 
from  the  Ijeginning.    Between  the  eighth 
and  the  ninth  injection  there  was  an  in- 
terval  of  three  weeks'  —  the  injections 
being  suspended  on  account  of  the  local 
irritation  and  inflammation  which  they 
had  set  up.    When  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  there  was  some  stifitaess  in  the 
muscles  which  had  l>een  the  seat  of  the 
disturbance,    by   which   the    head   was 
slightly  twisted,  and  the  voluntary  move- 
ments of  these  muscles  were  not  free;  but 
every  day  there  was  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  these  respects.    In  the  hospital,  the 
only  treatment  associated  with  the  injec- 
tions was  a  gymnastic  one,  the  patient 
being  made  to  move  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  in  time 
with  a  slowly  moving  pendulum,  together 
with  an  occasional  dose  of  morphia  at  bed- 
time, the  drug  bein^  given  less  on  account 
of  the  malady  in  the  neck,  though  pain 
in  this  region  was  still  complained  of  at 
night,  than  on  account  of  a  distressing 
habit  of  sleeplessness.    Two  months  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital.    She  occasionally  presents  herself 
ibr  inspection,  and  her  state  continues 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was,  just  one 
step  from  being  quite  well,  and  not  bad 
enough  to  make  her  wish  to  have  the  in- 
jections repeated.    She  goes  on  exercising 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  with  the  pendu- 
lum, and  having  them  shampooed,  and 
for  medicine  she  has  now  and  then  had 
some  cod-liver  oiL    In  this  case  the  object 
in  introducing  the  arsenic  hypodermically 
was,  not  to  escape  gastric  irritation,  but 
to  produce  some  local  change  in  the  nerves 
of  the  parts  which  were  the  seat  of  the 
disorder,  as  well  as  to  bring  about  some 
more  general  change  in  the  system.    I 
have  employed,  with  results  more  or  less 
satisfactory,  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
arsenic  in  several  analogous  cases,  and 
also  in  certain  cases  of  neuralgia,  epi- 
lepsy, and  other  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  tlius  the  case  which  I  have 
given  is  not  the  only  case  which  furnishes 
to  my  mind  reason  for  believing  that  this 
mode  of  treatment  may  be  of  use  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  cases  of  Chorea.    I 


'  Up  to  the  eighth  injection  nndilated 
Fowler's  solution  was  used ;  when  the  injec- 
tions were  resumed,  and  after  this  time,  this 


have  also  used  arsenic  endermically  as 
well  as  hypodermically  in  a  few  cases  of 
Chorea.  In  order  to  this  I  have  dropped 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  Fowler's 
solution  upon  lint  moistened  with  water, 
and  applied  this,  under  oil-silk,  night  and 
morning,  to  a  raw  blistered  surface.  This 
application  gives  rise  to  considerable  local 
irritation;  indeed,  it  generally,  before  the 
week  is  over,  has  the  eflect  of  covering  the 
blistered  surface  with  a  thin,  dr^  eschar, 
and  of  causing  a  zone  of  angry  pimples  to 
crop  up  in  the  skin  immediately  surround- 
ing the  part  which  has  been  blistered. 
Owing  to  this  irritation,  indeed,  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  make  pauses  in  the 
treatment  after  going  on  for  six  or  seven 
days  at  a  time.  As  yet,  however,  I  have 
little  practical  experience  of  the  effects  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  in  actual  cases  of 
Chorea.  I  have  tried  it  in  two  cases  of  ave- 
rage severity,  in  one  of  which  the  patient 
was  well  in  twenty-eight  days,  in  the  other 
in  thirty-two  days ;  and  this  is  all  that  I 
can  say  respecting  it,  except  this,  that  as 
with  the  hypodermic  method  before  men- 
tioned, so  also  with  this,  I  have  given  it  a 
trial  in  certain  cases  of  neuralgia  and  epi- 
lepsy, and  that  the  results  arrived  at  in 
these  cases  lead  me  to  hope  that  this 
mode  of  giving  arsenic  may  prove  to  be 
a  not  unimpoitant  addition  to  the  arma- 
merUa  therapeuiica.  With  respect  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  hypodermic  and 
endermic  methods  of  introducing  arsenic 
into  the  system  I  cannot  yet  speak.  I  in- 
cline to  give  the  preference  to  the  former 
method,  both  as  least  distressing  to  the 
patient  and  as  most  e£Bcacious ;  but  I 
have,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  practical  expe- 
rience to  justify  the  expression  of  a  defi- 
nite opinion. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  slrych- 
nto  has  oeen  employed  somewhat  exten- 
sively in  the  treatment  of  Chorea,  espe- 
cially in  France.  Dr.  Trousseau  was  the 
first,  or  amon^  the  first,  to  do  this,  and 
after  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  is  still  disposed  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  this  practice.  The  preparation 
employed  by  this  physician  is  a  syrup  of 
the  sulpfuite  of  stryclinia,  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 3  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  gx  of  simple 
syrup  ;  and  the  manner  of  giving  it,  which 
is  peculiar,  is  as  follows: — In  children 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  the  treat- 
ment is  commenced  bv  giving  a  teaspoon- 
fid  of  this  syrup  (containing  j^th  of  a  grain) 
twice  or  thrice  a  day — one  dose  in  the 
morning,  another  in  the  eveiiing,  and  the 
third,  if  there  be  a  third,  at  noon.     On 
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physiological  effects  of  the  dosing  are  not 
yet  produced,  dessertspoonful  doses  are 
substituted  for  teaspoonful,  and  the  same 
rule  is  observed  with  these  larger  doses  as 
with  the  smaller.  Beginning  with  two  or 
three  dessertspoonfuls  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  giving  three  on  the  next  day 
also,  the  doses  are  increased  by  a  dessert- 
spoonful each  day,  until  six  dessertspoon- 
fuls are  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
care  as  before  being  taken  to  distribute 
these  doses,  few  or  many,  with  intervals 
between  them  as  wide  as  possible.  If  the 
desired  effect  be  not  yet  produced,  a  still 
bolder  practice  is  pursued,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  syrup  is  substituted  for  one 
of  the  desertspoonfuls  ;  and  you  are  to  go 
on,  still  augmenting,  but  in  a  way  which 
is  not  very  clearly  laid  down.  "En  aug- 
mentant  progress! vement,"  M.  Trousseau 
says,  "avec  la  meme  prudence,  avec  la 
precaution  essentielle  de  distribuer  le 
medicament  k  des  intervalles  sensible- 
ment  dgaux  dans  le  courant  de  la  joumee, 
vous  arrivez  k  donner  aux  enfans  de  cinq 
k  six  ans  50, 60, 80  et  jusqu'i  120  grammes 
[5  grammes  go  to  the  teaspoonful]  25 
milligrammes  de  sirop;  3,  4,  jusqu'i  6 
centigrammes  de  sul&te  de  strychnia." 
In  persons  older  than  ten  years.  Dr. 
Trousseau  begins  with  lai^e  doses,  with 
dessertspoonfuls  in  place  of  teaspoonfuls, 
and  goes  on  until  he  reaches  200  grammes 
of  the  syrup — a  quantity  containing  no 
less  than  10  centigrammes,  or  li  grain,  of 
the  active  principle.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
duce the  full  physiological  effects  of  strvch- 
nia,  and  to  maintain  them  for  a  while, 
and  the  duration  of  the  treatment  is  said 
to  be  thirty -three  days  for  girls  and 
seventy-four  days  for  boys.  When  the 
medicine  begins  to  tell  upon  the  system, 
the  symptoms  are,  twenty  minutes  after 
taking  it,  or  thereabouts,  slight  stiShess 
in  the  jaw  or  neck,  some  headache,  con- 
fusion of  sight,  and  giddiness,  and  some 
disagreeable  "d€mangeaisons"  in  the 
parts  of  the  skin  covered  with  hair. 
Afterwards  as  the  system  becomes  more 
deeply  impressed,  the  stiflhess  extends 
from  the  jaw  and  neck  to  the  limbs  and 
elsewhere,  especially  to  the  limbs  most 
affected  with  Chorea,  which  limbs  are  also 
in  all  probability  more  or  less  paralyzed, 
the  itching  of  the  skin  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  hairy  parts,  and  painful  jerks 
or  shocks,  or  still  more  obvious  tetanic 
symptoms,  make  their  appearance.    The 


Another  heroic  treatment  for  Chorea, 
which  has  found  some  favor  in  France,  is 
that  by  tartar  emetic.  Laennec  has  left  on 
record  three  cases  of  Chorea  treated  by 
large  doses  of  this  medicine,  and  others 
have  tried  the  same  method  with  results, 
as  they  seem  to  think,  more  or  less  satis- 
factory,  especially  MM.  Boulay,  Gillette, 
and  Henri  Roger.  M.  Gillette's  method, 
which  is  that  adopted  by  M.  Roger,  is  to 

five  the  antimony  for  three  days,  towith- 
old  it  for  three  or  five  days,  and  again  to 
give  and  withhold  it  for  the  same  period, 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  if  the  symp- 
toms have  not  3rielded  to  the  medication 
of  the  first  three  days.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  first  triple  series  of  days,  the  dose 
given  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  from  20 
to  25  centigrammes  (1  centigramme  is  = 
•15,  or  nearly  ;^th  of  a  grain).  This  dose 
is  doubled  on  the  next  day,  and  tripled  on 
the  third  day;  then  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  rest  from  three  to  five  days.  On  begin- 
ning again,  if  this  be  necessary,  the  dose 
given  on  the  first  of  the  three  days,  which 
18  to  be  doubled  on  the  next  day,  and 
tripled  on  the  day  following,  is  5  centi- 
grammes larger  than  that  used  on  the  day 
in  which  the  treatment  was  commenced. 
If  this  be  not  enough,  after  waiting  again 
for  from  three  to  five  days,  the  dose  for 
the  first  of  the  three  days  is  6  centi- 
grammes larger  than  that  used  on  the  first 
of  the  last  series  of  three  days,  for  the 
second  day  the  dose  is  doubled,  and  for 
the  third  day  the  dose  is  tripled  ;  so  that, 
if  the  dose  given  on  the  first  of  these  three 
days  was  ^  centigrammes,  the  dose  on 
the  last  of  these  three  will  be  90  centi- 
grammes, or  nearly  14  grains  I  In  the 
majority  of  cases  we  are  told  the  first 
doses  are  followed  by  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing of  a  glairy  matter,  but  these  symp- 
toms soon  pass  off,  and  complete  tolerance 
is  established,  especially  if  care  be  taken 
to  withhold  as  much  as  possible  all  dietetic 
drinks.  We  are  told  also  that  diarrhoea 
is  uncommon,  that  constipation  is  not  un- 
common; that  the  pulse  becomes  slower, 
that  the  skin  moistens,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral health  improves.  Indeed,  Dr.  iStxu- 
guignon,  speaking  of  certain  children,  pa- 
tients of  M.  Gillette,  under  this  mode  of 
treatment  in  the  Hopital  des  Enfans 
Malades,  at  Paris,  says:  "Les  enfans  ne 
sont  nullement  abattus,  ils  conservent  leur 
gaiete."  Dr.  Bourguignon, whoisstrongly 
in  favor  of  this  treatment,  tells  us  also 
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by  the  probable  existence  of  a  rheumatic 
or  lymphatic  predisposition  in  the  patient, 
or  by  tne  actual  presence  of  some  menin- 
jieal  irritation  or  inflammation,  and  these 
indications  have  been  carried  out  fully 
and  frequently ;  but  the  practical  results 
of  this  treatment,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  a  different  opinion 
to  be  expressed  with  respect  to  the  bro- 
mide. I  have  tried  this  medicine  in  sev- 
eral cases,  and  tried  it  fully,  and  from 
what  I  knew  of  its  strange  eliicacy  in  epi- 
lepsy I  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  its 
&vor ;  but  the  result,  as  I  have  said,  is 
that  the  bromide  appiears  to  be  no  more 
juBtlv  deserving  of  confidence  than  the 
iodide. 

As  might  be  expected,  opium  is  a  medi- 
cine which  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the 
in  question,  especially  in  the  severer 
As  in  tetanus,  there  appears  to  be 
a  remarkable  tolerance  of  this  medicine 
in  Chorea,  and  in  several  cases  enormous 
doees  have  been  given ;  indeed,  in  any 
case  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  give 
large  doses,  in  order  to  procure  wliat  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  object  in  view,  that 
is,  sleep.  I  have  seen  opium  employed  in 
five  very  severe  cases  of  Chorea,  largely, 
and  from  what  I  saw  in  these  cases  I  am 
not  wishAil  to  see  the  experiment  re- 
peated. I  am  speaking  now  of  the  free 
use  of  opium  by  itself,  and  not  of  opium 
in  moderate  dose  along  with  other  agents, 
with  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
especially.  This,  I  believe,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
other  narcotics,  not  excepting  cannabis 
tndtca,  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  opium 
in  cases  of  Chorea. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether  has 
beea  had  recourse  to  in  many  severe  cases 
of  Chorea.  I  have  seen  three  such  cases 
in  which  chloroform  was  used  in  this 
way,  and  my  impression  was  that  harm, 
not  good,  was  the  result.  I  believe,  also, 
that  harm  rather  than  good  is  likely  to  be 
done  in  these  cases,  unless  alcohol  is 
given  in  sufficient  quantities  before  the 
mhalation.  If  this  be  done,  the  patient 
may  remain  asleep  for  some  time,  and 
awake  the  better ;  if  this  be  not  done, 
there  is  great  danger,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience of  the  use  of  chloroform  inhala- 
tions is  concerned,  of  the  patient  waking 
almost  immediately,  and  of  being  more 
unnerved  and  more  agitated  than  he  was 
before  be  was  put  to  sleep.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  I  am  in  attendance  upon  a  case 
of  Chorea,  attended  with  much  sleepless- 
ness, until  the  practice  was  adopted  of 
giving  at  bedtime  a  few  whiffs  of  chloro- 
form after  a  glass  of  hot  negus.  The 
chloroform  had  been  tried  for  four  nights 
without  the  negus,  and  harm  rather  than 
good  had  been  the  result.  It  has  now 
been  tried  with  the  negus  for  a  week,  and, 


as  it  would  seem,  with  unmistakable  ad- 
vantage.   Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case. 

Antispasmodics,  such  as  camphor,  ether, 
valerian,  assafuetida,  and  musk,  have  been 
tried  extensively,  and  the  general  verdict 
appears  to  be  that  they  are  not  useless. 
I  am  disposed  to  place  considerable  con- 
fidence in  camphmr,  and  also  in  etiier;  in 
camphor  especially.  I  often  give  very 
generally  this  last-named  medicine  dis- 
solved in  cod-liver  oil,  and  my  impression, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  is  that  this  addi- 
tion to  the  oil  is  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  patient. 

Turpentine  has  been  given  for  various 
reasons  in  Chorea — as  an  anthelmintic 
and  purgative  chiefly.  At  one  time  I 
gave  it  rather  as  a  general  stimulant,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  with  benefit  to  the  patient. 
I  then  tried  mineral  naphtha  with  the 
same  view,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  medicine  was  more  pleasant  than 
turpentine,  less  trying  to  the  system,  and 
not  less  efficacious.  During  the  last  six 
or  eight  years,  however,  I  have  rarely 
given  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
medicines,  and  one  chief  reason  for  this 
seems  to  be  that  I  have  gradually  come  to 
prefer  the  treatment  of  which  I  have  to 
speak  in  a  few  moments. 

Ammonia  is  also  a  remedy  which  has 
some  good  claim  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
present  place.  I  have  tried  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  in  several  cases,  singly  and  in 
combination,  and  the  trial  has  been  to 
my  mind  eminently  satisfactory.  I  am, 
for  example,  at  present  seeing  a  little 
choreic  hoy  who  had  been  for  three  weeks 
treated,  without  any  benefit,  with  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  who  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved during  the  last  three  days,  by 
leaving  off  the  zinc,  and  by  substituting 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  five-grain 
doses  every  three  hours.  In  other  re- 
spects there  was  no  change  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  patient  is  too  young  to 
allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  af- 
fected beneficially  by  the  change  of  the 
practitioner. 

For  various  reasons,  theoretical   and 

Practical,  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
as  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rational  plan  of  treatment  in 
Chorea,  and  the  larger  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  has  only  served  to  confirm 
me  in  this  opinion.  I  have  seen  enough 
to  know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  change  for  the 
better  is  unmistakable  when,  after  the 
carrying  out  of  a  contrary  mode  of  prac- 
tice, alcoholic  drinks  are  given  with  a 
liberal  hand.  I  have  notes  of  three  cases 
of  great  severity,  where  rapid  amendment 
was  brought  aliout  by  giving,  at  frequent 
intervals,  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a  large 
glass  of  sherry  or  with  an  equivalent  dose 
of  brandy,  and  I  verily  believe  that  this 
plan  would  rarely  fail  if  carried  out  in 
time — if  carried  out,  that  is  to  say,  before 
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the  nervous  system  had  become  thor- 
oughly exhausted  and  broken  down,  as  it 
does  do  in  the  end.  Indeed,  in  a  bad 
case,  where  a  dangerous  degree  of  sleep- 
lessness had  to  be  dealt  with,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  I  should  have  more  con- 
fidence than  in  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  I  should  look  upon  these  means 
properly,  that  is  freely,  used,  as  the  natu- 
ral means  of  procuriug  sleep  and  all  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  sleep.  I  should 
be  afraid  of  attempting  to  attam  the  same 
end  by  the  use  of  medicines  more  or  less 
analogous  to  alcohol  in  their  action,  be- 
cause these  medicines  would  all  of  them 
be  more  likely  to  disturb  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  so  interfere  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  system  by  food.  And  for 
the  same  reason  1  should  even  be  almost 
afraid  of  giving  small  doses  of  opium  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  sleep,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  proper  dose  of  this 
drug  at  the  proper  time,  in  conjunction 
with  the  proper  dose  of  alcohol,  might  be 
very  satisfactory  practice.  In  a  word,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
rational  way  of  dealing  with  severe  cases 
of  Chorea  to  push  alcoholic  drinks  until 
they  produce  drowsiness — until,  that  is  to 
say,  they  exercise  a  decidedly  sedative 
action  upon  the  system.  At  any  rate  I 
have  carried  out  this  idea  in  more  than 
one  case  of  the  kind  with  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  satisfactory  results. 

In  bad  cases  of  Chorea,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  recumbent  position  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  treatment ;  and  in  cases 
of  ordinary  severity  my  own  impression  is 
that  the  patient  would  improve  more 
rapidly  if  he  were  kept  longer  in  bed. 
Indeed,  it  surely  stands  to  reason  that 
rest,  properly  used,  is  a  right  means  of 
remedying  a  state  of  muscular  disorder, 
in  which  muscular  fatigue  is  an  unmis- 
takable element.  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  imagine,  that  the  persistency  of  many 
cases  of  Chorea  may  be  not  a  little  owing 
to  the  patient  being  allowed  to  be  up  and 
fidgeting  about  when  he  ought  to  be  in 
bed. 

Exercise,  on  the  other  hand,  properly 
used,  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with  as  a 
means  of  treatment  in  Chorea.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  indeed,  it  is  difHcnlt  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  suitable  gymnastics 
as  a  means  of  cure.    This  is  no  new  idea. 


of  gymnastics,  with  little  or  nothing  else. 
The  practice  of  M.  S^,  at  the  Hopital 
des  Enfans  Malades  in  Paris,  may  be 
cited  in  support  of  this  statement ;  and  it 
would  not  now  be  difficult  to  find  corrobo- 
rative passages  in  the  practice  of  others. 
For  myself,  I  should  think  that  I  was 
omitting  an  important  duty  if  I  did  not 
prescribe  the  use  of  some  suitable  exer- 
cise for  a  patient  suffering  from  Chorea — 
the  use  or  a  skipping-rope  or  trapeze,  if 
nothing  else.  Dancing  has  long  tteen  a 
favorite  idea  with  mc  as  a  means  of  exer- 
cise in  cases  like  these ;  and  so  have  calis- 
thenics rcj^lated  by  music.  More  than 
one  choreic  patient  I  have  known  to  be 
cured  by  learning  to  dance,  and  I  think 
that  music  might  oe  employed  with  advan- 
tage now,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
tarantula  dance  of  old,  in  quieting  severe 
cases  of  Chorea,  anomalous  or  not.  In- 
deed, there  is  more  than  one  case  on  re- 
cord in  which  music  has  been  so  employed. 
It  may  be  supposed  also  that  music  will 
help  the  choreic  patient  in  his  gymnastic 
efibrts  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
it  nerves  the  acrobat  to  the  performance 
of  his  wonderful  feats.  In  a  word,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  think  long  before  it  must 
become  self-evident  that  orderly  move- 
ments, be  they  those  of  dancing,  calis- 
thenics, or  more  special  gymnastics,  and 
be  they  regulated  by  music  or  not,  are 
natural  remedies  for  disorderly  move- 
ments such  as  are  met  with  in  ordinary 
cases  of  Chorea,  and  that  a  ve^  import 
tant  means  of  cure  is  neglected  if  they  are 
not  provided.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
suitable  gymnasium  will  be  considered  as 
much  a  part  of  the  proper  fittings  of  a 
hospital  as  the  dispensary,  ana  when 
medical  men  more  generally  will  be  alive 
to  the  importance  of  suitable  gymnastics, 
not  only  as  an  educational,  but  also  as  a 
curative  measure.  Surely  there  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  the  results  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  "movement  cure,"  —  a 
lesson  which  the  practitioners  of  orthodox 
medicine  are  not  justified  in  continuing 
to  decline  to  learn  because  it  happens  to 
have  heterodox  beloneings  1 

Baths,  of  one  kind  or  another,  have 
been  extersively  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Chorea.  In  this  country  the 
cold  shower  hath  has  been  the  favorite  mode 
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And  these  latter  cases  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  sus- 
pected that  all  cases  would  come  into  this 
category  if  care  were  not  exercised  more 
or  less.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to 
cold  plunge  baths,  and  to  other  forms  of 
cold  baths.  With  respect  to  hot  baths  and 
to  uxirm  haths,  the  case  is  very  different. 
A  hot  bath  at  bed-time  has  oixen  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  marked  calmative  influ- 
ence. I  am  also  disposed  to  think  tliat  a 
good  part  of  the  benefit  ascribed  by  M. 
Baudelocque  to  aidphttr  batlis  (each  hath 
contains  about  four  ounces  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium]  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  high 
temperature  of  the  water,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  this  in  conjunction  with  the  counter- 
irritation  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuret upon  the  skin.  The  fact  appears 
to  be  that  baths  of  one  kind  or  other  are 
not  sufficiently  recognized  as  a  means  of 
cure,  not  only  in  Chorea,  but  in  many 
other  cases  of  disease^  by  the  orthodox 
practitioners  of  medicine.  With  batlis, 
indeed,  it  is  very  much  as  it  is  with 
*'  movements"  as  a  means  of  cure,  and 
hydropathy,  like  kinesitherapy,  has  a 
lesson  to  teach,  whieh  medical  men  ought 
to  set  themselves  to  learn  if  they  would 
be  fully  provided  with  the  means  by 
which  to  contend  successfully  against  dis- 
ease. 

Mectrietty  is  another  agent  which  re- 
quires a  passing  mention  in  this  place, 
though  all  that  can  be  said  respecting  it 
is,  that  as  yet  there  appears  to  be  little  or 
no  reason  for  placing  any  confidence  in  it 
as  a  means  of  treatment.  Whether  this 
will  be  always  the  case — whether  there 
are  not  modes  of  using  electricity  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  quieting  choreic  and 
analogous  movements  (so  long,  at  any 
rate,  as  they  are  nsed)^remains  to  be 
seen.  I  suspect  that  there  are  such  modes, 
and  that  they  will  be  beneficial,  and  that 
too  not  a  little,  in  the  case  in  question, 
but  I  have  not  yet  the  facts  to  justify  the 
expression  of  a  belief  on  the  subject. 

For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  employed 
cod-liver  oil  in  many  cases  of  Chorea,  and, 
80  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  have  good  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  In  adopt- 
ing this  practice  my  main  object  was  to 
restore  nerve-tone  by  improving  the  nutri- 
tion of  nerve-tissue.     I  remenibered  that 


as  it  would  be  to  withhold  lean  meat  in  cases 
where  the  object  was  to  get  more  muscle. 
1  argued  in  this  manner,  and  be  the  theory 
right  or  wrong  I  think,  as  I  have  said.  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  tne 
results  of  putting  it  in  practice. 

For  the  last  seven  years  also  I  have 
used  phospthorus  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  Chorea  in  which  I  have  used  cod-liver 
oil,  and  for  the  same  reason.  I  asked 
myself  whether  the  &ct  that  phosphorus 
is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  great 
nerve-centres,  and  that  the  amount  of 
this  ingredient  seems  to  have  some  direct 
relation  to  the  activiW  of  the  nervous 
functions,  being  as  mucn  as  2  per  cent,  in 
adult  life,  and  below  1  per  cent,  in  infants 
and  idiots,  might  not  snow  that  phospho- 
rus is  specially  indicated  as  food  for  a 
weak  nervous  system — as  much  indicated, 
perhaps,  as  iron  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  red-corpuscles  in  the  blood  ; 
and  this  question  once  put  seemed  to  re- 
quire an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  "  In 
small  doses,"  says  Dr.  Pereira,  "phos- 
phorus excites  the  nervous,  vascular, 
and  excretory  organs.  It  creates  an 
agreeable  feehng  of  warmth  in  the  epigas- 
trium, increases  the  fulness  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  augments  the  heat  of  the 
skin,  heightens  the  mental  activity  and 
the  muscular  powers,  and  operates  as  a 
powerful  sudorific  and  diuretic."  lu  large 
doseSj  without  doubt,  phosphorus  is  a 
caustic  poison ;  in  proper  doses,  it  pro- 
duces the  very  changes  that  are  to  be 
desired  in  cases  of  Chorea  and  analogous 
forms  of  convulsive  disorder.  In  proper 
doses  and  properly  watched,  it  is  quite 
innocent  in  its  action,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial.  Of  this  I  am  confident.  The 
forms  in  which  I  first  gave  phosphorus  in 
Chorea  were  the  phosphorated  oil  of  the 
Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  ethereal 
tincture  of  the  French  Codex  (forms  con- 
taining 4  grains  of  phosphorus  in  the  fluid 
ounce),  but  lately  I  have  preferred  the 
hypophosphites,  especially  the  hypophos- 
pnite  of  soda,  for  tne  simple  reason  that 
these  salts,  which  were  originally  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Churchill  of  Paris  as  spe- 
cifics in  phthisis,  are  infinitely  less  nause- 
ous than  the  oil  or  tincture,  and  not  less 
efficacious.  I  have  given  for  some  time 
from  5  to  8  grains,  three  times  a  day,  of 
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have  associated  camphor  or  ammonia, 
one  or  both,  adding  the  sesquiuarbonate 
of  ammonia  to  the  (Sraught  containing  the 
hjrpophosphite,  and  dissolving  the  tximphor 
in  the  cod-liver  oil.  I  have  found  tiiat  this 
latter  solution  is  an  excellent  way  of  giv- 
ing the  camphor,  and  also  that  the  cam- 
phor masks  tne  taste  of  the  oil  not  a  little, 
and  makes  the  stomach  more  tolerant  of 
it.  I  have  not  kept  notes  of  all  the  cases 
which  I  have  treated  in  this  manner,  but 
I  think  I  am  quite  within  bounds  when  I 
say  that  the  number  now  amounts  to 
upwards  of  sixty,  and  that  the  average 
duration  of  the  treatment  was  under  one 
month. 

I  may  also  add  that  I  liave  in  three  or 
four  cases  given  arsenic  along  with  hypo- 
phosphite  of  soda  and  cod-liver  oil,  and 
that  the  result,  to  say  the  least,  was  not 
such  as  to  discourage  a  continuance  of  the 
practice. 

If  there  be  any  special  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, as  worms  or  carious  teeth,  these  of 
course  must  be  met  and  dealt  witti.    If 


!  the  agitation  be  so  great  that  ibere  ia 
danger  of  the  skin  being  excoriated,  or  of 
the  patient  falling  out  of  bed,  properly 
padded  sides  must  l>e  fixed  to  the  bed- 
stead, or  it  may  be  expedient  to  encase 
the  Ixtdy  and  limbs  of  the  patient  in  cot- 
ton-wooL  If  the  affection  be  confined  to 
certain  muscles  of  the  neck  or  elsewhere, 
it  ma^  be  expedient  to  use  hypodermic 
injections  of  arsenic,  as  in  the  cases  related 
in  the  text,  to  divide  a  nerve,  as  has  just 
been  done  by  Mr.  Campbell  De  Morgan, 
or  to  use  the  actual  cautery.  If  there  be 
a  morbid  mental  condition,  as  there  too 
often  is,  moral  means  of  treatment  must 
not  be  neglected.  In  fact,  each  case  of 
Chorea  must  be  looked  upon  from  a  special 
as  well  as  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
and  the  success  of  the  treatment  will,  in 
many  instances,  if  not  in  all,  depend  upon 
the  skill  with  which  special  means  can  be 
combined  with  those  general  means  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  upon  which  I 
have  prosed  at  greater  length  tlmn  I  ought 
to  liave  done. 


PARALYSIS  AGITANS. 
By  William  Ruthkrpokd  Sanders,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Synonyms. — Paralysis  tremens,  trem- 
ula,  jactitans,  palpitans  ;  Tremor  artuum, 
T.  coactus ;  Scelotyrbe  festinans,  sen  Fes- 
tinia  (Sauvages);  Synclonus  tremor,  S. 
ballismus  (Mason  Good) ;  Schiittelahmung, 
Schuttelkrampf,  Zittern ;  Trerablement 
senile,  Tr6mulence  paraWtique  progres- 
sive ;  Chorea  senilis,  Ch.  festinans ;  Pseu- 
do-chorea, Pseudo-paralysis  agitans ;  Dys- 
taxia  agitans ;  the  Trembles,  &c ;  the 
Shaking  Palsy  (Parkinson). 

Definition.  —  Idiopathic  Paralysis 
Agitans  consists  of  involuntary  tremulous 
or  shaking  motions  of  the  limlis,  head,  or 
trunk  of  the  body,  which  takes  place  even 
when  the  parts  are  supported  and  unem- 
ployed. The  voluntary  movements  are 
preserved,  but  their  vigor  is  lessened  in 
the  affected  parts.  In  certain,  usually 
advanced,  cases,  there  is  a  disturbance  of 
equilibrium ;  most  commonly  a  disposition 


when  the  parts  are  not  in  use  (Tremw 
coactus,  palpitatio,  ito^uo;,  agitatio,  jacti- 
tatio,  quassus);  2d,  The  diminished  mus- 
cular ^wer  (Paralysis,  paresis,  pseudo- 
paralysis); 3d,  The  disturbed  equilibrium, 
shown  usually  in  the  tendency  to  stoop 
and  to  move  forwards  with  accelerated 
speed  (Scelotyrbe  festinans,  festinatio, 
procursus).  Of  these  characters  the 
clonic  tremors  or  shaking  are  the  most 
constant  and  distinctive.  The  paralysis, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
As  here  employed,  the  term  does  not 
mean  cessation  or  interruption  of  volun- 
tary motion,  which,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
sists ;  but  it  is  intended  to  designate  both 
the  imperfection  of  the  movements,  which 
results  from  the  interference  of  the  tremors, 
and  also  the  impaired  strength  and  the 
slowness  of  muscular  action,  which  are 
usually  observed  in  the  tremulous  parts. 
Some  writers,  objecting  to  call  this  condi- 
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an  advanced  stage  of  the  affection.  Never-  I 
theless,   in  fully  developed  examples  of ! 
Paralysis  Agitans,  all  these  symptoms,  I 
the  tremors,  paralysis,  forward  stoop,  and 
accelerating  walk,  are  associated  together; 
as  Parkinson  expressed  it,  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  Tremor  coactos  and  Scelotyrbe 
festinans.' 

Historica?  JVotice. — From  the  definition, 
as  explained,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
older  descriptions  of  Paralysis  Agitans 
are  to  be  sought  less  in  the  history  of 

Salsies  than  in  that  of  spasmodic  nervous 
iseases.  In  fact.  Paralysis  Agitans  has 
been  overlooked  principally  from  being 
confounded,  Ist,  with  tremors  in  general ; 
2d,  with  chorea ;  3d,  with  cases  of  motor 
palsy  (hemi-  or  paraplegia)  complicated 
with  spasmodic  and  tremulous  move- 
ments. 

Ist.  As  a  symptom,  tremors  early  at- 
tract attention.  They  were  briefly  no- 
ticed by  Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  while 
by  Galen  and  succeeding  writers  their 
kinds,  their  causes,  and  their  value  as 
prognostic  signs  were  fully  discussed.  At 
length,  nosologists  established  the  genus 
Tremor,  dividing  it  into  species,  in  some 
of  which  tremor  was  still  regarded  as  a 
symptom  merely,  while  in  others  it  was 
recognized  as  a  substantive  or  idiopathic 
disease.  Accordingly,  well-marked  cases 
of  simple  Paralysis  Agitans  are  found  in 
many  of  the  older  authors,'  by  whom  they 
are  sometimes  alluded  to,  sometimes  de- 
scribed with  graphic  details,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  pathology  of  tremor  or  as  ex- 
amples of  a  distinct  species  of  disease. 
Less  notice  was  taken  of  the  disposition 
to  stoop  and  hasten  onwards.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  curious  symptom  is  prob- 
ably made  by  Gaubius ;  it  was  first  par- 
ticularly described  by  Sauvages  under  the 
name  of  Scelotyrbe  festinans.  But  Sau- 
vages did  not  connect  it  with  tremors ; 
he,  indeed,  had  seen  only  two  cases  of  it. 
It  is  certain  that  the  combination  of  per- 
sistent tremors  and  hurrying  gait  had  not 
been  recognized,  and  no  adequate  de- 
scription of  Paralysis  Agitans  existed 
grevious  to  Parkinson's  "Essay  on  the 
baking  Palsy  in  1817."  His  account 
still  remains  the  standard  authority.  Suc- 
ceeding authors  have,  in  general,  simply 
quoted  it,  or  have  (especially  French 
writers^  overlooked  the  disease  altogether. 
Accordingly,  although    Parkinson  drew 


2d.  In  rejgard  to  the  conilision  of  Pa- 
ralysis Agitans  with  chorea,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  convulsive  diseases 
have  been  imperfectly  discriminated,  ow- 
ing partly  to  the  diflSculty  of  their  pa- 
thology, partly  to  the  superstitions  with 
wliich  they  have  been  associated.  The 
disease  now  commonly  called  chorea  wa« 
not  so  named  originally,  nor  was  it  con- 
founded with  true  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  it 
was  regarded  merely  as  a  kind  of  convul- 
sion (motus  convulsivus)  or  species  of  epi- 
lepsy (epilepsia  gesticulatona),  till  near 
the  end  of  the  17th  century. '  About  that 
period,  Sydenham,  in  the  brief  description 
which  fixes  the  characters  of  the  disease, 
unfortunately  named  it  "  Chorea  Sancti 
Viti,"  a  misnomer  which  it  has  since 
commonly  retained,  with  the  effect  of  con- 
founding it  with  the  dancing  mania,  from 
which  it  is  quite  distinct.'  While  older 
authors  therefore  may  have  described 
cases  of  Paralysis  Agitans  among  the 
motus  convulsivi  extraordinarii  (just  as 
some  authors  have  given  definitions  ap- 
plicable to  it  under  the  name  hieranosos),* 
it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  Paralysis 
Agitans  has  been  confounded  with  what 
is  at  present  known  as  chorea.  This  con- 
ftision  is  due  partly  to  a  certain  similarity 
in  the  diseases,  partly  to  the  unsettlea 
state  of  medical  nomenclature.  Ordinary 
cases  of  the  shaking  malady  are  widely 
distinct  from  common  chorea ;  but  cer- 
tain extreme  forms  occasion  a  violent  ir- 
regularity of  movement,  resembling  in  a 
great  degree  the  gesticulations  of  that 
disease ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  regard  Paralysis  Agitans  as 
a  more  intense  form  of  chorea,*  and  cases 
of  Paralysis  Agitans  have  been  recorded 
under  the  title  St.  Vitus's  dance.'  Some 
cases  even  exhibit  a  combination  of  Pa- 
ralysis Agitans  and  chorea.'  Moreover, 
while  the  common  gesticulatory  chorea  is 
well  known,  there  are  other  rarer  forms, 
of  irregular  and  uncontrollable  spasmodic 
movements,  as  yet  imperfectly  studied 
and  classified,  to  which  the  term  chorea 
is  usually  applied  :  such  are  the  rotatory 
or  spinning-top  chorea,  the  saltatio  or 
leaping   ague,  malleatio,  &c.    In  some 

•  Roth. 

'  Authors  distiiig;iilBh  the  common  chorea 
of  Sydenham  as  chorea  minor,  the  dancing 
mania  as  chorea  major,  choreomania,  or  tar- 
antismns.    By  chorea  or  St.  Vitus's  dance, 
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respects,  therefore,  it  is  not  altogether 
inappropriate  to  designate  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans  as  a  species  of  abnormal  chorea ; 
hence  some  recent  authors  employ  the 
terms  chorea  senilis  and  chorea  festinans 
for  Parkinson's  disease.  The  objection 
to  such  names  is,  that  they  tend  to  con- 
found Paralysis  Agitans  with  the  ordinary 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  from  which  it  is  en- 
tirely different. 

3d.  Lastly,  the  term  Paralysis  Agitans 
or  shaking  palsy  has  been  applied,  both 
before  Parkinson's  essay  and  since,  to 
cases  of  ordinary  motor  paralysis  (hemi- 
and  paraplegia)  complicated  with  tremors 
— a  complication  not  uncommon  both  in 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  especially  in 
certain  cases  of  chronic  myelitis  and  of 
locomotor  ataxia.  Etymologically  the 
name  of  shaking  palsy  belongs  perhaps  to 
these,  rather  than  to  Parkinson's  disease, 
but  time  has  consecrated  his  use  of  the 
term.  Parkinson's  malady  is  Idiopathic 
Paralysis  Agitans,  in  which  the  tremors 
or  shaking  are  the  chief  and  earliest 
symptom,  and  the  paralysis  entirely  sub- 
ordinate and  peculiar,  true  hemi-  or 
paraplegia  being  rare  complications : 
while,  in  the  cerebral  and  spinal  affections 
just  referred  to,  the  loss  of  motion  (akine- 
sia) or  sensat'on  (antesthesia)  is  the  main 
feature  of  disease,  and  the  tremors  and 
spasmodic  agitations  are  only  concomi- 
tants (i.  e.  the  Paralysis  Agitans  is  Syinp- 
tmnatic).  Hence  the  latter  class  of  cases 
should  be  styled,  not  Paralysis  Agitans, 
but  hemi-  or  paraplegia,  or  spinal  or 
cerebral  disease  complicated  vnih  Paralysis 
Agitans:  i,  e,  with  spasmodic  tremors. 
This  distinction,  which  is  essential  for  the 
accurate  definition  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, has  often  been  overlooked,  and  re- 
quires, therefore,  to  be  specially  insisted 
upon. 

In  the  following  description  of  Paralysis 
Agitans,  besides  some  allusion  to  tremors 
generally,  it  is  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness  to  recognize  certain  subdivi- 
sions of  the  disease,  which  experience  ac- 
cumulated since  Parkinson's  essay  seems 
to  require. 

Bivisiona,  —  Idiopathic  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans is  divided  into  I.  General  (includ- 
ing the  bilateral  and  unilateral),  and  II. 
L^al. 

I.  General  Idiopathic  Paralysis  Agitans 
presents  certain  forms  or  varieties  import- 
ant to  distinguish,  as  regards  prognosis 
and  cure : — 

A.   Senile   forms.     Paralysis  Agitans 

juni/iA.  npciirrinir  in  nilvanood   lift».  ftbnvft 


curable.  1st,  Paralysis  Agtians  non-senilit, 
simplex  (t.  e.  sine  festinatione),  including 
also  hysterical  and  reflex  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans, &c.  2d,  Paralysis  Agitans  toxica, 
including,  chiefly,  tremblement  nietal- 
lique,  mercurial  palsy,  &c. 

The  curable  forms  have  been  supposed 
to  be  FuTutional ;  the  incurable.  Organic. 

It  will  be  necessai-y  to  describe  the 
senile  forms  in  detail,  as  they  are  much 
the  most  frequent ;  a  shorter  notice  will 
suffice  for  the  others. 

Description.— L  A.  Idiopathic  Paral- 
ysis Agitans  senilis.  1st,  simplex,  when 
attended  by  the  signs  of  senile  decay 
only ;  2,  festinans,  or  procureoria,  &c, 
when  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is 
also  present.  These  two  forms  will  be 
described  together. 

ampUnns  and  Course. — Onset  usually 
iial ;  course  slow,  progressive,  liable 
to  be  arrested  at  diflerent  stages ;  dura- 
tion protracted,  associated  with  senile  de- 
cay.   Several  stages  may  be  rec^mized. 

1st  Stage,  Commencement.  —  The  first 
symptoms  are  usually  so  insidious  that 
the  patient  cannot  tell  precisely  when 
they  began.  A  sense  of  weakness  and  a 
disposition  to  tremble  is  felt  in  some  part, 
most  frequently  the  hand  or  arm,  some- 
times the  leg  or  head.  The  tremors,  at 
first  slight  and  occasional,  gradually  in- 
crease ;  and  at  an  uncertain  period,  sel- 
dom less  than  a  year,  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  opposite  side,  more  rarely  the 
other  limb  of  the  same  side,  become  affect- 
ed. The  tremors  and  muscular  debility 
seldom  extend  beyond  the  arms  during 
the  first  two  years,  which  period  may  be 
said  to  comprise  the  first  stage.  Except 
for  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  hand  in  writing  or 
other  manipulation,  the  patient  would 
not  consider  himself  the  subject  of  dis- 
ease. At  this  period,  probably,  remedies 
might  be  applied  with  success.  In  a  few 
cases,  instead  of  the  ordinary  gradual  ap- 
proach, the  tremors  have  come  on  rapidly 
after  a  fright  or  exposure  to  cold. 

2d  (Stage.  Oenietalizaiion  of  the  Tremors. 
—Some  time  after  the  bands  and  arms 
have  been  affected,  one  of  the  legs,  usu- 
ally that  on  the  side  first  attacked,  begins 
to  tremble  and  is  more  easily  fatigued ; 
and  in  a  few  months  the  othfer  leg  be- 
comes similarly  tremulous  and  weak. 
Walking  becomes  a  task  requiring  con- 
siderable attention.  The  legs  feelneavy 
as  lead,  and  are  not  raised  to  the  height 
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ab-  and  adduction  (so  that  patients  have 
had  their  knees  padded  to  prevent  them 
knocking  together).  In  the  head'  and 
neck  the  movements  are  more  commonly 
lateral  (shaking  negatively),  then  vertical 
(nodding).  The  lower  jaw  is  affected  with 
verticalj  rarely  lateral  motions ;  and  the 
tongue  18  tremulous,  impeding  speech  :  in 
many  cases,  however,  these  parts  are  not 
affected  till  near  the  end  of  the  disease. 
The  larynx  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected. 
Deglutition  does  not  suffer  till  near  the 
close.  The  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  and 
eyelids,  and  the  i^ial  muscles  of  expres- 
sion, are  nearly  always  exempt  iVom  tre- 
mors.' The  thorax  and  trunk  are  later 
and  less  affected  than  the  limbs,  or  head, 
or  neck.  Appearing  chiefly  during  a  gen- 
eral paroxysm  of  tremors,  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  occa- 
sions a  peculiar  panting  of  the  breathing 
and  a  jerking  interruption  of  speech.  As 
the  tremors  mst,  and  oecome  general  over 
the  body,  they  increase  in  intensity  ;  irom 
mere  vibrations  they  become  violent  con- 
vulsive agitations.  The  limbs  are  jerked 
to  and  fro  as  if  by  the  action  of  springs 
or  by  rapid  shocks  of  electricity. 

From  the  beginning,  and  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  mental 
emotion  or  agitation  excites  an  attack  of 
tremors,  or  greatly  aggravates  them  ;  rest 
and  quietude  diminish  or  stop  them.  In 
general,  a  slow,  firm,  voluntary  act,  or  the 
grasp  of  a  heavy  body,*  stops  the  tremors 
for  a  time,  and  any  change  of  posture  has 
the  same  effect,  aflbrding  the  patient  con- 
siderable relief.  Parkinson  mentions  an 
artist,  who,  while  his  arm  and  hand  were 
palpitating  strongly,  would  seize  his  pen- 
cil, with  the  effect  of  instantly  suspend- 
ing the  tremors  and  allowing  him  to  use 
it  for  a  short  period.*  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  limbs  are  quiescent,  a  voluntary 
movement  usually  starts  the  tremors, 
which  continue  for  some  time  afterwards. 
The  attacks  of  tremors  are  at  first  of  short 
duration,  and  separated  by  intervals  of 
complete  immunity ;  they  become  more 
severe  and  the  intermissions  shorter  as 
the  disease  proceeds.  In  certain  exam- 
ples the  paroxysms  have  lasted  so  long  as 
ten  to  forty  minutes,  and  were  followed  by 
fatigue  like  that  produced  by  violent  mus- 


['  Erb  and  others  assert  that  the  head  is 
seldom  or  never  affected  in  Paralysis  A^itans. 


cular  exercise.)  The  tremors  cease  en- 
tirely during  sleep. 

Parkinson  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed 
that  frequently,  in  addition  to  the  tre- 
mors, there  occur  tonic  spasms  (rigidity 
or  contraction)  of  the  muscles  in  the  parts 
affected.  The  fingers  or  toes  or  the  whole 
limb  become  rigidly  flexed  or  extended. 
These  cramps  last  for  some  minutes,  and 
return  at  intervals ;  they  are  sometimes 
painful  and  followed  by  a  sense  of  fatigue. 
They  occur  chiefly  during  the  day,  but 
sometimes  in  the  night  also.  In  a  case 
recently  observed  by  the  writer  startings 
of  the  limbs  took  place  during  sleep,  in 
the  form  of  powerful  flexion  of  the  knees, 
by  which  the  legs  were  suddenly  drawn 
up.  On  the  relaxation  of  the  spasms,  the 
limbs  were  slowly  let  down  to  their  pre- 
vious position  without  awakening  the  pa- 
tient. 

Local  deformities  also  sometimes  result. 
From  the  hands  being  kept  constantly 
supported  to  stay  the  tremors,  the  fingers 
become  dislocated  backwards  on  the  meta- 
carpals so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the 
back  of  the  hand.'  Sometimes  the  dis- 
tortion is  lateral ;  in  a  case  lately  seen 
the  fingers  were  bent  obliquely  to  the 
radial  side,  owing  probably  to  the  clonic 
and  tonic  contractions  being  more  power- 
ful in  that  direction.  These  deformities 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of 
rheumatism. 

[A  not  uncommon  symptom  is  a  sense 
of  great  heai  of  the  body ;  causing  the 
patient  to  throw  off  the  bedclothes,  &c. 
This  sensation  is  shown  by  the  thermome- 
ter to  be  subjective  only ;  there  being  no 
real  excess  of  temperature. — H.l 

3d  Stage.  Disti^bance  of  EquitibriKm. — 
The  occurrence  of  this  symptom  is  varia- 
ble: sometimes  it  appears  early,  while 
the  legs  are  becoming  tremulous ;  some- 
times It  is  deferred  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
or  more  after  the  tremors  ;  in  many  cases 
it  is  entirely  absent  (Paralysis  Agitans 
simplex).  It  is  therefore  less  a  stage  than  a 
peculiar  feature  characteristic  of  one  form, 
or  of  a  special  extension  of  the  disease  ; 
its  presence  should  accordingly  always  be 
indicated  by  some  additional  term,  such 
asfestinans  or  procursoria. 

Owing  to  deficient  power  in  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  back,  the  patient  becomes 
less  able  to  preserve  the  erect  posture  ;  he 
bends  forward  while  sitting,  still  more 
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till  he  has  difficulty  in  stopping  himself. 
Persons  in  an  early  stage  of  this  condition 
can  sometimes  march  slowly  with  long 
measured  strides,  quite  well ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  resume  their  shuffling  jjait,  they 
must  quicken  their  pace  to  avoid  falling. 
There  is  no  vertigo,  as  in  cases  of  precipi- 
tancy from  tumors  or  injuries  of  the  cere- 
bral peduncles  and  adjoining  parts.  The 
forward  running  is  the  usual  form  of  this 
curious  symptom,  which  has  not  yet  been 
much  studied,  but  exceptional  varieties 
occur.  Thus  Bomberg  met  with  an  oppo- 
site disturbance  of  balance.  "Two  pa- 
tients, .aged  sixty,  felt  a  constant  desire  to 
walk  or  lall  backwards,  and  therefore  car- 
ried the  head  strongly  bent  forwards ; 
one  of  them  in  order  to  stand,  separated 
his  legs  widely,  at  the  same  time  cross- 
ing his  arms  on  the  back,  with  the  view 
of  oflfering  some  resistance  to  the  over- 
powering tendency  to  move  backwards" 
(Paralysis  Agitans  retrograda).  Graves 
mentions  a  patient  who  had  to  be 
balanced  to  and  fro  before  starting,  and 
who,  if  arrested  in  his  forward  move- 
ment, immediately  began  to  hurry  back- 
wards and  could  not  stop  himself  No 
case  is  recorded  of  a  disposition  to  fall  or 
move  sideways.'  There  is  a  less  degree 
of  this  symptom  in  which  the  patient 
stoops  and  shuffles  in  his  walk,  but  has 
not  the  true  festination. 

4tth  Stage.  Disease  fully  established. — 
When  the  tremors  have  become  general, 
violent,  and  of  frequent  recurrence,  the 
patient  experiences  great  inconvenience, 
which  increases  with  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  limbs  cannot  execute  the 
directions  of  the  will  in  the  common 
offices  of  life.  The  patient  is  unable  to 
write  or  perform  any  manipulation :  he 
cannot  hold  a  book  to  read,  and  has  the 
utmost  difficulty  or  is  quite  unable  toclothe 
or  feed  himself  Kaising  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  lips  is  impossible;  the  fluid  is  spilled 
and  the  glass  knocked  to  and  fro  against 
the  mouth.  Patients  deprived  of  assist- 
ance, in  order  to  allay  their  thirst,  have 
lapped  up  fluids  with  the  tongue,  like  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  painful  to  witness 
the  struggles  which  the  patient  makes  to 
control  the  agitation  of  his  body  and  effect 
some  desired  movement ;  the  more  he 
tries  the  more  extravagant  the  jactitations  ' 
become.    To  increase  his  distress,  parox-  | 


come  almost  constant,  with  ftequent 
aggravations.  Commencing  for  instance 
in  one  arm,  the  wearisome  agitation  is 
borne  until  beyond  suflerance,  when  by 
suddenly  changing  the  posture  it  is  for  a 
time  stopped  in  that  limb,  but  commences 
generally  in  less  than  a  minute  in  one  of 
the  legs  or  in  the  arm  of  the  other  side, 
often  spreading  over  the  whole  bodv. 
Harassed  by  the  tormenting  round,  the 
patient  has  recourse  to  walking,  to  which 
he  is  partial,  both  on  account  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  change  of  posture  and  because 
his  attention  is  diverted  from  his  unpleas- 
ant feelings  by  the  care  and  exertion  re- 
quired for  its  performance.  But  if  the 
procursive  tendency  has  appeared,  this 
relief  is  denied.  The  propensil^  to  lean 
forward  becomes  invincible.  Forced  to 
step  on  the  toes  and  fore-part  of  the  feet, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  thrown 
forwards,  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
take  quick  and  short  steps,  and  to  adopt 
unwillingly  a  running  pace,  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  on  the  face. '  On  some  days, 
however,  the  tremors  are  less  severe  ;  and 
the  patient  is  always  relieved  by  intermis- 
sions during  the  day  and  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  tremors  during  the  night.  The 
disease,  even  at  this  stage,  sometimes 
undergoes  remissions  for  some  weeks  or 
mouths,  during  which  the  tremors  greatly 
abate :  unfortunately  a  relapse  occurs  and 
the  disease  resumes  its  progressive  course. 
5th.  Advanced  and  Final  Stages. — Hith- 
erto the  jactitations  have  been  suspended 
at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  have 
ceased  entirely  at  night.  But  in  this  stage 
tremors  of  the  limbs  occur  even  during 
sleep,  and  increase  till  they  awaken  the 
patient,  often  with  much  mental  agitation 
and  alarm.  In  addition,  signs  of  failing 
strength  and  physical  decay,  which  had 
previously  appeared,  rapidly  increase. 
Unable  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth,  the 
patient  must  be  entirely  fed  by  others. 
The  bowels,  previously  torpid,  require 
powerful  stimulating  medicine  or  mechan- 
ical aid  for  their  relief.  The  trunk  be- 
comes permanently  bowed,  and  the  whole 
muscular  power  fails.  The  patient  walks 
with  great  difficulty ;  a  stick  no  longer 
suffices ;  he  requires  an  attendant,  who, 
walking  backwards  before  him,  prevents 
his  falling  forwards  by  the  pressure  of  his 
hands  against  the  fore-part  of  his  shoul- 
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Finally,  amid  increasing  general  debility 
and  diminished  voluntary  power,  the  tre- 
mors become  more  vehement,  and  seldom 
cease  for  a  moment.  When  exhausted 
nature  seizes  a  small  portion  of  sleep,  the 
motions  become  so  violent  as  to  shake  the 
bed-hangings,  and  even  the  floor  and 
sashes  of  the  room.  The  chin  is  bent 
down  u^n  the  sternum;  the  power  of 
articulation  is  lost ;  the  slops  with  which 
he  is  fed  trickle  continually  from  the 
mouth.  The  urine  and  feces  are  passed 
involuntarily  ;  bed-sores  form ;  and  at  the 
last  constant  sleepiness,  and  other  marks 
of  extreme  exhaustion,  usher  in  the  fatal 
termination. 

The  senile  forma  of  the  Paralysis  Agl- 
tans,  as  just  described  after  Parkinson, 
represent,  it  should  be  observed,  the  most 
aggravated  examples  of  the  disease.  And 
the  subject  of  it  being  advanced  in  years, 
the  effects  of  senile  decay  are  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  the  other  symptoms.  In- 
deed, this  kind  of  Paralysis  Agitans  seems 
to  induce  and  to  terminate  in  general 
failure  of  the  system.  But  the  course  of 
the  senile  disease  is  not  alwa}'8  so  deplor- 
able. Many  cases  of  the  simple  or  non- 
procursive  iorm  remain  stationary  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  never  reach  the 
ultimate  stages. '  A  few  exceptional  cases 
have  been  cured.  The  procursive  Paralysis 
Agitans  also  occasionally  exhibits  an  ar- 
restment, or,  at  lea«t,  extreme  protraction 
of  its  course.  The  fatal  forms  seldom 
occupy  less  than  ten  years.  At  the  same 
time,  Parkinson's  account,  drawn  directly 
from  nature,  represents,  without  exagger- 
ation, the  slow,  continual  progress  and 
the  fatal  results  of  the  senile  Paralysis 
Agitans  in  its  full  development. 

One  very  important  fact,  observed  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  Paralysis  Agitans,  is 
that  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  not  af- 
fected, cither  in  regard  to  pain,  touch,  or 
temperature.  The  sensoiy  powers,  in- 
deed, persist  remarkably  even  amid  the 
general  failure  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
later  staj^es  of  the  disease. 

The  tnilateral'  or  ^^  Hemiplegic^^  va- 
riety of  Paralysis  Agitans,  first  noticed 
by  Marshall  Hall,  presents  no  essential 
difference  from  the  bilateral  (paraplegic) 


disease.  Just  described.  The  limbs  on  one 
side  are  agitated  with  violent  chronic 
tremors,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side 
are  entirely  unaffected,  or  exhibit  only  a 
slight  and  occasional  tendency  to  tremble. 
The  affection  is  not  less  severe  than  the 
bilateral,  into  which  it  probably  passes. 
There  is  no  complete  case  of  this  form, 
from  beginning  to  end,  on  record.  In  one 
instance,  lately  under  observation,'  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  no 
festination,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  symptom  has  been  met  with  in  the 
unilateral  disease.  The  progress  is,  pro- 
bably, the  same  as  in  the  other  senile 
forms. 

To  sum  up :  Paralysis  Agitans  senilis 
occurs  in  advanced  life,  past  fifty,  usually 
past  sixty  years  of  age ;  it  is  combined 
with  and  appears  to  hasten  senile  decay. 
Two  forms  of  it  are  distinguished,  the 
Simple  and  the  Procursive  (festinans) :  it 
is  usually  very  protracted,  lasting  ten 
years  or  more,  and  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, incurable. 

We  pass  now  to  those  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease which  occur  earlier  in  life. 

I.  B.  Non-senile  forms  of  Paralysis 
Agitans,  occurring  under  fifty,  without 
fatal  tendency,  and  sometimes  admitting 
of  cure.  They  are  much  rarer  than  the 
senile  forms  of  the  disease. 

1st.  Paralysis  Agitans  simplex,  non-sent- 
lis  {sine  festtnaiionc). — This  form  resembles 
the  senile  disease  in  regard  to  the  tremors, 
differing  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  the 
si^s  of  senile  decay.  The  jactitations 
affect  the  same  parts,  the  limbs,  head,  and 
trunk,  exempting  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  usually  also  the  facial  muscles  of 
expression.'  They  come  on  in  paroxj-sms 
excited  by  attempts  at  voluntary  move- 
ments, or  by  mental  emotion  ;  they  sub- 
side or  disappear  during  rest,  and  they 
cease  entirely  during  sleep.  In  severe 
cases  they  are  extremely  violent.  The 
limbs  and  the  whole  body  quiver  and 
shake  convulsively  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant manner.  The  patient  cannot  stand 
without  support ;  in  walking  he  jerks  and 
staggers  as  if  moved  by  broken  springs, 
and  IS  like  to  be  pitched  to  the  ground  at 
every  step.  He  cannot  dress  or  feed  him- 
self; if  his  limbs  are  approximated,  they 
knock  asainst  each  other ;  and  if  his  hand 
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is  brought  near  the  chest  or  the  face,  it 
strikes  upon  them  in  a  series  of  quickly 
repeated  blows.  When  the  shaking  arises 
unexpectedly,  the  patient  may  hurt  him- 
selfj  knocking  his  head  against  a  wall,  &c. 
It  18  rare,  however,  for  the  tremors  to 
exhibit  such  extreme  vehemence ;  more 
commonly  they  exist  only  to  the  extent 
of  rendering  the  execution  of  regular 
movements  impossible,  interfering  com- 
pletely with  the  patient's  usefulness.  It 
18  further  observed  that,  although  some- 
times as  severe,  or  more  so,  tiian  in  the 
senile  forms,  the  tremors  are  less  continu- 
ous and  never  occur  during  sleep,  although 
they  may  come  on  as  soon  as  tne  patient 
awakes  or  turns  in  bed.  The  special 
distinctions  of  the  non-senile  Paralysis 
Agitans  are  therefore :  1st.  There  is  no 
disturbed  equilibrium ;  no  disposition  to 
fall  or  hasten  forwards  or  backwards.'  2d. 
The  diminution  of  voluntary  muscular 
power  is  slight ;  sometimes  none  is  obser- 
vable. Tested  by  the  grasp  of  the  band, 
by  the  dvnamometer,  or  by  the  ability  to 
lift  weights  or  bear  burdens,  the  muscular 
force  is  often  found  equal  to  the  normal 
standard ;  sometimes  the  shaking  arm 
appears  stronger  than  the  sound  one.  Yet 
the  patient  himself  usually  complains  of 
diminished  strength,  and  he  has  less  ability 
to  sustain  prolonged  exertion.  If  the 
disease  progresses,  the  muscular  debility 
increases.  This  is  an  important  si<^,  for 
increasing  muscular  weakness  is  of  unfa- 
vorable prognosis.  3d.  There  is  no  fatal 
tendency.  The  affection  is  extremely  ob- 
stinate, often  incurable,  but  the  general 
bodily  health  is  not  impaired,  and  the 
duration  is  indefinite  if  no  complication 
supervene.  A  patient,  lately  seen,  aged 
sixty-sijt,  was  first  affected  at  twelve 
years  of  age ;  the  tremors  have  entirely 
unfitted  him  for  labor  during  his  whole 
life ;  vet  even  now  his  appetite  and  bodily 
health  are  excellent.  Similar  cases  are 
not  very  rare ;  but,  being  regarded  as  ex- 
amples of  incurable  infirmity,'  they  were 
not  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  probably  suffer  irremediably 
from  neglect  of  care  at  the  earliest  stages. 
4th.  Occurring  in  middle  life  (twenty-five 
to  fifty),  however  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, it  is  susceptible  of  amelioration,  and 
sometimes  of  cure.  A  case  was  cured  by 
Elliotson  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  iron 
(1827),  and  several  examples  of  recovery 
have  been  recorded  under  different  meth- 
ods of  treatment.'  Others,  however,  have 

>  At  least  no  case  of  non-senile  Paralysis 


resisted  treatment  altogether.  To  accoont 
for  the  fact  that  some  cases  are  curable 
while  others  are  not,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  former  are  functional  and  the  lat- 
ter organic. 

To  the  slighter  and  more  curable  forms 
of  Paralysis  Agitans  belong  the  Hysterical 
Paralysis  Ayitans,  which  exhibits  the 
usual  tremors  (sometimes  an  approach  to 
the  festination),  and  is  accompanied  by 
hysterical  symptoms  and  usuaUy  some 
disorder  of  the  gener^  health.  Though 
often  obstinate,  it  ia  entirely  free  from 
danger,  and  is  usually  cured  when  the 
general  hysterical  condition  is  removed  by 
judicious  treatment. 

The  Intermittent  Paralysis  Agitans,  in 
which  tremors  of  the  limbs,  lasting  fivi  to 
six  minutes,  recur  twice  or  thrice  in  an 
hour,  appears  frequently  to  depend  on 
intestinal  worms  in  young  subjects,  or  is 
a  variety  of  the  hysterical  or  reflex  forms. 
It  is  curable." 

liejlex  Paralysis  Agitans  may  depend 
upon  disordered  primte  vise,  and  be  cured 
by  appropriate  remedies  (Sauvages,  Tre- 
mor a  saburrS).  Perhaps  derangements 
of  other  internal  organs  may  exert  a  simi- 
lar effect;  as  also  external  wounds  and 
injuries.  An  interesting  case,  caused  by 
the  latter,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Door,  and 
related  by  Dr.  Haas  (1852).  A  healthy 
girl  of  nineteen  received  a  splinter  under 
the  nail  of  her  right  thumb,  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  which  violent  pain,  and  soon  after 
Paralysis  Agitans,  came  on  in  the  right 
leg,  subsequently  spreading  to  the  right 
arm  and  the  whole  body.  The  tongue 
and  speech  became  affected ;  the  general 
health  suffered ;  the  face  had  a  stupid 
expression ;  and  she  dragged  the  legs  in 
walking.    She  recovered  completely. 

Lastty,  it  appears  from  the  important 
cases  described  by  Dr.  Hennis  Green  (a 
few  similar  to  which  are  mentioned  in 
older  authors)  that  nervous  tremor  of  the 
nature  of  Paralysis  Agitans  may  occur  in 
children  (age,  eleven  to  thirteen),  and  is 
in  them  speedily  curable.  Of  the  three 
cases  which  he  reports,  two  recovered  in 
about  a  month  ;  the  third  died  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  no  trace  of^  lesion 
was  found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  non-senile  Paralysis  Agitans  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  cho- 
rea ;  it  sometimes  assumes  the  unilateral 
form. 


Reynolds ;  Handfleld  Jones  ;  Sanders,  case  of 
dystazia  or  I'seudo-paralysia  Agitans.  This 
patient,  after  a  year,  was  able  to  return  to 
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2d.  Paralysis  Agitans  Toxica. — ^Variona 
poisons  occasion  debility  and  tremors. 
When  these  symptoms  arise  from  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  tea,  cofiFee,  tobacco,  or 
opium,  they  rarely  occur  except  when  the 
{mrts  are  used,  and  hence  are  simple 
tremors  only;  but  if  they  take  place  also 
during  repose,  they  belong  to  this  sort  of 
Paralysis  Agitans.  A  strongly  marked 
and  very  characteristic  form  of  the  cura- 
ble Paralysis  Agitans  is  brought  on  by 
inhaling  fumes  of  mercury,  and,  though 
less  frequently,  by  certain  other  metallic 
poisons  (tremor  metallurgorum— tremble- 
ment  mercuriel).  This  will  be  described 
elsewhere.  (See  Tremblement  M6tal- 
lique.) 

The  other  kinds  of  tremor  mentioned 
by  medical  writers  are  either  unimportant 
or  symptomatic  of  other  diseases ;  they 
present  an  interest,  as  related  pathologi- 
cally to  the  morbid  condition  probably 
existing  in  idiopathic  Paralysis  Agitans. 
Such  are  the  tremors  from  bodily  weak- 
ness and  mental  emotion :  tremor  senilis, 
which  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  and 
may  pass  into  Paralysis  Agitans  senilis ; 
febrile  tremors  and  rigors  (attended  by  a 
sense  of  cold,  which  is  never  present  in 
Paralysis  Agitans),  analogous  probably 
to  the  toxic  forms  of  Paralysis  Agitans ; 
tremor  or  subsultus  tendinum,  which  ex- 
hibits the  same  spasmodic  jerking  of  the 
muscles  as  Paralysis  Agitans  ;  lastly,  the 
tremors  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  (hydrocephalus,  parasites  in  cere- 
brum, myelitis,  ataxia,  tumors,  &e.)  are 
symptomatic,  and,  as  previously  explain- 
ed, distinct  from  idiopathic  Paralysis 
A^tans. 

II.  Local  Paralysis  Agitans  attacks  a 
single  part,  most  frequently  the  head  and 
neck,  or  the  arm,  or  the  lower  jaw,  and 
remains  limited  to  the  region  affected. 
The  tremors  occur  occasionally,  seldom 
constantly,  during  the  day ;  they  cease  at 
night;  they  are  excited  or  aggravated  by 
exertion  or  emotion.  Usually  free  from 
dancer,  local  Paralysis  Agitans  is  re- 
garded, like  the  spasmodic  tics,  as  an  in- 
firmity or  bad  habit  rather  tlian  a  disease. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  very  obstinate,  in 
fact  usually  incurable.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  the  idiopathic  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans which  continues  local  from  that  which 
is  the  precursor  of  the  progressive  general 
disease,  or  which  may  be  symptomatic 
of  a  tumor  or  other  lesion  or  the  nerve 
centres.    At  first  the  distinction  may  be 


It  is,  indeed,  singular  that  after  a  few 
years  the  lo(»l  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  general  disease. 

A  few  remarkable  cases  have  occurred 
of  Paralysis  Agitans  restricted  to  the 
lower  jaw  and  tongue  ;  in  some  distress- 
ing instances  all  remedies  proved  unavail- 
I  ing.  The  pathology  has  not  been  ascer- 
I  tained,  and  probably  the  severer  cases 
were  not  idiopathic,  but  were  symptomatic 
of  some  grave  disease  of  the  nerve  centres. 
Of  the  latter  kind  an  interesting  case  is 
recorded  recently  by  Leyden,  in  which 
Paralysis  Agitans  of  the  right  arm  was 
found  associated  with  sarcoma  in  the  left 
optic  thalamus.  The  more  serious  symp- 
tomatic kinds  are  distinguished  from  the 
idiopathic  by  the  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  symptoms,  among  which  are 
the  signs  of  centric  nervous  lesion,  such 
as  motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  &c.  In 
respect  of  pathology  and  treatment,  the 
local  resembles  the  general  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans. 

Causes.  —  These  are  frequently  ob- 
scure, but  it  is  probable  that  conditions 
productive  of  debility  or  atrophy  of  the 
motor  nerve  centres  occasion  the  idio- 
pathic Paralysis  Agitans.  The  results  of 
experience  are  as  follows :  Predisposing 
Causes. — 1.  Age  is  of  primary  imjwrtance, 
both  in  causing  the  disease  and  aggra- 
vating it.  2.  ifereditary  and  parental  in- 
fluence is  indicated  in  some  cases.'  3. 
The  male  fiez  is  almost  exclusively  the 
subject  of  general  Paralysis  Agitans  ;  the 
hysterical  forms  and  local  tremors  of  the 
head  being  met  with  in  the  female.  Ex- 
citing Cavses. — 1.  Violent  muscular  exer- 
tion is  a  frequent  cause,  as  also — 2.  Inju- 
ries, especially  falls ;  also  wounds,  &c. 
3.  Excessive  mental  exertion,  and  parti- 
cularly^. Violent  emotions,  as  terror  or 
fright,  which  have  sometimes  produced 
the  disease  suddenly.  5.  Venereal  ex- 
cesses have  been  alleged.  6.  Exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  as  Ipng  on  damp  ground, 
especially  when  giving  rise  to — 7.  Rheu- 
matism, which  was  noted  by  Parkinson, 
and  has  a  decided  causal  relation  to  Para- 
lysis Agitans ;  also— 8.  Ague.*  In  certain 
cases  Paralysis  Agitans  appears  to  have 
followed— 9.  Fever  (typhoid  and  various 
exanthemata)  and — 10.  Syphilis.  11.  In- 
testinal worms  sometimes  give  rise  to  it 
in  young  subjects,  occasionally  modified 

'  SauTaees:  "Mulier  gravida,  qnnmaritam 
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into  a  periodical  or  intermittent  type.  12. 
Disordered  primee  viae  (tremor  a  saburrfi). 
13.  Suppressed  itch  will  hardly  now  be 
admitted.'  14.  Alcohol,  opium,  tobacco. 
15.  Certain  poisons,  particularly  mercurial 
vapors,  cause  the  Paralysis  Azitans  toxica. 
While  these  are  the  causes  of  the  idiopathic 
disease,  the  symptomatic  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans,  as  alreaay  stated,  may  occur,  com- 
bined with  other  characteristic  signs  of 
nervous  disease,  in  various  lesions  and 
tumors,  &c. ,  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Diagnosis. — Idiopathic  Paralvsis  Agi- 
taus  is  sufficiently  characterized  to  be  of 
easy  reco^ition ;  but  its  relations  to  al- 
lied affections  are  important.  Ist.  It  is 
distinguished  firom  the  other  species  of  the 
class  tremors,  because  in  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans  the  trembUng  occurs  not  only  during 
action,  but  even  when  the  parts  are  not 
in  use  and  are  supported  (spasmodic, 
tremor  coactus).  Tremor  senilis,  which 
most  resembles  it,  maj'  pass  into  Paralysis 
Agitans,  when  the  tremors  which  begin 
during  action  continue  after  it  has  ceased: 
the  tremors  usually  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease in  intensity  from  trembling  to  jac- 
titation. 2d.  The  different  kinds  of  Para- 
lysis Agitans  are  distinguished:  the  simple 
senile  form  by  occurring  in  advanced  life, 
by  its  progressive  course,  association  with 
general  decay  of  the  system,  and  fatal 
issue;  the  procursive  (festinans)  senile  form 
presents  in  addition  the  disturbed  balance 
in  locomotion ;  the  simple  noA-senile  form 
occurs  in  middle  age  or  under,  is  often 
stationary  in  its  progress,  may  be  amelio- 
rated or  cured,  and  is  not  accompanied  by 
disordered  equilibrium  ;  the  hysterical,  re- 
mittent, reflex  forms,  and  that  occurring  in 
children,  &c.,  are  known  by  their  special 
circumstances;  the  toxic  Paralysis  Agitans 
is  reco^ized  by  the  cause,  and  by  the 
concomitant  effects  of  the  poison — m  the 
mercurial  tremors  the  tongue  and  mouth 
are  usually  and  early  attacked,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  ordinary  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans. 3d.  The  relations  to  common 
chorea,  both  of  difference  and  resem- 
blance, are  instructive.  Chorea  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  young  before  puberty;  Para- 
lysis Agitans  attacks  the  middle-aged, 
and  especially  the  old.  The  gesticulations 
in  chorea  are  jerking,  irregular  move- 
ments, changing  frequently,  and  dissimi- 
lar on  the  two  sides  ;  the  tremors  or  jac- 
titations in  Paralysis  Agitans  consist  of 
to-and-fro  oscillations  of  the  part,  due  to 
the  brief  alternate  action  of  antagonist 
muscles  ;  they  continue  long  unchanged,  | 


cult  to  distinguish.  But  their  points  of 
resemblance  are  striking.  Both  consist 
of  involuntary,  spasmodic  movements, 
rapidly  repeated,  and  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will,  while  the  voluntary  motor 
power  persists  in  the  aflected  parts,  al- 
though it  is  often  enfeebled,  the  debility 
sometimes  amounting  to  paralysis.'  Both 
are  often  caused  by  fright,  and  by  rheu- 
matism (although  no  relation  seems  to 
exist  between  Paralysis  Agitans  and  heart 
disease);  in  both,  when  latal,  no  visible 
lesion  may  be  discovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  chorea  is  nearly  always  curable  in  a 
comparatively  short  periodi ;  while  Para- 
lysis Agitans,  although  susceptible  of  cure 
in  younger  individuals,  is  a  peculiarly  ob- 
stinate disease,  and  is  incurable  in  old 
persons,  in  whom  it  associates  itself  with 
senile  decay.  4th.  The  irresistible  move- 
ments forward  or  backward  in  Paralysis 
Agitans  present  great  affinity  to  the  like 
symptoms  met  with  in  "leaping  ague," 
and  certain  forms  of  tarantism  and  ab- 
normal chorea,  and  which  are  also  ob- 
served in  connection  with  lesion  of  the 
cerebral  peduncles  or  other  parts  of  the 
encephalon."  But  these  affections  arc  not 
usually  attended  by  tremors,  and  the  his- 
tory and  special  concomitant  symptoms 
are  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  differ- 
ence of  Symptomatic  from  Idiopathic 
Paralysis  Agitans  must  always  be  kept  in 
view.  5th.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  discrimination  of  idiopathic  Paralysis 
Agitans  from  certain  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia  and  chronic  myelitis,  &c. — affec- 
tions which  it  often  closely  resembles  in 
the  progressive  character  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  in  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the 
movements.  But  these  spinal  diseases 
are,  in  addition  to  their  chnical  history, 
especially  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  decided  motor,  and  mostly  also  of  sen- 
sory paralysis ;  while  in  idiopathic  Para- 
lysis Agitans  the  sensibility  is  remarkably 
exempted,  what  is  there  calledparalysis 
being  only  a  failure  of  vigor.  The  diag- 
nosis is  very  important,  and  only  difficult 
because  the  occurrence  of  tremors  as  a 
complication  in  various  organic  nervous 
diseases  may  mislead,  if  the  difference  of 
Symptomatic  from  Idiopathic  Paralvsis 
Agitans  be  not  attended  to.  6th.  fn  a 
similar  manner,  Paralysis  Agitans  is  dis- 
tinguished from  beriberi,  raphania,  &c. 


'  Both  are  sometimes  unilateral. 

*  Marshall  Hall  remarks  the  similarity  of 
certain  symptoms  in  Paralysis  Agitans  to  the 
pffpntn  nh«tprvn(l   hv  SprrAji  in  <lispasi^  of  thu 
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Complications.  —  These  are  rare  in 
idiopstthic  Paralysis  Agitaus ;  the  health 
usually  continuing  good  till  senile  decay 
begins.  Apoplexy,  hemi-  and  paraplegia 
sometimes  occur,  but  not  often.  Common 
chorea  has,  in  some  cases,  been  found 
associated  with  Paralysis  Agitans  ;'  usu- 
ally, however,  the  disordered  move- 
ments called  chorea  have  been  onW  exag- 
gerated examples  of  the  shaking  aiseose. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  already  remarked, 
symptomatic  Paralysis  Agitans  may  com- 
plicate many  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 
— Tremors  are  generally  admitted  to  l>e  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  the  nerve  centres,  and 
are  ascribed  to  defective  and  interrupted 
discharge  of  nervous  stimulus.  But  two 
kinds  of  tremors  have  been  distinguished:' 
first,  simple  or  passive  tremors,  which  oc- 
cur during  a  Toluutary  act,  and  cease  with 
it,  being  evidently  due  to  want  of  power 
only  ('Tpoftoi) ;  second,  spasmodic,  clonic, 
or  active  tremors,  which  take  place  even 
during  rest  when  the  parts  are  supported 
and  unemployed  (>toXf«o{,  tremor  coactus, 
palpitatio) :  these  are  short,  alternate, 
clonic  convulsions  of  antagonist  muscles, 
and  imply  some  irritation  in  the  motor 
nerve  centres.  Although  these  two  kinds 
are  allied  and  pass  the  one  into  the  other, 
yet  the  distinction  is  important,  and  fur- 
nishes the  ground  of  diagnosis  ;  the  spas- 
modic, not  the  passive  tremor  beinw  cha- 
racteristic of  Paralysis  Agitans.  The  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  an  affection  of  a  different  part  of  the 
nervous  system  from  the  tremors,  since 
these  may  exist,  even  generalized,  with- 
out it.  The  cerebral  or  cerebellar  pedun- 
cles or  the  pons  Varolii,  are  most  probably 
the  seat  of  lesion.  But  while  the  locality 
is  different,  the  association  with  tremors 
shows  that  the  morbid  action  is  probably 
the  same  in  both.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  tremors  are  due  to  an  affection  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the  disturbed  equilibrium 
to  an  extension  of  the  morbid  action 
within  the  cranium.  Hence  some  wri- 
ters speak  of  Paralysis  Agitans  Spinalis, 
consisting  of  tremor  and  muscular  de- 
bility, and  Paralysis  Agitans  Cerehralis, 
in  which  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
is  superadded.'    There  is  no  vertigo  nor 


tions  of  positive  results.    The  facts  are  as 
follows : — 

1st.  In  many  instances  of  idiopathic 
Paralysis  Agitans  no  lesion  of  the  cere 
bro-spinal  axis  can  be  discovered  by  our 
present  means  of  investigation.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  the  disease  may  be  re- 
garded as  functional  or  dynamical ;  and  It 
may  be  presumed  to  depend,  (a)  on  im- 
paired generation  of  nerve  energy,  due  to 
some  unknown  conditions  ;  (6)  alteration 
of  vascular  supply,  either  congestion,  or, 
as  late  researches  on  the  pathology  of  con- 
vulsions suggest,  aneemia,  t.  e.,  deficient 
or  interrupted  vascular  supply  ;■  possibly 
also  an  oedonatous  condition  of  the  nerve 
centres  might  cause  the  symptoms ;  (c) 
molecular  physical  or  chemical  changes, 
which  we  may  certainly  assume  in  the 
toxic  forms  (mercurial  tremors).  The 
functional  are  especially  the  curable  forms 
of  the  disease. 

2d.  In  more  inveterate,  especially  senile 
cases.  Paralysis  Agitaus  appears  to  de- 
pend on  a  discoverable  lesion ;  namely, 
an  atrwhie  condition  of  the  spinal  cord, 
pons  Varolii,  crura,  or  medulla  oblong-ata 
(atrophic  or  organic  Paralysis  Agitans). 
This  atrophy  has  been  found  in  several 
careful  dissections,  and  it  certainly  coin- 
cides with  and  would  explain  the  chief 
features  of  the  disease — namely,  its  ob- 
stinacy or  incurability,  without  immediate 
danger  to  life ;  the  progressive  course ; 
the  impaired  strength  and  muscular  de- 
bility (paralysis) ;  the  occurrence  in  old 
age,  after  violent  exertion  and  emotion, 
under  conditions  of  premature  senility, 
&c.  In  addition  to  simple  atrophy,  with 
serous  accumulations,  autopsies  have  re- 
vealed in  different  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  pons  an  in- 
durated condition  (sclerosis),  with  patches 
of  gray  or  gelatinous  degeneration,  due 
to  the  new  formation  of  connective  tis- 
sue, which  compresses  and  atrophies  the 
proper  nerve  structures.*  Since  a  similar 
condition,  involving  extensively  the  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  cord.  Is  the  chief 
lesion  found  in  progressive  locomotor 
ataxia  (tabes  dorsalis),  some  relation  is 
established  between  it  and  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans.* It  is  curious  that  Parkinson  (from 
the  report  of  a  case  not  seen  by  himself) 
drew  attention  to  the  induration  and  en- 
largement of  the  upper  part  of  the  me- 
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or  scrofulous  aifection  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance or  membranes.  The  sclerotic 
atrophy  does  not  seem  to  be  of  inflamma- 
tory origin,  although,  according  to  Bo- 
kitanskv,  it  is  preceded  by  congestion.  In 
the  early  stages,  there  may  1»  softening 
instead  of  induration.  Btieumatic  and 
other  morbid  diatheses  may  probably  dis- 
pose to  it.  Degeneration  of  the  blood- 
vessels may  possibly  be  conuected  with 
it.'  The  pathogenesis  of  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  centres,  however,  lias  not  yet  been 
fully  investi^ted  ;  and,  although  highly 
probable,  it  cannot  yet  be  positively 
affirmed,  that  Paralysis  Agitans  depends 
upon  atrophy,  simple  or  sclerotic,  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In 
regard  to  symptomatic  Paralysis  Agitans, 
the  tremors  are  ascribed  to  the  atrophy 
of  the  nerve  substance  surrounding  the 
tumor  or  other  principal  lesion. 

But  whether  the  disease  be  functional 
or  organic  (atrophic)  in  its  nature,  it 
clearly  alfeuts  the  motor  centres  only,  ex- 
empting the  sensory  and  the  intellectual ; 
and,  further,  the  morbid  state  of  the 
nerve  centres  implies  not  only  diminished 
power,  but  some  condition  of  spontaneous 
irritation,  giving  rise  to  the  spasmodic 
jactitations  even  during  rest.  Probably 
the  degenerative  molecular  changes  in 
the  nerve  structures  may  occasion  a  dis- 
turbed equiUbrium  and  consequent  irregu- 
lar discharge  of  nerve  stimulus.  The 
morbid  process  is  presumed  to  begin  usu- 
ally in  the  cerArical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  since  the  arms  are  apt  to  be  first 
affected,  and  the  disease  presents  the  bi- 
lateral lype.  But  the  occurrence  of  the 
unilateral  form,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  limbs  are  much  earlier  affected  than 
the  trunk,  shows  that  the  possibility  of 
the  cerebral  centres  of  motion  being 
sometimes  attacked  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  disturbed  equilibrium  prob- 
ably ensues  when  the  parts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pons  Varolii  are  involved,  and  the 
extension  to  the  medulla  oblongata  is  in- 
dicated by  the  impaired  speech,  degluti- 
tion, &c.,  wliich  supervene  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease. 

[Since  this  article  was  written,  the 
distinction  urged  by  Charcot  has  been 
generally  accepted,  between  Paralysis 
Agitans  and  disseminated  (multiple, 
cerebro-spinal)  sclerosis.  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  tremor  above  described,  which 
may  be  called,  the  one  passive  and  perma- 
nent, and  the  other  volitional,  the  former 
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is  peculiar  to  Paralysis  Agitans;  the 
latter  occurs  in  disseminated  sclerosis. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  named  disorder 
there  is  trembling  at  all  times,  whether 
the  patient  be  moving  or  reclining,  so 
long  as  he  is  awake.  In  the  second  dis- 
ease, tremor  occurs  only  when  some  mus- 
cular action  is  attempted ;  then  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  used  becomes  irregu- 
lar, with  a  coarser  tremulousness  than  in 
shaking  palsy  (see  Multiple  Sclerosis, 
under  Indukation,  in  this  volume). 

Charcot  analyzes'  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  cases  above  referred  to,  re- 
ported by  Bamberger,  Lebert,  Skoda, 
Parkinson,  and  Oppolzer;  and  believes 
that  some  of  them  were  examples  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  not  of  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans. Yet,  in  Charcot's  account  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  it  is  admitted  that 
morbid  anatomy  has  not  made  clear  what 
location  of  disease  explains  the  trembling 
which  is  one  of  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms. Erb,'  also,  observes,  that  the  two 
kinds  of  tremor,  in  some  cases,  "exist 
side  by  side."  This  pathologist,  while 
preferring  to  regard  such  a  combination 
as  indicating  the  presence  of  two  differ- 
ent diseases,  rather  than  as  evidence  of 
the  non-essentiality  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween them,  adds:  "We  must  wait  for 
more  accurate  observations,  however,  be- 

Fig.  38. 


The  writlag  hand.  Rahltnal  attttnde  or  the  hand 
at  a  somewhat  advitnoed  etage  of  Paralyile  Asltans. 
(Charooi.) 

fore  passing  finally  on  the  correctness  of 
this  view." 

Fig.  39. 


Digital  deformation,  almnlatiiig  that  of  ptimitlTe 
chronic  articnlar  rheumatltm.    (Charcot.) 
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were  the  following :  a,  obliteration  of  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  epithelial  elements  which 
line  the  ependyma ;  b.  proliferation  of  the 
nuclei  which  surround  the  ependyma  ;  c, 
pigmentation  of  nerve-cells,  most  marked 
m  Clarke's  (posterior  gray)  columns.  Two 
of  the  cases  had  also  a  multiplication  of 
amyloid  corpuscles ;  one,  a  sclerosed 
patch  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bul- 
bus  rachidicus. '  The  language  of  Charcot 
appears  to  be  still  appropriate:  "The 
special  lesion  of  Paralysis  Agitans  re- 
mains to  be  discovered."— H.] 

Should  future  researches  confirm  the 
results  above  indicated,  there  would  then 
exist  a  secure  basis  of  morbid  anatomy 
for  the  distinctions  which  authors  have 
indicated  clinically,  of  idiopathic  Paraly- 
sis Agitans  into  functional  and  organic  : 
the  Tatter  with,  the  former  without, 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  centres ;  the  latter 
mostly  incurable,  the  former  admitting  of 
cure. 

The  Prognosis  is  unfevorable,  but  de- 
pends upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  particular  form  of  the  disease.  When 
fully  established,  idiopathic  Paralysis 
Agitans  is  an  obstinate,' and  in  the  aged, 
with  rare  exceptions,  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. But,  unless  mixed  with  signs  of 
senile  decay,  Paralysis  Agitans  does  not 
endanger  life,  and  its  course  is  often  in- 
definitely protracted.  As  a  rule,  it  is  ob- 
stinate in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
subject,  and  is  fatal  only  in  the  old.  The 
distinction  of  curable  and  incurable, 
functional  and  organic  (atrophic),  has 
been  already  suflSciently  indicated.  It 
need  only  be  added  that  mere  violence  of 
the  jactitations  is  no  evidence  of  incura- 
bility ;  slight  tremors  are  frequently  the 
most  obstinate ;'  it  is  the  persistence  of 
tremors  during  absence  of  voluntary 
effort,  and  especially  during  sleep,  the  oc- 
currence of  disturbed  equilibrium,  and 
symptoms  of  senile  decay  which  are  of 
serious  import.  Disturbed  equilibrium  is 
apparently  incurable  in  itself,  as  well  as 
of  bad  augury  for  the  disease  generally. 
The   supervention  of  convulsions,  apo- 

[•  Bulbe  radiidien,  the  lower  part  of  the 
mednlla  oblongata.] 

•  "Morbus  valde  pertinax,"  Jnncker.  Com- 
paring it  with  apoplexy  and  motor  palsy,  &c.. 


plexy,  motor  or  sensory  paralysis,  indi- 
cates more  immediate  danger  to  life. 

In  the  Registrar-General's  Reports  for 
England  and  Wales,  from  1855  to  1863 
inclusive,  205  deaths  from  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans are  recorded,  129  being  males,  and 
76  females ;  on  an  average  about  14  males 
and  8  females  annually.  Of  these  205, 
189  were  above  55  years  of  age;  nearly 
half,  viz.,  91,  occurring  at  65  years ;  only 
16  below  45  years,  one  death  taking  place 
at  20  years.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  the  cases  fatal  below  the 
age  of  45  were  true  idiopathic  Paralysis 
Agitans ;  more  probably  they  were  exam- 
ples of  spinal  or  cerebral  disease  accom- 
panied by  tremors,  t.  e.,  by  symptomatic 
Paralysis  Agitans. 

Of  the  Jiwdes  of  Termination,  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  senile  disease  is  by  general 
decay  of  the  system.  Sometimes  life  is  cut 
short  by  the  intercurrence  of  the  usual 
diseases  of  old  age.  Trousseau  states 
that  in  three  cases  which  he  traced  to 
the  end  the  patients  all  died  of  pneumonia. 
The  non-senile  forms  of  Paralysis  Agitans 
are  not  known  to  have  any  special  mode 
of  termination. 

Treatment. — The  modes  of  treatment 
and  remedies  employed  are  numerous,  but 
few  have  been  attended  with  success. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  form  of 
the  disease;  the  senile  being  mostly  in- 
curable, the  non-senile  obstinate,  but  sus- 
ceptible of  relief  or  cure.  The  physician 
must  keep  in  mind  the  propriety  of  ab- 
staining fh>m  remedies  in  inveterate 
cases,  after  a  fiiir  trial  has  been  given  to 
them:  a  fruitless  perseverance  would 
only  injure  the  general  health  and  excite 
fklse  hopes.  At  the  same  time,  general 
hygienic  measures  are  always  beneficial, 
and  by  their  means  alone,  tne  symptoms 
may  be  alleviated,  and  life  prolonged  to 
advanced  age. 
The  methods  of  treatment  are: — 
1.  Antiphloffistic. — This  used  to  be  com- 
monly practised  on  the  supposition  of  the 
congestive  or  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  some 
cases,  in  an  early  stage,  it  seems  to  have 
done  good;  purgatives,  indeed,  in  judi- 
cious moderation,  are  useful  in  all  cases, 
and  they  cure  the  forms  depending  on 
disordered  primee  vise  (tremor  a  saburrfi). 
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exercise,  li^ht  gymnastics.  Excessive  ex- 
ertion is  injurious,  and  many  cases  of  sim- 
ple Paralysis  Agitans  are  aggravated  by 
the  patients  when  poor  being  compelled 
to  work,  or,  when  rich,  endeavoring  by 
forced  exercise  to  overcome  the  debility 
in  which  they  suppose  their  disease  exists. 
Stibcarbonate  of  iron  has  been  a  noted 
remedy  in  consequence  of  Elliotson  hav- 
ing cured  cases  by  it  in  persons  under  50; 
it  failed  in  older  patients.  Quinine,  zinc, 
arsenic,  nitrate  or  silver,  chloride  of  gold ; 
strychnine,  which  has  apparently  cured 
some,  and  fitiled  in  other  cases;  ergot, 
said  to  have  been  beneficial ;  iodine  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  balsams,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, sarsaparilla,  quassia,  colchicum, 
&c. ;  Iceland  moss ;  mineral-waters,  sul- 
phurous or  chalybeate ;  sea  or  mountain 
air,  the  milk  cure,  &c. 

3.  JVarcotica  and  Calmants.  —  Opium, 
belladonna,  henbane  (^ss  of  Tinct.  thrice 
dailyj  used  successfully  in  functional  Pa- 
ralysis Agitans  by  Dr.  Handfleld  Jones) ; 
stramonium ;  chloroform  stops  the  tremors 
at  the  time,  but  does  not  appear  penna- 
nently  beneficial ;  ether,  musk,  camphor ; 
veratrin,  externally  or  internally,  reported 
successful  in  a  case  by  Volz ;  valerian  and 
valerianate  of  zinc;  Calabar  bean,  tried 
without  success  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle. 

4.  Baths  have  been  much  resorted  to, 
sometimes  with  success,  often  without 
effect.  Warm  sulphur  baths,  especially 
of  liver  of  sulphur,  has  been  specially 
recommended.  Simple  warm  baths  with 
cold  douches  (Romljerg).  Vapor  baths, 
Bussian  baths,  and  baths  of  gelatine,  fir- 
tops,  mud,  even  animal  baths,  have  been 
used  in  Grermany.  The  water-cure,  cold 
affusions;  sea-bathing,  which  rendered 
one  case  stationary  (Lebert);  brine  baths, 
ice  batlis,  first  tepid,  gradually  made 
colder.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
some  of  these,  especially  the  cold-water 
cure,  are  not  tree  from  danger,  and  require 
proper  caution  in  old  persons ;  sometimes 
they  ^gravate  the  disease. 

5.  Electricity  and  Oalvanism. — Partially 
successful  in  previous  experience,  elec- 
tricity was  found  to  produce  no  improve- 
ment in  four  cases  observed  by  Gull.  The 
interrupted  galvanic  current  appears  also 
to  have  been  of  little  service ;  but  the  con- 


results,  but  it  deserves  a  persevering  trial 
in  all  cases. 

On  the  whole,  good  hy^enic  rules,  at- 
tention to  any  special  indications,  gouty, 
rheumatic,  &c.;  regulation  of  the  prims 
vise;  the  administration  separately  or 
combined  of  general  and  nervine  tonics, 
and  calmants,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
the  continuous  galvanic  current,  are  the 
measures  chiefly  to  be  recommended. 
Depletion  and  counter-irritation  are  sel- 
dom required,  and  would  in  most  cases 
be  highly  injurious.  Time  must  in  all 
cases  he  allowed,  for  the  affection  is  ob- 
stinate. In  the  confirmed  senile  forms, 
we  may  be  satisfied  with  arresting  or 
mitigating,  but  must  not  expect  to  cure 
the  disease. 

Beferences  in  chronological  order.  When 
marked  o,  the  originala  voere  not  obtain- 
able, 

Hippocrates,  Coan  prognost.  and  Prorrhet., 

Ed.  Kuhn,  i.  pp.  159,  161,  246,  288;  Epidem. 

iii.  §  3,  4th  case,  p.  298,  &c.     Celsus,  h°b.  iii. 

c.  27,  and  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Galkw,  on  Tremor, 

Palpitation,  Convulsion,  and  Rigor,  Ed.  Kuhn, 

vii.  684;  Scelotyrbe,  Definitions,  six.,  427,  § 

293.     Oribasius  {K.J>.  360),  Ed.  Bussemaker 

and  Daremberg,  iii.  209,  On  Trembling  (from 

Oalen).     Paul  ^ginela  (6th  or  7th  century). 

Book  iii.  sect  21,  On  Trembling,  Syd.  Soc. 

transl.  i.  407.     Diemerbroeck  (1652)  Disp.  de 

Paral.  et  Tremore.     Tulpiiu,  Obe.  Med.  i.  12, 

Tremor  periodicus,  1672.    Stlvicb  de  la  Bob, 

Op.  Med.,  Ed.  Alt.  1680;  Prax.  Med.  1.  i.  c. 

42,  p.  291 ;  De  Spirit.  Animal,  per  nerros. 

motu  Iffiso,  §  5,  and  25,  0>actns  Tremor,  &c. 

Bonet,  Sepul.  Ed.  Alt.  1700,  1.  i.  sect.  14. 

On  Stupor,  Torpor,  Tremor,  &o.    Obs.  6 — 11, 

pp.  346-9.    JcKCKER,  Conspect.  Med.  3  Ed. 

1737,  Tab.  115;  De  Tremore  artuum,  p.  886. 

OAtTBiiTB,  Inst.  Path.  Med.  1758,  Spasmus,  § 

I  751 ;  Paralysis,  §  757.    Vah  Swietkn,  Com- 

I  ment.  2d  Bd.  1749,  ii.  §  627,  Tremor  febrilis; 

i  oases  of  Paralysis  Agitans  at  p.  181,  Vidi  in 

I  hacurbevirum,  &c.    Sadtaoes,  Nosol.  Meth., 

j  Ed.  ult.  1768,  i.  p.  557,  §  xiv.  Tremor,  and 

p.  590,  4  xxi.  Scelotyrbe,  festinans  et  insta- 

'  bilis.    Limimts,  1763,  Oen.  Morb.  144,  Hiera- 

BOBOS.     "Vogel,  Vet.  Gen.  Morb.  1764,  Hiera- 

i  nosos.    Macbride,  Theory  and  Praot.  of  Physic, 

•  1772,  pp.  558-9,  Hieranosos.     Sagar,  Syst. 

!  Morb.  Sympt.  1779,  Tremor,  pp.  430-2.     Cui- 
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xi.  p.  532,  Jan.  1833;  Prin.  and  Praot.  of 
Med.  by  Rogers  and  Lee,  2d  Ed.  184t>,  ch.  xi. 
p.  689.  Cbittbiuiibb,  An.  Path.  t.  ii.  32, 
Uv.,  PI.  2,  flg.  3,  p.  19,  1829.  Oowry,  Case 
of  Par.  Agit.  Intermittens  (cured).  Lancet, 
1831,  p.  651.  Todd,  in  Forbes'  Cyo.  of  Pract. 
Med.  1834,  iii.  259,  and  Clin.  Leot.  2d  £d., 
Leot.  45,  p.  764,  &c.  Mott,  Encyc.  d.  Med. 
Praz.  1837,  ii.  555.  Gibson,  on  Spin.  Irrit. 
case  6,  lancet,  ii.  1838-9,  p.  568.  Rohbebo, 
Nerv.  Diseases,  Ist  Ed.  1840;  3d,  1857 ;  Syd. 
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[ATHETOSIS. 

By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.D. 


This  term  (from  i$itoi,  without  fixed 
position)  was  first  applied  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, in  1871,  to  an  affection  of  which 
he  reported  two  cases  in  his  work  upon 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  "The 
characteristic  symptom  is  a  constant,  in- 
voluntary, and  more  or  less  regular  move- 


sponding,  therefore,  in  part,  with  what 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  designated  as  post- 
paralytic chorea.  In  some  of  the  cases  re- 
ported, however,  no  paralysis  whatever 
has  existed.' 

Oulmont  published  an  account  of  his 
studv  of  several  cases  in  the  Saln^trifere.* 
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Bevue  Mid.  Tr.  a  Etrangh-e,  January,  1879, 
and  another  in  the  London  Lancet,  March 
16,  1879.  In  the  last-named  instance, 
and  at  least  once  previously,  post-mortem 
examination  has  been  made. 

The  following  is  the  description  given 
of  the  phenomena  in  the  last  case,  which 
was  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Sturges,  in  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  London  : — 

"  The  movements  referred  to  were  con- 
fined to  the  left  side,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  upper  extremity.  They  were 
contmuous  and  involuntary.  When  the 
hand  was  extended  with  the  palm  down- 
wards, the  index  and  middle  lingers  were 
slowly  and  gradually  flexed,  the  ungual 
phalanges  being  first  bent,  then  the  mid- 
dle, and  finally  the  proximal.  The  thumb 
was  also  adducted,  and  either  closed  over 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  or 
passed  under  the  index  and  middle  fingers, 
BO  that  the  ungual  phalanx  protruded  be- 
tween the  middle  and  ring  fingers.  The 
hand  was  then  supinated,  the  fingers  again 
extended  and  the  thumb  abducted.  Pro- 
nation of  the  hand  completed  the  cycle. 
This  was  the  type  of  the  movement,  but 
it  was  subjected  to  some  variation,  and 
there  was  at  times  great  irregularity. 
When  the  fingers  were  flexed  consider- 
able force  had  to  be  exerted  to  extend 
them,  but  the  forcible  extension  did  not 
increase  the  subsequent  involuntary  move- 
ments. Patient  had  always  to  keep  his 
nails  short,  or  they  would  indent  the  palm 
of  the  band.  He  was  able  by  a  great 
eflbrt  to  partly  control  the  movement^  but 
his  power  in  this  respect  was  very  slight. 
On  requesting  him  to  close  his  hand,  the 
fingers  being  at  the  time  extended,  he 
was  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  effort,  al- 
though directed  exclusively  to  the  left 
hand,  often  resulted  in  the  unconscious 
closure  of  the  right.  The  only  time  the 
hand  was  really  quiet  was  during  sleep. 
The  movements  were  ordinarily  so  con- 
stant and  so  little  under  the  control  of  the 
will  that  the  patient  was  not  able  to  use 


his  left  hand  for  any  of  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  lifting  ;  even  his  food  had  to  be 
cut  up  for  him." 

In  this  case  there  had  been  two  fits  dur- 
ing infancy,  followed  by  hemiplegia  of  the 
left  side,  which,  however,  disappeared  be- 
fore the  age  of  ten  yeajrs,  and  did  not 
return.  The  man  died  of  phthisis  in  the 
hospital,  and  a  careful  autopsy  was  made. 
The  whole  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
was  found  to  be  distinctly  smaller  than 
the  left.  Atrophy  of  some  of  the  convo- 
lutions had  occurred,  especially  those  of 
the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  The  whole 
of  the  gray  substance  of  the  right  corpus 
striatum,  and  nearly  all  of  its  white  sub- 
stance, was  destroyed.  The  optic  thala- 
mus, arteries  and  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  the  spinal  cord,  were  healthy. 

Oulmont  has  dwelt  especially  upon 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  important  dif- 
ference between  double  or  general  Athe- 
tosis, and  that  which  is  unflateral,  hemi- 
athetosis.  The  latter,  when  there  is  motor 
hemiplegia,  occurs  nearly  always  on  the 
paralyzed  side.  In  the  majori^  of  cases, 
there  is  also  hemianeesthesla  of  the  same 
side.  Permanent  contraction,  rigidity, 
atrophy,  and  laxity  of  the  articular  liga- 
ments, may  exist,  as  post-hemiplegic 
sequelse,  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  Athetosis.  This  disorder  is  compared 
by  Oulmont  to  hemichorea,  and  referred 
to  a  probable  cerebral  lesion,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fibres  in  front  and  outside 
of  the  sensory  bundles  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  corona  radiata  (of  Reil). 

Gowers  and  McLane  Hamilton'  refuse 
to  admit  that  there  is  clinical  or  patho- 
logical reason  for  separating  Athetosis 
from  other  symptomatic  or  secondary 
afiections  of  disordered  movement,  chiefly 
hemiplegic  in  origin.  Notwithstanding 
its  occasional  independence  of  paralysis 
(as  above  seen),  its  place  in  nosology,  at 
present,  appears  to  be  rather  that  of  a 
symptom  than  of  a  disease  ] 


WRITERS'  CRAMP. 

By  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
DEFnnrroN.— A  chronic  disease,  char- 1  aflTectcd  nart  when  these  special  move- 
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notes  do  not  belong  exclusivelv  to  the  act 
of  writing :  it  is  good,  and  therefore  re- 
tained in  this  "  System  of  Medicine,"  be- 
cause it  points  to  the  most  flrequent  form 
in  which  the  disease  is  exhibited,  and  be- 
cause it  has  already  passed  into  general 
usage. 

A  disease  pathologically  similar  to 
Writers'  Cramp  may  be  found  in  the 
artist,  and  may  prevent  him  from  paint- 
ing in  oil ;  it  may  occur' in  the  violinist  or 
the  pianist,  and  hinder  the  musical  per- 
formances of  either;  it  may  be 
met  with  in  the  seamstress,  or 
the  smith,  or  the  milkmaid,  and 
may  limit  or  destroy  their  powers 
of  work.  Wherever  it  is  found  it 
shows  the  same  general  features, 
expressed  in  the  definition,  viz.  a 
limitation  by  spasm  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  movement,  and  of  that 
movement  only. 


Syitontms. — Scriveners'  Palsy; 
Mogigraphie ;  Schreibckrampf ; 
Crampe  des  Ecrivains ;  Schuster- 
krampf ;  Melkerkrampf. 


Symptoms. — A  slowly  develop- 
ed difficulty  in  executmg  a  par- 
ticular movement,  such  as  that  of 
writing  or  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument,  other  movements  of 
the  same  limb  being  perfectly 
easy  of  performance.  Usually  the 
patient  feels  at  first  some  undue 
weariness  after  long  exertion,  a 
stifitaess  of  the  fingers,  or  an  un- 
steadiness and  uncertainty  of 
movement,  all  ofwliich  immedi- 
ately disappear  on  giving  up  the 
exertion.  If  writing,  a  man  feels 
that  his  pen  does  not  do  what 
he  intended  that  it  should ;  that 
his  handwriting  looks  unnatu- 
ral ;  that  he  has  to  hold  his  pen 
more  tightly  than  before,  in  order  to  keep 
it  between  his  thumb  and  fingers;  that 
it  starts  from  its  place,  and  often  is 
pushed,  by  his  first  finder,  over  the  nail 
of  his  thumb,  and  that  he  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it  back  to  its  place.  A 
pianist  makes  blunders  in  striking  chords, 
the  fingers  falling  on  keys  they  were  in- 
tended to  avoid  :  the  violinist  cannot  con- 
trol the  movements  of  his  left  hand,— or 
can  do  so  only  by  a  painful  effort,— the 
fingers  running  together  and  feeling  stiff: 


tremor  of  the  hand,  and  the  particular 
performance  is  quite  impossible.  Other 
things  may  be  done,  but  that  one  thing 
with  regara  to  which  the  difficulty  was 
first  felt  cannot  be  effected  properly  by 
any  amount  of  exertion.  A  patient  may 
not  be  able  to  write,  and  yet  may  feel  no 
difficulty  in  fingering  either  the  piano- 
forte or  the  harp. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents 
four  different  attempts  made  by  one  of  my 
patients  to  write  his  name — 

Fig.  40. 


^r^?^-<2-.^:r=* 


The  moment  that  the  attempt  is  given 
up  the  patient  feels  nothing  abnormal ; 
but  the  moment  that  he  tries  again  to  per- 
form this  special  act  the  difficulty  returns 
and  increases.  Sometimes  the  special 
symptoms  are  made  worse  by  any  exer- 
tion of  the  arm. 

The  cramp-movements,  at  first  limited 
to  the  thumb  and  fingers,  are  sometimes 
avoided  by  the  writer  who  adopts  me- 
chanical devices  which  leave  them  at  rest, 
but  make  it  possible  to  perform  the  act  of 
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muscles  of  his  back  and  arm,  the  latter 
being  pressed  closely  against  his  side; 
but,  after  a  few  seconds,  spasm  occurred 
in  these,  the  whole  bodv  was  contracted, 
the  head  being  drawn  aownwards  to  the 
right  shoulder,  and  the  trunk  contorted  so 
as  to  render  it  concave  on  the  right  side. 

In  several  cases  that  I  have  known  the 
sufferers  have  taught  themselves  to  write 
with  their  left  hands,  to  do  this  with  ease, 
rapidity,  and  neatness  ;  but,  shortly  after 
having  acquired  the  art,  the  left  hand  has 
become  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
its  writing-power  has  been  limited  more 
rapidly  than  was  that  of  the  other  limb. 

When  the  disease  has  existed  for  some 
time,  the  attempt  to  write  often  becomes 
painful;  there  is  a  feeling  of  "cramp," 
and  much  general  distress,  accompanied 
by  spasmodic  movements  in  the  neck,  and 
sometimes  in  the  limbs  not  especially  en- 
gaged in  the  effort ;  and  yet,  apart  from 
the  attempt  to  write,  there  is  no  spasm 
and  no  inconvenience. 

After  long  persistence  of  the  cramp 
there  is  sometimes  feebleness  in  the  gen- 
eral movements  of  the  limb,— the  grasp  is 
not  so  firm  as  it  used  to  be ;  but  such 
quasi-paralysis  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule. 

In  some  cases  the  spasmodic  movements 
have  not  been  so  closely  limited,  as  they 
are  in  the  majority,  to  the  attempted  per- 
formance of  a  special  act ;  those  move- 
ments which  require  no  fine  adjustment 
may  be  performed  with  force  and  pro- 
priety, but  others — needing  delicate  co- 
ordination— may  be  difficult  or  even  im- 
possible. There  has  been  tremor,  or 
choreiform  agitation  of  the  limb,  more  or 
less  persistent  during  the  day,  even  when 
no  voluntary  effort  is  being  made,  but 
ceasing  at  night,  during  sleep,  or  after 
prolonged  rest  in  one  position. 

There  are — in  some  individuals,  but  not 
in  all — abnormal  sensations  in  the  affected 
limb;  and  these  may  be  noticed  before 
any  cramp  appears.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  exertion,  but  do  not  entirely 
depend  upon  it.  They  are  vague  in  cha- 
racter, such  as  a  "feeling  of  weight,"  or 
of  "tightness,"  "numbness,"  or  "cold- 
ness ; "  a  pain,  but  more  often  a  "some- 
thing not  quite  pain  going  up  from  the 
hand  to  the  back."  Ri  some  cases  there 
has  been  actual  anaesthesia  of  the  fingers, 
and  an  "aching  in  the  spine."'  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  to  the  disease  now  men- 
tioned in  the  sensations  that  I  have  heard 
described,  when  descrintion  was  possible. 


associated  with  other  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system.  Those  which  I  have  met 
with  have  been  torticollis,  occasional  strar 
bismus,  stammering,  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  with  some  distress  about  the 
cardiac  region,  over  and  above  the  mere 
fiict  of  increased  force  or  frequency  of  beat. 
The  general  health  in  some  of  the  most 
typical  cases  has  been  excellent,  and  the 
physical  strength  equal  to  and  even  be- 
yond the  average.  In  a  few  individuals 
there  have  been  weakness,  a  "nervous 
temperament,"  and  some  anssmia  with 
impaired  digestion  and  nutrition  ;  but  in 
no  one  has  there  been  witnessed  any 
modification  which  is  not  consistent  with, 
and  frequently  encountered  in,  other  dis- 
eases. 

Etiology. — Ane.  Early  life  appears 
to  be  exempt;  I  have  not  met  with  a 
single  case  in  which  the  symptoms  ap- 
peared before  the  age  of  thirtv.  Sex.  The 
male  sex  is  much  more  liable  to  suffer 
than  the  female.  Occupation.  It  is  com- 
monly held  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
excessive  exertion,  but  there  are  reasons 
for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. Thousands  of  individuals  write, 
work,  milk,  or  play  musical  instruments 
to  the  higtiest  degree  that  is  possible, 
without  suffering  from  the  least  mconve- 
nience  of  the  kind  now  described ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  cases  occur  in  which 
there  has  been  no  excessive  strain  upon 
the  muscles  in  the  performance  of  these 
special  acts  •,  and,  indeed,  in  some  quite 
characteristic  examples  of  the  malady, 
there  has  been  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  writing  performed  by  gentlemen  of  the 
age  and  professions  of  my  patients.  It 
may  then  be  convenient,  but  it  is  not 
scientific,  to  refer  this  form  of  cramp  to 
over-exertion  of  a  special  kind. 

Worry  of  mind  and  anxiety  have  been 
present  in  many  cases  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  symptoms,  but  so  they  have  been 
in  many  other  forms  of  nervous  disturb- 
ance quite  different  from  this ;  and  in  some 
Eersons  affected  with  Writers '  Cramp  there 
as  been  nothing  of  the  kind  to  which  the 
fatient  or  others  could  refer  the  symptoms, 
have  known  the  symptoms  or  Writers' 
Cramp  to  occur  in  one  wno  had  been  much 
interested  in  their  appearance  in  a  friend. 
An  injrm/  to  Vie  arm  has  been  supposed, 
in  some  cases,  to  have  originated  the  dis- 
ease. 

Diagnosis.— Scarcely  anything  need  be 
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tability  to  electricity  in  the  induced  form; 
the  equal  affection  of  the  two  upper  ex- 
tremities, although,  when  slight,  it  may 
be  shown  more  conspicuously  m  the  hand 
which  writes,  and  has  been  educated  to 
perform  other  complex  movements  ;  the 
presence  of  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and 
the  general  history  of  saturnine  intoxica- 
tion,— are  sufficient  to  establish  the  diag- 
nosis. 

Wasting  Palsy,  which  often  commences 
in  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  may  be 
known  by  its  characteristic  feature, 
"wasting,"  and  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tioned in  order  to  be  distinguished  from 
Writers'  Cramp.  In  wasting  palsy  the 
loss  of  power  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
loss  of  nutrition ;  in  Writers'  Cramp,  it  is 
the  spasm  whiph  interferes  with  the  par- 
ticular movement  that  is  required. 

XocaJ  Paralysis. — A  few  weeks  ago  a 
gentleman  was  sent  to  me  with  supposed 
"  Scriveners'  Palsy."  He  had  been  read- 
ing and  writing  much,  and  on  one  even- 
ing sat  reading  for  some  hours  "in  a 
draught ;"  his  hand  was  weak,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  could  not  write.  There 
was  when  I  saw  him  nearly  complete 
paralysis  of  the  right  hand  and  forearm, 
and  the  electric  irritability  was  almost 
extinct,  but  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
the  power  had  returned,  and  the  patient 
was  well.  The  extent  of  the  paralysis 
and  the  absence  of  spasm  were  the  <lis- 
tinctive  marks.  Several  cases  of  this 
kind  have  come  before  me,  and  have  been 
thought  to  be  examples  of  Writers' 
Cramp ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
mistaken  for  the  latter  is  enough  to  put 
any  one  on  his  guard  against  a  repetition 
of  the  error. 

Pbognosis. — If  the  case  be  seen  when 
the  symptoms  have  existed  for  only  a 
short  "time,  relief  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, provided  that  rest  can  be  given. 
If  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  many 
months,  or  if  rest  be  impossible,  the  prog- 
nosis is  extremely  unfavorable.  There  is 
scarcely  any  malady  which  has  resisted 
more  obstinately  all  kinds  of  attempts — 
well-directed  and  ill-directed— which  have 
been  made  for  its  cure.  Many  who  were 
seriously  threatened  with  Writers'  Cramp 
are  now  free  from  the  malady  because 
they  rested  ;  many  who  could  not  and  did 
not  rest,  are  now,  in  the  present  state  of 
therapeutics,  incurable. 


corresponding  leg,  and  the  like,  the  prog- 
nosis should  be  extremely  guarded. 

Pathology.  —  The  exact  locality  of 
disease,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
change  which  constitutes  it,  have  not 
been  yet  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
Writers'  Cramp.  Its  closest  clinical 
affinities  are  with  stammering,  spasmodic 
wry-neck,  and  histrionic  spasm,  or  "  mus- 
cular tic"  of  the  face.  Analogous  mala- 
dies, but  moving  in  a  yet  wider  range, 
are  sometimes  encountered,  such  as  cer- 
tain forms  of  rotatory  movement,  of 
chorea,  and  of  locomotor  ataxy  ;  and  be- 
yond these  there  are  anomalous  cases, 
which  every  physician  occasionally  meets 
with,  but  does  not  know  how  to  designate. 
One  patient  cannot  make  the  attempt  to 
walk  without  performing,  or  running  in 
danger  of  performing,  sundry  rotatory 
movements,  which  terminate  in  a  fall : 
another,  a  hard-working  clergyman,  can 
only  speak,  though  he  has  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor,  when  on  a  level  with  his  audience ; 
and  this  not  from  any  fear,  or  shyness,  or 
sham,  but  from  definite  aphonia.  Some 
of  the  spasmodic  movements  induced  in 
frogs  by  injury  to  the  auditory  nerve  are 
of  similar  character ;'  and  the  experiments 
of  Magendie,  Flourens,  Longet,  and 
Schiff  afford  further  illustrations  of  analo- 
gous disturbances  in  the  physiology  of 
motion. 

In  order  to  understand  Writers'  Cramp, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  what  iSj  phy- 
siologically, involved  in  the  education  of 
the  muscles  to  perform  complicated  acts, 
such  as  those  of  writing,  speaking,  or 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  The 
will  does  not  pick  out  the  muscles  which 
are  to  be  brought  into  play  to  hold  a  pen ; 
it  simply  directs  itself  to  the  result.  The 
boy  who  plays  at  marbles  directs  his 
movements  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  as  much  accuracy  and  nicety,  as  the 
professor  of  anatomy  directs  his  when  he 
IS  writing  a  description  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand.  The  combination  or  co-ordina- 
tion of  muscular  contractions  is  determined 
by  the  will,  but  is  affected  by  another 
agency.  Each  is  conscious  of  a  wish  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  and  of  a  will  to  do  it, 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
movement  is  brought  about  does  not  help, 
and  may  sometimes  hinacr,  its  produc- 
tion. Experimental  physiology  and  clin- 
ical pathology  combine  to  teach  us  that  a 
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ciently  only  when  they  are  normal  in 
kind  and  intensity.  The  production  of  a 
movement  such  as  writing  is  therefore  a 
verj]  complicated  process,  requiring  for  its 
efficient  performance  the  integrity  of  a 
great  number  of  different  parts :  viz.,  that 
of  the  will  and  its  immediate  exponent  in 
the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  tliat  of  the 
nerve-fibres  between  it  and  the  muscles, 
together  with  that  of  the  ganglm  which 
exist  on  certain  nerve-trunks ;  that  of  the 
muscles  themselves ;  that  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, as  the  centre  of  co-ordination,  also 
that  of  all  the  "sensory"  nerve-fibres 
which  place  it  in  relation  with  the  organs 
of  special  sense  and  with  the  muscles 
themselves  ;  and,  lastly,  integrity  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  so  that  they,  at  the  peri- 
pheral expansion  of  their  special  nerves, 
can  receive  impressions  in  a  normal  man- 
ner. It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
not  only  the  fact  but  the  degree  of  con- 
traction is  under  the  control  and  guidance 
of  the  same  organs  or  parts  of  organs. 
Failure  in  any  one  portion  of  this  appa- 
ratus interferes  with  the  production  or  the 
movement  that  is  required ;  and  the  kind 
of  &ilure  is  determined  by  the  locality  of 
the  lesion ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  or  function  which  is 
lost  or  disturbed.  If  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle  be  acutely  painful,  the  man  cannot 
write,  the  act  would  be  impossible  in 
some  cases  of  rheumatism  ;  if  the  muscle 
be  wasted,  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  same 
amount  of  contraction  as  in  health ;  if  the 
skin  have  lost  its  sensitiveness,  all  fine 
movements  are  awkwardly  performed, 
and  the  finest  are  rendered  impossible; 
they  may  be  partially  guided  by  the  eye, 
but  the  guidance  is  defective  for  the  most 
complicated  acts  ;  if  the  motor  nerve  be 
damaged,  the  muscle  is  pro  tanto  palsied ; 
if  the  sensory  nerves  be  injured,  sensation 
is  defective  ;  if  the  sense  of  muscular  con- 
dition be  in  abeyance,  the  power  to  control 
either  the  Jiind  or  force  of  contraction  is 
without  its  guide  :  but  locallv,  t.  «.,  so  far 
as  that  Umb  is  concerned,  all  other  nerve, 
muscular,  and  sentient  properties  may  be 
intact,  and  yet  spasm  or  paralysis,  or 
both,  are  present.  If  the  will  be  deficient, 
and  this  from  any  cause,  there  is  palsy,  or 
irregular  movement ;  if  the  fibnes  coming 
between  it  and  the  nerve-trunks  be  in- 
jured, there  is  paral^'sis  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  if  the  cerebellum  be 
diseased,  there  is  loss  of  co-ordination, 
while  power  and  sensation  persist ;  if  the 
spinal  cord  be  injured,  there  may  be,  in 
relation  to  the  nature  and  locality  of  the 
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vidual  is,  or  may  be,  "  well"  in  all  respects 
but  one.  A  particular  kind  of  movement 
is  interfered  with,  by  the  occurrence  of 
irregular  and  spasmodic,  instead  of  regu- 
lar and  co-ordinated,  contractions.  It 
must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the 
malady  is  special;  the  muscles  which  can- 
not be  made  to  write  can  be  controlled  so 
as  to  fasten  the  most  tiresome  buttons, 
carve  the  toughest  of  pheasants,  or  pull  a 
heavy  boat.  The  pianist  cannot  plaj'  on 
the  pianoforte,  but  he  can  write  as  well  as 
ever;  the  bricklayer  cannot  use  his  trowel, 
but  he  can  do  everything  else  that  he 
wants  to  do ;  and  in  order  to  understand 
this,  we  must  revert  to  what  is  included 
in  education,  and  what  confers  the  dex- 
terity which  comes  of  special  practice. 
Many  movements  are  "automatic;"  we 
adopt  them  without  education  and  with- 
out effort ;  others  are  the  result  of  labori- 
ous "practice."  It  would  seem  that  the 
body  IS  naturally  endowed  with  certain 
paths  or  lines  of  nerve-action,  along  which 
all  moves  easily.  The  instinctive  move- 
ments of  the  child  or  of  the  animal  are 
examples  of  the  mode  in  which,  along 
these  lines,  impressions  from  without  pass 
readily,  and  become  converted  into  motor 
impulses,  which  are,  in  their  turn,  con- 
veyed to  muscles,  which  contract,  and  so 
perform  these  instinctive  acts.  But  the 
process  of  education,  so  far  as  the  per- 
formance of  writing,  playing,  stitching, 
&c.,  is  concerned,  consisted  in  the  fre- 
quent repetition,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  of 
certain  forced  and  complicated  move- 
ments. The  repetition  makes  them  easy, 
until  at  length  they  are  executed  without 
effort,  and  almost  unconsciously.  It  would 
seem  that,  by  this  education,  new  paths 
are  forced,  so  that  what  was  once  difficult 
and  required  attention  becomes  day  by 
day  more  easy,  and  at  last  "  secondarily 
automatic."  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
some  changes  take  place  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  parts  through  which  these  lines  of 
nerve-action  run;  and  that  their  education 
involves  structural  alteration  in  the  or- 
gans. The  perfection  with  which  compli- 
cated movements  are  performed  in  the 
lower  animals  appears  to  be  associated 
with  great  keenness  and  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  sense  ;  and  in 
man  a  similar  relation  may  be  obeerved. 
No  man  writes  well  who  has  not  keen 
sight  and  a  quick  sense  of  touch ;  no  man 
plays  weU  on  the  violin  who  has  not  an 
acute  ear,  and  a  delicate  power  of  feeling 
in  his  fingers.  In  all  instances  of  educated 
movement  some  "  sense"  is  needed,  and 
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movement  is  effected  by  ganglia  which 
are  common  to  fibres  passing  through  dis- 
tinct but  contiguous  nerve-trunks,  and 
that  it  is  owing  to  some  nutrition-change 
in  them — the  result  of  persevering  and 
forced  efTort — that  the  perfection  of  move- 
ment is  produced ;  associations  at  first 
caused  by  the  will,  are  at  last  produced  , 
unconsciously.  What  happens,  then,  in 
such  maladies  as  Writers'  Cramp,  is  a 
perverted  nutrition  of  these  parts;  a 
worn-out  activity,  or  a  degeneration  which 
may  arise  without  over-exertion,  and  de- 
stroy all  that  had  been  previously 
achieved.'  Neuromata  have  existed  in 
the  arms  of  some  patients.  The  disease, 
as  it  lias  been  shown,  passes  readily  from 
one  side  of  the  body  to  the  other  ;  and  it 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  co- 
ordination of  movement  is  a  most  complex 
process,  requiring  integrity  of  sensation 
as  well  as  of  motor  nerve  and  of  cerebel- 
lum. The  real  mischief  may  be  some 
want  of  limiting  and  guiding  influence 
ordinarily  coming,  through  sensation, 
from  external  impressions.  The  spasm 
which  occurs  is  very  like  that  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  Clarke  describes  as  taking  place 
in  the  legs  of  ataxic  patients  who  cannot 
regulate  the  /orce  of  their  muscular  con- 
tractions. 

Treatment. — In  an  early  stage  abso- 
lute rest  may  do  much ;  in  a  later  stage 


it  may  accomplish  something;  but  I  know 
of  nothing  else  which  can  be  called  a 
therapeutic  agent.  I  have  tried  every 
form  of  general  and  nervine  tonic,  of  seo- 
ative,  and  of  local  application,  but  no  one 
of  them  has  been  of  the  least  specific 
value.  I  have  used  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  morphia,  atropme,  and  of  arse- 
nic, and  have  found  them  incompetent  to 
cure  the  disease.  The  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  morphia  appears  sometimes  to  re- 
lieve the  spasm  for  a  certain  period,  and 
I  have  seen  the  writing  become  steadier 
within  five  minutes  ot  the  application, 
and  increase  in  precision  for  half  an  hour, 
but  the  efiect  has  then,  or  soon  after- 
wards, passed  away,  and  a  frequent  repe- 
tition or  the  process  has  been  without  any 
permanent  result.  It  has,  unfortunately, 
nappened  that  several  patients  in  whom  I 
have  used  morphine  hypodermically  pre- 
sented an  intolerance  of  that  medicine. 
I  have  employed  galvanism  and  electricity 
in  all  their  forms,  and  have  seen  no  good 
results.  But  in  many  cases  perfect  reat 
has  removed  the  symptoms,  and  it  alone 
seems  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
means  of  cure. 

Mechanical  contrivances  for  holding  the 
pen  may  render  occasional  writing  possi- 
ble, but  they  do  not  affect  the  disease; 
and  persistence  in  their  use  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  extension  of  the  malady  to 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  arm. 


COlTVULSTOlfS. 


Bt  J.  HuGHLiNGS  Jackson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


It  cannot  be  kept  too  much  in  mind 
that  Convulsion  is  a  symptom,  not  a  dis- 
ease. But  it  is  the  most  striking  member 
of  the  series  of  symptoms  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, and  in  many  cases  the  only  one 
about  which  we  have  definite  knowledge. 
In  other  words,  although  we  always  be- 
lieve a  Convulsion  to  be  symptomatic,  we 
too  often  know  very  little  of  the  condition 


organic  chauj^es  in  the  nervous  system  of 
the  most  varied  kinds ;  for  instance,  with 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  with  intracra- 
nial tumors.  They  follow  injuries  to  the 
head,  either  immediately  or  remotely  : 
immediately  (within  a  few  hours),  as  when 
a  blow  leads  to  meningeal  hemorrhage ; 
and  remotely  (after  weeks  or  months), 
when  diseased  bone,  the  consequence  of  a 
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centric  irritations,  such  as  the  irritation 
occurring  with  dentition,  or  the  irritation 
of  worms.  Finally,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  convulsive  seizures 
which  (for  want  even  of  that  approxima- 
tive knowledge  we  have  of  such  causes  of 
fits  as  are  mentioned  above)  we  are  obliged 
to  speak  of  as  essential,  eclamptic,  epilep- 
tic, or  epileptiform.  When  we  consider 
further  that  the  symptom  occurs  at  all 
ages  and  in  many  aiseases,  that  there  are 
many  varieties  in  part  of  the  body  affected 
by  spasm — it  is  unilateral  or  general — 
many  degrees  in  severity — there  may  be 
local  spasm  without  lost  of  consciousness, 
or  general  convulsion  with  profound  coma 
— and  in  times  of  recurrence — there  may 
be  one  fit  a  week,  or  fifty  in  a  day — we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can 
only  speak  of  Convulsion  as  a  symptom. 

The  only  things  we  can  safely  affirm  of 
the  symptom  are  certain  truisms.  It  is 
the  phenomenon  of  an  occasional  discharge 
of  nerve  tissue  (no  doubt  of  gray  matter). 
It  points  not  to  destroying  lesions,  but  to 
unstable  nerve  tissue — to  "functional" 
changes.  But  the  most  careful  study  of 
the  symptom  (the  paroxysm)  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  pathological  process  by 
which  such  changes  of  instability  are 
brought  about ;  does  not,  for  instance, 
«aabTe  us  to  siu-  whether  these  changes 
a.re  the  result  of  "irritation,"  of  tumors, 
of  unemia,  or  whether  they  are  not  mi- 
nute changes  (epileptic)  to  the  pathology 
of  which  we  have  no  clue.  But  clinical 
study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
symptom  occurs,  tells  us  very  much.  Al- 
though it  rarely  leads  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  it  gives  valuable  information 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  prognosis.  There  is  a 
practical  convenience  in  studying  this 
symptom  separately.  Indeed,  we  are 
forced  to  this  narrow  study,  as  it  is  very 
often  our  only  "way  in"  to  a  caae;  and 
its  distinct  consideration  will  not  be  hurt- 


ful if  we  use  it  as  a  point  about  which  to 
group  not  only  our  positive  knowledge 
for  present  action,  but  also,  if  such  a 
phrase  mtnr  be  permitted,  our  positive 
Ignorance  for  future  research. 

I  will  try  to  show  what  meaning  we  can 
give  to  this  symptom  under  various  cii^ 
cumstances ;  now  we  should  investigate 
the  condition  of  our  patient  who  presents 
it,  and  what  we  should  try  to  do  for 
him.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  I  have 
only  to  consider  epilepsy  so  far  as  diag- 
nosis is  concerned.  It  is  justifiable  to 
sacrifice  some  exactness  to  convenience 
by  dividingthe  subject  into  (1)  Convulsions 
in  infants  and  young  children,  and  (2) 
Convulsions  in  persons  above  seven  years 
of  age. 


Convulsions  in  Childken. 

Convulsions  may  occur  at  any  age,  and 
this  remark  applies  not  only  to  general 
Convulsions  but  also  to  most  kinds  of  con- 
vulsive movements.  Still,  Convulsion  is 
par  excellence  the  nervous  symptom  of  in- 
fants and  young  children.'  The  tendency 
to  Convulsions  gradually  decreases  with 
increasing  years.  The  following  quotation 
from  West  shows  this: — "  In  proportion  as 
the  brain  increases  in  size,  and  its  struc- 
ture acquires  perfection,  and  its  higher 
functions  become  displayed.  Convulsions 
grow  less  and  less  frequent,  until,  firom 
the  tenth  to  the  flfteentli  year,  they  cause 
less  than  three  percent,  and  above  fifteen 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  firom 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system."  The 
first  line  in  the  accompanying  table  (Dr. 
West  adds  in  a  footnote)  shows  the  pro- 
portion per  cent,  of  deaths  fix>m  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  at  different  ages,  to 
the  deaths  firom  all  causes  at  the  same 
ages  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  second 
line  the  proportion  borne  by  deaths  Sconi 
Convulsions,  to  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  in  general : — 


Vain  1  7«»r. 

FTomltoS 

years. 

From  S  te  S 
years. 

Total  onder  S 
years. 

From  » to  10 
years. 

FromlOtoU 
years. 

Total  aboT* 
li  years. 

30-5 
73-3 

18-6 
24-9 

17-6 
17-8 

24-3 
54-3 

15-1 
9-9 

10-6 
2-4 

10-4 
•8 

West  says:  "In  a  large  proportion  of !  the  infant  has  to  acquire  such  movements 
cases  of  Convulsion  in  the  infant,  Convul-    as  those  of  walking  and  talking,  there  is 

sions  answer  to  delirium  in  the  adult ;"  ] 
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evidence  from  the  special  nervous  dis- 
eases of  children,  that  the  parts  of  the 
young  nervous  system  are  not  knit  to- 
gether as  closely  as  in  the  adult — incom- 
plete neurification  analogous  to  incomplete 
ossification.  The  child  is  the  subject  of 
certain  limited  palsies  and  limited  spasms 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  adult  Indeed, 
there  is  a  form  of  talipes  varus,  Dr.  Little 
tells  us,  which  is  always  congenital.  "  In- 
fantile jparalysis"  never  occurs  in  adults. 
After  hemiplegia  in  childhood,  a  well- 
known  contraction  (spastic  rigidity)  often 
sets  in  which  does  not  follow  hemiplegia 
in  adults  (p.  742).  And  lastly,  commg 
near  to  our  immediate  topic,  spasm  of 
the  glottis  is  a  convulsion  of  a  certain 
limited  region  which  is  rarely  met  with 
aft«r  the  age  of  three  or  four  years.  Then 
there  are  minor  symptoms  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  children,  e.  g,  carpo- 
psedal  contractions.  As  regards  the  last 
two  symptoms,  there  are  the  significant 
exceptions'  that  they  occur  in  hysterical 
women. 

^2)  The  nervous  system  is  developing. 
It  IS  in  a  state  of  active  change.  Its  nu- 
trition will  be  in  considerable  excess  of  its 
expenditure,  whilst  in  adults  the  two  will 
be  more  evenly  balanced.  For  this  reason 
the  child's  nervous  tissue  will  naturally  be 
more  unstable  than  is  that  of  the  adult. 
It  will  more  easily  discharge  from  a  slight 
cause,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  it 
is  more  excitable.  It  is  believed  too  that 
the  equilibrium  of  the  child's  nervous  sys- 
tem is  more  often  upset  by  nerve-trans- 
mitted irritations  than  that  of  the  adult  is. 
Hence  very  severe  convulsions  are  ascribed 
to  irritation  carried  by  the  fifth  nerve  ftom 
the  gums  during  dentition,  or  to  the  irri- 
tation of  worms.  The  child's  nervous 
system  is  even  believed  by  some  to  be 
naturally  so  unstable  that  eccentric  irrita- 
tions so  very  local  as  those  just  mentioned 
will  produce  a  general  convulsion  in  a 
healthy  child,  i.  e.  will  determine  a  sudden 
and  excessive  discharge  of  nervous  tissue 
which  is  only  physiologically  unstable. 
Others  will  qualify  this  opinion  by  the 
supposition  that  tne  nervous  system,  or 
some  part  of  it,  is  pathologically  unstable 
prior  to  the  action  on  it  of  the  transmitted 
irritation.  Thus  the  late  Dr.  Hillier 
says  (I  italicize  some  words) :  "  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  in  a  healthy  child  these 
causes  can  produce  convulsions  at  all :  in 
a  predisposed  subject  they  no  doubt  often 
excite  them." 


larger  namber  of  deaths  than  any  other  of 
the  diseases  just  mentioned.  It  mnst  be 
reeoTlflCted.  however,  that  n  verr  lAro-A  nnm. 


The  above  are  physiological  differences. 
Disease  finds  the  child's  nervous  system 
undeveloped,  and  it  finds  it  developing. 
But,  so  to  speak,  the  attacking  disease 
itself  has  peculiarities,  at  all  events  nega- 
tive pecuUarities.  A  child  is  much  less 
likely  to  suffer  from  gross  lesions  in  the 
brain,  such  as  hemorrhage,  svphiloma, 
and  other  new  growths ;  he  is  less  likely 
to  suffer  from  ursemia  excepting  ftom 
acute  changes  of  the  kidney)  especially  of 
scarlatinal  origin ;  or,  putting  it  more 
simplv,  we  usually  discover  no  pathologi- 
cal changes  in  the  nervous  system  of  a 
child  who  has  died  of  Convulsions.  'Wilks, 
speaking  of  diseases  of  children,  says: 
"  We  meet  with  a  large  number  of  cases 
where  the  post-mortem  appearances  are 
absolutely  nothing ;  and  where,  indeed,  we 
could  scarcely  expect  to  find  it  otherwise. 
We  allude  especially  to  cases  of  Convul- 
sions in  children  where  no  morbid  changes 
are  discovered ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  a  child  may  have  several  convulsive 
attacks  and  speedily  recover,  which  only 
a  degree  more  severe  shall  prove  fatal,  it 
is  clear  that  no  very  great  change  could 
occur  in  an  organ  which  would  have  per- 
fectly recovered  itself  had  the  fit  been  only 
one  degree  less  in  severity."  Whilst  it  is 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  no  pathological 
changes  are  discoverable,  we  must  not  in- 
fer that  pathological  changes  do  not  exist ; 
the  probability  is  that  there  are  minute 
changes.  Nor  must  we  infer  from  com- 
plete recovery  fh)m  a  convulsion,  or  a 
series  of  convulsions,  that  there  are  no 
pathological  changes.  Adults  recover 
even  from  hemiplegia,  which  subsequent 
post-mortem  examination  shows  to  nave 
been  due  to  obvious  although  very  limited 
destroying  lesions — small  clots,  for  in- 
stance. Therefore  recovery  from  Convul- 
sions is  no  certain  sign  that  there  was  no 
real  impairment  of  structure.  It  is  a  sign 
only  that  no  wide  breaking  up  of  structure 
has  happened.  There  must  certainly  be 
local  changes  in  those  cases  of  Convulsions 
in  which  hemiplegia  follows,  however 
temporary  it  may  be,  since  local  symptoms 
of  necessity  imply  local  lesions.  Still  this 
is  only  a  necessary  inference,  as  we  rarely 
discover  any  changes  even  in  these  cases. 
Nay,  even  in  those  rare  cases  where  we 
find  <;rd88  disease,  a  tumor  for  instance, 
we  do  not  discover  the  viimcte  and  second- 
ary  changes  on  which  the  dischai^e  pro- 
ducing the  Convulsion  depends.  We  must 
not  say  that  the  tumor  was  the  direct 
"  cause"  of  the  Convulsion,  but  that  it  led 
to  secondary  changes  in  nervous  tissue  on 
which  the  Convulsion  dejjended,  and  these 
secondary  changes  are  inferred,  not  de- 
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likely  to  be  results  of  the  fits  as  their 
causes — the  results  of  the  sudden  interfer- 
ence with  respiration.  Etfusion  of  serum 
and  congestion  of  the  brain  have  not  been 
shown,  either  in  adults  or  in  children,  to 
have  much  to  do  in  producing  sudden  and 
severe  cerebral  symptoms  of  any  kind. 
Of  course  those  cases  in  which,  possibly 
from  obstruction  to  the  vein  of  G«len,  as 
by  tumors  of  the  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum,  there  is  immense  effusion  into 
the  cerebral  ventricles,  are  not  in  ques- 
tion. 

To  resume,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
causes  of  Convulsions  in  children  in  the 
sense  of  knowinir  what  the  pathological 
changes  are.  This  is  so,  however  much 
we  may  narrow  our  consideration  to 
groups  of  cases,  either  to  those  which 
occur  singly  and  at  intervals  over  a  period 
of  months  or  years,  and  which  are  often 
called  epileptic,  or  to  those  in  which  the 
fits  occur  in  considerable  number  for  a 
limited  period,  and  are  often  called 
eclamptic. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the 
symptom  Convulsion  as  it  occurs  in  chil- 
m-en,  we  have  to  consider  what  meaning 
we  can  give  it  in  particular  cases.  Our 
task  is  twofold.  We  have  first  to  note 
carefully  the  kind  of  paroxysm.  For  in- 
stance, is  the  Convulsion  one-sided  ?  Is 
it  followed  by  hemiplegia  ?  Secondly,  to 
investigate  the  chiW a  general  bodily  health. 
For  instance,  is  he  rickety?  Is  there 
bronchitis  ?  Is  there  irritation  from  den- 
tition ? 


Paroxysm. 

Convulsions  occur  in  all  degrees.  The 
Convulsion  may  be  a  twitching  or  clench- 
ing of  the  hands  only,  or  an  occasional 
grim  smile  in  sleep,  or  the  spasm  may  be 
general  and  so  severe  that  the  child  dies 
of  the  paroxysm,  even  of  the  first.  At- 
tacks of  slight  occasional  spasm,  be  it  of 
one  finger,  nave  the  same  general  signifi- 
cance us  a  severe  convulsion  has.  They 
are  both  Convulsions,  the  proof  being  that, 
as  in  adults,  we  have  very  often  first  the 
local  and  quasi-trivial  spasm,  and  later,  a 
general  convulsion.  Lach  of  them  is  a 
sign  tliat  there  is  an  abnormal  dischai^e 
ofthe  nervous  system  or  of  some  part  of  it. 
But  the  effect  of  the  severe  and  of  the 
slight  discnarges  is  different.  We  have 
to  consider  very  carefully  not  only  the 
"cause"  of  the  convulsion,  but  also  what 
effect  single  and  repeated  paroxysms  pro- 
duce on  the  child.  The  slight  and  partial 
fits  do  no  harm,  or  little  harm,  for  they  do 
not  spread  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  they  do  not  retaliate  on 
the  nervous  system  which  "began  it"  by 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  they  are  too 
slight  to  exhaust  the  child  by  abnormal 


exercise  of  the  muscles  convulsed.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  usually  held  that  fits  so  slight 
and  so  partial  point  to  slight  and  usually 
to  transient  causes,  and  that  they  often 
disappear  when  we  obviate  some  condition 
of  ill-nealth,  such  as  wrong  feeding  and 
diarrhoea,  or  when  we  lance  gums  swollen 
during  the  eruption  of  teeth.  But  even 
granting  that  these  slight  symptoms  sis- 
uify  that  the  nervous  system  is  but  slighthr 
disturbed,  or  that  they  usually  directly  re- 
sult from  some  removable  condition,  and 
that  the  seizure  does  little  harm  to  the 
patient,  they  still  demand  serious  con- 
sideration, for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  we  think  ill  of  that  nervous  system 
which  is  upset  ever  so  little  by  slight 
causes,  such  as  over-eating,  and  we  have 
anxieties  that  if  the  child  be  afterwards 
exposed  to  severer  exciting  causes,  such 
as  fright,  exhausting  diarrhoea.  Sec,  veiy 
severe  convulsions  may  occur.  Another 
reason  for  careful  attention  to  slight 
spasms  is,  that  they  may  not  disappear 
under  treatment,  or  that  they  disappear 
for  a  time  only,  and  that  they  are  often 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  severer  ccm- 
vulsions,  the  paroxysms  of  which  tcUl  do 
much  harm  to  the  child  by  interfering 
with  respiration  and,  when  frequently  re- 
peated, Dy  exhausting  him.  Therefore, 
although  in  strictness  these  slight  symp- 
toms are  themselves  miniature  convul- 
sions, it  Is  convenient  to  consider  them, 
along  with  other  symptoms,  as  warnings. 
But  it  must  be  remarked  that,  like  an 
adult,  a  child  may  be  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  severe  convulsion  in  the  midst  of 
what  seems  to  be  perfect  health.  He  may 
die  in  the  first  fit,  or  we  may  see  him  soon 
after  the  seizure  playing  about  as  if  no- 
thing unusual  had  happened. 

Premonitobt  Symptoms. — It  Is  pro- 
per to  mention,  to  begin  with,  that  Trous- 
seau states  that  there  are  no  premonitory 
symptoms.     "Nothing,"  he  says,  "fore- 
tells the  invasion  of  the  attack  ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  have  never  observed  the  pre- 
monitory signs  spoken  of  by  Brachet,  and 
repeated  after  him  by  others."    Most  au- 
thors, however,  admit  that  there  usually 
are  warning  symptoms.     There  are  often 
symptoms  before  there  is  any  local  twitch- 
ing, such  as  peevishness,  want  of  sleep, 
and  sleepiness.    These  symptoms  show 
that  the  child's  nervous  system  is  suffer- 
ing, but  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken 
as  evidence  that    the  illness  is  one  in 
which  the  symptom  Convulsion  will  be 
the  sole  or  even  the  most  striking  event 
In  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  want  of 
sleep  is  associated  with  drowsiness.  Adult 
patients  will  sometimes  say  what  very 
youug  patients  are  not  likely  to  tell  us, 
that   they  always  feel  sleepy  and  never 
sleep  soundly.    Children  who  are  about 
to  have  Convulsions  will  sleep  with  tlieir 
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eyes  partly  open ;  their  mouths  will 
twitch ;  they  wilt  start  in  their  sleep, 
grind  their  teeth,  and  may  have  night 
terrors.  In  the  day  they  are  dull,  heavy, 
and  peevish.  When  any  twitching  occurs 
on  one  side  of  the  face  or  in  one  limb,  or 
in  both  limbs  of  one  side,  however  slight 
the  cause,  let  us  say  over-eating,  which 
eeems  to  excite  it,  we  fear  the  nervous 
sjTstem  is  seriously  implicated,  and  that 
severe  convulsions  are  setting  iu.  When 
the  slight  symptoms  occur  during  waking, 
especially  if  now  and  then  a  vacant  look 
points  to  some  loss  of  consciousness,  how- 
ever transient  it  niav  be,  we  fear  severe 
coovukions  are  at  nand.  I  may  here 
quote,  as  a  summary  of  the  occasionally 
insidious  march  of  the  symptoms,  what 
Churchill  says  of  fits  or  dentition:  "I 
have  frequently  observed  a  sort  of  grada- 
tion from  simple  irritation  and  restless- 
ness to  starting,  surprise,  wildness  of 
look,  partial  or  local  convulsive  move- 
ments, and,  lastly,  general  convulsions." 
Havinc;  spoken  of  partial  or  slight  fits 
and  incidentally  of  premonitory  symp- 
toms, we  now  come  to  consider  varieties 
of  severer  convulsions.  It  is  not  denied 
that  we  may  have  any  kind  of  occasional 
spasms  in  children,  but  we  choose  three 
types.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  to 
note  the  variety  of  Convulsions,  especially 
fur  prognosis  :  1.  Laryngismus  Stridulus ; 
2.  Unilateral  Convulsions ;  3.  General 
Convulsions. 

Laryngismus  Stridulris. — A  certain  kind 
of  Convulsion  is  called  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus because  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
being  attacked  by  spasm,  a  noise  results 
during  inspiration  from  narrowing  of  the 
glottis.  It  is  not  a  laryngeal  disease,  al- 
though one  of  its  names,  "  false  croup," 
seems  to  imply  that  it  is.  There  is  no 
continued  fever  in  laryngismus.  It  is 
Convulsion  affecting  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration. Dr.  Gee,  in  a  most  able  article, 
very  rich  in  clinical  observations  (Con- 
vulsions in  Children,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.),  remarks :  "  In 
laryngismus  (convulsion  interne)  we  have 
a  disease  closely  alUed  to  epileptiform 
convulsion.  Out  of  fifty  cases  of  laryn- 
gismus of  which  I  have  notes,  nineteen 
had  had  eclamptic  fits. "  Niemeyer  treats 
of  it  under  the  head  of  Nervous  Diseases 
of  the  LarynjcfSpasm  of  the  Muscles  of 
the  Glottis).  The  larynx  is  found  to  be 
quite  normal  poet-mortem.  The  obtru- 
sive symptom,  the  crowing  noise,  is  due 
to  spasm  of  the  glottis,  but  in  many  cases 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  larynx,  become  in- 
volved. 

The  alliance  of  the  laryngeal  spasm — 
the  local  convulsion— with  general  con- 
vulsion is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
not  infirequently  the  child  has  first  laryn- 


gismus and  then  general  convulsion.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  in  the  intervals  of  the 
fits  tonic  spasm  of  the  hands  and  feet — 
carpo-^dal  contractions. 

Yet  it  has  certain  peculiarities  beyond 
those  of  limitation  of  range  of  the  spasm. 
Age  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these. 
Dr.  West  compares  attacks  of  laryngismus 
to  hysterical  attacks,  and  remarks  that 
both  occur  when  processes  of  development 
are  active.  Out  of  thirty-seven  cases  of 
laryngismus,  thirty-one,  he  tells  us,  oc- 
curred betwixt  the  ages  of  six  months 
and  two  years.  Vogel'  says,  "  The  age 
at  which  the  disease  occurs,  fluctuates  te- 
tween  one-half  and  three  years ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  makes  its  appearauce  with  the 
eruption  of  the  first  tooth,  and  disappears 
with  that  of  the  last."  Niemeyer  says 
that  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  almost 
exclusively  during  childhood,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  first  year  of  life.  It  is  most 
frequent  during  the  period  of  the  first 
dentition.  He  makes  a  remark  which  is 
of  considerable  interest  in  connection 
with  the  one  quoted  from  West :  ''  Among 
adults  none  but  hysterical  persons  sutler 
from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  those  only 
exceptionally."  Mackenzie,  in  bis  work, 
"  Nervo-muscular  Affections  of  the 
Larynx,"  treats  of  laryngismus  under  the 
head  of  Spasm  of  the  Adductors  of  the 
Vocal  Cords,  and  says  that  hysterical 
cases  (in  adults)  are  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. The  observation  of  these  cases  is 
of  venr  great  interest,  because  in  the 
adult  the  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  in 
the  attack  can  be  seen,  and  we  may  plau- 
sibly infer  that  the  condition  of  the  glottis 
is  similar  in  the  laryngoscopy  of  children. 
Mackenzie  writes  of  adults :  "  With  the 
laryngoscope  the  vocal  cords  can  be  seen 
on  inspiration  to  be  spasmodically  ap- 
proximated. They  may  separate  widely  ; 
but,  instead  of  remaining  apart  for  a  few 
seconds,  they  are  instantly  and  spasmodi- 
cally adductcd  to  the  median  line,  or  even 
beyond  it,  that  is,  against  one  another." 
Another  peculiarity  is,  that  boys  are  much 
oftener  the  subjects  of  this  disease  than 
girls.  "  a  fact  almost  all  authors  admit" 
(Vogel).  Of  Gee's  (op.  cit.)  forty-eight 
cases,  thirty-four  were  males.  Mackenzie 
(op.  cit.)  says,  "The  greater  liability  of 
the  male  sex,  which  occurs  in  other  laryn- 
geal diseases,  holds  good  here." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  disease 
is  the  crowing  noise  the  child  makes. 
This  noise  often  begins  insidiously,  but 
there  is  great  difference  in  this  respect. 
The  crowing  noise  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served when  the  child  awakes  from  sleep, 
and  is  very  often  noticed  for  the  first  time 

'  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. By  Alfred  Vogel,  M.D.  (Translated 
by  H.  Raphael,  M.D.)  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
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in  the  night.  After  several  attacks  of  the 
crowing,  wliich  is  generally  at  first  occa- 
sional, and  produces  little  inconvenience, 
very  often  exciting  no  alarm  in  the  child's 
friends,  a  severe  paroxysm  may  come  on. 
A  slight  crowing  noise  may  become  al- 
most continuous  in  the  child's  ordinary 
respiratory  movements,  and  a  severe  at- 
tack may  come  on  in  the  midst  of  this 
warning.  The  convulsion  may  be,  it  is 
believed,  at  first  no  more  than  spasm  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles — a  laiyngeal  con- 
vulsion ;  but  in  many  cases  the  whole 
system  of  respimtion  is  involved  in  the 
s'pasm,  and  sometimes  the  limbs — the 
convulsion  becomes  general.  The  severe 
attack  is  paroxysmal,  and  while  the  pa- 
roxysm is  on,  respiration  is  much  impeded 
— sometimes  indeed  being  quite,  for  a 
short  time,  suspended,  as  in  severe  con- 
vulsion in  the  adult.  At  the  climax  the 
face  is  flushed,  the  eyeballs  start,  the 
veins  of  the  neck  are  distended,  and  the 
face  wears  an  aspect  of  exquisite  distress. 
The  sign  that  this  stage  of  danger  is  pass- 
ing is  a  crowing  or  whistling  noise  made 
by  air  entering  the  now  only  narrowed 
glottic  aperture.  As  before  said,  general 
convulsion  may  supervene.  In  the  inter- 
vals, as  in  the  other  forms  of  Convulsion, 
if  the  attacks  be  not  firequent,  the  child 
may  be  quite  well,  or  only  fiitigued  and 
peevish.  If  they  are  frequent  (and  they 
may  occur  thirty  times  a  day),  the  child 
may  be  exceedingly  exhausted,  almost 
comatose.  Occasionally,  although  this  is 
a  rare  occurrence,  the  cnild  may  die  in  an 
attack,  even  in  the  first  attack,  just  as 
now  and  then  an  adult  may  die  in  an  epi- 
leptic attack.  Nay,  according  to  Nie- 
meyer,  in  rare  cases  spams  of  the  glottis 
in  hysterical  adults  produces  death  by 
suffocation. 

Without  underrating  the  importance  of 
studying  particular  convulsive  seizures, 
due  to  spasm  of  certain  groups  of  muscles 
which  have  especially  important  duties, 
we  must,  as  regards  treatment,  consider 
the  more  general  question  of  the  state  of 
the  child's  health  or  nervous  system, 
which  permits  occasional  spasm  of  mus- 
cles anywhere,  whether  these  be  of  the 
limbSj  of  the  thorax,  or  of  the  larynx. 
The  mference  is  that  the  causes  which 
give  rise  to  lar}rngismus  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  which  give  rise  to  other 
varieties  of  Convulsion.  (See  p.  744.)  It 
is  convenient,  however,  to  say  a  few  words 
here  on  causation. 

The  general  belief  is  that  this  form  of 
Convulsion  is  oftener  than  other  varieties 
of  Convulsion  determined  by  the  irritation 
of  dentition,  a  belief  which  the  facts  as  to 
age  seem  to  justify.  I  say  "seem,"  be- 
cause the  eruptions  of  the  teeth  are  no 
doubt  to  be  considered  as  marks  of  stages 
of  development  of  the  whole  system,  just 
as  the  occurrence  of  menstruation  is  later 


in  life.  Further,  there  is  another  &ct  of 
very  great  importance  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  viz.,  that,  as  Jenner,  Elsasser, 
and  Gee  have  pointed  out,  children  the 
subjects  of  laryngismus  are  usually,  almost 
always,  rickety.  Forty-eight  out  of  Gee's 
fifty  cases  were  unquestionably  rickety, 
and  in  the  two  exceptional  cases  there 
was  laryngeal  (»tarrh. 

We  must  at  least  modify  the  inference 
as  to  the  influence  of  dentition,  and  say 
that  the  irritation  of  dentition  produces 
lar}'ngismu8  in  rickety  children.  In  none 
of  Gee's  cases  (op.  cit.)  was  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  teeth  bore  any 
part  in  the  causation  of  the  fits.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  facts  and  opinions, 
whilst  we  must  certainly  endeavor  to  re- 
move every  source  of  eccentric  irritation, 
we  must  also  treat  the  child  for  rickets  a« 
well.  "Laryngismus,  when  treated  as  if 
wholly  dependent  on  the  rickets,  even  if 
it  be  not  so  in  &ct,  ceases  to  be  a  serious 
disease"  (Gee). 

Laryngismus  has  been  attributed  to  en- 
largement of  the  thymus,  but  this  view  is 
I  not  now  entertained,  one  very  good  rea- 
son being  that  post-mortem  examinations 
I  show  that  in  many  instances  there  is  no 
I  enlargement  of  this  organ.    Moreover,  in 
cases  where  a  large  thymus  has    been 
found  there  has  been  no  laryngismus. 

Unilateral  Convulmnnf  and  Hemiplegia. 
— The  Convulsions  are  limited  to  one  side, 
,  or  they  affect  one  side  first  and  chiefly. 
I  In  such  a  fit,  if  it  be  severe,  the  fiace,  arm, 
!  and  leg  of  one  side  are  in  spasm;  the  head 
:  and  both  eyes  turn  to  the  same  side,  and 
I  next  the  chest  becomes  fixed.    When  se- 
i  verer  still,  the  other  side  of  the  body  be- 
comes affected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first,  but  to  a  less  extent ;  the  spasm  may 
return  to  the  side  first  affected.     In  this 
class  of  fits  the  spasm  may  be,  for  a  while, 
very  limited,  e.  g.  s  few  jerks  of  the  head 
to  one  side,  or  to  spasm  of  one  side,  or  it 
may  be  sometimes  limited,  and  may  at 
other  times  affect  the  whole  of  one  side, 
or  spread  over  the  whole  body.    When 
the  spasm  is  very  limited,  to  the  arm  for 
instance,  or  even,  when  slight  in  degree, 
to  one  side  of  the  body,  there  may  be  no 
loss  of  consciousness.     The  sources  of 
danger  to  life  fnim  the  paroxysm  in  this 
and  in  other  forms  of^  Convulsion  are 
either  that  the  spasm  may  fix  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  or  that  the'frequency  of  the 
attacks  may  severely  exhaust  the  child. 

It  is  important  to  note  this  kind  of  Con- 
vulsion, because  it  is  the  one  which  is 
often  followed  by  hemiplegia.  We  shall 
therefore  anticipxite  what  nas  to  be  said 
of  the  sequelfe  of  fits  so  far  as  this  ^mp- 
tom  is  concerned.  We  should  alVan 
carefully  examine  the  child's  limbs,  after 
as  well  as  during  a  fit ;  and  when  the  fits 
of  this  kind  are  frequent,  we  may  find  the 
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arm  and  leg  of  one  side  paralyzed.  If, 
however  the  child  be  deeply  iusensible,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  this,  just  as 
we  cannot  determine  the  existence  of 
hemiplegia  in  some  cases  of  cerebral  he- 
morrKage  in  adults  so  long  as  the  patient 
is  very  deeply  comatose.  We  may  first 
find  out  that  the  patient  is  paralyzed 
when  he  is  recovering  from  the  "status 
epilepticus."  I  believe  hemiplegia  is 
common,  but  the  palsy  usually  passes  off 
qaickl^.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs  so 
often  in  adults.  We  frequently  see  uni- 
lateral convulsions,  or  more  strictly  con- 
vulsions beginning  unilaterally,  in  ttdults, 
followed  by  transient  hemiplegia — the 
epileptic  hemiplegia  of  Dr.  Todd.  How- 
ever, the  palsy  in  children  sometimes  does 
not  pass  off ;  and  if  it  remains  for  many 
days  afier  conruZnons  hioxt  ceased,  and  if, 
above  all,  it  remains  so  long  after  but  (me 
severe  convulsion  in  a  child  otherwise 
seemingly  healthy,  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
permanent.  The  i^lsy  may  be  only  a  little 
weakness,  or  there  may  w  complete  im- 
mobility. In  most  cases  the  leg  at  all 
events  recovers  so  far  that  the  child  can 
walk.  As  the  child  grows  up,  the  condi- 
tion is  often  a  mixture  of  palsy  and 
spasm.  There  is  either  "contracture" 
or  "spastic  rigidity"  of  the  hand  and 
foot — the  foot  suffering  very  much  less 
than  the  arm.  More  rarely  the  face  suf- 
fers too  in  the  same  way.  As  the  child 
grows  up  the  paralyzed  parts  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  side,  the  t>ones  as 
well  as  the  soft  parts ;  the  scapula  is  fre- 
quently strikingly  smaller  on  the  para- 
lyzed side.  The  condition  is  not  like  that 
of  limbs  affected  by  infantile  palsy.  The 
muscles  respond  to  the  interrupted  cur- 
rent, and  when  there  is  much  spastic 
r^dity,  the  arm,  although  shorter  than 
the  sound  limb,  may  be  thicker.  Here 
we  may  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  symptom. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  the  child's  ner- 
vous system  is  altogether  different  from 
Uiat  or  the  adult,  the  symptom  points  to 
disease  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 
(Vide  infra  on  Convulsions  in  Adults.) 
But  such  a  symptom  does  not  of  course 
point  to  any  particular  pathological 
change.'  It  is  rare  to  find  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves  in  hemiplegic  chiMren,  and 

'  I  have  made  an  autopsy  on  the  body  of  a 
young  woman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  hemiplegic  in  the  left  aide,  after 
one  series  of  fits,  since  the  age  of  about  three 
years,  and  subject  to  frequent  convulsions 
from  the  age  of  five  or  six.  The  right  cere- 
bral hemisphere  was  munh  smaller  than  the 
left,  and  the  left  arm  and  1^  were  smaller 
than  the  right  arm  and  leg.  I  found,  how- 
ever, no  disease  beyond  what  the  unilateral 
atrophy  implies.  I  have  to  thank  my  friend 
Mr.  Norton  for  permission  to  see  this  patient. 


this  is  some  evidence  that  there  is  no 
gross  lesion,  such  a«  tumor,  tubercle,  &c. 
The  changes  are  probably  minute.  The 
causation  of  the  symptom  cannot  be  clearly 
discussed.  But  this  issue  may  be  raised  : 
Is  it  the  result  of  the  very  same  changes 
which  caused  the  Convulsion,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  damage  to  the  brain  in  the  parox- 
ysm, e.  g.  to  excessive  congestion,  or  even 
rupture  of  vessels  from  sudden  stoppage 
of  respiration?  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
owing  to  the  first  cause.  1.  Because  the 
rule  IS  that  the  spasm  has  been  on  the 
side  afterwards  paralyzed,  or  has  begun 
on  that  side  and  affected  it  chiefly.  2. 
Because  in  the  epileptic  hemiplegia  of 
adults,  in  whom  we  do  sometimes  find 
gross  changes,  syphiloma  for  instance,  we 
find  the  disease  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
opposite  the  side  of  the  body,  first  con- 
vulsed and  afterwai-ds  paralyzed.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  argument  that 
general  congestion  of  the  Drain  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  so  local  a  symptom — to 
paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body.  The 
lact  that  the  hemiplegia  is  often  transient 
does  not  show  that  there  have  been  no 
local  changes,  because  in  adults,  hemiple- 
gia, after  a  convulsion,  is  often  transient, 
even  when  there  is  organic  disease  of  the 
brain, — syphiloma  for  instance. 

The  Conoulgions  are  general. — It  is  not 
meant  that  the  Convulsion  affects  both 
sides  together,  nor  both  sides  quite  equal- 
ly, but  that  both  sides  are  nearly  equally 
affected,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  chief  point  here  is  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  thorax  in  the  paroxysm. 
A  long  stoppage  of  respiration  is  the 
worst  symptom  we  can  witness,  and  when 
a  child  dies  in  a  fit  he  is  no  doubt  killed 
by  the  prolonged  fixation  of  his  thorax. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  limbs  seem  to 
be  comparatively  little  affected,  although 
all  four  are  somewhat  affected.  The 
older  the  child,  the  more  the  limbs  and 
the  less  the  chest  suffer.  These  fits  vary 
much  in  degree  of  severity.  If  slight,  the 
child  may,  as  in  other  varieties  of  Convul- 
sions, seem  quite  well  shortly  after.  If 
severe  he  may  remain  exhausted  and  ap- 
pear dull  only ;  if  very  severe,  he  lies  in 
deep  coma.  The  frequency  of  the  fits 
modifies  his  condition.  He  may  have  a 
second  fit  before  he  has  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  first,  or  as  the  nurse  will 
say,  "in  and  out  of  fits  all  day  long." 

The  child  may  have  an  attack  and  never 
suffer  again.  He  may  die  in  his  first  fit. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a  fit  to  occur 
in  a  child  who  is  seemingly  quite  well. 
He  is  suddenly  convulsed,  and  may  as 
soon  as  the  fit  is  over  go  to  play  again  as 
if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  It  is 
to  he  insisted  on  that,  however  well  a 
child  may  seem  before  and  after  a  convul- 
sion, we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  will  not 
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have  more.  He  probably  will.  Next 
day  or  next  week  he  has  another,  and 
then  perhaps  thirty  in  the  day.  From  a 
rapid  succession  he  sutt'ers  in  two  ways : 
1.  The  respiratory  function  is  much  in- 
terfered with,  and  it  is  suddenly  interfered 
with.  2.  There  is  very  great  exhaustion 
from  the  severe  muscular  "  exercise,"  and 
want  of  sleep.  These  things  will  be  par- 
ticularly referred  to  under  "Treatment." 

Sequelae. — The  chief  sequelee  may 
with  great  looseness  be  arranged  as,  (1) 
Paralysis',  (2)  Amaurosis;  (3)  Defects  of 
Speech  and  Disorders  of  Mind;  (4)  ISquiut- 
ing;  (6)  Paralysis  of  cranial  nerves.  There 
are  of  course  other  defects  after  Con- 
vulsion :  loss  of  smell,  loss  of  hearing,  and 
unsteadiness  of  gait.  These,  however, 
are  less  common;  they  have  different  sig- 
nificance, being  more  accidental  than  the 
other  defects  1  nave  named,  and  often  de- 
pend on  organic  disease. 

(1)  Now  children  are  subject  to  two 
kinds  of  paralysis,  one  of  which  almost 
deserves  the  name  of  essential,  and  is 
well  enough  recognized  when  called  In- 
fantile Palsy.  The  other,  which  will  oc- 
cur at  any  age,  namely  hemiplegia,  is  the 
form  of  paralysis  which  most  irequently 
follows  Convulsion,  and  has  been  already 
considered.  (2)  Amaurosis  will  be  con- 
sidered elsewhere  :  it  is  a  rare  sequel  of 
Convulsion  in  children.  If  we  find  double 
optic  neuritis,  or  double  optic  atrophy,  we 
fear  there  is  a  gross  intracranial  lesion, 
such  as  tumor,  a  lump  of  tubercle,  &e. 
Recovery  from  a  condition  very  like  that 
occurring  fi:ora  meningitis  does  not  con- 
tra-indicate  the  existence  of  gross  organic 
disease,  if  there  has  been  double  optic 
neuritis.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves 
occurs  with  fits  owing  to  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. Under  any  circumstances  we 
can  do  nothing  for  Amaurosis  from  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerves.  (3)  With  loss  of 
speech  we  may  take  in  mental  defects, 
because  in  children  the  two  things  often 
go  together.  (Deaf-mutism  is  not  consid- 
ered nere.  If  deaftiess  occurs  from  any 
cause  before  speech  ha«  been  acquired, 
mutism  is  the  result.)  After  attacks  of 
Convulsion,  children  are  liable  to  lose 
their  speech,  and  this  loss  occurs  without 
any  notable  liick  of  power  in  the  articu- 
latory  muscles.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
the  child  eats  and  swallows  well,  &c. 
After  a  while,  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  he  begins  to  iitter  some  word  or 
syllable,  e.  a.  "do,  do,"  "  ta,  ta,"  "  mam, 
mam,"  and  he  utters  such  syllables  very 
distinctly.    This  loss  may  be  temporary 
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I  ning  to  talk  when  the  fits  occur,  loss  of 
'  so  recent  an  acquirement  is  usually  only 
temporary. 

In  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  where 
the  loss  of  speech  is  permanent,  the  chil- 
dren are  spiteful,  vicious,  and  they  have 
nearly  always  uncontrollable  tempers. 
Children  may  be  left  after  Convulsion  in 
tliis  general  condition  without  loss  of 
speech.  These  are,  I  think,  the  saddest 
cases  in  the  whole  range  of  our  practice. 
Trousseau  says  that  idiocy  very  often 
supervenes  on  infantile  Convulsion.  But 
the  condition  of  speechless  children  is 
often  worse  than  mere  imbecility.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  sad  mental  con- 
dition, from  some  vulgar  coarseness  of 
mind  to  a  total  absence  of  decency.  No 
purely  medical  treatment  is  of  any  avail. 
In  many  cases  a  false  sentiment  induces 
the  parents  to  let  the  enfeebled  mind  grow 
as  it  lists  rather  than  put  their  child  to 
the  annoyance  of  vigilant  discipUne.  In- 
deed sometimes  a  fond  mother  not  unna- 
turally mistakes  a  kind  of  animal  vivacity 
for  cleverness,  and  will  not  be  persuaded 
that  her  child  is  much  diilerent  ih>m 
others,  even  when  he  cannot  or  will  not 
dress  himself  or  cut  his  food.  Strenuous 
efforts  must  be  made  to  teach  the  child  to 
talk,  for  Dr.  Langdon  Down  tells  me  that 
idiots  who  have  come  under  his  care 
speechless  have  been  taught  to  speak. 
Very  strangely,  the  worst  of  such  patients 
even  when  speechless  have  often  a  good 
ear  for  music,  and  will  hum  or  sing  tunes 
correctly.  This  is  not  an  important  sign 
of  mental  power.  Dr.  Down  tells  me 
that  idiots  often  can  sing.  Tlie  younger 
the  child,  the  more  likely  is  loss  of  speech 
to  be  attended  by  general  mental  deterio- 
ration. I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that 
there  is  loss  of  speech  after  some  convul- 
sions and  not  after  others.  It  is  not,  I 
believe,  the  result  of  the  Convulsion,  but 
is  another  result  of  the  disease  in  the 
brain,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  gives  rise 
to,  or  permits,  the  Convulsion.  Loss  of 
speech  is  indeed  a  rare  sequel  of  Convul- 
sions, and  will  occasionally  attend  a  sim- 
ple attack  of  hemiplegia —  i.  e.  simple  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
Convulsion,  or  other  evident  symptoms. 
I  may  just  observe  that  the  association  of 
defects  of  speech  with  symptoms  pointing 
to  disease  of  the  left  hemisphere  is  not  so 
striking  as  it  is  in  adults,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  they  more  often  occur  with 
Convulsion  and  paralysis  of  the  right  than 
of  the  left  side  of  the  body. 

(4)  Squinting  has  long  been  considered 
a  common  symptom  of  affection  of  the 
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may,  from  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
moscles  moving  the  globe.  It  is  generally 
held,  however,  that  strabismus,  when  a 
nervous  symptom,  is  a  result  of  spasm  of 
muscles.  Yet  neither  paralysis  nor  spasm 
of  one  muscle — for  instance,  of  one  inter- 
nal or  of  one  external  rectus — will  pro- 
perly account  for  the  common  form  of 
strabiamus.  The  kind  of  strabismus  we 
meet  with  in  children  during  or  after  Con- 
vulsions is  not  found  during  nor  after 
Convulsions  in  adults.  The  presumption 
is  that  this  difference  is  owing  to  differ- 
ences in  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  child  and  the  adult. 

(5)  If  the  whole  of  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  any  one  of  the  cranial  nerves 
are  paralyzed  during  or  after  Convulsions 
iu  a  ehilcl  or  in  an  adult,  we  are  certain 
that  there  is  disease  of  that  nerve  trunk, 
or  of  the  part  of  the  nervous  system 
where  the  nerve  issues.  In  these  cases 
we  are  usually  able  to  infer  that  there  is 
oi^ganic  disease.  We  should  especially 
inquire  for  evidence  of  syphilis. 


The  Causes  of  Convulsions. 

We  have  considered  the  several  kinds 
of  paroxysm,  and  now  we  have  to  speak 
of  the  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  a  parox- 
ysm of  any  kind  occurs,  or,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally said,  on  the  "  causes"  of  Convulsions. 
However,  we  have  already  seen  that  we 
know  scarcelj'  anything  of  the  pathol<^ 
of  children's  Convulsions ;  we  do  not 
know  what  is  the  change  in  the  nervous 
system  which  produces  this  symptom,  be- 
cause in  most  cases  the  brain  appears 
healthy  post  mortem.  It  is  scarcely  fair, 
therefore,  to  use  the  word  " cause."  We 
can,  however,  group  cases  according  to 
certain  circumstances,  and  the  following 
list  will  shotv,  better  than  any  exposition 
can,  the  limited  way  in  which  the  word 
"cause"  is  to  be  used  with  reference  to 
Convulsion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
arrangement  is  a  very  arbitrary  one,  but 
it  is  convenient  asguiding  us  in  prognosis 
and  treatment.  We  shall  find  that  many 
a  case  will  refuse  to  be  placed  altogether 
under  one  of  the  headings.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
raised  under  each  of  the  five  following 
headings,  quite  separately  from  those 
raised  under  the  others.  When  called  to 
a  case  of  Convulsion,  we  may  find — 

L  That  an  acute  illness  is  setting  in, 
as,  for  instance,  an  exanthem  or  acute 
cerebral  disorder. 

2.  That  the  Convulsion  is  one  of  a 
series  of  symptoms,  the  result  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes, 
such  as  tumor,  abscess,  syphilis,  &c. 

3.  That  the  flt  is  part  of  some  chronic 
condition  of  ill-health,  such  as  rickets, 
exhaustion  and  emaciation  with  diarrhoea. 


4.  That  the  child  is  suffering  from  some 
slight  and  temporary  thing,  such  as  an 
overloaded  stomach,  perhaps  diarrhcea, 
the  irritation  of  worms,  or  the  irritation 
of  teeth. 

5.  That  the  fits  are  of  a  kind  which,  for 
waut  of  better  knowledge,  we  are  obliged 
to  call  essential,  eclamptic,  or  epileptic. 

(1.)  There  are  symptoms  of  fever. 
Here  we  should  fear  that  some  acute  ill- 
ness, as  pneumonia,  smallpox,  or  scarlet 
fever,  is  beginning,  of  which  the  Convul- 
sion is,  if  not  the  first,  yet  the  first  prom- 
inent symptom.  It  scarcely  comes  in  my 
way  to  do  more  in  this  paper  than  urge 
the  recognition  of  these  rarer  possibilities 
in  the  crowd  of  more  probable  causes.  I 
must  refer  to  special  articles  on  the  acute 
diseases  of  children.  We  should  always 
make  investigations  for  many  acute  dis- 
eases when  there  is  heat  of  skin.  The 
chest  should  be  examined  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  as  not  very  rarely  a  child  is  first 
found  by  its  parents  to  be  ill  when  a  Con- 
vulsion occurs,  although  when  we  exam- 
ine we  discover  that  there  is  bronchitis, 
or  even  that  one  pleural  cavity  is  full  of 
fluid.  The  history  of  scarlet  fever  in 
other  members  of  the  family  would  be  a 
most  important  guide,  and  we  must  never 
fail  to  make  inquiries  for  it,  however  sud- 
denly the  flt  may  have  come  on  in  the 
most  robust  child.  Dr.  West  mentions  a 
cascj  no  doubt  scarlatinal,  in  which  Con- 
vulsions succeeded  by  coma  destroyed  in 
a  single  day  a  healtliy  boy  two  years  of 
age.  We  should  in  all  doubtful  cases 
examine  the  urine.  The  presence  of 
blood  in  the  urine  would  help  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fits  were  or  were  not 
the  result  of  masked  scarlet  fever.  We 
require  more  observations  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  in  convulsive  seizures 
soon  after  the  attacks.  Sir  James  Simp- 
son has  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  a 
child  three  days  old  who  suffered  from 
Convulsion. 

Feverish  symptoms  may  be  thought  to 
point  to  causes  which  primarily  affect  the 
head  itself,  tubercular  meningitis  for  in- 
stance. The  diflSculty  in  diagnosis  is 
only  likely  to  occur  in  cases  where  Con- 
vulsion is  the  first  symptom,  or,  in  more 
strictness,  the  symptom  for  which  we  are 
consulted.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  Convulsion  is  rarely  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  invasion  of  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, and  when  it  is  we  usually  find  that 
the  child  has  for  weeks,  without  obvious 
cause,  been  getting  thin,  listless,  and 
peevish — that  in  reality  he  has  been  ill 
for  some  time.  Moreover,  &cts  as  to  age 
will  often  help  us  in  the  diagnosis  of  many 
of  these  cases.  Tubercular  meningitis 
rarely  attacks  children  under  two  years, 
and  very  rarely  indeed  under  one  year  of 
age.  It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  we 
must  not  mistake  the  status  epilepticus — 
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the  condition  resulting  from  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  fits — for  meningitis.  If  the 
convulsions  be  very  numerous,  the  illness 
beginning  by  a  convulsion,  the  disease  is 
very  unlisely  to  be  meningitis. 

(2.)  Then  it  is  possible  tnat  the  Convul- 
sion may  be  a  symptom  of  organic  disease, 
e.  g.  tumor,  Such  cases  in  children  are 
very  rare.  There  is  usually  a  history  of 
severe  headache  and  urgent  vomiting  for 
weeks  or  months  before  the  Convulsions, 
without  any  previous  rapid  emaciation  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  there  is  tubercular 
meningitis.  Moreover  the  symptoms  are 
capricious,  the  headache  and  vomiting 
often  ceasing  for  days.  When  these  symp- 
toms are  not  urgent  we  may  be  first  con- 
sulted for  a  convulsion ;  we  see  cases 
occasionally  in  which  a  convulsion  occurs 
from  tumor  of  the  brain  in  a  child  whose 
symptoms  had  been  primarily  so  slight 
as  not  to  prevent  his  going  about,  the 
severe  headaches  being  put  down  by  the 
child's  friends  to  "biliousness,"  &c.  In 
these  cases  we  can  only  decide  by  consider- 
ing the  general  evidence.  The  urgent, 
purposeless,  often  bilious,  vomiting,  pos- 
sibly existing  with  clean  tongue,  and  not 
infrequently  with  good  appetite  at  inter- 
vals, days  of  comparative  freedom  from 
marked  symptoms,  point  to  the  diagnosis 
of  tumor.  But  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  the  presence  of  double  optic 
neuritis.  If  with  headache,  vomiting, 
and  convulsion  there  is  double  optic  neu- 
ritis, we  may  be  almost  certain  that  there 
is  cerebral  tumor.  Double  optic  neuritis 
is  rare  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  very 
rare  under  five. 

In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  or  has 
been  discharge,  especially  offensive  dis- 
charge, from  the  ear,  especially  when 
there  is  also  pain  in  many  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve  ;  above  all,  if  palsy  of  the  por- 
tio  dura  nerve  comes  on,  we  should  fear 
one  of  two  things :  (1)  cerebral  or  cere- 
bellar abscess,  or  (2)  meningitis.  It  is 
not  part  of  my  task  to  enter  fully  into  the 
diagnosis  of  these  two  conditions.  We 
must  not  decide  unless  there  are  general 
symptoms  also,  e.  g.  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, constipation,  vomiting,  and  stupor, 
for  discharge  from  the  ear  is  not  infre- 
quently attended  by  chronic  convulsions 
occurnng  at  intervals  for  years  (epilepsy), 
and  the  fit  we  are  consulted  for  may  be 
the  first  of  such  a  series.  WTiat  the  con- 
nection of  the  ear  disease  with  the  fits  in 
these  chronic  cases  is  we  do  not  know, 
unless  we  adopt  the  explanation  that  they 
depend  on  irritation  starting  from  the 
ear.  The  frequent  repetition  of  fits,  even 
twenty  or  thirty  in  twenty-four  hours  let 
us  say,  does  not  make  us  incline  to  the 
diagnosis  of  abscess  or  meningitis,  because 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  Convulsions 
both  in  children  and  adults  to  occur  in 
batches  when  there  is  no  ear  disease  and 


no  evidence  of  organic  disease  in  the 
brain.  The  stupor  which  is  produced  by 
a  succession  of  fits  is  of  little  moment, 
comparatively  speaking,  unless  there  has 
been  before  the  advent  of  the  fits  severe 
pain  in  the  head  and  vomiting,  and  unless 
the  respiration  and  pulse  be  irregular. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Convulsions  may 
be  owing  to  congenital  syphilis  ;  but  we 
cannot  so  conclude  unless,  besides  a  clear 
history  of  syphilitic  taint,  there  are  such 
symptoms  as  palsies  of  cranial  nerves,  or 
paraplegia.  The  existence  of  hemiplegia 
with  a  mere  history  of  svphilitic  tamt 
would  not  warrant  the  diaOTosis.  Of 
course  if  signs  of  active  syphilis  be  pre- 
sent, especially  nodes,  and  especially  if 
the  patient  be  above  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  we  should  treat  for  syphilis.  In- 
deed, in  chronic  cases  at  all  events,  if  the 
patient's  brothers  or  sisters  show  signs  of 
inherited  taint,  we  should  give  iodide  of 
potassium. 

(3.)  If  we  found  the  child  emaciated 
(there  being  now,  we  are  supposii^,  no 
signs  of  acute  mischief  and  no  signs  of 
organic  disease),  or  if  he  had  diarrhoea  or 
dyspepsia,  we  should  hope  that  the  fit  was 
but  a  sign  that  the  nervous  system  was 
temporarily  suffering  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  that  it  would  cease  to  suffer 
when  the  child  was  brought  back  to  good 
general  health.     Convulsions  not  infre- 
quently occur  in  infants  improperly  fed. 
In  these  cases  there  is  often  dyspepsia  and 
diarrhoea,  there  is  a  big  belly  with  general 
emaciation.     The  convulsions  are  then 
often  ascribed  to  irritation  from  cutting 
the  teeth,  or,  especially  when  there  is  diar- 
rhoea, to  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
canal.     (The  diarrhoea  itself  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  eruptions  of  the  teeth. )  These 
causes  may  have  something  to  do  in  pro- 
voking the  fit,  but  they  cannot,  I  think,  be 
solely  to  blame  for  it.    Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  helping  a 
tooth  through  if  the  gum  be  tense,  swollen, 
or  red  ;  but  to  lance  the  gums  as  a  matter 
of  routine  is  not  good  practice.    I  have  no 
belief  that  such  irritations  are  the  sole 
causes  of  fits  ;  but  I  will  now  only  depre- 
cate exclusive  attention  to  these  supposed 
sources  of  eccentric  irritation.     If  bts  do 
sometimes  cease  when  a  vermiftige  brings 
away  worms,  or  when  the  gums  are  lanced, 
we  know  that  in  many  cases  they  often 
continue  when  the  sjrstem  is  &«ed  from 
such  cares,  or  at  least  when  we  have  done 
all  we  can  to  get  rid  of  them.    I  think 
with  young  practitioners,  such  "causes" 
are  held  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the 
fit  so  thoroughly  that  they  keep  in  the 
background  the  evidence  the  child's  gene- 
ral state  will  afford.    We  are,  to  say  the 
least,  unauthorized  to  ascribe  children's 
illnesses  solely  to  the  irritation  of  teeth 
and  the  like,  unless  we  have  most  thoi^ 
oughly  considered  all  other  possible  causes. 
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Above  all,  we  must  negative  the  existence 
of  rickets.  In  Gee's  article,  several  times 
referred  to,  the  frequent,  almost  constant, 
association  of  Convulsionj  including  laryn- 
gismus, with  rickets,  is  insisted  on.  He 
notes  seventy-three  cases  of  Convulsion, 
and  of  these  fifty-six  were  dependent  on 
the  "general  condition"  of  the  child. 
These  fifty-six  cases  were,  he  tells  us,  of 
that  kind  commonly  called,  par  eaxelknce, 
cases  of  essential  Convulsions  (eclampsy). 
"Now,  of  sixty-one  eclamptic  children, 
fifty-six  were  rickety.  Saying  this  I  fear 
that  I  shall  incur  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  explain  timt  my 
experience  is  wholly  derived  from  the 
children  of  the  poor."  He  tries  to  show, 
and  I  think  he  shows  conclusively,  "  that 
the  existence  of  a  constitution  leaJding  to 
rickets  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the 
kind  of  Convulsion  [that  depending  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  child]  in  ques- 
tion." And  even  when  no  other  causes 
are  obvious,  we  must  not  infer  that  the 
relation  between  teethinff  and  Convul- 
sions is  one  solely  of  irritation  transmitted 
from  the  gum  to  some  part  of  the  child's 
nervous  system.  The  coming  through  of 
a  tooth  must  be  thought  of  as  an  outward 
mark  of  a  certain  constitutional  progress 
in  development,  as  the  occurrence  of  men- 
struation is  later  in  life.  It  is  far  better 
to  acknowledge  that  verv  often  we  cannot 
find  out  what  causes  a  ht  than  to  put  it 
down  to  an  orthodox  cause  for  the  want 
of  a  more  real  one.' 

When  diarrhcea  is  severe  the  child  is 
often  emaciated,  and  the  fit  is  more  likely 
to  be  due  to  exhaustion  than  to  eccentric 
irritation  starting  from  the  intestinal 
canal.  We  should  not  adopt  routine 
eflforts  at  clearing  out  the  bowels  "to  get 
rid  of  "  undigested  irritating"  matters. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  child  has  been 
improperly  fed,  and  careful  dieting  is  of 
very  much  more  moment  than  immediate 
treatment  of  the  diarrhoea  by  drugs.    A 

■  "  Hnoh  Mat  has  lately  been  made  in  Eng- 
land and  France  with  the  scarification  of  the 
gums.  Some  recommend  a  crncial  incision  ; 
others,  the  removal  of  the  whole  cap  which 
covers  the  head  of  the  tooth.  Bat,  as  an  ad- 
monition, it  is  premised  in  all  the  reports 
and  landation,  that  the  tooth  has  to  be  very 
near  eruption,  otherwise  the  soariflcation  will 
be  of  no  benefit.  I  have  frequently  performed 
this  operation,  but  have  always  found  that 
the  lancinated  wounds  of  an  inflamed  mucous 
membrane  heal  very  badly,  and  ulcerate  for 
a  long  time;  that  the  nervous  symptoms  con- 


child  is  at  once  overworked  and  underfed 
when  it  has  to  take  into  its  stomach  large 
masses  of  food  which  it  cannot  properly 
digest.  "We  must  certainly  not  consider 
the  most  violent  convulsion  in  a  child  who 
is  thin  or  who  has  exhausting  diarrha-a 
as  a  result  of  "  congested  braiii. "  There 
may  be  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  head, 
the  result  of  the  paroxysm,  but  not  any 
"active"  process  requiring  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
intracranial  changes  are  which  cause  fits, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  cerebral 
congestion  occurs  before  the  attacks.  We 
have  plenty  of  proof,  from  disease  and 
from  experiments  on  animals,  that  Con- 
vulsions will  follow  anaemia;  but  as  in 
these  instances  the  aneemia  is  guddeiiy  per- 
haps the  iacts  are  not  quite  to  the  point. 
We  have,  however,  clinical  evidence  that 
they  occur  in  feeble  children  and  in  the 
course  of  exliausting  diseases.  Since  the 
days  when  antiphlogistic  measures  were 
80  freely  resorted  to  in  children's  dis- 
orders, "we  have  learned,"  Vo^el  says 
(op.  cit.  p.  385),  "that  pale  antemic  elul- 
dren  are  as  liable  to  be  attacked  by  Con- 
vulsions as  robust  and  plethoric  ones." 
Beyond  question  the  violence  of  fits  and 
their /regKcnt  repetition  are  not  the  cUnical 
signs  of  active  cnanges  in  the  head.  Heat 
ofskin  and  vomiting,  headache,  and  irre- 
gular pulse  are  the  real  signs  of  acute 
changes  in  the  head — encephalitis  and 
meningitis.  But  since  the  brain  may  be- 
come much  congested  as  a  consequence  of 
the  fits  when  they  are  severe  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  it  is  intelligible  that 
some  advantage  may  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  by  a  reduction  of  the  con- 
gestion, although  there  is  no  inflammatory 
process  to  relieve.  I  say  again  that  severe 
and  repeated  Convulsions  are  not  the 
signs  which  should  make  us  deplete  gene- 
rally, apply  blisters,  or  give  purgatives 
largely.  Treatment  of  this  sort  is  admit- 
tedly a  most  fatal  mistake  in  those  cases 
where  the  fit  is  but  one  sign  of  starvation, 
as  it  imdoubtedly  is  in  many  cases  of  diar- 
rhcea, and  in  cases  of  wrong  feeding. 

(4.)  It  does  occasionally  happen  that  a 
child  is  attacked  by  Convulsions  when  in 
apparently  good  health.  But  before  con- 
cluding that  a  child  is  in  good  health  we 
must,  I  repeat,  consider  very  carefully 
whether  or  not  there  are  signs  of  rickets, 
and  we  "  must  bear  in  mind  that  active 
rickets  and  the  preservation  of  a  large 
amount  of  fat  are  by  no  means  incompat- 
ible."   (Gee,  op.  cit.) 

T^AAA  A.rA  t.YiA  pflftPA  in  irhiMi  it.  is  nlflns- 
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induce  fits  in  children  whose  nervous  sys- 
tems are  healthy  betbrehand.  But  it  is 
very  likely  that  they  are  exciting  causes 
when  it  is  not  healthy.  I  have  twice  made 
autopsies  on  children  who  have  died  in 
fits  after  a  meal,  and  in  each  case  the 
stomach  was  full  of  food.  In  one  case  the 
child  had  had  fits  before,  but  none  for  three 
months  before  the  fatal  seizure ;  in  the 
other  the  fit  which  the  child  died  in 
was  the  first.  If  then  we  find  that  a  child 
has  had  a  fit  soon  ailer  a  meal  which  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  was  large — 
say  a  basinful  of  soup— we  should  give  an 
emetic.  If  we  find  that  a  tootli  is  coming 
through,  we  may  justifiably  lance  the 
gum.  But  when  we  have  done  this  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  a  nervous  system 
which  has  given  way  from  such  temporary 
and  comparatively  slight  exciting  causes, 
will  be  very  likely  to  fail  agam  when 
again  tried  by  indiscretion  in  feeding  or 
hy  eruption  of  teeth  later  in  the  dentition 
period.  Indeed,  we  must,  I  think,  con- 
clude that  the  nervous  system  of  a  child 
cannot  be  healthy  if  a  slight  and  tempo- 
rary cause  produces  a  convulsion,  however 
healthy  the  child  may  look.  We  often 
find  that  the  fits  recur  when  we  have  done 
all  we  can  to  remove  supposed  sources  of 
irritation.  There  are  great  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  den- 
tal irritation.  Vogel  says  (op.  cit.  p.  387): 
"  Eclampsia,  origmating  from  dental  irri- 
tation, belongs  to  the  serious  forms,  and 
often  leaves  behind  it  partial  paraly.sis 
and  imbecility."  Meigs  and  Pepper,  in 
their  most  valuable  work  on  Diseases  of 
Children,  say  :  "As  a  general  rule,  the 
convulsions  which  depend  solely  on  the 

Erocess  of  dentition  are  slight,  and  last 
ut  a  short  time.  In  all  the  instances 
that  we  have  seen  in  which  this  was  the 
only  cause  to  be  detected,  the  attack  was 
of  this  nature." 

(5.)  We  will  now  consider  cases  in 
which  Convulsion  attacks  healthy  children 
without  obvious  cause  of  any  Kind,  and 
cases  in  which  they  continue  when  we 
have  removed  all  temporary  sources  of 
irritation.  Once  more  having  regard  to 
the  important  researches  of  Elsasser,  Jen- 
ner,  and  Gee,  I  would  ui^  the  considera- 
tion whether  in  these  cases  the  "  healthy" 
child  is  not  rickety,  although  often  slightly 
so.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  child  may 
suffer  fits  from  blows  on  the  head,  and 
occasionally  we  see  patients  who  have 
Convulsions  after  severe  blows,  followed 
by  indentation  of  the  skull.  These  cases 
it  is  not  my  task  to  consider.  We  are 
sometimes  told  by  the  friends  of  our  little 


cause,  and  if  their  child  has  a  convulsion 
in  the  midst  of  seeming  good  health,  they 
infer  that  the  child  has  had  a  fall.  When 
we  find  a  child  the  subject  of  Convulsions 
for  which  we  discover  no  cause,  or  infer 
none  from  the  condition  of  the  teeth, 
bowels,  and  general  health,  we  think  of 
the  terms  eclampsia  and  essential.  I  do 
not,  howeverj  use  these  terms,  for  I  know 
no  means  or  distinguishing  betwixt  an 
epileptic  fit  in  a  child  and  an  eclamptic  fit. 
The  practical  point  is  this,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally put  to  us  by  the  child's  friends  : 
Is  it  epilepsy  ?  I  take  this  to  mean :  Is 
the  illness  one  which  will  quickly,  in  day* 
or  weeks,  run  a  course  to  death  or  to  per- 
manent recovery,  or  will  the  child  recover 
from  the  fit  or  series  of  fits,  but  be  liable 
to  occasional  attacks  of  convulsions  for 
years  or  for  life  ?  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  practical  question.  Now,  when  we 
see  a  child  in  his^rst  fit,  we  certainly  can- 
not tell,  whatever  the  age  may  be.  The 
paroxysm  is  the  same  in  all  cases  of  gen- 
eral Convulsion.  There  seems  to  be  great 
unanimity  among  authors  that  the  eclamp- 
tic fit  is  quite  like  that  of  epilepsy.  Nie- 
meyer  speaks  of  eclampsia  as  acute  epi- 
lepsy. Vogel  says  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  paroxysm  of  eclampsia  from 
that  of  epilepsy.  Then  epilepsy  will  occur 
at  any  age.  Vogel  (op.  cit.  p.  411)  states 
that  Beau  found,  out  of  two  nundred  and 
eleven  epileptics,  that  the  disease  was 
congenital  in  seventeen  cases,  and  that  it 
occurred  from  birth  to  the  age  of  six  years 
in  twenty-two  cases.  Nevertheless,  Vogel 
says,  ""ioung  children  in  general  rarely 
suffer  firom  true  epilepsy,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, if  the  more  frequent  eclampsia  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  disea.se."  And  he 
adds :'  "  Eclampsia  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  disease  under  consideration  (epi- 
lepsy), by  the  fact  that  it  almost  always 
occurs  at  the  breaking  out  of  an  acute 
affection  only  ;  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  after  the  termination  of  the 
Convulsions  is  not  restored  :  and  that  it 
is  often  fatal,  while  epileptic  attacks  are 
almost  always  devoid  of  danger. "  I  sub- 
mit that  at  the  best  we  can  only  deal  in 
prolMibilities.  The  older  the  child  the 
more  seemingly  causeless  the  fits,  the 
slower  the  succession — say  a  fit  every 
other  day,  or  fits  scattered  at  irregular 
intervals  of  days  or  weeks— and  perhaps 
we  may  say  the  less  rickety  the  child  the 
more  likely  are  the  fits  to  be  epileptic,  i.  e. 
the  more  likely  is  the  child  to  continue  for 
years  or  for  life  subject  to  fits.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  give  a  prognosis  in 
no  case  with  anything  like  certainty.     I 
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partially  hemiplegic  after  a  seizure,  he  is 
very  likely  to  suffer  froui  Convulsions  later 
in  life. 

Epileptic  fits  in  adults  not  rarely  date 
from  Convulsions  in  infancy.  The  con- 
nection is  shown  now  and  then  by  strag- 
gling fits  at  intervals  of  months  or  years, 
or  by  uninterrupted  continuity  of  attacks 
at  fairly  regular  periods.  I  have  no  facts, 
and  I  know  of  none  on  record,  to  show 
how  many  children  keep  well  after  get- 
ting through  an  illness  with  severe  Con- 
vnlsious,  but  I  am  certain  that  attacks  in 
in&ncy — from  one  which  attracted  little 
attention,  "we  thought, "  says  the  mother, 
"it  was  only  the  teeth,"  to  a  whole  batch 
—are  occasionally  followed  by  epileptic 
fits  near  the  age  of  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  it  is  im- 

Eortant  to  ask  if  the  child's  near  relatives 
_  ave  had  nervous  symptoms.  Every  med- 
ical man  can  relate  instances  of  fits,  or  of 
other  83rniptoms  of  cerebral  disease  m  dif- 
ferent members  of  one  family.  I  have 
had  under  my  care  a  girl  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  who  aaa  bad  nts  from  the  age  of 
six  months.  Her  sister,  three  years  of 
age,  had  had  them  from  the  age  of  one 
week :  another  sister,  aged  ten,  from  the 
age  of  four  years ;  and  a  fourth,  also  a 
girl  aged  eight,  from  six  years.  Instances 
80  striking  are  rare.  The  feet  that  seve- 
ral of  the  child's  relatives  have  had  hemi- 
plegia or  Convulsions  ftom  embolism,  clot, 
svphilis,  Ac,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  question.  If  the  child's  brother,  or 
sister,  or  mother  had  Convulsions  in 
childhood,  the  evidence  is  perhaps 
stronger ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  hereditariness  of  such 
mnptoms  as  epilepsy  or  Convulsions. 
The  occurrence  of  Convulsions  in  several 
of  one  femily  may  be  because  they  all 
suffer  from  rickets.  We  may  believe  that 
a  "  nervous  temperament"  is  transmitted, 
bat  if  so,  there  will  be  a  predisposition  to 
many  nervous  affections,  and  not  to  one 
symptom  only.  At  the  best  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  aertainty  as  to  heredi- 
tariness, as  Convulsions  are  so  very  com- 
mon in  children,  and  occur,  it  is  presum- 
able, from   numerous  pathological  pro- 


Phognosis. 

The  prognosis  of  a  symptom  with  so 
uncertain  a  meaning  must,  of  course,  be 
very  uncertain,  and  much  has  been  inci- 
dentally said  on  prognosis.  Here  may  be 
excluded  from  consideration  the  attacks 
which  precede  or  occur  in  the  course  of 
wute  disease.  The  vmters  of  other  arti- 
d«  will  speak  of  seizures  so  occurring. 
When  a  child  has  had  a  fit,  and  appears 
to  be  in  good  health  again,  the  question 


as  to  the  cause  of  the  6ts,  with  a  view  to 
forecast  the  child's  future,  becomes  again 
urgent.  If  there  is  clear  evidence  of  some 
source  of  irritation,  and  we  have  eot  rid 
of  it,  we  may  hope  the  child  will  keep 
well;  but  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
uncertainty  of  our  hopes  m  this  respect. 

By  &r  the  most  important  question  in 
prognosis  is  whether  or  not  the  child  is 
likeTy  to  get  through  an  attack  or  a  series 
of  attacks  of  acute  Convulsions  with  life. 
In  the  first  place,  a  single  attack  may  be 
fatal,  but  this  is  a  rare  event.  "VVilks  re- 
lates two  striking  instances  of  rapid  death 
with  Convulsions.  One  was  a  small,  deli- 
cate child,  six  weeks  old,  who  was  seized 
suddenly  with  diarrhoea  and  Convulsions, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  other  pa- 
tient was  a  child  four  years  old,  strong 
and  healthy,  who  died  soon  after  being 
brought  to  the  hospital.  In  neither  case 
was  anything  wrong  found  with  the  brain; 
but  in  the  child  four  years  old  the  stomach 
was  distended  with  food.  I  have  men- 
tioned two  cases  of  a  Uke  kind.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  rare.  The  consider- 
ation of  less  acute  seizures  is  more  im- 
portant We  have  no  generalizatious, 
and  can  only  deal  in  generalities.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  more  likely  is  the 
result  to  be  fatal.  The  more  frequent  or 
violent  the  seizures,  the  more  profound 
the  coma ;  and  the  worse  the  state  of 
health  in  which  the  fits  began,  the  more 
likely  is  the  child  to  succumb.  To  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  fits  are  likely 
to  bring  about  death,  is  the  important 
matter.  This  will  be  considered  with  the 
treatment,  to  which  I  now  come. 


Tbeathent. 

It  would  not  be  correct,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, to  speak  of  any  purely  rational 
treatment  of  a  single  symptom,  as  it 
means  things  very  different.  Our  treat- 
ment is  nearly  altogether  empirical.  And, 
of  course,  we  exclude  entirely  fVom  pres- 
ent consideration  cases  in  which  Convul- 
sion occurs  in  such  diseases  as  scarlet 
fever,  meningitis,  4c.  Even  an  empirical 
treatment  of  Convulsion  would  not  be  jus- 
tifiable in  these  instances.  Our  thoughts 
or  treatment  jro  hand-in-hand  with  our 
investigations  into  the  cause.  Principles 
of  treatment  apply  to  Convulsions  or  all 
degrees,  from  rolling  of  the  eyes  to  com- 
plete seizures. 

If  we  find  the  child  in  a  fit,  we  can  do 
little  during  the  paroxysm.  We  should 
see  that  every  part  of  its  dress  is  loosened, 
that  it  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  air, 
and  we  should  direct  that  it  be  laid  down 
and  kept  auiet.  Yogel  says  that  by 
sprinkling  tne  face  and  exposed  chest 
with  cold  water,  we  may  succeed  in  in- 
ducing deep  spasmodic   inspiration,  by 
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which  the  danger  of  suffocation  at  least 
is  lessened. 

Then  as  to  general  treatment,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms.  I  begin  with 
what  may  be  called  attention  to  imme- 
diate circumstances.  We  undress  the 
child,  and  it  is  possible  we  may  find  that 
a  pin  or  a  needle  is  sticking  in  some  part 
of^  the  body,  even  in  the  child's  head, 

Eenetrating  the  brain.  A  needle  has 
een  found  in  the  liver  of  a  child  who 
died  of  Convulsion  (see  Trousseau's  Clin- 
ical Medicine, '  vol.  i.  p.  343,  Bazire's 
translation).  Trousseau  believes  that 
blisters  and  mustard  plasters  are  often 
the  causes  of  fatal  Convulsions. 

If  we  find  that  the  fit  came  on  after 
eating,  we  should  give  an  emetic  of  ipe- 
cacuanha. If  a  gum  be  swollen  and 
tense,  we  may  properly  use  the  lancet. 
We  should  inquire  after  the  state  of  the 
child's  bowels  ;  if  they  are  constipated, 
we  should  give  a  purgative.  But  none  of 
these  things  must  be  done  as  matter  of 
routine.  The  presence  of  diarrhoea,  es- 
pecially, with  tenesmus  and  expulsion  of 
little  but  mucus,  may  show  that  there  is 
irritating  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  it  is  then  proper  to  give  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil.  This  must  be,  however,  only  to 
make  a  starting-point  for  careful  dieting. 
The  presence  of  abdominal  pain  and  con- 
stipation in  robust  children  may  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  retained  feces.  Diar- 
rhcea,  which  is — paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  glance — sometimes  a  sign  of 
constipation,  would  not  prevent  the  mod- 
erate administration  of  purgatives  or 
enemata.  For  a  child  at  the  breast,  an 
enema  of  an  ounce  of  warm  water  or  of 
thin  gruel  may  be  administered ;  at  one 
year,  two  ounces.  Very  likely  the  diar- 
rhoea is  due  to  wrong  feeding,  and  to  diet 
the  child  would  then  be  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  attend  to.  When  the  mo- 
tions are  very  frequent,  and  if  the  child 
be  thin  and  weak,  we  may  try  to  check 
the  diarrhoea  by  astringents,  if  proper 
dieting  does  not  arrest  it. 

Warm  baths  are  frequently  used,  and. 
when  there  is  no  great  heat  of  skin,  ana 
no  thoracic  complication,  the  child  may 
be  put  in  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of 
about  96°  Fahr.  for  from  five  to  ten  min- 
ntes.  Under  any  circumstances  the  feet 
and  lesrs  mav  be  immersed  in  warm  water. 


dency  to  (1)  death  by  exhaustion,  from 
the  frequency  of  the  fits  and  want  of 
sleep ;  (2)  death  from  asphyxia,  from  sud- 
den and  prolonged  fixing  of  the  chest 
walls,  and  from  slow  congestion  of  the 
lunss.  The  latter  is  often  rather  a  way 
of  dying  than  a  cause  of  death.  Adults 
die  from  convulsive  seizures  in  each  of 
these  two  days. 

1.  If  the  child  were  much  exhausted  by 
frequent  fits,  or  if  he  were  weak  to  b^n 
with  ;  if  he  were  thin,  if  he  had  long  had 
diarrhoea,  we  should  look  most  carefully 
to  his  support :  we  should  prescribe  beef- 
tea  or  juice  of  meat  in  abundance.  Kor 
should  we  hesitate  to  give  stimulants. 
The  circumstances  that  would  guide  me 
most  on  this  point  would  be  the  great  fre- 
<]^uency  of  other  abnormal  muscular  ac- 
tions. 

The  main  object  in  treatment  of  disor- 
dered function  of  the  brain  in  general, 
e.  g.  sleeplessness,  delirium,  and  frequent, 
slicht  Convulsions,  is  to  produce  sleep, 
and  to  accomplish  this  we  should  give  nu- 
triment liberally;  and  if  this  fails,  stimu- 
lants freely.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  importance  of  recognizing  that  violent 
or  frequent  Convulsions  do  not  depend  on 
inflammatory  changes.  If  the  beef-tea  or 
juice  of  meat  were  vomited,  I  should  give 
milk  with  a  little  ice,  and  inject  the  tea  and 
the  juice. 

Afl\ision  with  cold  water  has  been  ad- 
vised, but  this  I  should  not  adopt  unless 
the  cnild  was  robust.  Of  course  I  speak 
of  cases  in  which  there  is  no  general 
fever,  and  no  aim  of  inflammation  of  the 
memoranes.  A  thin,  delicate  child  I 
should  keep  warm.  Vocel,  however,  says 
that  afflisions  of  the  head  with  cold  water, 
performed  every  hour  or  two,  are  usefiil 
against  ail  Convulsions  in  children  (op. 
ci\j).  107). 

Then  as  to  drugs.  Antispasmodics 
have  been  given,  but  I  think  the  best  an- 
tispasmodics are  nutrients  and  stimulants 
when  these  can  be  taken  and  digested. 
It  is  of  course  comparatively  easy  to  get 
drugs  into  the  stomach,  but  they  may  be 
vomited.    It  may  then  be  desirable  to 

five  an  enema  of  asafoetida,  e.g.  20  to 
0  minims  of  the  tincture  in  an  ounce  of 
warm  milk.  In  all  cases— Convulsions  in 
exanthematic  and  other  acute  diseases 
excented— I  should  eive  bromide  of  po- 
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coarse,  should  I  give  wine  because  a  child 
had  a  fit,  but  only  when  the  child  was 
feeble  to  begin  with,  or  was  exhausted  by 
the  frequency  of  the  attack,  wearied  too 
from  imperfect  sleep,  and  perhaps  starv- 
ing because  the  friends  had  not  given 
enough  nutriment  before  we  were  called. 
I  should  not  give  stimulants  if  the  ther- 
mometer showed  a  great  increase  of  tem- 
perature. Supposing  nutrients  and  stim- 
ulants and  the  drugs  mentioned  were 
taken  and  retained,  and  failed  to  stop  the 
Convulsions  and  to  procure  sleep,  I  should 
thea  venture  to  give  narcotics.  In  no 
case  should  I  prescribe  narcotics  except 
when  I  had  ascertained  that  the  child  had 
previously  taken  nutrients  and  stimulants, 
or  unless  the  child  was  fairly  vigorous  to 
start  with.  In  no  case,  at  any  age,  would 
I  give  opiates,  when  there  was  great  ex- 
citement without  vigor.  It  is  as  hurtful 
to  give  opium  at  this  extreme,  as  in  the 
condition  of  brain  which  occurs  with  gen- 
eral febrile  states,  and  which  condition  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  congestion.  I^or 
woald  I  give  the  narcotic  more  than  once 
in  twelve  hours,  and  then  I  should  give  a 
decided  dose,  e.  g.  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
Dover's  powder  under  the  age  of  three 
months ;  half  a  grain  to  a  year,  and  a 
erain  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Chloroform 
has  been  used  by  Sir  James  Simpson,  and, 
when  the  above  ascending  series  of  reme- 
dies— nutrients,  stimulants,  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  opiates— have  failed,  this 
may  be  tried.  Dr.  West  says  :  "  In  cases 
where  depletion  is  inadmissible,  where  the 
Convulsions  are  not  obviously  due  to  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  brain,  while  they  are 
both  severe  in  their  character  and  are  re- 
turning with  frequency,  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  sometimes  altogether  arrests 
them."  It  is  also,  he  says,  of  service  in 
Convulsions  of  a  more  chronic  kind.  He 
teUs  us,  however,  that  its  effects  are  eva- 
nescent ;  he  adds,  that  he  has  never  seen 
mischief  firom  its  use.  "  It  requires  the 
constant  presence  in  the  house  of  some 
one  competent  to  administer  it. "  [It  is  a 
matter  of  universal  testimony  that  ether 
is  safer  for  inhalation  than  chloroform. 
Ether  has  been  largely  employed  in  Ame- 
rica in  the  treatment  of  Convulsions.  The 
remarks  just  made  concerning  the  admin- 
istration'of  chloroform  apply'equally  well 
to  it— H.] 

2.  Now  I  come  to  speak  of  the  cases 
where  the  severity  of  tiie  individual  fits 
threatens  death  by  asphyxia,  or  when 
from  the  breathinc  we  fear  the  blood  is 
laigely  delayed  in  the  lungs.  When  Con- 
vu&ions  occur  in  robust  children,  bleed- 
ing is  sometimes  advised  for  them.  It  is 
a  remedy  which  has  been  urged  by  many 
writers, "but  does  not  seem  tome— I  speak 
very  resjjectfully — to  be  likely  to  be  of  use ; 
but  I  have  never  tried  it  in  any  form, 
ather  by  leeches  or  otherwise.    For  I 


have  no  faith  whatever  that  Convulsions 
depend  on  any  increase  of  nutritive 
changes  that  we  can  arrest  by  taking 
blood.  There  Is  in  children's  Convul- 
sions no  certain  evidence  as  to  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  nervous  organs.  It 
is,  however,  often  evident  enough  in 
robust  adults,  as  when  epileptiform  seiz- 
ures follow  on  blows,  and  on  tearing  up 
of  the  brain  by  mechanical  injury,  or  the 
irritation  of  tumor,  that  bleeding  could  do 
no  good— no  good  by  acting  on  the  cere- 
bral circulation.  But  it  would,  I  think, 
be  good  practice  to  relieve  the  venous  sys- 
tem when,  after  repeated  fits,  the  circula- 
tion is  becoming  embarrassed  by  great 
congestion  of  the'lungs.  Death  seems,  in 
these  cases,  to  result  from  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. Indeed,  I  think  we  neglect  to 
bleed  as  often  as  we  ought  to  do,  on  the 
principle  Markham  has  laid  down.  I 
should  be  entirely  guided  by  evidence 
from  the  color  of  the  lips  and  the  state  of 
respiration,  and  not  by  the  heat  of  skin  or 
by  shivering.  However,  difficulty  of  the 
respiration  so  great  as  these  signs  imply 
would  mark  the  advance  of  a  fatal  issue, 
and  our  treatment  could  only,  I  fear,  be 
expected  to  delay  it :  when  I  did  deplete, 
it  would  be  by  leeches  only. 

I  have  just  spoken  on  the  supposition 
that  the  fits  are  frequent  and  are  running 
a  rapid  course,  and  are  tending  towards 
death  by  exhaustion  or  by  asphyxia ;  but 
if  the  fits  come  on  at  intervals,  as  once 
every  day,  or  once  a  week,  and  if  from  in- 
ability to  discover  what  they  really  did 
mean,  i.  e.  if  unassociated  with  debility, 
irritation  of  teeth,  &c.,  we  were  obliged 
to  class  them  as  epileptic  or  essential,  I 
should  adopt  the  same  treatment  as  tor 
epilepsy  in  the  adult,  supposing  of  course 
all  general  indications  fulfilled.  I  should 
give  bromide  of  potassium,  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  under  six  weeks,  half  a  grain  under 
three  months,  a  grain  above,  and  a  grain 
additional  for  every  year.  Indeed,  the 
bromide  is  a  most  useful  drug  in  chronic 
convulsions  from  any  cause,  and  in  most 
cases  —  excepting  temporary  and  acute 
states  like  urtemia — I  should  prescribe  it 
when  other  remedies  failed,  whatever  was 
the  state  of  the  child.  Since,  however, 
there  is  manifestly  an  association  of  Con- 
vulsions with  rictets  in  very  many  cases, 
it  is  well  to  treat  the  child  for  this  condi- 
tion in  all  chronic  cases.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Convulsions  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  a  paper  on  rickets,  by  Gee  (St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Eeports,  vol.  iv. 
p.  79) :— "  Treatment.  This  must  be  radi- 
cal. And  in  cud-liver  oil  we  possess  a 
pharmaceutical  agent  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  iron,  Peruvian  bark,  and  mercury. 
We  ought  to  lose  no  time  over  the  symp- 
toms of  rickets  ;  slight  catarrh,  diarrhoea, 
paleness,  a  tendency  to  fits,  these  will  all 
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disapptear  under  cod-liver  oil.  Give  ex- 
pecturants,  purgatives,  styptics,  and  the 
rickets  will  increase  under  our  eyes  ;  nay, 
occasionally  it  will  even  develop  iU  notw 
while  a  child  is  being  treated  for  coughs, 
deranged  bowels,  and  other  apparently 
simple  disorders." 


CoNvtTLsioNs  nr  Adults. 

It  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  great  diffi- 
culty to  write  on  the  subject  of  Convulsion 
in  the  adult.  We  may  arrange  Convul- 
sions as  they  are  local  or  general,  as  they 
are  acute  or  chronic,  as  they  depend  on 
acute  states,  such  as  ursemia,  on  organic 
disease,  such  as  tumor,  or  on  changes 
which  we  infer  to  be  functional.  I  simll 
follow  the  course  adopted  in  treating  of 
Convulsions  in  Children.  I  shall  speak 
first  of  the  varieties  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
then  of  the  causes  of  the  seizures. 

There  are  no  doubt  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  paroxysm,  but  for  clinical  purposes 
we  may  arrange  most  of  them  in  one  of 
two  classes. 

Class  I.  The  Convulsion  begins  uni- 
laterally, and  begins  deliberately.  In  this 
kind  of  seizures  consciousness  is  not  al- 
ways lost,  and  when  it  is,  it  is  lost  afUr 
the  spasm  has  begun. 

Class  II.  The  fit  begins  either  without 
any  warning  or  by  a  very  vague  one,  such 
as  a  strange  feeling  in  the  head  ("  giddi- 
ness," "swimming,"  4c.),  or  by  a  sensa- 
tion at  or  near  to  the  epigastrium  which 
is  variously  called  "sinking,"  "foint- 
ness,"  "sickness,"  "fear,"  and  some- 
times by  children  "stomach-ache."  In 
these  cases  the  spasm  is  more  contempo- 
raneous, 1.  e.,  it  affects  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  more  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
afiects  them  more  equally.  In  this  class 
of  cases  loss  of  consciousness  is  the  first 
symptom,  which  occurs  very  quickly  after 
the  first  warning. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  an 
absolute  distmction,  for  in  the  first  class 
the  spasm,  in  severe  cases,  spreads  all 
over  the  body.  In  the  second  class  it  is 
not  usually,  probably  never  iSj  strictly 
equal  on  the  two  sides.  Nor  is  it  strictly 
contemporaneous;  one  side  almost  always, 
if  not  always,  suffers  not  only  ■mare,  but 
sooner  than  the  other.    Moreover  we  often 
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groupin^  of  cases  which  agree  in  that 
Convulsion  is  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom. We  must  make  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement for  clinical  purposes,  and  the 
above  distinction  is  at  least  convenient  in 
practice. 

The  paroxysms  of  the  first  class  only 
need  be  described  at  length.  These  fits 
are  fitr  simpler  than  those  of  the  second 
class.  The  patient  can  tell  us  more  about 
them  ;  we  can,  when  present  at  a  fit,  ob- 
tain a  clearer  idea  of  what  takes  place, 
because  the  progress  of  the  Convulsion  is 
more  deliberate  than  that  of  the  second 
class.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  speak 
at  most  length  on  the  "  causes"  of  Con- 
vulsion, after  describing  the  peculiarities 
of  the  paroxysm  and  its  sequelse  in  this 
class. 


Class  I.    The  Convulsion  beoins 
Unilaterally. 

Onset. — The  patient  or  his  firiends  tell 
us  that  he  is  subject  to  fits  beginning  by 
"working"  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  face,  or 
in  the  leg  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  local  sen- 
sation, often  named  an  aura,  before  there 
is  visible  movement.  The  rule  is,  that  in 
these  cases  the  spasm  starts  in  the  very 
same  place  in  each  seizure.  For  instance, 
one  patient's  fits  will  always  begin  in 
his  right  index  finger,  another  patient's 
always  in  his  right  ^reat  toe.  The  excep- 
tions occur  chiefly  in  cases  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  brain.  Taking  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  there  is  an  order  of  frequency 
of  onset  to  be  stated.  The  spasm  begins 
most  fh:«quently  in  the  hand  (usually  in 
the  index  fineer  and  the  thumb),  less 
often  in  the  side  of  the  &ce  and  tongue, 
and  rarely  in  the  foot. 

Bange  {Fits  partial  or  general). — In  the 
severest  fit  the  spasm  first  spreads  over 
the  side  it  begins  iu,  then  extends  to  the 
trunk,  and  then  to  the  face,  arm,  nnrl  1^ 
of  the  other  side.  It  is  important  to  ol>- 
serve  that  the  spasm  may  stop  at  any 
stage.  There  are  all  degrees,  from  a 
slight  twitching  of  one  finger  to  general 
and  severe  convulsion.  In  other  words, 
these  fits  may  be  partial  or  general.  More- 
over, the  same  patient  may  on  one  occa- 
sion have  a  fit  limited  to  the  hand  or  arm. 
during  which  he  is  quite  conscious,  ana 
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local  spasm  will  probably  Buffer  from 
severe  convulBions. 

Ligature. — These  are  the  cases  of  "epi- 
lepsy" in  which  the  fit  may  oilen  De 
stopped  by  tying  something  round  the 
limb  above  the  part  in  which  the  spasm 
begins  (or  in  which  some  abnormal  sensa- 
tion (aura)  appears),  by  unclenching  the 
closing  liand,  or  by  briskly  rubbing  it. 
As  Brown-Sequard  nas  insisted,  such  pro- 
cedures are  as  successful  in  cases  of  or- 
^nic  disease  of  the  brain,  syphiloma  for 
instance,  as  in  cases  where  tnere  is  no 
evidence  of  such  kind  of  disease.  The 
patient  or  his  Mends  may  often  arrest 
the  progress  of  fits  of  this  kind.  We  hear 
patients  remark  to  this  effect,  "If  I  can 
get  the  hand  open,  I  have  no  fit."  I  am 
convinced  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
Brown-S^uard's  practice  that  a  garter  of 
blister  above  the  part  in  which  the  fit 
begins  will  keep  off  fits  of  this  kind.  Dr. 
Buzzard  has  recently  written  an  import- 
ant paper  on  this  method  of  treatment  in 
the  "  Practitioner"  for  October,  1868.  In 
a  few,  but  in  very  few  cases,  there  is  his- 
tory of  injury  to  the  part  in  which  the 
spasm  begins. 

Duration  qf  the  Attacks. — ^The  duration 
of  the  attack  varies  much.  It  may  last 
even  ten  minutes,  but  in  such  cases  the 
spasm  is  long  in  spreading  to  the  muscles 
of  the  thorax. 

Conaeumsnes8. — These  are  the  cases  of 
Convulsion  in  which  there  is  often  no  loss 
of  consciousness  wliatever.  The  patient 
does  not  lose  his  consciousness  when  the 
fit  is  partial ;  the  whole  of  one  side  may 
be  involved  in  spasm  without  any  insensi- 
bility, but  the  rule  is  that  consciousness 
is  lost  at  an  earlier  sta^.  For  instance, 
when  the  fit  begins  m  the  hand,  con- 
sciousness is  usually  lost  when  the  spasm 
has  largely  involved  the  fiice,  and  when 
the  head  begins  to  turn.  When  it  starts 
from  the  foot,  consciousness  is  usually  lost 
when  the  spasm  or  abnormal  sensation 
reaches  the  body.  There  are  in  these 
seizures  aU  degrees  of  impairment  of  con- 
sciousness, if  such  a  phrase  be  permis- 
sible. The  patient  may  assert  that  in 
some  of  his  attacks  he  is  conscious,  but 
may  qualify  his  statement  by  adding  that 
he  does  not  know  people  about  him  or 
where  he  is  ;  at  another  time  he  may  be 
profoundly  comatose. 

Affections  of  Speech,  {Ej^hjttic  Aphasia).' 
— In  certain  of  these  seizures  the  patient 


the  fit  begins  on  the  right  side  of  the/ooe 
and  tOTupie.  Occasionally  there  is  only 
disorder  of  speech.  Temporary  loss  or 
defect  of  speech  is  often  oteerved  even  in 
cases  where  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the 
right  cheek  and  tongue.  The  patient  may 
consult  us  because  he  occasionally  sud- 
denly loses  his  speech  for  a  few  minutes ; 
for  mstance,  he  goes  to  a  shop,  and  on 
trying  to  give  an  order  finds  that  he  can- 
not talk,  or  he  talks  so  badly  that  he  is 
supposea  to  be  drunk.  We  mostly  hear 
that  there  is  local  spasm  of  the  right 
cheek  at  the  same  time.  (We  rarely  get 
any  facts  about  writing  in  this  condition  ; 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  too  complex  for 
consideration  here.)  It  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe the  defect  of  speech  which  some- 
times foUows  these  seizures.  The  defect 
is  not,  I  think,  quite  like  the  defects  of 
speech  which  are  the  result  of  small  de- 
stroying lesions  such  as  small  clots,  lim- 
ited softening  from  embolism,  &c.  There 
is  very  much  hesitation  ;  the  patient  slurs 
his  words  and  mumbles.  I  use  the  word 
defect,  because  there  is  never,  so  &.r  as  I 
have  observed,  permanent  loss  of  speech 
(complete  inability  to  utter  words)  after 
a  convulsion  beginning  by  deliberate  spasm 
in  the  fece  or  liand.  If  an  adult  does  not 
talk  at  all  for  several  days  after  a  "  fit," 
especially  if  he  expresses  himself  quite 
well  in  writing,  we  should  suspect  malin- 
gering. If  there  be  loss  of  voice  with  or 
without  loss  of  speech  after  a  "fit,"  pre- 
tence or  hysteria  is  almost  certain. 

Epileptic  Hemiplegia. — These  are  the 
cases  of  Convulsion  in  which  there  is  so 
oft«n  hemiplegia — epileptic  hemiplegia  of 
Dr.  Todd.  Sometimes  hemiplegia  follows 
such  seizures,  and  sometimes  it  does  not. 
The  presumption  is  that  when  the  spasm 
is  very  severe — severe  in  degree  that  is, 
not  necessarily,  although  usually  exten- 
sive in  range  also— there  is  palsy.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  a  patient 
who  has  fits  of  this  kind  (at  all  events 
when  the  spasm  begins  in  the  hand)  can 
never  be  considered  safe  from  hemiplegia. 
In  very  many  cases  the  palsy  is  trifling, 
such  a  "numbness,"  for  mstance,  as  pre- 
vents the  patient  picking  up  a  pin, 
although  he  may  strike  the  table  pretty 
strongly ;  occasionally  there  is  perfect' 
pAralysis.  The  palsy  always  affects  the 
side  in  which  the  fit  begins;  and  when 
there  is  complete  hemiplegia,  the  hemi- 
plegia is  quite  like  that  produced  by  plug- 
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fit  is  over ;  if  the  leg  only,  the  patient 
drags  it,  but  uses  his  ami  well.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  may  have  complete  palsT 
of  the  arm  following  a  convulsion  in  which 
there  had  been  no  loss  of  consciousness 
whatever.  Whether  the  palsy  be  com- 
plete in  range  or  perfect  in  dc^ee,  it 
passes  off  in  the  vast  majority  ot  cases, 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  palsy,  in 
hours,  days,  or  weeks — perhaps,  however, 
leaving  a  little  numbness — the  patient 
may  after  *ards  speak  of  his  "  weak  side. " 
Unfortunately,  since  the  patient  will 
doubtless  continue  subject  to  convulsive 
seizures  of  a  like  kind,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  he  will  probably  have  the 
patsy  again.  Indeed  he  may  have  an- 
other fit  even  before  the  palsy  from  the 
former  one  has  had  time  to  pass  of£ 
More  rarely  hemiplegia  is  the  first  symp- 
tom, and  Convulsion  of  the  kind  I  de- 
scribe occurs  after  or  during  recovery. 
The  Convulsion  affects  first  and  chiefly 
the  side  paralyzed.  Since  this  order  of 
events  usually  happens  in  cases  where 
there  is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  I 
suppose  there  is  in  these  cases  embolism 
of  some  part  of  the  district  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery. 

Frequency. — In  this  class  of  cases  the 
fits  vary  in  frequency.  They  are,  I  think, 
more  irregular  m  this  respect  than  chronic 
convulsions  of  other  kinds.  The  patient 
may  have  one  a  week,  one  a  month,  or  he 
may  have  thirty  or  forty,  nay  literally 
hundreds,  in  a  few  days.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent,  the  patient  is  usually, 
if  not  always,  heniiplegic  and  deeply 
comatose.  There  is  the  "status  epilep- 
ticus."  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
paroxysms  the  spasm  still  affects  first  and 
more  strongly  the  side  already  paralyzed. 
The  signs  of  danger  in  the  status  epilep- 
ticus  are  not  so  much  the  number  of  fits 
or  the  degree  of  palsy — the  frequency  of 
the  fits,  of  course,  adds  much  to  the 
gravity  of  the  case — as  increase  of  tem- 
perature, abnormal  respiration,  and  irreg- 
ular pulse. 

Causation. — A  convulsion  implies  dis- 
charge of  unstable  gray  matter.  We  have 
then  three  directions  of  investigation  in 
these  cases :  (a)  the  seat  of  the  changes 


would  not  be  possible.  We  are  therefore 
not  likely  to  discover  the  clianges  in  the 
gray  cells  to  which  exaggeration  of  their 
normal  function — to  store  up  and  expend 
force — is  due.  Niemeyer  (op.  cit.)  says, 
'•Experience  teaches  that  the  lesions  frona 
which  abnormally  active  impulses  pro- 
ceed are  insusceptible  of  anatomical  de- 
monstration.'" Since  increase  of  ftinc- 
tion,  even  in  disease,  implies  increased 
nutrition,  we  infer  that  the  gray  cells 
affected  in  Convulsions  store  up  force  in 
large  quantity,  and  reach  a  high  degree 
of  tension.  Further,  since  they  discliarge 
on  slight  provocation — possibly  even  in 
periodical  normal  changes  in  the  body, 
when  by  continuous  nutrition  a  certain 
degree  of  tension  is  reached — we  must 
suppose  they  are  in  a  state  of  highly  un- 
stable equihbrium.  Instability,  in  this 
article,  is  made  to  include  two  things — 
high  tension  and  very  unstable  equilib- 
rium. But  admitting  that  we  cannot,  or 
have  not,  yet  discovered  the  change  which 
permits  this  duplex  condition,  we  have 
ground  for  inference  as  to  the  position  of 
the  changes  of  instabiUty. 

In  some  cases  we  discover  gross  changes. 
(For  convenience  we  shall  suppose  the 
gross  change  to  be,  as  it  often  Is,  a  syplii- 
litic  nodnle.l  The  gross  change  afiects 
the  cerebral  hemisphere'  opposite  the  side 
of  the  body  in  which  the  spasm  sets  in. 
Moreover,  in  all  the  autopsies  I  have  seen 
the  disease  has  been  in  the  region  sup- 
plied by  the  Sylvian  artery,  and  has  af- 
fected convolutions— parts  rich  in  gray 
matter.  But  the  nodule  we  find  is  of 
course  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  seizure 
— the  seizure  is  the  result  of  a  discharge 
of  gray  matter,  and  the  nodule  is  an  over^ 
growth  of  connective  tissue.  In  other 
words,  the  changes  in  sray  matter  on 
which  the  Convulsions  depend  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  nodule.  Now,  at  least  two 
views  may  be  held  as  to  the  seat  of  these 
secondary  changes.  The  view  generally 
adopted  is  that  they  are  in  the  medulla 

•  "The  proximate  oanse  of  oonvnUions  is 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  nutritive  changes 
of  the  nervous  centres."  (Rossell  Beynolds 
"On  Epilepsy.") 

•  Wilka  says  ("Pathology  of  Nervous  Dia- 
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oblongata;  ftnd  that  they  are  the  result  of 
an  "  irritation"  starting  from  the  nodule, 
or  rather  from  its  neighborhood.  Another 
view  is,  that  the  gray  matter  changed  is 
near  the  tumor  itself,  or  in  its  vascular 
territory  at  least.  Arguments  in  lavor  of 
tlie  latter  view  are,  chiefly,  iirst,  that  the 
muscles  first  and  most  affected  in  the 
seizures  are  those  most  and  longest  af- 
fected in  hemiplegia  due  to  the  disease  of 
the  corpus  striatum ;  secondly,  that  the 
epileptic  hemiplegia,  when  complete,  is 
quite  like  that  which  results  from  plug- 
ging of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  Other 
reasons  could  be  given.  The  occurrence 
of  temporary  defect  of  speech  in  certain 
of  the  seizures  (vide  p.  753)  is  of  some 
value  in  localizing.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  disease  of  certain  convolutions 
often  causes  no  symptoms  at  all,  and 
therefore  that  when  Convulsions  occur 
along  with,  they  cannot  depend  on,  changes 
in  the  convolutions.  The  word  disease  is, 
however,  here  used  vaguely.  It  is  true, 
as  every  surgeon  knows,  that  much  of  the 
convolutions  may  be  destroyed  without  the 
supervention  of  symptoms.  The  patient 
can  do  toithout  certain  parts  of  his  brain, 
•but  if  much  of  its  gray  matter  be  very  un- 
stabk,  he  must  have  symptoms,  for  it  will 
discharge  strongly,  and  of  necessity  put 
muscles  in  disorderly  movement.  It  may 
be  asked.  How  is  it,  if  the  patient  can  do 
without  the  part  which  discharges,  that 
there  is  sometimes  hemiplegia  ?  The 
explanation  is  admittedly  speculative. 
The  hemiplegia  comes  on  after  the  parox- 
ysm. Suppose  the  fit  to  begin  by  dis- 
charge of  unstable  gray  matter  in  a  cer- 
tain convolution,  the  violent  impulse  thus 
originated  will  probably  discharge  lower 
and  yet  related  centres  of  healthy  gray 
matter.  At  all  events,  the  nerve  fiores 
to  the  muscles,  and  the  muscles  them- 
selves, are  suddenly  in  excessive  function. 
I  supposCj  then,  that  the  hemiplegia  re- 
mains until  the  normal  conditions  of  these 
suddenly  overworked  parts  have  been 
slowly  restored  by  nutrition.  Wilks  (op. 
cit.)  says  the  paralysis  follows  by  "an  in- 
hibitory action." 

As  my  plan,  however,  is  chiefly  clini- 
cal, I  have  discussed  the  question  of 
position  very  briefly.  It  suflSces  for  the 
discussion  of  the  next  question  to  admit, 
as  we  must,  that  there  are  changes  of 
gray  matter  in  some  pajt  of  the  nervous 
system. 

(6)  The  Pathological  Process.  — The 
changes  of  instability  may  no  doubt  be 
brought  about  in  many  ways ;  but  we 


will  die  of  that  disease ;  if  there  are  not, 
our  fears  are  of  a  diflferent  kind,  viz.,  that 
he  will  be  subject  to  fits  for  years  or  for 
life,  or,  as  it  is  often  said,  will  be  an  epi- 
leptic. The  first  question  then  is,  Is  there 
gross  organic  disease  ? 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  econo- 
mize space,  it  is  well  to  consider  first  the 
symptoms  which  show  that  there  is  gross 
organic  disease  of  any  kind  ;  and  next,  to 
consider  the  evidence  by  which  we  infer 
its  particular  nature — whether,  for  in- 
stance, it  be  syphilitic  or  not.  Before 
beginning  our  task,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  certain  symptoms  which 
young  practitioners  sometimes  rely  on  are 
not  to  be  relied  on,  either  for  or  against 
the  diagnosis  of  gross  organic  disease. 

Tongue-biting  is  of  no  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  any  kind  of  con- 
vulsion :  it  is  only  a  sign  of  severe  con- 
vulsion. It  occurs  in  cases  of  the  first 
class  described,  if  the  fit  be  general  and 
severe,  and  does  not  occur  if  the  fit  be 
partial  and  slight.  It  occurs  in  severe  fits 
from  ureemia,  cerebral  hemorrliage,  tu- 
mor, &c.  Nor  does  the  condition  of  the 
pupils  during  the  fit  fiunish  any  evidence 
in  diagnosis.  Very  great  inequality  of 
the  pupils  after  the  fit  would  point  to  or- 

fanic  disease.  In  these  cases  there  may 
e,  as  has  been  remarked,  no  loss  of  con- 
sciousness when  the  fit  is  limited  in  range. 
It  was  said  by  the  late  Dr.  Bright  that 
absence  of  insensibility  in  convulsive  seiz- 
ures is  some  evidence  that  the  lesion  is 
organic.  With  very  great  deference,  I 
must  say  I  cannot  accept  this  view.  If 
we  were  to  judge  by  post-mortem  evidence 
alone,  we  might  draw  the  conclusion ;  but 
we  see  patients  who  have  convulsion 
without  loss  of  consciousness,  who  not- 
only  show  no  signs  of  organic  disease,  but 
who,  except  for  their  seizures,  seem  to 
be  in  good  health.  Post-mortem  exami- 
nations, in  cases  where  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  organic  disease,  are  verv  rarely 
had.  I  have  not  yet  seen  one.  The  fact 
that  the  fit  is  partial,  let  us  say  limited 
to  the  arm,  the  transitoriness  of  epileptic 
hemiplegia,  the  absence  of  fits  for  mouths, 
do  not  negative  the  existence  of  gross 
organic  disease.  It  is  to  bo  especially  in- 
sisted on  that  quick  recovery  from  epi- 
leptic hemiplegia  is  of  no  value  whatever 
in  negativing  organic  disease,  tumor  for 
instance.  The  signs  I  have  mentioned 
are  of  no  value  for  or  against  the  diag- 
nosis of  gross  organic  disease  in  this  class 
of  convulsions. 
The  evidence  which  warrants  the  diag- 
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results  of  the  irritation  it  excites.  For 
instance,  a  certain  form  of  hemiplegia  is 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  fibres  and 
cells  of  the  corpus  striatum  by,  let  us  in- 
stance, a  clot.  This  symptom  is  special 
to  the  part  injured  ;  injury  to  no  other 
part  produces  it.  Again,  it  is  primary, 
for  it  comes  on  at  once,  from  destruction 
of  nerve  fibres  there  seated.  But,  next, 
the  patient  suffers  headache ;  liis  temper- 
ature rises,  his  pulse  and  his  respiration 
become  irregular.  Such  symptoms  may 
be  called  general,  because  they  do  not 
point  to  disease  in  any  one  part  of  the 
encephalon,  and  they  may  be  called  sec- 
ondary because  they  do  not  come  on  at 
once,  "but  are  indirect  results  of  tlie  irri- 
tation of  the  clot  as  a  foreign  body — of  a 
local  encephalitis.  Hence  we  see  that 
whilst  the  nature  of  the  lesion  matters 
little  or  nothing  so  far  as  the  production 
of  such  special  and  primary  symptom  as 
hemiplegia  is  concerned — it  suffices  that 
nerve-fibres  in  the  corpus  striatum  are  by 
any  means  destroyed — it  matters  very 
much  with  regard  to  the  general  or  sec- 
ondary symptoms.  The  encephalitis  in 
cases  of  clot  is  often  a  rapid  process,  bat 
the  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  in 
cases  of  tumors,  syphiloma,  abscess,  and 
other  kinds  of  gross  organic  disease.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  tumors,  syphi- 
litic disease,  &c.,  occur  in  regions  of  the 
brain — in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum — 
large  parts  of  which  may  be  destroyed 
without  the  production  of  any  special 
symptoms — without  hemiplegia  or  obvious 
mental  defect.  In  other  words,  the  pa- 
tient does  not  suffer  because  the  tumor 
has  destroyed  a  certain  part  of  his  brain. 
He  begins  to  suffer  when  a  local  encepha- 
litis is  excited  by  the  destroying  agent. 
And  as  this  encephalitis  does  not  always 
occur,  he  may  have  no  symptom  what- 
ever from  cerebral  tumor. 
What  is  the  evidence  which  shows  a 

Eatient  the  subject  of  a  convulsion  to 
ave  gross  organic  disease  within  the  cra- 
nium r  The  symptoms  which  show  there 
is  organic  disease  within  the  cranium,  not 
in  these  cases  only,  but  in  any  cases — in 
cases  of  palsies  of  cranial  nerves,  hemi- 
plegia, &c. — are  such  as  severe  headache, 
urgent  vomiting,  and  dmible  optic  neuritis. 
The  pain  in  the~head  has  no  value  in  diag- 
nosis if  it  be  the  temporary  sequel  of  a 
severe  fit,  or  of  a  series  of  fits.  We  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  patient's  "headache" 
is  really  pain,  and  not  "confusion,"  "gid- 


it  is  reported  that  he  "  knocks  his  head 
against  the  wall."  The  headache  is  of 
more  value  in  diagnosis  if  it  occurs  in  un- 
usual places.  If  It  be  at  the  back  of  the 
bead  shooting  forward,  or  on  one  side — I 
do  not  refer  to  nodes  nor  to  neuralgic  pain 
extending  into  the  face — gross  disease  is 
likely.  The  vomiting  is  urgent,  it  in  pui^ 
poseless  and  capricious  sometimes,  for  in- 
stance, occurring  only  at  night  or  in  the 
morning.  The  vomit  is  frothy  "like 
phlegm,"  the  patients  sometimes  say;  and 
if  there  be  very  much  retching,  as  there 
usually  is,  it  is  greenish  or  yellowish.  The 
tongue  may  be  quite  clean,  and  the  appe- 
tite may  be  good.  Vomiting  is  not  al- 
ways present.  When  sympt»ms  so  well 
marked  have  lasted  for  several  weeks,  we 
suspect  that  the  convulsion  is  the  result 
of  gross  disease.  We  may,  I  think,  be 
quite  certain  if  there  is  also  paralysis  of 
tne  whole  of  any  one  motor  cranial  nerve. 
If  there  be  douhle  optic  neuritis  as  well, 
or  its  usual  sequel,  double  optic  atrophy, 
we  may  be  almost  absolutely  certain. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves that  there  is  a  gross  lesion  of  some 
kind,  we  have  now  to  find  out  what  is  its 
particular  nature.  We  may,  I  believe, 
exclude  clot  in  nervous  centres  as  a  cause 
of  chronic  seizures  of  tb  is  kind.  No  doubt 
effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  would  produce  fits  of  tliis  kind,  and 
in  all  cases  we  should  inquire  carefully  for 
history  of  injury  to  the  head,  and  seek  for 
evidence  of  chronic  renal  disease,  the  two 
chief  conditions  under  which  meningeal 
hemorrhage  occurs.  I  have  only  twice 
known  albuminuria  to  occur  with  fits  of 
this  variety,  and  there  is,  I  think,  no  war- 
rant for  the  supposition  that  urscmia  has 
anything  to  do  with  their  causation.  It 
is  true  that  Convulsions  called  ursemic — 
after  scarlet  fever,  for  instance — are  often 
unilateral,  but  as  far  as  I  know  these 
seizures  do  not  begin  by  a  very  deliberate 
spasm  in  one  side.  "VVhen  they  do,  their 
real  nature  may  be  inferred  by  examining 
the  patient's  heart,  urine,  &c. 

The  gross  organic  disease  may  no  doubt 
be  of  many  kinds,  but  practically  the 
point  we  wish  to  determine  is,  Is  it  syphi- 
litic, or  is  it  some  other  kind  of  new 
growth  ?  It  is  needless  to  mention  that 
when  other  symptoms  of  syphilis  arc  pre- 
sent, such  as  nodes,  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  is  almost  certain,  and  needless  to 
urge  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  a  very  care- 
ful investigation  for  evidences  of  syphilis, 
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baa  Convulsions  of  this  kind  along  with 
complete  palsy  of  the  whole  of  any  motor 
cranial  nerve ;  for  one  great  diagnostic 
mark  of  syphilis  is  that  it  produces  random 
associations  of  symptoms.  The  evidence 
is  clearer  if  the  motor  cranial  nerve  para- 
lyzed be  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which 
the  Convulsion  begins,  and  on  which  there 
may  be  epileptic  Iiemiplegia,  because  we 
are  sure  then  that  there  are  two  lesions. 
(The  &cial  paralysis,  which  is  part  of 
epileptic  hemiplegia,  is  not  of  course  in- 
cluded in  the  expression  palsy  of  a  motor 
cranial  nerve,  because  it  is  not  owing  to 
disease  of  a  nerve  trunk. )  If  there  is  palsy 
of  any  nerve  trunk,  e.  g.  of  the  radial, 
palsy  of  one  leg,  or  paraplegia,  the  great 
probability  is  that  these  symptoms  and 
the  Convulsions  are  owing  to  syphilis. 

Still  there  may  be  some  other  kind  of 
new  growth,  but  this  is  very  rare  in  cases 
of  Convulsion  of  the  class  described,  and 
rarer  still  when  the  Convulsion  is  attended 
by  any  of  the  other  symptoms  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  some 
cases  the  recovery  of  the  patient  from  local 
palsy,  let  us  say  of  the  third  nerve,  by 
iodide  of  potassium  will  make  the  diag- 
nosis pretty  certain.  In  other  cases  the 
length  of  time,  e.  g.  many  months  or 
several  years,  the  symptoms  had  lasted, 
would  point  to  syphilis.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  should  treat  for  syphilis. 

Fits  of  this  kind  occasionally  follow 
blows  on  the  head.  In  these  cases  we 
should  carefully  inquire  for  evidence  of 
Bjrphilis,  as  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain 
is  frequently  "lighted  up"  by  injuries. 
In  some  cases  tliere  is  a  depression  of  the 
skull  on  the  side  opposite  the  side  of  the 
body  in  which  the  nt  begins. 

Suppose  now  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  gross  organic  disease  of  any  kind.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  we  can  get  no 
further,  we  can  only  infer  that  there  are 
not  gross  changes  in  the  brain,  and  as  a 
corollary  that  the  patient  will  not  soon 
die,  but  will  continue  subject  to  fits.  In 
a  few  cases  there  will  be  found  evidence 
which  will  warrant  the  supposition  that 
the  plugging  of  small  arteries  of  the  Syl- 
vian region  is  the  cause  of  the  pathological 
change.'    It  is  certain  that  patients,  the 

■  The  inference  is  not  that  each  fit  or  each 
series  of  fits  depends  on  separate  plnggingg. 
It  is  true  that  sadden  plugging  of  the  middle 
cerebral   artery,  or  perhaps  of  some  large 


subjects  of  valvular  disease,  have  seizures 
of  this  kind  after  or  during  recovery  from 
hemiplegia.  Yet  although  I  have  made 
post-mortem  examinations  of  patients,  the 
subjects  of  valvular  disease,  who  liave  had 
Convulsions,  I  have  had  no  post-mortem 
examination  of  one  whom  I  knew  to  have 
had  fits  of  the  kind  described.  My  sup- 
position is  that  patients  who  have  "  epi- 
leptic fits"  from  intracranial  aneurism 
suffer  really  from  local  embolism,  and  that 
when  the  aneurism  is  of  the  middle  cere- 
bral artery,  or  of  some  large  branch  of  this 
vessel,  the  seizures  will  be  of  the  first  class. 
It  is,  however,  held  by  some  that  the  fit 
depends  on  irritation  by  the  aneurism. 
Mr.  Callender  (St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vol.  ill.  1867)  has  mode  the 
very  impwrtant  observation  that  the  "epi- 
leptic-attacks belong  to  aneurism  of  the 
middle  cerebral  artery." 

(c)  Exciting  Causes  of  the  Paroxysm. — 
Some  patients  who  are  subject  to  fits  of 
this  kind  are  otherwise  m  very  good 
health.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  some  very  general 
cause.  A  patient  who  in  the  midst  of 
^ood  health  has  had  a  severe  convulsion 
18  naturally  most  anxious  that  his  fit 
should  be  attributed  to  some  very  general 
and  removable  cause,  and  will  dweU  much 
on  such  facts  as  that  he  had  taken  some- 
thing that  had  disagreed  with  him,  or  tliat 
he  was  in  a  close  room,  or  will  say  that 
he  was  "bilious,"  or  worried  by  anxiety 
the  day  it  happened.  Dyspepsia,  over- 
work, fright,  and  the  like,  may  be  admit- 
ted to  be  factors  in  causation.  I  cannot, 
however,  conceive  that  any  such  general 
conditions  can  alone  proauce  fits  which 
time  after  time  begin  in  one  hand  and 
even  in  the  very  same  finger  even  for 
months  and  years.  In  other  words,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  they  alone  can  de- 
termine the  discharge  of  healthy  nervous 
tissue  in  some  particular  locality.  I  class 
them  as  exciting  causes,  believing  that 
there  is  some  central  change  as  welL 
Whatever  view  may  be  held,  there  is  for 
therapeutical  purposes  a  complete  agree- 
ment that  we  should  try  to  remove  all 
such  causes.  We  may  find  that  the  pa- 
tient is  dyspeptic.  It  is,  I  think,  quite 
certain  that  in  some  cases  the  paroxysm 
frequently  comes  on  when  the  patient  is 
flatulent.    So,  although  we  may  difier  as 

depends  on  instability  of  gray  matter.    It  la 
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to  the  way  in  which  dyspepsia  is  connected 
with  the  seizure,  there  is  no  question  that 
to  treat  the  dyspepsia  by  careful  dietary 
and  by  medicine  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.  (See  Dr.  Paget,  of 
Cambridge:  Lectures  on  Gastric  Epuepisy, 
Lancet,  1868.) 

These  seizures,  like  other  convulsive 
attacks,  and  other  nervous  symptoms, 
sometimes  follow  fright.  The  first  fit  of 
a  series  evidently  depending  on  organic 
disease  may  follow  fright  80  closely  that 
we  are  driven  to  believe  there  is  some  re- 
lation betwixt  the  two  things.  I  imagine 
that  the  fright  merely  determines  the  pa- 
roxysm which  some  other  cause  would 
afterwards  determine.  There  is  nervous 
tissue  in  a  state  of  highly  unstable  equi- 
librium, which  will  surely  discharge  soon 
from  some  provocation,  and  now  and  then 
fright  is  that  provocation.  As  no  special 
point  of  treatment  is  involved,  and  as  the 
discussion  of  such  causes  belongs  rather 
to  epilepsy,  nothing  further  need  be  said 
here. 

As  to  local  irritation  bv  worm's,  teeth, 
&c.,  all  that  need  be  said  nere  is  that  we 
should  tiy  to  remove  these  sources  of  irri- 
tation. Then  possibly  the  part  of  the 
nervous  system  diseased,  ceasing  to  be 
worried  by  such  eccentric  irritations,  may 
cease  to  discharge. 


Class  II." 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  patient's  fit  to 
be  one  of  the  second  class.  These  cases 
cannot  be  considered  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  Class  I. ;  the  paroxysms  are  too 
sudden,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  occur  are  too  numerous  and  complex. 
In  chronic  cases  of  this  class  the  same 
reasoning  as  to  position,  nature  of  change, 
and  exciting  cause  will  to  a  very  great 
extent  apply.  We  shall  include  in  this 
class  those  cases  of  which  we  obtain  no 
history  of  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  fit. 
For  instance,  we  find  the  patient  coma- 
tose, and  we  only  learn  that  he  has  had  a 
convulsion.  It  is  then  that  the  question 
arises.  Is  the  fit  epileptic?  This  is  the 
great  question  when  we  see  a  patient  in 
or  soon  after  his  first  convulsion.  But 
since  we  may  find  him  hemiplegic,  it  will 
be  best  to  use  the  expression  epileptiform, 
and  modify  the  question  thus.  Does  the 
fit  depend  on  a  state  of  the  brain  or  sys- 
tem which  is  such  that  the  patient  will 


aura  in  one  limb — the  nature  of  the  par 
roxysin,  stertor,  coma,  tongue-biting,  fur- 
nish no  reliable  evidence.  Oases  of  apo- 
plexy from  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  now 
and  then  diagnosed  as  cases  of  epilepsy, 
because  the  apoplectic  condition  was  ush- 
ered in  by  a  fit  oran  "epileptic  character. " 
It  is  to  be  insisted  on  that  neither  the 
kind  of  convulsion  nor  its  repetition  are 
signs  serving  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature 
of  the  lesion.  Neither  enables  us  to  say 
whether  the  fit  is  epileptic  or  not.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  freely  admitted  that  in  most 
cases  we  are  right  in  the  prediction  we 
make.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
diagnosis,  it  is  easy  to  guess.  If  we  are 
called  to  a  young  man  who  has  had  a  se- 
vere fit  anci  who  is  not  paralyzed  after  it, 
and  if  we  find  that  he  has  recovered  or  is 
recovering  consciousness,  we  shall  be 
right  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  if  we 
say,  without  any  further  medical  exami- 
nation, that  the  fit  is  one  of  epilepsy,  and 
not  one  of  ureemia,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
&c.  But  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  see 
the  patients  to  make  diagnoses  which 
shall  be  generally  right.  And  when  we 
hear  that  a  patient  has  been  long  subject 
to  fits,  from  each  of  which  he  quickly  re- 
covered, or  if  we  hear  that  he  has  had 
attacks  of  prtit  mal  only  before  the  con- 
vulsion, we  shall  be  right  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  when  we  make  the  diagnosis  of  epi- 
lepsy. But  even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  practitioner  will  be  wrong 
now  and  then.  For  instance,  there  may 
be  chronic  renal  disease,  notwithstanding 
the  patient  has  had  fits  of  an  "epileptic 
character"  months  before.  Again,  the 
former  fits  may  have  been  due  to  aneu- 
rism of  one  of  the  larger  cerebral  vessels, 
and  the  fit  we  are  called  to  may  be  owing 
to  rupture  of  that  aneurism.  The  former 
fits  may  have  been  owing  to  tumor,  and 
the  one  we  are  called  to  may  be  the  result 
of  fatal  hemorrhage  from  that  tumor. 
These  are  rare  cases,  but  we  are  sure  to 
meet  with  them  now  and  then.  If  we  do 
not  consider  these  rare  possibilities,  we 
may  make  very  painful  blunders. 

I  repeat  that  a  routine  diagnosis  of  epi- 
lepsy m  young  people  who  have  a  convul- 
sion will  rarely  be  wrong,  because  such 
Convulsions  are  nearly  always  epileptic 
And  those  who  do  not  examine  the  urine 
unless  the  patient  be  dropsical,  and  who 
content  themselves  by  saying  in  cases  of 
death  by  Convulsion  that  the  patient 
"died  of  an  epileptic  fit,"  and  make  no 
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tiis  first  fit,  or  first  series  of  fits,  and  only 
incidentally  notice  what  bearing  on  our 
di^nosis  th«  feet  of  tiie  previous  occur- 
rence of  fits  lias.  Ttiere  is  no  position 
more  embarrassing  than  that  we  are  in 
"When  called  to  a  patient  in  his  first  fit. 
As  before  said,  it  is  easy  to  be  generally 
right. 

W'e  will  consider  some  of  the  recognized 
causes  of  Convulsion,  or,  it  may  be  safer 
to  say,  the  known  conditions  under  which 
they  arise.  It  will  be  well  first  to  remark 
however,  that  when  we  are  called  to  a 
patient  who  has  "died  in  a  fit,"  we  must 
ask  if  the  patient  were  eating  when  the 
fit  came  on.  Dr.  Lalor  has  written  a 
valoable  monograph  on  death  by  choking 
in  epileptic  attacks,  and  I  could  relate  a 
case  in  which  I  feel  convinced  that  death 
was  thus  caused,  although  the  larynx  was 
not  examined  post  mortem. 

Renal  Disease  {Urcemia), — In  all  cases 
of  Convulsion  we  must  examine  the  urine, 
however  young  the  patient  may  be,  and 
however  nealtny  he  may  look,  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  has  had  fits  de- 
scribed as  epileptic  on  previous  occasions. 
This  examination  is  still  necessary  when 
the  patient  has  recovered  consciousness 
by  the  time  we  reach  him.  Kone  of  the 
above  circumstances  negative  unemia, 
nor  is  the  quick  repetition  of  fits  of  value 
in  diagnosis.  The  fact  that  the  patient 
has  had  no  dropsy  does  not  influence  us. 
We  must,  I  repeat,  examine  the  urine. 
If  it  be  smoky ;  if  there  be  scarlet  fever  in 
other  members  of  the  patient's  family; 
above  all,  if  the  patient  be  the  subject  of 
scarlet  fever,  we  conclude  almost  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  ureemia.  I  say  almost, 
because  now  and  then  Convulsions  in 
scarlet  fever  are  followed  by  a  liability  to 
Convalsions  for  life.  As  we  sometimes 
say,  "some  cases  of  epilepsy  date  from 
scarlet  fever;"  occasionally  they  leave 
persistent  hemiplegia.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
ueve  that  there  can  have  been  uraemia 
only  in  these  cases.  Since  endocarditis 
occurs  now  and  then  in  scarlet  fever,  and 
since  plugging  of  the  middle  cerebral  ar- 
tery will  caase  Convulsions,  it  is  as  likely 
that  there  is  embolism  as  urtemia. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage. — The  mere  pres- 
ence of  albumen,  however,  does  not  lead 
MS  to  declare  that  there  is  ursemia.  In  a 
patient  past  middle  age  there  may  be 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  If  there  be  hemi- 
plegia with  deep  and  continuing  coma,  we 
diagnose  hemorrhage,  and  we  do  this  not- 
withstanding that  the  patient  is  young — 
say  twenty— and  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  "  quite  well  before  the  fit."  If  there 
be  no  hemiplegia,  and  if  the  patient  be 
young,  the  mference  is  very  strong  that 
there  is  oreemia,  and  not  clot.  But,  as 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Apo- 
plexy, a  general  convulsion  followed  by 
deep  coma  and  universal  powerlessness, 


in  a  patient  whose  urine  is  albuminous, 
may  be  owing  either  to  very  large  hemor- 
rhage into  the  cerebrum,  into  the  lateral 
ventricles,  or  into  the  pons  Varolii,  or  it 
may  be  owing  to  ureemia.  We  cannot 
rely  on  stertor,  kind  of  coma,  repetition 
of  convulsion,  or  increase  of  temperature, 
although  rapidly  increasing  stertor,  rap- 
idly deepening  (xrnia,  are  signs  in  favor  of 
the  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage.  It  is  the 
irmravescence  of  these  symptoms,  after  the 
convulsion,  which  favors  hemorrhage. 
We  will  now  suppose  that  there  is  no 
albuminuria.' 

Cerebral  Aneurism Dr.  John  W.  Ogle 

and  Dr.  Murchison  have  pointed  out  that 
epilepsy  (t.  e.  fits  at  intervals,  like  those 
usually  called  epileptic)  occurs  in  patients 
the  subjects  of  aneurism  of  large  cerebral 
arteries.  Such  aneurisms  will  occur  in 
young  people,  and  therefore  the  question 
of  age  has  no  bearing  on  diagnosis.  There 
is  nothing  special,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
determine,  in  the  kind  of  convulsion; 
there  are,  indeed,  no  symptoms  which 
are  characteristic  of  cerebral  aneurism. 
There  may  be  no  symptoms  at  all,  or  none 
sufficient  to  send  the  patient  to  a  doctor, 
until  the  fatal  ones  from  rupture  of  the 
aneurism.  We  cannot  therefore  be  cer- 
tain whether  a  patient's  fits  are  the  re- 
sults of  cerebral  aneurism  or  not.  If,  ex- 
cluding albuminuria,  syphilis,  and  other 
causes  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
vegetations  on  the  heart's  valves,  we  may 
surmise  that  the  fits  are  owing  to  cerebral 
aneurism  or  (vide  supra)  to  local  embolism 
in  connection  therewith.' 

We  can  occasionally  diagnose  that  a 
fetal  seizure  is  owing  to  rupture  of  a  cere- 
bral aneurism,  and  this  is  an  important 
matter  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 
If  a  young  patient  has  had  Convulsions 
now  and  then  for  months  or  years,  and  if 
after  one  severe  fit  he  is  more  profoundly 
comatose  than  usual,  with  great  stertor, 
and  if  he  continues  so  for  some  hours, 
rupture  of  a  cerebral  aneurism  is  proba- 
ble. It  is  all  the  more  likely  if  the  patient 
has  been  hemiplegic.  If  the  patient  dies 
in  the  fit  in  a  few  minutes  or  in  half  an 
hour,  we  are  more  certain,  because  we 
know  that  it  requires  a  large  and,  what  is 
more  important,  a  sudden  nemorrhage  to 
kill  quickly.'    We  are  more  sure  still  if 

<  Occasionally  when  there  is  cbronio  renal  4 
disease,  we  discover  no  albumen  in  the  nrine, 
and  it  is  said  that  occasionally,  after  a  severe 
convulsion,  albumen  appears  in  the  urine  in 
consequence  of  that  convulsion.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  avoid  mistakes  in  these  cases. 

'  See  Dr.  OuU  on  Cerebral  Aneurisms, 
Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  v.  (3d  series). 

•  It  is  not,  of  course,  said  that  rupture  of 
aneurism  of  the  large  cerebral  vessels  always 
kills  suddenly  or  quickly,  nor  always  by 
Convulsion.    Rupture  leads  to  death  slowly, 
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the  patient  is  known  to  be  the  subject  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  or  if  be  has 
had  rheumatic  fever.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle 
and  Dr.  Church  have  shown,  and  my  ex- 
perience bears  out  their  conclusions,  that 
aneurism  of  the  larger  cerebral  vessels 
frequently  occurs  along  with  vegetations 
on  the  heart's  valves. 

Embolism. — Embolism  of  the  middle  i 
cerebral  artery  sometimes,  although  rare-  | 
hr,  produces  severe  convulsions.  It  is  | 
followed  by  hemiplegia.  The  modes  of 
onset  of  symptoms  from  plugging  vary 
much.  They  sometimes  come  on  sud- 
denly and  sometimes  deliberately,  accord- 
ing, the  presumption  is,  as  the  vessel  is 
slowly  or  suddenly  plugged.  Again,  the 
degree  of  the  symptoms  varies.  There 
may  be  no  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the 
hemiplegia  may  be  transitory.  This  is  so 
when  the  branch  occluded  is  smalL  If  a 
patient  the  subject  of  valvular  disease 
becomes  hemiplegic  after  a  severe  convul- 
sion, it  is  considered  to  be  almost  certain 
that  there  is  sudden  plugging  of  the  main 
trunk  or  of  a  large  branch  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery :  it  is  not  quite  certain. 
The  convulsion  and  consequent  hemiple- 
gia may  be  owing  to  rupture  of  a  large 
aneurism  of  this  vessel.  Aneurism  of  the 
middle  cerebral  artery  usually  ruptures  so 
that  the  blood  is  poured  out  external  to 
the  briiin,  and  the  patient  dies  quickly 
because  the  blood  gets  out  in  large  quan- 
tity, and,  what  is  more  important,  with 
great  rapidity.  But  occasionally  it  rup- 
tures so  as  to  break  up  the  motor  tract, 
corpus  striatum,  nor  thalamus,  and  will 
then,  so  to  speak,  imitate  common  cere- 
bral hemorrhage.  If  then  a  patient,  espe- 
cially a  young  patient  whom  we  know  to 
be  the  subject  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  becomes  hemiplegic  after  a  convul- 
sion, we  must  take  this  rarer  possibility 
into  consideration. 

If  the  coma  be  very  deep,  if  it  deepens, 
or,  generally  spteaking,  if  the  patient 
quickly  gets  worse,  rupture  of  an  aneur- 
ism is  at  least  as  likely  as  embolism. 
"With  all  our  care  we  shall  be  wrong  now 
and  then,  as  patients  sometimes  die  in  a 
few  days  in  an  apoplectic  manner,  ttom 

f (lugging  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 
See  also  Art.  Softening. ) 

Tumors. — If  the  patient,  especially  if  he 
be  a  young  and  healthy-looking  man, 
have  Had  for  weeks  or  months  severe  pain 
in  the  head,  vomiting,  Ac,  there  being 
no  albuminuria, — above  all,  if  there  b« 
also  double  optic  neuritis,— a  tumor  of  the 


_i_  L J I. 


Here  I  must  refer  to  the  evidence  stated 
in  more  detail  (p.  768).  But  in  this  con- 
nection one  further  fact  is  to  be  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  a  patient  may  have  occasional 
convulsions  for  weeks  or  months  from 
the  "  irritation  of  a  tumor,"  and  may  die 
after  one  severe  convulsion,  or  several 
quicklv  recurring  convulsions,  due  to 
large  nemorrhage  from  that  tumor.  If, 
then,  we  find  a  patient  whom  we  infer  to 
be  the  subject  of  cerebral  tumor  who  has 
been  seized  with  convulsions  much  more 
severe  than  usual,  and  if  he  becomes  un- 
usually deeply  comatose,  and  if  the  coma 
deepens,  especially  if  there  be  no  ftirther 
convulsion,  we  iear  large  hemorrhage 
from  the  tumor. ' 

Syphilis.— Ab  before  said,  if  the  con- 
vulsion be  of  the  first  class,  and  if  there 
be  signs  of  or^nic  disease,  there  is  usually 
syphiloma  ot  the  brain :  but  if  the  con- 
vulsion be  general,  or  if  we  know  nothing 
of  its  mode  of  onset,  we  must  infer  from 
the  evidence  of  present  syphilis.  If  there 
be  such  demonstrative  evidence  as  nodes, 
&c.,  or  a  clear  history  of  recent  syphilitic 
changes  in  any  part  of  the  body,  our 
diagnosis  is  practically  certain.  If  there 
is  not  such  evidence,  we  toaj  judge  firom 
the  history  of  a  random  succession  of 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  palsy  of  a 
cranial  nerve,  followed  by  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia,  or  from  the  previous  disor^ 
derly  at^sociation  of  nervous  symptoms, 
showing  several  lesions,  e.  g.  palsv  of  the 
third  or  fifth,  or  portio  dura  with  hemi- 
plegia of  the  same  side.  When,  however, 
such  symptoms  are  of  recent  date,  they 
may  be  still  rarely  owing  to  tumor.  "We 
must,  however,  always  in  these  cases 
treat  for  syphilis. 

Abscess. — Again,  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  cerebral  abscess.  If  we  are  to 
ignore  this  possibility  altogether,  we  shall 
very  rarely  err,  as  cerebral  abscess  is  very 
rare.  I  have,  however,  more  than  once 
been  consulted  for  Convulsion  which 
turned  out  to  be  owing  to  cerebral  ab- 
scess. There  are  no  certain  points  in 
diagnosis  except  the  presence  of  bone  dis- 
ease in  some  part  of  the  cranial  wall,  most 
often  the  bones  of  the  ear,  occasionally  at 
the  vertex.  If  the  only  evidence  there  is 
be  that  the  patient  a  week  or  month  ago 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  the 
fit  may  be  owing  to  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain.  It  probably  is, 
if  the  fit  begins  deliberately,  and  if  there 
be  epileptic  hemiplegia.  Syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  not  infrequently  follows 
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double  optic  neuritis,  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  called  palsy  of  a  cranial  nerve, — it  we 
find  that  there  is  a  "puffy"  tumor  on  the 
scalp,  abscess  is  probable,  and  very  pro- 
bable if  there  be  hemiplegia  after  the 
Convulsions.  Occasionally,  as  is  well 
known,  a  patient  suffers  fi-om  cerebral 
abscess  without  any  symptoms  at  all,  or 
any  obvious  symptoms.  Occasionally 
after  a  period  ot'^latency  it  breaks  into  the 
lateral  ventricle  :  then  the  symptoms  are 
quite  like  those  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
lateral  ventricles,  and  we  can  only  make 
the  diagnosis  of  what  has  occurred  from 
evidence  of  blows,  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  ear,  of  the  nose,  &c.  If  there  be  no 
history,  and  if  we  find  no  evidence  of 
disease  of  bone,  we  cannot  make  a  diag- 
nosis. 

Epilepgtf, — Supposing  now  that  we  can 
negative  the  above  causes,  we  conclude 
that  the  patient  has  bad  an  epileptic  tit. 
By  this  we  mean  that  he  has  had  a  con- 
Tulsion  which  does  not  depend  on  an 
oi^nic  lesion,  or  on  an  acute  state  like 
nrsmia,  or  on  a  sudden  quasi-accident 
like  hemorrhage.  We  infer  that  he  will 
quicklr  get  into  his  usual  health,  but  that 
he  will  in  all  probability  have  fits  of  a  like 
kind  again  and  again  for  years.  We  say 
probably,  because  now  and  then  he  does 
not  suffer  again,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  tliat  after  the  first  fit  or  the  first 
series  of  fits  he  has  an  interval  of  good 
health  for  many  months. 


Death  en  Convulsions. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  patient  dies 
in  a  convulsion,  and  we  discover  nothing 
post  mortem  which  we  can  suppose  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  fit.  Of  course  there 
is  something  overlooked,  and  we  should 
always  search  every  organ  of  the  body  with 
great  care  in  these  cases.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  known  to  have  had  fits  of  a  like 
kind  before,  we  may  say  that  he  died  in 
an  epileptic  fit ;  but  when  it  is  his  first  fit, 
this  nomenclature  does  not  conceal  the 
bald  fact  that  a  patient  seemingly  healthy 
has  a  convulsion  the  cause  of  which  we 
cannot  make  out,  even  after  post-mortem 
examination.  He  dies  in  it,  we  surmise, 
because  it  has  been  unusually  severe,  res- 

Eiration,  and  probably  the  heart's  action, 
aving  been  suspended  too  long  for  re- 


what  has  to  be  said  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  Ureemia,  Cerebral  Hemorrhage, 
Embolism,  and  Epilepsy.  Indeed,  I  wish 
only  to  say  a  word  on  the  treatment  of 
Convulsions  due  to  sj^philis.  In  these 
cases  we  treat  for  syphilis,  but  in  chronic 
cases,  at  least,  this  treatment  is  not  of  so 
great  service,  so  &r  as  removing  the  symp- 
toms goes,  as  ftom  superficial  considera- 
tions we  should  expect.  The  bromide  of 
potassium  is  of  more  service  than  the 
iodide  in  keeping  off  fits. 

[Puerperal  eclampsia  is  not  alluded  to 
in  this  article.  Its  full  discussion  belongs 
to  works  on  Gynaecology.  A  few  words, 
however,  upon  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate here. 

Convulsions  duriny  pregnancy  may  be 
either  ursemic,  reflex,  or  apoplectic.  Pres- 
sure of  the  distended  uterus  upon  the  re- 
nal veins  mav  interfere  with  the  normal 
condition  and  action  of  the  kidneys.  Of 
this  state  of  things  albuminuria  is  an  ad- 
monitory sign.  When  it  amounts  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  produce  marked  uifemia, 
Convulsions  may  follow.  If  parturition 
be  safely  accomplished,  the  Cfonvulsions 
disappear  with  the  ureemia. 

In  women  having  excito-motor  irrita- 
bility greatly  deveutped,  there  may  be, 
in  the  absence  of  urtemia.  Convulsions 
from  irritaLion  of  the  gravid  uterus,  act- 
ing reflexly.  Here,  also,  delivery  results 
in  the  cessation  of  the  tendency  to  eclamp- 
sia. 

A  plethoric  state  exists  during  preg- 
nancy in  some  women,  predisposing  to 
cerebral  congestion.'  Either  before,  dur- 
ing, or  after  delivery,  one  concomitant  of 
this  condition  may  be  Convulsions;  whose 
prognosis  is  always  very  serious.  A  fatal 
terminatiou  is  least  apt  to  occur  in  the 
utero-reflex  cases ;  it  is  most  ftequent  in 
the  apoplectic.  Signs  of  this  form  are, 
deep  flushing  of  the  face,  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  neck  and  head,  full,  some- 
times slow,  pulse,  and  stertorous  respira- 
tion. 

Treatment. — If,  during  pregnancjr,  a 
woman  known  to  have  good  vigor  of  sys- 
tem, with  a  full  pulse,  warm  skin  gene- 
rally, and  hot  head,  is  attacked  with  Con- 
vulsions, it  is  good  practice  to  draw  blood 
from  the  arm.  About  ten  ounces  will 
usually  be  enough ;  if  the  pulse  be  quickly 
reduced,  less  will  do.  An  enema  of  cas- 
tor oil,  soap,  and  warm  water  may  be  ad- 
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patient  may  bo  placed  in  a  waim  bath. 
After  this,  should  further  treatment  be 
called  for,  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form may  be  suitable  as  a  last  resort. 

"When  the  convulsions  are  evidently 
utero-reflex,  not  ursemic,  nor  accompanied 
bv  apoplectiform  congestion  of  the  brain, 
bleeding  is  out  of  place.  Sinapisms  to  the 
back  and  limbs,  and  the  warm  bath,  will 
be  proper,  and  the  use  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form by  inlialation  may  be  earlier  resorted 


to.  Nitrite  of  amyl  (a  few  drops,  by  in- 
halation] has  been  employed  in  some  such 
cases  with  benefit.  When  the. convul- 
sions show  a  tendency  to  repetition,  bro- 
mide of  potassium  may  be  used,  or  hy- 
drate of  chloral  may  be  given  in  twenty 
or  thirty-grain  doses ;  or  morphia  may  bie 
administered  by  hypodermic  injection. 
Either  of  these  remedies  will  require 
close  watching  of  their  effects  upon  the 
patient. — ^H.] 


EPILEPSY. 


By  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Definition. — Epilepsy  is  a  chronic 
disease  of  which  the  characteristic  symp- 
tom is  a  sudden  trouble  or  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, this  change  being  occasional 
and  temporary,  sometimes  unattended  by 
any  evident  muscular  contraction,  some- 
times accompanied  by  partial  spasm,  and 
sometimes  by  general  convulsion. 

The  two  elements  probably  present  in 
every  case  of  Epilepsy  are  diminution  of 
intelligence  and  excess  of  muscular  con- 
traction ;  and  these  two  elements  may 
exist  in  almost  every  variety  of  combina- 
tion, and  be  developed  to  any  degree  of 
intensity.  The  latter  element  is  not  al- 
ways seen  to  exist;  there  may  be  no  spasm 
of  the  facial  muscles,  not  the  slightest 
change  in  the  expression  of  countenance ; 
or  the  face  may  become  dull  in  aspect,  or 
pale  in  color,  but  consciousness  is,  for  the 
moment,  in  absolute  abeyance.  There 
are  reasons  for  thinking,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  that  this  loss  of  consciousness 
depends  upon  spasm  affecting  the  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater,  but  such  spasm  is  hid- 
den from  our  eyes.  The  former  element, 
loss  of  consciousness,  is  that  which  is 
essential  to  our  idea  of  Epilepsy ;  without 
its  occurrence,  no  convulsion,  however 
severe,  should  be  regarded  as  epileptic ; 
when  it  does  occur,  as  a  paroxysmal  event, 
and  with  a  chronic  histoiy,  the  case  is  one 
of  Epilepsy,  although  no  other  symptom 
may  be  present. 

There  are  two  classes  of  errors  into 
which  authors  liave  fallen  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  word  Enilensv.     The  oldnr 


sudden — loss  or  diminution  not  only  of 
consciousness  but  of  any  function  of  any 
organ;  or,  indeed,  sometimes  to  denote 
anything,  or  any  condition,  which  occurs 
in  a  paroxysmal  manner.  The  former 
led  to  the  association,  under  one  name,  of 
diseases  differing  so  widely  from  each 
other  as  tumor  of  the  brain,  Bright 's  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney,  intestinal  entozoa, 
lead  poisoning,  and  almost  every  form  of 
malady :  the  latter  might  lead  to  the 
placing  in  one  common  group,  and  calling 
by  one  common  name,  such  diseases  as 
amaurosis  from  dyspepsia,  stammering, 
deafness,  paralysis,  or  asthma.  The  for- 
mer tendency  led  to  the  production  of 
such  words  as  renal  epilepsy,  sympto- 
matic and  sympathetic  epilepsy,  toxeemic 
epilepsy,  and  the  like  :  the  latter  has  con- 
duced to  the  coinage  of  such  terms  as  epi- 
lepsy of  the  retina,  acoustic  epilepsy,  and 
so  forth. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  radical  and  very 
mischievous  mistake  in  both  of  these 
modes  of  using  words;  the  error  is  similar 
in  the  two,  as  far  as  regards  its  principle, 
but  it  differs  in  the  detail  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  older  authors  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  form  of  a  group  of 
symptoms — convulsive — occurring  in  a 
numoer  of  organs,  and  common  to  many 
widely  different  diseases;  the  modem 
have  exalted  into  undue  prominence  the 
pathological  significance  of  one  element 
out  of  this  group  of  symptoms— viz.,  ar^ 
rest  of  function— which  single  element 
mftv  occur  in  manv  diverse  orsrans  of  the 
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disease  might  hjgtve  determined :  by  such 
words  as  "  retinal  epilepsy"  something 
very  different  is  intended,  viz.,  a  malady 
showing  itself  only  in  the  retina,  in  which 
a  change  takes  place,  supposed  to  be 
analogous,  in  its  intimate  patholoey,  to 
that  occurring  in  the  brain  in  Epilepsy. 
In  the  one  Epilepsy  merely  means  con- 
vulsion ;  in  the  other  it  merely  means  ar- 
rest of  function;  and  the  objection  I  enter- 
tain to  such  use  of  terms  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that,  however  widely  different 
individual  cases  of  Epilepsy  may  be,  they 
do  yet  belong  to  and  constitute  a  group 
which  has  a  aefinite  clinical  history,  and 
has  had  it  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  If 
good  reason  can  be  shown  for  getting  rid 
of  the  word  "epilepsy,"  I  should  rejoice 
to  lose  it  from  our  nosology;  but  so  long 
as  the  word  is  retained  at  all  it  should 
have  a  definite  and  intelligible  meaning. 
Benal  asthma  would  be  a  term  as  patho- 
logically correct  as  "renal  epilepsy;" 
dyspnoea  of  the  fingers  as  justifiable  as  the 
expression  "epilepsy  of  the  retina." 

Synontms. — No  useful  end  would  be 
served  by  enumerating  all  the  names  by 
which  this  disease  has  oeen  described,  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  them  have  fallen  into 
complete  disuse.  The  most  important 
are  the  following : — 

Epilepsy  (EngRsh);l'Epilep8ie(French); 
Fallsucht  (German) ;  Mai  Caduco  (Ita- 
lian) ;  Epileptica  passio.  Morbus  sacer, 
M.  comitialis  (Latin) ;  'ErtDii^,  'E;f«x^4«{ 
(Greek). 

Natural  Histobt. — 1.  General 
Prevalence  op  the  Disease.— Epi- 
lepsy is  spoken  of  as  a  very  common  affec- 
tion. Niemeyer  states  that  in  every 
thousand  individuals  there  are  to  he 
found  six  epileptics.'  Such  statement 
cannot,  I  think,  be  true  with  regard  to 
Epilepsy  in  this  country  ;  for  among  18*20 
invalids,  whose  cases  were  recorded  by 
myself  as  out-patients  of  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  there  were  only  seven  epileptics; 
and  but  thirty-four  whose  disea^ses  could 
by  any  possibility  be  confounded  with 
Epilepsy.  It  must  be  observed  further, 
that  Niemeyer  is  S]>eaking  of  individuals 
generally,  and  that  the  results  of  my  own 
examination  at  the  Westminster  Hospital 
are  obtained  from  a  small  class  of  indivi- 
duals, viz.,  those  who  are  ill. 


under  mv  care,  and  have  been  carefblly 
examinea  on  this  point.'  It  is  not  in- 
tended by  this  statement  to  affirm  that 
true  Epilepsy  has  existed  in  the  parents 
of  one-third  of  the  cases ;  but  that  some 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  more  or 
less  closely  allied  to  that  under  considera- 
tion, has  been  present  in  either  the 
parents,  the  grandparents,  the  aunts, 
uncles,  brothers,  or  sisters ;  that  there 
has  been  a  family  proclivity  to  nervous 
disorder,  in  one  case  showing  itself  by . 
idiotcy,  in  another  by  mania,  in  a  third  by 
convulsions,  and  so  forth.  I  have  found 
only  12  per  cent,  of  epileptics  giving  a  dis- 
tinct history  of  Epilepsy  in  other  members 
of  their  families  ;  a  number  which  is  very 
near  to  that  statied  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  and 
not  far  removed  from  that  given  by  M. 
Delasiauve. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  disease  is  more 
frequently  transmitted  on  the  fathers' 
than  on  the  mothers'  side,'  but  the  re- 
verse of  this  proposition  has  been  found 
to  obtain  in  cases  examined  by  myself. 

Of  130  epileptics,  I  found  80,  or  61-06 
per  cent.,  who  asserted  the  entire  absence 
from  their  families  of  any  predisposition 
to  nervous  disease ;  and  8  individuals,  or 
6"10  per  cent.,  who  were  in  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  health  of  important  rela- 
tives. These  patients  were  derived  from 
all  classes  of  society;  and  I  have  no  means 
of  determining  the  question,  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  be  satisfactory, 
whether  Epilepsy  is  more  commonly 
found  to  be  hereditary  in  the  upper,  the 
middle,  or  the  lower  classes.  Several  ele- 
ments of  doubt  enter  into  the  solution  of 
this  question,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  greater  difficulty  that  is  encountered 
in  obtaining  accurately  the  facts  which 
belong  to  the  latter.  Hospital  patients 
often  know  but  little  of  their  antecedent 
or  even  collateral  relations.  Among  the 
upper  classes  there  is  not  rarely  a  studious 
concealment  of  what  are  regarded  as  pre- 
judicial family  conditions.  The  middle 
classes  are  not  only  more  accurate  than 
the  former,  but  more  free  than  the  latter: 
and,  judging  from  what  I  have  gathered 

•  In  a  careful  paper  by  Messrs.  Leech  and 
Fox,  in  vol.  I.  of  the  Manchester  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reports,  p.  198,  the  proportion  of 
those  epileptics  in  whom  hereditary  taint 
was   traceable  was   somewhat   higher,  viz.. 
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firom  them,  as  they  shade  off  on  either 
aide — above  them  and  below — I  should  be 
of  opinion  that  hereditary  taint  is  more 
frequently  discoverable  in  the  better  con- 
ditions of  life  than  in  the  pooi°er.  It  is 
not  intended  that  there  are  absolutely  a 
larger  number  of  hereditary  epileptics 
among  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but 
that,  of  an  equal  number  of  epileptics  in 
the  two  extremes  of  society,  a  larger  pro- 
portion will  furnish  evidence  of  hereditary 
taint  among  the  rich  than  among  those 
who  are  in  want.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  latter  class  are  ex- 
posed more  frequently  and  more  severely 
than  are  the  former  to  the  most  active  de- 
termining causes  of  the  disease,  viz., 
anxiety,  alarm,  and  want.  With  regard 
to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  Epilepsy, 
as  indeed  with  regard  to  the  causation  of 
all  diseases  by  supposed  hereditary  taint, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  large  maiority  of  cases  owe  their 
malady  to  otner  causes  than  inherited 
tendency,  a  certain  number  of  those 
whose  parents  exhibit  a  like  affection  to 
their  own  may  have  become  morbid  inde- 
pendently of  any  hereditary  taint.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  flje  children  of 
epileptic  parentage  are  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  many  epi- 
leptics, descended  from  epileptic  stock, 
have  been  exposed  to  causes  of  the  malady 
which  would,  of  themselves,  have  been 
held  sufficient  to  have  induced  the  malady 
independently  of  any  constitutional  taint. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  practical  importance 
not  to  assume  too  readily  the  operation  of 
this  cause,  and  hence  to  neglect  an  exami- 
nation into  other  conditions.  In  the 
largest  and  most  correct  sense  of  the  word, 
the  etiology  of  Epilepsy  is  advanced  but 
little  by  the  discovery  of  hereditary  taint; 
the  causation  may  be  thus  thrown  back- 
wards, but  it  is  not  explained. 

Sex. — Little  that  is  of  value  can  be 
shown  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
sex  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  Epilepsy. 
Practically,  the  two  sexes  appear  to  be 
about  equally  affected  ;  and  the  different 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  va- 
rious authors — some  of  whom  represent 
the  male  sex,  others  the  female  sex,  as 
the  more  liable  to  the  disease — may  prob- 
ably be  accounted  for  by  other  circum- 
stances than  that  supposed,  viz.  a  special 
sexual  predisposition.  The  relative  num- 
ber of  remale  epileptics  who  are  out-pa- 
tients of  hospitals  may  be  determined  by 
the  hours  at  which  the  physicians  make 
their  visits,  or  by  other  conditionei  which 
have  to  do  with  the  social  position  of  the 
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facts  of  a  physician's  age,  and  tingle  or 
married  condition,  for  example,  might 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  relative  num- 
bers of  his  male  and  female  patients  too 
great  to  be  counterbalanced  by  procUvity 
to  Epilepsy  inherent  in  either  sex. 

Again,  the  statistics  gathered  from  asy- 
lums are  liable  to  disturbing  causes  so  fkr 
as  etiology  is  concerned.  In  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  disease  a  larger  number 
of  males  than  females  find  their  way  into 
public  asylums.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious,  viz.  that  men  are  prevented  from 
doing  their  special  work  in  the  world  by 
an  amount  of  disease  which  need  not 
deter  women  from  performing  their  do- 
mestic fluties.  Yet  further,  the  statistics 
fiirnished  on  this  point  by  some  authors 
are  complicated  by  limitations  as  to  age, 
and  by  the  fact  of  more  or  less  clearly 
pronounced  insanity  of  mind. 

Little,  then,  that  is  definite  can  be 
stated  on  the  influence  of  sex,  as  a  predis- 
ponent  to  Epilepsy  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  wisest  course  at  present  to  leave  the 
question  open  for  further  investigation. 

Age. — The  influence  of  age  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Epilepsy  is  strongly  marked. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  short  table 
of  cases  collected  by  myself : — 

Ag«  at  commencemeiit.    MalM.  Fsmkles.  TotaL 
Under  10  years      ...    10  9         19 

Between  10  and  20  years  66  40  106 
Btitween  20  and  45  years  25  20  45 
Over  45  years    ....      1  1  2 

102        70       172 

The  most  important  &ct  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  above  suramarr  is  the  great 
frequency  with  which  Epilepsy  com- 
mences between  10  and  20  years  of  age — 
t.  e.  at  a  period  of  life  embracing  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  second  dentition  and  of  the 
establishment  of  puberty  ;  and,  without 
going  much  further  into  detail,  it  may  be 
stated  in  addition,  that  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  the  group  showed  their  first 
sytnptoms  of  the  disease  between  the 
ages  of  1.1  and  17  years,  inclusive.  Fur- 
ther, that  there  is  a  comparative  immu- 
nity from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease between  25  and  35,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  cases  forming  the  third  group 
having  been  seized  by  the  disease  at  or 
about  the  age  of  40.' 

•  For  further  Information  on  these  points 

the  reader  is  referred  to  Uasse,  in  Virohow's 
Handbuoh,  later  Abth.  4ter  Bd.  p.  264; 
Reynolds  on  Epilepsy,  p.  126;  Leuret,  Archir. 
0£n.  de  M£d.  4nie  S«rie,  1843,  t.  ii. ;  Sieve- 
king,   Med.-Chir.    Trans.,    vo_l^^xL   p.   168; 
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When  there  is  a  marked  hereditary 
taint  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  Epilepsy, 
the  disease  is  found  to  develop  itself  some- 
what earlier  than  under  other  circum- 
stances. The  difiference,  however,  is  not 
so  great  as  that  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  regard  of  some  other  maladies  which 
are  held  to  be  hereditary.  The  difference 
may  be  ikirly  represented  in  the  following 
table  :— 

Non- 
Handllarr.     btndltar/. 

Commencing  Tinder  »t.  15   83-33  46-15 

sbovo      "      16-66  63-82 

It  has  appeared,  further,  that  when 
Epilepsy  is  hereditary  it  shows  itself  at  an 
earlier  age  among  girls  than  among  boys. 
The  difference  is  not  great,  and  Messrs. 
Leech  and  Fox  have  arrived  at  an  oppo- 
site result.' 

(6)  Accidental  or  Exciting  Causes. — Pa- 
tients and  their  friends  often  exhibit  a 
veiT  great  anxiety  to  refer  the  outbreak 
of  Epilepsy  to  some  external  condition, 
which  they  may  speak  of  as  its  cause ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  occasionally  attach 
undue  importance  to  trivial  circumstances. 
There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  admit  the 
presence  of  constitutional  or  hereditary 
taint,  and  an  eagerness  to  find  excuses 
for  tne  poor  sufferer,  in  the  fact  of  his 
having  l^n  exposed  to  some  extraordi- 
nary disturbance  from  without.  In  this 
way  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  wideness  of  the  range  of  conditions  to 
which  the  production  of  Epilepsy  has  been 
referred.  It  is  so  difficult  to  conceive  that 
a  disease  having  such  strongly  marked 
features  as  those  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm 
can  lurk  in  an  apparently  healthy  frame 
— that  all  the  essential  conditions  of  so 
terrible  a  malady  may  be  present  and  yet 
give  no  sign — tliat  many  iind  an  explana- 
tion of  the  outburst  in  some  externally 
disturbing  cause  which  they  can  appre- 
ciate, and  ignore  the  operation  of  those 
internal  conditions  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  their  notice,  or  had  been  regarded 
from  a  different  point  of  view. 

It  is  important  to  classify  the  causes  to 
which  Epilepsy  has  been  referred,  and  I 
have  done  so  by  distributing  them  into 
four  groups:  placing  in  the  first,  those 
which  operated  through  the  mind  or  the 
emotions,  such  as  fright,  grief,  worry,  and 
the  like ;  in  the  aeconci,  those  which  acted 


which  category  of  causation  some  cases 
should  be  placed ;  as,  for  example,  those 
in  which  the  fits  have  been  referred  to 
either  falls  or  blows,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
possible  that  such  accidents  may  have 
operated  through  the  mind  by  alarm  or 
fear,  rather  than  through  the  body  by  the 
merely  physical  process  of  concussion  or 
laceration.  I  have  placed  such  cases  in 
those  groups  to  which  they  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  patients  or  their  friends  at 
the  time  that  the  disease  began. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative 
fre^uencY  of  the  several  kinds  of  causes  to 
which  I  have  referred : — 


Nature  of  Cknte. 


Nnmbtr  of  C»M*. 


I. — Payohioal ;  sooh  as  fright, 
grief,  worry,  overwork 

II.— Eccentric  irritation ;  den- 
tition, indigestion,  ve- 
nereal ezoesses,  dysen- 
tery, &c 

III. — Oeneral  organic  changes; 
fatigue,  pregnancy  ,mi8- 
oarriages,  rheumatic  fe- 
ver, scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, pneumonia .     . 

IV.— Physical  influences;  blows 
on  head,  falls,  insola- 
tion, cnts 


29 
16 

9 

91 
63 


Besides  these  sixty-three  cases,  I  have 
the  records  of  sixty-one  cases  in  which  no 
cause  could  be  assigned  ;  the  patients  or 
their  friends  either  asserting  their  absolute 
inability  to  make  any  reasonable  conjec- 
ture on  the  matter,  or  hazarding  some 
explanation  which  was  utterly  nonsensical. 
It  is  important  to  know  that  of  these  sixty- 
one,  there  were  forty-three  individuals 
who,  after  examination  and  cross-exami- 
nation, and  suggestion,  could  give  neither 
to  themselves  -nor  to  me  any  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Of  124  cases,  there- 
fore, sixty-three,  rather  more  than  the 
half,  supposed  that  they  could  explain  the 
causation  of  their  malady  ;  forty-three,  or 
34  per  cent.,  asserted  their  utter  inability 
to  do  so ;  while  twenty-nine,  or  23  per 
cent.,  referred  their  attacks  to  mental  or 
emotional  disturbance. 

Tlie  freauency  with  which  mental  or 
emotional  disturbance  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  cause  of  Epilepsy  is  such  that  it 
reauires  some  furtner  notice.    The  most 
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has  been  the  more  efficient  factor  of  the 
malady.  Women  and  girls  have  much 
more  frequently  than  either  men  or  bo^s 
referred  their  attacks  to  emotional  dis- 
turbances; the  proportion  being  36  per 
cent,  of  females,  and  13  percent,  of  males. 
The  period  at  which  the  first  attack  has 
occurred  after  an  individual  has  received 
some  great  mental  shock  varies  widely ; 
the  fit  ma^  take  place  at  the  moment  of 
alarm,  or  it  may  follow  after  an  interval 
of  hours,  days,  or  weeks. 

With  regard  to  eccentric  irritations,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  list  given 
above  cases  of  "convulsions"  are  not 
enumerated.  Both  the  first  and  the 
second  dentition,  and  even  the  cutting  of 
the  "wisdom  teeth,"  maybe  attended  by 
convulsions,  which  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  disappear  as  soon  as  the  source 
of  annoyance  has  been  removed.  In  a 
few  rare  cases,  however,  the  processes 
referred  to  have  appeared  to  cause  genu- 
ine Epilepsy,  and  it  is  to  these  rare  cases 
that  reference  is  made.  It  is  curious  to 
know  that  in  not  more  than  half  of  the 
cases  of  Epilepsy  can  it  be  ascertained 
that  "fits"  have  occurred  during  infancy; 
and  it  is  a  still  more  interesting  fact  that 
epileptic  women  appear  to  exhibit  no  high 
degree  of  proclivity  to  puerperal  convul- 
sions. Dr.  Tyler  Smith  states  that  puer- 
peral convulsions  occurred  only  twice  in 
fifty-three  deliveries  of  fifteen  epileptic 
women ;'  and  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
extends,  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  indeed 
almost  unknown,  for  epileptic  women  to 
suffer  from  their  attacks  during  or  imme- 
diately after  labor. 

Among  the  second  group  of  causes  ap- 
pears one  to  which,  I  believe,  far  too  great 
an  amount  of  importance  has  been  attach- 
ed, viz.  excessive  venery  or  masturbation. 
It  is  very  common  to  hear  suspicions  ex- 
pressed upon  this  point ;  much  more  com- 
mon, I  think,  than  to  hear  any  such 
statement  of  facts  as  should  prove  that 
Epilepsy  and  masturbation  have  any  spe- 
cial character  or  frequency  of  relation  to 
one  another.  The  one  is  a  tolerably  pre- 
valent disease,  the  other  a  very  widely 
distributed  vice.  There  are  multitudes  of 
epileptics  with  regard  to  whom  no  such 
suspicion  could  ever  be  entertained ;  and 
there  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  larger 
multitudes  of  masturbators  who  have 
never  become  epileptic.  Whenj  therefore, 
we  find  the  two  elements  combined  in  the 
same  individual,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
some  caution  in  our  attempt  to  interpret 
their  relations.  It  is,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
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fractions  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  what 
it  appears  to  me  is  yet  wanting  in  proof  is 
the  special  relationship  of  Epilepsy  to  this 
particular  wickedness  or  wei^ess.  Again 
and  again  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  see 
cases  of  vague  and  various  nervous  de- 
rangements which  might  be  feirly  inferred 
to  l>e  the  result  of  masturbation ;  but  it 
has  in  only  an  exceedingly  small  number 
of  cases  of  Epilepsy  been  possible  for  me 
to  estabUsh  the  existence  of  such  relation. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  existence  of  an  intimate  asso- 
ciation between  various  forms  of  nervous 
malady  and  either  various  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  sexual  organs,  or  unnatural 
circumstances  attending  upon  their  exer- 
cise ;  but,  as  yet,  the  nature  of  that  asso- 
ciation is,  I  l>elieve,  and  as  undoubtedly, 
unexplained.  Sometimes  sexual  excess, 
and  sometimes  the  reverse ;  now  great 
emotional  involvement,  and  now  the  en- 
tire absence  of  all  sjTnpathy  ;  at  one  time 
exuberant  enjojTnent,  and  at  another  dis- 
appointment or  disgust,  are  conditions 
met  with  in  epileptics,  and  in  all  forms  of 
many  sorts  of  disease ;  but,  so  fjnr  as  I 
know,  neither  one  of  those  conditions  is 
more  frequent  than  another  in  the  history 
of  epileptics.  I  have  known  cases  in 
which  morbid  libidinousness  occurred  in 
epileptics,  but  only  long  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  met  with  cases  where  the 
sexual  propensity  had  become  diminished, 
or  even  extinct,  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  attacks,  and  this  without  any  pre- 
vious excess  in  its  gratification. 

In  endeavoring  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  of  considerable  etiological 
interest,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  omit 
notice  of  the  striking  effects  which  have 
been  observed  to  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium  in  cases  of 
Epilepsy.  It  cknnot  be  doubted  that  this 
medicine  is  highly  valuable  in  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  attacks ;'  and  the  only 
point  of  interest  to  us  now  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  its  modus  operandi  is  such 
that  it  either  countenances  or  discoun- 
tenances the  prevalent  beUef  with  re- 
gard to  the  etiological  question  under 
consideration.  When  this  medicine  was 
first  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Locock,|  it 
was  recommended  as  being  of  especial 
service  in  those  cases  of  Epilepsy  in  women 
in  which  the  attacks  occurred  only  during 
the  menstrual  period  ;  and  since  that  time 
it  has  been  very  generally  received  that 
bromide  of  potassium  possesses  strong 
antaphrodisiac  properties,  and  that  its 
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utility  in  Epilepsy  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  its  special  action  upon  the  generative 
organs.  From  the  very  first  I  saw  rea- 
son to  doubt  this  mode  of  .explanation,' 
and  much  enlarged  experience  has,  from 
my  own  mind,  removed  all  doubt  what- 
ever upon  the  point,  and  produced  a  set- 
tled conviction  that  bromide  of  potassium, 
when  given  in  such  doses  as  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  Epilepsy — ^viz.  from  10  to  30  grains 
either  three  or  four  times  daily — exerts  no 
recognizable  influence  upon  either  the 
sexual  propensity  or  power.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  doses  mi^ht  not  be  given  bo 
large  as  to  exert  such  mfluence,  but  that 
where  decidedly  remedial  effects  have 
been  produced  in  Epilepsy,  their  produc- 
tion lias  not  been  attended  by  any  change 
in  the  generative  functions.  Dr.  Duck- 
worth Williams'  says :  "I  have  tried  it 
(KBr)  in  every  variety  of  uterine  affec- 
tion that  has  come  within  my  reach,  in- 
cluding nymphomania,  satyriasis,  menor- 
rhagia,  amenorxhoea,  dysmenorrhcea,  &c. 
4c.,  but  without  perceiving  the  least  bene- 
fit accrue."  Dr.  Williams' mentions  cases 
in  which  the  patients,  in  spite  of  their 
taking  the  medicinCj  "persisted  in  their 
bad  mibits,  and  their  sensuality  became 
if  possible  more  confirmed"  (p.  17) ;  and 
his  esmerience  on  this  matter  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  results  of  my  own 
observations.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sup- 
port the  prevalent  creed  in  regard  of  one 
mode  in  which  Epilepsy  is  produced  by 
fects  gathered  firom  the  treatment  of  that 
disease  by  bromide  of  potassium. 

To  what  degree  the  view  to  which  I 
refer  is  supported  by  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Baker  Brown,'  must  depend  partly 
upon  the  therapeutic  results  of  this  mode 
of  treatment,  and  partly  upon  the  inter- 
pretation which  must  be  given  to  the 
alleged  facts.  On  the  former  point  the 
evidence  is  unsatisfactory,  being  gathered 
irom  a  small  and  too  exclusive  selection 
of  cases  ;*  on  the  latter  point  some  mis- 
conception is  possible.  Considered  etio- 
logkally,  we  want  to  know  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  the  particular  cause  to 
(vhich  Mr.  Brown  refers  had  been  in  ope- 
ration, but  upon  this  point  we  are  not 
furnished  with  any  evidence  whatever, 
inasmuch  as  in  all  the  cases  he  records 
not  only  was  irritation  of  the  pudendal 
nerves  believed  to  exist,  but  a  certain  kind 
of  operation  was  performed.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  pushing  much  too  far  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Brown's  little 
book,  to  assert  that  his  opinion  is  that 
aery  case  of  Epilepsy  is  produced  in  the 
manner    described.     What  we  want  to 


'  See  Author,  on  Epilepsy,  p.  332. 
'  Loc.  ant.  cit.  p.  16. 

•  On  Certain  Forma  of  Insanity,  EDilepsy, 
Catalepsy,  and  Hysteria  in  Females 

*  See  Treatment,  p.  781. 


know  is  the  number  of  cases  of  Epilepsy 
in  which  Mr.  Brown  entertained  no  sucn 
suspicion,  and,  still  further,  the  number 
of  cases  in  which,  having  entertained  it 
and  acted  upon  it,  the  result  was  unsatis- 
factory. As  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts  that  are  stated,  there  is  this  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  so  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand Mr.  Brown's  theory,  it  is  not  that 
in  such  cases  there  have  been  of  necessity 
immodest  wishes,  excessive  sensuality,  or 
irregular  practices,  but  that  there  has 
been  a  morbid  condition  of  irritability  of 
a  certain  nerve,  and  that  this  has  l)een 
taken  away  by  the  removal  of  the  peri- 
pheral termination  of  the  nerve.  Refer- 
ring for  future  consideration  the  question 
of  the  therapeutic  propriety  or  desirability 
of  the  operation  of  clitoridectomy,'  all 
that  is  necessary  to  say  now  is  that — in 
the  absence  of  any  dennite  statement  of 
Mr.  Brown  upon  tne  question  of  propor- 
tion as  described  above — my  own  expe- 
rience would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
cause  he  refers  to  is  of  very  rare  and  very 
exceptional  occurrence. 

In  another  work'  I  took  some  pains  to 
show  how  extremely  rare  it  was  to  meet 
with  a  case  of  Epilepsy  in  which  no 
causative  conditions  could  be  discovered. 
Although  in  one  person  we  might  find  no 
predisposing  cause,  and  in  another  no  eX' 
citing  cause,  in  only  one-eighth  of  the 
cases  was  there  an  absence  of  both.  In 
seven-eighths,  either  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  causative  conditions  of  disturbance 
were  present  and  were  recognized. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  of  cases  of 
Epilepsy  in  which  the  causation  of  the 
disease  is  placed  beyond  explanation  by 
our  present  knowledge  of  pathology  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  we  meet  with  in 
many  other  chronic,  diseases,  and  is  far 
less  than  that  which  is  admitted  to  exist 
in  several.  There  is  some  mystery  in  the 
causation  of  almost  all  diseases ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
Epilepsy  than  in  that  of  many  others  with 
regard  to  which  we  think  ourselves  on 
easy  terms  with  the  science  of  pathology. 

3.  Symptoms. — It  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  those  which  occur  in,  and  con- 
stitute a  paroxysm  of  Epilepsy,  separately 
from  such  as  may  be  observed  during  the 
intervals  of  attack.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  describe,  first — 

The  Paroxysmal  Symptoms,  or  features 
of  the  attack.  In  most  characteristic  cases 
of  Epilepsy  there  is  an  entire  loss  of  con- 
sciousness in  conjunction  with  a  peculiar 
series  of  involuntary  muscular  move- 
ments ;  but,  on  the  one  side  of  these  typ- 
ical eases,  we  see  epileptics  in  whom  the 
loss  of  consciousness  is  alone  obvious, 

'  See  p.  781. 

»  Author,  on  Epilepsy,  p.  261 
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aad,  on  the  other,  individuals  exhibiting 
certain  higlUy  marked  spasmodic  phe- 
nomena, and  only  very  slight  or  even  im- 
perceptible obscuration  of  the  mind.  It 
18  necessary,  therefore,  to  classify  cases, 
in  order  to  render  description  possible, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  do  so  by  dividing 
them  into  four  Houps,  which  may  be  thus 
distinguished  :  First,  those  in  which  there 
is  loss  of  consciousness  without  evident 
sjtasm ;  second,  those  in  which  such  loss 
of  consciousness  is  accompanied  by  local 
spasmodic  movement ;  ttiird,  those  in 
which  it  is  attended  by  general  tonic  and 
clonic  convulsion,  following  a  particular 
order ;  and  fourth,  those  in  which  general 
or  partial  convulsion  occurs  without  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness.  The  first  and 
second  forms  may  be  termed  "epilepsia 
mitior,"  or  "le  petit  mal;"  the  third 
form  ''epilepsia  gravior,"  or  "le  haut 
mal;"  and  the  fourth  "epilepsia  abor- 
tiva,"  or  irregular  Epilepsy. 

(o)  EpiUpsM  Mitior,  (yr''Le  Petit  Mal," 
without  evident  Spasm. — All  that  occurs 
and  can  be  positively  attested  in  cases  of 
this  description  is  a  sudden,  temporary, 
but  absolute  arrest  of  both  perception  and 
volition.  The  individual  so  attacked 
loses  consciousness  for  two,  three,  or 
more  seconds ;  and  ma^  after  that  or  a 
longer  period  resimie  his  sentence  or  em- 
ployment perfectly  unaware  that  anything 
abnormal  nas  happened. 

Sometimes  there  is  slight  loss  of  bal- 
ance— the  patient,  if  standing  or  walking, 
leans  to  one  side,  or  staggers,  but,  docs 
not  &11 ;  sometimes  there  is  pallor  of  the 
countenance  followed  by  sliglit  flushing ; 
sometimes  the  latter  without  the  former ; 
sometimes  there  is  slight  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  an  absence  of  the  expression 
of  "  looking  at  anything ;"  sometimes  an 
irregularity  and  faltering  of  the  pulse; 
but  often,  as  I  can  testily  from  repeated 
observations,  there  is  not  any  one  of  the 
physical  changes  I  have  mentioned ;  the 
patient's  mind  becomes  a  blank  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  ob- 
served. 

These  seizures  are  often  regarded  as 
"feintings,"  and  are  described  by  pa- 
tients under  various  terms,  sucn  as 
"blanks,"  "forgets,"  "faints,"  "sensa- 
tions," "absences,"  "darknesses,"  &c. 
&c 

Occasionally  these  slight  attacks  are 
preceded  by  vertigo;  the  patient  thinks 
he  shall  fall,  and  so  lies  down  to  avoid 
doing  so:  sometimes  be  staggers  and 
grasps  an  object  for  support ;  out,  much 
more  commonly,  he  simply  ceases  to  per- 
form any  act  requiring  volition — he  stops 
speaking  or  writing;  but  the  automatic 
movements  of  standing  or  sitting,  and  the 
secondarily  automatic  movements  of  rid- 
ing, walking,  or  holding  an  object,  are 
maintained. 


Sometimes  the  attack  is  followed,  for  t 
few  seconds  or  for  a  longer  period,  by  an 
obscured  or  altered  state  of  intelligence ; 
the  patient  .speaks  in  reply  to  what  is 
asked  of  him,  but  in  half  an  hour  aftei^ 
wards  is  found  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
what  was  said  to  him  or  by  him.  In 
more  rare  cases  the  mind  is  dull,  or  alter- 
ed from  its  habitual  condition  for  a  period 
of  some  hours,  the  patient  being  low- 
spirited,  or  suspicious,  and  appfirently 
laboring  under  some  delusion  which  he 
afterwards  forgets.  In  this  condition  be 
may  be  listless ;  or  he  may  do  some  odd 
things  which  he  cannot  afterwards  ac- 
count for  or  even  recollect. 

(b)  Epilepsia  Wtior  tcith  evident  Spasm. 
— This  IS  more  common  than  the  preced- 
ing, which  it  resembles  exactly  so  far  as 
the  mental  condition  is  concerned.  The 
extent  and  locality  of  the  spasm  difer 
widely  in  different  cases,  and  also  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times.  There 
may  be  only  slight  strabismus,  or  draw- 
ing of  the  mouth,  partial  turning  of  the 
h^d  to  one  side,  or  some  movement  as  of 
swallowing  or  attempts  at  getting  some- 
thing from  the  moum ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  slight  momentary 
rigidity  of  the  whole  b<wy.  Sometim^ 
the  patient  fixes  his  chest  walls,  and  ap- 
pears to  "hold  his  breath ;  sometimes  Be 
does  some  curious  thing,  such  as  stoop 
down  to  peep  under  a  sofa,  lie  down  and 
pull  off  his  cravat,  jump  from  his  chair 
and  walk  quickly  half-way  across  a  room ; 
but  in  any  or  all  of  these  apparent  at- 
tempts to  do  something  he  is  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  loss  of  consciousness, 
which  is  often  absolute.  Occasionally 
peculiar  actions  are  performed  after  an 
attack  of  "  le  petit  mat ;"  but  it  has  never 
occurred  to  me  to  find  an  epileptic  who 
could  tell  me  why  he  did  these  things,  or 
who  could  even  remember  that  he  had 
done  them. 

As  to  the  locality  of  the  muscles  af- 
fected, it  would  appear  that  those  of  "ex- 
pression" and  of  respiration  are  by  far  the 
most  frequently  involved.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  either  "trachelis- 
mus,"'  or  "laryngismus,"  or  "phlebis- 
mus"  occurs  with  anything  like  such  fre- 
quency as  to  make  them  of  any  value  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  epileptic  pdrox- 
ysm :  although  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
former  may  exist  to  such  a  d(^;ree  as  to 
occasion  duskiness  of  the  fiice. 

The  spasm  in  "le  petit  mal"  is  never 
violent ;  and  it  is  only  of  short  duration. 
It  is  tonic  in  its  character,  and  painless  to 
the  patient,  and  the  vascular  changes 
which  may  be  observed  are  of  the  same 
variable  degree  and  kind  as  those  cnume- 

•  Marshall  Hall,  "Memoirs  on  the  Neck  u 
a  Medical  Region,"  1849. 
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rated  in  the  previous  section.  Patients 
sometimes  Iiave  warning  sensations  of 
ttiese  attacks,  and  I  have  known  more 
tlian  one  instance  in  wliich  tliere  was  a 
highly  marked  and  most  painful  "aura 
epileptica." ' 

The  most  common  combination  and  de- 
gree  of  symptoms  may  be  thus  described, 
— a  feeling  of  giddiness,  faiutness,  or  dis- 
comfort ;  slight  twisting  of  the  neck,  with 
anxious,  lachrymose  expression  of  the 
&ce,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  pallor  ; 
accompanied,  or  quickly  foUowed,  by  en- 
tire loss  of  consciousness,  which  lasts  for 
two  or  three  seconds;  the  patient  "be- 
coming himself  again"  after  making  a  few 
si°;hing  sounds,  but  feeling  faint  and  be- 
wildered, and  often  perspiring  freely. 

je)  Ej^lepsia  Oravior,  or  "Le  Head 
Jwi." — ^This,  the  ordinary  form  of  Epi- 
lepsy, is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
characterized  by  complete  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  a  peculiar  combination 
and  series  of  spasmodic  movements.  In 
very  rare  instances  we  have  the  latter 
element  without  the  former;  the  more 
common  and  much  larger  group  shall  be 
described  first,  and  it  will  oe  convenient 
to  enumerate  separately  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  those  of  the  attack,  and  the 
immediate  sequelte  or  after-symptoms. 

Premonitory  symptorra  are  sometimes 
absent  altogether;  in  certain  cases  they 
are  of  re^ar  occurrence,  being  in  the 
same  individual  invariable  in  character, 
while  in  another  set  of  cases  they  are 
sometimes  absent  and  sometimes  present, 
and  are  more  or  less  variable  in  their  fea- 
tures. Their  duration  mav  be  almost 
momentary,  it  may  extend  to  several 
minutes,  or,  but  very  rarely,  to  hours,  or 
even  days.  When  of  long  duration,  the 
prodromata  are  diminished  in  specialty 
and  in  intensity  ;  and  consist,  as  mr  as  I 
have  seen,  in  some  mental  change,  or  in 
some  alteration  of  the  general  appearance. 
Thus,  there  may  be  an  exaggeration  of 
ao^  habitual  condition  of  the  mind  or 
spirits;  the  patient  becoming,  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  depressed,  morose,  or  taci- 
turn ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lively,  irri- 
table, and  excited  I  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  an  undue  flow  of 
spirits,  and  an  emphatic  frivolity  and  ex- 
pression of  "feeliM  remarkably  well," 
have  almost  invariably  preceded  the  epi- 
leptic paroxysms.  Such  sensations  have 
occurred  in  those  patients  whose  attacks 
were  not  of  very  frequent  repetition.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  describe  those  changes 
in  general  appearance,  or  in  "the  looks" 
of  a  man,  which  friends  rea^nize  as  pre- 
monitory of  an  attack.  Generally,  I  be- 
lieve, they  depend  upon  an  alteration  in 
the  color  of  tne  skin,  and  some  want  of 

>  Infra. 
VOL.  1.— 49 


fineness  in  the  outline  of  the  features. 
The  face  becomes  less  red,  more  yellow, 
and  somewhat  duskv  in  tint,  and  there  is 
a  certain  pufflness  which,  without  altering 
in  kind,  diminishes  in  lorce  its  habitual 
expression.  It  is  said,  "  He  seems  quite 
himself,  but  he  does  not  look  so;  he  is 
sharp  enough,  but  looks  stupid ;  and  we 
know  that  an  attack  is  coming  on. "  There 
is  no  oedema,  but  there  is  a  partial  oblit- 
eration of  the  lines  which  make  up  "ex- 
pression." 

Those  symptoms  which  immediately  pre- 
cede the  seizures  are  widely  difierent  in 
character,  variability,  intensity,  and  dura- 
tion. They  may  occur  in  the  mind,  the 
sensations,  the  muscular  system,  or  the 
general  bodily  condition. 

The  mental  prodromata  are  of  many 
kinds:  in  some  cases  there  is  a  distinct 
idea,  never  spontaneously  presenting  itself 
at  any  other  period,  and  one  which  in  its 
character  and  bearing  is  perfectly  remem- 
bered afterwards  ;  while  in  others  there  is 
a  vague  notion,  recognized  to  be  the  warn- 
ing of  an  attack,  but  of  such  indistinct 
character  that  only  the  fact  of  having  en- 
tertained it  is  remembered.  One  gentle- 
man told  me  that  just  as  an  attack  was 
coming  on  he  always  thought,  "This  is 
what  I  had  foreseen,  I  Imew  it  would 
come  on  here,  I  ought  to  have  avoided  it 
by  remaining  away ;"  and  this,  although 
there  had  not  been  the  remotest  suspicion 
beforehand  that  an  attack  was  imminent, 
or  that  the  circumstances  about  to  be  en- 
tered upon  would  be  likely  to  induce  it. 
Much  more  common  is  a  vague  feeling  of 
fear,  which  is  horrible  enough,  but  hap- 
pily of  only  short  duration. 

Sensorial  changes  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  they  are  of  every  kind,  de- 
scription, and  indescribability.  By  fiir 
\he  most  common  is  a  "painiul  feeling," 
sometimes  said  to  be  "most  painful,"  or 
"horribly  painful  and  distressing,"  but 
which,  yet,  the  patient  says — when  mi- 
nutely questioned— is  not  "pain,"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  would 
seem  to  be  some  condition  of  sensation 
whi(!h  is  intensely  distressing,  but  which 
is  unlike  what  we  mean  by  smarting, 
burning,  aching,  &c.  &c.  Patients  some- 
times say  that  "it  is  in  the  head, "  and 
yet  it  is  not  "headache ;"  that  it  is  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  yet  it  is  not  "stomach- 
ache." In  some  cases  the  sensation  is 
always  in  either  the  head,  the  epigastrium, 
or  lower  thoracic  region,  the  lower  ab- 
dominal region,  or  the  limbs.  These  are 
stated  in  the  order  of  frequency,  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me.  In  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  however,  the  sensation — 
which  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  consist- 
ent for  them  to  know  that  an  attack  is 
coming — is  so  va^e  that  they  cannot 
assert  whether  it  is  in  the  head,  chest, 
abdomen,  or  limbs.    Sometimes  there  are 
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hallucinations  of  the  special  senses ;  one 
patient  told  metliat  he  always  heard  "an 
infernal  noise,  something  like  tluit  outside 
a  booth  at  a  country  fair ;"  another  that 
he  had  "a  vision  of  a  hideous  donkey." 
It  would  be  waste  of  space  to  enumerate 
further  these  prodromata. 

Premonitory  symptoms  may  occur  in 
the  form  of  tremor,  twitching,  tonic 
spasm,  or  co-ordinated  movemento,  such 
as  turning  round,  running  some  distance, 
&c. ;  or  they  may  appear  as  mrtial  paral- 
ysis of  one  or  more  hmbs.  The  latter  is 
stated  to  be  more  common  in  old  people.' 
The  term  epileptic  "aura"  has  been 
sometimes  used,  very  vaguely,  to  describe 
any  premonitory  symptom  of  which  the 
patient  could  give  an  account ;  but,  when 
more  strictly  limited  in  Its  meaning,  it 
has  been  used  to  express  a  sensation  of 
blowing,  or  of  something  analogous  there- 
to, which,  commencing  in  the  periphery, 
Eassed  upwards  to  the  head,  the  patient 
ecoming  insensible  when  it  had  reached 
this  point.  Passing  over  for  the  present 
the  pathological  interest  attaching  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  so-called  aura,  it  . 
may  be  now  stated  broadly  that  anything  '; 
characteristic  of  Epilepsy,  in  the  second/  i 
or  limited  sense  of  the  word  "aura,"  is 


rare,  but  that  when  such  premonitory 
symptom  does  occur,  it  varies  in  charac- 
ter in  difl'erent  individuals ;  in  one  class 
there  is  a  pain  in  the  limbs,  which  "runs 
up  them  towards  the  head ;"  in  another 
there  are  some  twitching  movements,  and 
"the  leg  draws  up,"  or  "the  arm  be- 
comes contracted  ;"  and  in  a  third  there 
is  some  vague  uneasiness  about  the  hypo- 
gastric or  epigastric  regions,  which  "  goes 
up  through  the  chest."  One  peculiarity 
attaching  to  these  symptoms  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  sometimes  be  re; 
moved,  and  the  attack  averted.  Pain 
may  be  stopped  by  rubbing,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  tne  hand,  or  of  a  ligature; 
contractions  mav  be  undone  by  forcible 
extension  of  the  limb  ;  and  the  uneasiness 
in  the  abdomen  may  be  removed  by  a 
cordial  draught.'  The  duration  of  the 
aura  is  very  variable,  viz.,  from  a  few 
seconds  to  several  minutes ;  sometimes  the 
feelings  "  come,  and  go  again,"  for  hours, 
being  arrested  manv  times  in  the  manners 
I  have  mentioned,  but  at  last,  as  the  pa- 
tients say,  "slipping  by,"  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  fit. 

There  are,  further,  premonitory  symp- 
toms in  the  vascular  system,  and  in  the 
secreting  organs,  such  as  alterations  in 
the  color  of  the  lace,  or  of  the  fingers,  a 
redness  or  duskiness  of  the  lips,  a  blue 
color  of  the  gums,  an  excessive  salivation, 

'  Tissot,  Traitfi  de  rfepilepaie;  (Envres, 
tome  vii.  p.  131. 

'  Seo  cases  recorded  by  Author,  op.  cit.  p. 
92. 


a  change  in  the  nature  of  secretions  ;'  but 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  such 
variable  character  that  the  mere  fact  of 
their  existence  is  all  that  need  be  stat^ 
here. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different 
classes  of  premonitory  symptoms,  so  &r 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  may  be 
represented  thus : — 

Mental  and  emotional     .  11-1  per  cent. 

Sensational 19  8       " 

Motorial        8-6       " 

Vascular  and  secretoty  .  3*7      "■ 

Prodromata  were  declared,  positively, 
to  be  absent  in  40*7  per  cent.,'  whereas 
information  was  "  doubtful"  in  regard  of 
16  per  cent.  The  most  common  precur- 
sory sensation  was  vertigo ;  there  was 
little  difference  to  be  observed  between 
the  relative  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to 
any  one  form  of  "  warning." 


Acttial  Symptoms  of  the  Attack. — For  the 
purposes  of  description  it  is  desirable  to 
divide  the  epileptic  paroxysms  into  three 
stages. 

'.$iia  the^rst  stage  of  the  attack  there  are 
the  following  phenomena,  which  occur- 
not  successively,  as  they  are  necessarily 
represented  in  writing,  but  siniulta^ 
neously,  or  with  only  slightly  varying 
order : — 

Loss  of  consciousness,  t.  e.  of  perception 
and  volition. 

Tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
throughout  the  body,  with  some  excess  of 
power  on  one  side,  or  in  one  direction. 

Impeded  or  arrested  respiration,  with 
or  without  a  crying  noise. 

Pallor,  redness,  or  duskiness  of  fiice ; 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  the  one 
succeeding  the  other  in  the  order  they  are 
mentioned. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 

Natural,  weak,  or  imperceptible  radial 
pulses,  with  throbbing  carotids  and  dis- 
tending veins. 

This  stage  lasts  from  two  or  three  to 
thirty  or  forty  seconds. 

The  loss  of  consciousness  is  usually 
sudden  and  complete ;  the  patient  &lls 
doAvn,  or  is,  as  it  were,  "  thrown  down" 
in  a  moment,  with  or  without  warning ; 
but  even  when  the  warning  occurs,  w 
that  he  may  change  his  position,  or  call 
attention  to  his  wants,  habitually  the 
passage  from  consciousness  to  uncon- 
sciousness is  abrupt,  and  the  loss  abso- 
lute. Sensation  is,  at  the  same  time,  in 
abeyance  ;  although  some  reflex  acts  may 
be  excited. 

•  Romberg,  Manual,  Syd.  Soo.  Transl.  vol. 
i.  p.  198. 

>  Messrs.  Leech  and  Fox  give  a  smaller 
proportion.     Op.  cit.  p.  218. 
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The  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  is  pecu- 
liar, and  it  may  precede  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. The  patient  usually  appears 
to  be  strainins  round  towards  one  side,  as 
if  striving  to  Took  over  and  l>ehind  one  of 
his  shoulders.  The  muscles  of  the  face 
and  front  of  the  neck  are  those  which 
most  firequently  mark  the  onset  of  the 
paroxysm.'  The  eyeballs,  the  head,  the 
arms,  and  the  trunk,  turn  and  twist 
round,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  I  have 
mentioned.  There  is  universal  strain, 
but  not  actual  equilibrium.  Everv  limi) 
is  rigid,  every  muscle  is  at  work;  but 
some  one  set  of  muscles  in  each  limb 
proves  slightly  stronger  than  its  opposing 
set ;  and  the  limbs  pass  slowly,  in  a  sti^ 
fened  manner,  and  sometimes  with  slight 
jerking  movements,  from  the  positions 
that  they  occupied  before  the  attack  com- 
menced. The  head,  neck,  and  trunk 
share  in  a  similar  movement,  and  its 
direction  is  usually  uniform  in  the  indi- 
vidual epileptic. 

Respiration  is  arrested,  the  patient  ap- 
pearing just  like  a  man  forcibly  "  holding 
his  breath ;"  and  in  nearly  half  of  the  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  stoppage  of  the  breathing  has 
been  so  complete  that  no  sound  whatever 
has  escaped  from  the  mouth.  In  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  the  respiration  pro- 
ceeds without  actual  interruption,  but  its 
movements  are  diminished  in  force ; 
whereas  in  a  very  small  number  there  is 
no  change  whatever. 

In  an  uncertain  proportion  of  cases 
there  is  the  "epileptic  crv,"  a  peculiar 
and  hideous  sound,  of  which  there  are 
two  distinct  varieties.  Some  individuals 
utter  a  yell  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  attack,  and  just  before  there  is  the 
peculiar  holding  of  the  breath  I  have  de- 
scribed. Others  do  not  "cry,"  but  emit 
a  groaning  sound,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
squeezed  out  of  them  by  the  quasi-tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  regard  of  respiratory 
movement,  a  condition  analogous  to  that 
observed  in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  viz.,  that 
of  strain,  but  of  imperfect  equilihrium. 
As  in  the  limbs  there  is  a  stiffened  move- 
ment, from  the  &ct  tliat  one  set  of  mus- 
cles overcomes  its  opponents,  so  in  the 
chest,  sometimes  a  slow  expiration,  some- 
times an  inspiration  is  performed,  and 
with  either  of  these  there  may  be  a  groan- 
ing sound.  Usually  there  is  but  one 
sound — either  a  yell  or  a  smothered  groan; 
there  is  no  repetition  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.* 

'  In  twenty-four  of  forty-two  cases.  Leech 
and  Fox,  op.  cit.  p.  222. 

'  I  state  this  as  the  resalt  of  special  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  as  in  a  singular  case,  oc- 
curring many  years  ago,  the  question  of  the 
possible  number  of  "cries"  an  epileptic 
might  make  assumed  some  importance  in  a 
medioo-legal  inqniry. 


I  Pallor  of  the  face  is  observed  immedi- 
ately before,  and  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
I  attack  in  many ;  it  is  not  present  in  all ; 
I  and  it  occurs  more  certainly  and  more 
'  notably  in  females  than  in  males.  In  other 
instances  the  face  remains  absolutely  un- 
changed in  regard  of  color,  whereas  in  a 
larger  number  there  is  sufl'usion  of  a  florid 
dull  red,  or  dusky  hue.  Messrs.  Leech 
and  Fox  found  pallor  to  exist  in  only  38 
per  cent,  of  their  cases,  whereas  duskiness 
was  "  very  marked  and  present  all  through 
the  fit"  in  53  per  cent.' 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs,  and,  so 
fitras  I  have  seen,  invariably,  at  the  onset 
of  the  attack.  In  one  case,  however,  I 
witnessed  a  momentary  contraction  before 
dilatation  commenced. 

The  pulse,  as  felt  at  the  wrist,  is  usually 
small,  and  is  sometimes  quite  impercepti- 
ble ;  but  in  several  cases  that  I  have  ob- 
served there  has  been  no  change  whatever 
in  either  the  force  or  rapidity  of  its  l>eat8. 
When  it  has  been  imperceptihle,  there  has 
been  highly  marked  tonic  spasm  of  the 
limbs ;  ana  often  at  the  same  time  the 
heart  may  be  seen,  felt,  and  heard  to  be 
acting,  and  that  even  forcibly,  and  there 
is  obvious  throbbing  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  attack  there 
are  the  following  symptoms : — 

Persistent  unconsciousness. 

Clonic  convulsion. 

Laborious  breathing,  with  gurgling, 
foaming,  and  the  like. 

Darkness  of  face,  and  body  generally, 
with  cold  and  often  profuse  sweating. 

Oscillation  of  the  pupils. 

Throbbing,  labored  pulse,  and  palpita- 
tion of  heart. 

This  second  stage  may  last  from  a  few 
seconds  to  five  or  ten  minutes,  its  features 
gradually  passing  into  those  of  the  third 
stage.  The  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  stage  is  abrupt,  and  is  determined 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  "  letting  go" 
of  the  breath  which  had  been  "held"  oe- 
fore. 

Clonic  spasms  are,  more  or  less,  uni- 
versal ;  often  they  begin  in  the  extremi- 
ties, and  are  more  highly  marked  on  one 
side  of  the  body  than  on  the  other.  The 
jaws  are  champed  together,  the  tongue  is 
bitten,  the  limbs  are  thrown  about,  the 
bladder,  rectum,  and  vesiculse  seminalcs 
may  be  evacuated  ;  there  are  rumbling 
noises  in  the  intestines,  hiccup,  and  vomit- 
ing. The  eyeballs  are  rolled  outwards, 
and  in  every  direction  but  that  which  is 
natural,  and  the  aspect  is  as  hideous  as 
can  be  conceived. 

Respiration  is  violently  and  convulsively 
performed ;  the  diaphragm  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls ;  the  chest 
heaves ;  the  alte  nasi  are  forcibly  dilated  ; 


^^ 


-7 


<  Op.  cit.  p.  224. 
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and  the  patient  is  in  the  condition  of  one 
wlio  Ims  made  a  most  violent  effort,  and 
is  now  "  out  of  breatli. "  Mucus  is  tieard 
rattling  in  the  tracliea,  and  is  often  blown 
out  of  tlie  moutti,  bloody  from  the  bitten 
tongue  or  ctieek.  There  is  obviously 
great  excess  of  secretion,  and  much  of  the 
distress  of  the  sufferer  appeal's  due  to  his 
want  of  power  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Duskiness  or  lividity  of  the  surface  ap- 
pears to  increase,  and  it  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum just  as  the  clonic  spasms  begin  to 
almte  in  their  severity,  and  the  second 
stage  passes  into  the  third.  The  sweating 
is  often  excessive,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  observed  to  liave  a  peculiarly  fetid 
odor. 

The  pupils  vary  from  contraction  to 
dilatation,  and  back  again,  not,  however, 
becoming  so  widely  dilated  as  they  were 
at  the  onset  of  the  seizure  ;  and  they  are, 
to  some  extent,  influenced  by  exposure  to 
light. 

The  veins  are  greatly  distended,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  throat ;  the  heart  beats 
tumultuously ;  friends  of  patients  say, 
"  It  seems  as  if  it  would  beat  through  the 
chest ; "  the  carotids  throb^  and  the  ar- 
terial pulsation  everywhere  is  violent,  and 
the  vessels  are  full. 

In  the  third  stage,  there  are  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  second,  out  of  which 
it  is  ^dually  developed, — that  which 
marks  its  arrival  being  the  partial  return 
of  sensation,  consciousness,  and  voluntary 
power. 

The  movements  now  witnessed  are  not 
wholly  meaningless;  the  patient  makes 
an  attempt  to  eminge  his  position,  or  to  do 
something,  his  efforts  often,  however,  be- 
ing frustrated  by  some  violent  spasm  ;  he 
"looks"  at  those  around  him,  with  a  be- 
wildered, suspicious,  or  sad  expression ; 
still  there  is  "expression  ;"  and  he  may 
make  some  attempt  to  speak ;  the  respira- 
tion becomes  less  unruly,  he  can  clear  his 
throat ;  the  pupils  are  contracted,  but  be 
can  see;  the  conjunctiva  are  injected, 
and  there  are  oft«n  petechia  on  the  fore- 
head, the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  and  in 
the  eyelids ;  tne  pulse  is  variable ;  there 
is  a  jaded,  exhausted  state,  and  the  pa- 
tient seems  tired  and  disposed  to  sleep. 

Tills  third  stage  may  last  from  a  few 
seconds  to  ten  minutes,  when  the  "  after- 
stage^'  of  stupor  sets  in.  Often  there  is 
a  confused  mental  condition,  with  occa- 
sional involuntary  movements,  lasting  for 
several  hours  :  often  the  patient  recovers 
rapidly,  and  goes  on  with  what  he  was 
doing  before  the  fittack  occurred.  There 
is,  indeed,  almost  every  degree  of  severity 
in  the  seizure  ;  sometimes  all  the  symp- 
toms. I  have  mentioned  being  passed 
through  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  it  takes 
to  describe  them  ;  sometimes  each  stage 
being  prolonged,  and  the  patient  passing 
gradually  into  a  condition  of  stupor,  from 


which  he  awakes,  even  after  many  honn, 
jaded  and  "  beaten,"  and  from  which  it 
takes  several  days  for  him  to  recover. 

Vomiting  often  follows  the  attacks  in 
many  individuals ;  in  some  it  is  a  constant 
sequence.  Large  quantities  of  pale  urine 
are  secreted  in  the  majority  of  cases; 
both  the  urinary  water  and  the  amount 
of  urea  are  increased;  and  deposits  of 
uric  acid  and  of  urates  may  be  discovered. 
I  have,  however,  failed  to  find  either 
sugar  or  albumen  in  the  urine  of  those 
epfleptics  who  were  not  affected  by  either 
dial)etes  or  Bright's  disease. 

The  after-gymptoms  of  an  epileptic  pa- 
roxysm vary  widely  in  character,  seventy, 
and  duration.    There  is  usually  lassitude 
and  stupor,  with  headache.    It  is  difficult 
to  rouse  the  patient,  and,  if  awaked,  he 
is  often  peevish  and  irritable,  and  some- 
times suspicious.     The  sleep  is  usually 
tranquil,  but  occasionally  disturbed,  as  if 
by  dreams.     There  is  commonly  stertor. 
coming  and  going,  guttural  in  tone,  ana 
unlike  the  noise  made  bv  mucus,  rattling 
in  the  trachea,  during  the  second  stage. 
!  The  muscular  condition  is  that  of  relaur 
I  tion,  occasionally  interrupted,  for  a  mo- 
,  ment,  by  clonic  spasm  or  fibrillar  contrac- 
I  tion.    This  stupor  may  last,  if  the  attad 
'  has  occurred  in  the  evening,  throu^iont 
'  the  night,  passing  insensibly  into  ordinaiy 
I  sleep.    But  when  the  seizure  has  taken 

Cie  in  the  daytime,  its  average  duration 
been  one  hour.  It  has  not  appeared 
to  me  to  bear  any  constant  relation  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack  as  measured  by  the 
violence  of  convulsion.  It  is  often  absent 
in  lunatics  who  are  subject  to  Epilepsy ;' 
but  Messrs.  Leech  and  Fox  show  that 
there  is  some  relation  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  interparoxysmal  and  the  post- 
paroxysmal mental  state.  When  the 
post-paroxysmal  symptoms  are  absent  or 
slight,  38  •7  per  cent,  are  in  the  first  men- 
tal class  ;  whilst  of  those  in  whom  these 
symptoms  are  sUght,  only  18-1  per  cent 
are  free  from  interparoxysmal  mental 
change.' 

M.  Voisin  states  that  epileptic  fits  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  sphygmographic 
tracings  or  the  pulse,  whidi  fiist  for 
several  hours  after  the  attacks,  viz.  as- 
cending lines  of  great  height  and  well- 
marked  dicrotism.* 

{d)  Epilepsia  Ahortiva,  or  EpOepm 
Ctravior  mthout  complete  logs  of  Conadova- 
ness. — It  is  for  the  sake  of  practical  con- 
venience, rather  than  because  it  is  strictly 
speaking  pathologically  correct,  that  the 

'  Dr.  Bocknill,  Asylum  Journal,  for  Octo- 
ber, 1856. 

•  Op.  oit.  p.  229. 

*  Ann.  d'HygiJne,  xxix.  p.  358,  qnot«d  in 
Syd.  Soo.  Biennial  Retrospect,  1867-8,  p. 
471. 
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class  of  cases  now  to  be  described  are 
mentioned  in  tliis  place.  Names^  as  em- 
ployed in  the  science  of  medicine,  are 
useful  modes  of  recognition,  and  not  ex- 
haustive descriptions  of  the  maladies  they 
denote.  We  must  give  names  to  the  dis- 
eases we  describe  ;  we  must  detlne  what 
we  denote  by  the  names  we  use  ;  yet,  in 
so  doiug,  we  draw,  besides  the  necessary, 
some  artificial  lines ;  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally the  least  of  many  evils  to  overstep 
them. 

The  attacks  to  be  described  are  almost 
excluded  by  our  definition  of  Epilepsy, 
yet  they  so  closely  resemble  that  disease 
m  all  their  own  features,  that  they  find  a 
more  fitting  place  in  this  portion  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine  than  they  could  find 
elsewhere.  They  are  closely  related  pa- 
thologically, and  we  find  in  their  position 
here  an  example  of  the  general  principle 
of  terminology  employed  in  this  work, 
and  no  departure  m>m*  its  spirit. 

Abortive  attacks  of  Epilepsy  have  been 
descrit)ed  by  Dr.  Prichard  (Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  p.  91) ; 
M.  Doussin  Dubreuil  (De  I'Epilepsie  en 
g6n6ral,  p.  16) ;  Schr.  van  der  Kolk  (Pa- 
thology of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  Syd. 
Soc.  TransL,  p.  211) ;  Maisonneuve  (Rc- 
cherches  et  Observations  sur  I'Epilepsie, 
p.  22) ;  Dr.  Radcliflfe  (Epilepsy  and  other  i 
Convulsive  Affections,  p.  164) ;  Heroin 
(Du  Pronostic  et  du  Traitement  de  I'Epi- 
lepsie, p.  429) ;  Messrs.  Leech  and  Fox 
Sop.  cit.  226) ;  and  M.  Brown-Se<^uard  has 
letailed  the  occurrence  of  similar  phe- 
nomena in  animals  fJournal  de  Physiolo- 
gic, tome  i.  p.  474).  Several  cases  of 
seizures  of  an  abortive  character  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation  ;  and 
what  is  to  be  said  about  them  will  occupy 
but  little  space.  There  has  been  sudden 
tonic  spasm  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest, 
accompanied  by  arrest  of  respiration,  and 
followed  by  clonic  convulsion,  having  the 
general  form  of  an  ordinary  epileptic  pa- 
roxysm ;  and  yet  there  has  been  either  no 
interference  with  consciousness,  or  only 
such  slight  obscuration  as  to  be  at  first 
completely  denied  by  the  patient  Such 
paroxysms  may  occur,  at  intervals,  for 
many  years  ;  they  may  take  place  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  ordinary  epileptic  at- 
tacks; or  they  may  exist  in  connection 
with  other  signs  of  disease  in  the  nervous 


(o)  Mental  Condition  of  Epileptka. — A 
prevalent  belief  is  that  some  form  or  de- 
gree of  mental  deterioration  is  necessarily 
associated  with  Epilepsy.  The  result  of 
inquiry  upon  this  point  is  to  show  that/  \/ 
there  is  no  such  "necessary"  relation.)'^ 
The  general  belief  is,  however,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  strong  impression 
which  some  notable  cases  of  mental  failure 
have  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
witnessed  and  recorded  them,  —  such 
strong  impression  being  followed  by  an 
undue  inference, — and  partly  by  the  fact 
titat  the  words  Epilepsy  and  Epileptic 
have  been  made  to  include  every  form  of 
disease  of  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  other 
organs,  and  also  every  variety  of  that 
multiform  derangement  which  we  call 
"  insanity  of  mind"  which  misht  be  as- 
sociated with  fits.  It  is  desirable,  a^aiu, 
to  assert  tliat  this  article  refers  only  to 
such  cases  as  constitute  Epilep.sy  proper ; 
and  that  the  statistics  upon  which  my  re- 
sults are  based,  (»n  only  with  a  double 
injustice  be  compared  with  those  deriv- 
able trom  lunatic  asylums.  A  patient 
may  be  epileptic  and  a  lunatic :  he  may 
be  epileptic  and  asthmatic ;  but  there  are 
some  epileptics  whose  minds  are  as  healthy 
as  their  lungs :  and,  so  far  as  the  natural 
history  of  Epilepsy  generally  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  derive  it  fiH>m  compli- 
cated cases. 

The  mode  in  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  answer  the  question, — what  is  the  ac- 
tual mental  condition  of  epileptics  during 
the  intervals  of  their  attacks  ? — has  been 
the  following.  I  have  divided  epileptics 
into  four  classes :  in  the  first  there  are 
placed  those  in  whom,  neither  by  the  pa- 
tients themselves,  by  their  friends,  nor  by 
myself,  could  there  be  detected  any  devi- 
ation from  mental  health;  such  individuals 
had  "nothing  the  matter  with  them," 
but  exhibited  for  their  station  in  life  and 
educational  advantages  the  full  average 
amount  of  intellectual  vigor  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  second  class  consists  of  those 
who  presented  that  slight  defect  of  mem- 
ory which  is  limited  to  the  occurrence  of 
recent  and  trifling  events,  the  memory  for 
those  long  since  past  being  intact ;  and 
in  those  who  formed  this  group,  such  im- 
pairment of  memory  was  the  only  depart- 
ure fVom  mental  health.  In  the  third 
class .  are  those  cases  which  present,  in 
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mind,  often  idle,  stupid,  and  indifferent, 
aud  suiuetimes  aliuoet  or  completely  de- 
mented. 

Having  determined  upon  this  principle 
of  arrangement,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  answer  many  questions  of  interest  with 
regard  to  epileptics,  and  to  state  the  an- 
swers to  such  questions  in  numerical 
terms.  This  I  nave  done  in  another 
work;'  and  all  that  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  do  now  is  to  give  some  of  these  results, 
— and  with  them  others  based  upon  a 
wider  range  of  facts, — without  burdening 
the  reader  with  a  number  of  statistical 
details. 

In  rather  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
cases  which  I  have  examined  tliere  has 
been  perfect  (t.  e.  average)  mental  integ- 
rity ;  in  a  little  less  than  two-thirds,  there 
has  )>een  some  intellectual  deterioration, 
but  this  has  existed  to  a  high  degree  in 
only  a  very  small  proportion.  Women  have 
been  found  to  suiter  more  firequently  and 
more  severely  than  men ;  and  the  com- 
monest form  of  failure  is  that  of  defective 
memory ;  this  faculty  being  diminished, 
especially  in  regard  to  recent  and  trifling 
events. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  know  the  con- 
ditions which  determine  mental  failure  in 
the  epileptic,  and  thus  to  avoid  certain 
errors  which  are  prevalent  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  results  of  inquiry  upon  this 
point  may  be  stated  in  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

Hereditary  taint  is  without  influence. 

The  age  at  which  Epilepsy  commences 
exerts  a  certain  amount  of  influence,  and 
to  this  effect — that  the  disease  when  ap- 
ptearing  late  in  life  is  more  commonly 
associated  with  mental  failure  than  it  is 
under  the  opposite  condition ;  and  that 
the  chances  of  mental  failure  are  less 
when  the  attacks  commence  before  the 
arrival  at  puberty  than  they  are  when 
Epilepsy  is  develojied  after  that  epoch. 
This  statement  is  supported  by  the  fur- 
ther statistics  of  Messrs.  Leech  and  Fox.' 
Late  rather  than  early  Epilepsy  is  a  pre- 
disponent  to  intellei  tual  failure,  and  this 
whether  we  divide  the  cases  at  the  tenth, 
sixteenth,  or  twentieth  years,  and  whether  i 
we  consider  the  two  sexes  together,  or 
each  sex  separately. 

The  duration  of  Epilepsy  i8,per«e,  with- 
out influence  upon  the  mental  condition 
of  the  epileptic. 

The  amount  of  mental  deterioration  is 
not  in  direct  proportion — but  in  inverse 
ratio — to  that  of  muscular  disturbance,  as 
shown  by  the  presence  of  tremor,  or  spasm, 


would  be  expected,  such  relation  is  more 
usual  than  the  coexistence  of  marked 
failure  or  integrity  in  both  directions. 

The  number  of  attacks  does  not  deter- 
mine either  the  degree  or  the  existence  of 
intellectual  change. 

Frequency  of  recurrence  of  the  seizures 
is,  however,  associated  with  mental 
change ;  but  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
that  it  is  not  the  sole  condition  of  such 
result,  and  that  it  is  not  even  a  necessary 
condition. 

The  severity  of  the  convulsive  parox- 
ysm is  without  apparent  influence,  when 
such  severity  is  judged  of  by  the  duration 
of  subsequent  coma.  The  form  of  the 
attack  appears,  howeverj  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable mflucnce.  Neither  seizures  of 
"le  haut  mal,"  nor  those  of  "le  petit 
mal,"  necessarily  induce  the  change  of 
which  we  are  speaking ;  but  the  mental 
deterioration  of  epileptics  is  much  more 
clearly  associated  with  the  minor  than 
with  the  severer  seizures. 

The  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  viz., 
its  existence  in  the  psychical  or  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  life,  appears  to  be  without 
influence  in  the  determination  of  mental 
change. 

(6)  Sensorial  Condition  of  EpHepUcs. — 
Headache  and  vertigo  are  the  two  forms 
of  disturbance  the  most  frequently  com- 
plained of  by  epileptics.  They  exist,  how- 
ever, to  a  high  degree  in  only  a  small 
number  of  the  cases ;  and,  when  thev  do 
exist,  have  no  special  character  which 
renders  them  of  value  in  either  diagnosis 
or  prognosis.  Headache  is  more  frequent 
in  females  than  males.  The  vertigo  of 
epileptics  is  commonly  of  such  kind  that 
the  patient  rarely  imagines  that  surround- 
ing objects  are  in  motion,  but  rather  that 
he  is,  nimsclf,  moving  or  turning  round  ; 
he  feels  as  if  he  were  doing  so,  aud  is  un- 
steady in  standing,  or  in  his  attempts  to 
walk. 

The  pupils  are  more  commonly  beyond 
than  below  the  average  size ;  the  special 
senses  exhibit  neither  constant,  preva- 
lent, nor  characteristic  change. 

(c)  Condition  of  the  Motxmal  System  in, 
Ejmeptics, — Some  patients  exhibit  a  trem- 
ulous state  of  the  muscles  j  some,  either 
with  or  without  tremor,  are  affected  by 
clonic  spasm ;  others  present  tonic  spasm, 
or  cramp;  whereas  many  are  quite  free 
from  either  of  these  forms  of  altered  mo- 
tility. In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is 
some  kind  of  disturbance;  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  this  majority  the 
amount  of  such  disturbance  is  slight. 
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denial  is  incorrect.  The  amount  of  clonic 
spasm  may-  be,  therefore,  very  slight :  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  bie  very  consider- 
able, assuming  one  or  both  of  two  general 
forms.  There  may  be,  more  or  less  con- 
stant and  considerable,  choreiform  move- 
ment ;  and  this  may  be  observed  not  only 
when  the  patient  is  awake,  but  when  he 
is  asleep,  and  often  with  exaggerated 
force  in  the  latter  condition.  There  may 
be  violent  spasmodic  shakings  of  the 
limbs  or  of  the  trunk ;  occurring  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  but  exhibiting  an  especial 
frequency  of  occurrence  just  as  the  pa- 
tient fells  asleep.  Such  jactitationa  have 
proved  excessively  annoying  in  several 
cases,  and  have  been  so  troublesome  as 
to  entail  much  ulterior  distress  from  the 
loss  of  sleep  that  thev  have  occasioned. 
Sometimes  the  jerk  of  muscles  is  so  sud- 
den and  so  violent  that  the  patient  is 
thrown  out  of  bed ;  or,  if  standing,  is 
thrown  down. 

Cramp,  or  tonic  contraction,  is  com- 
pamtively  rare,  and  has  apparently  only 
an  accidental  relation  to  the  disease. 
Messrs.  Leech  and  Fox  found  it  more  fre- 
qaent  in  occurrence  than  I  have  done  (op. 
dt  p.  216). 

(d)  Condition  of  the  Oeneral  Health. — 
There  are  no  clianges  in  the  ''general 
health"  of  epileptics  to  be  observed  with 
snch  sufiScient  frequency  or  specialty  that 
they  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  disease. 
Epilepsy  may  exist  in  every  condition  of 
the  general  health ;  but  among  those  who 
have  been  primarily  poor,  or  who  have 
become  so  owing  to  their  disease,  a  low 
state  of  vitality  is  encountered.  A  simi- 
larly depraved  condition  may  be  found 
where  the  circumstances  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  but  such  state  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  present.  Epileptics  may  be 
found  in  robust  as  well  as  in  feeble 
health ;  but  it  is  important  to  know  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  condition. 

Patients  have  been  examined  by  myself 
in  regard  to  their  nutrition,  temperature, 
and  strength,  and  the  general  results  of 
such  inquiry  are  those  stated  above.  But, 
further,  cases  have  been  divided  into  four 
^ups,  viz. :  into,  Ist,  those  exhibiting, 
in  every  particular,  good  health ;  the 
limbs  being  well  nourished,  of  normal 
temperature,  and  of  natural  strength  ; — 
individuals  capable  of  enduring  both  ex- 
posure and  fatigue,  as  well  as  any  others 
of  their  i^e,  sex,  and  social  condition ; 
2d,  those  in  whom  some  failure  in  one  of 
the  above  particulars  was  noted  ;  3d, 
those  in  whom  a  double  deterioration  was 
observed  ;  and  4th,  those  in  whom  there 
was  deficiency  in  all  three  particulars. 
The  result  of  such  inquiry  has  been  to 
show  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases 
belonged  to  the  first  group;  less  than  oue- 


tliird  to  the  second  ;  less  than  one-tenth 
to  the  third ;  and  little  more  than  one- 
hundredth  to  the  fourth.  The  most  fre- 
quent change  has  been  defective  tem- 
perature; tue  least  frequent,  impaired 
nutrition.  The  pulse  has  exhibited  no 
constant  feature,  either  in  frequency, 
force,  or  fulness. 

There  is,  according  to  my  experience, 
an  entire  absence  or  any  specific  change 
in  epileptics,  so  far  as  regai-ds  their  func- 
tions of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation, 
and  secretion. 

If,  as  the  result  of  this  mode  of  inquiry, 
we  regard  epileptics  as  a  whole,  and  put 
together  all  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained,  we  come  to  this  important  con- 
clusion, that  in  a  certain  number  (12  per 
cent.)  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing, abnormal  to  be  discovered  during 
the  intervals  of  attack ;  that  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  some  failure  may 
be  observed  either  in  mind,  motility,  or 
general  health ;  and  that  in  less  than 
one-third  there  is  marked  alteration. 

It  is  then  obvious  that  Epilepsy  is  a 
disease  characterized  only  by  its  paroxys- 
mal symptoms,  and  having,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  no  special  features  by 
which  it  may  be  recognized  during  the 
intervals  of  attack. 

4.  Belatioks  between  the  Symp- 
toms OF  Epilepsy. — (a)  Forms  of  Attack. 
— The  severer  seizure,  Epilepsia  gravior, 
is  nearly  twice  as  common  as  the  milder, 
Epilepsia  mitior ;  and  the  former  is  much 
more  frequently  found  by  itself  than  is 
the  latter.  Hereditary  taint  seems  to 
exert  an  influence  in  predisposing  to  the 
severer  form  of  attack.  The  muder  at- 
tacks, however,  do  not  appear  to  take  the 
place  of  the  more  severe,  out  to  be  found 
with  especial  frequency  in  those  cases 
which  exhibit  a  rapid  recurrence  of  the 
latter,  i.  e.  of  Epilepsia  gravior.  The 
form  of  atta<ik  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
termined solely,  or  even  notably,  by  the 
age  at  which  the  disease  commences ; 
but  when  Epilepsy  is  developed  early  in 
life,  there  is  an  increased  proclivity  to 
the  attack  in  its  milder  form.  Duration 
of  the  malady  does  not  determine  its  form 
of  seizure. 

(6)  Frequency  of  Attacl-s.—ln  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  cases  that  I  have  examined 
the  seizures  have  exhibited  a  mode  of  re- 
currence which  has  been  termed  "  serial;" 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  patients  suffer 
from  two,  three,  or  more  attacks  in  one 
day,  and  then  pass  through  a  period  of 
freedom  lasting  from  one  to  several  weeks; 
and  this  mode  of  recurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex. 
The  series,  groups,  or,  as  they  are  often 
termed,  "bouts"  of  the  fits,  usually  oc- 
cupy one  day  only,  and  they  are  oft«n 
limited  to  a  period  of  twelve  hours. 
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It  is  rare,  very  rare,  to  find  an  accurate 
periodicity  in  fipilepsy  ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly common  to  observe  that  the  recur- 
rence of  attacks  has  some  kind  of  relation 
to  time,  as  marked  by  its  natural  division 
into  days,  and  periods  of  seven  days,  or 
multiples  of  seven  days.  Thus  a  large 
number  of  epileptics  have  their  seizures 
every  day,  every  two  weeks,  three  weeks, 
and  four  weeks;  while  only  a  much  smaller 
number  Buffer  at  such  irregular  intervals 
as  cannot  be  thus  expressed.  An  almost 
identical  number  of  patients  state  that 
they  have  attacks  at  each  of  the  periods 
mentioned  ;  not  meaning  by  that  to  sa^ 
that  there  was  always  either  perfect  peri- 
odicity, or  recurrence  "to  the  day,"  but 
that,  as  a  rule,  every  fortnight,  three 
weeks,  month,  or  day,  there  had  been  an 
attack. 

There  are  four  times  as  many  epileptics 
who  suffer  from  their  seizures  more  fre- 
quently than  once  a  month  than  there  are 
of  those  whose  attacks  recur  at  longer  in- 
tervals. The  return  of  attacks  at  monthly 
periods  is  rather  more  common  in  the  male 
sex  than  in  the  female;  and  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  the  seizures  limited  to  the  time  of 
the  menstrual  discharge.  It  is  frequently 
noticed  that  they  are  more  common  during 
menstruation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  women  whose  attacks  recur  at 
monthly  intervals,  exhibit  no  marked 
proclivity  to  their  recurrence  while  the 
cataraenia  are  present.  A  high  rate  of 
frequency  is  more  common  among  women 
than  among  men. 

The  number  of  attacks  in  a  given  time 
ranges  between  very  wide  limits— from 
two  to  two  thousand  in  a  year ;  but  half 
the  cases  are  found  to  have  a  rate  of  recur- 
rence ranging  from  one  attack  in  fourteen 
to  one  in  thirty  days. 

Great  frequency  of  attack  is  not  con- 
stantly associated  with  signs  of  motor  dis- 
turbance, such  as  tremor,  clonic  spasm, 
and  the  like. 

Again,  a  high  rate  of  frequency  is  not 
determined  by  an  enfeebled  state  of  the 
bodily  health ;  but,  oh  the  contraryj  is 
observed  in  those  whose  general  physical 
condition  is  up  to  the  standard  of  health, 
whereas  a  low  rate  of  fl«quency  is  found 
in  those  whose  organic  powers  have  under- 
gone marked  deterioration. 

An  early  commencement  of  Epilepsy  is 
commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  associated 
with  a  high  rate  of  frequency  in  the  at- 
tacks. As  the  disease  con  tinucs  it  exhibits 
a  tendency  to  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
its  paroxysms ;  but  duration  is  not  the 
sole  condition  determining.this  result. 

(c)  Morbid  Motorial  Phennmena  are  not 
found  exclusively  in  those  who  exhibit  an 
impaired  state  of  the  general  health,  but 
the  one  kind  of  derangement — marked  by 
tremor,  or  clonic  spasm — is  commonly 
found  in  combination  with  the  other,  viz. 


diminution  of  temperature,  or  natrition, 
or  strength. 

The  prolongation  of  Epilepsj  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  impairment  of 
the  physical  condition  ;  but  a  high  degree 
of  the  latter  is  often  found  in  conjuuctioo 
with  a  protracted  duration  of  the  disease. 

(d)  Cvniiequences  of  Epilepsy. —  If  Epi- 
lepsy were  found  to  entail,  of  necessity, 
any  definite  changes  in  the  health  of  its 
subject,  in  regard  of  either  mind,  motility, 
or  general  condition,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  such  changes  bore  a  definite  and 
direct  relation  to  the  time  during  which 
the  disease  had  existed.  On  this  point, 
however,  the  result  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion leads  to  the  conclusion  that  duration 
is,  per  se,  without  effect,  and  that  the  de- 
monstrable "consequences"  are  nil.^ 

6.  Complications  of  Eftlepst.— 
These  may  exist  in  any  or^n  of  the  body, 
but  they  have  no  such  dennite  character, 
except  when  they  are  presented  by  the 
nervous  system^  as  to  require  any  special 
comment  in  this  place.  The  most  iin> 
portant  is — 

Epileptic  Mania, — This  complication  oc- 
curs in  about  one-tenth  of  the  cases,  if  we 
reckon  all  those  degrees  of  such  disturb- 
ance as  may  warrant  the  application  of 
such  name.  Having  occurred  once  in  a 
particular  individual,  it  is  likely  to  appear 
again,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
several  attacks  have  followed  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  delirium  is  commonly  but  not  uni- 
versally furious  and  dangerous;  it  is  some- 
times ecstatic  in  form,  sometimes  dull  and 
melancholic.  It  may  appear  in  the  form 
of  preternatural  gayety  before  the  attacks, 
or  in  the  intervab  of  their  recurrence  ;  it 
may  break  out  as  violent  excitement  just 
as  the  patient  is  emerging  from  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  paroxysm.  Sometimes 
the  mania  has  preceded  the  convulsions, 
but  this  order  of  events  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare.  Epileptics  occasionally 
have  some  premonition  of  their  maniacal 
state  — an  indescribable  feeling  which 
leads  them  to  place  themselves  under  re- 
straint before  the  occurrence  of  the  out- 
break. More  commonly,  however,  there 
is  no  such  warning,  and  the  physician 
fails  to  discover  any  special  reason  for  the 
attack. 

Meningitis  in  an  acute,  sthenic  form, 
may  follow  epileptic  paroxysms;  but  when 
it  has  done  so,  it  has,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  been  determined  by  some  accidental 
injury  inflicted  by  a  blow  or  fall,  which 
the  patient  liaa  experienced  in  one  of  his 
attacks. 

Apoplexy  is  so  rare  a  sequence  of  Epi- 
lepsy that  it  is  mentioned  simply  for  me 
purpose  of  stating  this  fkct,  because  it- 

>  Auct.  op.  oit.  p.  199  et  itg. 
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apoplexy — is  one  of  the  dangers  often 
quite  unnecessarily  dreaded  by  Iwth  epi- 
leptics and  tiieir  friends. 

Idiocy  may  l>e  complicated  by  Epilepsy; 
but  when  the  two  conditions  are  found 
together,  or  are  stated  to  coexist,  the 
truth  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  idiotcy 
has  been  congenital,  and  tliat  the  idiot 
has  been  "subject  to  fits."  Abundant 
&ct8  and  reasons  hare  been  already  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  of  proving  tliat  the 
mode  of  regarding  Epilepsy  proper  vrhich 
would  show  that  idiotcy  is  one  of  its  fre- 
quent complications  is>  foUacious,  inasmuch 
as  it  widens  the  meaning  of  the  word  Epi- 
lepsy beyond  what  is  pathologically  cor- 
rect, or  practically  desirable. 

ConvuLiions,  such  as  those  attending  up- 
on dentition  or  parturition,  exhibit  no 
special  frequency  of  occurrence  in  epilep- 
tics. 

Paralysis  is  so  rare  an  event  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  having — like  meningitis — 
an  accidental,  rather  than  essential,  rela- 
tionship to  the  disease  in  question. 

Cyanosis  is  often  accompanied  by  fits, 
and  these  have  often  assumed  an  epileptic 
character ;  but  cyanosis  is  a  rare  malady, 
and  its  mere  mention  as  a  complication  is 
all  that  is  necessary  here. 

Pathology.  —  Anatomical  investiga- 
tion has  hitherto  failed  to  give  any  ex- 
Coation  of  Epilepsy;  every  kind  of  lesion 
been  discovered  in  every  organ  of  the 
body;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  organ 
and  part  of  organ  has  ijeen  found  in  per- 
fect health.  The  observations  of  Wenzel,' 
those  of  MM.  Bouchet  and  Cazauvielh,* 
and  the  later  researches  of  Dr.  Schroder 
van  der  Kolk,'  have  shown  the  existence 
of  disease  in  the  pituitary  body,  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  but  the  changes  that 
each  of  these  authors  has  described  have 
been  found  to  be  inconstant,  and  some  of 
them  quite  exceptional.  We  must,  there- 
fore, admit  the  disease  to  be  what  is 
termed  "functional,"  using  that  word  in 
the  sense  strictly  defined  in  the  first  part 
of  this  volume.*  It  is  believed  that  '•nu- 
trition" is  changed,  but  that  its  alterations 
are  too  fine  for  detection  by  our  present 
modes  of  examination. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  the  focts  of  Epi- 
lepsy, and  proceeding  to  their  interpreta- 


1st  That  the  seat  of  primary  derange*  j 
ment  is  the  medulla  oblongata,  upper  j 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  vaso-motor  I 
system  of  nerves. 

2d.  That  the  derangement  consists  in 
an  increased  and  perverted  readiness  of 
action  in  these  organs  ;  the  result  of  such 
action  being  the  induction  of  spasm  in  the 
contractile  fibres  of  the  vessels  supplying 
the  brain,  and  in  those  of  the  muscles  or 
the  face,  pharynx,  larynx,  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  limbs  generallv. 

By  contraction  of  tlie  vessels,  the  brain 
is  deprived  of  blood,  and  consciousness  is 
arrested ;  the  face  is^  or  may  be,  deprived 
of  blood,  and  there  is  pallor ;  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, there  is  arrest  of  respiration,  the 
chest  walls  are  fixed,  and  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  first  stage  of  the  attack  are 
brought  about. 

3d.  That  the  arrest  of  breathing  leads 
to  the  special  convulsions  of  asphyxia, 
and  that  the  amount  of  these  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  perfection  and  continu- 
ance of  the  asphyxia. 

4th.  That  the  subsequent  phenomena 
are  those  of  poisoned  blood ;  t.e.,  of  blood 
poisoned  by  the  retention  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  altered  by  the  absence  of  a  due 
amount  of  oxygen. 

6th.  That  the  primary  nutrition-change 
which  is  the  starting-point  of  Epilepsy 
may  exist  alone,  and  Epilepsy  be  an  idio- 
pathic disease,  t.  e.,  a  morbus  per  se. 

6th.  That  this  change  may  be  trans- 
mitted hereditarily. 

7th.  That  it  may  be  induced  by  condi- 
tions acting  upon  the  nervous  centres 
directly,  such  as  mechanical  injuries, 
overwork,  insolation,  emotional  disturb- 
ances, excessive  venery,  4c. 

8th.  That  the  nutrition-change  of  Epi- 
lepsy may  be  a  part  of  some  general  meta- 
morphosis, such  as  that  present  in  the 
several  cachexise,  rheumatism,  gout,  syph- 
ilis, scrofula,  and  the  like ;  and  furtl)er, 
that  it  mav  often  l>e  associated  with 
change  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.' 

9th.  That  it  may  be  induced  by  some 
unknown  circumstances  determining  a 
relative  excess  of  change  in  the  medulla, 
during  the  general  excess  and  perversion 
of  organic  change  occurring  at  the  periods 
of  puberty,  of  pregnancy,  and  of  dentition. 
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11th.  That  the  so-called  epileptic  aum 
is  a  condition  of  sensation  or  of  motion  de- 
pendent upon  some  change  in  the  central 
nervous  system ;  and  is,  like  the  paroxj-sm, 
a  peripheral  expression  of  the  disease,  and 
not  its  cause. 

Diagnosis. — Bearing  in  mind  all  the 
features  of  this  disease  as  they  have  lieen 
described  and  limited  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
distinguish  £pilep:iy  from  every  other 
malady. 

The  disease  may  be  ainmlated,  and  when 
such  is  tlie  case  the  fraud  may  be  detected 
by  the  "over-acting"  of  tl»e  pretender, 
and  longer  duration  of  the  paroxysm  ;  by 
the  choice  of  locality  for  the  purpose  of 
display  ;  by  the  absence  of  those  changes 
in  color  which  have  been  described  ;  and 
last,  but  most  certainly,  by  the  absence  of 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  After  the  attack 
the  sphygmograph  may  be  employed  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  M.  Voism. 

Syncopal  Attacks  often  resemble  those 
of  "  le  petit  mal ;"  and  the  latter  may  be 
mistalcen  for  the  former.  There  is,  per- 
haps, a  much  closer  analogy  between 
them  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  For 
practical  purposes  of  prognosis  and  of 
treatment,  the  distinction  will  turn  upon 
these  points  of  difference;  in  Epilepsy  loss 
of  consciousness  is  sudden,  absolute,  and 
often  without  any  sense  of  "faintness;" 
recovery  is  rapid,  and  there  is  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  attack. 

Hysteria,  when  convulsive  in  form,  dif- 
fers in  the  presence  of  some  volition,  some 
sensation,  some  power  of  directing  move- 
ments. The  attack  is  "  got  up, ' '  or  passed 
into,  gradually ;  and  is  preceded  by  sob- 
bing, crj-ing,  laughing,  and  gesticulations: 
it  continues  sometimes  for  an  indefinite 
periodj  and  passes  off  through  a  stage  of 
hysterical  excitement.'  The  history  of 
the  case  before  the  attack,  and  after  its 
occurrence,  is  that  of  hysteria ;  whereas 
in  Epilepsy  there  is  or  may  be  nothing 
abnormal  to  be  discovered.  In  the  attack 
there  is  not  the  hideous  distortion  of  the 
features,  neither  is  there  the  meaningless 
eye,  nor  the  dilated  pupil,  nor  the  bitten 
tongue ;  respiration  may  be  and  generally 

with  Unilateral  Convulsiona)  for  an  admira- 
ble, ttiough  incidental,  discnasion  of  the 
above  subject,  it  may  be  added  that  its  au- 
tiior,  Hughlings  Jackson,  ia  regarded  by  re- 
cent writers  as  one  of  the  pioneera  in  the 
Btndy  of  the  localization  of  brain-leaiona  and 
disorders,  to  which  so  mnoh  has  been  con- 


is  disorderly,  but  there  is  no  marked 
asphyxia.  After  the  attacks  the  patient 
is  exhausted,  but  does  not  pass  into  stu- 
por; hysterical  mania  or  paralysis  may 
follow,  but  they  have  their  own  specif 
features. 

Convulsions — such  as  those  of  teething, 
of  worms,  and  the  like— differ  as  widefy 
from  Epilepsy  as  attacks  of  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh do  from  genuine  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  presence  of  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  ex- 
pectoration does  not  constitute  a  case  of 
asthma ;  the  loss  of  consciousness  and 
convulsion  does  not  constitute  a  case  of 
Epilepsy.  The  real  nature  of  the  disease 
must  be  determined  by  those  facts  of  its 
history  which  lie  behind  these  symptoms, 
and  determine  its  position  in  nosology. 
Convulsions  may  occur  many  times,  and 
may  sometimes  pass  into  the  disease  we 
are  describing;  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
do  this,  and  mere  periodicity  of  recurrence 
is  not  the  only  mark  of  distinction  between 
them. 

Convulsions  are  most  frequently  found 
during  infancy,  and  especially  so  while 
the  child  is  cutting  its  iirst  set  of  teeth. 
It  is  rare  for  Epilepsy  to  date  irom  so 
early  a  period.  Usually  febrile  symptoms 
precede  the  attack,  or  there  is  some  defi- 
nite source  of  irritation  in  the  mucous 
membrane  or  secreting  organs — e.  g.  den- 
tition, worms,  indigestion,  scybawe,  cal- 
culi. The  first  occurrence  of  the  convul- 
sion and  its  sul)sequent  repetition  may  be 
traced  to  one  or  more  of  the  irritations 
enumerated.  The  attacks  cease  on  the 
removal  of  their  "exciting  cause:"  and 
they  differ  from  Epilepsy  in  the  following 
features:  Their  invasion  is  less  sudden, 
and  the  paroxysm  is  of  shorter  duration ; 
there  is  not  absolute  loss  of  consciousness 
at  the  onset  of  attack  ;  if  perception,  voli- 
tion, and  sensibility  are  entirely  removed, 
such  removal  is  during  the  clonic  spaam, 
and  not  at  the  beginning ;  there  is  little 
or  no  subsequent  stupor,  and  no  paraly- 
sis. 

The  diagnosis  of  diathetic  convulsions  is 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  diathesis. 
At  the  onset  of  some  of  the  exanthemata 
convulsions  may  occur,  and  assume  an 
epileptic  form,  but  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  of  their  appearance  in 
early  Mfe,  the  patient  being  usually  under 
six  years  of  age  ;  by  the  presence  of  fe- 
brile disturlmnce,  and  of  some  exanthem, 
or  some  acute  inflammatory  change  such 
as  pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 

In  "Bright's  disease"  of  the  kidney 
convulsions  of  epileptoid  type  may  be  the 
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preceded,  by  drowsiness,  listlessness,  and 
a  tendency  to  delirium  ;  there  are  head- 
ache, vertigo,  clonic  spasm,  alternating 
with  marked  rigidity  of  limb,  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  on  percussion,  and 
often  a  highly  characteristic  state  of  the 
mental  functions.  The  latter  has  these 
features :  The  patient  lies  in  apparently 
profound  coma,  with  some  limbs  relaxed, 
and  others  rigid  or  in  clonic  contraction, 
breathing  heavily  with  a  stertorous  sound, 
vhidi  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  mouth, 
and  not  in  the  throat;  but,  from  this 
slate  of  apparently  praibund  stupor,  he 
may  be  readily  aroused  to  do  tlutt  which 
he  is  told  to  do,  or  to  answer  questions ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  falls  again 
iiito  the  state  of  stupor.  His  condition 
resembles  somewhat  that  of  a  person  poi- 
soned with  opium. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  such  diseases 
as  chronic  ahoholism,  kad-pmsoning,  syphi- 
Hi,  and  ricketg.  in  order  to  indicate  the 
means  by  whicn,  when  they  are  attended 
by  convulsions,  the  diagnosis  may  be  es- 
tablished. 

Organic  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Cmtrts 
may  be  distinguished  from  Epilepsy  by 
the'  fiict  of  their  presenting  symptoms 
over  and  above  those  proper  to  tne  mtter. 
When  conspicuous  and  persistent  changes 
in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  oc- 
cur during  the  interparoxysraal  period, 
we  may  infer  the  existence  of  structural 
disease.  Again,  there  is  more  marked 
impairment  of  the  general  health;  and 
the  signs  of  disordered  nerve-function 
have  a  more  rapid  development  tlian  have 
those  which  may  occasionally  be  observed 
in  Epilepsy.  Thimor  of  the  brain  exhibits 
its  most  ciiarauteristic  feature  in  persist- 
ent, or  paroxysmally  exaggcratea  pain, 
limited  to  a  particular  locality,  and  ac- 
companied by  local  paralyses.  Chronic 
toflming  may  be  diagnosticated  by  the 
gradual  failure  of  mind,  sensibility,  and 
muscular  power.  Chronic  meningitis  may 
have  a  protracted  history,  but  it  is  one  of 
Mghly  marked  interparoxysmal  change. 
There  is  irritability  of  temper,  and,  occa- 
sionally, delirium  with  loss  of  memory 
and  impaired  intellectual  power :  there  is 
spasm  alternating  with  local  paralysis ;  and 
there  are  alterations  of  the  special  senses, 
with  headache  and  general  malaise. 

The  convulsions  which  occur  in  chronic 
cerebral  diseases  are  not  precisely  like 
those  of  Epilepsy;  there  is  less  suddenness 
in  their  invasion,  there  is  not  the  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness,  the  convulsive 
movements  do  not  pass  through  the  sev- 
eral stages  that  have  been  described,  but 
are  irregular  in  their  manner  of  develop- 
ment, protracted  in  their  duration,  and 
often  limited  to  one  side,  or  to  one  ex- 
tremity. There  are  not  the  asphyxial 
phenomena  of  Epilepsy,  neither  is  there 
the  subsequent  stupor. 


Again,  the  ages  at  which  intra-cranial 
diseases  are  developed  differ  from  tlie 
prevailing  age  at  which  Epilepsy  makes 
its  appearance ;  neither  aneurism  nor  car- 
cinoma appears,  as  a  rule,  so  early  in  life 
as  does  the  disease  under  consideration ; 
cerebral  tubercle,  when  occurring  in  child- 
hood, has  a  history  widely  different  from 
tliat  of  Epilepsy;  and,  lastly,  each  of 
these  is  attended  by  its  own  special  dys- 
crasia,  which  may  afford  all  tliat  is  needed 
to  complete  a  diagnosis. 

Progxosis.  —  When  the  disease  has 
been  established  for  some  time,  and  is 
recognized  to  be  an  idiopathic  affection, 
the  prognosis  is  unfortunately  very  unfa- 
vorable as  regards  perfect  and  permanent 
cure.  When  it  is  recent,  much  hope  may 
be  entertained.  Cases  of  eccentric  con- 
vulsions and  of  chronic  meningitis,  either 
syphihtic  or  simple,  may  be  cured,  and 
such  are  often  spoken  of  as  epileptic ;  but 
I  do  not  include  them  in  the  present  arti- 
cle :  the  remarks  here  made  apply  exclu- 
sively to  Epilepsy  proper. 

The  general  prognosis  is  iVamed  upon 
several  different  considerations.  Hered- 
itary taint  is  of  unfavorable  omen ; 
whereas  an  early  commencement  of  the 
disease  is  the  reverse.  The  duration  of 
the  malady  is  of  the  highest  importance ; 
the  longer  that  it  has  lasted  the  greater 
is  the  diflBculty  and  improbability  of  cure. 
Those  cases  m  which  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  attacks  are  much  prolonged 
are  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  are 
those  which  exhibit  a  more  rapid  recur- 
rence. Mental  failure  is  of  evil  augury, 
but  not  to  BO  high  a  degree  as  has  been 
supposed.  Some  of  the  most  obstinate 
cases  are  those  in  which  the  general 
health  is  good ;  some  of  the  most  tracta- 
ble are  those  in  which  there  is  a  disturb- 
ance which  may  be  corrected. 

Next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  prog- 
nosis of  the  disease  as  a  whole,  is  the 
forecasting  of  the  mental  state,  supposing 
that  the  disease  itself  cannot  be  cure«l. 
What  conditions  are  there  which  would 
render  mental  failure  probable  ?  The 
section  on  "  natural  history"  suppUes  the 
answer  to  this  query,  but  its  results  may 
be  recapitulated  here.  Hereditary  taint ' 
is  without  influence ;  the  female  sex  is  of 
unfavorable  omen;  late  commencement 
of  the  disease  is  a  predisponent  to  intel- 
lectual failure ;  mere  duration  is  without 
influence ;  an  impaired  state  of  the  gen- 
eral health  is  of  good  rather  than  evil 
import ;  mere  number  of  attacks  is  of  no 
moment ;  rapid  recurrence  of  seizures  is 
indicative  of  danger ;  and  attacks  of  "  le 
petit  mal"  are  more  injurious  than  are 
the  severer  paroxysms. 

The  danger  to  life  is  somewhat  remote, 
and  need  scarcely  be  entertained.  It  is 
excessively  rare  for  an  epileptic  to  be 
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killed  by,  or  die  in  one  of  his  attacks. 
Van  der  Kolk'  has  shown  that  the  dan- 
ger to  life  is  greater  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  tongue  is  not  bitten;  but  I 
have  no  observations  to  prove  either  the 
correctness  or  the  incorrectness  of  this 
opinion,  as  I  have  never  yet  known  a  case 
in  which  the  attack  proved  fataL 

Treatment. — There  are  two  distinct 
elements  to  be  regarded  in  the  therapeu- 
tics of  Epilepsy:  the  one  is  the  diminution 
or  removal  of  the  condition  which  is  the 
essential  element  in  the  disease ;  and  the 
other  is  the  mitigation  of  the  paroxysmal 
symptoms  when  their  removal  cannot  be 
effected.  We  have  to  direct  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  and  that  of  the  attack. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  raan^ 
epileptics,  during  the  intervals  of  their 
paroxysms,  present  no  abnormal  condi- 
tion; yet  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there 
must  exist  in  them  some  departure  from 
health,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
have  arrived  is,  that  this  departure  con- 
sists in  an  undue  readiness  of  action  in 
certain  portions  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Our  object,  therefore^  is  to  control  this 
over-readiness  of  action.  For  this  pur- 
pose sedativea  have  been  employed,  and 
with  success.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt any  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
of  many  of  these  agents,  for  there  are  no 
data  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Opium  or 
morphia,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  stramo- 
nium, belladonna,  cannabis  Indica,  atro- 
pine, valerianate  of  atropine,  selinum  pa- 
lustre,  cotyledon  umbilicus,  chloroform, 
and  other  medicines  have  been  employed 
with  good  effect  in  some  cases,  and  with- 
out any  appreciable  effect  in  others,  and 
hitherto  no  principle  has  been  evolved 
firom  either  their  failure  or  success.  "When 
the  attacks  have  been  of  very  itequent 
recurrence,  I  have  found  preparations  of 
the  solanaceee  useful  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  seizures,  but  I  have  never 
known  them  to  effect  a  cure.  Opium,  or 
some  preparation  of  morphia,  has  been  of 
service  when  the  patient  was  restless  at 
night,  and  was  obviously  suffering  ftom 
the  effects  of  loss  of  rest.  Chloroform  has 
delayed  attacks  while  the  patient  was  ac- 
tually under  its  influence,  but  has  failed 
to  prevent  their  subsequent  recurrence. 
Dr.  Murray  has,  however,  been  fortunate 
in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  by  means 
of  chloroform,  and  his  observations  are 
such  as  to  warrant  a  further  employment 
of  this  agent.'  Indian  hemp  has  relieved 
headache  and  restlessness,  but  has  not 
cured  or  notably  relieved  Epilepsy. 

The  salts  or  zinc,  and  especially  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  have  appeared  to  be  of  ser- 


'  Op.  oil.  p.  252. 

<    Medical    Times  and  Gazette,   April  8, 
18GS. 


vice  in  many  cases;  their  action  being 
obviously  sedative.  I  have  seen  no  good 
results  from  the  sulphate  of  zinc  given  in 
heroic  doses,  and  the  good  effects  that 
have  come  under  my  own  observation 
have  been  from  oxide  of  zinc  in  doses  of 
three  or  five  grains  given  three  times 
daily.  The  salts  of  copper  and  of  silver 
have  proved  utterly  useless  in  my  own 
experience. 

Bromide  of  potaasinm,  or  some  other 
salt  containing  bromine,  is  the  one  medi- 
cine which  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  proved 
of  real  service  in  the  treatment  of  Ei»- 
lepsy.  Undoubtedly  it  is  "  sedative"  in 
its  action;  it  lessens  sptismodic  move- 
ments, especially  those  of  paroxyanal 
character,  and  sometimes  insures  sleep 
when  vegetable  sedatives,  and  among 
them  opium,   have   foiled.    Bromide  w 

Eotassium  in  small  doses  has  appeared  to 
e  of  little  or  no  service,  but  in  large 
doses  it  rarely  fails  to  give  some  relief 
Sir  Charles  Locock  has  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing this  drug  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  country,'  and  the  testimony 
of  all  those  who  have  had  much  expe- 
rience in  the  matter  concurs  to  a  remark- 
able degree  as  to  its  utility.  Given  in 
doses  ranging  fh)m  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
three  times  daily,  it  has  had  these  effects: 
In  some  cases  it  has  completely  cured  the 
patient,  and  the  cure  has  been  permanent 
for  years,  and  is  so  now.  In  others  it  has 
arrested  the  attacks  so  that  none  have 
occurred  for  periods  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  two  or  three  years ;  but,  on  the 
omission  of  the  medicine,  the  seizures 
have  returned.  In  such  cases  the  attacks 
have  again  ceased  on  the  re-administra- 
tion of  the  medicine.  In  a  third  series  of 
cases  it  has  diminished  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  seizures,  but  has  not  re- 
moved them  altogether;  the  patients 
while  taking  the  bromide  have  had  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  number  to  which 
they  were  habituated.  Such  patients 
have  gone  back  to  the  old  ftt^quency  of 
recurrence  when  the  drug  has  been  omit- 
ted, and  have  apain  improved  when  it 
has  been  re-administered.  In  a  fourth, 
but  very  much  smaller  number,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drug  has  been  good  for  a  time, 
and  has  then  appeared  to  cease ;  and  in  a 
fifth,  and  yet  smaller  proportion,  it  has 
been  apparently  without  any  appreciable 
effect.  Still  further,  there  are  a  ver)-  few 
cases  in  which  the  number  of  seizures  hss 
been  increased  by  bromides.  Dr.  Duck- 
worth Williams  has  shown  that  it  exerts 
much  influence  over  those  cases  in  which 
the  attacks  take  place  during  the  day,  but 
that  it  is  of  little  use  in  those  patients 
whose  seizures  occur  during  the  night*  I 
have  found  that  this  is  true  to  a  certain 

■  Lancet,  Haj  20,  1857. 
•  Op.  cit. 
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extent,  but  not  to  the  degree  described 
by  Dr.  Williams ;  for  in  several  instances 
KBr  has  been  very  useful  when  the  fits 
were  limited  to  the  hours  of  sleep.  It  is 
possible  that  Dr.  Williams's  cases  may 
nave  been,  from  the  fact  of  their  comph- 
cation  with  insanity,  peculiar  in  this  re- 
spect. Bromides  appear  less  useful  in 
growing  girls  and  youths  than  in  those 
who  have  reached  adult  age. 

It  often  happens  that  the  administra- 
tion of  five  grains  will  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  attacks,  or  prevent  their  oc- 
currence, for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months : 
bat  that  then,  the  medicine  being  still 
taken,  the  seizures  revert  to  their  previous 
rate  of  frequency.  An  increase  of  the 
dose  is  followed  by  a  similar  succession  of 
events ;  a  further  increase  by  a  second 
succession  of  temporary  improvement  and 
subsequent  deterioration ;  and  so  on,  until 
a  larger  dose,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
grains,  is  administered  three  tnnes  daily, 
when  the  attacks  cease  altogether. 

It  is  not  the  mere  administration  of  the 
drug,  but  its  presence  in  certain  quantity, 
that  is  necessary  for  a  cure  ;  but  the  dose 
which  shall  prove  curative  is  not  deter- 
mined by  either  one  of  the  following  con- 
ditions :  sex,  age,  duration  of  disease, 
frequency  of  attack,  severity  of  attack,  or 
form  of  attack. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  it  proves 
of  no  service,  at  any  dose,  is  very  small ; 
and  some  of  the  cases  which  resist  its  ac- 
tion do  not  differ  in  any  other  obvious  re- 
spect from  those  in  which  the  bromide  is 
highly  efficacious. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  I  have 
piven  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  mode 
in  which  KBr  proves  useful  in  Epilepsy 
is  not  by  its  diminishing  either  the  sexual 
propensity,  or  power.  It  is  positively 
curative  of  Epilepsy  when  given  in  doses 
which  exert  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  generative  functions. 

In  some  individuals  the  administration 
of  KBr  produces  discomforts  to  which 
the  term  bromism  has  been  applied.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  an  acne-like 
eruption  on  the  face,  shoulders,  and  body 
generally  -,  the  most  important  is  a  state 
of  stupidity  and  partial  aphysia. '  Drow- 
auese,  dulness  of^apprehension,  muscular 
weakness,  and  general  lethargy  are  often 
met  with  ;  and  these  symptoms  may  exist 
with  varying  degrees  of  severity,  and  be 
produced  very  easily  in  certain  individ- 
uals. On  the  other  hand,  KBr  may  be 
given  for  many  consecutive  years,  and  in 
uuge  doses,  without  producing  any  one  of 
the  discomforts  that  have  been  mentioned. 
It  is  easy  to  remove  these  symptoms  by  a 
discontinuance  of  the  drug,  and  the  tem- 
porary administration  of  a  bitter  infusion 
with  a  mineral  acid ;  and  it  is  equally 
easy,  and  much  more  desirable,  to  pre- 
vent their  occurrence,  by  omitting  the 


medicine  for  one  or  two  or  even  three 
days  in  the  week.  All  the  good  effects  of 
Br  are  thus  secured,  and  its  evils  are 
avoided. 

Dr.  Williams'  states  some  fiicts  which 
would  appear  to  prove  that  KBr  does  di- 
minish the  force  of  the  heart's  action; 
but  in  my  own  experience  this  has  not 
occurred  to  any  such  degree,  or  with  such 
frequency,  as  to  make  me  attach  any  im- 
portance to  its  occurrence.  Bromide  of 
potassium  has  arrested  Epilepsy  without 
producing  any  diminution  of  cardiac  ac- 
tion ;  and  in  all  cases  where  there  lias 
been  the  least  suspicion  of  such  effect,  the 
addition  of  chloric  ether,  or  of  tincture  of 
cinchona,  or  indeed  of  any  difihsible 
stimulant,  has  at  once  removed  the 
threatened  inconvenience.  The  bromide 
of  sodium  was  suggested  to  me,  some 
time  ago,  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bansom,  of 
Nottingham,  and  I  have  now  employed  it 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  with  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  The  dose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  KBr,  but  the  NaBr  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  taken  alone,  as 
common  salt,  with  food,  and  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  NaCl  would 
be  quite  unnoticed  in  the  salt-cellar. 

Counter-irritation,  and  derivants,  such 
as  setons,  issues,  and  the  like,  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  signally  little  service 
in  genuine  Epilepsy,  so  that  I  have  been 
led  to  the  belief  that  those  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  said  to  be  of  great  utility 
have  been  examples  either  of  some  other 
malady,  or  of  some  complication  of  the 
disease. 

As  to  diet  and  regimen,  these  things 
seem  to  me  important :  first  that  the  pa- 
tient should  eat  digestible  meals,  with 
great  regularity;  and  second  that  exer- 
cise, in  the  open  air,  should  be  taken  as 
much  as  possible,  short  of  fatigue.  Many 
epileptics  have  been  relieved  from  noctur- 
nal attacks  by  being  made  to  sleep  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  well  raised,  not 
by  pillows,  but  by  a  simple  contrivance 
which  is  placed  under  the  upper  half  of 
the  bed  or  mattress  on  which  they  lie. 
Baths  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness 
are  useful  in  Epilepsy  as  in  many  other 
diseases  ;  but  I  have  seen  more  harm  than 
good  follow  the  employment  of  douche, 
shower,  and  sitz  batns,  when  these  have 
been  administered  in  any  manner  or  to 
any  degree  which  exceeds  that  of  pro- 
ducing comfort  to  the  individual.  Warmth 
to  the  extremities,  especially  at  night,  is 
of  great  value  ;  the  patient  should  never 
go  to  bed  with  cold  leet,  nor  run  the  risk 
of  their  becoming  cold  during  the  night. 
Fires,  hot  water,  hot-water  baths,  and 
woollen  socks,  m^y  prevent  much  mis- 
chief. Sexual  intercourse  appears  to  me 
also  to  be  one   of  those    matters  upon 
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which  the  dictates  of  common  sense  are 
sufficient  without  any  special  direction 
from  the  physician. 

The  mental  state  of  the  epileptic  may 
be  much  injured  by  action  upon  one  very 
common  form  of  advice,  viz.  that  the  pa- 
tient should  "do  nothing."  It  is  desira- 
ble to  avoid  over-exertion,  worry,  and 
undue  excitement ;  but  moderate  mental 
exercise  is  of  great  utility  ;  and  some  defi- 
nite employment,  carried  to  a  point  short 
of  &tigue,  should  be  enjoined  as  part  of 
the  treatment  of  those  caaes  which  are 
not  complicated  with  cerebral  excitement. 

It  is  impossible  to  pay  too  great  an 
amount  of  attention  to  the  ''general 
health"  of  epileptics,  but  there  is  nothing 
special  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Cod-liver 
oil,  quinine,  iron,  alteratives,  and  aperi- 
ents must  be  given  in  circumstances  wnich 
would  render  their  exhibition  desirable  in 
other  forms  of  disease. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
operation  of  clitoridectomy,  and  reasons 
have  been  given  for  suspending  judgment 
on  the  matter.  Doubtless  success  has  fol- 
lowed such  treatment  in  some  cases,  but 
the  results  are,  at  present,  too  uncertain 
for  the  formation  of  a  definite  opinion, 
first  as  to  the  stability  of  the  cure ;  sec- 
ondly as  to  the  class  of  case  in  which  the 
operation  is  justifiable  ;  and  thirdly  as  to 
the  therapeutic  modus  operandi  of  clitori- 
dectomy when  it  has  appeared  to  be  use- 
ful. It  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly 
probable,  that  an  operation  of  severity 
equal  to  tliat  of  clitoridectomy  might 
prove  servicable  in  some  cases  of  Epi- 
lepsy if  it  were  performed  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  mouth,  or  the  toes.  A  strong 
impression  upon  the  mind,  or  a  violent 
change  in  the  body,  such  as  the  opening 
of  an  issue,  the  performance  of  trache- 
otomy, or  the  occurrence  of  an  accidental 
bum,  has  often  arrested  the  attacks.  It 
is  probable  that  clitoridectomy  and  cir- 
cumcision may,  in  some  cases,  act  bene- 
ficially in  a  similar  manner ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  they  do.  the  form  and  local- 
ity of  operation  mignt  be  changed  with 
advantage.  So  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tion extends,  the  cases  are  almost  infi- 
nitely rare  in  which  such  an  operation 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  allowable. 

The  application  of  ice  to  the  spine  has, 
of  late,  been  advocated  with  great  ability 
by  Dr.  John  Chapman  ;  and  there  appear 
to  be  many  theoretical  considerations  war- 
ranting the  employment  of  this  mode  of 
treatment  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  de- 
tail the  theory  upon  which  Dr.  Chapman 
has  acted,  as  it  is  fully  explained  in  his 
own  writings.  I  regret  to  say  that  such 
application  has  utterly  failed  to  do  any 
good  in  a  very  large  number  of  epileptics 
for  whom  I  nave  prescribed  it.  Ice  has 
been  applied  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Dr.  Chapman,  and  has  been  persevered 


in  for  many  months,  without  producing 
the  smallest  effect  upon  the  frequency  or 
severity  of  the  paroxysms.  In  one  case, 
at  University  College  Hospital,  it  was  ap- 
plied both  night  and  morning,  witbont 
influencing  the  disease,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  fits  took  place  while  the 
ice-bag  was  on  the  spine.  In  one  instance 
it  was  followed  by  relief,  but  in  this  case 
the  patient  was  taking  at  the  same  time 
bromide  of  potassium.  For  the  purpose 
of  testing  its  utility  I  have  employed  it  in 
a  number  of  cases  without  giving  any 
medicine  whatever,  and  the  result  has 
been  absolutely  negative ;  it  has  done  no 
harm,  but  it  has  done  no  good.  It  hu 
appeared  in  several  individuals  to  be  of 
service  in  the  first  instance,  but  soon,  in 
spite  of  its  persevering  application,  the 
attacks  have  recurred  with  their  uana) 
frequency  and  severity.  Patients  liave 
not  complained  of  its  application,  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  that  it  exerted  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  temperature,  when  this 
was  tested  by  their  own  sensations,  or  by 
the  thermometer  applied  to  either  the 
axillee  or  the  extremities. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  is  mainly  of 
value  when  directed  towards  its  preven- 
tion; and  there  are  several  means  bv 
which  some  good  may  he  accomplished. 
When  an  "aura"  is  present,  the  parox- 
ysms may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  cau- 
terizing the  Bur&ce  fh>m  which  the  auia 
comes,  or  by  applying  pressure  between 
the  starting-pomt  of  the  aura  and  the 
trunk.  Sometimes  the  attack  begins  by 
a  special  form  of  contraction  in  particu- 
lar muscles,  and  its  progress  may  be 
arrested  by  forcible  extension  of  these 
muscles.  Chloroform,  or  ammonia,  if  in- 
haled, will  often  prevent  the  seizures  just 
at  the  moment  of  their  onset ;  and  in 
like  manner  a  draught  of  wine,  of  sal- 
volatile  and  water,  or  of  some  other  dif- 
fusible stimulant,  will  put  oflf  the  attack. 
When  patients  have  warning  sensations, 
of  suflScient  duration  for  them  to  do  anv- 
thing,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
carrv  with  them  some  little  draught  of  this 
kind,  which  they  may  take  at  the  moment 
of  threatening.  By  such  means  a  large 
number  of  fits  may  be  averted. 

[Nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  foimd  to  ex- 
ercise great  control  in  this  way  in  some 
cases.  It  is  a  powerful  remedy ;  to  be 
employed  with  much  circumspection.  A 
few  drops  only  should  be  inhaled  at  s 
time ;  the  dose  to  be,  after  firequent  repe- 
tition, very  cautiously  increased.— H.] 

Tracheotomy  has  been  shown  to  be  of 
no  such  real  service  in  Epilepsy  as  to  war- 
rant its  recommendation. 

When  the  attack  is  once  established, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  beyona 
that  of  preventing  the  ^tient  from  injur- 
ing himself.  Compression  of  the  carotids 
may  arrest  or  shorten  the  attack,  but  it 
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does  not  cure  the  disease.  It  is  possible 
taat  the  pressure  upon  the  nerve  trunks  is 
an  important  element  in  this  mode  of 
treatment.  A  piece  of  India-rubber  may 
save  the  tongue  fh>m  being  bitten ;  a 
luoee  cravat  may  diminish  the  petechial 
discoloration  of  the  fiice ;  and  a  strong 
ann  may  hinder  the  bruising  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

When  the  paroxysm  is  over  the  patient 
should  be  allowed  to  sleep,  and  should  be 
placed  with  the  head  and  shoulders  mised. 

lu  some  epileptics  the  mental  symptoms 


are  the  most  highly  marked  features  of 
the  interparoxysmal  period,  and  to  these 
attention  must  be  mainly  directed.  In 
others  the  general  health  is  greatly  at 
fault,  and  in  them  the  treatment  must  be 
turned  towards  its  improvement.  In  a 
third  class  there  is  excessive  motility  of 
involuntary  kind,  and  in  such  cases  the 
vegetable  sedatives  are  of  marked  utility  ; 
but  in  all,  the  medicine  which  has  proved 
most  useful,  in  my  own  experience,  is  the 
bromidp  of  pofaasiiun.  K     -        •  /  V^ 

J:£^/t.    S^/.<^  ^^^a^^ 


MTJSCULAE  ANAESTHESIA. 
By  J.  RusflBLL  REnmoLDS,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Dbfinitjok. — A  loss  of  the  feeling  of 
muscular  action,  attended  by  irregularity, 
sluggishness,  and  diminished  force  of  vol- 
untary movement;  but  unattended  by 
any  necessary  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibil- 
ity or  by  distmct  paralysis. 

NoitEXCLATTrRB. — The  property  which 
is  diminished  or  lost,  in  the  affection  above 
defined,  has  been  described  under  different 
nam^,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
more  inaportant : — "  the  muscular  sense;" 
"  le  sentiment  d'activit^  musculaire ;" 
"le  sens  d'activit6  musculaire;"  "la 
conscience  musculaire :"  "  le  sens  muscu- 
laire;" "lesensde  la  force;"  "le  senti- 
ment du  mouvement ;"  "  der  Muskelsinn. ' ' 

Symptoms. — The  essential  features  of 
this  condition  are  the  following : — awk- 
wardness and  clumsiness  in  performing 
certain  voluntary  movements,  sometimes 
of  the  hand  and  arm,  sometimes  of  the 
le^,  sometimes  of  the  face.  The  patient 
tnes  to  do  what  he  wishes,  or  is  told  to 
do,  and  succeeds  in  the  attempt  by  look- 
ing carefully  at  his  limb,  and  helping  it 
with  one  of  the  others  which  is  unaffected; 
but  if  not  paying  great  attention,  or  mak- 
ing any  great  effort,  he  fails  to  effect  the 
movement,  lets  objects  fall  out  of  his 
hands,  knocks  his  legs  one  against  the 
other,  or  in  some  other  manner  exhibits 
clumsiness  and  want  of  co-ordinating 
power.  If  placed  in  absolute  darkness, 
or  if  the  eyes  are  bandaged,  he  may  bo 
unable  to  execute  any  movement.  The 
negative  features  are,  that  there  may  be 
Doloss  of  cutaneous  sensibility ;  the  special 
acnses  may  be  intact;  and  there  is  no 
distinct  paralysis. 


Movements  instituted  in  the  affected 
parts  are  less  vigorous  than  is  natural ; 
the  limbs  are  somewhat  inert,  and  often 
hang  idly  by  the  side  or  are  carried  by 
some  mechanical  contrivance  ;  but  they 
can  be,  by  a  strong  effort,  rendered  almost 
as  vigorous  as  in  health,  and  the  individual, 
after  two  or  three  awkward  failures,  may 
succeed  in  performing  some  complex  act, 
provided  that  he  thinks  much  about  it 
and  looks  fixedly  at  what  he  is  attempting 
to  do. 

If  the  muscles  are  pinched  forcibly  be- 
tween the  finders,  or  if  they  are  submitted 
to  the  electric  current,  they  exhibit  a 
diminution  of  sensibility.  This  has  been 
well  shown  in  a  case  lately  under  my 
care  in  University  College  Biospital ;  the 
patient  did  not  know  when  the  magneto- 
electric  current  was  applied  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  right  leg,  although  they  could 
be  seen  to  act  quite  vigorously.  There 
was  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  and  of 
muscular  power  in  the  same  limb,  but 
electric  imtability,  although  diminished, 
was  preserved.  As  the  voluntary  power 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  tetumed, 
some  electric  sensibility  returned  also,  but 
it  was  notably  deficient  long  after  the 
electric  contractility  was  almost  normal ; 
the  patient  being  scarcely  conscious  of  an 
amount  of  actutu  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles induced  by  electricity,  which  amount 
could  not  be  tolerated  lor  a  moment  in 
i  the  muscles  of  the  unaffected  limb. 

Without  looking  to  see,  the  patient 
does  not  know  the  position  of  his  limbs  ; 
and  even  when  he  has  voluntarily  as- 
sumed any  attitude  or  position,  he  swerves 
from  it  if  his  attention  be  directed  to  some 
other  object  than  his  own  limbs. 
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Minor  degrees  of  this  disturbance  may 
ofteu  be  observed  in  conjunction  with  de- 
finite but  partial  paralysis,  in  eittier  a 
paraplegic  or  hemiplegic  form.  Such 
patients  can  only  move  their  toes  or  fin- 
gers when  tliey  are  looking  at  them  ;  and 
they  do  not  know,  if  their  eyes  are  closed, 
whether  they  are  moving  their  extremi- 
ties or  not,  but,  in  perfect  innocence,  may 
ask  the  physician  to  inform  them. 

Commomy,  Muscular  Aneesthesia  is 
seen  in  combmation  with  other  evidences 
of  profound  change  in  the  nervous  cen- 
tres ;  but  sometimes  it  exists,  and  that  for 
a  considerable  time,  alone.  It  may  be, 
and  often  is,  the  precursor  of  paraplegia, 
and  under  such  circumstances  may  be  con- 
founded withataxy,8pin,"ilcongestion,  com- 
mencing myelitis,  or  softening  of  the  cord. 

The  following  case  affords  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  malady : — 

A.  B.,  female,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19 

?'ears,  "caught  cold"  dunng  menstrua- 
ion,  and  soon  afterwards  felt  ''loss  of 
power"  in  the  legs  and  hands  ;  she  stum- 
bled in  walking,  and  found  it  very  diflS- 
cult  to  dress  herself.  The  symptoms 
became  slowly  better,  but  occasionally  re- 
turned ;  and  three  years  after  their  com- 
mencement she  married,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  seeing  her,  eighteen  mouths  after 
marriage,  had  a  b^by  three  months  old. 

She  walked  into  my  room  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  a  friend,  but  she  stumbled, 
and  nearly  fell  down  in  doing  so ;  her 
position  in  standing,  when  witnout  sup- 
port from  another  person  or  a  table,  was 
that  of  inclination  forwards,  and  she 
rocked  about  from  side  to  side,  and  an- 
tero-posteriorly :  when  she  attempted  to 
walk  she  occasionally  reeled,  and  did  this 
especially  when  engaged  in  conversation. 
If  told  to  make  an  effort  to  walk  in  a 
straight  line,  she  looked  careftilly  at  her 
feet  and  managed  to  do  so  without  much 
deviation.  When  standing  with  her  heels 
together  she  maintained  steadiness  of 
position  as  long  as  her  hand  was  on  the 
table,  or  she  was  paying  attention  to  her 
drill ;  but,  in  a  moment,  if  her  mind  was 
distracted  with  conversation,  she  stag- 
gered,  and  caught  at  some  object  for  sup- 
port. She  told  me  that  her  hands  were 
much  better  than  they  had  been  pre- 
viouslv  :  but  that  still  tbev  wer«  "  v<»rv 


closed,  she  could  not  raise  either  foot 
from  the  ground, — the  sole  of  the  foot 
seemed  glued  to  the  carpet.  The  cuta- 
neous sensibility  was  perfect ;  the  electric 
contractility  and  sensibility  were  natural ; 
there  was  no  failure  of  general  health,  no 
tenderness  of  spine,  no  alteration  in  the 
special  senses,  no  pain;  and  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  hysteria.  All  that  was 
lost  in  this  case  was  the  sense  of  muscular 
condition  and  action. 

Causes.— Nothing  definite  is  known 
with  regard  to  these,  beyond  the  frequent 
association  of  Aneesthesia  Muscularis  wiUi 
hysteria. 

I  once  saw  a  marked  case  of  Muscular 
and  Cutaneous  Aneesthesia  which  bad 
been  induced  b^  exposure  to  cold.  The 
symptoms  in  this  instance  were  developed 
suddenly ;  but  in  other  cases  their  com- 
mencement has  been  insidious,  and  their 
progress  slow  ;  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  assign  any  rational  cause  for  their  pro- 
duction. In  many  they  have  followed  a 
series  of  convulsions  or  other  symptoms  of 
hysterical  character. 

Diagnosis.  —  From  ^paraplegia  gene- 
rally, whatever  may  be  its  cause,  Muscu- 
lar Aneesthesia  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  facts  that  power  is  not  lost,  and  that 
forcible  movements  may  be  determined, 
although  not  directed  with  exactness.  In 
ordinary  paraplegia  the  awkwardness  of 
movement  is  aue  to  and  proportioned  to 
the  want  of  power ;  in  Muscular  Antes- 
thesia  there  is  no  such  relation.  More- 
over, the  patient  exliibits  none  of  the  signs 
of  interference  with  those  functions  of  the 
spinal  centre  which  are  speedily  involved 
in  all  cases  of  paraplegia  depending  upon 
changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cord.  The 
limbs  do  not  waste,  the  skin  undergoes  no 
special  alteration,  the  urine  is  not  altered, 
and  sensation  in  other  directions  is  un- 
clianged. 

From  hemxpUgia,  indicative  of  those 
cerebral  diseases  which  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
body,  Muscular  Aneesthesia  is  separated 
by  considerations  similar  to  some  of  those 
which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  but 
mainly  by  the  absence  of  conformity  of 
the  case  to  the  known  types  of  cerebral 
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and  was  but  slightly  marked  in  8.  The 
cliaical  history  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  dif- 
ferent.' There  is  not  necessanly  the 
special  want  which  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  Muscular  Antesthesia ;  and  in 
the  latter  there  is  an  absence  of  pain  in 
the  llmte,  of  implication  of  the  genital 
organs,  and  of  affections  of  the  eyesight. 

Hysterical  patients  often   exhibit   the 

Shenomena  of  Muscular  Anaesthesia ;  in- 
eed  it  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  their 
malady ;  and  the  only  point  of  interest  to 
ascertain  is  the  degree  to  which  this  con- 
dition, the  hysteric,  may  account  for  all 
the  symptoms.  The  general  course  of  the 
case  usually  affords  the  information  that 
is  required ;  it  would  be  unsafe  to  refer 
Anaesthesia  Muscularis  to  hysteria,  unless 
other  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease  were 
present ;  it  would  be  unwise  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  grave  central  lesion  imless 
hysteria  could  ba  excluded. 

Pathology. —The  present  state  of 
physiology  with  regard  to  the  existence 
and  nature  of  the  muscular  sense  is  so 
unsatisfactory  that  it  would  be  quite  idle 
to  occupy  much  space  in  the  discussion  of 

With  regard  to  the  existence  of  such 
sense  there  appears  to  be  evidence  similar 
to  that  which  we  possess  in  respect  of 
other  senses,  viz.  our  consciousness  of  its 
existence.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  we 
do  know  when,  in  what  direction,  and  to 
what  degree  we  contract  our  muscles. 
We  guide  our  movements  without  looking 
at  our  limbs,  we  know  where  our  extremi- 
ties are  placed,  we  detennine  movements 
when  we  like,  and  apportion  the  amount 
of  effort  to  the  task  set  before  us ;  we 
guess  at  the  weight  of  a  body  by  the  effort 
we  make  to  raise  it,  and  do  not  break  an 
empty  egg-shell  if  we  hold  it  between  our 
fingers  in  the  dark.  The  patient  with 
Muscular  Anaesthesia  has  lost  the  power 
or  fitculty  which  renders  these  adjust- 
ments of  movement  possible.  The  fact 
of  the  existence  of  a  muscular  sense  may 
be  regarded  as  established,  and  also  that 
of  its  distinctness  from  all  other  modes  of 
sensation.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
peripheral  expansion  of  the  muscular- 
sense  nerves  exists  in  the  muscular  tissue 
itself,  and  not  in  either  the  skin  or  the 
structures  around  the  joints ;  but  beyond 
this  point  there  is  grave  doubt  even  as  to 
whether  the  fibres  pass  in  the  anterior  or 
pwterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  M. 
Trousseau'  admits  the  existence  of  mus- 
cular sensibility,  but  denies  that  of  the 
WDse  of  muscular  activity ;  and  the  most 

'  See  article  on  Looomotor  Ataxy. 

•  Article  "Ataxic  locomotrice  progressive," 
Nonveaa  Dictionnaire  de  MMecine  et  de  Chi- 
nirgie  pratiques,  tome  3me,  p.  777. 
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important  &ct  upon  which  he  bases  his 
opinion  is  contained  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Lorsque,  fermant  les  yeux,  nous 
ex€cutons  sans  efforts  un  mouvement  as- 
sez  fitendu,  il  nous  est  impossible,  avec  la 
plus  severe  attention,  de  sentir  nos  mus- 
cles se  contracter  ;  mais  nous  sentons  le 
mouvement  imprim^  aux  leviers  que  la 
contraction  des  muscles  met  en  jeu.  Le 
fait  est  si  vrai,  que  si  nous  inte'rrogeons 
une  personne  lort  intelligente,  mais  com- 
pl^tement  €trang^re  aux  notions  anato-  . 
miques  et  physiologiques,  et  si  nous  lui 
demandons  quel  est  le  siege  du  mouvement 
d 'extension  et  de  flexion  des  doigts,  elle 
le  place  exclusivement  dans  la  main  et 
jamais  dans  I'avant-bras. "  This  obser- 
vation is  quite  correct,  but  M.  Trousseau's 
conclusion  from  it  is,  I  think,  erroneous. 
We  do  not  see  objects  nor  hear  sounds  I'n 
either  our  eyes  or  ears  ;  but  involuntarily 
project  these  sensations,  not  into  a  distant 
part  of  our  own  body,  but  into  space  out- 
side ourselves.  The  senses  of  taste,  smell, 
and  of  tact,  we  refer  to  something  or 
somewhere  just  beyond  the  extreme  peri- 
pheral expansion  of  the  nerves  which 
minister  to  those  senses.  We  do  not  feel 
— or  mentally  recognize  as  such — the  con- 
dition of  our  own  nerves,  but  instinctively 
and  of  necessity  feel  and  believe  in  some- 
thing outside  ourselves,  or  objective,  that 
presses  on  the  skin ;  something  not  our- 
selves that  we  taste  in  our  mouths  ;  some- 
thing not  ourselves  that  we  smell  in  our 
noses.  It  is  well  known  that  a  patient 
who  has  lost  his  leg  imagines  that  he  feels 
pain  in  his  amputated  toes,  and  in  this  we 
nave  another  illustration  of  the  principle 
that  the  mind  does  not  refer  sensation  to 
the  spot  which  receives  the  impression 
which  may  occasion  it.  Because,  there- 
fore, in  the  act  of  muscular  movement 
our  consciousness  refers  the  sense  of  such 
movement  to  the  extremity  moved,  and 
not  to  the  moving  organ,  it  is  not  proved 
that  there  is  no  sense  of  muscumr  ac- 
tivity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  shown  by 
this  fact  that  the  muscular  sense  obeys  a 
law  similar  to  that  which  we  recognize  in 
regard  of  other  senses.  For  the  existence 
of  the  sense  we  have  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  for  the  absence  of  the 
sense,  there  is  the  testimony  of  disease. 
It  matters,  comparatively  speaking,  little 
for  our  present  purpose  to  aetermine  the 
exact  nature  or  metaphysical  relations  of 
the  property  in  question ;  it  is  enough  that  ■* 
in  health  there  is  a  faculty  which  has  been 
called  "  muscular  sense," and  that  in  dis- 
ease this  fuuetion  is  destroyed  ;  that  such 
disease  may  exist  alone,  and  that  the 
name  by  which  it  is  denoted  is  "Muscu- 
lar Anaesthesia. " 

Prognosis.— The  fiiture  of  such  cases 
cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty.  It 
may  be  guessed  at  by  regard  to  conditions 
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otherthan  those  of  the  aiTection  itself.  If 
it  be  but  one  of  many  symptoms  of  that 
manifold  disease  called  hysteria,  the  prog- 
nosis is  that  of  the  latter  malady ;  if  it  be 
associated  with  grave  changes  in  other 
portions  or  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  nature  of  such  ulterior  symptoms 
must  determine  the  prognosis.  There  is 
nothing  special  in  the  character  of  the 


symptoms  of  Muscular  Ansesthesia,  per 
se,  which  can  form  a  satis&ctory  guide. 

Treatment. — Faradization  of  the  af- 
fected muscles  has  proved  of  service,  as 
has  friction  of  the  skin,  and  its  electric 
irritation ;  but  there  are  no  medicines  that 
have  been  shown  to  exert  any  special  influ- 
ence upon  this  variety  of  nervous  disorder. 


WASTING  PALST. 

Bt  William  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


DEFnnnoN. — A  chronic  disease,  con- 
sisting in  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  independent  of  any 
antecedent  motor  or  sensory  paralysis. 
The  disease  attacks  the  muscles  m groups: 
in  some  cases  it  is  partial,  and  limited  to 
the  extremities ;  in  other  cases  it  is  gensn 
ral,  and  implicates  the  muscles  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk. 

Stnonyms.— Paralysis  Atrophica;  Pro- 
gressive Muscular  Atrophy;  Cruveilhier's 
Atrophy;  Atrophic  Musculaire  Progres- 
sive (Fr. ) ;  ProOTessive  Muskelatrophie, 
Progressive  Muskel-lShmung  (Ger.). 

History. — Cases  of  extreme  wasting  of 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  Umbs, 
without  loss  of  voluntary  power,  were 
published  in  this  country,  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  present  century,  by  Cooke, 
Bell,  and  Darwall ;  but  the  establishment 
of  the  affection  as  a  distinct  type  of  dis- 
ease is  due  to  the  labors  of  Cruveilhier, 
Aran,  and  Duchenne,  in  France,  in  the 
years  1851-53.  The  present  writer  col- 
lected all  the  information  existing  on  the 
subject  up  to  1858,  in  an  Essay  published 
in  that  year.'  To  this  Essay  the  reader 
is  referred  for  the  earlier  notices  of  the  dis- 
ease. Since  1858  the  pathology  of  Wast- 
ing Palsy  has  been  elucidated  "by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Gull,  Lockhart  Clarke, 
Luys,  and  others. 

Etiology.— The  subjects  of  "Wasting 
Palsy  are  mostly  found  among  young 
adults  and  middle-aged  individuals ;  but 
children  are  not  unfrequently  attacked. 
The  mean  age  of  eighty-eight  cases  col- 
lected by  me  was  thirty  years — the  young- 

'  An  Essay  on  Wasting  Palsy,  by  WilUam 
Koberte,  M.D.    London,  1868. 


est  was  only  two  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest 
sixty-nine.  The  male  sex  is  considerably 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  female 
(about  six  males  to  every  one  female). 
This  disproportion  probably  depends, 
mainly,  on  the  greater  and  more  sustained 
muscular  exertion  which  men's  occupa- 
tions demand  ;  also  on  the  greater  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  external  violence  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  male  sex.  "Women  of  the 
working-class — washerwomen,  domestic 
servants,  sempstresses,  &c. — are  seem- 
ingly not  much  less  liable  to  "Wasting 
Palsy  than  men  employed  in  kindred  oc- 
cupations ;  but  females  belonging  to  the 
easy  classes  enjoy  a  remarkable  immu- 
nity from  this  disease.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  difiScult  to  explain  why  cases 
arising  from  hereditary  influence  should 
occur  more  frequently  among  males  than 
females. 

Partial  or  local  muscular  atrophy  pre- 
vails mostly  among  handicraftsmen— me- 
chanics, masons,  smiths,  miners,  needle- 
women, scriveners,  laborers,  and  domestic 
servants.  The  subjects  of  general  "Wasting 
Palsy  are  found  equally  in  every  grade  w 
life. 

The  influence  of  consanguinity  in  the 
production  of  this  disease  has  been  marled 
in  a  number  of  instances.  The  present 
writer  collected  the  history  of  ten  femilia 
in  which  a  tendency  to  "Wasting  Palsy 
prevailed.  In  four  of  these  families  the 
disease  was  confined  to  two  brothers  in 
each.  Dr.  Meryon's  first  described  cases 
were  four  boys  who  had  six  healthy  sis- 
ters. In  another  family  mentioned  bv 
him,  all  the  boys— namely,  two— were  af- 
fected, while  the  two  sisters  were  healtby. 
A  sea  captain,  whose  history  is  related 
by  Aran,  had  lost  two  maternal  uncles 
and  a  sister  by  the  same  disease.  In  an- 
other instance,  recorded  by  the  same  ob- 
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server,  the  patient's  two  aunts  had  died 
from  general  muscular  atrophy ;  and,  in 
a  family  known  to  Oppenheinier.  two  un- 
cles and  a  cousin  were  already  aeceased, 
while  another  cousin  and  two  brothers 
still  suffered  from  the  same  disease.  Al- 
together these  ten  famiUes  included  twen- 
ty-uine  individuals  affected  with  Wasting 
Palsy,  and  of  these  only  four  were  females. 
Cases  arising  from  hereditary  influence 
present  another  well-marked  feature— in 
nearly  all  of  them  the  disease  became 
generalized,  and  consequently  tended  to 
a  fatal  termination. 

As  a  rule,  the  subjects  of  Wasting  Pals-y 
have  been  persons  of  good  physical  devel- 
opment :  in  several  cases  the  patients  are 
reported  to  have  been  men  of  remarkable 
muscular  power  and  activitv;  in  a  few 
instances — nearly  all  of  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  hereditary  proclivity  to  the 
disease — a  certain  weakness  existed  from 
earlv  youth. 

The  exciting  causes  of  Wasting  Palsy 
(excluding  hereditary  predisposition)  may 
be  ranged  under  three  heads:  namely, 
excessive  muscular  action,  cold,  and  dis- 
ease or  violence  affecting  the  spine.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  however  (36 
per  cent),  no  reasonable  cause  could  be 
assigned  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Aran  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  particular  muscles  which  are  neces- 
sarily in  long-continued  contraction  in  per- 
sons following  certain  meehanical  trades 
^asons,  milliners,  shoemakers,  smiths, 
«c.),  are  those  wnich  are  first  invaded 
and  most  deeply  involved.  In  persons  of 
this  class  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders, 
arms,  and  hands  are  first  affected,  ana 
very  frequently  the  atrophy  is  permanently 
limited  to  these  parts.  There  are  numer- 
ous exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule. 

Cases  arising  from  cold  (wearing  of 
damp  apparel,  immersion  of  the  limbs  in 
cold  water,  rapid  cooling  of  the  perspiring 
surface,  exposure  to  inclement  weather) 
are  marked  by  a  train  of  neuralgic  or  so- 
called  rheumatic  pains  in  the  affected 
parts,  either  at  the  onset  of  the  atrophy, 
and  ceasing  when  this  has  fairly  set  in,  or 
continuing  throughout  its  progress,  and 
imparting  a  special  character  to  the  symp- 
toms. The  invasion  of  the  disease  in  this 
class  of  cases  is  often  somewhat  sudden, 
and  accompanied  by  cramps  and  twitches 
of  the  muscles. 

In  cases  traceable  to  cold,  the  wasting 
is  more  apt  to  extend  to  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  than  in  cases  due  to  overwork. 


in  damp  or  wet  excavations,  are  frequent 
victims  of  Wasting  Palsy. 

The  connection  of  Wasting  Palsy  with 
injury  or  disease  directly  or  indirectly 
implicating  the  spinal  cord,  has  of  late 
years  attracted  increasing  attention  ;  and 
the  interpretation  of  these  cases  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
hereafter.  The  history  of  some  antecedent 
violence  occurs  too  frequently  in  the  re- 
ports of  cases  of  Wasting  Palsy  to  allow 
of  its  being  set  aside  as  a  merely  fortuitous 
circumstance,  though  the  precise  connec- 
tion between  the  injury  and  the  subse- 
quent atrophy  is  often  obscure.  In  a 
youth  under  my  care  at  the  Manchester 
Infirmary,  who  ultimately  died  from  im- 
plication of  the  respiratory  muscles,  the 
first  symptoms  of  atrophy  in  the  ball  of 
the  right  thumb  occurred  six  months  after 
the  fall  of  a  bale  of  cotton  cloth  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  immediate  effects 
of  the  injury  were  confined  to  slight  stiff- 
ness of  the  neck,  and  occasional  pains 
extending  down  the  arms.  Valentiner 
records  a  case  in  which  the  first  failure  of 
health  followed  a  &11  on  the  back  from  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet :  yet  the  atro- 
phy did  not. appear  until  six  years  after. 
Bergmann's  patient'  fell  on  his  back  from 
a  horse,  and  lay  for  a  while  unconscious. 
From  this  time  he  suffered  pain  and  stiff- 
ness in  moving  the  head ;  afterwards,  and 
very  slowly,  a  weakness  in  the  shoulders 
came  on,  wnich  ended  in  complete  atro- 
phy of  the  muscles  around  the  shoulder 
joints.     In  a  remarkable  case  recently  re- 

Eorted  by  Dr.  Thudichum  and  Mr.  Lock- 
art  Clarke,  a  gentleman,  set.  54,  suffered 
what  he  considered  a  slight  injury.  In 
jumping  across  a  flower-bed  for  a  wager, 
ne  came  down  heavily  on  his  heels,  and 
then  fell  backwards  upon  his  head.  He 
was  stunned  for  a  time,  but  gradually  re- 
covered, and,  after  some  days'  confine- 
ment to  his  bed,  appeared  to  be  quite  well 
again.  It  was,  however,  soon  perceived 
that  a  great  change  took  place  in  his  hab- 
its. Having  been  extremely  fond  of  manly 
sports  and  exercises — rowing,  cricketing, 
riding  on  horseback,  dancing,  and  the 
like — he  discontinued  to  take  part  in  any 
of  these,  although  he  continued  to  go 
ever}'  autumn  to  the  Scotch  moors  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  grouse.  Five  years 
after  the  above-mentioned  accident,  while 
engaged  in  this  last-named  sport,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  right  leg  had  lost  a  part  of 
its  usual  strength.  From  this  time  grad- 
ual atrophy  and  loss  of  power  in  the  mus- 
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death.     (BeaJe's  Archives  of  Medicine, 
1863.) 

In  other  cases,  disease,  manifestly  pri- 
mary, of  the  spinal  cord  is  followed  by  com- 
flete  atrophy  of  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
n  acase  puDlished  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
London  Medical  Beview  "by  the  present 
writer,  a  young  man  suffered  from  acute 
general  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  and  of  most  of  those  of  the 
trunk.  The  intellect  was  not  affected. 
Gradually,  in  the  course  of  months,  the 
patient  recovered  the  power  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  but  after  complete  restoration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  body,  the  intrinsic  mus- 
cles of  both  the  hands  and  feet  passed  into 
a  state  of  total  atrophy,  and  still  con- 
tinue in  the  same  condition.  In  the  so- 
called  essential  paralysis  of  infancy  and 
childhood — which  is  evidently  of  spinal 
origin — certain  limited  groups  of  n^uscles 
not  unfrequently  pass  into  a  state  of  per- 
manent atrophy,  while  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  paralyzed  members  recover 
their  mobility. 

Certain  other  exciting  causes  of  "Wast- 
ing Palsy  are  sometimes  doubtfully  men- 
tioned— namely,  constitutional  syphilis, 
venereal  excesses,  onanism,  and  antece- 
dent zymotic  fevers. 

Symptoms. — ^The  invasion  of  Wasting 
Palsy  is  always  gradual,  and  the  disease 
has  usually  been  in  progress  some  weeks 
or  montlis  before  the  patient  discovers  its 
existence.  The  first  symptom  perceived 
is  a  certain  weakness  in  the  affected  mem- 
ber: the  tailor  finds  he  cannot  hold  his 
needle  ;  the  shoemaker  cannot  thrust  his 
awl ;  the  mason  fails  to  wield  his  hammer ; 
the  gentleman  experiences  an  awkward- 
ness in  handling  his  pen,  in  pulling  out 
his  pocket  handKerchief,  or  in  putting  on 
his  hat.  Some  such  incident  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  affected  limb,  which  is  then 
usually  discovered  to  be  more  or  less 
wasted  and  shrunken. 

The  disease  begins,  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases,  in  the  upper  extremities, 
either  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  hand, 
or  in  the  shoulder — much  more  commonly 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Some- 
times, however,  it  begins  in  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  of  the  face,  the  tongue,  in  the 
thigh,  the  leg,  or  the  foot.    The  extension 


ties,  the  life  of  the  sufferer  is  not  imper- 
illed ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  invaded,  and 
the  muscles  of  respiration  participate  in 
the  disease,  death  by  suffocation  is  the 
ultimate  result. 

The  wasting  and  disappearance  of  the 
muscles  produce  notable  changes  in  the 
configuration  of  the  body.  The  natural 
rounded  contour  of  the  limbs  is  replaced 
by  an  unsightly  flattening;  the  bones 
stand  out  in  unaccustomed  distinctness, 
giving  to  the  member  the  appearance  of  a 
skeleton  clothed  in  skin;  but  the  skin 
itself,  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, undergo  no  change,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  integuments  of 
healthy  parts.  Certain  distortions  of  the 
head,  trunk,  and  extremities  are  also 
occasioned  by  the  unequal  wasting  of  op- 
posed groups  of  muscles — those  less  alxo- 
phied  overcoming  the  resistance  of  those 
more  diseased.  These  changes  of  configu- 
ration are  a  marked  feature  of  Wasting 
Palsy.  The  hand  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  a  very  singular  deformity — namely,  the 
"claw-shaped"  hand,  or  "  main  en  griffe" 
of  French  writers.  The  palm  is  robbed  of 
its  muscular  cushions ;  flat  planes  or  hol- 
lows occupy  the  sites  of  the  thenar  and 
hypothenar  eminences  ;  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  is  traversed  by  the  visibly  promi- 
nent diverging  flexor  tendons,  which  are 
stretched  between  the  wrist  and  the  bulg- 
ing bases  of  the  fingers;  the  proximal 
phalanges  are  bent  b^kwards,  away  from 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  while  the  middle 
and  distal  ones,  inclined  in  an  opposite 
direction,  are  in  a  state  of  continued  semi- 
flexion. The  back  of  the  hand  is  hollowed 
out  in  long  furrows,  corresponding  to  the 
interosseous  spaces,  and  the  first  joints  of 
the  fingers  are  pulled  backwards,  giving 
the  hand  a  broken-backed  appearance. 

Passing  up  the  limb,  the  forearm  is 
found  flattened,  or  even  hollowed,  on  its 
anterior  and  posterior  aspects.  When  the 
shoulders  are  affected,  the  whole  arm 
dangles  powerlessly  at  the  side;  the  round- 
ness of  the  shoulder  has  given  place  to  a 
flattening,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  acromion,  and  the  coracoid  processes 
are  plainly  discerned  through  the  thin 
covering  of  skin.  If  the  serratus  magnus 
be  destroyed,  the  angle  of  the  scapuui  is 
tilted  upwards  and  inwards,  and  stands 
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destroyed.  The  face  is  veiled,  as  it  were, 
by  an  impenetrable  mask ;  no  emotion 
cnanges  its  unvarying  aspect — tiie  expres- 
sion IS  always  solemn,  stolid,  and  un- 
moved. The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are, 
however,  spared,  and  by  their  movements 
alone,  in  the  later  periods,  the  mind  holds 
an  imperfect  communion  with  the  exter- 
nal world.  The  oral  and  buccal  muscles 
are  usually  invaded  early,  and  the  saliva 
dribbles  over  the  lips.  When  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  are  involved,  the  head  falls 
forwards— the  chin  resting  on  the  sternum 
— or,  laterally,  the  head  falling  over  on 
the  shoulder. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles  are  impli- 
cated, the  lumbar  curve  is  enormously  ex- 
aggerated by  the  unopposed  action  of  the 
erector  spinas,  and  the  belly  projects  in 
front,  while  the  chest  is  thrown  back  as  a 
counterpoise.  The  invasion  of  the  lingual 
muscles  leads  to  a  falter  in  the  speech, 
and  to  imperfect  comminution  of  food  in 
the  mouth.  The  involvement  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles  produces  a  change  in 
the  voice,  which  loses  its  register,  and  is 
finally  reduced  to  a  monotone.  When 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostals  are 
reached,  violent  suffocative  fits  of  cough- 
ing are  occasioned ;  the  play  of  the  chest 
is  at  length  so  reduced  that  a  slight  addi- 
tional difficulty  to  respiration  proves  fatal. 
Dissolution  is  usually  brought  about  by 
a  bronchitic  seizure;  the  air-tubes  are 
speedily  clogged  with  mucus,  which  no 
efforts  of  the  patient  can  dislodge,  and 
rapid  asphyxia  closes  the  scene. 

When  the  disease  is  partial  in  its  ex- 
tension, it  is  observed  that  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  and  certain  groups  of  mus- 
cles, are  much  more  obnoxious  to  its  in- 
TotMs  than  others.  The  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  less  liable  than  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  those  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties are  far  less  frequently  affected  than 
those  of  the  upper.  Of  sixty-two  cases  of 
partial  Wasting  Palsy  collected  by  me,  the 
upper  extremities  were  alone  affected 
fifty-one  times,  the  lower  extremities 
alone  five  times,_  and  the  upper  and  lower 
together  seven  times.  The  right  arm  was 
much  more  frequently  attacked  than  the 
left,  and  the  hands  oftener  than  the 
shoulders.  As  a  general  rule,  it  was 
found  that  when  one  limb  was  attacked, 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  shared  its 
fate;  that  when  the  disease  was  unila- 
teral, the  right  side  was  more  likelv  to  be 


the  hands,  or  to  the  hands  and  forearms. 
Not  uncommon,  likewise,  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm  of  one 
or  both  sides  are  atrophied,  while  the  fore- 
arms and  hands  remain  healthv. 

Coincidently  with  the  loss  of  substance 
in  the  muscular  masses,  there  is  necessa- 
rily a  corresponding  loss  of  power.  Cer- 
tam  less  constant  symptoms  also  some- 
times make  their  appearance — namely, 
fibrillary  tremors,  cramps,  twitches,  and 
diminution  of  electric  contractility  in  the 
muscles. 

The  loss  of  power  corresponds,  in  the 
tjTpical  cases,  very  exactly  to  the  grade  of 
muscular  atrophy,  and  gradually  proceeds 
as  the  muscles  diminish  in  bulk.  In  ex- 
treme cases  absolute  immobility  of  the 
limb,  or  part,  is  at  length  produced;  more 
commonly  the  various  movements  are  still 
capable  of  being  performed,  but  with 
greatly  diminished  force.  Not  unfre- 
quentiy,  however,  this  correspondence  is 
not  exact ;  and  the  loss  of  power  exceeds, 
more  or  less  considerably,  what  is  due  to 
mere  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

During  the  active  stage  of  the  disease 
the  affected  muscles  sometimes  exhibit 
curious  vibratlle  tremors — fugitive  wavy 
oscillations  of  the  jnuscular  fibres — which 
are  visible  under  the  skin,  but  do  not  pro- 
duce any  movement  of  the  limb,  nor  are 
they  sensible  to  the  patient.  When  ab- 
sent, they  may  occasionally  be  evoked  by 
stripping  the  part  or  filliping  the  skin. 
These  vibrations  are  sometimes  the 
earliest  symptom  of  a  new  advance  of  the 
disease  into  parts  not  yet  affected.  They 
disappear  altogether  when  the  atrophy 
has  reached  an  extreme  degree,  or  when 
its  progress  has  been  arrested. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  the  muscles  of 
the  wasting  members  respond  to  the  elec- 
tric stimulus  readily,  and  with  a  force 
corresponding  to  their  bulk.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  tactile  sensi- 
bility of  the  affected  limbs ;  but  in  rare 
cases  there  is  a  slight  numbness  of  the 
skin,  and  not  unfrequently  the  pai-ts  are 
highly  sensitive  to  impressions  of  cold. 
In  about  half  the  cases  there  is  more  or 
less  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  dis- 
eased muscles,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  muscles  themselves.  In  some  cases 
pain  of  an  agonizing  character  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  complaint. 

The  general  health  is  usually  quite  un- 
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be  permanently  arrested,  or  it  may  pro- 
ceed step  by  step  until  nearlyall  the  volun- 
tary muscles  are  disabled.  The  atrophied 
muscles  may  be  again  restored  by  tnera- 
peutical  means  to  their  original  bulk  :  this 
IS  unfortunately  not  a  very  common  ter- 
mination— more  commonly  the  wasted 
parts  are  crippled  for  the  remainder  of 
life.  When  the  disease  is  progressive,  its 
advance  is  seldom  continuous,  but  is 
rather  marked  by  repeated  pauses  and  re- 
commencements. The  pauses  may  ex- 
tend over  a  few  weeks  or  months,  or  even 
several  years.  In  a  case  now  under  my 
care  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  the  dis- 
ease has  started  afresh  in  zreat  intensity, 
after  complete  arrest  for  five  years.  In 
twenty-eight  cases  in  which  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  the  continuance  of  the  active 
process,  the  mean  duration  was  thirty- 
eight  months.  Of  these,  four  ended  m 
recovery,  thirteen  in  permanent  arrest, 
and  eleven  in  death.  The  cases  which 
ended  in  recovery  had  a  mean  duration  of 
fourteen  months,  those  ending  in  arrest  a 
mean  duration  of  twenty-seven  months, 
and  those  ending  in  death  averaged  a 
duration  of  more  than  live  years. 

Cases  which  could  be  traced  to  the 
effects  of  over-exercise  of  the  muscles, 
were  nearly  always  found  to  terminate  in 
permanent  arrest  after  the  destruction  of 
one  or  more  groups  of  muscles ;  whereas 
cases  which  appeared  to  have  arisen  from 
exposure  to  cold,  or  from  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, showed  a  more  decided  ten- 
dency to  a  progressive  course  and  a  fatal 
termination. 

Diagnosis. — The  partial  form  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  paralysis  from  in- 
jury to  a  motor  nerve,  leau  palsy,  and 
malarious  palsy.  In  all  these  there  is  a 
marked  atrophy  of  the  muscles ;  and  the 
affection  may  be  confined  to  a  narrow  re- 
gion, around  which  are  healthy  muscles, 
offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the  decayed 
ones. 

Atrophy,  resulting  from  injury  to  a 
nerve,  is  distinguished  by  the  exact  limi- 
tation of  the  wasting  to  the  parts  supplied 
by  that  nerve ;  also,  if  the  nerve  be  a 
mixed  one,  there  is,  or  was,  an  accompa- 
nying loss  of  sensation. 

In  lead  palsy  there  is  a  comparatively 
sudden  invasion:  in  a  day  or  two — a 
week,  or  a  fortnight,  at  most — the  para- 
lysis is  at  its  height ;  whereas  in  Wasting 
falsy  the  loss  of  power  is  excessively 
gradual.  The  precursory  or  concomitant 
phenomena  distinctive  of  lead  poisoning, 
seldom  or  never  altogether  fail — namely, 
colic,  blue  line  on  the  gums,  tremblings. 


the  muscles  respond  to  the  electric  stimu- 
lus in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their 
bulk.  It  will  also  oe  remembered  that  in 
saturnine  poisoning  the  atrophy  is  dis- 
tinctly essential  to  the  paralysis. 

From  ordinary  general  paralysis  of  cen- 
tral origin,  Wasting  Palsy  is  distinguished 
by  the  dissecting  character  of  its  march. 
It  attacks  the  muscles  in  separate  groups 
— in  detail,  as  it  were — and  does  not  dif- 
fuse its  ravages  uniformly  over  extensive 
regions  or  the  entire  body.  It  is  very 
rare  also  that  in  general  paralysis  the 
wasting  of  the  muscular  masses  bears  any 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  power. 

Extreme  muscular  atrophy  sometimes 
follows  infantile  paralysis,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  disease  may  resemble  that  of 
Wasting  Palsy  and  produce  ultimate  re- 
sults indistinguishable  therefrom.  The 
cases  are,  however,  totally  different  in 
their  history.  Infantile  piaralysis  has  al- 
ways a  sudden  invasion,  and  the  wasting 
is  subsequent  to  the  loss  of  power. 

Morbid  Akatohy.  —  The  essential 
changes  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  nave  died  from  Wasting  Palsy  are 
confined  to  the  muscles,  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  nerves. 

The  muscles  of  the  affected  regions  are 
foimd  wasted  in  various  degrees.  Some 
are  only  slightly  atrophied,  others  more 
profoundly,  while  others  again  are  re- 
duced to  pale,  thin,  membranous  strata, 
or  are  altogether  destroyed,  and  can  only 
be  identified  by  comparing  the  origins 
and  insertions  of  certain  fibro-cellular 
bands,  which  are  the  vestigial  representa- 
tives of  the  previously  existing  muscular 
masses.  The  color  of  the  wasted  muscles 
is  changed  to  a  pale  red  or  rose,  some- 
times with  a  buff  or  ochreous  tinge,  and 
not  unfrequently  streaks  of  adipose  tissue 
run,  in  lines,  between  the  fibres.  Where 
there  is  much  fatty  change,  the  wasting, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  is  less  marked  ;  sometimes 
even  the  muscles  are  almost  undiminished 
in  bulk,  but  are  transformed  into  masses 
of  fat.  This  pecuUari  ty  has  been  observed 
only  in  the  lower  extremities. 

The  difference  in  the  degree  of  atrophy 
undergone  by  adjoining  muscles,  and 
sometimes  even  by  different  parts  of  the 
same  muscle,  is  very  remarkable.  Scarcely 
any  two  muscles  are  affected  in  an  equal 
degree.  Side  by  side  with  a  pale,  almost 
filamentous  remnant,  may  te  found  a 
muscle  of  fnll  red  color  and  undiminished 
bulk.  One  or  two  fasciculi  of  an  affected 
muscle  may  survive  in  vigor  after  the 
destruction  of  the  remainder. 
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being  difihsed,  and,  in  many  places,  con- 
verted into  oil-globules  and  granular  mat- 
ter ;  while  the  sarcolemma  was  broken 
down  and  destroyed.  Crailiet,  who  ex- 
amined the  muscles  in  one  of  Cruveil- 
hier's  cases,  states  that  in  those  parts  of 
the  muscle  which  had  retained  a  rosy 
hue,  the  primitive  fibres  had  preserved 
their  striae  tolerably  distinct,  and  between 
the  strise  were  seen  fine  gray  or  brilliant 
molecules,  resembling  fat  In  the  com- 
pletely decolorized  parts — those  which  to 
the  naked  eye  appeared  of  a  straw  tint — 
there  could  still  be  recognized  long  cylin- 
ders, representing  the  primitive  fibres. 
The  sarcolemma  was  preserved,  but  the 
contained  substance  had  lost  its  striated 
character,  and  was  replaced  by  a  imiform 
granular  mass,  presenting  numerous  mi- 
nute gray  molecules  mixed  with  fatty 
granules.  In  parts  where  the  disease  was 
still  further  advanced,  the  granular  matter 
and  its  enveloping  sarcolenmia  had  entire- 
ly disappearea,  and  there  remained  only 
the  fibro-cellular  framework  of  the  muscle, 
destitute  of  any  true  sarcous  tissue. 

The  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of 
the  spinal  nerves  has  been  examined  in 
some  thirty-five  cases,  of  which  thirty- 
four  have  been  tabulated  by  Bergmann.' 
The  results  of  the  investigations  Imve  not 
been  by  any  means  uniform.  In  sixteen 
cases  tne  cord  and  the  nerves  were  pro- 
nounced healthy,  and  in  six  of  these  the 
parts  were  examined  microscopically.  In 
six  cases  the  cord  itself  was  foimd  healthy, 
but  there  was  marked  atrophy  of  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  a  certain  number  of  spinal 
nerves.  In  one  case  both  the  spinal  cord 
and  nerves  were  healthy,  but  there  ex- 
isted disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  six  cases  the  cord  was  found  diseased 
when  examined  microscopically,  though 
it  appeared  sound,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
naked  eye.  Lastly,  in  seven  cases  the 
cord  appeared  to  the  unaided  senses  pal- 
pably softened  and  disorganized. 

Atrophy  of  the  anterior  roots  was  first 
noticed  by  Cruveilhier,  and  was  supposed 
by  him  to  supply  the  key  to  the  patholc«y 
of  this  disease.  He  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  these  structures  in  the  body 
of  the  showman  Lecompte,  who  died  from 
general  Wasting  Palsy  of  five  years'  du- 
ration :  "  The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  remarkably  small  compared 


gion,  as  two  to  one.  But  here  the  pro- 
portion was  as  ten  to  one  in  the  cervical, 
five  to  one  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  re- 
gions. Further,  by  plunging  the  cord 
into  dilute  nitric  acid,  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve that  a  very  large  number  of  the  an- 
terior cervical  rootlets  had  been  com- 
pletely reduced  to  their  neurilemma,  and 
appeared  as  gray  filaments,  which,  search- 
ed with  a  strong  lens,  presented  no  trace 
of  nervous  tissue ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  anterior  roots  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions  had  only  suffered  atrophy 
by  emaciation.  I  was  unable  to  trace  the 
gray  nervous  filaments,  or  those  simply 
atrophied,  beyond  the  point  where  the 
anterior  root  joins  the  posterior ;  but  I 
was  able  to  establish  the  existence  of  atro- 
phy of  the  nerves  as  they  were  about  to 
penetrate  the  muscles.'"  A  similar  atro- 
phy of  the  anterior  roots  was  found  in  tea 
other  cases,  either  with  or  without  discov- 
erable disease  of  the  corresponding  re- 
gions of  the  cord.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  cases,  however,  the  anterior  roots 
were  not  perceptibly  atrophied,  and  this 
leads  directly  to  the  inference  that  such 
atrophy  is  not  an  essentia!  feature  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  Wasting  Palsy. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  confessedly  a  subject  of  great  difficulty. 
Until  recently  only  the  coarser  changes 
of  consistence — softening  or  induration — 
were  appreciated  by  pathologists ;  and 
even  after  the  microscope  had  been 
brought  in  aid  of  the  examination,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  very  important 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  cord 
might  be  overlooked,  unless  the  observer 
possessed  special  skill  and  practice  in  this 
branch  of  inquiry.  The  positive  results 
of  Gull,  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  Luys,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  experts  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  spinal  cord,  throw  consider- 
able doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
negative  results  obtained  by  Meryon, 
Savory,  Oppenheimer,  Friedburg,  and 
others,  who  failed  to  detect  in  the  spinal 
cords  of  patients  who  had  died  from 
Wasting  Palsy  any  appreciable  changes 
of  structure. 

Luys  describes  as  follows  the  microsco- 
pical changes  in  the  apparently  sound  cord 
of  a  man,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  who  died 
of  pneumonia,  and  who  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  advanced  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of 
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The  walls  of  the  vessels  were  thickened 
and  surrounded  with  a  granular  deposit, 
which  extended  into  the  gray  substance. 
In  the  anterior  gray  comua,  at  the  point 
of  exit  of  the  anterior  roots,  there  was  an 
absence  of  nerve-cells,  which  were  re- 
placed by  granular  deposit.  Some  of  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  horns  were  in 
process  of  degeneration — ^brownish,  and 
filled  with  dark  granulations.  Tliese 
changes  were  found  especially  on  the  left 
side,  and  very  slightly  on  the  right  side. 
The  rest  of  the  cord  was  healthy.' 

Dr.  Gull  gives  an  account  of  a  man, 
aged  forty-nine  years,  who  became  the 
subject  of  Wasting  Palsy  after  striking  his 
head  against  a  beam,  whilst  driving  under 
an  archway.  Some  months  after  this  acci- 
dent he  began  to  suffer  pain  from  the  occi- 
put down  over  the  shoulders,  and  in  about 
a  year  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties began  to  waste.  Three  years  after 
the  accident  he  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital.  He  then  presented  a  remark- 
able example  of  muscular  atrophy,  with- 
out actual  paralysis.  The  upper  extrem- 
ities were  principally  affected.  The  ex- 
tensors of  the  right  nand,  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  interossei  were  ex- 
tremely wasted.  The  wrist  dropped.  The 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  includ- 
ing the  pectoralis  raa^or  and  minor,  were 
much  wasted ;  but  in  a  marked  degree 
less  so  than  those  of  the  forearm  and 
hand.  Very  slight  diminution  of  sensa- 
tion. He  could  still  lift  the  arm  over  the 
head.  The  left  arm  was  similarly  affected, 
but  less  than  the  right,  so  far  as  muscular 
atrophy  was  concerned — but  there  was 
numbness  through  the  whole  arm  down 
to  the  fingers,  accompanied  with  severe 
neuralgic  pains.  The  trapezii,  serrati 
postici  superiores,  rhomboidei,  and  all  the 
long  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  were 
remarkably  atrophied.  The  legs  were 
wasted  and  weak,  but  the  patient  was 
able  to  walk.  There  was  constipation 
and  dribbling  of  the  urine.  He  died  with 
febrile  symptoms  and  dyspnoea. 

Autopsy. — Sections  of  the  cord  exam- 
ined with  the  naked  eye  gave  no  distinct 
evidence  of  disease.  There  was  a  slight 
yellowishness  of  the  posterior  columns, 
and  increased  vascularity  and  thickening 
of  the  pia  mater  covering  them.  In  these 
columns,  especially  in  the  right  one, 
abundance  of  granule-cells  were  discov- 
ered with  the  microscope.  The  exudation 
was  greatest  in  the  middle  and  lower 
third  of  the  cervical  enlarirement.     The 


The  limitation  of  structural  changes  in 
the  cord  to  narrow  tracts  and  spaces,  with 
a  healthy  state  of  the  intervening  parts, 
and  the  absence  of  any  alterations  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  are  also  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Dr.  P.,  whose  spinal 
cord  was  subjected  to  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke. 

Dr.  P.,  set.  65,  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits, began  to  complain  some  fivejears  be- 
fore his  death  of  neuralgic  pains  in  the  ball 
of  the  thumt>s  of  both  bands,  which  liefore 
long  extended  to  the  forearms  and  arms. 
After  some  months  there  was  marked 
weakness  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thumbs  and  index  fingers,  which  also 
became  bent  inwards  towards  the  palms. 
The  loss  of  power  and  volume  in  the 
muscles  progressed  steadily,  accompanied 
with  the  most  excruciating  pains,  until 
his  death.  The  right  hand  and  arm  were 
more  profoundly  affected  than  the  left.  In 
the  later  periods  of  the  disease  the  pains 
extended  to  the  lower  limbs.  The  right 
pupil  was  constantly  larger  than  the  left, 
but  the  movements  of  the  two  were 
normal. 

The  cerebellum,  pons  Yarolii,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  were  hardened 
in  dilute  chromic  acid,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Lockhart  Clarke.  He  found  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  external  aspect  of  the  cord, 
neither  were  the  antenor  roots  of  its 
nerves,  in  any  of  the  regions,  smaller  than 
usual  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cord,  from  the  fhtm  iermi- 
tiale  through  the  whole  of  the  lumbar  and 
dorsal  region,  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cervical  enlargement,  presented  no  actual 
change  of  structure,  either  in  the  white 
or  gray  substance ;  but  there  was  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  corpora  amylases 
round  the  central  canal.  In  the  cervical 
region,  however,  the  case  was  different; 
for  here  there  were  decided  evidences  of 
morbid  changes  of  structure  in  the  pos- 
terior gray  substance.  These  structural 
changes  extended  in  a  variable  degree 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  cervical  en- 
largement upwards  to  the  third  cenical 
nerves:  they  were  more  conspicuous  at 
its  upper  than  its  lower  part.  Thin  trans- 
verse sections  of  this  part  of  the  cord  pre- 
sented to  the  naked  eye  no  appearance 
that  would  excite  suspicion  of  any  lesion 
whatever ;  for  the  morbid  portions,  al- 
though numerous,  were  small  and  iso- 
lated. Under  a  low  magni^'ing  power 
the  posterior  gray  substance  was  seen  to 
hp.   int^rsrwrsed    with   a.  number  of  un- 
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morbid  appearances  were  most  frequently 
found.  The  morbid  spots  were  more 
numerous  and  extensive  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left.  The  morbid  spaces 
varied  in  shape,  size,  and  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  different  sections.  In  some 
the^  appeared  as  mere  fissures  or  cracks, 
which,  under  a  low  power,  might  have 
been  considered  as  the  result  of  accident, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  uniformly  found 
in  only  one  portion  of  the  gray  substance, 
and  more  on  the  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  But  when  a  suflBciently  high  power 
was  employed,  it  became  at  once  evident 
that  they  were  not  merely  '\'acant  spaces^ 
but  composed  of  a  substance  which  dif^ 
fered  entirely  in  its  nature  from  that  of 
the  surrounding  tissue.  This  substance 
had  a  delicate,  transparent,  and  very  fine- 
ly-granular aspect.  The  granules  were 
more  closely  aggregated  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  mass,  but  were  generally  so 
fine  that  they  could  not  be  distinctly  seen 
under  a  magnifying  power  much  less  than 
400  diameters.  Sometimes  at  the  edges 
of  these  morbid  spaces  there  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  transition  or  degeneration  of  the 
surrounding  nerve-tissue  into  the  granu- 
lar substance  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. In  some  instances,  the  broken 
ends  of  nerve-fibres  proceeding  from  the 
posterior  roots  were  seen  to  project  into 
the  opposite  sides  of  these  spaces,  across 
which  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  once  been  continuous. 

The  morbid  appearances  generally  dis- 
appeared about  the  level  of  the  third  pair 
of  cervical  nerves ;  in  the  middle  third  of 
the  cervical  enlargement  they  appeared 
to  be  more  extensive  than  elsewhere,  and 
they  disappeared  on  approaching  the  dor- 
sal region.  The  sj'mpathetic  in  the  neck 
was  also  examined,  and  found  normal.' 

The  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves 
to  the  wasted  muscles  was  in  some  cases 
found  unaltered  ;  in  other  cases  the  nerves 
were  found  atrophied  ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, examined  by  Frommann,'  the 
nerves  leading  to  the  atrophied  muscles 
contained  fiit-molecules  and  granular  pig- 
ment. 

The  sympathetic  in  the  neck  was  found 
diseased  in  a  case  examined  by  Schnec- 
T00gt.»  The  ganglionic  cord  was  found 
extensively  affected  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion. Two  similar  cases  have  more  re- 
cently been  communicated_  by  Jacoud  to 


PATHOLoaY. — ^Although  defective  nu- 
trition of  the  muscles,  ending  in  degene- 
ration and  atrophy,  is  an  invariable  fea- 
ture of  Wasting  Palsy,  it  is  evident  that 
something  more  is  necessary  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  disease  as  a  nosological 
entity.  Muscles  may  be  atrophied  under 
a  variety  of  pathological  conditions,  which 
are  essentially  distinct.  Muscles  may 
waste  from  want  of  use,  as  is  witnessed 
in  limbs  which  are  temporarily  kept  im- 
movable by  surgical  appliances,  or  more 
permanently  by  anchylosis  of  the  joints. 
A  similar  result  follows  severance  of  the 
connection  between  a  muscle  and  its  ner- 
vous centres,  especially  its  spinal  centres ;. 
and,  lastly,  atrophy  of  muscle  may  follow 
metallic  poisoning.  In  Wasting  Palsy 
there  is  also  muscular  atrophy,  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  local  changes  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  occurring 
in  the  afore-mentioned  cases ;  and  yet 
how  widely  different  is  the  clinical  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  I  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  any  clear  idea  of  the  pathology  of 
Wasting  Palsy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  consider  circumstances  which  are  ante- 
cedent to  the  mere  atrophy. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sev- 
eral vital  endowments  of  a  muscle  may 
be  struck  with  paralysis  in  their  entirety, 
or  singly,  or  in  certain  combinations.  A 
muscle  puiralyzed  by  a  cerebral  lesion 
loses  its  voluntary  power,  but  it  retains 
its  reflex  functions  and  its  power  of  self- 
nutrition,  and  does  not  become  atrophied. 
Other  cases  are  known  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar "muscular  sense"  is  lost,  with  pre- 
servation of  all  the  contractile  and  nutri- 
tive endowments.  In  Wasting  Palsy,  the 
muscle  preserves  its  voluntary  and  reflex 
contractility,  its  muscular  sense,  and  its 
sensitiveness  to  the  electric  stimulus  ;  but 
it  loses  its  power  of  healthy  nutrition, 
and  becomes  degenerated  and  atrophied. 

Pathologically,  Wasting  Palsy  may  be 
defined  aa  an  atrophic  degeneration  of 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  independent  of 
any  antecedent  loss  of  mobilitv,  or  of  any 
metallic  poisoning.  But  the  question 
immediately  arises,  whether  the  morbid 
process  is  primarily  in  the  muscle  itself, 
or  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  system 
which  controls  its  functions. 

The  former  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  Aran,  Duchenne,  Friedberg,  Dr. 
Meryon,  and  others  ;  it  was  also  advocated 
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the  failure  to  discover,  in  several  of  the 
earlier  post-mortem  examinations,  any 
palpable  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  want  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  range  of  muscles  af- 
fected and  the  distribution  of  the  nervous 
trunks.  With  regard  to  the  former  point, 
the  multiplication  of  post-mortem  exam- 
inations has  very  greatl;^  increased  the 
proportion  of  cases  m  wluch  a  lesion  was 
discovered  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
very  much  strengthened  the  suspicion 
that  the  earlier  observations,  in  which  the 
spinal  cord  was  pronounced  to  be  healthy, 
were  not  altogether  trustworthy.  The 
researches  of  Luys  and  Lockhart  Clarke 
have  demonstrated  that  profound  changes 
in  the  substance  of  the  cord  may  exist  in 
detached  and  very  limited  areas,  which 
might  very  easily  be  overlooked,  seeing 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  examine 


every  individual  section  of  the  cord  with 
the  requisite  care.  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke, 
speaking  on  this  point,  very  significantly 
observes:  "There  may  be  very  obscure 
structural  clianges  in  the  gray  substance 
of  the  cord,  or  perhaps  only  in  the  ganglia 
on  the  posterior  roots  of  tlie  nerves,  that 
may  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  subservient,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  functions  either  of  sen- 
sation or  motion  ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
lesions  occur  in  small  isolated  spots,  the 
limitation  of  disease  to  particular  muscles, 
or  even  to  particular  msciculi  of  any  one 
muscle,  could  be  explained,  I  think,  by 
the  particular  nerve-Qbrils  within  tlie 
gray  substance."  (Beale's  Archives,  1861, 
p.  21.) 

The  opinion,  also,  seems  to  be  steadily 
gaining  p'ound,  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 


[Fig.  41. 
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special  set  of  organic  nerves,  having  up- 
ward connections  with  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  the  cerebro^spinal  axis,  which 
are  oy  no  means  identical  with  the  cen- 
tral connections  of  the  motor  nerve-fibres 
of  the  same  muscles. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  such  nutri- 
tive centres,  all  the  clinical  phenomena  of 
Wasting  Palsy,  and  the  various  finding 
of  the  post-mortem  examinations,  admit 
of  easy  explanation  on  the  supposition 
that  these  centres,  or  some  of  their  gangli- 
onic connections,  are  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease.  And  the  numerous  associ- 
ations and  complications  of  the  disease 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
hypothesis. 

In  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cases  now  collected,  and  examined 
after  death,  actual  disease  was  found  in 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
is  a  proportion  which  does  not  permit  the 
assumption  of  a  coincidence  of^  two  inde- 
nendent  morbid  nrocesses.    Some  relation 


So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  authenticated 
instance  of  the  centripetal  transmission 
of  a  morbid  process  along  a  nervous  trunk 
is  atrophy  of  the  optic  trunks  afler  de- 
struction of  the  eye.  With  regard  to  the 
muscles,  evidence  of  any  such  transmission 
has  yet  to  be  ^ven ;  the  observations 
hitherto  made,  indeed,  tend  the  other 
way.  Schiffj'  who  made  resections  both 
of  mixed  and  of  purely  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  found  no  alteration  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  cut  nerves  even  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  and  three-quarters.  Turck* 
also  examined  the  central  origins  of  the 
nerves  and  their  vicinities,  in  withered 
and  amputated  limbs,  without  finding 
appreciable  alteration  therein.  Nor  are 
suppurative  and  cancerous  affections  of 
the  muscles  known  to  be  capable  of  trans- 
mission along  the  nervous .  trunks  to  the 
nervous  centres. 

The  etiological  conditions  of  some  cases 
of  Wasting  Palsy,  and  the  collateral  phe- 
nomena in  others,  point  also  very  strongly 
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well-marked  cases  of  Wasting  Palsy,  also, 
motor  paralysis,  of  undoubted  central 
origin,  affecting  either  the  atrophied 
muscles  or  some  other  parts,  preceded 
the  atrophy.  A  strong  impression  was 
made  on  my  mind  by  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  fell  under  my  notice  four  years  ago. 
A  young  man  was  affected  with  acute 
paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  wasting  beyond  what  was  due 
to  general  emaciation.    After  an  almost 


total  loss  of  motion  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  recovery  set  in,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  ended  in  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  muscular  power  in 
all  parts  except  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
muscles  of  these  latter  parts  passed  on  to 
a  state  of  characteristic  atrophy,  from 
which  onlv  partial  recovery  took  place. 
Dumenil,  thichenne,  and  Trousseau  have 
also  published  cases  in  which  there  ex- 
isted motor  paralysis  of  the  tongue  with- 
out   atrophy,    combined    with    atrophy 


[Fig.  42. 
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without  paralysis  (Wasting  Palsy)  of  the 
upper  extremities."  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  a  morbid  process  in  the  motor 
centres  may  extend  by  continuity  of  tis- 
sue to  contiguous  nutritive  centres  (sup- 
posing such  to  exist),  or,  conversely,  that 
disease  of  the  nutritive  centres  may  im- 
plicate motor  or  sensory  centres  in  their 
vicinity,  and  so  produce  complicated  clin- 
ical phenomena,  analogous  to  those  above 
mentioned,  and  which  on  any  other  sup- 

■  Bergmann,  loo.  cit.  p.  88. 


very  difBcult   of   rational 


position   are 
explanation. 

The  case-history  of  Wasting  Palsy  is 
rich  in  combinations  of  this  sort.  In  the 
pure  typical,  uncomplicated  cases — where 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  unmixed  with 
any  degree  of  motor  paralysis,  or  convul- 
sive movements,  or  with  numbness,  or 
neuralgic  pains — it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  morbid  process  is  strictly  limited  to 
the  nutritive  centres  in  the  cord,  or  to 
their  connections  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia.    In  the  complicated  cases  it  may 
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be  assumed  that  the  morbid  process  radi- 
ates into  those  contiguous  parts  of  the 
cord  which  control  motor  and  sensory 
functions.  The  question  can  only  he 
finally  elucidated  by  repeated  accurate 
examinations  of  the  spinal  cord  in  com- 
plicated cases. 

[Of  those  who  have  more  recently  in- 
vestigated this  subject,  Joffroyj  Hayem, 
and  Charcot,  assert  the  coincidence  of 
Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  with  de- 
generation of  the  anterior  gray  cornua  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Friedreich,  Lichteim, 
and  Uohnheim,  however,  have  reported 


cases  in  which  no  lesion  either  of  the  cord 
or  nerves  was  found. — H.I 

Prognosis. — Wasting  Palsy  must  be 
counted  among  the  most  intractable  dis- 
eases ;  and  when  it  invades  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  it  almost  always  goes  on— 
sometimes  very  slowly,  sometimes  more 
rapidly— to  a  fatal  termination.  In  the 
partial  forms — when  permanent  limita- 
tion of  the  disease  to  one  or  two  members 
is  established — life  may  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  menaced,  but  the  usefulness  of  the 
limb,  if  the  atrophy  be  complete,  is  hope- 
lessly impaired.     If  remedial  measures 


[Fig.  43. 
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can  be  applied  early,  and  persevered  in, 
while  the  atrophy  is  still  in  progress, 
there  is  some  prospect  either  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  disease  may  be  permanently 
checkedj  or  even  that  partial  or  perfect 
restoration  of  the  injured  muscles  may  be 
effected. 

The  gravity  of  the  prognosis,  in  so  far 
as  the  preservation  of  lire  is  concerned, 
depends  on  the  disease  confining  itself  to 
the  extremities,  or  extending  its  ravages 
to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  When  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  invaded,  the  fetal 
termination  is  not  &r  distant. 


I  The  probability  of  the  disease  becoming 
I  generalized  is  greatest  when  the  origin  ol 
'  it  can  be  traced  back  to  hereditary  pre- 
i  disposition.  The  same  danger,  though  in 
a  greatly  inferior  degree,  is  to  be  appre- 
'  bended  when  the  disease  has  arisen  from 
:  cold,  and  when  the  lower  limbs  are  the 
I  first  attacked  ;  also  when  the  upper  and 
'  lower  limbs  are  boUi  implicated.  On  the 
'  other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  much  more 
I  favorable  when  tne  disease  is  occasioned 
'  by  overwork,  and  when  it  is  confined  to 
,  the  hands  and  forearms. 
i     The  longer  the  atrophy  has  existed,  the 
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less  is  the  prospect  of  recoTery :  if  the  |  siderable  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
disease  has  become  stationary  for  a  year  the  muscles,  but  the  danger  to  life  has  be- 
or  two,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  con-  I  come  comparatively  small, 

[Kg.  44. 
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Therapeutics.  —  In  projecting  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  Wasting  Palsy, 
the  first  necessity  is  to  ascertain,  as  ac- 
curately as  possible,  the  etiological  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  disease  has 
ori^nated.  The  removal  of  these — sup- 
posing them  to  be  still  in  operation — fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course.  Mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  have  been  employed 
with  success  in  cases  where  the  disease 
depended  on  a  syphilitic  taint.  If  the 
disease  has  arisen  from  overtasking  any 
set  of  muscles,  these  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest. 

The  direct  treatment  embraces  the  em- 
ployment of  hygienic  means — baths,  me- 
thodical exercise,  change  of  air,  &c. — and 
the  employment  of  galvanism  and  fric- 
tions to  the  affected  muscles.  Bemak 
strongly  advocates  the  use  of  the  constant 
galvanic  current  applied  to  the  spinal 
cord — especially  the  cervical  portion. 

Thermal  and  sulphur  baths  have  been 
highly  recommended  by  a  number  of 
writers.  "Wetzlar  has  especially  called 
attention  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Cold  baths 
are  objectionable. 

The  most  effective  remedy  in  "Wasting 
Palsy  is,  undoubtedly,  galvanism.  Nu- 
merous observations  attest  its  value  when 
applied  locally  to  the  affected  muscles. 
After  a  very  considerable  experience  of 
its  employment,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
very  rarely  fails  of  some  good  effect  when 
perseveringly  applied.  This  effect  is  too 
often  temporary :  too  often  also  it  is  found 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  treatment  with 
the  requisite  regularity  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  In  some  cases  marked 
improvement  in  the  power  and  bulk  of 
the  muscular  masses  was  witnessed ;  in 
others,  the  disease,  previously  progres- 
sive, was  brought  to  a  standstill.  In  the 
case  of  a  man,  still  under  observation, 
suffering  from  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thighs  and  upper  arms,  and  of  the 
erectores  spinee,  which  had  been  steadily 
progressive  for  twelve  months,  the  daily 
application  of  the  secondary  current  ar- 
rested the  disease  completely.  The  arrest 
has  now  continued  tor  more  Haan  six 
years. 

Duchenne  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  the  employment  of  galvanism  : 
"  Every  muscle  ought  to  be  faradized  in 
a  special  manner,  according  as  it  has 
suffered  more  or  less  in  its  electric  con- 
tractility and  nutrition.  Thus  the  more 
a  muscle  is  atrophied  and  its  contractility 
diminished,  the  longer  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  stimulation,  the  more  Intense 
should  be  the  current,  and  the  more  rapid 
its  intermissions.  And  this  strong  cur- 
rent and  quick  intermissions  are  the  more 
necessary,  according  as  the  sensibility  of 
the  muscle  is  more  Benumbed.  But  when 
the  sensibility  is  seen  to  return,  it  is  pru- 


dent to  diminish  the  intormissions  and 
abate  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and 
even  to  abridge  the  number  of  sittuigs,  lest 
there  be  provoked  unmanageable  neural- 

fia,  and,  which  sometimes  has  arisen,  in> 
ammatory  accidents.  During  the  &radic 
treatment,  I  have  excited  the  muscular 
sensibiUty,  as  much  as  possible,  by  rapid 
intermissions,  inasmuch  as  I  have  found 
this  the  most  effective  means  of  reacting 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  atrophied  muscles. 
Sittings  of  too  long  duration  fatigue  and 
even  exhaust  the  muscles,  just  as  forced 
exercise  induces  atrophy,  instead,  like 
moderate  exercise,  of  fevoring  nutrition. 
I  believe  that  no  sitting  should  be  pro- 
tracted  beyond  fifteen  minutes,  at  the 

[Kg.  46. 
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most.  I  rarely  give  more  than  one  min- 
ute to  each  muscle.  To  prevent  weari- 
ness, and  a  bruised  feeling,  that  sometimes 
follows  the  application  of  electricity,  I 
pass  rapidly  over  the  muscles,  taking  care 
to  return  to  each  of  them  several  times 
during  the  same  sitting,  so  as  to  leave  a 
short  interval  of  repose  between  each 
excitation. " ' 

The  secondary  symptoms — cramps  and 
neuralgic  pains — are  most  effectually  sub- 
dued by  warm  baths,  temporary  rest  in 


>  De  I'EleotrisatioD  localise,  p.  702. 
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bed,  and  anodynes.  The  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  morphia  has,  in  my  hands,  been 
followed  by  the  happiest  efi'ects  in  reliev- 
ing the  excruciating  neuralgia  which  is 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  this  dis- 
ease. One  of  my  patients,  thus  afflicted, 
is  in  the  habit  of  having  half  a  grain  of 


morphia  injected  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  pains  are  severe.  Such  an  in- 
jection enables  him  to  pursue  his  employ- 
ment through  the  day  in  comfort — a  result 
which  he  fails  to  attain  by  any  dose  of  the 
same  remedy  internally  administered. 
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[Pseudo-hypeHraphic  Muscular  Paralysis, 
after  having  been  described  by  Costa  and 
Gioga  in  Italy  (1838),  and  Meryon  in  Eng- 
land (1852),  was,  in  1868,  more  defhiitely 
studied  and  classified  by  Duchenne. 
Many  pathologists,  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  have,  since  that  time,  reported 
cases. 

It  occurs  in  children,  up  to  the  age  of 
13  or  14,  mostly  in  boys.  Ko  causes  have 
as  yet  been  made  out ;  but  its  occurrence 
in  several  children  of  the  same  family,  or 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  has  been 
established,  especially  by  Poore.'  In 
thirty-seven  instances,  there  were  two  or 
more  of  the  same  family  thus  affected. 
Hereditary  transmission  of  the  tendency 
to  it  appears  to  have  been  observed  only 

['  N.  T.  Medical  Journal,  June,  1875.] 


on  the  mother's  side ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  parents  of  children  having  it  were  not 
subject  to  it,  examples  have  been  found  in 
the  mother's  family;  her  brothers,  &c. 

The  first  well-marked  symptom  is  mus- 
cular weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
back.  This  gradually  increases.  The 
child  stands  with  the  legs  far  apart,  the 
shoulders  thrown  backward,  and  the  belly 
forward.  The  toes  point  downwards, 
sometimes  approximating  talipes  equimis. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  will  be  found 
to  be  enlarged ;  and  this  gradually  ex- 
tends to  those  of  the  trunk  and  upper 
extremities.  Sometimes  those  of  the  face 
also  are  involved. 

The  enlargement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  in  many  instances,  gives 
an  appearance  like  that  of  extraordinary 
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Strength ;  and  yet  the  limbs  are  almost 
powerless  for  locomotion.  In  from  ens  to 
three  years,  paralysis  extends  to  nearly 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body.  An  impair- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties  has  been 

Fig.  48. 


Etrlj  lUge  of  Pseodo-hjpsrtrophio  V»nlfl». 
(Brlstowe.) 

noticed  in  a  number  of  cases.  In  this 
condition,  unable  to  rise  from  the  position 
in  which  he  is  placed,  the  child  may  live 
for  several  years  more;  seldom  to  adult 
age. 

Sensation  is  not  involved  in  this  dis- 
ea.«e ;  neither  are  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion, respiration,  or  circulation.  At  first, 
the  electro-contractility  of  the  muscles  is 
unchanged  ;  at  a  late  stage,  it  is  gradually 
lost. 

Griesinger  and  Billroth,  in  1865,  first 
ascertained  the  presence  of  deposits  of  fat 
in  the  enlarged  muscles  of  this  affection. 
Duchenne  and  others  have  observed  also 
the  great  increase  of  connective  tissue, 


along  with  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
It  is  altogether  a  degenerative,  not  a 
hypertrophic  alteration  that  the  muscles 
undergo. 

Fig.  49. 


PMndO'hjrpcrttophle  Mniele.    (ChareoL) 

Several  facts  in  the  history  of  this  dis- 
order point,  in  its  pathology,  to  a  nervous 
origin.     1.   It  is  symmetrical,  and  pro- 

rissive  upon  both  sides  of  the  body  alike. 
The  intelligence  is  not  unfrequently 
impaired.  3.  ft  presents  an  analogy  (not- 
witlistanding  that  shrinking  occurs  in  the 
one,  and  increase  of  bulk  in  the  other)  to 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  ;  in  which, 
as  above  seen,  lesions  of  the  spinal  conl, 
and  sometimes  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia, 
have  been  demonstrated.  Yet  no  satis- 
factory demonstration  has  been  obtained 
of  the  association  of  Pseudo-hvpertrophic 
Muscular  Paralysis  with  morbid  changes 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  only  treatment  so  fiir  suggested  as 
affording  much  prospect  of  advantage,  is 
the  use  of  electricity.  Duchenne  advised 
local  faradization ;  under  which  he  re- 
ports two  recoveries.  McLane  Hamilton' 
recommends  massage;  of  which  Bristowe* 
also  expresses  approval. — H.] 

[■  Nervous  Diseases,  &o.,  Philada.,  1878; 
p.  278.] 

['  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
American  Edition,  p.  10S2.] 
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METALLIC  TEEMOE.      TREMBLEMEl^T 
METALLIQUB. 

Bt  Whliam  Buthbrfobd  Sanders,  M.D.,  F.B.G.P. 


"Stnontms. — Tremor  Metallurgorum ; 
'Paralysis  A^tana  Metallica  ;  Rheumatis- 
mus  Metallicus  (Schonlein) ;  Metallic 
Shaking  Palsy  ;  The  Trembles. 

Ist,  Mercurial  Palsy  or  Tremor ;  Mer- 
curial Shaking  Palsy;  Mercurial  Trade 
Disease  ;  Tremor  abHydra^yro ;  Paral- 
ysis A^tans  Mercuriaus ;  Tremblement 
Mercunel ;  Tremblement  des  Doreurs ; 
Mercurial-Zittem. 

2d.  Lead  Tremor  or  Shaking  Palsy; 
Tremor  Satuminus ;  Paralysis  Agitans 
Satumina ;  Saturnines  Zittem. 

DiCFJ-NiTiON. — ^Metallic  Tremor  is  a 
species  of  paralysis  a^tans,  caused  by  the 
slow  poisonous  action  of  certain  metals, 
particularly  mercury  and  lead.  It  con- 
sists of  spasmodic  tremors  with  dimin- 
ished muscular  power,  occurring  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Dody. 

1.  The  Mervurial  Tremor  or  Shaking 
Palsyj  being  the  form  best  known  and 
most  important,  will  be  first  described. 

CxvsBS.— Exciting. — The  chief  source 
of  this  disease  is  the  inhalation  of  mer- 
cury in  a  state  of  vapor,  this  metal  being 
volatile  at  nearly  ordinary  temperatures 
(68°  to  70°  Fahr. ).  By  some  authors  this 
has  been  regarded  as  the  only  mode  of 
origin ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  intro- 
duction of  mercury  by  the  skin,  either  in 
consequence  of  manipulating  the  metal, 
or  of  prolonged  friction  with  mercurial 
ointment,  has  sometimes  brought  on  the 
peculiar  tremors  ;  and  the  same  effect  has 
also  resulted,  in  a  few  instances,  by  ab- 
sorption, from  the  intestinal  canal,  of  mer- 
curial preparations  administered  medici- 
nally. The  principal  sufferers  from  the 
disease  are  accordingly :— Ist.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  quicksilver  mines, 
especially  when  fire  is  used  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ores.  2d.  Water-gilders  (who 
plate  with  gold  dissolved  in  mercury). 


mercury  medicinally.  In  former  times, 
the  latraliptee,  an  inferior  class  of  sur- 
geons, who  practised  as  mercurial  anoint- 
ers  or  rubbers,  without  protecting  their 
hands,  were  frequently  subject  to  tremors 
which  sometimes  proved  incurable.  A 
similar  instance  is  recorded  recently. 
Dixon,  the  anatomy  porter  of  the  Irish 
College  of  Surgeons,  ''  who  at  one  time 
rubb^  in  immense  quantities  of  mercury 
for  the  cure  of  venereal  among  the  Mo- 
hawka^  or  swells  of  the  day,"  was  subject 
for  thirty  years  to  mercurial  stammering 
(pseUismus  mercurialis].'  Syphilitic  pa- 
tients, after  long  courses  of^  mercurial 
treatment,  especially  by  friction,  often 
suffered  severely  from  the  trembles.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  use  of  mer- 
curial medicines  alone  very  rarely  gives 
rise  to  the  tremors ;  nevertheless  un- 
doubted examples  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed  even  in  recent  times,  both  in 
venereal  and  in  other  cases.*  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  is  little  risk  of  tremors 
originating  from  excess  in  either  the  ck- 
temal  or  internal  medicinal  use  of  the 
mineral,  but  the  possibility  must  not  be 
overlooked.  4th.  Persons  are  sometimes 
accidentally  exposed.  In  1810,  the  Tri- 
vmph,  man-of-war,  took  on  board  a  cargo 
of  mercury,  saved  from  a  wreck.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  bladders  bursting,  in 
which  it  was  held,  the  mercury  spread 
through  the  ship,  and  in  the  space  of 
three  weeks  "  two  hundred  men  were 
affected  with  ptyalism,  ulceration  of  the 
mouth,  partial  paralysis  in  many  in- 
stances, and  bowel  complaints."*  In 
1803,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  quicksilver 
mine  at  Idria,  near  Trieste,  and  about 

wall  in  Forbes'  Cyo.  Praot.  Med.  i.  151,  1833; 
Tardieu,  Diet.  d'Hygiine,  1852;  Whitley  in 
Sixth  Report  of  Med.  Officer  of  Privy  Council, 
1863,  p.  358. 
«  Mapother,  Meronrial  Trade  Viaeaae,  Med. 
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nine  hundred  persons  in  the  neighborhood 
were  attacked  with  nervous  tremblings.' 
Medico-legal  questions  have  also  risen  as  to 
the  alleged  deleterious  effects  of  emanations 
tcom  workshops  where  mercury  was  used.* 

In  a  few  instances  a  single  strong  ex- 
posure has  been  known  to  cause  the  tre- 
mors ;•  but  usually  a  prolonged  and  ha- 
bitual contact,  for  months  or  years,  is 
required,  under  conditions  which  &Tor 
the  development  of  the  disease. 

Predisposing  Causes.  —  The  circum- 
stances which  dispose  to  the  disease  or 
aggravate  it,  are : — Ist.  Bad  ventilation ; 
2d.  Cold  and  damp  weather  (hence  the 
tremors  are  worse  in  winter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  temperature  and  close 
confinement) ;  3d.  Defective  cleanliness ; 
4th.  Intemperance;  5th.  Violent  emo- 
tions (a  fit  of  passion  has  sometimes  orig- 
inated an  attack  of  tremors  suddenly) ; 
6th.  Idiosyncrasies  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Certain  constitutions  are  more 
susceptible  than  others  to  the  mercurial 
poison.  The  same  exposure  which  in 
some  individuals  affects  the  mouth,  pro- 
ducing salivation  and  ulcerations  of  the 
gums,  without  tremors,  will,  in  others, 
cause  tremors  without  salivation.  7th. 
The  mode  of  application  has  considerable 
influence.  As  a  rule,  inhalation  of  mer- 
curial vapor  is  followed  by  tremors ;  in- 
unction or  internal  medicinal  use,  by  sali- 
vation. 

Dksceiption,— Previously  noticed  by 
several  writers,  and  especially  by  Die 
Haen,*  the  tremulous  mercurial  disease 
has  been  most  fully  described  by  M6rat,' 
as  observed  among  the  water-gilders  of 
Paris.  Less  complete  accounts  have  been 
given  by  various  authors  of  the  disease 
among  workmen  in  other  countries,  and 
as  it  affects  the  quicksilver  miners  at  Al- 
maden  and  Idria.' 

'  Murray's  Handbook  to  S.  Germany,  9th 
edit.  1863,  p.  400. 

'  Chevallier,  Annal.  d'Hygiine,  zxr.  388, 
1848;  Orfila,  Tozioologie,  4th  edit.  1843,  i.  p. 
693. 

*  Christison  on  Poisons,  Hero.  Tremor,  4th 
edit.  p.  418, 1845. 

*  De  Haen,  Ratio  Medendi,  Pt.  Hi.  o.  28, 
1761. 

,  *  M^rat,  H^m.  sur  le  Tremblement  des 
Dorenrs,  &c. ;  Appendix  to  the  Traiti  do  la 
Colique  H6talliqne,  Paris,  1812;  also  in  Diet, 
des  So.  M6d.  xxi.  232,  1818,  and  ly.  521, 
1821 ;  Bateman,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joar. 
viii.  376,  1812;  Mitchell,  Lond.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Jour.  1831,  p.  394 ;  Bright,  Med.  Rep. 
ii.  495,  1831:  Stokes,  Ryan's  Lond.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Jour.  V.  619,  1834;  Lancet,  ii.  1853, 
pp.  231  and  317;  Med.  Times,  ii.  p.  678, 
1863 ;  Marshall  Hall,  Watson,  Romberg,  Val- 
leiz,  Faick  in  Virob.  Handb.  der  Spec.  Path. 
XL.  Ther.  I.  iii.  136,  &o. 

*  Jussien,  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  des  Sci- 
ences de  I'Ann^e  1719,  p.  357,  &o. 


Symptoms. — 1st  Stage.  Simple  Tn- 
mors. — The  commencement  is  sometimes 
sudden,  but  most  frequently  the  disease 
comes  on  gradually.  The  upper  extremi- 
ties are  nearly  always  first  ejected.  The 
patient  finds  his  huids  and  arms  getting 
weak,  unsteady,  and  less  under  control ; 
they  vacillate  and  tremble  whenever  they 
are  used.  He  can  do  coarse  work,  but 
nothing  requiring  precisiou.  The  at- 
tempt to  seize  or  hold  anything  increases 
the  trembling.  At  the  same  time  numb- 
ness or  formication  is  sometimes  felt  in 
the  hands  or  feet,  and  occasionally  pains 
in  the  joints,  particularly  the  thumbs, 
elbows,  knees,  or  feet  These  simple 
tremors  are  very  common  among  quick- 
silver miners  and  water-gilders.  liiey 
are  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  work  alto- 
gether, and  by  judicious  means  they  may 
be  kept  from  increasing. 

2d  Stage.  Convulsive  Tremors. — If  the 
patient  continues  or  increases  the  expo- 
sure, or  becomes  more  susceptible  to  it. 
the  trembling  augments  in  intensity  till 
it  becomes  convulsive  or  spasmodic  in 
character.  Muscular  subeultus  occasions 
vibration  and  jerking  of  the  bands  and 
arms.  The  tremor  is  easily  excited  either 
by  exertion  or  emotion,  and  once  b^un 
cannot  be  stopped  for  some  time.  The 
voluntary  acts  also  become  spasmodic  as 
well  as  tremulous,  and  are  accomplished 
by  interrupted  violent  starts,  Uke  the 
movements  in  chorea.  In  bending  the 
arm,  for  example,  the  flexion  cannot  be 
done  by  a  single  continuous  contraction, 
but  takes  place  by  two  or  three  jerks. 
The  tremulous  hand  cannot  be  directed 
with  precision,  but  is  projected  beyond  or 
beside  or  away  from  the  object ;  it  soon 
becomes  unfitted  for  work,  and  can 
scarcely  convey  food  or  liquids  to  the 
mouth.  As  Dr.  Pope  tells  of  a  miner  at 
Friuli,  "he  could  not  with  both  his  hands 
carry  a  glass  half  fiill  of  wine  to  his  mouth 
without  spilling  it,  though  he  loved  it  too 
well  to  throw  it  away.  "■  The  convulsive 
nature  of  the  movements  depends  greatly 
on  the  predominance  of  the  flexors  over 
the  extensors ;  so  that  when  a  patient  has 
seized  an  object,  he  often  cannot  let  ^ 
his  grasp.  At  this  period,  the  patient  is 
usually  obliged  to  discontmue  work,  and 
after  an  interval  of  rest,  steadiness  msy 
still  be  completely  restored.  But  if  he 
persist,  or  resume  his  employment  too 
soon,  the  tremors  become  greatly  aggra- 
vated, and  extend  by  degrees  over  the 
whole  body.  The  legs  begin  to  diake, 
especially  at  the  knees,  and  in  widking 
they  tremble  and  dance  as  if  hung  upon 
wires.  The  lips,  tongue,  and  jaws  are  m 
tremulous  vibration,  and  speech  is  hur- 
ried, staccato,  and  stammering,  becoming 
at  last  unintelligible  (psellismus  mercu- 
rialis).    The  hetul  osciUates,  shaking,  or 

>  PhU.  Trans  i.  p.  21,  1665. 
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nodding ;  and  sometimes  the  features  are 
distorted  by  spasmodic  grimaces ;  the 
eyeballs  alone  are  unaffected  in  their 
movements.  Mastication  is  impeded. 
Finally,  the  tremulous  subsultus  appears 
in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  the  res- 
piratory movements  are  convulsive  and 
attended  with  dyspnoea.  Tonic  spasms 
also  occur  in  the  affected  parts,  and  are 
frequently  attended  by  pams,  to  which 
the  Spanish  miners  of  Ahnaden  give  the 
name  of  "calambres,"  «.  e.,  cramps. 
These  pains  are  sharp  and  lancinating, 
and  sometimes  of  intolerable  intensity ; 
they  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
muscular  contraction.' 

When  the  tremors  attain  their  greatest 
intensity,  they  amount  to  a  kind  of  con- 
vulsion, and  the  patient  presents  a  most 
pitiable  aspect.  In  constant  tremulous 
commotion,  tottering,  trembling,  shaking, 
and  stuttering,  he  is  powerless  to  execute 
any  combinetl  movement ;  he  cannot 
walk,  or  speak,  or  chew  ;  he  dares  not 
touch  any  object  for  fear  of  breaking  it  or 
letting  it  fall;  on  raising  his  agitated 
band,  with  food  to  his  mouth,  he  misses 
his  aim  and  inflicts  involuntary  blows  on 
his  face.  He  must  be  fed  and  clothed  like 
a  child.'  Some  unfortunates  deprived  of 
assistance,  have  been  known  to  creep  on 
all-fours,  and  seize  food  with  the  lips, 
like  the  lower  animals.  Unless  in  the 
very  worst  cases,  however,  whenever  the 
body  is  supportea,  sitting  or  reclining,  the 
tremors  gradually  subside,  and  soon  cease 
altogether,  and  they  do  not  return  until 
excited  in  consequence  of  some  voluntary 
movement  or  mental  emotion.  During 
sleep,  they  remain  in  entire  abeyance. 
Tlie  patient  is  thus  allowed  time  for  re- 
pose and  recovery.  But  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced cases,  the  subsultus  takes  place 
even  when  the  body  is  reposing,  so  that 
the  involuntary  shaking  of  the  head  on 
the  pillow  has  prevented  sleep.'  In  the 
tremulous  parts,  the  muscular  strength  is 
diminished  (paresis),  but  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  conduction  of  the  stimulus 
of  volition  (paralysis).  The  sensibility  is 
not  impaired. 


>  Tardieu,  Diet.  d'Hygiene,  ii.  481,  1854, 
who  quotes  Ronssel,  Lettres  M6d.  sur  TEs- 
pagne,  Union  M&l.  for  1848-9;  Ed.  Monthly 
Med.  Jour.  Retrospect  for  1848,  p.  254. 


Concomttont  8ymptom$. — The  condition 
of  the  other  functions,  accompanying  the 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system  just  de- 
Bcril)ed,  indicates  the  presence  of  the  mer- 
curial cachexia.  At  tne  beginning  this  is 
slight  and  unimportant.  Tlie  skin  ex- 
hibits a  sallow,  brown,  or  earthy  tint ;  it 
is  dry  and  sometimes  rather  warm  ;  the 
expression  is  sometimes  animated,  at 
other  times  languid  ;  there  is  little  or  no 
emaciation,  which  indeed  does  not  appear 
till  the  disease  is  of  long  standing.  The 
digestive  functions  are  unim^ired ;  there 
is  no  colic,  the  abdomen  is  soft  and  of  ordi- 
nary volume,  and  the  luinary  and  alvine 
excretions  are  natural.  But  as  the  tre- 
mors become  more  severe,  the  appetite 
diminishes,  and  it  ultimately  ceases  alto- 
gether ;  the  tongue  becomes  white  and 
pasty,  but  without  bad  taste,  and  gas  ac- 
cumulates in  the  intestines.  The  respira- 
tory organs  are  natural,  till  dyspnoea  and 
asthma  arise,  from  the  respiratory  nerves 
being  involved  in  the  tremors.  Tne  pulse 
is  usually  at  first  strong  and  slow,  as  in 
metallic  colic,  but  it  may  afterwards  be- 
come small  and  weak)  sometimes  it  is 
accelerated. 

But  sooner  or  later  signs  of  general 
mercurialism  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance, especially  salivation,  loose  teeth, 
inflamed  and  ulcerated  gums,  aphthee, 
fetid  breath  and  sweat,  sweUing  of  the 
parotids,  and  a  pustular  eruption  over  the 
body.  These  symptoms  occur  early,  and 
are  particularly  obstinate  in  workmen 
who  take  their  food  in  the  workshops  or 
mines,  and  who  are  not  careful  to  use  ab- 
lutions, and  change  their  clothes  and 
shoes.  Attacks  of  excited  circulation 
(erethism)  are  frequent  in  the  early  stages; 
and  in  the  later,  aneemia,  emaciation,  and 
great  debility.  If  we  except  the  cachec- 
tic symptoms  just  described,  complications 
are  rare  in  the  course  of  mercurial  tremors. 
The  colic,  which  is  sometimes  observed, 
depends  upon  lead  which  is  mixed  with  the 
merciury,  or  has  been  used  along  with  it. 

3d  SUige.  Mercurial  Trenwrs,  wdth 
Affection  of  tft«  Brain. — The  tremors  are 
not  of  themselves  dangerous  to  life,  but  in 
the  advanced  stage  they  are  often  accom- 
panied by  serious  cerehral  disorders,  as 
headache,  loss  of  memory,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, sleeplessness,  delirium,  epi- 
lensv.    These  symptoms  would  soon  end 
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motor  paralysis,  but  it  is  only  in  those 
instances  where  the  noxious  exposure  is 
obstinately  persisted  in,  notwithstanding 
repeated  attacks  of  increasing  severity, 
that  death  finally  takes  place,  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  of  profound  mercurial 
cachexia,  and  espcially  extreme  maras- 
mus  and  exhaustion. 

But  although  mercurial  tremor  by  itself 
is  not  directly  fatal,  and  is  a  curable  dis- 
ease when  submitted  to  proper  treatment, 
yet,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
workmen  were  placed  till  within  a  recent 
date,  the  effects  of  the  mercurial  poison, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  most  disastrous, 
and  the  mortality  in  certain  employments 
was  excessive.  In  Paris,  in  1821,  it  is 
stated  that  the  looking-glass  maau&c- 
turers  could  not  remain  at  the  trade  above 
eight  or  twelve  years.  When  necessity 
compelled  them  to  persevere  too  long, 
their  faces  became  pale,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  intoxication,  their  intelligence  and 
memory  gradually  failed,  they  fell  into  a 
kind  oi*^  idiotcy,  and  after  Ungering  in  this 
state  for  some  years,  they  died  of  con- 
sumption, or  were  struck  with  apoplexy.' 
In  1847,  Dr.  Sanderet  reports  that  the 
trade  of  water-gilding  at  Besan9on,  where 
it  was  extensively  carried  on,  was  most 
injurious  to  health,'  the  mortality  among 
the  workmen  being  enormous,  and  due 
chiefly  to  phthisis.  Fortunately  these 
trades,  conducted  under  better  hygienic 
conditions,  or  by  means  of  new  processes, 
are  either  entirely  innocuous  or  are  much 
less  injurious  at  the  present  day. 

The  condition  of  the  quicksilver  mines 
was,  in  ancient  times,  most  dangerous.* 
At  a  comparatively  recent  date,  when 
Jussieu  visited  Almaden,  in  1719,  he  found 
that  the  free  miners,  who  adopted  proper 

{irecautions,  preserved  their  health  and 
ived  like  other  men,  but  the  convicts  and 
slaves  who  took  no  care  suffered  severely, 
and  fell  victims  to  disease.  In  1848-9, 
there  were  no  slaves  nor  convicts  in  those 
mines;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  native 
miners,  who  knew  the  rislcs  and  avoided 
them,  were  little  affected,  while  the  poor 
laborers  from  a  distance,  careless  and  dis- 
sipated, experienced  the  most  disastrous 
effects.  The  average  number  of  workmen 
was  3911 :  of  these  fortv-eizht  were '  'calam- 


for  work  in  the  mines.  Besides  this,  there 
were  two  deaths  ft«m  accidents,  three 
mutilations,  and  thirty-nine  injuries  more 
or  less  serious.  And  although  many  work- 
men do  not  fkll  victims  to  the  mercurial 
poison,  none  of  them  entirely  escape  its 
action.'  At  Idiia,  although  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  place  are  in  other  re- 
spects highly  favorable,  it  is  stated  that 
the  whole  population  is  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  mercury,  not  the  workmen  at 
the  mines  only.  The  annual  mortality  is 
120  out  of  4500  inhabitants.  The  work- 
men exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  the 
metal  suffer  severely.  In  1856, 122  out  of 
516  were  seriously  affected.'  Information 
is  wanting  in  regard  to  the  quicksilver 
miners  in  California  and  Australia. 

CoTiRSE  AND  PROGNOSIS. — Mercurisl 
Tremor  is  essentially  a  chronic  and  pro- 
tracted disease.  It  runs  a  uniform  course. 
Once  begun,  if  the  exposure  is  persevered 
in,  the  symptoms  gradually  get  worse ; 
the  tremors  become  more  intense,  are  ac- 
companied by  spasms  clonic  and  tonic, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  body.  But  if 
the  patient  be  removed  from  the  exciting 
cause,  exposed  to  fresh  air,  and  placed 
under  suitable  treatment,  amelioraticm 
soon  begins,  and,  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  perfect  steadiness  may  be  re- 
stored. The  prognosis,  therefore,  is  gene- 
rally favorable,  provided  the  patient  can 
avoid  the  contact  with  mercury.  The 
prospect  of  cure,  and  the  time  required 
for  it,  will  depend  on  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  especially  on  their  dura- 
tion previous  to  treatment,  on  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  presence  of  serious  cere- 
bral symptoms,  and  the  degree  of  mercu- 
rial cachexia  which  may  accompany  the 
tremors.  The  affection  is  most  frequent 
probably  in  middle  life  (thirty  to  forty); 
it  is  more  severe  in  old  pieople.  If  taken 
at  an  early  stage,  twenty  days  may  effect 
a  cure,  but  in  a  confirmed  case  usually 
from  two  to  seven  months,  sometimes  a 
year  or  more,  are  required.  When  the 
tremors  are  spasmodic  and  generalized, 
the  cure  is  tedious  and  imperfect,  some 
tremor  of  the  hands  nearly  always  re- 
maining permanently.  The  upper  ex- 
tremities, which  are  the  parte  eMtteadoid 
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sis  or  apioplexy,  the  effects  of  an  unhealthy 
constitution,  or  of  unpardonable  neglect, 
or  of  obstinate  persistence  in  exposure  to 
the  poison. 
AAer  a  first  seizure  relapses  are  fre- 

?uent,  and  usually  of  increasing  severity, 
f  the  patient,  in  spite  of  due  care,  is  still 
subject  to  attacks,  be  ought  to  change  his 
employment.  Some  constitutions,  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  the  poison,  are  unfit  for 
any  trade  requiring  the  use  of  mercury. 

DiAOKOSis. —  The  ^mptoms  and  the 
cause  distinguish  Mercurial  Tremor 
readily  fh>m  other  diseases.  It  could  only 
be  confounded,  Ist,  with  chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
jerking  nature  of  the  movements,  but  it 
differs  by  the  presence  of  tremors ;  2d, 
with  idiopathic  paralysis  agitans,  with 
which  it  is  identical  as  regards  the  cha- 
racter of  the  irregular  movements  (viz. 
tremors  and  jerking),  but  it  is  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  exciting  cause 
(mercury),  and  by  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms of  mercurial  poisoning.  In  addition, 
the  speech  (tongue  and  jaws)  is  much 
sooner,  more  invariably,  and  more  cha- 
racteristically affected  in  the  mercurial 
disease  than  in  idiopathic  shaking  palsy. 
The  loss  of  memory  and  consciousness, 
and  other  cerebral  symptoms  also,  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  mercurial  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  irresistible  tendency  to 
walk  or  run  forwards,  which  marks  the 
paralysis  agitans  festinans,  is  not  met 
with  in  the  Mercurial  Tremors  ;  the  only 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the  latter  is 
that  which  results  from  debility,  tremors, 
and  spasmodic  jactitation.'  3a.  It  is  not 
likely,  with  ordinary  care,  to  be  mistaken . 
for  delirium  tremens,  or  alcoholism. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 
— The  disease  being  rarely  fatal,  the  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  morbid  aaat- 
omy  is  scanty.  In  a  recent  case,'  Dr. 
Alfred  Taylor  found  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  the  muscles,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  in  appearance  quite  healthy.  On 
chemical  examination  of  the  brain,  liver, 
and  kidney,  minute  globules  of  metallic 
mercury  were  obtained,  in  largest  propor- 
tion from  the  kidney.  The  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata  are  doubtless  the 
seat  of  the  principal  morbid  action,  just 
as  in  idiopathic  paralysis  agitans.  The 
molecules  of  mercury  entering  probably 
into  combination  with  the  nervous  sub- 


stance, seem  both  to  irritate  and  partially 
to  paralyze  the  nervous  centres  of  motion, 
while  they  leave  the  apparatus  of  sensa- 
tion intact.'  The  opinion  which  some 
authors  entertain,  that  the  morbid  lesion 
has  its  seat  in  the  muscles  and  not  in  the 
nerve-centres,  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  spasmodic  and  variable  nature  of 
the  phenomena,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
the  cerebral  symptoms  which  ultimately 
become  developed. 

The  treatment  is  twofold,  preventive  and 
curative. 

Prevention  is  accomplished,  1st,  by  lim- 
iting the  exposure  to  a  short  period  at 
considerable  intervals,  or  by  adopting 
various  contrivances  which  remove  the 
mercury  from  contact  with  the  operator. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny*  the  workmen  pro- 
tected their  laces  with  masks  of  loose 
bladder  skin,  sufficiently  transparent  to 
admit  of  being  seen  through.  Masks  of 
glass  were  afterwards  substituted.  Sponges 
over  the  mouth,  and  various  kinds  of  re- 
spirators, have  also  been  proposed.  But 
the  chief  improvement  has  taKen  place  in 
recent  times  by  the  better  construction 
and  ventilation  of  the  workshops,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  flues  and  chimneys, 
which  carry  off  the  mineral  vapors  by  a 
powerful  draught  out  of  the  apartment, 
while  the  workman  is  further  protected 
by  a  glass  sash  interposed  between  his 
face  and  the  stove  where  the  mercurial 
vapors  are  disengaged.  To  D'Arcet's* 
draught  chimney  for  this  purpose  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1816, 
awarded  the  prize  founded  by  M.  Eavrio, 
who  had  made  his  fortune  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  gilt  bronzes,  and  was  anxious  to 
obtain  some  means  for  protecting  work- 
men from  the  risks  of  the  employment. 
M^rat  bears  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
D'Arcet's  chimney  in  warding  off  the 
tremors,  to  some  extent.  Similar  flues 
and  stoves  have  been  used  in  this  coun- 
try ;*  but  none  of  these  inventions  have 
proved  successful  in  entirely  preventing 
the  disease.  2d.  On  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  regular  habits,  personal  clean- 
liness, change  of  clothes,  frequent  ablu- 
tions, and  the  practice  of  never  eating  in 
the  mine  or  workshop,  or  with  unwasned 
hands,  are  essential.  Intemperance  inva- 
riably predisposes  to  or  aggravates  the 
disease.    Melsens  observed  that  workmen 


■  JnsBien's  Idea  of  the  pathology  is  curious. 
The  tremors,  he  says,  are  "les  tristes  effets 
dn  sfijonr  da  Bang  dans  les  vaisseauz  du  oer- 
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who  used  much  salt  with  their  food  are  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  Mercurial  Tremors, 
and  he  also  recommended  the  iodide  of 
potassium  as  a  powerful  preservative.  Of 
late  years  in  this  country  Mercurial  Tre- 
mor has  greatly  diminished  in  trequency. 
and  under  proper  hygienic  rules  would 
probably  cease  altogether,  at  least  in  its 
more  aggravated  forms.  Water-gilding, 
the  must  dangerous  kind  of  mercurial 
ttude,  has  been  now  almost  altogether 
superseded  by  electro-plating,  which  is 
completely  innocuous.  Looking-glass  sil- 
vering, when  conducted  in  large  well- 
ventilated  apartments,  with  means  for 
preventing  the  difiusion  of  the  metallic 
dust,  is  also  quite  safe,  if  the  workmen 
are  employed  only  at  intervals,  and  are 
careful  and  temperate.  But  when  these 
conditions  are  not  attended  to,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  men  are  kept  too  continuously 
at  work,  sUght  tremors  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  severe  cases  occasionally 
happen.'  According  to  Dr.  Whitley's 
report,*  the  number  of  persons  affected  in 
England  and  Wales  appears  to  be  small, 
and  the  cases,  for  the  most  part,  slight. 
The  same  statement  may  be  applied  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  condition  of 
the  quicksilver  mines  is  probably  still  one 
of  considerable  danger  to  health  and  life. 
But  full  and  accurate  information  is  want- 
ing in  regard  to  the  amount  of  sickness 
and  mortality  among  the  miners,  and  the 
means  used  for  their  protection. 

The  Curative  treatment  consists,  first,  in 
complete  removal  of  the  patient  from  his 
noxious  emplojTnent ;  next,  in  change  of 
dress,  ablution,  exposure  to  a  free  atmos- 
phere of  moderate  temperature,  and  the 
administration  of  a  nutritious  tonic  diet. 
The  objects  of  treatment  then  are,  1st,  to 
eliminate  the  mercury  from  the  system  by 
the  secreting  organs.  Sudori/tc^  have 
been  much  used  for  this  purpose  :  acetate 
of  ammonia,  Dover's  powder,  guaiac,  sar- 
saparilla,  sassafras,  &c.  Sulphur  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  specific ;  warm  and 
vapor  baths,  or  sulphurous  baths,  &c.,  are 
always  employed.  Neufchfitel  had  a  re- 
putation for  the  successful  treatment  of 
water-gilders'  palsy,  chiefly  by  means  of 

'  See  recent  cases,  Soott  Orr  in  Glasg.  Med. 
Jour.  i.  37,  May,  1866,  and  Uapother,  loo.  cit. 
Also  Taylor,  loo.  cit. 


vapor  baths.'  DturetUx  have  become  &- 
vorite  remedies,  and  especially  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  since  Melsens'  brought  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  salt  has  the  power 
of  redissolving  the  mercury  contained  in 
the  tissues  and  eUminating  it  by  the  urine, 
in  which  its  presence  may  be  detects 
chemically.*  The  caution  must  be  ob- 
served not  to  give  the  iodide  so  largely  as 
to  disengage  an  excess  of  mercury  at  once 
within  the  body.  Various  other  diuretics, 
common  salt,  bitartrate  of  potash,  &&, 
may  be  employed.  Fuigatives  are  also 
useM.  2d.  Another  indication  is  to 
soothe  and  strengthen  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  antispasmodics,  narcolicA, 
tonics,  and  stimulants.  Steel  and  quinine, 
singly  or  in  combination,  are  especially 
serviceable.  Opium  is  useful.  Kitrate  of 
silver  has  also  been  recommended.  Stim- 
ulants, particularly  alcohol,  wine,  &c.,  ex- 
ert a  powerful  immediate  effect  in  arrest- 
ing the  tremors  :  hence  workmen  are  apt 
to  resort  to  them  to  steady  their  hands  ; 
but  when  the  immediate  effect  is  over, 
they  aggravate  the  tremors.  The  most 
beneficial  stimulants  are  electricity  and 
galvanism,  which  have  afforded  very  satis- 
factory results.*  Dr.  Haen's  cases  were 
cured,  some  of  them  rapidly,  with  elec- 
tricity as  the  only  remedy  applied. 

2.  Lead  Tremors;  Tremor  Satteminus; 
Paralygis  Agitans  Satumina. 

M^rat  denied  that  any  other  metal  than 
mercury  could  give  rise  to  tremors,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,*  other  writers  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  regard  to 
artisans  using  lead,  this  view  is  probably 
correct ;  but  the  case  is  different  with 
miners  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  the  metaL 
Bro<;kmann,«  in  particular,  from  his  ex- 
perience in  the  Harz  Mountains,  has  de- 
scribed a  species  of  lead  tremors,  which 

■  Sandaret,  Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,  1847. 

'  Annal.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqne,  1845, 
zxvl.  215,  and  transl.  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Kev.  for  Jan.  1853,  p.  217. 

*  Schneider  of  Vienna  controverts  the  as- 
sertions of  Melsens,  Ed.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jonr. 
1861-2,  p.  394. 

«  De  Haen,  loo.  cit.  Gull,  Guy's  Hosp. 
Eep.  1853,  Tui.  p.  136. 

*  Feroival,  £d.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  1813, 
ix.  62,  ascribed  tremors  rather  to  lead  than  to 
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affects  the  miners  there,  and  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  mercurial  shak- 
ing palsy,  consisting,  like  it,  of  oscillating 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
and  consequent  tremulous  motion  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  His  account  in- 
cludes two  forms,  the  local  (partialis)  and 
the  general  (universalis),  both  the  result 
of  an  affection  of  the  nervous  centres  by 
lead. 

Symptoms.— 1«{.  Tremor  ^OiuirMma 
partialis. — As  a  rule,  the  upper  extremi- 
ties are  alone  affected.  The  arms  and 
hands  are  in  continual  vibration,  more  or 
less,  greatest  when  any  powerful  effort  is 
made,  or  during  emotion.  With  this  there 
is  often  associated  a  peculiar  nervous  tre- 
mor of  the  lips  (muse,  orbic.  oris)  and 
angle  of  the  mouth  (levator  anguli  oris), 
like  that  observed  when  a  shy  sensitive 
person  opens  Ms  lips.  The  local  tremor 
usually  foUows  violent  and  persistent  at- 
tacks of  lead  cohc,  especially  in  highly 
nervous  subjects,  or  in  those  exhausted 
by  previous  disease.  It  disappears  mostly 
in  a  few  days,  but  is  apt  to  retmm  when 
the  exciting  causes  are  renewed.  Under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  however, 
it  may  increase  and  extend  into  the  gen- 
eral form  of  affection. 

2d.  Tremor  Saiuminia  universalis. — In 
this  the  tremors  are  not  confined  to  the 
arms,  but  appear  in  the  legs  and  muscles 
of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  patlentpre- 
sents  a  peculiar  and  pitiful  aspect.  Wnen 
at  rest,  his  back  is  bent  like  an  old  man's, 
his  head  is  bowed,  and  the  chin  falls  upon 
the  breast ;  in  walking,  the  legs  are  ro- 
tated tremulously  as  in  paralysis  agitans. 
In  advanced  cases  the  jaws,  and  mdeed 
all  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  bo'ly,  are 
the  seat  of  the  uncontrollable  tremors 
which  characterize  the  disease. 

Cattses. — The  general  tremor  never  re- 
sults except  from  deeply-rooted  lead-poi- 
soning. It  is  preceded  by  repeated  out- 
break of  the  severer  forms  of  the  lead 
disease,  and  prepresses  hand  in  hand  with 
the  lead  cachexia.  All  the  causes  of  the 
cachexia  predispose  to  it,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  mcreas'd  by  an  excitable  ner- 
vous constitution,  together  with  lax  fibre 
and  weak  muscular  system.  Age  has  no 
appreciable  infiuence.  The  saturation  of 
the  system  with  lead  is  the  only  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease. 

The  CotmsB  of  the  general  disease  is 
chronic  and  very  protracted.  Months  or 
even  years  elapse  before  permanent  im- 


provement takes  place.  Often  a  radical 
cure  is  impossible.  Frequently,  also,  the 
tremor  becomes  associated  with  some 
form  of  anaesthesia,  or  ends  in  complete 
paralysis. 

The  Progitosis  is  consequently  almost 
always  unfavorable.  Only  when  the  dis- 
ease IS  partial,  and  follows  a  violent  colic, 
or  an  acute  attack  of  convulsions,  can  a 
speedy  favorable  issue  be  anticipated. 
Under  all  other  circumstances,  lead  tre- 
mor is  a  most  serious  affection,  and  is  apt 
to  be  the  precursor  of  more  sudden  and 
dangerous  disorders,  such  as  paralysis  or 
cerebral  disease. 

Pathology  and  Mobbid  Anatomy. 
— No  specific  lesion  has  yet  been  pointed 
out  in  the  brain  or  spmal  cora.  The 
affected  muscles  have  been  found  altered, 
but  this  is  of  subordinate  importance. 
The  pathology  is  doubtless  analogous  to 
that  of  mercurial  tremor,  and  idiopathic 
paralysis  agitans. 

The  Diagnosis  is  sufficiently  deter- 
mined by  the  symptoms  of  the  lead  ca- 
chexia which  accompany  the  tremors,  and 
by  the  absence  of  any  source  of  mercurial 
poisoning. 

The  Tbbatment  must  be  directed  to 
neutraUze  the  lead  poison,  and  to  strength- 
en the  nervous  centres,  which  are  the 
chief  seat  of  the  disease.  The  energetic 
employment  of  sulphur  baths,  cold  water 
douches  to  the  spine,  and  the  internal  use 
of  nervine  tonics,  nux  vomica,  or  strychnia, 
valerian,  quinine,  &c.,  are  the  appropriate 
means.  Sudorifics,  sarsaparilla,  &c. ,  have 
also  been  used,  and  Melsens  recommends 
the  iodide  of  potassium  on  the  same 
grounds  as  in  the  case  of  mercury.  Brock- 
mann  states  that  he  never  concludes  the 
treatment  without  the  persevering  use  of 
baths  of  aromatic  herbs,  and  the  cold 
plunge  bath,  as  well  as  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  chalybeates.  In  obstinate 
cases  electricity  and  galvanism  must  be 
resorted  to,  but  frequently  without  much 
success.  The  most  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
patient  from  his  unhealthy  employment, 
and  placing  him  in  free  pure  air,  with  a 
nutritious  animal  diet,  and  a  moderate 
allowance  of  good  wine  and  beer. 

In  poisoning  with  arsenic,  zinc,  or  bis-  * 
muth,  tremors  frequently  occur,  but  they 
only  form  part  of  a  general  group  of  symp- 
toms, and  do  not  require  particular  de- 
scription in  this  article. 
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B.-PARTIAL  DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


1.    Diseases  of  the  Head. 


a.  Meningeal  Diseases 

Simple  Mekinoitis. 
tubeeculab  meningitis. 
Chbonic  Htsrocephalus. 


Mekinoeal  Hehosbhaoe. 
Adventitious  Products, 
conoenital  mai.forhatioh8. 


b.  Cerdnvl  DiatoMa: — 


Congestion  of  the  Bbain. 
Cerebritis. 

SOFTENINa. 


Adventitious  Products. 
Cerebral  Hemorrhaob. 
Abscess. 


SIMPLE  ME]SrmGITIS. 

£t  J.  Spence  Bamseill,  M.D. 


Definition. — By  Menii^tis  is  gene- 
rally meant  inflammation  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter and  arachnoid.  Inflammation  of  the 
dura  mater  is  described  separately.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  separate  in- 
flammation of  the  arachnoid  from  that  of 
the  pia-mater,  and  some,  as  Lallemand, 
Parent-Duchfitelet,  and  Martinet,  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  apply  the  term 
Arachnitis  to  inflammation  of  the  arach- 
noid, on  the  ground  that  the  serous  mem- 
brane was  the  one  chiefly  affected.  But 
an  analysis  of  the  cases  given  by  the  very 
advocates  of  that  opinion  shows  most  con- 
clusively that  the  pia  mater  is  in  all  cases 
afi'ected,  and  always  l>ears  more  marked 
evidences  of  inflammation  than  the  arach- 
noid. There  is  no  symptom  which,  during 
life,  could  help  to  distinguish  between  in- 
flammation affecting  the  pia  mater  and 
inflammation  involving  uie  arachnoid 
alone ;  and  as  the  treatment  in  either 
case  would  be  the  same,  there  would  be 
no  practical  advantage  gained  by  such  a 
distinction.  Cerebral  fever  is  a  name 
^ven  by  Trousseau  to  various  acute  affec- 
tions of  the  head  in  children,  amongst 
which  he  includes  Meningitis.  Menin- 
gitis may  be  primary  or  secondary ;  un- 
complicated or  complicated;  acute  or 
chronic. 

(808) 


Acute  MENiNGnTS.  Symptoms.— In 
some  rare  cases,  certain  prodromata  pre- 
cede the  invasion  of  the  disease,  in  the 
shape  of  slight  but  increasing  pains  of  the 
head,  irritability  of  temper,  sleeplessness, 
and  general  malaise.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
invasion  of  the  disease  is  decided,  and 
from  the  outset  its  gravity  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Its  course  may  be  divided  into 
three  sta^ :— Ist,  a  period  of  excitement; 
2d,  a  period  of  transition ;  3d,  the  stage 
of  collapse.  These  three  stages  are  not 
always  present,  nor  are  they  always  dis- 
tinctly marked.  When  the  disease  is 
very  violent,  the  first  stage  may  rapidly 
pass  into  the  third,  or  comatose  period. 
In  old  and  feeble  people  the  first  stage 
may  either  be  absent  altogether,  or  be  so 
little  marked  as  to  escape  observation. 
Again,  the  third  stage  may  be  altseot, 
from  life  being  abruptly  cut  short  by  vio- 
lent general  convulsions  in  the  second 
period;  and  lastly,  the  first  and  third 
stage  may  coalesce  during  the  transition 
fi-om  one  to  the  other,  and  may  present 
mixed  phenomena  of  delirium  alternating 
with  coma. 

Stage  First.  Period  of  excUemenL—A 
well-marked  rigor,  with  pallor  of  the  snr- 
fkce  and  cutis  anserina,  opens  the  scene, 
and  is  very  quickly  followed  by  intense 
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febrile  reaction.    In  very  young  children 
a  paroxjrsm  of  general  convulsions  may 
be  the  first  symptom  ;  in  adults,  however, 
convulsions  are  the  exception.    The  fever 
is  very  high;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  the 
poise  frequent,  sharp,  and  hard ;  the  face 
flushed,    particularly   about   the    malar 
bones :  sometimes  it  is  altemateljr  flushed 
and  pale.     The  eyes  are  glistening,  the 
conjnnctivffi  injected ;  the  pupils  in  this 
stage  are  usually  contracted;  there  ia 
photophobia ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Bght  out,  the  patient  keeps  his  eyes  firmly 
closed,  and  resists  all  attempts  at  opening 
them  on  the  part   of  the  practitioner. 
There  is  sometimes  strabismus  on  one  or 
both  sides,  particularly  in  children.  Acous- 
tic dysesthesia  distresses  the  patient :  the 
least  sound,  the  lightest  footstep  about  the 
room  gives  him  pain.    Cephalalgia  of  the 
most  acute  character  sets  in  from  the  first. 
It  is  referred  to  the  forehead,   vertex, 
temples,  or  occiput,  or  to  the  head  gene- 
rally:  pressure  on  the  scalp  increases, 
and  movement  intensifies  it ;  hence,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  head  from  moving, 
the  patient  holds  it  between  his  hands. 
Sensorial  impressions  of  light  and  sound 
also  exaggerate  it.    The  pain  is  continu- 
ous, but  presents  also  frequent  exacerba- 
tions, during  which  the  patient,  especi- 
ally if  a  child,  utters  a  peculiar,  loud, 
]Hercing  cry.    The  headache  may  precede 
the  other  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
for  a  few  hours  only,  or  it  may  appear 
simultaneously  with  them.    It  is  the  most 
Btrikiag  symptom  of  the  disease;  it  is  pre- 
sent in  nearly  every  case,  but  not  in  all ; 
and  Andral  has  related  in  the  "Clinique 
Medicale,"  cases  in  which  it  was  absent 
from  first  to  last ;  and,  in  one  of  these, 
sero-purulent  effusion  was  found  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  after  death.    The  inten- 
Bity  of  the  pain  does  not  bear  any  relation 
to  the  stage  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
nature  of  its  products.    Thus,  it  has  been 
found  as  severe  in  cases  where  a  post- 
mortem examination  disclosed  mere  injec- 
tion and  increased  vascularity  of  the  raen- 
X,  as  in  cases  of  serous  or  purulent 
»tion  of  the  membranes,  or  when 
false  membranes  had  time   to  develop. 
The  extent  over  which  it  is  felt  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  inflammation, 
for  it  may  be  felt  all  over  the  head,  and 
yet  the  Meningitis  be  partial  only;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  exactly  limited  to 
one  particular  spot,  and  yet  the  inflam- 
mation be  general.    When  partial,  it  does 
not  always  correspond  to  the  exact  seat 
of  the  inflammation,  although  when  an 
individual  complains  of  a  fixed  pain  in  a 
spot  never  varying,   the   probability  is, 
that  the  meninges  are  inflamed  at  that 
point.    The  cephalalgia  of  Meningitis  dif- 
fers from  that  of  continued  fevers  in  its 
intensity,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  patient 
does  not  wait,  as  in  the  latter,  till  asked  | 


whether  he  has  any  pain  in  his  head,  be- 
fore speaking  of  it  himself,  and  craving 
for  relief.  The  character  of  the  pain  va- 
ries ;  it  is  described  by  some  as  a  heavy 
weight  pressing  on  their  brain;  by  others, 
as  consisting  m  violent  shooting  pains, 
either  continuous  or  recurring  at  inter- 
vals. Sometimes,  again,  it  is  compared 
to  the  sensation  of  an  iron  lra,nd  encircling 
the  forehead,  or  of  the  head  being  squeezed 
in  a  vise.  Yomiting  is  another  well- 
marked  symptom  of  acute  simple  Menin- 
gitis. It  is  purely  sympathetic,  and  ia 
unattended  with  epigastric  pain  or  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  or  with  nausea.  It 
recurs  very  frequently  for  the  first  day  or 
two  of  the  disease,  and  may  then  cease ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  persists  unto  the  end, 
either  continuously,  or  with  more  or  less 
prolonged  intermission.  The  matters  vom- 
ited are  abundant  in  quantity,  and  are 
mixed  with  bile.  The  tongue  is  natural, 
generally  moist,  and  occasionally  covered 
with  a  white  creamy  fur.  Constipation  is 
the  rule,  and  the  discharges,  when  there 
are  any,  are  dark  and  ofiensive. 

The  intellect  is  always  afiected  fi«m  an 
early  period.  The  temper  is  extremely 
irrimble  ;  there  is  marked  somnolence  or 
constant  wakefulness,  or  the  one  may  al- 
ternate with  the  other  for  several  days. 
Delirium  sets  in  early ;  it  is  generally  of 
a  wild,  fierce  character,  the  patient  shout- 
ing and  vociferating,  and  tossing  himself 
about.  In  some  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
the  first  sign  of  intellectual  disorder  is 
obstinate  mutism,  the  patient  burying  his 
head  under  the  bed-clothes  and  refusing 
to  answer  questions.  Sometimes  the  de- 
lirium reaches  at  once  its  maximum  on 
its  first  occurrence,  but  otherwise  it  is 
slight  at  first  and  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  marked.  Sometimes,  again,  it 
is  only  nocturnal  at  the  outset,  and  does 
not  become  diurnal  until  alter  a  few  days  ; 
and  again,  a  patient  who  has  been  wildly- 
delirious  for  a  few  days  may  recover  his 
reason  before  death,  although  all  his 
other  symptoms  grow  worse. 

From  the  beginning  the  patient  stag- 
gers when  walking,  and  his  gait  resembles 
that  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of 
drink.  When  he  has  taken  to  his  bed,  he 
is  extremely  restless,  and  keeps  constantly 
shifting  his  position.  The  muscles  of  his 
face  and  limbs,  even  in  this  stage,  may 
begin  to  twitch  involuntarily.  When  con- 
vulsions have  opened  the  scene,  as  they 
frequently  do  in  young  children,  they  re- 
cur in  frequent  paroxysms  one  ui)on  the 
other  with  scarcely  any  intermissions. 
The  general  sensibility  is  usually  height- 
ened in  this  stage,  although  it  bias  some- 
times been  known  to  be  normal.  To  sum 
up,  the  characteristics  of  the  first  stage 
are  high  fever,  cephalalgia,  an  occasional 
sharp  piercing  cry,  vomiting  and  consti- 
pation, general  hypertestbesia,  sensorial 
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and  cutaneous,  and  fierce  delirium.  This 
Btase  may  last  only  a  day  or  two,  but  gen- 
erally extends  over  a  week,  and  some- 
times over  two  weeks.  It  then  merges 
into  the  second  or  transition  period. 

Stage  /Second — ^.The  delirium  becomes 
quieter;  there  is'carphology,  picking  at 
im^nary  flies  in  the  air,  or  on  the  bed- 
clothes; and  the  patient's  eyes  become 
dim  and  lustreless :  his  pupilJa  dilate,  or 
thev  oscillate  at  first  before  they  dilate, 
ana  become  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
light.  Yision  is  impaired ;  hearing  gets 
dull.  The  patient  complains  less  often  of 
his  headache,  because  he  is  less  sensible  ; 
occasionally,  however,  he  utters  still  a 
loud  cryj  he  grinds  his  teeth,  moving  his 
iaws  as  if  he  were  chewing,  and  rolls  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  Iwring  his  pillow 
with  his  occiput.  Somnolence  sets  in,  to 
be  soon  followed  by  a  comatose  condition. 
The  pulse  is  less  frequent,  and  occasion- 
ally intermits.  The  respiration  is  verv 
irregular;  at  one  time  it  is  very  rapia, 
and  the  next  moment  it  is  slow  and  suspi- 
rious,  made  up  of  a  long,  deep  inspira- 
tion, followed  by  a  slow  and  long-sus- 
tained expiration.  The  urine  is  retained, 
or  there  may  be  stillicidium  after  reten- 
tion. The  constipation  persists ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  apt  to  become  retracted, 
sunken,  and  aJmost   boat-shaped.    The 

feneral  hypersesthesia  is  now  replaced 
y  hypsesthesia,  which  soon  makes  way 
for  complete  anaesthesia.  The  muscular 
twitchings  increase ;  there  is  subsultus 
tendinum,  and  actual  convulsions  often 
set  in.  These  may  be  general  or  partial, 
usually  the  latter,  and  they  then  attack 
difi'erent  parts  successively.  The  muscles 
most  commonly  afiected  are  those  of  the 
eyeballs,  producing  strabismus,  or  rolling 
upward  or  the  globes  ;  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  lips ;  and  lastlv,  of  the  extremi- 
ties. The  tongue  itself  may  be  the  seat 
of  convulsions.  There  maybe  rigidity  in 
one  or  more  Umbs,  and  the  head  may  be 
bent  backwards,  or  be  permanently  in- 
clined to  one  side.  Spasm  is  apt,  after  a 
time,  to  alternate  with  paralysis,  or  the 
latter  mjnr  be  gradually  or  abruptly  estab- 
lished. In  some  cases  the  paralysis  may 
come  and  go :  in  others,  a  limb  may  be 
paralyzed,  whilst  its  homologue  is  the  seat 
of  violent  convulsions.    The  characteris- 


more  so  than  before ;  it  is  small,  filiform, 
and  uncountable ;  the  breathing  is  ster- 
torous, and  the  patient  at  last  dies  in  a 
state  of  complete  coma. 

Acute  Meningitis  in  old  persons.  Dr. 
Machlachlan  asserts,  seldom  occurs  sud- 
denly, and  rarely  exhibits  the  acute  symp- 
toms of  Meningitis  which  afiects  persons 
of  middle  age,  or  of  a  younger  period  of 
life.  It  commences  insidiously,  and  with- 
out premonitory  rigors ;  it  may  exist  some 
days  without  the- most  experienced  eve 
detecting  it.  The  pulse  is  natural,  the 
tongue  clean,  the  bowels  regular,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  vascular  excitement, 
local  or  general.  The  temper  is  peevish 
and  irritable,  with  more  or  less  confusion 
of  thought,  inattention,  and  forgetfulness. 
The  patient  makes  strange  mistakes, 
takes  possession  of  another's  bed,  uses 
the  spittoon  instead  of  the  chamber-jxit. 
When  addressed,  his  replies  are  rational, 
but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  his  manner 
and  expression  of  countenance,  an  appa- 
rent slowness  of  comprehension,  and  a 
vacancy  of  eye.  The  appetite  mean- 
while is  normal,  and  there  is  no  feverish 
reaction.  Yet  there  is  great  restlessness, 
unsteady  gait,  a  trembling  hand  when 
the  patient  lifts  anything  to  his  mouth. 
After  ftwm  twelve  to  sixty-two  hours 
there  comes  on  slight  feverish  reaction, 
expressed  by  increase  of  temperature  only, 
and  not  by  flushing  of  face  or  increase  of 
pulse.  Next,  wandering,  low  delirium, 
and  incessant  talking  become  frequent 
and  characteristic  symptoms.  Maniacal 
excitement  is  uncommon  :  reverie  gener- 
ally passing  into  coma  constitutes  the 
rule.  Headache  is  not  a  permanent  symp- 
tom. The  patient  moans,  but  never  com- 
plains. Unless  the  patient  is  pointedly 
asked  about  headache,  there  is  never  any 
allusion  made  to  it,  or  to  tinnitus  aurium. 
Dr.  Machlachlan  takes  especial  notice  of 
this  absence  of  headache ;  for  even  in  the 
most  acute  pus-forming  or  false-mem- 
brane-fomiing  Meningitis,  headache  may 
be  entirely  absent  from  the  beginning. 
The  eyes  are  suffused,  the  pupils  slight^ 
contracted,  or  naturaL  Knitting  of  the 
eyebrows,  intolerance  of  light,  acuteness 
of  hearing,  and  vomiting,  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  aged.  The  only  objec- 
tive evidence  of  increased  vascular  action 
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senile  Meningitis  resembles  typhus  fever 
rather  than  Meningitis.  The  dryness  and 
brown  color  of  the  tongue,  the  muttering 
delirium,  excessive  prostration,  injection 
of  conjunctivas  and  heat  of  scalp,  equally 
belong  to  either  affection  ;  but  m  Menin- 
gitis the  livid  hue  of  the  surface,  and  the 
mulberry  rash  characteristic  of  typhus, 
are  wanting,  whilst  the  diffused  heat  of 
skin  of  the  latter  disease  is  absent,  or 
limited  to  the  forehead  and  scalp  in  Men- 
ingitis. 

Varieties  as  to  Seat. — ^Meningitis  may  be 
partial  or  generaL  When  partial,  it  may 
be  limited  to  a  small  portion  only  of  one 
hemisphere,  generally  the  anterior  lobe, 
or  to  the  whole  of  one  hemisphere  alone, 
in  that  case  stopping  abruptly  at  the  me- 
dian fissure  ;  or  it  may  affect  the  convexity 
of  both  hemispheres,  or  be  restricted  to 
the  base  alone.  In  some  cases  it  affects 
the  base  and  the  convexity  of  the  hemi- 
spheres simultaneously.  Meningitis  of  the 
base  alone  is,  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases,  of  tubercular  origin.  Paient-lDu- 
chfitelet  and  Martinet  regarded  very  pro- 
found coma,  not  precedea  by  delirium,  as 
characteristic  of  this  variety  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  Andral  has  conclusively  shown 
that  they  were  mistaken.  As  regards  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  partial  and  gen- 
eral form  of  Meningitis,  Parent-Duchatelet 
and  Martinet  say,  that  in  ninety-one  out 
of  a  hundred  and  seventeen  cases,  the 
inflammation  affected  the  convexity  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  twenty-six,  one 
hemisphere  alone.' 

A  very  rare  form  of  Meningitis  is  that 
which  is  confined  to  the  membrane  lining 
the  interior  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  a 
membrane  which  is  so  very  fine  and  deli- 
cate, as  to  be  indistinguishable  when  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  the  existence  of 
which  has  even  been  denied  by  Kolliker. 
Andral  relates  five  cases  of  this  variety,  in 
one  of  which  the  granular  condition  of  the 
membrane  pointed  to  its  tuliercular  origin, 
a  view  which  was  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercle  in  one  lung ;  whilst  in 
another  of  these  cases,  the  intra- ventricu- 
lar effusion  occurring  in  the  course  of 
general  anasarca  and  ascites,  was  proba- 
ly  one  of  the  results  of  albuminuria.  The 
firet  case  of  the  series,  however,  seems  to 
be  an  instance  of  genuine  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  lateral  ventricles, 
which  cavities  were  found  after  death  to 
contain  a  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  rare  form  of  the  disease  do 
not  differ  from    those  of  Menimritis   in 


ments,  and  tetaniform  rigidity  of  the 
limbs. 

Cerebral  complications  are  sometimes 
apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  Of  these,  an 
affection  resembling  Meningitis  seems  by 
far  the  most  frequent.  In  his  work  on 
"Diseases  of  the  Brain,"  Abercrombie 
relates  a  few  instances  of  this  variety  of 
the  affection  in  a  chapter  headed  "A  dan- 
gerous modification  of  Meningitis,  which 
shows  only  increased  vascukrity."  In 
France,  where  the  affection  seems  to  be 
more  common  than  here,  the  subject  has 
been  very  much  discussed  of  late  years, 
and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  many  predicr 
tions.  So  far  back  as  1835,  however,  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  had  called  attention  to 
these  head  complications,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  a  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  arising  from  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease, which  so  often  supervenes  in  the 
course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and 
which  he  stated  to  denote  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  rheu- 
matic fever  have  occurred  in  which,  from 
the  character  of  the  symptoms,  the  exist- 
ence of  Meningitis  has  been  diagnosed, 
whilst  post-mortem  examination  disclosed 
no  suc*h  affection.  Several  such  cases  are 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  work  on 
Bheumatism,  pp.  303,  304. 

The  invasion  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  sudden;  mostly  appearing  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  There  may  or  may 
not  have  been  some  premonition  of  the 
coming  complication  in  the  shape  of  a 
feeling  of  anxiety,  of  terror,  of  strange 
forebwlings  of  evil,  a  fear  of  impending 
death,  expressed  by  the  patient  (Bourdon 
and  Vigla);  or,  for  a  few  hours  before  the 
actual  attack,  there  may  have  supervened 
sudden  mistiness  of  vision,  as  in  a  case 
related  by  Trousseau,  in  his  "Clinique 
Medicale."  As  a  rule,  the  disease  does 
not  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rheumatic  attack,  but  is  always  preceded 
by  pain  and  swelling  of  one  or  more  joints. 
The  invasion  itseli  is  characterized  by 
great  increase  of  temperature,  restlessness 
and  jactitation,  extreme  loquacity,  and 
wild  delirium,  soon  followed  by  coma, 
with  intervals  of  muscular  twitchings  or 
slight  convulsions.  In  some  cases,  the 
delirium  is  remarkable  for  the  obstinate 
taciturnity  of  the  patient.  The  pulse  sud- 
denly becomes  very  frequent,  small,  and 
irregular.  The  respiration  is  sometimes 
hurried,  and   sometimes    slow.     In  the 
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merely  shows  that  the  intellect  is  so  af- 
fected that  the  patient  is  unconscious  of 
pain,  or  at  least  no  longer  takes  cogni- 
zance of  it.  One  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  this  form  of  Meningitis  is  the 
absence  of  headache  and  the  absence  of 
vomiting ;  two  symptoms  which  are  so 
prominent  in  simple  acute  Meningitis.  In 
the  latter  affection,  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  rapid,  but  its  rapidity  is 
much  less  than  that  of  rheumatic  Menin- 
gitis. The  patient  may  die  in  a  few  hours; 
more  often  from  two  to  five  days.  If  he 
lives  beyond  that  time,  the  prooability  is 
that  he  will  escape ;  and  this  prognosis 
will  be  all  the  more  certain  if  the  swelling, 
pain,  and  redness  of  the  joints  again 
make  their  appearance.  Recovery,  how- 
ever, is  rare ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  con- 
valescence sets  in  rapidly.  In  some  cases 
the  affection  terminates  in  insanity,  but 
the  rule  is,  that  death  takes  place ;  ac- 
cording to  Vigla,'  thirty  out  of  thirty-nine 
cases  terminated  fatally. 

The  causes  of  this  peculiar  complication 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism  are  very 
obscure.  It  is  said  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  cold  weather,  in  the  cold 
months  of  the  year ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  exposure  to  cold  is  often  an 
exciting  cause.  Yigla's  assertion  that 
patients  who  perspire  very  proftisely,  and 
who  show  confluent  sudamina,  are  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  others  who  per- 
spire less  and  have  few  sudamina,  can  be 
easilv  explained  by  the  greater  liability  of 
the  former  category  of  patients  to  catch- 
ing cold.  The  disease  has  been  attributed 
to  the  perturbing  influence  of  certain 
methods  of  treatment.  Bepeated  blood- 
letting has,  by  some,  been  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  on  account  of  its 
weakening  the  system  and  causing  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  amount  of  fibrine  over 
the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  (Beau 
and  Briquet).  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  large  doses  of  qui- 
nine which,  in  France  particularly,  are 
administered  in  acute  rheumatism.  The 
well-known  influence,  they  say,  of  qui- 
nine in  large  doses,  in  producing  tinnitus 
aurium,  giddiness,  and  deafhess,  explains 
how  its  administration  may,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  render  the  brain  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  rheumatic  poison  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood.  This  influence  of  qui- 
nine in  the  catisation  of  rheumatic  Me- 
ningitis is  far  from  being  proved,  and 
Trousseau  denies  it  emnhaticallv.    This 


continuing  the  treatment,  and  giving 
larger  doses  of  quinine. 

According  to  Trousseau,  habitual  ex- 
cess in  drinking  is  the  chief  cause  predis- 
posing to  this  affection,  and  also  an  he- 
reditary tendency  to  neurotic  affections  of 
any  kind,  and  chiefly  the  various  forms  of 
insanity.  The  post-mortem  appearances 
found  m  such  cases  are  generally  a  con- 
siderable injection  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  and  in  some  cases  sub-arach- 
noid efiusions  of  serosity  are  met  with : 
in  very  rare  ones,  pus  has  been  foimd 
over  the  hemispheres,  as  in  three  cases  by 
Watson.'  Trousseau  regards  the  affec- 
tion as  a  neurosis,  and  totally  discards 
the  opinion  that  it  is  really  constituted 
by  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  me- 
mnges,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
terminating  by  high  temperature  and 
head-symptoms,  nothing  at  aU  resembling 
Meningitis  has  been  discovered  upon  post- 
mortem examination. 

Meningitis  occurs  also  in  individuals 
suffering  ftum  tertiary  syphilis ;  for  just 
in  the  same  way  as  nodes  and  gummy 
tumors  form  under  the  periosteum,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  accessible  to  view,  similar 
deposits  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
dura  mater.  In  some  cases,  the  mem- 
brane is  not  inflamed  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  growths,  but  in  others  the  dura 
mater  is  thickened,  and  adherent  to  the 
brain,  while  itself  participates  in  its  su- 
perficial layer,  in  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. The  symptoms  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  such  deposits  are  intense  and 
constant  cephalalgia,  with  nocturnal  ex- 
acerlM.tions ;  in  some  cases  with  convul- 
sions, obtuseness  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, and  sometimes  paralysis.  The 
previous  history  of  the  patient,  the  pecu- 
liar sallowness  of  his  complexion,  and  the 
presence  in  many  cases  of  periost«al 
nodes,  either  on  the  head  itself  or  on  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  sufficiently  attest  the 
nature  of  the  case.  In  less  patent  cases, 
the  history  of  the  patient  will  often.decide 
its  character.  According  to  Bobin  and 
Lehert,  these  deposits  can  be  recognized 
to  be  of  syphilitic  origin  by  the  characters 
which  they  invariably  present,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  their  microscop- 
ical structure  as  given  by  Robin.' 

Pirsl. — They  consist  of  an  amorphous, 
transparent,  grayish,  granular  blastema. 

Seamd. — This  blastema  is  traversed  in 
SDots  bv  lamellar  fibres  which  lie  deeply 
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Third. — In  the  portions  that  are  whit- 
ish, the  amorphous  blastema  is  scattered 
over  with  a  certain  number  of  &t  granules, 
and  some  drops  of  oil. 

Fourth. — The  most  abundant  elements 
of  the  tissues  are  cytoblasts,  which  make 
up  four-flfths  of  the  whole.  They  are  uni- 
formly distributed  in  the  amorphous  blas- 
tema, and  between  the  fibres  or  the  lamel- 
lar tissue;  they  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  substance  which  scarcely 
equals  their  own  width.  From  their 
number,  and  their  mode  of  distribution, 
they  make  the  blastema  look  of  a  remark- 
able uniform  composition.  Free  nuclei 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  A  few 
cells  are  also  met  with,  with  pale,  trans- 
parent, finely  granular  bodies;  they  are 
almost  spherical  in  shape^  some  are  ovoid, 
a  few  angular  :  the  nuclei  have  a  distinct 
and  generally  dark  contour.  They  have 
no  nucleolus. 

IHfth. — A  few  rare  embryo-plastic  ele- 
ments. 

Sixth ^A  few  globules  of  pus. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  administration 
of  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  of 
mercurial  baths,  or,  when  pain  and  sleep- 
lessness are  constant,  of  calomel  and  opium 
at  night,  with  salines  and  iodide  of  pKOtas- 
sium  during  the  day. 

Inflammation  of  the  Dxtra  Mateb 
is  exceedingly  rare,  as  an  idiopathic  affec- 
tion, and  generally  comes  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  surgeon  as  the  result  of  a 
blow  or  a  fall  on  the  head.  Abercrombie 
gives  one  case  of  spontaneous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation ;  but  even 
there,  the  disease  had  spread  to  the 
arachnoid.  Inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater  is  apt  to  supervene  in  cases  of 
chronic  otorrhoea,  an  afiection  which  flre- 
quently  sets  in  after  scarlatina,  and  some- 
times also  after  measles  and  variola. 
There  is  at  first  merely  a  thick  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  the  ear,  with 
some  tenderness  aliout  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, and  this  goes  on  for  a  long  time, 
when  suddenly  the  patient  becomes  dull 
and  drowsy,  complains  of  intense  pain  in 
the  head,  he  then  becomes  delirious,  and 
lastly  passes  into  a  state  of  coma.  After 
death,  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  is  found  carious  and  softened,  and 


siderable  rigor  recurring  in  paroxjrsms, 
followed  by  high  fever,  and  so  marked 
are  the  intermissions  that  the  disease 
simulates  an  attack  of  ague.  Headache 
is  complained  of,  and  the  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  ear  does  not  give  ease. 
Vomiting  is  often  present,  together  with 
hypertestliesia  of  the  retina.  There  may 
be  slight  convulsions,  but  these  are  never 
general,  and  never  so  marked  and  so 
violent  as  in  cases  of  pure  Meningitis. 
When  there  is  inflammation  of  the  sinuses 
in  the  head,  which  are  formed  by  dupli- 
catures  of  the  dura  materj  secondary  ab- 
scesses show  themselves  m  distant  and 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  joints  of 
the  big  toe,  the  knee,  the  hip,  the  wrist, 
&c.  The  aguish  aspect  of  the  symptoms 
in  such  cases  is  extremely  marked :  there 
are  strong  riojors,  followed  by  heat  and 
clammy  perspiration. 

The  treatment  should  have  for  its 
object  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  limit,  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation,  by  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, as  soon  as  it  is  found  to  be  tender, 
and  subsequently  by  the  use  of  blisters. 
The  ear  should  be  carefully  syringed  with 
warm  water,  and  the  pus  allowed  a  free 
escape.  When  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  meninges  are  attacked,  the  treatment 
to  be  recommended  in  Meningitis  should 
at  once  be  adopted.  When  secondary 
pysemic  abscesses  have  formed,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  of  a  stimulating  character, 
combining  the  administration  of  wine  and 
strong  nourishing  broths,  with  the  use  of 
bark  and  acids,  quinine  and  iron,  &c. 

Instances  of  recovery  have  been  recorded 
in  cases  when  head  symptoms  have  pointed 
to  an  extension  of  disease  from  the  inter- 
nal ear  to  the  dura  mater,  and  Abercrom- 
bie has  related  a  case  of  a  young  lady 
who,  after  the  usual  symptoms,  lay  for 
three  or  four  days  in  a  state  of  perfect 
coma.  Her  medical  attendants  thought 
her  condition  utterly  hopeless,  and  con- 
tinued to  visit  her  as  a  matter  of  form. 
One  day,  however,  they  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  her  sitting  up  and  free 
tvom  complaint ;  a  copious  discharge  of 
matter  had  taken  place  from  the  e«r"with 
immediate  relief,  and  she  subsequently 
perfectly  recovered. 

Progkess,  Dukation,  and  Termin  a- 
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Barthez),  but  as  a  rule,  death  only  fol- 
lows at  about  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
although  it  may  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  second,  third,  and  even  fourth  week. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  is  gen- 
erally in  death :  very  few  cases  recover, 
and  only  when  active  treatment  has  been 
employed  at  the  very  outset.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  acute  cases  ever  pass 
into  the  chronic  form. 

Pathological  ANAToarr.— The  post- 
mortem appearances  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  stage'  of  the  disease  in 
which  death  has  occurred.  Thus,  there 
may  be  only  intense  redness  from  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  membranes, 
which  are  also  remarkably  dry ;  or,  if  the 
disease  has  lasted  a  few  aays,  there  may 
be  fluid  efiused  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
arachnoid,  in  the  interior  of  its  sac,  and 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  The 
efllusion  may  be  serous,  sero-purulent,  or 
entirely  purulent.  It  is  rarely  abundant 
enough  to  produce  a  distension  and  prom- 
inence of  the  anterior  fontauelle,  although 
a  case  is  related  by  Abercrombie'  in 
which,  "  at  an  early  period  of  the  com- 
plaint, there  was  olJserved  a  remarkable 
prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  ;  in 
the  second  week  this  increased  consider- 
ably ;  and  in  the  third  week  it  was  ele- 
vated into  a  distinct  circumscribed  tumor, 
which  was  soft  and  fluctuating,  and  pres- 
sure upon  it  occasioned  convulsion.  It 
was  opened  by  a  small  puncture,  and 
discharged  at  nrst  some  purulent  matter, 
afterwards  bloody  serum.  After  death 
the  opening  which  had  been  made  through 
the  fontanelle  was  found  to  lead  to  a  de- 
position of  thick  flocculent  matter  mixed 
with  pus,  between  the  dura  mater  and 
arachnoid,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the 
brain  to  a  considerable  extent." 

"Wlien  death  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  the  pus  is  no  longer  liquid; 
its  more  fluid  portion  has  been  absorbed, 
and  false  membranes  of  a  bright  yellow 
color  are  now  found,  which  are  not  yet 
adherent  to  the  arachnoid.  The  pus  infil- 
trates the  meshes  of  the  pia-mater,  and 
dips  between  the  convolutions.  The  con- 
crete pus  is  found  in  greatest  abundance 
around  the  larger  bloodvessels,  and  in  the 
sulci  between  the  convolutions  of  the  up- 
per and  lateral  portions  of  the  brain. 
Sometimes,  as  in  a  case  detailed  by  Bil- 
liet,*  one  hemisphere  may  be  seen  covered 


sometimes  even  more  firm  than  usual.  If 
death  has  occurred  at  an  early  period  of 
the  complaint,  between  the  second  and 
fifth  day  for  instance,  the  gray  and  white 
substances  present  scarcely  any  traces  of 
injection.  Afler  that  time,  they  may  still 
be  perfectly  healthy,  although  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  gray  substance  is  of 
a  somewhat  pinkish  hue,  whilst  the  cut 
surface  of  the  white  matter  shows  numer^ 
oils  red  points.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
brain  is  always  firm,  but  the  peripheral 
layer  of  the  convolutions  may  be  softened ; 
and  when  stripped  off,  the  pia-mater 
which  adheres  to  it  carries  away  some 
portions  of  it.  The  longer  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  the  greater  the  risk  of  this 
complication,  although  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  In  very  young  chil- 
dren, according  to  Billiet,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain  is  sometimes  soft  throughout, 
and  he  ascribes  this  softening  to  ^ema 
of  the  brain.  The  lateral  ventricles  may 
be  found  empty,  or  they  may  contain 
transparent  serosity,  or  even  pus,  and,  in 
rare  cases,  false  membranes.  According 
to  Andral  {Clinique  M6dicale,  vol.  v.  p. 
140),  the  presence  of  serosity  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  pro- 
cess, unless  the  quantity  amount  to  more 
than  one  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ven- 
tricle. 


Etioloot.— A.  Predisposing  causes: — 

First,  Age. — According  to  Guersant 
(Dictionnaire  de  M&lecine,  art,  Menin- 
gite)  simple  acute  Meningitis  may  occur 
in  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  is  pretty  fre- 
quent in  new-bom  infants.  After  the  age 
of  two  up  to  fourteen,  it  becomes  rare, 
and  yields  in  frequency  to  tubercular 
Meningitis,  the  two  being  then  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  twelve 
of  the  latter.  After  fourteen,  it  again 
increases  in  frequency,  and  particumrly 
attacks  individuals  whose  ages  range  fiom 
sixteen  to  forty-five. 

Second,  Sex.— It  is  considerably  more 
frequent  in  male  adults  than  in  women ; 
according  to  Parent-DuchStelet  and  Mar- 
tinet, in  the  proportion  of  three  males  to 
one  female. 

Third. — Those  trades  or  occupations 
which  expose  the  individual  to  atmo- 
spheric changes  seem  to  predisp>ose  to  the 
disease.  Thus  masons,  carpenters,  sol- 
diers, ic,  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  it 
than  other  men. 
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sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  erup- 
tion about  the  scalp,  e.  g.,  chronic  eczema 
or  impetigo,  lias  been  known  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  acute  Meningitis ;  but  this  cause 
is  not  80  ii-equent  as  it  has  been  held  by 
some  authors. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  extremely  diflBcult  to 
distinguish  acute  Meningitis  from  acute 
Cerebritis — as  the  two  affections  so  fre- 
quently coexist;  inflammation  of  tHe 
membranes  having  a  tendency  to  spread 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  the  re- 
verse obtaining.  In  simple  Cerebritis, 
however,  uncomplicated  with  Meningitis, 
the  excitement  is  not  so  marked,  the 
delirium  is  not  of  the  same  wild,  fierce 
character,  the  pulse  either  does  not  rise 
above  its  natural  standard,  or  falls  below 
it,  even  down  to  sixty  or  fifty ;  it  is,  be- 
ades,  irreeular  and  varies  considerably  in 
its  rate  of  frequency.  There  is  also  tonic 
rigidity  of  one  or  mure  limbs,  followed  by 
paralysis,  which  is  permanent.  In  every 
case,  however,  the  limitation  of  the  in- 
flammation can  at  best  be  merely  sus- 
pected. 

From  DeUrhan  Tremens,  acute  Menin- 
gitis may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  headache  in  the  former  affection,  the 
peculiar  trembling,  the  hallucinations  and 
spectral  illusions  and  fears  of  the  patient, 
the  character  of  the  delirium,  and  the 
abundant,  clammy  perspiration.  The 
previous  history  of  the  patient,  besides, 
usually  tells  a  long  story  of  inebriation. 

Tifphoicl  Fever  may  be  separated  from 
acute  Meningitis  by  the  headache  being 
less  intense,  by  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
the  presence  of  diarrhoea,  the  infrequency 
of  vomiting,  if  at  all  present,  the  gurgling 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  abdominal  tender- 
ness, the  leaden  tint  of  the  countenance, 
and,  after  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  by 
the  characteristic  rose  spots. 

The  points  of  distinction  between  the 
simple  and  the  tubercular  forms  of  Men- 
ingitis will  be  given  when  treating  of  the 
latter  affection. 

Tbkatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  acute 
Meningitis  is  only  successful  when  em- 
ployed very  early  in  the  disease,  and 
carried  out  with  energy.  It  resolves 
itself  into  three  great  remedial  measures : 
first,  blood-letting ;  second,  hard  purging ; 
third,  application  of  cold  water  or  ice  to 
the  head. 

Blood-letting.— The  patient  is  to  be  bled 
in  the  sitting  posture,  from  a  large  open- 
ing in  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  continued 
until  syncope  is  induced.  The  bleeding 
is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  symp- 
toms require  it,  or  to  be  followed  by  the 
application  of  leeches  behind  the  ears  and 
to  the  temples.  Continental  practitioners 
often  prefer  bleeding  from  the  dorsal  vein 
of  the  foot  to  opening  a  vein  at  the  bend 


of  the  elbow.  According  to  Guersant,  in 
very  irritable  individuals  who  are*  very 
sensitive  to  pain,  especially  in  very  young 
children,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
head  increases  the  restlessness  and  the 
headache,  and  he  therefore  recommends 
that  the  leeches  should  in  such  cases  be 
applied  round  the  anus  or  about  the 
ankles. 

When  it  Is  not  considered  advisable  to 
repeat  the  bleeding,  compression  of  the 
common  carotids  in  the  neck,  as  originally 
suggested  by  Dr.  Blaud  (of  Beaucaire),' 
might  be  had  recourse  to,  so  as  to  cut  off 
for  a  time  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head. 

The  application  of  leeches  to  the  in- 
terior or  the  nostrils,  or  scarifying  the 
membrane  with  a  lancet,  is  a  fkvorite 
practice  with  some  of  the  German  phy- 
sicians, and  must  directly  relieve  the  cir- 
culation in  the  head  on  account  of  the  in- 
osculation between  the  vessels  which 
ramify  in  the  pituitary  membrane  and 
those  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

[Mv  experience  very  jiositively  confirms 
the  above  recommendation  of  venesection 
in  the  early  treatment  of  simple  menin- 
gitis. The  now  common  opposition  to  it 
proceeds  upon  theoretic  grounds,  from 
practitioners  who  have  never  made  trial 
of  it.  I  have  not,  however,  found  diffi- 
culty in  the  use  of  leeches,  instead  of  or 
after  general  bleeding.  They  may  be  ap- 
plied either  to  the  temples  or  the  back  of 
the  neck  ;  in  children,  most  conveniently 
the  latter.  When  much  restlessness  ex- 
ists, cut  cups  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
quiring less  time  than  leeches  in  their 
application.  — H.  ] 

Purgatives. — Active  purging  possesses 
considerable  efficacy  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  materially  aids  bleeding 
in  producing  its  full  effects.  Calomel, 
jalap,  and  scammony  are  the  purgatives 
usually  selected,  but  croton  oil  seems  by 
fiir  the  best,  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
mav  be  administered,  even  to  children, 
and  the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  its 
action. 

Mercury.  —  Apart  ftom  its  purgative 
effects,  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in 
Meningitis.  It  should  be  administered  in 
small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  so  as 
to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence 
quickly ;  and  this  is  best  effected  by  com- 
bining, with  its  internal  administration, 
the  use  of  mercurial  inunctions  in  the 
groin  and  axilla. 

The  application  to  the  head  of  cold,  in 
its  various  forms,  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. There  is  no  remedy  so  effectual 
in  lowering  the  heat  of  the  head,  calming 
the  headache,  and  subduing  the  violence 
of  the  deUrium.    Simple  compresses,  kept 

'  Bibliothiqne  MMicale,  vol.  Ixii.  See  also 
Yalleiz,  Guide  du  MSdeoin  practicien,  vol.  ii. 
p.  49. 
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wet  with  cold  water,  are  the  least  useful 
form  of  using  cold,  as  they  are  soon  heated 
and  become  dry,  and  the  alternation  of 
heat  and  cold  thus  produced  might  be  in- 

i'urious  by  attracting  more  blo^  to  the 
lead.  A  bladder,  containing  pounded 
ice,  or  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  ice, 
is  an  excellent  mode  of  applying  cold,  be- 
cause of  the  facility  with  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  head.  The 
most  effectual  method,  however,  is  irri- 
gfution,  i.  e.  allowing  a  small  stream  of 
water  to  run  on  the  head  from  a  email 
vessel  placed  above  it.  The  effect  of  this 
is  almost  magical,  but  it  should  be  used 
with  great  caution,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren and  aged  persons,  so  that  its  seda- 
tive influence  might  not  be  too  powerfuL 
Previous  to  using  any  applications  on  the 
head  the  hair  should  be  cut  close  or 
shaved,  and  this  simple  measure  is  some- 
times attended  with  great  relief  to  the 
patient.  Simultaneously  with  these  ap- 
plications revulsives  should  also  be  em- 
ploved  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
body  by  wrapping  up  the  calves  of  the 
legs  in  mustard  poultices,  or  in  blankets 
wnmg  out  of  hot  water  and  sprinkled 
with  turpentine. 

When  the  disease  has  passed  into  the 
third  stage,  that  of  coma,  the  above  treat- 
ment is  no  longer  admissible.  Blisters 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  be- 
hind the  ears,  are  exceedingly  useful ;  and 
if  the  coma  be  very  profound,  a  cap  of 
blistering  ointment  applied  over  the  whole 
skull  has  been  known  to  rouse  the  patient. 
Flying  blisters,  applied  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thighs,  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  or  mustard  poultices 
even,  are  then  useful  also  to  rouse  the 
system.  When  collapse  has  set  in,  mer- 
cury and  purgatives  should,  of  course,  be 
discontinued,  and  stimulants,  ammonia, 
and  bark  had  recourse  to.  The  bladder 
should  be  frequently  examined  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  urine  and  its  conse- 
quent evils. 

[The  disparagement  of  blisters  by  some 
late  authors  induces  me  to  add  confirma- 
tion, from  my  own  experience,  of  their 
value,  after  the  early  stage  of  high  febrile 
excitement  has  passed,  the  other  symp- 
toms not  having  given  way.  I  have  seen 
several  recoveries  under  apparently  the 
most  unpromising  circumstances,  when 
simple  meningitis  was  actively  treated, 
with  bleeding,  purgation,  cold  to  the 
head,  and  vesication,  either  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  or  over  the  whole  shaven 
scalp.— HJ 

Diet. — ^The  diet,  in  the  first  stages, 
should  be  low;  no  solid  food  is  to  be 
given. 

In  the  third  stage,  however,  strong 
broths  given  in  small  quantities  repeated- 
ly and  wine  become  essential. 

The  room  in  which  the  patient  lies 


should  be  kept  cool  and  dark,  and  well 
ventilated,  and  fire  from  the  slightest 
noise. 

Sometimes  after  the  acute  stage  of  Ute 
disease  has  passed,  and  convalescence  has 
begun,  the  delirium  is  apt  to  return. 

The  practitioner  should  careAilly  guard 
a^inst  the  error  of  mistaking  this  con- 
dition for  one  of  recrudescence  ;  it  is  due 
to  exhaustion,  and,  as  such,  requires  a 
Judicious  stimulating  plan  of  treatment 
It  may  be  known  by  the  coldness  and  pal- 
lor of  the  surface,  and  the  weak  compres- 
sible state  of  the  pulse. 

When  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism  prophylactic  measures  should 
always  be  adopted,  such  as  the  avoidance 
of  cold,  clothing  the  patient  in  fianneL 
and  carefully  watching  the  condition  of 
the  ioints :  if  there  be  retrocession  of  the 
swelling  and  redness  and  pain  in  the 
joints,  while  the  patient  becomes  restless 
and  loquacious,  we  must  try  and  bring 
back  the  rheumatism  to  the  joints  by 
wrapping  them  up  in  mustard  poultices 
or  applying  blisters.  Opium  and  musk 
have  been  recommended,  and  Troussean 
declares  that  he  has  cured  three  patients 
by  the  combined  administration  of  these 
drugs,  although  he  adds  that  two  others 
got  well  without  anv  active  treatment 
having  been  employed.  In  any  case,  the 
alkaline  treatment  for  rheumatism  should 
be  continued,  and  careful  nursing  and  the 
administration  of  uustimulating  food 
adopted. 

Chbonic  MEKiNornB. — ^This  is  a  veiy 
rare  affection,  and  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized after  death  only  from  the  patholo^- 
cal  appearances  met  with  in  the  menin- 
ges— namely,  thickening  and  opacity  of 
the  arachnoid,  cellular  adhesions  between 
it  and  the  pia-mater,  development  along 
the  falx  cerebri  of  the  so-called  glandnla 
Pacchioni,  which  firom  their  ateence  in 
in&ncy  and  youth  are  generally  regarded 
as  evidences  of  chronic  meningeal  irrita- 
tion. In  some  cases,  plates  of  osseous 
tissue  have  been  found  in  the  membranes ; 
whilst  during  life,  the  symptoms  pre- 
sented by  the  patient  did  not  point  to  any 
mischief'^  in  the  head. 

Troublesome  headache,  a  disposition  to 
somnolency,  sometimes  convulsive  twitch- 
ings,  and  in  children,  vomiting,  are  re- 
garded as  symptoms  which  should  excite 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  chronic  Me- 
ningitis. Of  that  form  of  the  affection— 
which  is  complicated  with  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  brain,  and  is  symp- 
tomatically  characterized  by  lofty  ideu, 
hallucinations,  paroxysms  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement and  embarrassment  of  speech, 
followed  by  gradual  general  paralysis  of 
motion,  sensioility  being  scarcely  a^cted, 
and  terminating  in   idiotcy — we  hare 
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nothing  to  say  here,  as  the  affection  is 
always  treated  of  in  conjunction  with  in- 
sanity. 

Although  clironic  Meningitis  in  middle 
age  and  in  early  life  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
it  is  not  so  rare  in  old  age.  Concerning 
it  Machlachlan  observes,  "The  disease 
may  bo  of  a  chronic  nature,  aJb  initio; 
chronic  in  regard  to  the  subdued  and  in- 
sidious nature  of  its  symptoms,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  pursues  a  strictly  chronic 
course,  seemingly,  now  and  then  existing 
one  or  two  years,  and  never  following  an 
acute  attack  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  an 
unfrequent  result  of  albuminuria  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  or  it 
lollows  gout  and  rheumatism.  Cnronic 
Meningitis  in  the  aged  is  almost  uniformly 
accompanied  with  great  impairment  of 
the  mental  faculties,  frequently  with 
thickness  of  speech,  and  paralytic  weak- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities,  the  gait 
being  tottering  and  feeble.  The  energies 
of  the  system  are  reduced ;  all  movements 
of  the  limbs  are  performed  awkwardly, 
slowly,  and  with  uncertainty.  The  appe- 
tite remains  good ;  but  digestion  is  slow, 
bowels  are  inactive,  and  the  various  ex- 
cretions vitiated.  Vertigo,  singing  in  the 
ears,  marked  loss  of  memory,  slowness  of 
comprehension,  periodical  fits  of  passion, 
and  occasional  attacks  of  headache,  witti 
or  without  signs  of  high  vascular  excite- 
ment, are  frequently  observed.  Sooner  or 
later  the  invalid  takes  to  his  bed  reluc- 
tantly. There  he  lies  uncomplaining, 
vegetating,  and  gradually  sinking,  dying 
often  in  consequence  of  sloughs  on  the 
nates." 

Tkkatment. — The  diagnosis  of  this 
affection  being  so  uncertain  and  obscure, 
it  is  clear  that  little  is  known  regarding 
the  mode  of  treating  it.  If  the  symptoms 
in  the  least  show  a  tendency  to  assume 


the  acute  form,  the  application  of  leeches 
behind  the  ears,  cupping  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  administration  for  a  short  time 
of  small  doses  of  a  mild  mercurial,  would 
be  called  for.  Otherwise  the  use  of  re- 
peated blisters  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  the  internal  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  occasional  pur- 
gatives, seem  to  be  the  most  rational 
treatment  that  can  be  employed.  In  the 
form  occurring  in  old  a^e,  cold  lotions  to 
the  head,  and  an  occasional  brisk  purge 
followed  up  by  an  enema,  are  most  aB- 
visable.  The  condition  of  the  bladder 
must  be  frequently  examined,  and  the 
catheter  employed  should  retention  arise; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  dribbling, 
a  proper  apparatus  must  be  worn.  Go^ 
nursing,  cleanliness,  the  hydrostatic  bed, 
are  also  essentiaL  In  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease,  when  the  vital  energies  begin 
to  part  and  fail,  wine  will  be  essential, 
but  until  then  tne  treatment  should  be 
strictly  antiphlogistic ;  the  patient  avoid- 
ing also  all  mental  excitement,  and,  if  not 
secluded,  he  should  be  kept  tranquil  both 
in  body  and  mind. 

Secondary  Meningitis,  —  This  affection 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  course  of 
one  of  the  eruptive  or  exanthematous  dis- 
orders, as  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  vanola. 

When  Meningitis  occurs  in  the  course 
of  an  eruptive  fever,  some  of  its  ordinary 
symptoms  may  either  fail  entirely,  or  be 
masked  by  those  of  the  primary  disease. 
Thus,  the  intense  headache  of  acute  pri- 
mary Meningitis  may  be  absent,  or  it  may 
be  slight  only,  and  tnere  may  be  no  vom- 
iting. The  invasion  of  the  superadded 
disease  may,  however,  be  recognized  by  a 
sudden  slackening  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse  and  respiration,  by  the  pallor  and 
anxious  look  of  the  face,  and  the  extreme 
jactitation  which  ushers  in  the  delirium. 
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Be  the  case  as  it  may  with  regard  to 
the  adult,  I  think  that  moat  physicians 
will  agree  that  the  tubercular  disposition 
in  the  child  is  strongly  hereditaiy  ;  it  will 
he  found  that  a  large  majority  of  children 
attacked  by  Tubercular  Meningitis  come 
of  famiUes  in  which  there  are,  or  have 
been,  sundry  manifestations  of  a  ten- 
dency to  scrofulous  or  tubercular  diseases. 
Yet  in  many  cases  no  tendency  of  the 
kind  can  be  discovered. 


The  influence  of  sex,  season,  or  social 
position  upon  the  occurrence  of  Tubercu- 
lar Meningitis  is  quite  insigniticant. 

Tubercular  Meningitis  may  set  in  at 
any  age.  No  doubt  the  disease  is  more 
common  before  puberty  than  afterwards  : 
but  it  is,  at  present,  impossible  to  procure 
numerical  proof  of  the  fact,  and  this  on 
account  of^the  comparative  absence  of 
children  from  the  general  hospitals  into 
which  adults  are  admitted. 


Ae». 

Cum. 

lg«. 

Cum. 

Six  weeks   .... 
Two  months 

2  to   4   yean  inclnsiT*     . 

6  to    7i    "            " 

8  to  10      "            " 
11  to  15      "            " 

1 
1 

12 

11 

13 

9 

16  to  20  yean,  inclasire     . 

21  to  30                 " 

31  to  40                 " 

41  to  60                 " 

51  to  60                 " 

68  yean 

10 
12 
5 
3 
2 
1 

Total 

47 

Total        ...     I      33 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Tubercular  Meningitis  is  comparatively 
much  more  common  under  two  years  of 
age,  and  much  less  common  after  eleven 
years  of  age,  than  these  figures  would 


make  out.  At  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren the  following  cases  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis  were  examined  post  mortem 
between  August,  1862,  and  March,  1871, 
inclusive ;' — 


Under 

lyr. 

2  jtun. 

s 

4 

s 

9 

T 

8 

» 

10 

11 

11 

Males    .  . 

... 

3 

13 

10 

9 

6 

s 

1 

••• 

1 

••> 

Females  . 

... 

6 

e 

9 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

... 

••• 

... 

Being  48  males  and  33  females.  Seven 
cases  of  non-tubercular  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  were  examined  in  the  same 
space  of  time ;  whereof  six  were  males 
(at  6  months,  2,  3,  6,  8,  9  years  of  age), 
and  one  was  a  female  or  20  months.  No 
case  of  simple  cerebral  meningitis,  not 
traumatic,  during  that  period.  After  pu- 
berty, botn  acute  tuberculosis  and  Tuber- 
cular Meningitis  are  much  more  common 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  Tuber- 
cular Meningitis-  sometimes  break  in  sud- 
denly upon  what  has  seemed  to  be,  so  far,  a 
state  of  perfect  health;  sometimes  they  are 
'  precedett  by  several  weeks  or  months  of 
indistinct  poorliness :  both  groups  of  cases 
(seeing  that  in  both  the  sure  and  certain 
symptoms  of  distinct  disease  are  cerebral 


n. 


existence  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  unless 
its  special  symptoms  have  been  watched 
for ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  disease  is 
wholly  latent,  and  discovered  post  mortem 
only. 
I.  Primaiy  Tubercular  Meningitis : 

1.  With  premonitory  symptoms. 

2.  Without  them. 
Secondary  Tubercular  Meningitis, 

preceded  bv  manifestations  of 

1.  General  I'uberculosis. 

2.  Local  Tuberculosis :  i.  cerebral;* 

ii.  thoracic  ;  lit.  abdominal. 
The  primary  form  of  the  disease  with  pre- 
monitory symptoms  is  the  typical  form. 


Pkimabt  Ttjbekccxar  Meotngitis 
IN  THE  Child. 
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constant ;  often  the  first,  sometimes  the 
only  symptom :  the  child's  face  being  very 
much  spared,  it  is  when  the  nurse  comes 
to  undress  him  that  she  finds  the  limbs  to 
be  losing  their  roundness,  and  the  flesh  to 
feel  flabby.  This  loss  of  flesh  mostly  pro- 
ceeds continuously ;  sometimes,  however, 
the  child  will  seem  to  pick  up  for  a  time 
and  afterwards  begin  to  waste  again,  ii. 
Loss  of  color  concurs ;  it  is  sometimes 
masked  by  a  false  coloi^in  the  cheeks,  due 
to  permanently  dilated  capillaries  ;  it  may 
be  only  now  and  then  that  this  color  leaves 
the  cheeks,  and  then  the  real  paleness  of 
the  child  is  obvious,  iii.  The  child  is 
drowsy  by  day  and  restless  at  night ;  he 
is  easily  tired,  and  in  the  midst  of  play 
will  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  &11  asleep 
for  a  short  time  ;  at  night  he  grinds  his 
teeth,  sleeps  with  his  eyes  half-open,  starts, 
and  cries  out ;  he  is  sad,  fretful,  peevish, 
taciturn,  and  wants  to  be  let  alone  :  if  for 
any  reason  a  young  child  has  been  put  to 
bed  for  a  day  or  two,  he  will  not  take  to 
his  feet  again,  iv.  Headache  is  frequently 
absent,  rarely  a  prominent  symptom,  but 
mostly  present  to  a  certain  degree :  very 
young  children  will  be  observed  to  put 
their  hands  to  their  heads,  and  to  toss 
their  heads  on  their  pillows ;  older  chil> 
dren  will  sav  that  their  heads  ache,  and 
this  especially  after  some  exertion  of  mind 
or  body;  a  child  will  go  to  school  and 
come  home  complaining  of  his  head :  the 
headache  is  rarely  severe,  and  mostly 
frontal :  a  strong  light  increases  it.  v. 
Feverishness  is  not  always  present ;  when 
it  is  present,  it  is  noticed  chiefly  in  the 
evening.  I  do  not  myself  possess  any 
thermometrical  observations  made  during 
this  period,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  that 
have  been  published.'  vi.  Loss  or  appe- 
tite is  common ;  vomiting  uncommon ; 
the  bowels  are  confined,  or  relaxed,  or 
quite  regular  in  action. 

These  symptoms  are  grouped  in  every 
manner  possible  ;  any  of  them  may  be  ah- 
sent,  and  how  many  soever  be  present, 
they  do  not  Justify  more  than  a  fear  least 
the  condition  should  terminate  in  Tuber- 
cular Meningitis.' 

They  are  sometimes  due  to  progressive 
tuberculosis,  but  sometimes  certainly  to  a 
catarrhal  state  or  to  simple  nervous  de- 
pression.   The  pyrexia  is  the  most  im- 
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of  continued  fever  or  of  a  local  inflamma- 
tion can  be  excluded  ;  the  elevation  of 
temperature  is  very  probably  due  to  tu- 
berculosis. But  in  actual  practice  we  are 
not  often  called  upon  to  study  the  precur- 
sory symptoms  of  primary  Tubercular 
Meningitis  so  closely.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  most  careful  mother  will  often 
fail  to  observe  any  feverishness  before  the 
day  of  invasion,  even  though  she  have 
been  disquieted  for  weeks  or  months  by 
her  child's  steady  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.  The  poorliness  which  follows 
acute  specific  or  other  diseases  often 
passes  uninterruptedly  into  the  premoni- 
tory period  of  Tubercular  Meningitis. 
Measles,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  the  most 
common  antecedent,  hooping-cough  next, 
occasionally  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting,  bad  sore-throat,  or  hip  disease. 
The  SurcUimi  of  this  period  is  diflierent 
in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  as  men- 
tioned before,  there  are  no  prodromata  at 
all.'  There  are  all  grades  between  this 
extreme  and  the  other  in  which  a  child 
loses  flesh  for  four,  six,  or  even  more 
months  before  the  invasion.  One  or  two 
months  may  be  regarded  as  the  average ; 
sometimes  the  prodromata  last  two  or 
three  weeks  only.  Again,  in  some  cases, 
the  precursory  stage  is  interrupted  by  a 
temporary  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  child. 

2.  Invasion. 

By  the  invasion  of  Tubercular  Menin- 
gitis I  mean  the  period  at  which  there 
occur  such  new  symptoms  as  enable  us  to 
pass  from  the  uncertainties  of  the  pro- 
dromal stage,  and  to  declare  most  posi- 
tively that  from  this  date,  at  all  events, 
the  child  has  sickened  with  hydrocepha- 
lus. The  invasion  symptoms  are  the  first 
which  make  the  friends  of  the  child  think 
him  dangerously  ill ;  the  poor,  as  a  rule, 
only  now  begin  to  seek  advice. 

Character  of  Symptoms. — (1)  Vomiting 
is  by  far  the  most  common  special  inva- 
sion symptom.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  vomiting 
makes  it  seem  to  be  the  most  important 
symptom  of  the  onset ;  but  sometimes, 
although  serving  to  mark  the  invasion, 
the  sickness  is  subsidiary  in  ui^ency  to 
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the  child  maj  vomit  incessantly  with  and 
without  talcing  food ;  in  the  latter,  the 
child  may  be  sick  only  once  or  twice. 
(2)  Convulsions  are  the  next  most  fre- 
quent (though  much  less  firequent)  spe- 
cial symptom  of  the  invasion ;  they,  like 
the  vomiting,  may  be  repeated  several 
times  or  not.  Sometimes  the  attack  is 
epileptiform,  sudden  with  complete  un- 
consciousness, and  yet  without  convulsive 
movements.  It  will  give  some  notion  of 
the  comparative  frequency  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  invasion  to  mention  that, 
cut  of  twenty-five  cases  in  which  the  in- 
vasion symptoms  were  carefully  ascer- 
tained, vomiting  without  convulsions  oc- 
curred in  nineteen  ;  vomiting  followed  by 
convulsions  in  one ;  convulsions  without 
vomiting  in  two ;  several  attacks  of  gen- 
eral rigidity,  succeeded  by  vomiting  on 
the  third  day,  in  one  ;  in  one  an  attack 
of  temporary  unconsciousness  (epilepti- 
form), followed  by  vomiting ;  and  in  the 
remaining  case  the  invasion  was  marked 
by  a  nobable  and  comparatively  sudden 
increase  in  the  severity  of  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  (headache,  drowsiness, 
loss  ot  flesh),  without  vomiting  or  any 
motorial  symptoms.  The  most  impor- 
tant concomitant  symptoms  of  the  inva- 
sion are :  the  first  occurrence  or  the  in- 
crease of  headache,  or  of  the  pyrexia,  or 
of  drowsiness ;  the  co-existence  of  consti- 
pation as  a  rule  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion ;  there  is  often  a  change  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  child,  or  some  odd  unreasonable 
behavior  ;  the  character  becomes  morose, 
irascible,  and  obstinate. 

Period  of  Occurrence. — From  seven  to 
twenty-one  davs  elapse  between  the  inva- 
sion and  death ;  the  average  is  fourteen 
days.  "When  the  meningitis  sets  in 
suddenly  without  prodromata,  its  dura- 
tion is  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  rarely 
less,  provided  that  no  complication  modiy 
the  course  of  the  disease"  (Billiet,  iii.  487) 
— a  very  necessary  qualification. 


3.  The  Established  DUeate. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Bobert  "WTiytt 
first  described  the  course  of  what  he 
rightly  called  "the  most  frequent  species 
of  the  hydrocephalus  intemus ;"  and  so 
described  it  that  his  successors  have  not 


more  comprehensive  notion  than  that  in- 
tended by  Whytt.  The  disease  of  Whytt 
corresponds  to  primary  Tul)ercular  Men- 
ingitis, involving  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  occurring  in  children.  But  Tubercu- 
lar Meningitis  may  be  secondary  ;  and, 
when  primary,  may  not  involve  the  base 
of  the  brain,  or  may  attack  adults :  to 
these  forms  of  the  disease  Whytt's  de- 
scription ceases  to  apply.  Nevertheless, 
the  set  of  symptoms  pointed  out  by  Whytt 
remains  the  most  common  and  best 
marked  manifestation  of  Tubercular  Men- 
ingitis during  life,  and  may  be  deemed  the 
typical  form,  and  will  therefore  be  first 
described. 

The  peculiar  sjrmptoms  of  Whytt's  dis- 
ease depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  men- 
ingitis affects  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  the 
tuhercular  nature  of  the  meningitis  plays 
no  part  in  the  production  of  these  symp- 
toms. For  both  tubercular  and  non- 
tubercular  meningitis  of  the  base  are  at- 
tended by  precisely  the  same  symptoms  ; 
and  Tubercular  Meningitis  involving  the 
convexity  alone  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  men- 
ingitis of  the  base.  It  must  therefore  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  form  of  dis- 
ease which  will  be  first  and  most  fiilly 
described  is,  in  reality,  dependent  upon 
basilar  meningitis ;  and  that,  in  a  given 
case,  finding  this  condition  to  be  present, 
we  assume  it  to  be  tubercular  also,  be- 
cause basilar  meningitis  (unaccompanied 
by  spinal  meningitis)  always  is  tubercular. 


A.  MEHnroins  of  the  Base. 

Whytt's  first  stage  of  dropey  of  the 
brain  includes  the  premonitory  and  inva- 
sion periods,  previously  described.  The 
8ubse<^uent  course  of  the  disease  he  di- 
vides into  two  stages ;  the  one  being  an 
earlier  period  dunng  which  the  pulse  is 
infrequent,  and  the  other  a  later  period 
of ftequent  pulse.  This  division  of  Wnytt's 
is  true  to  nature,  but  the  pulse  is  a  foUible 
criterion.  In  order  to  recognize  that  a 
patient  is  in  one  or  other  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  physician  must  look  at  the  symp- 
toms in  a  comprehensive  spirit.  There  is 
an  earlier  period  (the  second  of  Whytt), 
in  which  the  brain  maj  be  regarded  as 
reacting  under  or  against  the  disease: 
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stages  of  Dr.  Whytt,  or  even  be  inclined 
to  reject  them.  la  the  second  of  the  en- 
suing paragraphs  I  have  noticed  the  va- 
riations of  the  pulse  somewhat  minutely, 
so  as  to  show  how  little  it  is  to  be  trusted 
as  a  certain  sign  of  the  stage  of  the  di»- 


(1)  Digestive  Organs. — i.  Vomiting. — As 
already  mentioned,  the  vomiting  of  the 
invasion  is  ordinarily  repeated  several 
times.  Sometimes  the  symptom  is  very 
urgent,  occurs  whether  food  has  been 
taken  or  not ;  and  this  may  be  so  every 
day  for  a  week.  When  once  the  tendency 
to  vomit  has  ceased  for  twenty-four  hours, 
it  does  not  ordinarily  reciur.  ii.  Constipa- 
tim.— In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
bowels  are  constipated  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease ;  yet  some- 
times they  are  spontaneously  relaxed 
throughout ;  more  frequently  (especially 
when  hard  purging  has  been  part  of  the 
treatment  at  the  be^nnin^  of  the  disease) 
they  are  relaxed  without  the  use  of  drugs, 
towards  the  end.  The  constipation  is  not 
often  obstinate ;  it  is  easy,  for  the  most 
part,  to  procure  an  action  of  the  bowels 
by  commoa  means,  iii.  SetracUon  of  the 
walls  of  the  belly  is  a  symptom  which  will 
be  met  with  at  some  time  or  other  in 
nearly  every  case :  sometimes  present  for 
a  day  or  two  only,  and  at  no  certain  pe- 
riod ;  sometimes  present  all  along.  Acute 
diseases  affecting  the  brain  are  the  only 
acute  diseases  of  children  which,  as  a 
mlCjCause  great  excavation  of  the  belly, 
iv.  The  Tangue  has  no  fixed  character  ;  it 
may  be  moist  and  clean.  Aphthee  some- 
times occur  as  death  draws  nigh. 

(•2)  The  Circulation.— i.  The  Pulse  af- 
fords symptoms  which  have  been  much 
studied,  and  with  good  reason,  for  thej 
are  most  important,  a.  Its  frequency  is 
diminished  in  the  earlier  and  increased  in 
the  later  part  of  the  disease :  this  is  the 
rale.  The  increase  mostly  sets  in  during 
the  second  week ;  sometimes  much  later 
(«.  g.  boy,  of  four  years,  eighteenth  day  = 
84;  116,  128, 128,  168,  on  successive  days, 
death  on  twenty-third),  or  earlier  (e.  g. 
girl,  eight  years,  sixth  day  =  140).  Some- 
times the  increase  occurs  only  three  or 
four  days,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  days, 
before  death.  Sometimes  the  increase 
takes  place  suddenly  (e.  g.  boy,  two  years 
four  months,  seventh  day  =  72  ;  eighth 
day  =  104),  sometimes  gradually.  After 
the  pulse  has  been  very  frequent,  it  may 
again  become  comparatively  infrequent 
(e.g.  girl  of  one  year  and  ten  months, 
eighth  day  =  162;  ninth  =144;  tenth  =3 
100;  eleventh,  day  of  death,  =180.)  This 
infreqaency  may  persist  and  increase  up 
to  the  day  of  tfeath  (e.  g.  girl,  two  years 
and  six  months,  fifteenth  day  =  120 ;  six- 
teenth =  140  ;  seventeenth  =  76 ;  eigh- 
teenth ^  70  ;  I. «.  day  of  death  :  cases  of 
this  kind  die  in  a  state  of  algidity  unsur- 


passed in  any  other  disease.'  As  to  the 
absolute  frequency,  I  have  not  known  the 
pulse  to  fall  below  64.  At  the  invasion  of 
the  disease  "  the  pulse  is  not  much  accele- 
rated :  108,  112,  120  at  most ;  sometimes 
it  is  even  already  slackened"  (Eilliet,  iii. 
480).  The  frequency  is  at  all  times  easily 
increased  by  movement  of  the  body.  h. 
Irregularity  in  the  rhythm  and  inequality 
in  the  force  of  the  pulse  are  two  symp- 
toms upon  which  great  stress  is  laid  m 
the  diagnosis  of  Tubercular  Meningitis. 
They  coincide  with  the  period  of  infre- 
quency ;  not  that  an  infrequent  pulse  is 
irregular  at  all  times,  but  it  will  be  found 
so,  at  least,  now  and  then.  During  the 
period  of  increased  frequency  the  irregu- 
larity is  less  easy  to  detect,  and  is  pro- 
bably really  less  common ;  yet  a  pulse  of 
e.g.  170  will  sometimes  be  found  distinctly 
irregular,  ii.  The  modifications  in  the 
cutaneous  circulation  are  well  displayed  in 
the  face.  If  habitually  pale  (as  it  some- 
times is  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  dis- 
ease), a  flush  is  easily  produced  by  excita- 
tioQ  of  any  kind — by  moving  the  child, 
giving  him  to  drink,  brushing  the  hand 
over  the  cheek,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
the  flushing  is  spontaneous :  limited  to 
one  cheek,  or  general  as  regards  the  head; 
constant,  or  alternating  with  pallor.  The 
highly  characteristic  facies  of  acute  brain 
disease'  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  conges- 
tion of  the  fece.  What  is  best  seen  in  the 
face  is  observed  to  a  less  marked  degree 
in  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs ;  that 
is,  the  skin  is  injected  at  times.  Spon- 
taneous injection  is  often  made  evident  by 
the  unusually  distinct  white  ring  left  by 
the  pressure  of  the  end  of  the  stethoscope. 
As  in  the  face,  so  in  the  skin  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  injection,  when  not  present, 
may  be  easily  procured  :  draw  the  finger 
across  the  skin,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  a 
red  streak  will  a[>pear  along  the  track  of 
pressure.  This  is  what  l^rousseau  has 
called  the  "tache  c6r6brale":  for  my  own 
part  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sign  which  does 
not  possess  any  diagnostic  value. 

(3)  The  BespiratMn  also  yields  symp- 
toms deserving  careful  study.  The  fre- 
quency is  increased,  diminishe<1,  or  at  the 
natural  rate.  Increased  frequency  of 
pulse  and  respiration  sometimes  go  to- 
gether, but  not  always  (e.  g.  boy  of  five 
years,  P.  =  190,  R.  =  24 ;  day  before 
death).  Irregularity  and  inequality  are 
often  very  striking  in  later  stages  of  this 
as  well  as  of  all  other  acute  cerebral  dis- 
eases of  childhood.  Sometimes  the  respi- 
ration is  irregular  only,  sometimes  un- 
equal only,  often  both  irregular  and 
unequal :  the  child  may  remain  for  many 
seconds  as  if  he  had  forgotten  to  breathe, 
then  follow  a  few  rapid  respirations,  then 

'  Refer  to  paragraph  on  Heat  of  Body 
•  See  paragraph  (8). 
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another  pause,  and  so  on.  A  carefUl  ex- 
amination will  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
detect  irregular  breathing.  Sighing  ex- 
piration is  particularly  common  when 
children  become  half-insensible  from  Tu- 
bercular Meningitis. 

(4)  Heat  of  Body.  —The  first  three  or 
four  days  of  the  established  disease  are 
attended  by  what  seems  to  be  (judging  by 
the  hand]  a  distinct  increase  in  the  heat 
of  the  skin.  This  is  followed  bv  a  period 
of  low  pyrexia,  during  which  the  tempe- 
rature only  occasionally  exceeds  101°.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  temperature  is  not 


sometimes  persistently  higher,  but  I  do 
not  happen  to  possess  notes  of  any  cases 
in  which  it  was  so  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  days  together  the  temperature 
may  vary  between  96°  and  98°.  As  death 
approaches  (say  for  about  the  four  days 
preceding  death)  cases  have  seemed  to  me 
to  group  themselves  into  three  classes  :  in 
one,  the  state  of  moderate  fever  continues 
up  to  the  very  day  of  death ;  in  another, 
the  fever  greatly  increases  before  death  ; 
in  a  third,  the  body-heat  falls  below  the 
standard  of  health.  An  example  of  eadi 
class  will  make  this  more  clear : — 


Say  before  death. 

Third. 

Second. 

PIrat. 

Day  of  death. 

Type  1. 

Boy  :  4   years 

99-5 

102-0 

99-0 

101-0 

100-5 

101-5 

99-0 

101-5 ' 

Type  2. 

Boy:  2^ years 

97-0 

99-3 

99-2 

101-0 

100-0 

103-0 

104-4 

107-25* 

Type  3. 

Girl:  2J  years 

97-8 

96-6 

96-2 

93-0 

82-8 

82-1 

80-5 

79-4« 

The  minimum  and  maximum  tempera- 
tures of  each  day  are  given. 

The  peculiar  variety  of  ardent  fever  re- 
ferred to  the  second  type  (the  lipyria  of 
Galen)  is,  perhaps,  more  common  in  Tu- 
bercular Meningitis  than  in  any  other  dis- 
ease.' "Heat  of  the  viscera,  as  if  firom 
fire,  but  the  external  parts  cold  ;  the  ex- 
tremities— that  is  to  say,  the  luinds  and 
feet — very  cold"  (Areteeus).  A  thermo- 
meter in  the  arm-pit  will  prevent  our 
being  misled  by  the  coolness  of  the  ex- 
posed parts.  In  the  third  type  the  al- 
gidity involves  the  viscera  themselves ; 
the  temperature  in  the  example  adduced 
was  taken  by  means  of  a  thermometer 
kept  permanently  in  the  rectum ;  and,  as 
the  hyi)erpyrectic  cases  might  deceive  the 
hand  applied  to  the  limbs  only,  so  might 
the  state  of  algidity  deceive  the  eye.  The 
example  chosen  one  hour  before  her 
death,  wh^n  her  temperature  was  79-8°, 
her  breath  cold  to  the  nand,  and  her  pulse 
imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  still  kept  a 
little  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  (except  that 
her  eyes  were  half-open)  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  one  merely  looking  at 
her  to  have  said  that  she  was  not  a  tolera- 
bly healthy  child  calmly  asleep.  The 
pulse,  as  a  rule,  agrees  with  the  tempera- 
ture, rising  in  frequency  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  and  falling  as  it  falls :  no  pro- 
portion is  kept  in  the  amount  of  the  rise 
and  (alL     Excessive  frequency  of  pulse 


the  brain) .  Heat  of  the  head  greater  than 
of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  symptom  far 
from  always  observed  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  still  less  frequently  in 
the  later. 

(5)  Nervous  System. — i.  Headache  con- 
curs with  the  invasion,  or,  if  present  pre- 
viously, is  much  increased  then.  The 
pain  is  mostly  referred  to  the  top  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  headache  is  tolerably 
constant,  subject  to  paroxysmal  exacer- 
bations, and  lasts  until  stupor  sets  in. 
The  temporary  increase  of  neadache  is 
sometimes  made  known  by  the  moaning 
of  the  child ;  sometimes  he  cries  ou^ 
"  Oh  1  my  head,"  or  shrieks,'  or  holds  his 
hands  hard  on  his  head  ;  he  greatly  dis- 
likes any  disturbance,  for  that  increases 
the  headache.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  headache  of  this  severity  is 
present  even  occasionally  in  all  cases, 
li.  Eycsynvptoms  are  very  important.  One 
pupil  is  often  distinctly  larger  than  the 
other :  this  state  is  present  at  some  time 
or  other  in  every  instance  of  the  disease, 
does  not  occur  at  any  special  period,  and 
is  not  always  constant ;  thus  the  ine- 
quality in  size,  present  in  the  earlier  part 


>  One  hour  and  a  half  before  death. 

'  At  very  moment  of  death. 

'  I  copy  the  following  particulars  relating 
to  the  "  hydrocephalic  cry"  from  Tronsseau 
(CUn.  M6d.  2me  6dit.  vol.  ii.  239) :— "It  is  a 
sinele.  violent  crv.  resembling  the  crv  of  a 
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of  this  stage,  not  rarely  disappears  later 
<Ht  in  the  disease,  in  order,  it  may  be, 
that  the  relation  of  size  may  be  reyersed 
for  a  day  or  two  before  death  :  or,  some- 
times,  the  variations  are  much  more 
rapid.  Dilatation  and  sluggish  action  of 
the  pupils  is  the  rule  towards  the  end  of 
the  disease,  but  the  absolute  size  of  the 
pnpils  is  of  small  value  in  diagnosis. 
Squint  is  present  sooner  or  later  in  every 
case.  Hemiopia  may  occur  so  early  in 
the  disease  as  to  be  discoverable  (Trous- 
seau, ii.  236,  237).  Oscillation  of  the 
eyeballs,  or  of  one  eyeball  (the  other 
Ming  fixed),  is  common  in  the  later 
period.'  iii.  ParaJysu  of  tiie  Face,  one 
eye  opened  less  widely  than  the  other, 
one  nostril  being  rouuder  than  the  other, 
one  comer  of  the  mouth  less  acted  upon 

Sthe  muscles  than  the  other,  one  side 
the  upper  lip  straightened — these  are 
frequent  concomitants  of  the  later  period, 
iv.  JParalysis  of  the  Limba. — Quite  towards 
the  end  of  the  disease  we  often  observe 
one  or  more  of  the  limbs  to  be  unmoved, 
relaxed  or  feebly  rigid,  flexed  or  extended. 
T.  Oonmdsiona  and  Sigidity. — These  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  occasional  in- 
vasion s3rmptoms.  As  terminal  symp- 
toms they  are  equally  frequent,  occiuring 
on  the  day  of  aeath,  the  child  perhaps 
dying  immediately  after  a  convulsion. 
Yet  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  sign 
of  impending  death,  or  even  of  death 
likely  to  occur  in  a  day  or  two.  When 
convulsions  have  been  invasive  th'ey  do 
not  necessarily  recur.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  state  of  a 
child  in  convulsions  towards  the  end  of 
the  disease :  he  lies  unconscious,  whole 
skin  injected,  eyeballs  drawn  upwards 
and  to  one  side,  pupils  large,  one  side  of 
ikce  more  wrinkled  than  the  other,  teeth 
clenched,  limbs  rigidly  extended — except 
the  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  are  flexed 
—slight  twitching  movements  of  fece  and 
limbs,  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  respiration  labored.  As  the  child 
comes  round  the  unconsciousness  dimin- 
ishes, pupils  become  smaller,  he  is  left 
bathed  in  sweat.  Sometimes  the  clonic 
movements  are  more  marked.  Sometimes 
the  limbs  are  relaxed  throughout,  and  the 
twitchings  limited  to  the  face  and  eye- 
balls. Permanent  feeble  spastic  rigidity 
of  one  or  more  groups  of  muscles  is  com- 
mon during  the  latter  period  ;  sometimes 
the  rigidity  is  much  stronger.  Opistho- 
tonos may  be  present  during  the  last  few 
days  of  life ;  it  may  be  paroxysmal  and 
last  only  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may  be  con- 
tinuous and  last  until  death.  In  such 
cases  I  have  not  found  any  signs  of  in- 
flammation about  the  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes.    Tremulousness  of  the  limbs  is 

■    For  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances, 
refer  to  paragraph  (6). 


very  common.  A  shudder  may  be  oflen 
observed  to  pass  through  the  body  from 
head  to  foot.  Many  other  niceties  of 
motorial  symptoms  might  have  been  de- 
scribed: enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  infinite  variety  present  in  Tubercular 
Meningitis,  vi.  &^wation. — Tenderness 
of  the  skin  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
present  in  some  cases ;  it  is  often  very 
obviously  present  in  the  scalp  when  a 
barber  is  employed  to  shave  the  head. 
Fains  in  the  limbs  are  sometimes  com- 
plained of  early  in  the  disease.  Dislike 
of  light  is  common  at  the  same  period. 
Blindness  is  difficult  of  recognition,  be^ 
cause  occurring  late.  All  these  symptoms 
are  sometimes  unilateraL  vii.  Cbnsciotu- 
ness. — The  children  soon  become  somno- 
lent :  they  lie  with  their  eyes  shut  or 
half-shut,  reply  to  questions  in  a  dry 
short  way  or  by  a  nod  :  when  raised  up 
in  bed  they  complain  much,  knit  brows, 
throw  head  back,  and  slip  down  in  the 
bed.  They  dislike  disturbance  extremely : 
will  clench  their  teeth  against  food.  As 
the  somnolence  increases,  the  children 
cease  to  speak,  but  they  w^ill  put  out  their 
tongues  when  shaken  and  pertinaciously 
asked  to  do  so  ;  they  then  rempse  willingly 
into  their  former  soporose  state.  By  de- 
grees, or  sometimes  suddenly,  the  sopor 
becomes  deeper ;  but  not  until  near  the 
very  end,  and  not  always  even  then,  does 
the  coma  become  so  deep  tliat  the  child 
will  not  withdraw  his  limbs  (pro\'ided 
they  are  not  paralyzed  or  rigid)  when 
pinched,  and  also  give  other  signs  of 
being  discommoded.  Inability  to  swallow 
accompanies  the  coma.  Betention  of 
urine  is  sometimes  rather  an  early  symp- 
tom. The  consciousness  may  be  perfect 
the  day  before  death.  The  semi-coma 
may  be  continuous  from  the  invasion  to 
the  end  of  the  disease.  Delirium  is  com- 
mon, but  is  not  a  aymptom  of  much  value 
in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  treatment. 

(6)  Physical,  Signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lun^  are  not  oflen  to  be  detected  in  cases 
which,  by  reason  of  their  course,  are  ar- 
ranged tmder  the  bead  of  Primary  Tuber- 
cular Meningitis.  Yet  occasionally,  and 
that  even  when  the  foregoing  poorliness 
has  not  been  greater  than  usual,  I  have 
de'tected  the  signs  of  a  cavity  under  one 
or  other  clavicle.  Sonorous  rales  may  bo 
met  with,  sometimes  a  little  mucous  r&lc; 
and  in  exceptional  cases,  which  are,  nev- 
ertheless, cases  of  Tubercular  Meningitis  • 
as  opposed  to  acute  tuberculosis,  all  the 
physical  signs  are  present  of  that  very  fine 
capillary  catarrh  which,  in  children,  is 
nearly  alwaj-s  indicative  of  the  coexist- 
ence of  tubercle  or  pneumonia.  This  sign 
I  have  observed  in  Tubercular  Meningitis, 
and  in  no  other  disease;  namely,  the  chest 
heaves  equally  well  on  both  sides,  and  yet 
over  a  very  large  part,  or  even  the  whole 
of  one  side,  no  respiratory  sound  is  heard 
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b^  the  stethoscope.  In  a  few  hours  this 
sign  will  have  passed  away.  It  is  proba- 
bly due  to  a  slight  pulmonary  catarrh 
concurring  with  the  respiratory  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  brain  disease.  When 
the  fontanelle  is  large,  it  is  mostly  dis- 
tended ;  when  small,  the  distension  can- 
not be  perceived. 

Of  late  years  the  ophthalmoscope  has 
taken  an  important  place  among  the 
means  for  discovering  Tul)ercular  Menin- 
gitis. Actual  tubercles  may  be  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  ocular  choroid  during  life; 
but  this  is  not  a  common  occurrence,  and 
if  the  ophthalmoscope  were  useAil  in  this 
way  only,  its  use  would  be  very  small. 
Choroidal  tubercle  was  discovered,  in  one 
case,  six  weeks  before  the  invasion  of  Tu- 
bercular Meningitis :  FiSnkel,  Virchow's 
Jahresbericht.  1869,  p.  621.  Steffen  found 
choroidal  tubercle  in  four  out  of  five  cases 
of  Tubercular  Meningitis,  and  in  three 
cases  of  the  four  during  life:  eod.  loc.  622. 


It  is  by  detecting  changes  in  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  retina  that  the  ophthalmo- 
scope renders  real  service.  Whenever 
meningitis  is  basilar,  we  find  congestion 
of  the  retinal  vessels,  and  sometimes  optic 
neuritis.  It  will  be  obvious  that  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  to  meningitis  in  these 
signs;  and  also,  that  to  find  a  state  of 
retina  which  is  probably  dependent  upon 
intracranial  causes  must  be  a  very  impor- 
tant item  in  the  diagnosis,  when  we  are 
doubtful  whether  a  convulsion  or  an  at- 
tack of  vomiting  be  due  to  meningitis  or 
not.'.  Meningitis  which  aficcts  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  and  spares  the  base, 
is  unattended  by  any  unnatural  condition 
of  the  optic  disks :  of  this  fact  I  have  seen 
two  instances. 

(7)  Urtwe. — In  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged 
four  years,  in  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  the  catheter,  I  had  an  opportuiiity 
of  examining  the  urine.  The  following 
was  the  result :— 


D&j  of  disease. 

W«t«r. 

Vnt. 

Ch.  >od. 

Phot.  acid. 

19-20 

20-21 

21-22  (day  before  death) 

Mean  of  3  days  in  healthy^ 
hoy  of  same  age                  J 

122  0. 0. 
122  0. 0. 
1710.0. 

4310.0. 

5-07  grammes 
5-61  grammes 
7-34  grammes 

15'27  grammes 

0-195  gramme 
absent 
absent 

3-062  grammes 

0-432  gramme 
9-367  grammes 
0-S83  gramme 

0*967  gramme 

Weight  of  body— case  of  meningitis 
'•  "        healthy  child       . 


19}  lb. 
28    lb. 


(8)  Oeneral  Appearance:  Summary. — 
Although  the  individual  symptoms  which 
have  been  now  described  are  grouped  in 
almost  every  possible  manner  in  the  dif- 
ferent actual  examples  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis  which  we  meet  with,  yet  it 
may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  chief  mat- 
ters in  what  has  gone  before,  and  so  to 
arrange  them  as  to  form  a  sort  of  idea  or 
type  of  primary  Tubercular  Meningitis  in 
the  child. 

A  boy  of  five  years  old,  in  whose  pa- 
rental antecedents  there  are  signs  of  a 
tendency  to  tuberculosis,  begins  to  feel 
poorly,  to  lose  flesh,  and  to  complain  oc- 
casionally of  his  head ;  he  is  restless  at 
night,  and  languid  by  day;  his  bowels  are 
rather  confined  ;  he  is  subject  to  irregular 
feverish  attacks.  These  symptoms  last 
two  months,  and  then,  one  day,  the  child 
vomits  for  the  first  time ;  during  the  next 
three  or  four  days  the  vomiting  is  re- 
peated several  times;  afterwards  it  ceases; 
at  the  same  time  the  fever  runs  higher, 


ular;  respiration  20,  regular ;  tongue  dry, 
red  tip,  light  fur  elsewhere ;  bowels  not 
open;  belly  natural;  converging  strabis- 
mus of  one  eye;  pupils  of  middle  size, 
mobile,  one  larger  than  the  other ;  he 
says  he  has  headache,  and  points  to  his 
forehead  as  its  seat ;  physical  signs  of 
chest  are  negative ;  tache  o6r6brale  uncer- 
tain; the  lK>y  is  quite  rational,  moves 
about  in  bed,  sits  up,  answers  questions, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  is  not  pecu- 
liar :  the  diagnosis  rests  (and  rests  surely) 
on  the  previous  history,  the  pulse,  and 
the  condition  of  the  eyes.  On  the  seventh 
day  he  is  much  the  same;  belly  rather 
retracted ;  pulse  108,  very  irregular ;  res- 
piration regular;  temperature  100*#' 
(morning)  and  101°  (evening).  Eighth 
day :  no  marked  change,  rather  lower ; 
pulse  112,  still  irregular ;  temperatures, 
morning  and  evening,  100 -20  and  100*6°: 
all  the  other  symptoms  remain  unchanged. 
Ninth  day :  clearly  much  worse ;  con- 
sciousness  failing;    does   not   ciy   out; 
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expression  in  face ;  swallows  well ;  pulse, 
leo,  regular,  weaker ;  eyes  as  before ; 
arms  very  tremuloua ;  temperatures, 
101-20  and  103°.  Tenth  day:  still  worse, 
semi-stupor,  cannot  be  made  to  speak : 
eyes  only  half-open ;  passes  excreta  under 
him;  lies  fidgeting  and  picking  with 
tremulous  hands;  pulse,  168,  regular; 
temperatures,  lOl-go  and  102-4O.  Elev- 
enth day:  stupor  greater ;  he  occasionally 
moans ;  whole  sur&ce  much  injected, 
face  and  head  greatly  flushed,  dusky;  and 
as  the  child  lies  on  his  back,  motionless, 
with  his  half-opened  and  prominent  eyes, 
their  comers  filled  with  thick  secretion, 
and  the  comete  dusty  and  filmed,  he  has 
a  look  quite  characteristic  of  hydrocepha- 
lus :  pupils  dilated ;  one  eye  fixed,  and 
probably  blind;  swallows  pretty  well; 
belly  greatly  sunken ;  pulse,  180,  regular, 
very  weak;  respiration,  15,  irregular; 
temperatures,  101°  and  103°.  Twelfth 
day:  stupor  deeper  still ;  moves  limbs  of 
one  side  feebly ;  those  of  the  other  side 
are  somewhat  rigid ;  swallows  badly ; 
pulse  so  frequent  and  feeble  that  it  can- 
not be  counted  ;  feet  cold ;  temperatures, 
101-50  and  103-6°.  The  next  morning  he 
dies. 

Duration.  —  The  duration  of  primary 
Tubercular  Meningitis  with  prodromata 
is  from  seven  to  tnree-and-twenty  days. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the 
authority  of  BilUet,  that  when  the  pro- 
dromata are  wanting  the  duration  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days. 

Bemigsion  in  the  gravity  of  certain  symp- 
toms is  not  uncommon  m  the  acute  cere- 
bral diseases  of  children.  The  direct  ner- 
vo»i3  symptoms  are  the  most  variable ; 
the  squint,  the  unequal  or  dilated  pupils, 
the  rigidities,  and  the  somnolence.  The 
variations  in  the  last  symptom  are  the 
most  striking  and  deceptive,  semi-stupor 
passing  away  so  as  to  leave  the  intellect 
perfectly  clear.  But  when  once  the  phy- 
sician has  satisfied  himself  of  the  exist- 
ence of  meningitis,  he  should  not  let  his 
diagnosis  be  easily  shaken.  As  Billiet 
observes,  "the  improvement  does  not 
show  itself  in  all  the  symptoms ;"  the 
pulse  remains  irregular,  it  may  be,  the 
squint  or  inequality  of  pupils  persists,  and 
though  the  remission  should  last  a  day  or 
two,  the  child  will  die  as  surely  anu  as 
earl^  as  if  all  the  symptoms  bad  been 


opinion  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
result  of  ophthalmoscopic  examinations. 
If  a  child  become  febrile,  and  convulsed, 
generally  or  partially ;  if  it  vomits,  or 
complains  of  headache,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  optic  disks  be  found  congested, 
it  is  verv  likely  that  it  has  basilar  menin- 
gitis. All  these  symptoms  may  pass  quite 
away  :  but  occasionally  the  patient  is  left 
more  or  less  imbecile,  or  epileptic,  or  par- 
tially paralyzed,  or  with  progressive  atro- 
Ehy  of  the  optic  disks.  In  these  cases, 
owever,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  M'eatly  dreaded. 

[The  following  is  the  report'  of  a  case 
occurring  in  my  practice,  of  a  suflBciently 
exceptional  character  to  be  given  in  full : — 

"A  strong  predisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  was  proved  to  exist  toward 
cerebral  disease,  by  the  facts  that  the 
child's  grandmother  has  been  for  eight 
years  hemiplegic  after  apoplexy ;  that  one 
of  her  sons  has  been  insane,  and  another 
died  of  disease  of  the  brain ;  that  the 
child's  mother  died  a  few  months  since  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  having  been 
there  under  treatment  for  chronic  mania; 
and  that  the  elder  brother  of  the  patient, 
aged  ten  years,  having  attended  the  ftine- 
ral  of  his  mother,  was  attacked  by  a  con- 
vulsion on  the  same  day,  and,  in  spite  of 
prompt  treatment,  died  in  thirty-six  hoiurs. 

"H.  S.,  a  bov,— aged  five  years— had 
enjoyed  tolerable  health  during  the  past 
summer,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
diarrhoea.  Never,  however,  had  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  robust  child.  About  the 
first  of  October  he  became  languid  and 
peevish,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  soon 
afterwards  vomiting,  with  deranged  cha- 
racter of  the  fecal  discharges,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  costiveness,  alternating  with 
slight  diarrhoea. 

"On  the  9th  of  the  month,  he  was 
brought  to  me,  complaint  being  made  by 
his  nurse  of  his  vomiting  repeatedly 
through  the  day,  and  seeming  fretful  and 
miserable.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and 
lips  bloodless.  Some  mild  stomachic 
treatment  was  advised,  the  nature  of  the 
case  not  being  then  suspected. 

"  The  next  day,  pain  in  the  head  came 
on,  with  great  restlessness  ;  the  forehead 
being  hot,  and  pulse  full  and  about  100. 
The  vomiting  continued;  two  dozen 
American  leeches  were  applied  to  the  nu- 
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foct  arch,  with  the  top  of  the  head  upon 
the  pillow ;  even  during  the  short  periods 
of  his  sleep,  this  unnatural  contraction  of 
the  muscles  continued. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  as  the 
citrate  of  magnesia  had  failed  to  operate, 
a  laxative  enema  was  administered. 
Through  this  day,  the  opisthotonos  per- 
sisted, and  the  child  lay  without  signs  of 
intelligence,  screaming  and  sleeping  alter- 
nately ;  the  cry  being  mostly  sharp  and 
not  prolonged,  the  'nydrencephalic  cry' 
of  authors.  His  pulse  had  now  become 
slow — and  the  heat  of  head  was  very 
moderate.  On  this  evening  a  blister, 
four  inches  square,  was  made  to  vesicate 
the  back  of  his  neck. 

'^  The  12th  found  him  with  some  tem- 
porary amelioration.  The  tetanic  arch 
of  the  neck  had  partially  relaxed.  He 
was  still  indifferent  and  restless,  however, 
especially  at  night,  at  which  time  some 
fever  was  said  by  his  attendants  to  come 
on.  Bowels  costive — moved  only  by 
ii\jection.  Urine  retained  twenty-four 
hours,  and  verv  dark  colored  ;  warm  fo- 
mentations ana  sp.  seth.  nit.  dulc.  were 
used  for  the  relief  of  the  retention.  The 
great  nervous  excitement  caused  by  the 
effort  to  overcome  his  resistance  against 
medicine,  deterred  me  ftom  advising  any- 
thing further  at  this  time^ 

"  On  the  13th,  1  find  it  stated  on  my 
notes  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  little 
better.  No  decided  alteration,  however, 
occurred,  and  the  night  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  his  restlessness.  Vomiting  had 
at  this  time  ceased.  His  nourishment 
was  thin  tapioca,  made  with  milk.  The 
bowels  still  required  movement  by  injec- 
tion. During  the  14th,  15th,  and  Itith, 
no  important  difference  in  his  symptoms 
occurred ;  the  costiveness,  retention  of 
urine,  indifference  through  the  day,  and 
restlessness  at  night,  being  the  leading 
symptoms.  Pulse,  at  the  time  of  my 
visite,  about  80 ;  head  not  hot. 

"On  the  17th,  eight  days  after  I  had 
first  seen  him,  and  about  twice  that  inter- 
val since  his  first  signs  of  indisposition,  a 
violent  general  convulsion  occurred,  lasting 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Pediluvia, 
and  cold  to  the  head,  were  resorted  to, 
and  a  hyoscyamus  and  asafetida  mixture 
was  given  by  the  mouth.  After  the  con- 
vulsion, the  pulse  was  slow,  the  pupils 
dilated,  and  consciousness  more  obscured 


was  slow  and  irregular ;  the  irregularity 
being  very  strongly  marked.  The  boweb 
and  bladder  were  opened  durins  the 
spasms  repeatedly,  and,  when  in  the  in- 
terval,  involimtarily  and  unconsciously, 
in  the  bed.  A  warm  bath  was  at  this 
time  employed,  his  resistance  while  con- 
scious, having  interfered  with  it. 

"During  the  19th,  the  same  condition 
was  maintained.  His  father  told  me  that 
he  had  a  spasm  every  fifteen  minutes — 
but  feebler.  The  right  limb  occasionally 
moves  during  the  convulsion,  but  is  mo- 
tionless otherwise.  Pulse  has  not  lost  its 
strength  or  irregularity.  He  refuses  to 
swallow — or  chokes  when  compelled  to 
receive  fluid  into  the  mouth.  No  evidence, 
whatever,  of  sight  or  hearing  exists ;  the 
breathing  is  ahnost  stertorous,  and  grit- 
ting of  the  teeth  nearly  incessant. 
Through  this  night  also  the  convulsions 
continued.  I  DOt«d,  in  my  memoranda, 
that  he  would  certainly  die,  and  gave 
nearly  the  same  opinion  in  reply  to  inqui- 
ries of  some  of  the  fitmily. 

"  On  the  20th,  at  my  request  a  renewed 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  swal- 
low, although  the  attendants  declared 
that  he  could  not  open  his  lips.  He  was 
raised  up,  and  drank  a  few  teaspoonfiils. 
Some  slight  appearance  of  improvement 
in  his  aspect,  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
convulsions,  induced  me  to  urge,  although 
without  any  hope,  the  renewal  of  the 
blister.  This  was  attended  to;  he  was 
nourished  with  tapioca ;  the  bowels  were 
once  more  emptied  by  injection;  and 
sponging  briskly  all  over  with  warm 
spirits  and  water  was  advised  and  prac- 
tised. The  father  continued  the  use  of 
the  hyoscyamus  mixture,  avowing  that  it 
calmed  his  restlessness. 

"2l8(.  No  more  of  the  convulsions. 
Pulse  still  irregular.  He  certainly  looked 
decidedly  better,  turning  his  eyes  towards 
us  with  a  conscious  and  attentive  expres- 
sion. The  right  arm  and  leg,  however, 
were  paralyzed,  and  his  apparent  efforts 
to  speak  proved  abortive.  The  blister 
raised  well. 

"2'2d.  All  the  symptoms  have  im- 
proved, except  the  paralysis.  Repeated 
stimulating  frictions  were  used  to  the 
affected  limbs. 

"  23d.  The  right  leg  already  begins  to 
show  some  return  of  control.  Speech  is 
yet  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  accom- 

nliahorl   hnt.  hin  Rpnftpit  iinn<>n.r  tn  he  acute. 
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vance,  with  but  moderate  circulatory  ex- 
citement, and  most  obstinate  cerebral 
symptoms.  Apart,  also,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosis  between  this  form  of  the 
disease  and  simple  meningitis,  I  had 
founded  an  unfavorable  prognosis  upon 
the  same  facts,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
child's  inherited  predisposition.  The 
sjrmptoms  which  especially  pointed  to  this 
expectation  were,  the  great  frequency  of 
the  convulsions  (according  to  the  child's 
&ther,  at  least  every  twenty  minutes  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  17th,  the  day  and 
night  of  the  18th,  and  the  day-time  of  the 
19th — two  days  and  two  nights);  the  oc- 
currence of  these  convulsions,  also,  at  a 
late  period  of  the  disease  —  between  the 
eighth  and  the  sixteenth  day  ;  the  irregu- 
lar pulse,  observed  steadily  during  four  or 
five  days ;  the  total  alraence,  through 
most  of  the  same  period,  of  sensation  or 
any  evidence  of  consciousness  ;  the  invol- 
untary discharges ;  and,  lastly,  the  hemi- 
plegia. 

"Billiet  and  Barthez  assert  that  when, 
with  symptoms  of  meningitis,  general 
convulsions  occur  frequently  or  with  vio- 
lence, they  almost  always  coincide  with 
tubercles  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
'Perfect  paralysis,'  says  Dr.  Gerhard 
(Amer.  Jcmm.  of  Med.  &H.,  May,  1834,  p. 
107),  '  did  not  occur,  unless  immediately 
before  death.'  And  Dr.  Meigs  termi- 
nates his  list  of  the  signs  which  most 
positively  indicate  the  near  approach  of 
death  in  meningitis  with  the  phrase,  'par- 
ticularly general  convulsions.' 

"The  same  writer  (Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs) 
alludes,  without  details,  in  his  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  Children,  to  a  case  which 
I  suppose  to  have  been  somewhat  similar; 
and,  while  treating  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die's  plan  of  mercurial  inunction,  he  refers 
to  a  parallel  instance,  occurring  under 
that  treatment,  recorded  by  the  editor  of 
Brailhwaite''s  Betrospect  (vol.  iv.  1846). 

"  But  I  do  not,  in  any  of  the  works  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  consult,  find  such 
definite  statements,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  possible  time  of  duration  of 
convulsive  symptoms,  in  cases  which  re- 
cover, as  enable  me  to  judge,  authorita- 
tively, of  the  degree  of  rarity  of  such  an 
occurrence  as  has  just  been  narrated. 
Charpentier  asserts  that,  in  the  first  pe- 
riod of  tubercular  meningitis,  a  cure  is 


covery.  He  was  at  that  time,  while 
returning  in  an  omnibus  from  Frankford, 
attacked  with  a  convuL'-ion,  which  did  not 
leave  him  entirely  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  day,  the  27th,  when  he  died. 

"  Must  not  this,  however,  be  considered 
a  new  and  separate  attack  from  the  one 
above  described  ? 

"On  referring  to  Ouersant's  elaborate 
article  on  'M^niugite  Tuberculeuse,'  in 
the  IHctionnaire  de  Medicine  (1839),  I  find 
a  'record  by  him  of  two  cases  somewhat 
similar  in  their  mode  of  termination. 

"  The  one,  he  says,  having  been  treated 
in  the  Hopital  dcs  Enfans,  'en  etait  sorti 
dans  un  etat  de  demi-convalescence,  lors- 
qu'au  bout  de  cinq  semaines  il  fut  repris 
de  nouveau  de  tous  les  symptomes  de  la 
maladie  aigu€,  a  laquelle  il  sucuomba :  les 
oiract^res  anatomiques  de  la  m^ningite 
tuberculeuse  furent  parfaitement  con- 
states par  la  nficropsie. '  The  other  case 
resembled  this,  except  that  the  period  of 
apparent  convalescence  lasted  two  months, 
with  a  good  appetite,  and  '  ayant  repris 
1 'embonpoint ; '  after  which  he  was  re- 
attacked,  and  died. 

"  May  we  not  imagine,  however,  that, 
if  such  a  convalescence  could  last  two 
months,  it  might,  in  a  case  affected  with 
nearly  similar  lesions,  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely ?  "—H.  ] 


B.  Mentngitis  of  the  Convexitt. 

No  doubt  Tubercular  Meningitis  usu- 
ally affects  the  base  of  the  brain ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  And  inasmuch  as  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms  of  ordinary  Tu- 
bercular Meningitis  are  in  fact  the  symp- 
toms of  basilar  menin^tis,  it  follows  that 
when  the  meningitis  is  not  basilar,  it  is 
not  attended  by  those  symptoms.  That 
is  to  say,  the  vomiting  of  the  invasion 
period,  the  constipation,  the  infrequent 
and  irregular  pulse,  the  unequal  pupils, 
the  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  disease,  Ihe 
strabismus  and  other  local  paralysis,  are 
absent  from  meningitis  which  does  not 
involve  the  base  of  the  brain.  A  state  in 
which  general  convulsions  are  either  pres- 
ent or  imminent,  the  intervals  between 
the  convulsions  being  occupied  by  trem- 
blings and  twitches  of  the  limbs  and  face. 
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clue  to  diagnosis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
acuteness  of  the  disease,  the  convulsive 
state,  and  the  constant  pyrexia :  the  evi- 
dences of  bai<ilar  meningitis  and  of  cere- 
bral abscess  being  wanting.  Meningitis 
of  the  convexity  runs  a  more  rapid  course 
than  meningitis  of  the  base :  two  weeks, 
one  week,  or  even  less,  commonly  see  the 
fatal  termination. 


SeCONDAKT  TUBEBCTn,AK  MENINGITIS 

IN  THE  Child. 

As  before  explained,  meningitis  is  called 
Secondary  when  its  symptoms  have  been 
preceded  by  manifestations  not  to  be 
doubted  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  It  has 
also  been  mentioned  that,  with  this  con- 
dition, the  onset  of  the  meningitis  is,  as  a 
rule,  obscure  ;  a  fact  which  will  not  sur- 
prise the  reader  when  he  considers  the 
nicety  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
the  slight  prominence  of  the  commoner 
invasion  symptoms  appearing  in  the  midst 
of  a  state  of  tuberculosis  already  existing. 
A  state  of  acute  tuberculosis,  we  ought 
rather  to  sav ;  for  when  the  tubercular 
disease  is  of  that  chroniclty  which  we 
sometimes  see,  lasting  for  years  (inso- 
much that  tubei-culization  having  prob- 
ably ceased,  the  patient  suffers  from  its 
permanent  effects  merely),  the  recurrence 
of  actual  tuberculization  is  only  some- 
what less  marked  tlian  its  supervention 
upon  a  healthy  state.  The  small  number 
of  cases  then  (with  regard  to  children, 
very  small)  which  belong  to  the  latter 
class  may  be  dismissed  from  further  con- 
sideration, differing  as  they  do  from  pri- 
mary Tubercular  Meningitis  only  in  this, 
that  they  run  more  rapidly  to  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis the  cerebral  lesion  may  have 
reached  the  point  of  complete  softening 
of  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix,  and 
not  have  produced  any  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus  which  could  be  discovered 
even  by  the  observer  watching  for  them. 
Between  these  extremes  with  regard  to 
curtailment  of  symptoms  there  are  all 
possible  grades. 

Tubercular  Menin^tis,  when  secondary 
to  cerebral  tubercle,  is  attended  by  symp- 
toms which  are  for  the  most  part  di.stinct 
enough.  This,  indeed,  would  almost  fol- 
low from  the  law  before  laid  down ;  for 
cerebral  tubercle  (that  is  to  say,  a  tuber- 
cular tumor|,  which  has  caused  symptoms 
whereby  it  has  been  recognized,  must  be 
so  chronic  that  the  onset  of  the  meningitis 


drocephalus  acutus,  whereof  neither  the 
prodromata  nor  the  symptoms  had  led  us 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  anything  more 
than  the  constant  accompaniments  of  the 
latter  disease. 

It  is  uncommon  for  meningitis  to  super- 
vene upon  chronic  phthisis  in  children ; 
when  this  does  happen,  the  new  disease 
has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  easy  of 
discovery ;  the  more  easy,  the  more  chro- 
nic the  precedent  disease.  Ck>ntrariwise, 
meningitis  which  occurs  in  the  course  of 
acute  tuberculosis  of  the  pulmonary  form 
is  mostly  latent ;  when  not  so,  very  rapid 
in  inducing  death. 

When  tubercular  peritonitis  which  has 
been  diagnosed  is  complicated  by  menin- 
gitis, the  latter  is  of  the  curtailed  kind, 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  being,  as  it  were, 
rather  the  harbinger  than  the  cause  of 
death — affording  another  proof  of  the 
truth  of  that  aphorism  which  may  be  here 
repeated  under  another  form,  that  the 
more  tuberculosis  has  involved  the  health 
at  large,  the  more  obscure  are  the  signs 
of  a  sequential  meningitis ;  its  premoni- 
tory and  invasive  symptoms  have  been 
anticipated.  I  have  not  known  meningi- 
tis to  supervene  upon  tabes  mesenterica 
of  such  gravity  as  to  have  been  a  disease 
by  itself. 

The  recognition  of  the  occurrence  of 
meningitis  in  the  course  of  acute  tubercu- 
losis, which  has  been  previously  known  to 
exist,  depends  greatly  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  brain  oecomes  implicated.  Cere- 
bral symptoms  may  be  well  marked 
(though  shortened  in  duration,  reduced 
to  a  week  or  less)  even  when  they  have 
been  preceded  by  such  grave  symptoms, 
independent  of  the  brain,  as  have  not  per- 
mitted UB  to  doubt  the  existence  of  acute 
tuberculosis.  Acute  tuberculosis,  not 
primarily  cerebral,  assumes  for  the  most 
part  one  of  two  forms,  namely,  the  typhoid 
form,  or  the  pulmonary  form.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  Rilliet's  description 
of  the  typhoid  form  when  it  precedes  men- 
ingitis : — "  In  rare  cases  the  invasion 
symptoms  are  more  acute  and  febrile  than 
usual,  the  skin  is  somewhat  hotter,  the 
pulse  somewhat  more  frequent.  The  child 
complains  of  1u8  head  and  belly  at  the 
same  time ;  he  does  not  vomit,  but  his 
bowels  are  obstinately  constipated ;  he 
does  not  shriek,  nor  sigh,  nor  grind  bis 
teeth.  The  symptoms  last  from  six  to 
twelve  days ;  fever  continued ;  tongue 
covered  wfth  a  thick  for ;  belly  somewnat 
swelled  and  tender.  The  child  is  drowsy, 
but  easily  roused  ;  answers  sensibly ;  no 
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a  central  white  fur  and  red  tip  and  edges, 
and  the  bowels  to  be  spontaneously  relax- 
ed. The  pulmonary  form  is  more  common. 
The  child  sickens  with  what  seems  to  be  a 
bad  cold;  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength; 
fever  rather  high.  The  catan-h  continues, 
fever  increases,  dyspnoea  and  lividity  en- 
sue ;  the  rfiles  heard  in  the  lungs  become 
more  and  more  abundant,  fine,  sharp,  and 
metallic ;  the  percussion  note  is  high- 
pitched  and  bai^d,  without  losing  in  reson- 
ance. After  two  or  three  months  from 
the  banning,  symptoms  of  meningitis  ap- 
pear, more  or  less  distinct,  therein  follow- 
uig  the  rule  already  several  times  laid 
down. 


TlTBEBCUIiAR  MENrNQITIS  IN  THE 

Adult. 

It  will  be  no  small  gain,  if,  by  treating 
separately  of  Tubercular  Meningitis  as  it 
occurs  in  the  adult,  a  single  reader  be  put 
upon  his  guurd  against  supposing  that 
acute  hydrocephalus  is  a  disease  peculiar 
to  childhood.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Tuber- 
cular Meningitis  in  the  adult  is  not  often 
diagnosed ;  yet  were  every  one  to  study 
acute  tuberculosis  in  the  child,  and  then 
to  transfer  the  knowledge  acquired  to  the 
investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  full- 
grown,  there  would  probably  be  no  special 
flifflculty  in  the  recognition  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis  at  any  age. 

Meningitis,  when  intercurrent  in  the 
course  ofchronic  phthisis,  is  characterized 
by  more  or  fewer  of  the  following  symp- 
toms : — Headache,  complained  of  for  the 
first  time;  or,  if  previously  present,  greatlv 
increased  in  severity;  mostly,  but  not  al- 
ways, very  painful ;  frontal.  Vomitii^  is 
an  early  symptom,  occurring  in  almost 
every  case:  vomiting  in  uncomplicated 
pulmonary  phthisis  is  uncommon,  except 
when  brought  on  by  the  violence  of  the 
cough.  Convulsions,  occasionally,  mark 
the  onset  of  the  meningeal  disease.  De- 
liriumj  of  a  quiet  talkative  kind,  ensues. 
Sometimes  the  patients  become  speechless ; 
they  make  ineffectual  efforts  to  answer  a 
question,  or  they  look  steadily  at  the 
speaker  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
without  any  expression  of  face,  turn  the 
head  away.  Numbness,  paralysis,  rigid- 
ity, of  a  limb,  or  of  some  other  part,  may 
be  a  very  early  indication  of  the  affection 
of  the  Drain.  At  the  same  time,  the 
symptoms,  so  ihr  as  the  chest  is  concerned, 
"abruptly  improve  or  actually  disappear. " 
Then  follow :  comparative  infrequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  irregularity  both  of  pulse 
and  respiration  ;  squint ;  inequality  of  the 
pupils;  the  patient  lies  in  a  meditative, 
semi-unconscious  state^  then  becomes 
more  and  more  unconscious,  while  moto- 
rial  symptoms,  of  any  kind,  ensue.  The 
phthisis  IS  not  often  advanced. 


Primary  Tubercular  Meningitis  is  at 
least  as  common,  in  the  adult,  as  second- 
ary; and,  like  as  in  the  child,  the  symptoms 
may  be  nearly  wholly  cerebral  from  the 
first,  or  may  assume  a  typhoid  character. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  is  rather 
acute  tuberculosis  than  Tubercular  Men- 
ingitis; the  non-cerebral  symptoms  pre- 
dominate, at  least  at  first  In  the  other 
case,  the  symptoms  do  not  differ  from 
those  previously  described,  as  occurring 
in  the  child,  either  in  their  character  or 
their  order  of  appearance  ;  headache,  at 
the  beginning,  is  mostly  very  severe,  but 
is  not  always  so.  Vomiting,  strabismus, 
diplopia,  more  or  less  loss  of  power  over 
some  part  of  the  body,  convulsions,  numb- 
ness, dilated  pupils,  infrequency  of  the 
pulse,  early  delinum,  the  presence  of  any 
of  these  symptoms  in  an  adult  suffering 
from  an  acute  illness,  should  sufSce  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  :  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  does  not  often  help  the 
diagnosis.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  which  are 
confounded  with  Tubercular  Meningitis 
may  be  divided  for  practical  purposes 
into  two  classes ;  the  first  comprehending 
those  diseases  which  simulate  the  earlier, 
and  the  second  those  which  simulate  the 
later,  periods  of  meningitis.  And  it  so 
happens  that  the  resembling  diseases  of 
the  first  class  are  not  attended,  and  of  the 
second  class  are  attended,  by  organic  le- 
sions of  the  nervous  centres,  or  their  ap- 
pendages :  this,  speaking  generallv.  The 
di£3culty  is  greatest  inthe  dia<^osis  of  the 
earlier,  the  premonitory  and  invasive,  pe- 
riods of  Tubercular  Meningitis  from  the 
diseases  of  the  first  class ;  and  the  reason 
of  the  difficulty  is  obvious,  namely,  that 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis  are  common  to  many  diseases: 
so  that  the  physician,  full  of  a  just  dread 
of  tuberculosis,  and  not  wishing  to  be  con- 
fronted by  meningitis  unawares,  is  con- 
tinually suspecting  tuberculosis  when  it  is 
not  present.  To  have  treated  incipient 
hydrocephalus  slightingly  is  a  mistake 
which,  once  made,  is  not  readily  forgot- 
ten; the  patient's  fViends,  at  any  rate, 
will  remember  the  failure  in  prognostics. 
Loss  of  flesh  ^oing  on  steadily  is  a  symp- 
tom to  which  it  is  wise  to  give  the  worst 
possible  meaning.  Repeated  vomiting,  in 
the  child  or  the  adult,  occurring  as  a  new 
symptom  during  a  state  of  good  health,  or 
after  a  period  of  poorliness,  is  worthy  of 
all  our  attention.  Very  carefully  do  we 
examine  a  child  who  has  had  a  convul- 
sion, lest  it  should  be  the  first  warning  of 
the  existence  of  incurable  disease. 

The  Firtt  Clasa  of  diseases  includes : — 
1.  Simple  Exhaustion ;  2.  Derangement 
of  the  Alimentary  Canal;  3.  ^phoid 
Fever ;  4.  Scarlet  Fever  and  Smallpox ; 
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6.  Hysteria ;  6.  Simple  Convulsions ;  7. 
Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia. 

1.  Simple  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers 
(Morton's  nervous  atrophy)  sometimes 
occurs  so  acutely  and  reaches  such  a  pitch 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis,  or,  in- 
deed, actually  existing  Tubercular  Men- 
ingitis. The  exhaustion  may  be  primary: 
a  child,  without  any  obvious  cause,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  sUgbt  catar- 
rhal state  or  change  of  diet,  loses  its  ap- 
petite, and  therewith  its  flesh;  becomes 
pale,  languid,  and  restless ;  there  are  no 
distinct  dyspieptic  symptoms;  the  nurse 
fancies  that  the  child  is  feverish  ;  the  pu- 
pils are  large,  and  do  not  act  very  readily; 
a  convulsion,  or  a  series  of  fits,  may  occur 
— no  other  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis 
being  present.  Wary  in  our  prognosis, 
we  submit  the  child  to  the  test  of  treat- 
ment. We  order  pounded  meat,  milk, 
wine,  or  brandy,  the  aromatic  confection, 
or  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid,  cinchona, 
and  chloric  sether ;  the  next  day  we  shall 
be  able  to  prognosticate  much  less  du- 
biously ;  possibly,  in  the  end,  we  may 
really  have  warded  oflF  Tubercular  Menin- 
gitis. The  exhaustion  which  is  secondary 
to  acute  diseases,  and  especially  to  the 
longest  acute  disease,  typhoid  fever,  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
established  hydrocephalus.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  houses  of  the  poor  that  we  see  chil- 
dren, woftiUy  mismanaged  during  their 
illness,  wasted  past  belief.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  ceases  to  perform  a  single  nat- 
ural function  ;  the  disgust  for  food  is  com- 
plete, the  children  are  not  even  thirsty ; 
forced  to  swallow  broth,  or  food  which  is 
called  light  by  a  foolish  metaphor,  vomit- 
ing ensues ;  the  child  is  somnolent,  yet 
extremely  restless,  lies  rooting  with  nis 
head  in  the  pillow,  tossing  fl:om  side  to 
side,  waving  nis  arms  in  the  air,  or  con- 
stantly passing  his  hand  over  one  side  of 
his  head ;  incessantly  whining,  occasion- 
ally screaming,  and,  if  old  enough,  com- 
plaining, when  asked,  of  severe  pain  in 
the  head ;  the  tongue  rolls  from  side  to 
side,  the  lips  are  dry  and  peeling ;  the 
eyesight  becomes  dim,  the  somnolence 
deepens  into  unconsciousness,  and  the 
child  dies.  Post  mortem  we  find  the  ma- 
rasmus has  invaded  the  brain ;  it  is  small 
and  very  bloodless;  the  pia  mater  is 
watery.  The  sketch  is  from  nature,  and 
the  possibility  of  mistake  is  more  than  a 
mere  possibility.  The  diagnosis  will  de- 
pend upon  the  previous  history  of  the 
case,  upon  the  character  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  order  in  which  thev  have  been 


denly  vomits  several  times,  becomes  fever- 
ish, complains  of  pain  in  his  head,  has  no 
appetite ;  coughs  a  little  ;  is  very  irrita- 
ble, thick-looking,  and  heavy ;  greatly 
dislikes  being  touched ;  the  bowels  are 
confined.  Occasional  vomiting  continues; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  (measured  by 
the  thermometer,  the  pyrexia  in  such  a 
case  may  last  a  week)  the  fever  dimin- 
ishes, the  pulse  becomes  irregular  and 
much  less  frequent.  But,  happily,  at  the 
same  time,  the  child  begins  to  look  bright- 
er, and  to  sleep  better.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  during  convales- 
cence, even  from  so  trivial  a  complaint  as 
dyspepsia,  the  pulse  of  many  children  be- 
comes actually  infrequent  and  very  irreg- 
ular. To  increase  the  difficulty,  I  have 
known  one  pupil  to  become  larger  than 
the  other  at  the  same  time,  and  to  remain 
so  several  days.  A  diagnosis  ofi'-hand  is 
often  impossible;  there  is  no  help  for  it 
but  expectation— expectation  of  the  active 
kind.  The  patient  is  visited  more  often, 
examined  more  minutely,  and  treated 
more  carefully  than  if  there  were  no 
doubt ;  at  least  he  does  not  suffer,  proba- 
bly he  derives  benefit,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  physician,  ii.  Gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh. — A  httle  child,  who  bad  lost 
appetite  and  flesh  for  several  weeks  past, 
has  one  day  a  fit,  which  lasts,  saiy,  a  quar- 
ter oi  an  hour  ;  on  the  same  day  her  bow- 
els become  loose ;  they  remain  so  for  a 
week,  then  she  vomits  several  times.  All 
this  time  there  is  more  or  less  pyrexia; 
what  heaviness  there  is,  caused  by  the 
diarrhoea,  tends  to  complicate  the  diag- 
nosis. From  one  example  the  reader  will 
learn  all :  diarrhoea,  although  no  doubt  an 
uncommon,  is  not  an  impossible,  accom- 
paniment of  Tubercular  Meningitis.  When 
dentition  coincides,  the  pain  caused  there- 
by is  not  always  distinguishable  from  the 
headache  of  meningitis :  nor  must  we  at- 
tribute too  much  to  dentition ;  I  have 
known  the  canines  to  pierce  the  gum  and 
Tubercular  Meningitis  to  break  out  at  the 
same  time. 

3.  Typhoid  fever  resembles  not  so 
much  Tubercular  Meningitis  as  acute 
tuberculosis.  But  typhoid  acute  tuber- 
culosis is  sometimes  immediately  fatal  by 
way  of  meningitis.  With  regard  to  chil- 
dren, the  physician,  when  in  doubt,  is  far 
more  ready  to  suspect  acute  tuberculosis 
than  typhoid  fever.  The  difficulty  is 
caused  by  the  aberrant  forms  of  typnoid 
fever  which  we  meet  with ;  cases  with 
confined  bowels,  with  an  empty  belly, 
with  snots  which  are  small,  duskv.  and 
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than  acute  tuberculosis.  The  practi- 
tioner, if  fully  aware  that  acute  tuoercu- 
losis  does  occur  in  the  adult,  will  not  fail 
of  making  the  diagnosis  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes possible.  Diarrhcea  may  accom- 
pany acute  tuberculosis.  Acute  tubercu- 
losis, with  or  without  meningitis,  some- 
times greatly  resembles  typhus  fever. 

4.  Smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  both  of 
which  invade  by  vomiting,  may  be  at- 
tended at  the  same  time  by  very  severe 
cerebral  symptoms.' 

6.  Tubercular  Meningitis  sometimes  at 
first  simulates  the  symptoms  of  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  or  may  assume  a  quasi- 
hysterical  form. 

6.  Simple  convulsions  cannot  per  se  be 
discriminated  irom  those  which  are  pre- 
cursory of  Tubercular  Meningitis. 

7.  The  vomiting  of  incipient  pleurisy 
and  pneumonia,  if  accompanied  oy  con- 
vulsions, as  may  be  the  case,  is  apt  to 
divert  attention  from  the  chest  to  the 
head.  But  acute  tuberculosis  tends  to 
cause  inflammation  of  all  the  serous  mem- 
branes ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  actual  experi- 
ence, I  have  heard  the  friction  sound  of 
pleurisy  in  cases  of  Tubercular  Meningitis ; 
so  that,  on  the  contrary,  attention  must 
not  be  diverted  fh>m  the  head  to  the 
chest.  The  rfile  of  lobular  pneumonia  is 
less  general  than  that  which  we  hear  in 
some  cases  of  miliary  tubercle  of  the  lung. 
In  the  lobular  pneumonia  of  children, 
chlorides  are  often  present  in  the  urine 
while  the  body  temperature  is  still  high. 

The  Second  Class  of  diseases  which 
simulate  Tubercular  Meningitis  includes : 
1.  Simple  Menhigitis  ;  2.  Abscess  of  the 
Brain ;  3.  Thrombosis  of  the  Sinuses  of 
the  Dura  Mater  ;  4.  Caries  of  the  Atlo- 
Axoid  Joint ;  5.  Arachnoid  and  Sub- 
arachnoid Hemorrhages;  6.  Intracranial 
Tumors ;  7.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain  ; 
8.  Essential  Bram  Fever. 

1.  By  simple  meningitis  is  meant  men- 
ingitis which  occurs  totally  unconnected 
with  tuberculosis.  Simple  meningitis  of 
the  convexity  is  not  a  common  disease. 
The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  are  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis  affecting  the  convexity  of  the 
brain  ;•  but  the  course  of  simple  menin- 
gitis is  more  rapid.  Convubions  and 
pyrexia  in  children  ;  headache,  active  de- 


been,  in  my  experience,  comparatively 
common.  Cerebro-spiual  meningitis  is 
ftequentlj-  quite  a  chronic  disease  ;  when 
acute,  it  resembles  Tubercular  Meningitis 
of  the  base  very  strongly.' 

2.  Cerebral  abscess  occurs  under  seve- 
ral different  circumstances,  and  differs 
accordingly  in  clinical  details.  The  diag- 
nosis of  Tubercular  Meningi  Us  continual^ 
opens  up  the  whole  field  ot  diseases  of  the 
brain ;  the  ability  to  distinguish  them 
ereatly  depends  upon  a  full  and  minute 
knowledge  of  their  history.  The  reader 
will  refer  to  the  special  articles,  and  make 
the  necessary  comparisons  for  himself, 
i.  Cerebral  abscess  of  pysemic  origin  may 
be  dismissed  at  once  as  never  complicatiug 
diagnosis,  ii.  Cerebral  abscess  due  to 
suppuration  of  the  pia  mater,  going  on  so 
&r  that  numerous  large  collections  of  pus 
are  protruded  into  the  brain  substance, 
which  disappears  by  rapid  atrophy,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  does  not  modity  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  simple  meningitis,  iii. 
Cerebral  abscess  (due  to  disease  of  bones 
of  the  skull  or  not)  differs  in  its  symptoms 
according  as  pycemia  is  combined  with  it 
or  not.  Abscesses  merely  pushed  into 
the  brain,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  com- 
monly combined  with  disease  of  the 
sinuses,  cause  symptoms  which  are  alto- 
gether those  of  an  intracranial  tumor. 
Abscesses  which  are  separated  from  the 
diseased  bone  by  a  layer  of  brain  tissue 
(often  greatly  alteredj,  and  which  are 
therefore  presumed  to  have  originated  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  lobe  affected,  are 
for  the  most  part  attended  by  pyaemia,  the 
symptoms  being  complicated  accordingly. 
But  pyaemia  does  not  always  accompany 
even  these  non-peripheral  abscesses,  and 
then  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  Tu- 
bercular Meningitis  is  very  great,  espe- 
cially if  we  bear  these  facts  in  mind  :  first, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  foi*  otorrhoea  to 
concur  with  Tubercular  Meningitis ;  and 
next,  that  external  otorrhoea,  in  cases  of 
cerebral  abscess  due  to  disease  of  the  pars 
petrosa,  may  not  set  in  until  a  week  be- 
fore death,  and  may  have  been  preceded 
by  the  gravest  symptoms  of  that  intra- 
cranial otorrhtea  which  destroys  the  pa- 
tient. The  pulse  of  cerebral  abscess  is 
more  persistently  infirequent  than  that  of 
Tubercular  Meningitis. 
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ing  causes  may  be  suspected  if  signs  of 
disease  of  tlie  brain  follow  a  profuse  diar- 
rhoea or  hemorrhage  in  a  young  child,  but 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
simple  exhaustion  before  described;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  a  decol- 
orized softening  thrombus  to  occupy  the 
whole  bore  of  the  upper  longitudinal  sinus, 
to  l>e  attended  by  large  sub-arachnoid 
hemorrhages,  and  to  have  caused  no  symp- 
toms during  life. 

4.  Caries  of  the  atlo-axoid  joint  may 
cause  such  brain  s}rmptoms  as  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  possible  existence  of  Tu- 
bercular Meningitis.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
in  a  doubtful  case,  to  examine  the  cervi- 
cal region  carefully,  so  as  to  discover  any 
thickening  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts. 

6.  Arachnoid  hemorrtiage,  according  to 
Legendre,  may  simulate  Tubercular  Me- 
ningitis.' This  can  be  only  in  exceptional 
cases  of  the  former  rare  disease. 

6.  An  intracranial  tumor  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  of  the  soft  sarcomatous  kind, 
which  approaches  nearest  to  cancer  in 
general  appearance  and  in  rapidity  of 
growth,  may  cause  symptoms  which  re- 
semble those  of  Tubercular  Meningitis  so 
closely,  that,  for  a  week  or  two  from  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  In  the  case 
of  the  tumor,  the  pvrexia  ceases  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  death,  and  the  disease 
becomes  of  a  more  chronic  character. 

7.  Local  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is 
sometimes  attended  by  symptoms  which, 
at  first  sight,  are  like  tnose  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis.  We  discover  afterwards  that 
the  hypertrophy  is,  comparatively,  very 
chronic. 

8.  Every  practitioner,  from  time  to 
time,  will  come  across  an  acute  febrile 
disease,  accompanied  by  symptoms  which 
seem  to  point  unmistakably  to  some  aflec- 
tionof  the  brain:  there  being  every  reason 
to  exclude  the  notion  of  suppressed  exan- 
themata or  analogous  disorders.  After 
one  or  several  weeks  of  coma,  delirium, 
severe  headache,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  the  prominent  symptom,  the  patient 
recovers,  and  we  are  left  quite  unable  to 
say  what  has  been  the  matter  with  him. 
To  go  more  into  detail,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  narrate  a  series  of  cases 
which  would  differ  from  each  other  in 
most  important  points,  and  have  nothing 
in  common  excepting  pyrexia  and  brain 
symptoms.  There  is,  generally,  something 
wanting  which  makes  us  suspect  that  we 
have  not  to  do  with  Tubercular  Menin- 


MoBBiD  Anatomy.— I  shall  describe 
the  morbid  appearances  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis,  in  tlmt  order  wherein  thej-are 
brought  under  view  during  a  post-mortem 
examination. 

Separation  of  the  calvaria  is  easily 
effected  as  a  rule.  Miliary  tubercle  of  the 
most  undoubted  kind  was  once  seen  by  me 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
Slitting  up  the  longitudinal  sinus,  a  pale 
narrow  clot  is  seen  in  the  posterior  tmlf : 
sometimes  the  sinus  is  filled  with  fluid 
blood  and  loose  coagula,  sometimes  with  a 
large  black  shining  thrombus.  Removing 
the  dura  mater,  the  great  arachnoid  sac  is 
found  to  be  destitute  of  fluid  ;  the  mem- 
brane itself  is  dry,  and,  what  is  more, 
sticky  to  the  finger  passed  over  it.  Scrape 
the  surface  gently  with  a  scalpel  and  the 
sticky  matter  will  be  removed,  minute  in 
quantity,  and  puriform  in  appearance. 
Reddish  serosity  has  been  observed  in  the 
arachnoid  sac  by  Senn  and  Becquerel ; 
transparent  od>  turbid  serosity  by  Rilliet 
and  Barthez.  This  serosity,  was  it  ob- 
served before  or  after  the  brain  had  been 
removed  ?  If  after,  the  observations  are 
quite  valueless,  unless  indeed  certain  pre- 
cautions were  taken  which  probably  ■were 
not.  The  ordinary  unnatural  state  of  the 
arachnoid  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sign 
of  a  feeble  inflammation  ;  similar  sticki- 
ness is  common  in  incipient  pleurisy  and 
peritonitis.  Empis  once  found  the  arach- 
noid sac  obliterated  by  old  adhesions  in  a 
patient  who  had  probably  passed  through 
an  attack  of  acute  tuberculosis  long  before. 
Still  more  to  the  point:  in  Tubercular 
Meningitis  there  is  almost  constantly  pie- 
sent  adhesion,  more  or  less  firm,  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  especially  just  above  the  corpus 
callosum. 

The  pia  mater  affords  more  unequivocal 
signs  of  disease.  First,  as  to  vascularity. 
Sometimes  there  is  obvious  hypereemia  of 
the  whole  convexity  of  the  brain  :  it  looks 
rosy ;  examined  minutely,  the  fine  vessels 
are  seen  to  be  injected  everywhere ;  the 
body  having  lain  on  the  back,  the  injection 
is  nearly  as  well  marked  over  the  anterior 
as  over  the  posterior  lobes.  More  com- 
monly, the  capillaries  are  not  much  in- 
jectea  ;  what  color  the  surface  has  being 
derived  from  large  veins  full  of  blood. 
Sometimes  capillaries  and  veins  both  are 
emptied  of  blood,  so  that  the  brain  has  a 
most  striking  appearance,  exactly  resem- 
bling in  color  painters'  putty.  lliese  dif- 
ferences depend  for  the  most  part  upon 
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membraaes  of  the  lateral  re^on  of  the 
brain,  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
temporal  fossse,  and  almost  certainly  mili- 
ary t\ibercles  will  be  seen  ;  not  that  they 
are  absent  elsewhere,  but  they  are  most 
common  at  the  spots  indicated ;  they  are 
common  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure  also.  These  tubercles  are 
beneath  the  arachnoid,  often  adherent  to 
its  under  surface ;  those  exposed  to  pres- 
sure against  the  skull  are  more  or  less 
fiatteued.  Alongside  the  branches  of  the 
middle  cerebral  artery  it  ia  common  to 
find  a  firm,  grayish,  semi-transparent 
material,  which  is  probably  confluent  tu- 
bercle. Minute  opacities  or  the  pia  mater 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  region, 
most  numerous  by  far  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  miliary  tubercles,  and  possibly  tu- 
bercular in  nature,  a  sort  of  white  "  tuber- 
cular dust."  Sometimes  the  tubercles  are 
yellow  at  their  centre,  sometimes  all  of 
them  are  yellow  throughout,  remaining 
crude.  The  number  of  tubercles  present 
may  be  very  large ;  there  may  be  none  at 
all.'  Baising  the  membranes  from  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  smaU  portions  of  the 
brain  substance  adhere  to  the  membranes 
so  as  to  be  removed  with  them ;  not  that 
this  is  always  the.  case;  the  difierence 
depends  upon  the  degree  which  the  soft- 
ening of  the  cortex  has  reached.  The 
amount  of  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater 
and  the  degree  of  cortical  softening  are 
not  always  in  direct  proportion.  The 
convohUUma  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less 
flattened,  the  intervening  sulci  narrowed. 
Proceeding  to  slice  the  brain,  we  perceive 
that  the  color  of  the  cortex  is  increased  in 
depth  if  the  pia  mater  be  hypersemic,  or 
diminished  vice  veraA,  or  remains  naturaL 
As  a  rule,  the  centra  malia  are  antemic, 
sometimes  exceedingly  so.  Sometimes  the 
texture  of  the  whole  brain  is  obviously 
softened.  When  we  reach  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, they  are  found  to  be  distended  with 
fluid, — a  colorless  serosity,  of  low  specific 
gravity,  mostly  clear,  but  becoming  raintly 
turbid  when  agitated ;  slightly  albumin- 
ous, containing  chlorides  and  phosphates. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  from  one  to 
four  ounces;  sometimes  more.  In  one 
case  I  found  a  drachm  of  fluid  in  the  fifth 
ventricle,  the  septum  lucidum  being  every- 
where perfect.  The  foramen  of  Monro 
is  dilated.  The  lining  membrane  (epen- 
dyma)   of  the  ventricles    is   toughened. 


mencii^  suppuration  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane ;'  sometimes  the  dusty  look,  in  part 
at  least,  is  due  to  a  minutely  wrinkled 
state  of  the  ependyma,  resulting  from  the 
stretching  it  lias  previously  undergone. 
Occasionally  wo  see  larger  granulations 
than  those  described,  grayish  elevations, 
something  midway,  in  every  respect,  be- 
tween the  sandy  specks  and  miliary  tuber- 
cles. The  whole  ependyma  down  to  the 
fourth  ventricle  may  be  thus  granular,  or 
this  sanded  appearance  may  be  quite  ah-  . 
sent.  The  vessels  of  the  ventricles,  the 
choroid  plexuses  and  veins  of  Galen,  with 
their  tributaries,  are  sometimes  obviously 
full  of  blood,  but  more  often  not  so,  and 
sometimes  almost  empty,  the  plexuses  be- 
ing quite  pale.  Softening  of  tlie  cerebral 
matter  beneath  the  ependyma  is  almost 
always  found ;  the  septum  lucidum  and 
imder  surface  of  the  fornix  are  reduced  to 
a  pulp  ;  the  corpus  callosum,  walls  of  the 
posterior  comua,  and  other  parts  are  often 
similarly  afiected.  The  question  naturally 
arises,— What  are  the  causes  of  these  le- 
sions of  the  ventricles — the  dropsy  and  the 
softening  ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
brain  suDstance  will  soften  by  passive  im- 
bibition of  fluid ;  were  it  possible,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  softening  should 
not  occur  in  health.  But  is  the  fluid 
forced  by  its  excess  into  the  brain  sub- 
stance ?  This  is  not  so,  because  the  ven- 
tricles are  sometimes  nearly  empty  when 
their  walls  are  thoroughly  softened.  Me- 
chanical congestion  might  conceivably  be 
the  common  cause  of  the  dropsy  and  the 
softening ;  but,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,, 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  return  of  blood  from  th© 
ventricles.  The  blood  may  be  made  to 
flow  from  the  veins  of  Gralen  back  into  the 
straight  sinus  with  perfect  ease  ;  moreover, 
as  stated  above,  the  plexuses  are  often 
quite  pale,  and  the  veins  nearly  empty. 
It  would  be  difiScult  to  explain  the  efiusion 
of  serosity  into  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
cortical  softening,  by  mechanical  conges- 
tion. Inflammation  wiU  account  for  all 
the  conditions.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  ependyma  presents  an  appear- 
ance common  in  inflammation  of  surfaces, 
— namely,  proliferation  of  cells.  The  con- 
nective tissue  which  underlie*  the  epithe- 
lial layer  of  the  lining  membrane  is  grad- 
ually lost  in  the  neuroglia  or  interstitial 
non-nervous  tissue  of  the  brain.     And 
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thickened  and  somewhat  opacified ;  stud-  I 
ded,  it  may  be,  here  and  there  with  mili-  ! 
ary  tubercles.  The  condition  of  the  third 
vaitrick  resembles  that  of  tlie  lateral  ven- 
tricles: the  distension  is  ordinarily  less 
because  of  the  resistance  of  the  thalami 
optici:  in  front  of  these  masses  the  dilata- 
tion sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  expose 
the  pia  mater  of  the  base :  the  commisura 
mollis  is  often  more  or  less  torn  and  speck- 
led with  capillary  hemorrhs^es.  The 
fourth  ventricle  also  is  distended.  I  have 
several  times  examined  the  cerebro-spinal 
opening  in  situ,  and  have  always  found  the 
memliranes  about  it  perfectly  healthy. 
When  the  s^nal  canal  is  laid  open  before 
the  calvaria  has  been  removed,  to  pimc- 
ture  the  sub-arachnoid  space  (internal 
arachnoid  of  Hilton)  causes  the  escape  of 
a  certain  quantity  only  of  fluid,  merely 
the  excess  in  the  spinal  canal ;  when  the 
calvaria  has  been  removed  before  the 
spinal  sub-arachnoid  has  been  touched, 
the  cerebral  ventricles  can  be  drained 
completely  by  opening  the  membranes  of 
the  cord.  The  spinal  internal  arachnoid 
is  distended  with  fluid,  especially  around 
the  Cauda  equina.  I  have  never  observed 
anj  other  morbid  condition  within  the 
spmal  canal,  but  then  it  has  been  exam- 
ined in  a  minority  of  cases.  Removing  the 
brain  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  we  occa- 
sionally find  adhesions  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  great  arachnoid  about  the  circle  of 
Willis.  The  membranes  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  sometimes  greatly  injected, 
sometimes  much  less  so.  Miliary' tuber- 
cles sometimes  swarm  in  the  Silvian  fis- 
sures, interpeduncular  space,  round  the 
crura  cerebri,  and  on  the  top  of  the  cere- 
bellum :  ordinarily  they  are  not  in  very 
large  numbers  ;  occasionally  there  is  only 
A  tubercle  here  and  there ;  still  more  rare- 
ly no  unquestionable  tubercles  can  be 
found.  Sometimes  the  tubercle  is  of  the 
crude  yellow  variety.  Other  parts  of  the 
membranes  of  the  base  than  those  men- 
tioned sometimes  present  tubercles.  Be- 
sides being  tuberculized,  the  membranes 
{L  e.  pia  mater,  sub-arachnoid)  undergo 
those  changes  which  have  caused  the 
name  of  meningitis  to  be  given  to  this 
disease.  The  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  are 
filled  with  serosity  (clear  or  turbid),  or 
with  lymph-like  material,  or  with  puri- 


cortex  is  usual ;  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  lobes,  and  the  under  surface  trf 
the  cerebellum,  are  affected  with  especial 
frequency.  Softening  of  the  optic  com- 
missure and  of  the  smaller  nerves  is 
mostly  found.  The  sinuses  at  the  base 
present  nothing  abnormal. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the 
commoner  form  of  Tubercular  Meningitis, 
in  which  the  membranes  of  the  bale  of 
the  brain  are  involved.  In  the  less  com- 
mon form  of  the  disease,  limited  to  the 
convexity  of  the  brain,  the  morbid 
changes  correspond.  The  pia  mater  of  the 
affected  part  is  infiltrated  with  puriform 
lymph  ;  the  membranes  of  the  base  being 
spared :  there  is  no  excess  of  serosity  in 
the  ventricles. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  that  the 
tubercles  are  everywhere  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  bloodvessels,  es- 
pecially the  small  arteries.  And,  in  fact, 
it  is  in  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  that  the 
tubercles  are  formed.  Both  by  their  po- 
sition (being  seated  upon  the  vessels),  and 
by  their  structure,  recent  miliary  tuber- 
cles of  the  pia  mater  have  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  Malpighian  follicles  of 
the  spleen :  indeed  the  similarity  is  m 
great  that  when  the  same  bodies,  which 
are  recognized  elsewhere  as  being  recent 
miliary  tubercles,  are  found  in  the  spleen, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Malpighian  follicles.  There  can 
be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  men- 
ingeal tubercles  are  not  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  miliary  tubercles  elsewhere.  It  is 
true  that  the  lymphatic  character  of  the 
vascular  sheaths  is  very  well  marked  in 
the  brain,  but  the  vessels  of  many  other 
parts  are  similarly  constructed,  to  say 
nothine  of  the  lymphatic  tissue  which 
exists  heneath  the  serous  and  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  other  places.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bastian,  the  new  formation  in 
the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  of  the  velum 
interpositum  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  cause  the  vessels  to  be  obstructed. 

Accidental  Lesions. — 1.  Masses  of  yellow 
tubercle  are  often  met  with  in  examining 
the  brains  of  children  dead  of  Tubercular 
Meningitis.  Sometimes  the  tubercle  is 
softened.  2.  Capillary  hemorrhage  coin- 
cides with  the  softening  of  the  cerebral 
matter,  when  the  softenmg  has  reached  a 
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liary  tubercles.     The  meningitis  in  this 
case  ron  a  very  rapid  course.    4.  Menin- 

feal  apoplexy,  and  a  decolorized  throm- 
us  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  I 
observed  in  one  case  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  meninges,  unattended  with  obvious 
inflammation  of  them. 

Other  Organs.  —  Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  lymphatic  glands, 
kidneys,  and  ocular  choroid,  concurs  with 
the  brain  disease.  The  tubercle  is  mostly 
miliary,  sometimes  yellow,  crude,  or  soft- 
ened. A  girl  of  four'  died  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Tubercular  Meningitis  without 
prodromata ;  post  mortem  we  found  nu- 
merous miliary  tubercles  in  the  pia  mater, 
great  ventricular  effusion,  very  little 
fymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  abso- 
lutely no  tubercle  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body  (which  was  carefully  examined),  ex- 
cepting a  small  mass  of  cheesy  material 
in  each  lung.  Tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
intestines  are  often  present :  also  intus- 
susceptions, easily  reduced.  The  children 
will  have  frequently  preserved  a  large 
amount  of  subcutaneous  &t. 

Prognosis  aot)  Treatment. — The 
prognosis  must  always  be  unfavorable ; 
and  when  the  disease  has  passed  beyond 
the  invasion  period  and  has  become  es- 
tablished, recovery  may  be  deemed  hope- 
less. In  the  latter  case,  if  we  reckon 
twenty-one  days  from  the  invasion  symp- 
toms we  shall  probably  cover  the  fatal 
termination.  When  the  disease  does  not 
pass  beyond  what  seemed  to  be  the  inva- 
Bion  Bjrmptoms  of  Tubercular  Meningitis, 
the  pwitient's  recovery  is  not  always  com- 
plete ;  this  has  been  already  dwelt  upon  : 
moreover,  a  second  attack  sometimes 
ensues. 

What  then,  is  to  be  done  by  way  of 
prevention  of  the  disease  ?  The  prophy- 
lactics and  ordinary  hygienics  are  the 
same — animal  food,  change  of  air,  warmth 
to  the  surfece,  moderate  exercise ;  to 
■which  may  be  added  cod-liver  oil  and  cin- 
chona. The  bad  prognosis  of  confirmed 
Tubercular  Meningitis  does  not  belong  to 
acute  tuberculosis.  No  doubt  many  per- 
sons recover  from  acute  tuberculosis : 
knowing  this,  any  patient  suffering  from 
what  is  possioly  acute  tubercle  should  be 


I    Under  the  care  of  Dr.  West  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hoepital. 


treated  very  carefully,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
stop  the  disease  and  prevent  affection  of 
the  brain.  If  the  patient  be  seen  during 
the  invasion  pericxi,  he  should  be  put 
into  a  dark  and  quiet  room  ;  be  carefully 
and  regularly  fed ;  symptoms  should  be 
treated  ;  constipation  relieved ;  a  convul- 
sive state  diminished  by  ftill  doses  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  the  powerful  depressing 
influence  exerted  by  continuous  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  head :  this  means  should  be 
therefore  employed  if  the  disease  be  seen 
in  its  earliest  stage.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be 
tried  at  the  same  time.  Later  on  there  is 
not  much  that  can  be  done.  Sufficient 
liquid  food  should  be  given  to  the  patient, 
by  means  of  a  syringe  placed  between  the 
teeth,  if  need  be.  Leeches,  active  purg- 
ing, blistering,  and  such-like  measures, 
will  rather  hasten  the  advance  of  death. 
It  is  best  not  to  shave  the  head  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  apply  cold.  If  the  cornese 
begin  to  ulcerate,  it  is  as  well  to  keep  the 
eyelids  closed  by  means  of  a  little  sticking 
plaster. 

[Since  the  discrimination  in  the  early 
stage,  between  simple  and  Tubercular 
Meningitis,  is  not  always  easy  or  certain, 
the  goSi  results  of  active  treatment  in  the 
former  justify  the  moderate  and  careful 
use  of  similar  measures,  leeching,  puresi- 
tion,  and  blistering,  at  that  period.  After 
paralytic  symptoms  appear,  all  such  treat- 
ment should  be  discontinued.  The  follow- 
ing is  abstracted  from  an  account  of  the 
case  of  a  man,  aged  23,  reported  by  M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  in  Le  Progrls  Midkal, 
1879,  p.  208  :— 

"  For  five  days  he  had  persistent  cepha- 
lalgia, which  appeared  about  to  usher  in 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever ;  coma  followed, 
and  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day  the 
symptoms  of  Tubercular  Meningitis,  not- 
withstanding which  the  man  recovered. 
The  patient's  antecedents  were  very  un- 
fiivorable  to  this  result,  his  father  and 
mother  having  both  died  with  phthisis. 
Examination  of  the  eye-ground  had  shown 
exudation  with  tuberculous  granulations. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  blisters,  calo- 
mel, and  ice  to  the  head.  M.  Beaumetz's 
paper  was  read  before  the  Soci6te  Mfedicale 
des  Hopitaux,  and  several  other  cases 
were  brought  forward  by  members  show- 
ing a  similar  arrest  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion."—H.] 
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CHROITIC  HYDROCEPHALUS. 


By  J.  Spence  Ramskill,  M.D. 


This  disease  is  a  real  dropsy  occarring 
within  the  cranial  cavity.  The  fluid  may 
be  collected  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid  or 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  beneath  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  The  affection  may 
be  congenital  or  acquired.    When  con- 

fenital,  it  is  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
ue  to  an  arrest  of  development  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  although  even  in  such  cases 
the  dropsy  has  been  regarded  by  Roki- 
tanksy  and  Vrolik,  whose  opinion  is 
quoted  and  endorsed  by  Dr.  West,'  as  not 
a  mere  passive  dropsy,  but  as  the  result  of 
a  slow  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  arach- 
noid, especially  of  that  lining  the  ventri- 
cles, which  may  have  existed  during  life. 
Sucn  inflammation  may  also  attack  the 
child  after  its  birth,  and  "each  year," 
says  Dr.  West,  "leads  me  to  estimate 
more  highly  the  share  of  inflammation  of 
the  lining  of  the  ventricles  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus.  Acquired 
hydrocephalus  begins  to  show  itself  about 
the  period  of  the  first  dentition."  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Dr.  West  (p.  124),  out  of  54 
cases,  18  of  which  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, some  indications  of  the  disease 
were  obtained  in  50  before  the  child  was  six 
months  old  ;  in  14  the  symptoms  existed 
from  birth,  and  in  21  more  they  appeared 
before  the  completion  of  the  third  month. 
In  some  rare  cases,  the  disease  attacks 
children  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old, 
who  until  then  had  seemed  to  be  free  from 
all  cerebral  complaint.  In  some  ex- 
tremely rare  cases,  this  affection  has  been 
known  to  attack  persons  of  advanced  life. 
Sir  Thos.  Watson*  cites  several  instances 
of  the  kind,  one  of  which  occurred  under 
his  own  observation.  A  young  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  his  acquaintance  had 
one  or  two  attacks  of  rather  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness,  while  engaged  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  by  degrees  he  became 
dull,  stupid,  forgetful,  and  at  length  insen- 
sible.   In  this  condition  he  died.    A  lanre 


three  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  disease.' 

Golis  also  mentions  three  instances  in 
which  this  affection  began  in  advanced 
life:  two  of  the  patients  were  about 
seventy  years  of  age  ;  the  third,  who  was 
a  physician  at  Vienna,  likewise  died  in 
the  decline  of  life,  having  suffered  under 
the  disorder  for  ten  years.  When  hydro- 
cephalus shows  itself  some  time  after  the 
birth,  it  is  generally  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  a  tumor  (cancer,  tubercles,  or 
cysts).  The  dropsy  in  such  cases  is  pro- 
duced, as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wnytt 
long  a^o,  by  the  same  mechanism  as 
ascites  in  cases  of  schirrus  of  the  liver,  of 
the  spleen,  or  of  the  pancreas.  Any  de- 
posit compressing  the  veins  of  Galen, 
which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  is  sure  to  lead  to  ac- 
cumulation of  serosity  within  those  ven- 
tricles. 

Dropsical  eflbsion  within  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a 
former  hemorrhage  into  that  cavity,  as 

Eointed  out  by  I^gendre,  and  supported 
y  Billiet  and  Barthez.  In  some  very 
rare  cases.  Chronic  Hydrocephalus  seems 
to  be  a  result  of  the  acute  disease.  Two 
cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  by  Billiet, 
one  in  his  work  on  "Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," p.  162,  and  the  other  in  the  "  Ar^ 
chives  ^ndrales  de  Mddecine,"  for  Dec 
1847.  Dr.  West  also  relates  a  case  in 
which  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
processes  seems  to  have  been  an  injury  to 
the  head ;  the  child,  when  five  months 
old,  having  Mien  out  of  the  arms  of  the 
person  who  was  nursing  her,  and  on  the 
same  day  she  had  a  fit,  and  remained 
stupid  and  senseless  for  hours. 

Anatomical  Charctcters. — 1.  Ventrieidar 
Hydrocephalus.  —  The  quantity  of  fluid 
varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  few  jmunds. 
In  a  case  mentioned  by  Trousseau,'  the 
head  measured  a  mitre  (39*3  inches!  in 
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cumulation  of  fluid,  the  ventricular  cavi- 
ties are  considerablv  enlarged,  the  open- 
ings through  which  they  communicate 
with  one  another  are  considerably  dilated, 
although  in  some  instances,  from  the  pour- 
ing out  of  lymph,  these  apertures  may 
get  closed,  and  the  fluid  may  therefore 
accumulate  in  one  part  more  than  an- 
other, producing  an  unsymmetrical  en- 
largement of  the  head.  Thus,  Vrolik' 
has  related  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
died  fh>m  Chronic  Hydrocephalus  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  in  whom  a  false  mem- 
brane had  occluded  the  foramen  of  Munro 
through  which  the  two  lateral  ventricles 
communicate. 

The  walls  of  the  dilated  ventricles  may 
be  of  normal  consistence,  or  even  of 
greater  consistence  than  normal.  Billict 
and  Barthez  state  that  they  have;  been 
able,  in  some  cases,  to  dissect  the  con- 
densed mass  into  several  layers.  In  other 
cases  the  walls  felt  softer,  and  oedematous 
for  some  little  distance.  The  brain  mass 
above  the  ventricles  becomes  thinned  and 
unfolds  itself.  The  convolutions  are  flat- 
tened out,  and  the  sulci  between  them 
disappear.  The  cerebral  substance  looks 
I>ale  and  anaemic.  In  some  cases  it  hap-  ' 
pens  that  the  commissures  of  the  bram 
yield,  and  that  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  which  it  contains,  escapes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  This  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  well-known 
case  of  Cardinal,  whose  skull  contained 
seven  or  eight  pints  of  fluid,  while  "  the 
brain  lay  at  its  oase  with  its  hemispheres 
opened  outwards  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book.'"  When  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
has  resulted  from  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
tricles, that  membrane  is  found  thickened 
and  rough,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  granu- 
lar condition. 

2.  Intra -araehrurid  Bydrocephalus, — 
"When  the  result  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
arachnoid  sac,  the  fluid  is  found  more  or 
less  yellowish  in  color,  and  may  be  even 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  thin,  serous 
blood.  When  it  has  been  poured  out  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum  in  the  skull  due  to  de- 
fective development  of  the  brain,  it  is 
perfectly  limpid  and  clear.  The  sinuses  of 
the  dura  mater  in  this,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing form  of  hydrocephalus,  are  either 
empty,  or  are  found  to  contain  bloody  both 
h'quid    and   coagulated.      The    fluid   of  | 


Condition  of  the  Bones  in  Chronic  Hydro- 
cephalus.— They  are  generally  found  to  be 
considerably  thinned,  and  transparent ; 
if  the  imion  of  the  sutures  has  been  com- 

Eleted,  the  bones  are  found  to  be  less 
rmly  united  than  usual,  with  less  dove- 
tailing ;  and  there  are  numerous  ossa  tri- 
quetra  found  in  the  lines  of  the  sutittes. 
In  some  cases,  the  bones  have  been  found 
of  normal  thickness,  and  in  rarer  ones 
they  have  been  of  greater  thickness  than 
normal  (Billiet  and  Barthez),  hard,  com- 
pact, and  resisting. 

Symptoms. — When  the  disease  is  con- 
genital, signs  of  cerebral  disturbance 
manifest  themselves  very  soon  after  birth. 
There  may  be  either  strabismus  and  roll- 
ing of  the  eyes  alone,  soon  followed  by 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  head,  or  con- 
vulsions recurring  pretty  frequently  may 
set  in. 

According  to  Dr.  West,'  "  enlargement 
of  the  head  is  by  no  means  invariably  the 
first  indication  of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. 
In  twelve  out  of  forty-five  cases,  fits,  re- 
turning frequently,  had  existed  for  some 
weeks  before  the  dead  was  observed  to 
increase  in  size ;  in  six,  the  enlargement 
of  the  head  succeeded  to  an  attack  re- 
sembling acute  hydrocephalus ;  and  in 
four  other  instances  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  some  well-marked  indication  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  In  the  remaining 
twenty-three  cases  no  distinct  cerebral 
symptoms  preceded  the  enlargement  of 
tne  head. "  Failure  of  nutrition  is  almost 
invariably  present,  although  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  assert  that  "  the  nutritive  func- 
tions are  as  a  rule  well  performed  in  hy- 
drocephalic children,  unless  they  be  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  tubercular  cachexia,  or 
chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  Except  such 
cases,  the  children  are  plump  and  well 
nourished,  and  even  have  sometimes  an 
abundance  of  fat  which  is  certainly  mor- 
bid. "•  The  cases,  however,  in  which  nu- 
trition is  unafiected,  form  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  The  child  sucks  well,  vora- 
ciously even,  and  yet  does  not  grow :  he 
may  even  waste.  His  bowels  are  gene- 
rally constipated,  and  his  motions  are  un- 
healthy. The  gradually  increasing  head 
soon  attracts  notice,  and  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy and  aspect  of  a  hydrocephalic 
child  soon  develop  themselves.  The  fon- 
tanelles  enlarge,  and  the  anterior  one  is 
seen  often  to  pulsate,  and  grow  tense  and 
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hidden  under  the  lower  eyelid,  so  that  the 
cornea  cannot  be  seen  until  this  is  de- 
pressed. The  parietal  bones  being  pushed 
outwards  and  their  edges  being  last  to 
ossify,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  sagittal  suture,  whilst  the  occiput  is 
driven  downwards  and  backwards,  in 
some  cases  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  al- 
most horizontal.  On  applying  the  hand 
over  the  opened  sutures  and  fontanelles,  a 
distinct  sensation  of  fluctuation  is  percep- 
tible. The  hair  grows  very  scantily  on 
the  head,  on  which  very  large  distended 
veins  are  seen  to  ramify.  The  face  is 
small,  and  contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
large  size  of  the  head;  and  looks  triangu- 
lar, with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  at  Qie 
chin.  The  child's  expression  is  dull  and 
stupid,  and  he  has  a  very  aged  look ;  he 
cannot  sit  up,  or  hold  up  his  head,  but 
Ucs  down  constantly.  Ab  the  fluid  con- 
tinues to  accumulate,  and  the  disease  pro- 
curesses, the  sight  becomes  impaired,  and 
IS  completely  lost  after  a  time  ;  the  eyes 
are  bright  and  shining,  but  restless  and 
oscillating.  Hearing  is  as  a  rule  pre- 
served much  longer,  but  is  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  disease.  Paralysis  often  sets 
in  ;  contractions  and  rigidity  of  the  Umbs 
and  trunk  are  not  very  rare,  according  to 
Billiet  and  Barthez.  particularly  in  very 
young  children  (p.  160).  Occasional  at- 
tiicks  of  laryngismus  stridulus  are  not  in- 
frequent, and  they  may  even  come  on  be- 
fore there  is  much  enlargement  of  the 
head  (AVest).  That  form  of  Chronic  Hy- 
drocephalus which  results  from  the  trans- 
formation of  a  cyst,  the  result  of  hemor- 
rhage into  the  arachnoid  sac,  may  be 
recognized,  according  to  Legendre,  "by 
its  being  never  congenital ;  hy  generally 
beginning  about  the  tenth  month,  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  time  when  the  teeth 
begin  to  appear.  The  head,  indeed,  en- 
larges gradually,  but  does  not  acquire  so 
large  a  size  as  in  internal  hydrocephalus ; 
while,  lastly,  it  is  always  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions, or  by  some  other  form  of  active 
cerebral  disturbance,  which  marks  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.'" 
At  best,  however,  the  diagnosis  can  be 
but  hypothetical.  When  hydrocephalus 
becomes  developed  after  the  sutures  are 
united,  the  bones,  bein^  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, become  thin,  and  in  some  cases  the 
sutures  have  been  known  to  give  way. 
Such  cases  are  spoken  of  by  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  who  also  quote  from  the  London  j 
Medical  Journal  (for  1790,  p.  50)  the  case  | 
of  a  child  who  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  i 
and  eleven  mpnths  before  his  death,  be- 
came affected  with  chronic  cerebral  symp-  ! 
toms.  Nine  months  and  a  lialf  after  the  ! 
first  manifestation  of  the  disease,  the  su-  ' 
tures  of  the  cranial  bones,  chiefly  the  I 
. ■ I 

I   Legendre,  Recherches  Anatomo-patholo- 
giqncs,  p.  135. 


coronal,  began  to  open.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  the  distance  between  the  edges 
of  the  coronal  suture  measured  half  an 
inch,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  lambdoidal 
joins  the  sagittal  suture  there  was  a 
marked  opening,  6o  that  the  occipital  bone 
was  completely  free.'  As  a  rule,  however, 
when  hydrocephalus  begins  after  the  su- 
tures are  united,  the  head  does  not  cnlarse 
considerably,  although  it  may  do  so  m 
some  rare  instances,  as  in  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Billiet  and  Barthez  (p.  165),  of 
a  child  nine  years  old,  who  from  the  a^ 
of  eight  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  hydro- 
cephalus, and  whose  head  became  enor- 
mously enlarged  in  spite  of  the  ossification 
of  the  fontanelles.  The  size  of  the  head 
in  Chronic  Hydrocephalus  varies  consid- 
erably ;  it  has  been  known  to  measure 
two  and  even  three  feet  in  circumference. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Paris  there  is  a  hydrocephalic  skull 
which  measures  39  inches  round.  The 
shape  of  the  head  is  generally  globular 
and  flat  at  the  top,  but  m  some  rare  ca^es 
it  is  conical,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf. 

The  termination  of  the  complaint  is 
generally  in  death,  which  occurs  either 
!rom  some  intercurrent  aflection,  hydro- 
cephalic children  being  always  weakly  and 
unable  to  resist  disease,  or  from  an  attack 
of  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  from  convul- 
sions due  to  passing  congestion  of  the 
meninges,  or  la.stly  from  gradual  exbaos- 
tion,  from  positive  asthenia.  The  disease 
extends  at  least  one  or  two  years,  but  it 
may  last  from  four  to  ten  years.  Cases 
have  even  been  recorded  of  individuals 
living  to  an  advanced  age  who  had  been 
hydrocephalic  from  infancy.  Thus  Dr. 
Bright's  patient,  Thomas  Cardinal,  lived 
to  nearly  thirty.  Franck,  cited  by  Trous- 
seau,' speaks  of  two  individuals,  the  one 
aged  seventy-two,  and  the  other  seventy- 
eight,  who  had  been  hydrocephalic  from 
infancy.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no 
cure  of  the  complaint,  but  merely  an  ar- 
rest of  its  progress.  Fluid  may  be  no 
longer  poured  out,  but  that  wmch  has 
been  already  effused  is  not  absorbed.  The 
sutures  and  fontanelles  ossify  and  close, 
and  a  good  many  ossa  wormiana  are  then 
found  along  the  lines  of  union ;  these  are 
like  nuclei  for  the  formation  of  bony 
matter.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
said  that  a  real  cure  takes  place ;  tliat 
there  is  increased  activity  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  brain,  producing  hypertrophy  of 
that  organ,  the  fluid  being  absorbed  and 
new  matter  deposited  in  its  stead  (Otto).* 

'  Sir  ThoB.  Watson  (p.  464,  5th  edit.)  also 
cites  two  similar  cases,  one  from  Dr.  Baillie— 
the  patient  was  a  boy,  seven  years  old ;  isd 
the  other  from  Dr.  Yeats'  work  on  Hydrooe- 
phalns — a  hoy  nine  years  old. 

•  Clinique  Mfidioale,  p.  247. 

*  In  Rokitansky's  Pathologische  Anatomic, 
Ist  edit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  749-7(»9. 
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Such  cases,  however,  must  be  quite  excep- 
tional, and  the  rule  is  that  the  fluid  is 
nnabsorbed  and  remains  in  the  cranial 
cavities.  The  patient's  intellect  and 
senses  are  not  perfect  it  is  true,  but  are 
still  sufiScient  to  enable  him  to  perform 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  although  he  is 
apt  to  be  fretful  and  irritable,  and  some- 
what childish  in  his  ways. 

DiAGKOSis.— Ist.  Congenital  hydroce- 
phalus has  to  be  diagnosed  from  encepha- 
loeele  and  perforating  fungus  of  the  dura 
mater.  In  encephalocele  the  feel  of  the 
swelling  is  doughy  and  elastic,  not  fluctu- 
ating ;  it  is  local  and  not  general,  and  it 
is  not  transparent.  In  cases  of  fungus  of 
dura  mater,  which  has  perforated  the  cra- 
nium at  birth,  the  general  size  of  the  head 
is  not  affected,  the  perforated  spot  can  be 
easily  detected,  and  it  is  over  the  central 
parts,  not  near  the  sutures  or  fontanelles; 
the  mass  feels  doughy,  elastic,  quasi- 
erectile,  and  when  it  is  compressed,  symp- 
toms of  irritation  are  produced.  Acquired 
hydrocephalus  has  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  merely  excessive  development  of 
the  head  apart  from  any  disease.  The 
absence  of  all  cerebral  symptoms  is  sufiS- 
cient in  such  cases  to  establish  the  diag- 
nosis. Sometimes  hydrocephalus  may  be 
suspected  where  none  exists,  because  of 
the  disproportion  between  a  small,  emaci- 
ated, triangular  face  and  largely  developed 
skull.  Billiet  and  Barthez  candidly  con- 
fess to  an  error  of  this  kind.  2d.  From 
abnormal  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  which  sometimes  obtains  in  rickets. 
In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made 
by  a  careful  inspection  and  palpation  of 
the  bones  of  the  head.  The  development 
of  the  skull  is  not  uniform ;  it  seems  as  if 
flat  bump>s  had  been  superadded  to  the 
centre  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones, 
and  we  can  detect  with  the  finger  the  ex- 
act spot  where  the  bone  begins  to  thicken. ' 
The  swelling  of  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bones  of  the  limbs,  which  is  characteristic 
of  rickets,  will  at  once  awaken  suspicion, 
for  rickets  and  hydrocephalus  do  some- 
times coexist.  3d.  From  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
affection,  in  which  the  head  enlarges  with- 
out exhibiting  any  symptoms  at  first ;  and 
when  these  show  themselves  after  a  time, 
they  run  an  acute  course  which  soon  ter- 
minates in  death. 

Treatment  should  bo  persisted  in  for 
a  long  time,  without  the  adoption  of  any 
violent  measures.  The  pLan  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Golis,  of  Vienna, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  best.  lie  advises 
the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a  scruple  or 
two  of  mercurial  ointment,  mixed  with 
ointment  of  juniper  berries,  to  be  rubbed 

I  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 


on  the  scalp  twice  a  day.  The  child 
should  wear  a  woollen  cap,  to  prevent  the 
nsk  of  the  perrairation  b«ing  checked  by 
the  cold  air.  From  a  quarter  to  half  a 
grain  of  calomel  should  be  administered 
twice  a  day ;  if  it  purges  too  much,  the 
inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  must  be 
alone  employed.  This  treatment  is  to  be 
persevered  in  for  thirty  or  forty  days, 
when,  if  there  he  some  improvement,  the 
remedies  may  be  gradually  diminished; 
but  the  cap  is  to  be  worn  after  the  inunc- 
tion has  been  discontinued.  If  there  bo 
no  marked  improvement  after  six  or  eight 
weeks,  some  diuretic,  acetate  of  potash  or 
squills,  for  example,  may  be  added ;  and 
a  couple  of  issues  may  be  inserted  in  the 
occiput.  Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
these.  Whenever  there  is  heat  of  head, 
and  the  child  grows  fretful,  restless,  and 
irritable,  a  couple  of  leeches  behind  the 
ears  will  be  found  of  service.  GoUs 
affirms  that  under  this  plan  of  treatment 
he  has  known  the  circumference  of  the 
bead  decrease  by  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch, 
in  a  period  of  six  weeks  to  tliree  months. 
He  thinks  that  convalescence,  when  once 
begun,  may  be  accelerated  by  small  doses 
of  quinine.  Dr.  Gower's  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  said  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  many  cases,  consisted  in  giving  ten 
grains  of  crude  mercury  mixed  by  rubbing 
with  about  a  scruple  of  manna  and  five 
grains  of  tresh  squills.  This  was  one 
dose,  and  it  was  to  be  repeated  every 
eight  hoiuB.  The  medicine  induced  great 
prostration  of  strength,  loss  of  flesh,  and 
profuse  action  of  the  kidneys,  without 
ptyalism. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus  has  been  treated 
by  two  mechanical  means ;  by  bandaging 
and  tapping.  Bandaging,  which  has 
been  particularly  advocated  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, of  Bath, '  seems  to  be  chiefly  useful 
in  pale  flabby  children,  whose  bones  are 
loose  and  jdelding :  strips  of  plaster,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  are  made 
to  encase  the  head  ;  they  are  to  be  applied 
circularly,  transversely,  and  diagonally. 
Trousseau,  who  was  at  one  time  an  advo- 
cate of  this  plan,  has  given  directions  for 
5roperly  carrying  it  out  in  the  Journal  de 
ledecine  for  April  1843.  But  this  emi- 
nent practitioner  had  good  reasons  for 
changing  his  views,  and  did  not  latterly 
advocate  this  plan.  In  his  Cliniqiie  Midi- 
cale,  second  edit.  p.  250,  he  says  that  he  ' 
has  given  it  up  completely,  since  a  child 
aged  five  months,  whom  he  treated  in  that 
way,  died  suddenly  on  the  fluid  making 
its  way  through  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the 
nasal  fossse. 

The  second  mechanical  mode  of  treat- 
ment, namely,  by  tapping  the  skull,  and 

'   Cmps  of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus,  &c.,  by 
T.  H.  Barnard.    London,  1839. 
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letting  out  the  fluid  accumulated  in  its 
interior,  has  been  opposed  by  such  men  as 
Golis,  Iliuhter,  and  Dupuytren.  Dr. 
Conquest  has  been  the  greatest  advocate 
of  tlie  operation  in  this  country,  and  a 

5aper  on  tlie  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
ledical  Oazctte  for  March,  1838.  Sir 
Tho8.  Watson  gives  the  sanction  of  high 
autliority  to  the  procedure ;  and  although 
Dr.  West  speaks  rather  doubtfully  on  the 
subject,  yet  he  does  not  regard  the  operar 
tion  as  unjustifiable  in  some  cases ;  when, 
for  instance,  there  is  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving  that  the  hydrocephalus  is  external, 
or  where  the  enlargement  of  the  bead  has 
not  been  attended  oy  indications  of  active 
cerebral  disease.  The  operation  itself 
does  not  seem  to  be  attended  with  any 
very  great  immediate  risk  of  life.  If  per- 
formed carefully.  The  best  spot  for 
puncturing  the  skull  is  about  an  mch,  or 
an  inch  and  a  half,  from  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle,  near  the  edge  of  the  coronal  su- 
ture, taking  care  to  avoid  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  and  some  of  the  large  veins  which 
empty  themselves  into  it.  The  trocar 
should  be  a  small  one,  and  it  should  be 
introduced  perpendicularly.  The  fluid 
should  be  let  out  very  slowly,  a  few  ounces 
at  a  time,  and  the  skull  supported  by 
bandages,  both  at  the  time  and  subse- 
quently. If  the  child  turns  pale  and 
faints,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  or  of 
brandy,  will  be  found  useful.  If  any  in- 
flammatory action  should  be  set  up  a  day 
or  two  after  the  tapping,  cold  lotions  to 
the  head  and  leeches  oehmd  the  ears,  and 
small  doses  of  mercury,  will  be  required. 
The  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium 
internally,  and  of  iodine  lotions  to  the 
scalp,  has  been  advocated  by  Trousseau ; 
and,  when  more  active  measures  may  not 
appear  justifiable,  some  hope  in  the  way 


of  arrest  of  the  further  prtm^ss  of  the  ^ 
ease  may  be  entertaineci  from  the  use  of 
these  remedies.  In  addition  to  them  I 
have  found  great  assistance  from  the  use 
of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  ood-liver  oil 
given  in  small  doses,  and  bone-eartb. 
The  dose  of  cod-liver  oil  should  be  limited 
to  a  teaspoonful,  the  object  being  not  to 
increase,  but  to  improve  nutrition.  The 
iodide  of  iron  is  usually  very  well  borne 
by  hydrocephalic  children,  unless  there  be 
a  tendency  to  congestion,  or  to  inflamma- 
tory action.  Amongst  the  children  of  tlie 
poor  the  combination  of  the  oil  and  the 
syrup  of  iodide  almost  always  gives  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Bone-earth 
mixed  with  fine  sugar,  administer^  with 
every  meal,  sprinkled  on  the  sur&ce  of 
milk,  or  of  other  food,  has  appeared  to  me 
to  possess  a  tonic  action  beyond  that  pos- 
sessed by  any  chemical  compound  of  the 
phosphates.  It  has  an  increased  value  in 
cases  associated  with  rickets  or  imperfect 
nutrition  of  the  bones ;  and  a  diet,  of 
which  lentil  flour  forms  part,  has  appeared 
to  me  highly  advantageous.  Good  food, 
given  in  limited  quantities,  and  at  small 
mtervals,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
object  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  When 
the  patient  appears  faint  and  languid, 
beef-tea  will  prove  a  better  and  more  per- 
manent stimulant  than  wine  or  ammonia. 
The  usual  hygienic  measures  should  be 
adopted, — warm  clothing  for  the  extremi- 
ties, the  head  being  kept  cooL  Bathing 
with  sea-water  is  useful^  taking  care  that 
the  limbs  are  rubbed  to  produce  warmth 
and  redness  of  the  surfece  after  the  bath. 
The  patient  should,  if  possible,  spend  the 
summer  months  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in 
some  elevated  district,  and  be  should  al- 
most live  in  the  open  air. 


MENTCTGEAL  HEMOREHAGB. 

Bt  J.  Spencs  Ramskill,  M.D. 


The  term  Meningeal  HemorrhaM  is 
used  to  denote  extravasation  of  blood 
either  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid, 
or  beneath  this  serous  membrane,  and 
into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.    Hem- 
orrhage occurring  between  the  dura  mater  i 
and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  is  extra-  . 
meningeal ;  and  as  it  is  usually  the  result  | 
of  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  head,  in  which  j 
case  it  often  takes  place  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  injury,  by  conlre<oupf  | 


it  comes  within  the  province  of  the  tm- 
geon  and  not  of  the  phjrsician. 

In  his  valuable  work  on  diseases  of  the 
brain,  Abercrombie,  at  p.  SS8,  relates  a 
most  curious  instance  of  "  extravasation 
in  a  cyst,  formed  by  separation  of  the 
laminse  of  the  dura  mater,  from  rupton 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery."  The 
patient,  a  man  aged  forty-eight,  about 
the  12th  of  November,  1814,  was  as8i«^ 
ing  a  neighbor  to  carry  a  heavy  load  up  a 
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bigh  stair,  when  be  felt  a  sudden  attack 
of  headache.  He  was  fh)m  that  time 
tronbled  with  headache  and  giddiness, 
increased  bv  stooping;  and  after  these 
smptoms  had  continued  rather  more 
than  a  fortnight,  he  became  sensible  of 
some  imperfection  of  vision.  When  seen 
by  Dr.  Grairduer,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
he  complained  of  violent  headache.  The 
poise  was  forty  in  the  minute,  and  feeble. 
The  pupils  were  at  this  time  sensible  to 
the  light,  but  after  a  few  days  became  in- 
sensible. He  sank  very  gradually  into 
coma,  without  any  remarkable  symptom, 
and  died  on  the  13th.  Inspection :  On  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  a  cyst  was  found  in 
the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal  ar- 
tery, occupying  the  region  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  parietal  and  upper  part  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  was  formed  by  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  laminee  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  contained  about  four  ounces  of  coagu- 
lated blood.  The  {>ortion  of  the  dura 
mater  forming  the  cyst  was  considerably 
thickened  and  very  vascular.  There  was 
a  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
corresponding  to  the  cyst,  and  the  ven- 
tricles contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  serous  fluid.  There  was  no  other 
morbid  appearance. 

True  Meningeal  Hemorrhage  is  an  af- 
fection which  IS  found  generally  at  the 
two  extremes  of  Ufe,  in  infancy  and  old 
^e.  It  occurs  in  new-born  infants,  after 
severe  and  protracted  labors,  and,  from 
the  discoloration  of  the  skin  attending  it, 
is  often  mistaken  for  cyanosis.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  this  malformation, 
however,  by  the  absence  of  cardiac  mur- 
mur, which  is  almost  always  present  in 
the  tetter. 

The  blood  may  be  difilised,  as  we  have 
said,  into  the  arachnoid  sac  itself,  or  un- 
der it,  and  in  the  pia  mater.  A  third 
variety  has  also  been  described,  in  which 
the  blood  is  said  to  be  efllised  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid ;  but 
recent  researches  have  made  it  more  than 
doubtful  that  the  extremely  delicate  vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  arachnoid  can  be  sepa- 
rated without  being  torn  from  the  dura 
mater;  and  Baillarger'  has  shown  that 
the  error  arose  fV-om  the  rapid  formation 
of  a  false  membrane  resembling  the  arach- 
noid, which  isolated  the  effused  blood. 
An  instance  of  this  variety,  of  traumatic 
origin,  is  related  bv  Sir  Robert  Carswell. 
A  man  fell  on  his  head,  was  stunned  for 
some  little  time,  but  afterwards  went  to 
work  as  usual.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
he  applied  to  a  hospital,  but  was  refused 
admission  because  he  bad  no  fever,  and 
he  was  suspected  of  malingering.  On 
leaving  the  hospital  he  drank  some  hot 
spiced  wine  on  ms  way  home,  became  de- 


'  Baillarger :  De  SWge  de  qnelqnes  B^mor- 
rhagies  des  Meninges :  Th^e.    Paris,  1837. 


lirious,  and  died  in  thirty-six  hours.  A 
post-mortem  examination  showed  six 
ounces  of  blood  ef}\ised  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  arachnoid,  part  of  which  was 
in  a  coagulated  and  part  in  a  fluid  state. 

Two  cases  of  the  same  form  of  hemor- 
rhage, but  of  spontaneous  origin,  are 
given  byAndral  in  his  "Clinique  M^i- 
cale,"  occiuring  in  two  men,  aged  respec- 
tively seventy  and  seventy-three.  Other 
instances  are  recorded  by  Bostan,*  Blan- 
din,  Mfinifere,'  Cruveilhier.' 

Hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  cavity. — 
This  may  be  traumatic  or  idiopathic. 
When  the  latter,  the  blood  accumulates 
in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  is 
equally  diffused  over  the  brain,  not  accu- 
mulated at  the  base.  It  is  generally  more 
fluid  anteriorly,  and  more  coagulated  pos- 
teriorly. The  arachnoid  and  dura  mater 
are  colored  by  imbibition.  After  a  time, 
the  blood  is  enveloped  in  a  pseudo-mem- 
brane, and  in  old  cases  cvsts  are  found 
with  yellowish  contents  and  smooth  walls; 
in  some  cases  the  two  layers  of  the  false 
membrane  are  found  agglutinated,  leav- 
ing no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  or  aper- 
fect  cure  occasionally  being  maae.  With 
regard  to  the  source  from  which  the  blood 
comes,  there  exists  a  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion. According  to  most  authors,  the  ex- 
travajsation  results  from  the  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel,  but  Prus'  maintains  that 
intra-arachnoid  hemorrhage  is  alwavs  the 
result  of  exhalation.  Hemorrhage  Dy  ex- 
halation is,  however,  a  pathological  phe- 
nomenon not  accepted  nowadays,  ana  for 
which  cases  of  molecular  rupture  of  blood- 
vessels used  to  be  mistaken. 

Symptoms. — In  persons  of  advanced 
age,  there  are  sometimes  certain  premon- 
itory symptoms  observed  in  the  shape  of 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  general  malaise,  dim- 
inution of  motor  power,  loss  of  speech, 
&c.  All  these  syinptoms  do  not  show 
themselves  in  the  same  case,  but  one  or 
other  of  them  is  generally  present.  Ce- 
phalalgia is  a  symptom  which  is  usually 
met  with  in  old  people  when  hemorrhage 
has  occurred. 

Some  authors  regard  the  &.\se  mem- 
branes as  being  of  inflammatory  origin, 
and  as  the  first  step  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cess—  the  hemorrhage  being  only  the 
second.'     There    may   be    such    cases, 

■  Rostan:  RecherchesBarleRamolIissemeut 
du  Cervean,  p.  396. 
«  Anatomie  Topographique.     Paris,  1834. 

*  Anatomie  Pathologique  du  Corps  humain, 
livres  vi.  viii.  jcvii. 

*  Prus :  Memoire  sur  I'Apoplexie  mfining^e 
(M6m.  de  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Mfideoine),  Paris, 
1845,  t.  xi.  p.  18. 

*  Consult  Virchow;  Die  Krankhaften  Gesch- 
wOlste,  Berlin,  1863,  p.  140;  and  Lancereaux 
in  Archives  gfinfiraleg  de  M£decine,  Paris, 
1862,  pp.  526-679,  and  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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doubtless,  in  the  adult  and  the  old,  but 
that  they  are  very  rare,  in  children  espe- 
cially, is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  symptoms. 

There  may  be  sudden  paralysis  of  mo- 
tion on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
extravasation ;  and  when  this  is  consid- 
erable in  amount,  both  sides  of  the  body 
may  be  affected,  or  paralysis  may  begin 
in  one  side  and  extend  to  tlie  other.  Sen- 
sation is  rarely  affected.  Motor  paralysis 
is  not  a  constant  symptom,  and  deviation 
of  the  tongue  and  of  one  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  strabismus,  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  adults,  whilst  they  have 
never  been  observed  in  children :  accord- 
ing to  Legendre,"  paralysis  occurs  only  in 
one  out  of  nine  cases ;  Billiet  and  Barthez 
say,  in  one  out  of  seventeen.* 

Contractions,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and 
convulsions  are,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
always  present.  There  is  at  tirst  somno- 
lence, wnich  giadually  merges  into  coma; 
and  this,  when  once  established,  persists, 
as  a  rule,  unto  the  end.  About  the  third 
or  fourth  dav  of  the  attack,  there  is  in- 
tense fever  lighted  im,  accompanied  by 
the  other  symptoms  of  meningitis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly 
irregular ;  death  may  take  place  early  or 
not  until  the  end  of  a  month.  The  prog- 
nosis is  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  accoi^ding 
to  Legendre  serous  cysts  may  be  formed, 
which  give  rise  to  a  form  of  chronic  hy- 
drocephalus. Hemorrhage  may  also  oc- 
cur beneath  the  arachnoid,  between  it 
and  the  pia  mater.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
take  place  suddenly;  in  others,  it  may  be 
preceded  by  some  headache,  drowsiness, 
redness  and  heat  of  the  scalp  and  fore- 
head. When  the  extravasation  has  taken 
place  there  is  generally  headache,  but  not 
very  acute,  and  having  no  fixed  seat. 
Paralysis  of  motion  is  rare,  probably  from 
the  thinness  of  the  layer  of  olood  effused. 
It  has  been  said  tliat  when  the  blood  is 
derived  from  a  ruptured  artery,  motor 
paralysis  is  more  apt  to  occur  than  when 
it  proceeds  from  a  ruptured  vein,  the  dif- 
ference being  explained  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
artery,  and  the  incidental  shock  to  the 
brain.  Sensibility  is  not  affected  as  a 
rule.  The  intellectual  faculties  are 
merely  enfeebled,  not  perverted.  After 
a  time  coma  sets  in,  which  persists  until 
death. 

On  inspection  after  death,  which  seems 
to  be  an  invariable  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  blood  is  found  in  a  liquid  state, 
showing  no  tendency  to  coagulate,  or  to 
form  pseudo-membranes.    From  the  fact 


.'  Legendre :  Mfimoire  sur  les  HfSmorrhagies 
dans  la  Cavlti  de  I'AraobnoidK  (Rechercbes 
anat.  path,  et  din.  snr  qnelques  Maladies  de 
I'Enfance).    Paris,  1846,  p.  130. 

'  Maladies  des  Enfants,  p.  257. 


that  no  old  cysts  are  ever  discovered  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  it  is 
inferred  that  sub-arachnoid  hemorrhage 
is  invariably  fatal.  In  his  memoir  on 
"  Diseases  of  the  Lateral  Sinuses,"  Ton- 
neW  has  related  instances  of  rupture  of  a 
sinus  giving  rise  to  sub-arachnoid  extrav- 
asation of  blood.  In  a  case  reported  bjr 
Dr.  MuUar,'  the  blood  came  from  the 
right  lateral  sinus,  which  was  ruptured 
at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  torcular 
Herophili :  death  occurred  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  symptoms  preceding  it  having 
been  those  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Ac- 
cording to  Aitken,  arachnoid  hemorrhage 
occurs  when  the  extravasation  bursts 
through  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  into 
the  space  between  the  membranes ;  and 
be  says  such  an  affection  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  ventricular  extravasation. 
If,  however,  the  extravasation  is  imme- 
diately arachnoid  at  first,  and  of  limited 
extent,  it  may  be  approximately  diag- 
nosed :  first,  by  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms having  partaken  of  meningeal  in- 
flammation, such  as  by  severe  pain  in  the 
head,  with  impaired  mtelligence  and  lew 
of  power  of  movement;  second,  the  attad: 
is  less  sudden  than  in  cases  of  congestion 
or  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  progressively  developed. 

The  following  are  the  combinations  of 
symptoms  which  indicate  sub-arachnoid 
hemorrhage : — 

J^r«t.— Complete  and  profound  coma 
without  paralysis,  or  with  general  paraly- 
sis slightly  developed. 

Second. — Complete  loss  of  consciousness 
without  paralysis,  but  combined  with 
rigidity  or  clonic  contraction  of  limbs. 

Third. — Paralvsis  of  hemiplegic  distri- 
bution, as  regards  the  limbs  ;  but  without 
deviation  of  the  features,  the  muscles  of 
the  face  not  being  implicated. 

Fourth. — An  apoplectic  attack  without 
anaesthesia. 

Fifth.  —  Imperfectly  developed  coma 
with  general  {Hiralysis. 

SuSh. — An  apoplectic  attack,  of  which 
the  symptoms  are  somewhat  interchange- 
able or  remittent.' 

The  Treatment  of  arachnoid  hemo^ 
rhage  must  be  guided  by  symptoms  pres- 
ent. When  there  is  perfect  coma  with 
full,  hard  pulse,  which  is  possible,  a  hot 
hewl,  flushed  face,  turgid  veins  of  the 
neck,  and  a  hot  general  state  of  surface, 
with  a  slow,  deep  respiration,  we  may 
open  a  vein  and  take  away  ten  ounces  of 
blood  with  advantage  ;  but  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  there  wiU  be  no  such 

■  Journal  hebdomadaire  de  MMecine,  Paris, 
1829,  tome  t. 

•  The  Lancet,  June,  1849. 

'  Reynolds :  Oiagn.  of  Dis.  of  Brain,  &e., 
p.  101. 
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opportunity.  If  the  tendency  be  to  death 
by  syncope,  the  pulse  small  or  feeble,  the 
surface  cold,  the  face  pale  and  head  cool, 
if  there  be  signs  of  disease  of  the  aortic 
or  mitral  valves,  of  kidney  disease,  or  a 

feneral  apptearance  of  ansemia,  we  should 
0  mischief  by  abstracting  blood.  The 
administration  of  a  turpentme  and  castor- 
oil  enema,  and  the  appUcation  of  an  ice- 
cap or  cold  lotion  to  the  shaved  scalp, 
will  generally  limit  our  power  of  treat- 
ment, until  tne  period  of  shock  has  passed 
away,  or  until  consciousness  has  returned. 
Then  the  propriety  of  applying  leeches 
must  be  measured  "by  the  degree  of  pain 
in  the  head,  and  of  heat  of  the  scalp.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  even  this  will  be 
found  unnecessary.  Free  purgation  will 
always  be  advisable,  and  the  continued 
application  of  cold  to  the  head.  After  a 
time,  if  the  j^tient  survives,  the  continued 
administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
promises  the  most  hope  of  gooid.  With 
respect  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  most  eminent  au- 
thority in  Paris,  Professor  Trousseau, 
never  saw  any  reason  to  order  it.  He 
denied  the  slightest  advantage  to  be 
gained' by  it,  either  in  arachnoid  or  in 
any  other  cerebral  hemorrhage. 


ADVENTITIOUS  PRODUCTS  IN" 
THE  MENINGES. 

Under  the  heading  of  Syphilitic  Menin- 
gitis the  presence  in  the  dura  mater  of 
Bo-called  gummata  has  been  adverted  to. 
Calcareous  deposits  are  also  found  some- 
times in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater ; 
in  some  cases  the  falx  cerebri  has  been 
found  completely  ossified. 

H^MATOUA  OF  THE  DtTBA  HATER  is 

hardly  recognizable  during  life.  The 
symptoms,  according  to  Aitken,  extend 
over  several  months,  and  consist  in  gen- 
eral weakening  of  memory  and  of  intel- 
ligence, the  occurrence  of  giddiness,  and 
local  pain  in  the  head.  A  chronic  form 
of  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater  is  set  up.  At  a  later  period  an 
{^ravation  of  all  the  symptoms  occurs, 
with  transitory  losses  of  consciousness. 
Somnolence  and  apathy  prevail,  and  gen- 
erally one-sided  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 
ties, which  may  soon  disappear ;  eventu- 
ally the  case  terminates  with  symptoms 
of  apoplexy.  On  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, sanguineous  and  flattened  masses, 
composed  of  fine  layers  of  flbrine,  spread 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  dura 
mater,  are  discovered,  accompanied  by 
small  extravasations  which  are  converted 
into  pigment.  By  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess, numerous  layers  come  to  be  deposited 
one  on  the  other.  Numerous  and  larger 
bloodvessels  form  in  these  layers ;  and 


from  these  vessels  renewal  of  the  hemor- 
rhage occurs  (Virchow,  Weber).  The 
lesion  is  sometimes  described  as  due  to 
intra-meningeal  apoplexy,  with  false 
membranes  on  the  dura  mater ;  but  the 
false  membranes,  which  are  the  result  of 
chronic  inflamiuation,  precede  the  apo- 
plectic phenomena.  The  hsematoma  often 
attains  considerable  size.  It  may  be  four 
to  five  inches  lon^,  by  two  and  a  half 
broad,  and  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  is  generally  of  a  flat- 
tened circular  form,  with  a  central  eleva- 
tion. The  long  diameter  is  parallel  to 
the  falciform  process.  The  tumor  gener- 
ally occurs  on  one  side  only,  or  if  bilateral, 
one  is  more  developed  than  the  other. 
The  afiection  occurs  only  in  the  adult, 
and  usually  after  the  age  of  fifty.  It  has 
been  clearlv  made  out  that  the  hemor- 
rhage wbicn  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  the  hsematoma  takes  place  between 
the  layers  of  false  membrane,  and  be- 
comes encysted  there.  Treatment  must 
))e  tentative.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  our 
chief  remedy.  Any  symptoms  which  in- 
dicate a  recurrence  of'the  chronic  inflam- 
mation must  be  met  by  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  forehead,  by  purgatives  and 
revulsives.  If  we  can  succeed  in  pre- 
venting the  recurring  attacks,  there  is 
feir  ground  for  believing  the  newly-formed 
membranes  may  undergo  a  retrograde 
change  and  finally  disappear. 

Tumors  have  not  been  unfl-equently 
found  springing  from  the  dura  mater, 
varying  as  to  their  character  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  contents.  They  are  some- 
times fatty  and  encysted,  ana  have  been 
known  to  contain  hair ;  and  Morgagni  (in 
Epist.  Anat.  xx.]  siieaks  of  an  adipose 
tumor  with  hair  in  the  substance  of  the 
tentorium.  But  sometimes  also  the  tumor 
is  of  cancerous  nature,  constituting  what 
has  been  termed  "fungus  of  the  dura 
mater."  The  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
Louis,  has  written  a  most  important  series 
of  essays  on  the  subject,  published  in 
"  M^m.'de  I'Acaderaie  de  Chirurgfe,"  vol. 
v.  p.  1,  Paris,  1774.  The  cancer  may  be 
of  the  encepmhid  or  of  the  scirrhous  va- 
riety :  the  former  is  the  more  frequent  of 
the  two,  and  indeed,  when  tumor  has 
made  its  way  outwards  by  perforating  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  it  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  hernia  cerebri.  The  tumor  may 
spring  from  the  outer  or  the  inner  lamina 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  tumors  co-originating  on 
both  surfaces  of  the  dura  mater,  as  in 
cases  reported  by  Chelius  and  by  Dr. 
Bright.  When  they  spring  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  inwards  and  depress  tfye 
surface  of  the  brain.  But  in  compara- 
tively rare  cases  they  press  on  the  skull, 
cause  absorption  of  its  substance,  and 
protrude  externally.     In  one  case,  de- 
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scribed  by  Cruveilhier,  protrusion  had  ac- 
tually occurred ;  ia  another,  perforation 
wa*  in  progress.  In  connection  with  the 
dura  mater  are  sometimes  also  found  fi- 
brmis  tumors,  which,  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination, are  seen  to  possess  the  same 
curvilinear  stromal  arrangement  as  the 
common  uterine  fibrous  tumor. 

The  bony  plates  found  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  dura  mater  have  by  some  been  re- 
garded as  growth  belonging  to  the  arach- 
noid, but  that  they  are  not  so  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  both  by  the  position  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  by  the  property 
of  periosteal  tissues,  to  which  class  the 
dura  mater  undoubtedly  belongs,  to  gene- 
rate bone. 

In  connection  with  the  choroid  plexus 
(that  intra-ventricular  appendix  of  the 

Eia  mater)  the  adventitious  products  found 
ave  been  indurated  yellow  bodies,  the 
remains  of  former  hemorrhagic  eifusions, 
and  more  frequently  round  or  oval  bodies 
of  a  yellowish  tinge,  apiKirently  formed  of 
concentric  laminee,  which  only  become 
more  apparent  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid.  They  are  generally  microscopic, 
but  sometimes  accumulate  into  masses  of 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  nut.  They  have 
been  called  by  Virchow  corpora  amylacea, 
and  by  Dr.  H.  Jones  concCTitWc  corpuscles. 
Small  cysts  are  also  pretty  frequently 
found  on  the  choroid  plexus,  which  have 
by  some  been  erroneously  spoken  of  as 
hydatids,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  those  parasitic  forma- 


tions. They  rather  seem  to  be  due  to  a 
condensation  of  the  epithelial  covering  of 
the  plexus,  and  an  acciunulation  of  nuid 
beneath  it,  limited  by  an  efiiision  of  plas- 
tic matter. 


CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS 
OF  THE  MENINGES. 

The  dura  mater  is  the  one  generally 
affected,  and  such  cases  are  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence.  Sometimes  the  felciform 
process  is  entirely  or  partially  deficient, 
as  is  also  the  tentorium. 

The  falx  is,  of  course,  absent  when  the 
cerebrum  is  undivided  ;  or  if  the  cerebrum 
be  single  in  front  and  divided  behind,  the 
falciform  process  begins  to  appear  where 
the  division  is,  namely,  at  the  coronal  su- 
ture. In  monsters,  in  which  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  deficient,  the 
tentorium  is  also  deficient.  In  a  girL 
seventeen  years  old,  who  was  idiotic  and 
motionless  from  birth,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  tentorium  was  deficient.'  The  Re- 
ports of  the  Pathological  Society,  1847 
and  1848,  p.  178,  contain  the  account  of  a 
very  rare  defect  of  the  falx  cerebri  exhib- 
itedi  by  Mr.  Shaw.  Dr.  Bright  also  gives 
a  similar  case,  in  which  no  trace  of  the 
process  was  visible  anterior  to  the  tento- 
rium, and  it  was  assumed  that  the  defect, 
which  occurred  in  a  lady  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  had  existed  from  birth. 


CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN.* 

Bt  J.  RussBU-  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
H.  Chaelton  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Uni>eb  this  name  there  are  to  be  in- 
cluded several  forms  of  disease  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  the  general 
character  of  their  symptoms.  In  one  of 
these   the   patient  is  feverish,  and  his 


viz.,  congestion.  We  cannot  but  suspect 
that  in  many  cases  there  have  been  altera- 
tions of  nutrition  which  have  escaped  our 
notice,  and  that  the  locality  and  nature 
of  sucn  alterations  have  determined  the 
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yet  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  sur- 
mises or  iuferences,  for  we  cannot  see  the 
brain  while  the  symptoms  last,  and  the 
most  characteristic  often  pass  away  before 
the  patients  die.  The  premonitory,  and 
even  the  earlier  developed  symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion  may  be  closely  similar 
in  many  cases ;  they  then  speedily  pass  into 
one  or  another  of  the  several  groups  enu- 
merated above,  and  from  the  special  cha- 
racters which  they  then  present  the  cases 
derive  their  names :  but  if  the  morbid  state 
continue,  and  advance  towards  a  fatal 
issue,  the  distinctive  features  of  these 
several  forms  pass  away  ;  convulsion,  deli- 
rium, and  febrile  action  cease ;  and  pa- 
tients, who  a  few  days  before  presented 
very  wide  symptomatic  differences,  look 
much  like  each  other,  and  die  in  a  similar 
manner.  Such  being  the  case,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  traces  of  that  which 
existed  only  a  short  time  before  death, 
and  to  fail  in  discovering  evidences  of 
those  localized  changes  which  must  have 
determined  the  character  of  the  previous 
symptoms. 

It  will  be  convenient  therefore  to  de- 
scribe first  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion,  viz.,  those  which  are 
or  may  be  common  to  its  several  forms ; 
then  to  detail  under  four  distinct  catego- 
ries the  developed  symptoms,  with  their 
modes  of  termination  m  recovery  ;  and 
lastly,  to  describe  again  generally  those 
which  are  final,  and  into  which  any  one 
of  the  four  varieties  may  pass  by  a  rapid 
or  a  gradual  progress. 

Symptoms. — A.  Premonitory.  —  There 
is  often  a  mixture  of  two  classes  of  symp- 
toms—those which  indicate  both  over- 
action  and  the  reverse ;  sometimes  the 
two  coexist,  at  other  times  they  alternate  ; 
in  one  case  the  former  group  is  predomi- 
nant, in  another  the  latter ;  whereas  in  a 
few  all  the  symptoms  tell  in  the  direction 
either  of  inaction  or  of  undue  excitement. 
It  is  possible  sometimes  to  foretell,  firom 
the  nature  of  these  symptoms,  the  form 
which  it  is  most  likely  that  tne  disease 
will  hereafter  assume ;  but  such  forecast 
is  uncertain  in  all  cases,  and  useful  in 
only  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  mind  is  changed  in  such  manner 
that  there  is  diminished  intellectual  power; 
thought  becomes  confused,  and  memory 
treacherous ;  the  individual  may  be  irri- 
table, "  put  out  about  little  things,"  wor- 
ried, fanciful,  peevish,  ordepressed;  sleepy. 


should  attempt  to  set  him  right.  He  is 
usually  worse  after  being  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  and  after  sleep ;  his  sleep  is 
heavy,  and  disturbed  by  dreams  and 
nightmare  ;  sometimes  there  are  transient 
delusions — one  person  is  mistaken  for  an- 
other— the  past  and  the  present  are  curi- 
ously intermixed,  and  the  conversation  is 
like  that  of  a  dream,  a  dream  which  goes 
on  while  the  patient  is  awake,  but  irom 
which  he  majr  be  awakened  still  further 
by  a  loud  voice  or  any  other  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  senses. 

The  senses  are  dull :  hearing  is  defect- 
ive, and  there  are  rumbling  °'  noises  in 
the  head  ;"  the  sight  is  dim,  and  "  black 
specks"  appear  tefore  the  eyes;  some- 
times diplopia  is  present ;  there  is  giddi- 
ness, and  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  ful- 
ness in  the  head,  with  "  stupid  headache," 
made  worse  by  lying  down.  There  is 
rarely  "pain"  in  the  head,  but,  as  the 
patients  say,  "  a  confused,  uncomfortable 
feeling."  The  limbs  feel  heavy,  and 
there  is  often  numbness  or  "pins  and 
needles"  in  the  toes  and  fingers.  These 
sensations  come  and  go,  but  between  the 
periods  of  their  recurrence  there  is  a  sense 
of  general  discomfort  which  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  for  the  patient  to  de- 
scribe. Often  it  is  tliat  of  "oppression 
about  the  breathing ;"  and  great  diflSculty 
from  this  source  is  experienced  in  walk- 
ing upstairs,  uphill,  or  even  a  little  more 
quickly  than  usual  on  level  ground.  Some- 
times "feelings  of  faintness"  are  com- 
plained of,  and  with  them  nausea  and 
mcreased  vertigo. 

The  power  of  movement  is  diminished, 
and  with  it  yet  more  notably  the  readi- 
ness of  action.  The  limbs  are  dragged 
along  sleepily,  or  sluggishly ;  the  "step 
loses  its  elasticity,  is  shorter  than  in 
health;  the  "  general  bearing"  is  changed; 
and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  alterations 
in  power  and  activity  are  observed  on  one 
side  of  the  body  more  distinctly  than  on 
the  other.  The  patient  simply  leans  for- 
ward, and  appears  weak  and  lethargic ; 
or  he  may  lean  to  one  side,  hold  one 
shoulder  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  higher 
than  the  other  when  standing,  and  when 
sitting,  Collapse,  as  it  were,  on  the  lower 
side.  Friends  of  such  patients  say,  "  He 
seems  to  go  down  on  this  side,"  and,"We 
are  afraid  that  he  will  fall  off  his  chair,  or 
oflTthe  pavement,"  but  the  physician  may 
observe  no  paralysis ;  for  the  stimulus 
given  to  voluntary  efibrt  by  his  presence 
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of  the  lips,  conjunctivse,  face,  and  scalp. 
The  head  is  hotter  than  the  cheeks,  the 
jugular  veins  are  distended,  and  the  neck 
appears  thick.  On  stooping,  sneezing,  or 
coughing,  the  veins  of  the  forehead  are 
too  full,  and  the  beat  of  the  carotids  is  too 
distinct.  The  pulse  is  slow  and  labored, 
or  quick  and  feeble ;  the  tongue  is  foul, 
the  urine  small  in  quantity,  and  often 
loaded  with  lithates ;  the  bowels  are  con- 
fined, and  the  extremities  are  cold.  The 
heart  may  be  found  dilated,  and  there 
may  be  tricuspid  regurgitation,  shown  by 
the  pulsation  of  the  jugulars,  and  systolic 
murmur  at  the  ensilorm  cartilage. 

These  premonitory  symptoms  may  exist 
for  very  variable  periods  of  time  ;  may 
appear  and  disappear ;  or  may  graduallj' 
increase  and  pass  into  one  or  another  form 
of  malady  already  hinted  at,  but  now  to 
be  described, 

B.  DeveUyped  Symptoms. — 1.  Apoplectic 
form.  —  The  attack  usually  takes  place 
during  some  muscular  exertion,  such  as 
lifting  a  heavy  weight,  blowing  the  nose, 
coughing,  sneezing,  straining  at  stool,  or 
stooping  to  pick  up  something  from  the 
floor,  sometimes  it  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  one  of  these.  But  it  rarely  occurs 
during  sleep;  patients  do  not  wake  up  and 
find  themselves  in  a  state  of  what  is  called 
"congestive  apoplexy."  They  are  more 
commonly  doing  their  ordinary  work,  or 
trying  to  do  a  little  more  than  they  are 
able  to  accomplish,  when  the  attack  is 
made.  Consciousness,  sensation,  and 
power  of  motion  seem  to  be  lost,  and  the 
patient  is  said  to  have  "  an  apoplectic 
stroke ;"  but  these  faculties  are  not  alto- 
gether lost,  or  if  they  are,  it  is  for  a  few 
moments  only,  and  the  physician  usually 
finds  the  following  conditions : — 

The  mind  is  not  in  complete  abeyance. 
There  are  indications  that  the  patient 
knows,  although  but  imperfectly,  what  is 
said  to  him ;  he  makes  some  attempt  to 
respond  to  questions,  and  to  do  what  he 
is  asked  to  do.  He  starts  at  a  loud  and 
sudden  noise,  looks  round  him,  and  gives 
signs  of  annoyance  when  he  is  disturbed. 
Ifat  the  moment  of  seizure  he  should  ap- 
pear to  be  in  profound  coma,  this  coma  is 
of  short,  almost  of  momentary  duration, 
and  soon  there  are  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness :  there  is  confusion  of  thought, 
bewilderment,  and  dulness  of  apprehen- 


occasional  voluntary  movements  may  be 
seen  in  them,  and  these  are  commonly 
more  distinct  on  the  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  There  are  slight  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  but  there  is  no  rigiditj'.  The 
features  are  usually  symmetrical,  or  if 
drawn  to  one  side  are  speedily  set  straight 
again.  There  is  no  stertor  in  the  breath- 
ing ;  the  speech  is  clumsy,  the  words  are 
clipped,  and  wrong  words  are  used ;  but 
this  is  for  a  short  time  only,  and  the 
sphincters  very  rarely  fail  in  their  action. 

The  pulse  at  the  moment  of  attack  is 
sometimes  suspended  at  the  wrist,  and 
the  breathing  is  arrested ;  but  soon  the 
pulse  is  felt  to  be  heavy  and  labored,  and 
the  respiration  becomes  tumultuous  ;  and 
again,  in  a  few  seconds,  both  pulse  and 
respiration  go  on  as  they  did  before. 
There  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  previous 
vascular  fulness  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
head;  sometimes  a  bloodshot  eye,  or  epia- 
taxis ;  not  unfrequently  vomiting,  with 
apparent  faintness  and  a  condition  of  col- 
lapse. 

The  symptoms  of  a  first  attack  usually 
abate  quickly :  they  may  last  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  for  several  hours,  but  most 
commonly  they  disappear  within  an  hour; 
and  the  patient,  altnough  languid  and 
perhaps  alarmed,  may  feel  better  than  he 
has  done  for  some  days  before.  Upon  the 
repetition  of  seizure,  however,  the  dura- 
tion of  symptoms  is  prolonged  ;  the  re- 
covery of  consciousness,  sensation,  and 
movement  is  less  complete ;  drowsiness  is 
more  marked  ;  and  if  there  be  some  mo- 
mentaiT  awakening,  it  is  momentary 
only ;  iresh  attacks  supervene,  and  each 
leaves  the  patient  lower  than  he  was  be- 
fore. 

The  apoplectic  form  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion is  most  common  in  advanced  life,  and 
has  usually  been  preceded,  and  that  to  a 
marked  degree,  by  the  "premonitory" 
symptoms  that  have  been  described. 

2.  The  convitlsive  form. — The  paroxysms 
that  occur  have  the  general  features  of 
epilepsy  (see  Part  I.) ;  but  they  differ 
from  the  attacks  of  that  disease  in  their 
general  history  and  mode  of  onset.  Con- 
gestive convulsions  may  occur  at  any  pe- 
riod of  life,  but  they  are  most  frequently 
met  with  at  the  time  of  full  maturity,  or 
when  that  stage  is  passed.  There  are  usu- 
ally the  premonitory  signs  of  congestion. 
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gome  undue  exertion ;  a  sudden  alann ; 
or  an  indigestible  meal,  rapidly  swallowed, 
may  be  the  immediate  antecedents.  The 
patient,  more  or  less  suddenly,  becomes 
confused,  then  apparently  half  uncon- 
scious, makes  some  unintelligible  sounds, 
turns  red  and  then  blue  in  the  face,  stag- 
gers for  support,  looks  round  him  wildly 
or  imploringly,  and  then  sits  down,  or 
&ll8  down,  convulsed,  and  a  paroxysm, 
epileptiform  in  character,  supervenes. 
From  this  he  recovers  partially,  exhibit- 
ing great  confusion  of  mind,  headache, 
muscular  feebleness,  and  sometimes  par- 
tial paralysis  of  one  side,  or  of  one  limb. 
The  attack  is  occasionally  followed  by 
quasi-maniacal  excitement,  lasting  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours  ;  after 
which,  the  patient  becomes  exhausted 
and  falls  into  a  heavy  sleep.  From  this 
state  he  may  recover,  or  during  sleep  a 
second  or  third  attack  of  convulsions  may 
come  on. 

"When  congestion  of  the  brain  has  as- 
sumed this  convulsive  focm,  the  patients, 
80  far  as  my  own  experience  extends, 
have  usually  been  in  middle  life,  and  have 
recovered.  But  in  other  instances,  when 
the  age  has  been  further  advanced,  the 
attacks  have  recurred  more  frequently, 
the  intervals  between  them  have  become, 
of  shorter  duration,  and  the  patients — less 
sensible  and  less  reasonable  after  every 
paroxysm — have  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  those  whose  attacks  have  been 
apoplectiform  at  their  commencement. 

3.  Delirium  may  be  the  most  marked 
symptom  of  congestion  of  the  brain  in 
certain  cases.  This  is  observed  almost 
exclusively  in  those  who  are  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  limited 
to  the  period  of  senility.  Ifmay  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  in  middle  or  even 
early  life,  and  is  then  commonlv  accom- 
mnied  by  some  change  in  blood-quality. 
The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly,  may 
be  induced  by  a  fall  or  a  fright,  but  when 
occurring  spontaneously  is  first  observed 
towards  evening.  Sometimes  the  attack 
is  preceded  by  °'  depression  of  spirits ;" 
the  patient,  after  some  hours  or  even 
days  of  undue  taciturnity,  becomes  cheer- 
ful, or  gay,  and  hilarious  ;  he  talks  loudly 
and  incoherently,  but  rarely  exhibits  any 
violence.  He  get«  out  of  bed,  wanders 
about  his  room  or  ward,  opens  drawers, 
puts  on  his  dress,  and  is  bent  upon  doing 
something  which  he  cannot  explain,  or 
which,  if  expressed  in  words,  is  unneces- 
sary, unaccustomed,  and  absurd.  He  is 
tmder  a  delusion,  of  no  fixed  character ; 
and  can  usually  be  directed  and  managed 
without  much  difficulty.  Sometimes,  and 
this  is  especially  observed  in  the  aged, 
there  may  be  hysterical  crying ;  or,  still 
more  rarely,  great  irritability  of  temper 
and  some  attempts  at  violence.  The  fet- 
ter occur  almost  exclusively  as  the  result 


of  bad  management  and  rough  thwarting 
of  the  delusive  purpose. 

The  patient  may  complain  of  pain  in  the 
head,  or  of  uneasy  sensations  in  the  limbs ; 
and  there  may  be  twitching  of  the  mus- 
cles, or  weakness  of  the  extremities. 
But  none  of  these  are  complained  of  while 
the  delirium  lasts,  although  weakness  and 
clonic  spasm  may  be  observed  at  the  time 
of  ita  occurrence.  It  is  when  the  delirium 
has  coinpletely  or  partially  subsided  that 
these  things  are  noticed,  and  that  the 
general  phenomena  of  cereoral  congestion, 
viz.,  those  which  are  described  as  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  may  be  observed. 
Durand  Faxdel  states  that  it  is  common 
to  find  "a  mucous  secretion,  clear  and 
viscid,  produced  on  the  eyelids,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  in 
extraordinary  abundance,  running  over 
the  whole  face ;'"  but  this  is  verv  com- 
mon in  other  diseases  of  old  people,  and 
has  no  special  relation  to  mere  congestion 
of  the  brain. 

The  recurrences  of  delirium  may  be 
very  frequent  or  very  occasional :  some  old 
people  present  them  nightly  for  many 
weeKS,  and  know  nothing  about  them  on 
the  following  days ;  while  others  exhibit 
them  after  mucn  longer  intervals,  and 
only  when  "  upset"  by  the  little  occur- 
rences of  the  day.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  towards  increase — not  so  much  in 
degree  as  in  persistence  of  mental  change 
— and  the  patients  become  gentler,  but 
less  rational.  The  mind  is  weakened  at 
each  onset  of  delirium,  and  does  not  re- 
cover itself;  there  is  drowsiness  in  the 
daytime  and  wandering  talkativeness  at 
night;  but  the  intellectual  powers  are 
seen  to  be  failing  day  by  dav ;  the  physi- 
cal energy  diminishes,  and  the  patient 
keeps  his  bed,  and  gradually  passes  into 
the  state  hereafter  to  be  described. 

4.  Febrile  Form. — In  the  earlier  periods 
of  life,  and  especially  in  Infancy  and 
childhood,  congestion  of  the  brain  may 
occur  with  marked  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, a  dry  skin,  thirst,  and  the  restless- 
ness and  malaise  of  a  pyrectic  state.  There 
is  headache,  not  of  great  intensity,  but  of 
dull,  oppressive  character ;  the  head  is 
unduly  hot,  the  cheeks  and  conjunctivse 
are  flushed,  while  the  extremities  are 
cold ;  the  mental  faculties  are  obscured, 
and  the  sleep  is  broken  by  dreams  or 
transient  and  mild  delirium.  Usually 
there  has  been  some  distinct  cause  for 
such  disturbances ;  there  is  no  marked 
prostration,  no  initial  ri|jor ;  there  may  be 
some  vomiting,  but  it  is  not  persistent, 
nor  are  the  lK>wel3  obstinately  confined ; 
there  is  no  photophobia,  no  intolerance  of 
sounds,  no  eruption  on  the  skin ;  the 
secretions  may  be  foul,  but  they  present 
no  indications  of  organic  disease ;  and  the 

■  Maladies  des  Vielllards,  p.  27. 
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patients  usually  recover  speedily.  Re- 
covery is,  however,  not  always  observed ; 
the  distress  may  persist ;  there  may  be, 
alternately,  convulsions  and  delirium,  or 
there  may  be  the  changes  from  over- 
excitement  to  drowsiness,  the  latter  grad- 
ually becoming  relatively  more  marked, 
until  the  patient  passes  into  a  state  of 
stupor  from  which  he  may  never  rally. 

C.  Final  Symptoms. — Under  whatever 
form  congestion  of  the  brain  may  pri- 
marily appear,  its  tendency,  unless  speed- 
ily recovered  from,  is  to  produce  a  condi- 
tion of  torpor  and  inactivity.  The  mind 
becomes  a  blank  ;  there  is  sometimes  pro- 
found coma,  stertorous  breathing,  and 
involuntary  evacuation  of  both  bladder 
and  rectum ;  sensibility  both-  general  and 
special  is  lost,  and  voluntary  muscular 
power  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Convul- 
sions may  occasionally  disturb  the  calm, 
or  there  may  be  fitml  and  momentary 
muttering  or  unintelligible  sounds,  but 
usually,  in  this  latter  stage,  the  patient 
lies  quietly,  with  labored  pulse  and  breath- 
ing, and  with  flickering  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  until  he  dies. 

Causes.  —  Among  the  predisposing 
causes  must  be  reckoned  such  physical 
conformations  as  should  impede  tlie  re- 
turn of  blood  from  the  head,  and  the 
most  important  of  these  is  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  heart.  Dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  with  loss  of  both 
power  and  valvular  competencv,  are 
commonly  found,  during  lue  and  after 
death,  in  those  who  succumb  to  cerebral 
congestion.  It  is  in  old  age  that  such 
changes  are  usually  discovered,  and  hence 
advanced  age  appears  a  predisposing 
cause.  It  is  more  common  to  find  severe 
cerebral  congestion  in  men  than  in  wo- 
men. Sedentary  occupation  and  short- 
ness of  neck  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  predisponents,  but  I  think  with  in- 
sufficient reason  ;  for  attacks  of  cerebral 
congestion  often  occur  in  those  of  active 
halHts  and  of  healthy  build,  and  indeed 
sometimes  the  worst  forms  of  seizure  that 
I  have  witnessed  have  been  in  persons  of 
ffreat  menl^  and  physicial  activity,  in 
uiose  who  have  been  overwrought,  and 
who  have  continued  in  forced  exertion 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  habitual 
practice. 

The  determining  causes  are  to  be  found 
in  all  those  conditions  which  entail  sud- 
den changes  in  the  circulation.  These 
are  exnosnre  to  extreme  heat  or  cold,  and 


stomach,  and  this  especially  after  undue 
abstinence  ;  the  ingestion  of  large  quan- 
tities of  alcoholic  stimulants  ;  a  sudden 
change  of  posture,  such  as  stooping  or 
lying  down  with  the  head  too  low  ;  and 
tightness  of  the  dress  around  the  neck. 

Besides  the  so-called  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes  of  cerebral  congestion, 
there  are  two  general  conditions  of  the 
organism  which  may  have  some  causative 
relation  to  the  symptoms,  although 
neither  of  the  preceding  words  fully  con- 
veys the  nature  of  that  relation.  A  full- 
blooded,'lax-flbred,  and  fet  man,  in  middle 
age,  represents  one  of  these  conditions  ; 
a  thin,  pale,  wiry  old  person,  with  rigid 
vessels,  is  an  example  of  the  other.  Both 
are  prone  to  suffer  from  disturbances,  ir- 
regularities, inequalities  in  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  in  either  there  may  be  cerebral 
congestion  in  a  grave  or  fatal  form.  If 
these  conditions  DC  regarded  as  "predis- 
ponents," it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  have  no  special  relation  to  this  lo- 
cality of  congesUon,  and  further  that  the 
mode  in  which  tne  one  operates  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  in  which  the  other 
leads  to  its  results.  In  the  former  cere- 
bral congestion  is  but  part  of  a  general 
condition,  and  some  accidental  posture 
may  determine  that  the  brain  shall  be  the 
organ  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  bur- 
den falls  ;  in  the  latter,  feebleness  of  cir- 
culation power,  and  locally  increased  re- 
sistance in  the  walls  of  vessels,  may  be 
the  main  factors  in  the  production  of  such 
partial  congestion  of  the  brain  as  shall 
give  rise  to  an  apoplectiform  seizure. 

Diagnosis. — Remembering  the  general 
character  of  the  symptoms  which  were 
described  as  "premonitory,"  there  can 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
diagnosis  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  in 
ex^aining  them  bv  the  fact  of  congestion  ; 
but  when  the  malady  passes  into  either 
one  of  the  four  forms  of  "developed" 
symptoms,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
difficult,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
consider  it  in  detail  with  regard  to  each. 

The  apoplectic  form  of  congestion  re- 
sembles cerebral  hemorrhage,  acute  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  urinsemia,  and  syn- 
cope. From  hemorrhage,  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  facts  of  its  less  sud- 
den onset ;  its  occurrence  while  the  pa- 
tients are  awake  rather  than  when  asleep 
— patients  do  not  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  find  themselves  paralyzed  on  one 
side,  as  thev  often  do  in  cases  of  hemor- 
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same  de^ee,  but  in  no  one  direction  is 
there  entire  and  absolute  loss  of  function 
except  for  a  few  moments  ;  by  the  subse- 
quent relative  proportion  of  symptoms, 
such  for  example  as  partial  paralysis  of 
all  the  limbs  with  imperfectly  developed 
coma,  a  combination  not  to  be  observed 
in  hemorrhagic  apoplexy  ;  by  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and 
by  the  equable  and  usually  simultaneous 
removal  of  other  symptoms. 

From  softening  of  the  brain  in  its  acute 
form,  congestive  apoplexy  cannot  be  al- 
ways distinguished  at  the  outset,  for  in 
some  cases  of  the  former  the  attack  is  in 
reality  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  latter. 
The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  after 
some  little  time  has  elapsed,  aud  then  it 
will  turn  upon  a  recognition  of  the  follow- 
ing points:  In  congestion  the  mind 
speedily  recovers,  in  softening  it  does  not : 
in  the  former  there  is  widely  distributed 
but  imperfect  paralysis,  in  the  latter 
limited,  but  more  complete,  loss  of  power ; 
in  the  one  the  patient  is  generally  power- 
less, in  the  other  he  is  hemiplegic ;  in  the 
one  there  is  flaccidity  of  muscle,  in  the 
other  there  is  rigidity ;  in  the  former  the 
premonitory  symptoms  have  been  those 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  the  other 
those  of  clux>nic  disease  elsewhere  and 
loss  of  power. 

From  urinsemia,  the  attack  maybe  dis- 
tinguished by  regard  to  the  premonitory 
symptoms  ;  by  the  absence  of  oedema  of 
eyelids  or  of  lower  extremities  ;  by  the 
absence  of  albumen  from  the  urine  ;  by 
the  absence  of  marked  rigidity  of  mus- 
cles ;  by  the  nature  of  the  coma,  its  mo- 
mentary profundity,  rapid  diminution, 
and  want  of  that  peculiar  character  which 
often  attaches  to  blood-poisoning,  viz.  its 
apparent  profundity  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  patient  may 
be  awakened  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and 
further  by  the  absence  of  a  peculiar  va- 
riety of  stertor,  occasioned  apparently  in 
the  mouth  or  at  the  palate. 

From  sjmcope,  congestive  apoplexy  may 
be  distinguished  by  an  examination  of  the 
heart,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  the  car- 
otids, and  the  temples ;  by  the  color  of 
the  face  and  head ;  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  the  conditions  which  led 
to  the  attack. 

The  convidsive  form  of  congestion  may 
be  confounded  with  epilepsy  or  with 
eccentric  convulsions.  From  epilepsy  the 
dia^osis  may  be  made  by  a  consideration 
of  the  previous  history :  in  the  one  there 


gestion  is  at  the  moment  of  onset  of  the 
seizure,  in  the  other  congestion  of  the  iace 
and  head  is  most  marked  as  the  attack  is 
passing  off;  in  the  former  there  may  be 
some  moaning  sound,  in  the  latter  the 
"  epileptic  cry  ; "  in  the  one  there  is  the 
sudden  onset  of  an  acute  disease,  in  the 
other  the  attack  of  a  chronic  malady. 

From  eccentric  convulsions  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  congestive  convulsions  by 
regard  to  age  and  attendant  symptoms. 
Eccentric  convulsions  are  observed  in  , 
infancy  and  early  life,  and  when  some 
definite  source  of  irritation  can  be  dis- 
covered in  certain  organs  of  the  body; 
they  are  found  most  commonly  in  the 
weak,  irritable,  and  nervous  subject,  and 
they  are  attended  by  no  premonitory 
symptoms  of  congestion,  and  by  little  or 
no  evidence  of  its  presence  during  the 
attack.  There  is  but  trifling  somnolency, 
and  the  seizures  differ  from  those  of  epi- 
lepsy and  of  congestive  convulsion  in  not 
passing  through  the  stages  which  were 
described  as  proper  to  tae  former,  and 
which  are  closely  simulated  by  the  latter. 

Congestion  of  the  Brain  in  the  form  of 
delirium  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in 
old  age  ;  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  men- 
tion delirium  tremens  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  being  confounded. 
From  senile  softening  of  the  brain,  when 
this  is  accompanied  by  recurrent  delirium, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  regard  to 
the  intermediate  state;  for  when  only 
congestion  is  present  the  patient  returns 
to  his  normal  condition  in  the  intervals  of 
wandering,  whereas  when  the  brain  tissue 
is  undergoing  degeneration,  and  is  the 
cause  of  delirium,  no  such  recovery  is 
possible.  There  is,  moreover,  a  progres- 
sive enfeeblement  of  all  the  nervous  func- 
tions, and  a  general  condition  of  depraved 
nutrition  such  as  is  not  necessarily  found 
in  cases  of  congestion. 

The  febrile  form  of  congestion  may  be 
distinguished  from  meningitis  by  the  ab- 
sence of  acute  pain,  and  of  intolerance  of 
sensorial  impressions  ;  by  the  milder  cha- 
racter of  the  delirium,  the  dilatation  rather 
than  contraction  of  the  pupils,  the  absence 
of  persistent  vomiting  and  of  obstinate 
constipation,  the  generally  milder  charac- 
ter of  the  symptoms,  and  their  early  ces- 
sation. 

Pathologt.— The  circulation  through 
the  cerebral  vessels  has  been  supposed  to 
present  certain  peculiarities  owing  to  the 
inclosure  of  the  brain  within  an  unyieldr 
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amounts  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  It 
was  even  held  by  Dr.  Kellie,  that  in  ani- 
mals which  have  died  from  hemorrhage 
there  is  no  lack  of  blood  in  the  brain ; 
that  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
expect  |to  find  a  condition  of  cerebral  hy- 
pcreeraia,  we  do  not  meet  with  it ;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cerebral 
vessels  is  not  affected  by  gravitation,  and 
thus  is  uninfluenced  by  the  position  of 
the  head  with  respect  to  the  body.  These 
views  were  also  supported  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  and  by  Dr.  John  Beid ;'  though 
they  have  been  ably  opposed  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows" and  by  Donders,'  many  of  whose 
experiments  go  to  establish  the  direct  re- 
verse of  the  results  arrived  at  by  Kellie. 
It  seems  by  no  means  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  the  contents  of  the  cranium 
are  so  entirely  removed  from  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  Dr.  Burrows 
gays :  "  The  numerous  fissures  and  fora- 
mma,  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  or 
nerves  through  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
appear  to  me  to  do  away  with  the  idea  of 
the  cranium  being  a  perfect  sphere  like  a 

flass  globe,  to  which  it  has  been  compared 
y  some  writers. "  And  the  other  dogma 
on  which  this  hvpothesis  rests,  and  which 
Dr.  Abercrombie  supports  when  he  says, 
"  We  may  safely  assert  that  the  brain  is 
not  compressible  by  any  such  force  as  can 
be  conveyed  to  it  from  the  heart  through 
the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,"  seems 
to  be  directly  contradicted  by  a  considera- 
tion of  other  facts.* 

The  observations  of  Robin,'  and  of  His,' 
who  have  discovered  a  system  of  lymph- 
atic sheaths  inclosing  spaces  around  the 
cerebral  bloodvessels,  are  of  great  import- 
ance, and  reveal  a  structural  adaptation 
which  seems  especially  calculated  to  per- 
mit of  varying  amounts  of  fiilness  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  within  certain  limits, 
without  injury  to  or  compression  of  the 
surrounding  nerve  pulp.  Professor  His 
has  succeeded  in  injectmg  this  system  of 
perivascular  canals,  and  has  found  them 
most  obvious  in  the  gray  matter  of  both 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  He  has  found 
that  the  injections  at  first  reach  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  encephalon  and  cord,  and  fill  a 
vast  system  of  lacunee  situated  between 
the  pia  mater  and  the  surface  of  the 


lymphatics  of  the  pia  mater  itself.  Thai 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  second  series  of  ves- 
sels inclosing  and  surrounding  with  a  fluid 
medium  all  the  ramifications  of  the  cere- 
bral and  spinal  vascular  system,  whilst 
these  two  sets  of  vessels,  containing  and 
contained,  are  lodged  in  definite  cylindri- 
cal canals  permeating  the  nerve  suostauce 
in  all  directions.  The  lymphatic  sheaths 
are  in  contact  with,  though  in  general  are 
easily  separable  from,  the  waus  of  these 
canals  through  the  nerve  substance.  The 
diameter  of  the  canal  (and  therefore  of  the 
lymphatic  sheath]  may  be  seen,  in  trans- 
verse sections,  to  be  generally  twice,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  times,  as  large  as 
that  of  the  contained  bloodvesseL  It  will 
be  easily  understood  that  these  two  sys- 
tems must  have  such  a  complemental 
relationship  to  one  another,  that  an  extra 
fulness  of  the  one  set  of  vessels  will  corre- 
spond with  diminished  fulness  of  the  other 
set.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  an  increased  amount  of  blood  in 
the  cerebral  vascular  system  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  fluid  must  be  driven  out  of 
the  enveloping  lymphatic  vessels ; '  whilst, 
when  the  vascular  supply  is  again  dimin- 
ished, a  proportionate  amount  of  fluid  re- 
enters the  cerebral  lymphatic  canals. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  the  amount  of 
blood  existing  within  the  cranium  may  be 
subject  to  great  variation,  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  cerebral  circulation 
have  been  much  overrated. 

The  conditions  capable  of  bringing 
about  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion  are 
very  various,  and  so  also  is  the  degree  of 
hj'peraemia  met  with,  and  the  extent  of 
its  diSiision  over  the  encephalon.  In  one 
class  of  cases,  the  congestions  seem  to  be 
most  obviously  mechanical  phenomena, 
due  to  some  impediment  to  the  proper  re- 
turn of  blood  from  the  brain,  owing  either 
to  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  to  pres- 
sure upon  the  great  veins  by  tamers,  ot 
to  their  obliteration  by  thrombosis.  In 
other  instances,  however,  the  conditicm  c^ 
hypersemia  seems  a  more  purely  vital 
phenomenon,  as  when  it  is  the  result  of 
prolonged  study  and  over-mental  woi^ 
or  when  it  has  an  irritative  origin,  and  is 
set  up  around  some  old  clot,  bony  exos- 
tosis, or  adventitious  product  in  the  brain. 
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cerebritis.  "Well-marked  Congestion  of 
the  Brain  is  also  met  with  very  fre- 
quently in  persons  who  have  died  whilst 
suffering  from  symptoms  of  delirium  or 
coma  during  the  course  of  the  acute  spe- 
cific diseases,  and  in  whom  there  may  be 
no  trace  of  meningeal  inflammation.  This 
is  more  especially  common  in  typhus  fever. 
From  observations  which  I  have  made  on 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
this  disease,  and  also  from  the  minute 
examination  of  the  brain  of  a  man  who 
died  delirious  whilst  suffering  from  acute 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
neck,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
these  minute  and  wide-spread  congestions 
are  often  due  to  embolism  or  thrombosis 
of  the  minute  arteries  and  capillaries  of 
the  brain."  Wide-spread  obstructions  in 
the  small'vessels,  however  brought  about, 
would  cause  much  of  the  propulsive 
energy  of  the  heart  to  be  wasted  and  a 
consequent  lagging  of  blood  in  the  venous 
radicles. 

Cerebral  congestion  is  very  intimately 
related  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  inflammation  on  the  other. 
Hemorrhage  is  most  likely  to  be  associated 
with  the  congestions  of  mechanical  origin, 
especially  if  these  are  brought  about  rap- 
idly; and  although  such  cerebral  condi- 
tions generally  give  rise  to  well-marked 
brain-eymptoms,  still  the  groups  of  symp- 
toms previously  describea  are  often  re- 
lated to  congestions  of  a  more  active  kind 
—such  as  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  'de- 
terminations' of  blood  to  the  head — and 
which  may  be  said  to  commence  rather 
on  the  arterial  than  on  the  venous  side  of 
the  circulation.  In  these  cases,  perhaps 
by  virtue  of  certain  changes  occurring  m 
the  nerve  tissue  itself,  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  takes  place  to  the  brain,  which 
may  subside  after  a  variable  time  and 
after  the  production  of  a  certain  set  of 
symptoms,  or  which  may  occasion  the 
death  of  the  patient  owing  to  the  super- 
vention of  symptoms  of  a  graver  tyi>e.  In 
certain  other  cases  the  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  membranes  and  cortical  sub- 
stance may  gradually  lapse  over  into  a 
state  of  inflammation,  and  it  will  then  be 
associated  with  tissue  changes  of  a  more 
marked  character. 

MosBiD  Anatomy.— Congestion  of  the 
brain  tissue  itself  is  almost  invariably  as- 
sociated with  a  similar  condition  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  the  amount  of  cerebral 
congestion  is  often  judged  of,  in  a  loose 
way,  by  the  degree  of  fulness  of  the  ves- 


'  "On  the  Clogging  of  Minute  Vessels  in 
the  Gray  Matter  of  the  Brain  as  a  cause  of 
Delirium  and  Stupor  in  severe  Febrile  Dis- 
eases; and  on  other  Symptoms  of  the  'Ty- 
phoid State:'"  Brit.  Med.  Joum.  Jan.  23, 
1869. 


sels  of  this  membrane.  What  many  per- 
sons would  consider  to  be  a  state  of  con- 
gestion is,  however,  natural  to  the  vessels 
in  this  situation.  Hasty  opinions  on  this 
subject  should,  therefore,  be  especially 
guarded  against.  This  fuhiess  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  pia  mater  is  most  notable  in 
the  occipital  region,  whither  the  blood 
gravitates,  for  the  most  part,  after  death. 
Occasionally,  however,  as  suggested  by 
Laborde,  this  occipital  congestion  may 
take  place  during  the  last  days  of  life,  so 
as  to  place  it  in  the  same  category  with 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

In  some  cases,  where  there  nas  been 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  state  of 
congestion  existed  during  life,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  little  or  no  traces  of  it  can 
be  recognized  after  death ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  has  existed  for  some 
time  and  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
degree,  or  when  it  has  been  often  repeat- 
ed, undoubted  evidences  of  the  present  or 
previous  existence  of  such  a  condition 
may  be  met  with.  In  a  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged subject,  in  whom  no  atrophy  has 
taken  place,  but  whose  brain  has  been 
subjected  to  an  extreme  degree  of  conges- 
tion during  life,  the  organ  frequently 
seems,  after  the  removal  of  the  calvarium, 
to  be  in  a  swollen  condition.  The  dura 
mater  is  tightly  stretched  over  the  organ, 
and  after  its  reflection  the  convolutions 
appear  broad  and  flattened,  with  sulci 
less  obvious  than  natural,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  pressure  against  the  interior  of 
the  skull.  Then,  there  is  not  only  the 
usual  fulness  of  the  large  veins  of  the  pia 
mater,  but  also  a  more  tortuous  and  even 
varicose  condition  of  these  trunks,  to- 
gether with  a  more  complete  injection  and 
turgescence  of  the  smaller  vessels  than  is 
usually  encountered.  The  membranes 
may  be  stripped  off  the  surface  of  the  con- 
volutions without  tearing  the  gray  mat- 
ter, and  on  section  this  appears  darker 
than  natural,  and  dotted  with  bloody 
points  in  the  situations  of  its  loaded  ves- 
sels. The  white  substance  also  shows  an 
abundance  of  a  certain  number  of  the  red 
points,  which  are  usually  gorged  vessels 
pulled  out  for  a  certain  distance  so  as  to 
lie  on  the  cut  sur&ce.  These  are  only 
comparative  signs,  however,  and  their 
true  value  must  be  estimated  accordingly, 
since  all  intermediate  conditions  may  be 
met  with  between  the  ordinary  healthy 
amount  of  fulness  and  the  most  marked 
degree  of  hypereemia.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  and  say  what  is 
morbid  and  what  is  consistent  with 
health. 

If,  however,  the  congestions  have  been 
often  repeated  or  have  lasted  for  any 
length  of  time,  microscopic  examination 
does  enable  us  to  discover  evidence  of 
this.  The  capillaries,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  of  the  gray  matter,  become 
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twisted  and  varicose,  dl8pla3ring  partial 
dilatations,  or  real  aneurismal  swellings, 
implicating  either  a  part  only  of  the  cali- 
bre of  the  vessels,  or  dilating  them  in 
numerous  adjoining  parts  in  tneir  whole 
extent,  so  as  to  constitute  "  l'6tat  monili- 
fonne"  of  Laborde.'  But  a  stiU  more 
certain  mark  of  old  congestion  is  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  blood  pig- 
ment (nsematine)  surrounding  the  vessefi, 
though  inclosed  within  the  lymphatic 
sheath  described  by  Robin.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  rounded 
simple  or  molecular  grains,  mostly  of  large 
size.  They  may  measure  as  much  as 
nArir"  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  of  a 
dark  olive  or  amber  vellow  color,  and  are 
sometimes  composea  of  a  number  of  mi- 
nute pigment  granules  aggregated  into 
small  spherical  masses.  The  pigment  re- 
mains quite  unaltered  after  the  applicar 
tion  of  ether,  alkalies,  or  the  strongest 
acids.  The  crystalline  form  of  blood  pig- 
ment (heematoidiue)  is  not  met  with,  smce 
this  seems  to  be  produced  only  in  places 
where  an  actual  extravasation  of  blood 
has  taken  place,  whilst  the  pigment  in  the 
granular  and  amorphous  condition  seems 
to  result  from  stasis  of  blood,  and  more 
or  less  transudation  of  coloring  matter,  or 
hsematine,  through  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels into  the  surrounding  l3rmphatic  ca- 
nals. It  seems  impossible  otherwise  to 
account  for  what  I  have  seen.  I  have 
found,  for  instance,  this  matter  in  great 
abundance  around  almost  all  the  small 
vessels  and  capillaries  that  were  examined 
belonging  to  tne  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 
two  individuals.  Both  were  lunatics ;  the 
one  an  epileptic  and  chronic  maniac,  sub- 
ject to  paroxysms  of  great  excitement, 
and  the  other  a  chronic  maniac  of  the 
most  violent  and  excitable  disposition, 
whose  fits  of  passion  were  both  frequent 
and  long-continued.  It  was  during  the 
examination  of  the  brains  of  these  indi- 
viduals that  this  granular  blood  pigment, 
surrounding  the  vessels,  first  attracted 
my  attention.  I  have  since  found  that  a 
similar  condition  had  been  noticed  and 


■  "Le  Ramollisg.  et  la  Congest,  da  Cer- 
vean,"  Paris,  1866.  These  irregular  aneuris- 
mal   dilatations   of  thin-walled    capillaries 


described  by  Robin,  and  I  can  endorse 
his  statement  that  a  few  such  masses  of 
pigment  are  usually  to  be  met  with,  here 
and  there,  on  the  cerebral  vessels  of  even 
young  and  healthy  subjects.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  abundance  of  this  matter  only 
which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  index  of 
disease  ;  and  the  duration  of  past  conges- 
tions may  be  roughly  guessed  at  by  the 
more  or  less  excessive  accumulation  of 
pigment  around  the  vessels. 

Occasionally,  however,  an  actual  rup- 
ture of  one  of  the  minute  vessels  may  take 
place  under  the  increased  strain  upon  its 
walls  in  cerebral  congestion.  This  is  all 
the  more  likely  to  occur  in  elderly  people 
whose  vessels  have  been  weakened  by  fi- 
broid or  atheromatous  degenerations.  In 
such  cases  I  have  not  uu^equently  foxmd, 
after  careful  preparation,  evidences  of 
past  capillary  hemorrhages  on  several  of 
the  smallest  vessels  of  the  same  brain.  Af- 
ter the  brain  substance  has  been  washed 
away,  and  when  the  vessels  are  floated  in 
water  in  a  shallow  dish,  one  or  more  little 
orange-colored  specks  may  be  seen,  even 
smaller  than  a  pin's  head.  On  examinar 
tion  with  the  microscope  these  are  found 
to  be  accumulations  of  altered  blood  pig- 
ment in  the  form  of  amorphous  canary- 
yellow  colored  flakes,  interspersed  with 
distinct  crystals  of  heematoidine,  situated 
around  one  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  dis- 
tending its  sheath  in  a  more  or  less  obtuse 
fusiform  manner.  In  these  cases  the  pres- 
ence of  the  perivascular  sheath  seems  to 
have  limited  the  amount  of  blood  efilised. 
As  soon  as  the  sheath  became  distended 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  rup- 
ture, the  pressure  so  produced  would  tend 
to  close  the  aperture  in  the  raptured 
vessel. 

Lastly,  there  is  to  be  mentioned  that 
condition  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
which  was  spoken  of  oy  Durand-Fardel' 
as  "l'6tat  crible,"  and  which  he  and 
others  regard  as  an  evidence  of  previous 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  firom  long-con- 
tinued congestions.  This  condition  is  oc- 
casionally well  seen,  more  especially  in 
old  people,  in  the  white  substance  imme- 
diately beneath  the  gray  matter  of  the 
convolutions.  On  section  a  number  of 
round  or  oval  apertures  appear — some 
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in  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  same  con- 
dition may  be  encountered,  though  to  a 
less  extent  and  less  frequently,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pons  Varolii.  Whenever 
the  granules  are  met  with,  however,  the 
structural  conditions  and  the  mode  of  ori- 
gin seem  to  be  the  same.  Durand-Fardel 
gays :_"  Tantot  I'etat  cribl6  du  cerveau 
se  trouve  rSpandu  dans  une  grande  ^ten- 
dae  des  hemispheres,  tantot  on  ne  I'ob- 
serve  que  dans  un  espace  circonscrit." 
This  condition  may  be  met  with  at  all 
ages,  though  it  is  found  more  particularly 
in  old  people:  and  in  them,  the  same 
writer  tells  us,  the  canals  are  sometimes 
80  lar^e  and  numerous  in  the  corpora  stri- 
ata, that  these  bodies  may  seem  to  have 
lost  nearly  half  their  substance.  It  seems 
most  prol»ble  that  these  canals  have  been 
produced  by  the  dilatation  and  pressure 
exercised  by  congested  vessels,  though 
their  method  of  pathogenesis  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  ascertained  in  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  manner. 

Prognosis. — In  cases  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion regard  must  be  paid  to  the  age  of 
the  pntient,  the  form  of  his  attack,  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  symptoms  or  the 
attack  of  symptoms  may  nave  occurred. 

Age  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  the 
mere  duration  of  life,  for  some  men  are 
"older"  at  fifty-five  than  others  are  at 
seventy  years,  and  are  so  without  any 
necessary  coexistence  of  exhausting  or 
definite  disease.  The  apparent  age  is  a 
truer  guide  than  the  real  age  in  the  mat- 
ter 01  prognosis.  Baldness,  gray  hair, 
rigid  vessels,  a  weakened  neart,  arcus 
senilis,  and  enfeebled  powers,  must  be 
taken  into  more  serious  account  than  the 
date  of  birth  ;  and  judged  by  such  tests, 
the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  proportion 
to  the  oldness  or  agedness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  form  of  attack  is  worthy  of  most 
grave  consideration.  That  whicn  is  of  the 
worst  omen  is  the  apoplectic  ;  next  to  this 
is  that  characterized  by  delirium  ;  after  it 
the  convulsive  form ;  and  least  serious  of 
all  is  the  febrile,  or  quasi-febrile. 

The  severity  of  symptoms  is  of  much 
value  in  relation  to  the  apoplectic  form ; 
the  danger  being  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  profundity  of  coma,  and  its  duration. 
It  is  of  but  little  moment  when  delirium 
is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  the 
value  that  it  possesses  is  in  mverse  rather 
than  direct  ratio  to  the  force  of  the  dis- 
turbance ;  the  prognosis  is  worse  when 
the  delirium  is  mild,  muttering,  and  con- 
tinuous, than  when  it  is  noisy,  or  even 
violent,  and — as  is  usually  the  case — of 
short  duration.  When  convulsions  occur, 
it  is  not  safe  to  base  any  prognosis  on  the 
mere  &ct  of  their  severity  ;  for  often  pa- 
tients recover   after   the   most  frightful 


seizures,  whereas  others  succumb  to  much 
milder  paroxysms.  The  degree  to  which, 
in  the  intervals  of  seizure,  the  mind  is  re- 
stored to  its  normal  state,  is  a  fairer  cri- 
terion of  the  amount  of  danger  than  is  the 
violence  of  the  convulsion.  In  the  febrile 
form  the  prognosis  is  bad  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
When  the  disturbance  is  slight,  confident 
hopes  of  recovery  may  be  entertained; 
when  it  is  severe,  there  is  room  for  the 
apprehension  of  ulterior  and  "  inflamma- 
tory" changes. 

Congestion  of  the  Brain  is  rarely  &tal 
at  its  first  attack ;  it  becomes  dangerous 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  readi- 
ness of  its  induction  ;  and  this  is  true  with 
regard  to  each  form  in  which  the  symp- 
toms may  be  developed. 

The  other  conditions  by  which  the 
prognosis  must  be  determined  are  those  of 
organic  disease  or  degeneration  in  any  of 
the  important  vital  organs.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  heart,  the  vessels,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  liver  should  be  examined  with 
care,  and  that  the  opinion  formed  as  to 
the  future  should  be  guided  by  the  kind 
and  amount  of  disease  that  may  be  found 
in  them.  The  prognosis,  however,  when 
such  diseases  are  discovered,  is  not  that 
of  cerebral  congestion  only,  but  of  those 
complicated  morbid  conditions  of  which  it 
is  but  one  form  of  expression.  It  may  be 
that  Congestion  of  the  Brain  is  likely  to 
prove  the  cause  of  death,  but  the  nature 
of  the  disease  which  leads  to  such  conges- 
tion furnishes  the  material,  by  a  consider- 
ation of  which  the  probabihties  may  be 
estimated. 

Treatment. — As  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct, practically  opposite,  conditions  of 
the  boay  under  which  cerebral  congestion 
may  occur,  so  there  are  two  different  lines 
of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  IS  the  brain 
congestion  be  but  one  of  many  symptoms 
of  a  general  plethora,  much  may  be  gained 
by  either  general  or  local  blood-letting; 
if  it  be  but  the  outcome  of  weakness  and 
vascular  obstruction,  then  such  measures 
may  increase  the  evil.  The  previous 
habits  and  health  of  the  patient,  the 
present  state  of  his  integuments, — their 
warmth,  vascularity,  and  color, — the  state 
of  the  pulse,  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  will 
furnish  the  guides  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. A  man  in  middle  age  who  has  over- 
strained himself,  or  placed  his  head  in 
some  dependent  position,  and  who  is  at- 
tacked by  violent  convulsions,  character- 
ized by  great  turgescence  of  the  skhi, 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  a  full  but  labored 
pulse,  may  be  relieved,  and  greatly  re- 
lieved, by  venesection  to  the  amount  of 
six  or  ten  ounces.  But  such  cases  occur 
rarely,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  no 
man  would  at  the  present  day  think  of 
bleeding  from  the  arm.    When,  however, 
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there  is  distinct  general  weakness,  and, 
with  this,  heat  ot  head,  oppression,  con- 
tinuous headache,  and  a  tendency  to 
drowsiness,  much  relief  may  be  obtuned 
by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  teni' 


by  tl 
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pie,  or  by  cupping  to  three  or  four  ounces 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  When  there  is 
no  such  heat  of  head,  and  no  flushing  of 
the  face,  but  when  the  diagnosis  of  cere- 
bral congestion  may  still  he  made — per 
viam  exclusionis — and  when  the  vital 
powers  are  low,  the  pulse  small,  feeble, 
irregular,  or  intermittent,  even  a  small 
abstraction  of  blood  locally  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  worst  results.  It  is  when 
attacks  of  congestion  are  frequently  re- 
peated, and  other  measures  have  failed  to 
relieve  them,  that  local  depletion  may  be 
found  of  signal  service. 

It  is  well  to  raise  the  head,  to  apply 
cold  water  or  ice  to  the  forehead,  and  to 
place  the  feet  and  hands  in  hot  baths.  If 
the  stomach  he  overloaded,  an  emetic  of 
mustard  or  ipecacuanha  may  be  given ; 
and  often  with  the  discharge  of  the  stom- 
ach the  symptoms  pass  away.  This  is 
especially  useful  when  the  attack  has  fol- 
lowed a  full  but  hastily  taken  meal.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  empty  the  rectum, 
ana  the  most  eflScient  means  for  doing 
this  is  the  administration  of  an  injection 
of  warm  water.  Should  there  be  any  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  hardened  masses 
of  feces,  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity 
of  warm  olive  oil  wilP  prove  more  useful 
than  that  of  water. 

When  the  tendency  to  cerebral  conges- 
tion is  noted,  rather  than  any  maAed 
symptoms  of  its  presence  to  a  high  degree, 
the  secretions  must  be  carefully  regulated ; 
and  among  these  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  urinary.  Many  cases  of  threat- 
ening aspect  are  to  be  relieved  by  saline 
diuretics  ;  and  I  have  known  a  copious 
flow  of  urine  to  be  followed  by  the  remo- 
val of  symptoms  which  had  existed  in 
spite  of  free  purgation  and  other  treat- 
ment 

There  are  many  cases  occurring  in  ad- 


vanced life  in  which  the  congestion  Is  of 
only  momentary  duration ;  and  the  pa- 
tient, when  seen  by  the  physician,  is 
simply  bewildered,  pale,  and  with  a  cool, 
moist  skin,  and  feeble  pulse.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  cautious  administration 
of  stimulants  is  called  for  ;  and  of  these 
sal-volatile  and  wine  are  the  most  usefuL 
It  is  well  to  combine  with  them  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  of  soda,  as  there  is  often 
considerable  "acidity  of  stomach,"  and 
the  discharge  of  flatus  by  the  mouth, 
which  results  from  such  administration, 
is  often  followed  by  a  complete  remission 
of  the  symptoms. 

As  precautionary  measures,  quiet  of 
mind,  and  gentle  exercise  of  body,  with 
the'  careful  avoidance  of  either  mtigue, 
sudden  change  of  posture,  or  strain,  should 
be  enjoined ;  and  much  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained by  insuring  a  position  during  sleep 
which  snail  prevent  not  only  the  head, 
but  the  head  and  shoulders,  from  sinkii^ 
down  to  the  level  of  the  body.  This  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  a  simple  contrivance 
placed  under  the  bed  or  mattress  upon 
which  the  patient  lies  ;  such  an  arrange- 
ment being  much  lietter  than  a  mass  of 
pillows,  which  shift  their  places,  and  often 
maintain  the  head  in  a  condition  of  undue 
heat. 

[In  patients  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  malaria,  special  care  is 
sometimes  needful  in  diagnosis,  in  order 
for  the  proper  adaptation  of  treatment. 
A  lady  was  placed  under  my  care  who, 
without  any  distinct  chill,  became  coma- 
tose, and  continued  so  for  about  twelve 
hours.  Her  age,  over  sixty  years,  made 
apoplexy  not  improbable.  Her  pulse, 
however,  was  feeble,  as  well  as  mode- 
rately slow ;  and  her  respiration  was  not 
stertorous.  She  was  known  to  have  just 
visited  a  malarious  region.  Ordinary  de- 
rivative measures  were  used,  and,  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  swallow,  quinine  was 
given,  a  grain  every  hour,  watehing  its 
effects.  Under  this  treatment  she  re- 
covered.— ^H.] 
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point  out  this  constant  association.  Never- 
theless, in  some  cases  tliere  is  to  be  found, 
during  Ufe,  the  predomiuance  of  a  class 
of  symptoms  which  simple  meningitis  will 
not  account  for;  and,  after  death,  the 
presence  of  such  changes  in  the  cerebral 
tissue,  as  do  not  necessarily  accompany 
the  meningeal  inflammation.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  brain  substance 
is  not  only  susceptible  of  morbid  change 
of  an  inflammatory  type,  but  that  the 
presence  of  such  change  may  determine 
the  clinical  history  of  the  case.  We  may, 
in  particular  instances,  refer  some  of  the 
8\'mptomsof  a  comptex  encephalitis  to  iu- 
mmmation  of  the  membranes,  and  others 
to  an  implication,  in  like  change,  of  the 
cerebral  tissue. 

Meningitis  has  already  been  described, 
and  it  remains  for  us,  in  this  place,  to  do- 
scribe  only  those  symptoms  which  mark 
the  extension  of  the  malady  to  the  brain 
itself.  All  that  relates  to  that  which  has 
been  described  as  local  Cerebritis,  or  lim- 
ited softening  of  the  brain,  will  be  found 
under  the  articles  on  Abscess  of  the 
Brain  and  Softening  of  the  Brain. 

Catjses. — The  most  common  causes 
are  injuries  to  the  head  ;  such  as  violent 
contusions,  wounds,  diseases  of  the  bone, 
and  insolation.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that*  sometimes  prolonged  mental 
exertion  or  moral  excitement  have  led  to 
the  development  of  this  disease.  In  rare 
cases  there  has  been  no  distinctly  recog- 
nizable cause,  the  symptoms  having  ap- 
peared in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the 
conditions  above  mentioned. 

Symptoms. — These  are,  of  necessity, 
associated  with  those  of  meningitis,  but 
sometimes  they  are  the  earliest  to  appear, 
and  are  predominant  throughout  the  case. 
Thus,  some  mental  change  may  be  the 
first  evidence  of  disease  ;  it  may  be  very 
slight,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  "  hyste- 
ria," "stomach  disturbance,"  or  some 
such  vague  malady.  In  one  case,  which 
I  saw  several  vears  ago,  there  was  a  mere 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  worried  manner, 
with  misuse  of  words,  and  this  for  two  or 
three  days  before  other  phenomena  ap- 
peared. Usually  the  patient  is  sullen, 
and  the  &culties  are  obscured ;  there  is  a 
confused,  "muddled"  state  of  the  intellect, 


plopia,  and  failure  of  sight,  together  with 
ringing  noises  in  the  ears,  ana  some  diiil- 
culty  in  hearing. 

There  is  general  muscular  lassitude,  but 
neither  defanite  paralysis  nor  spasm  ;  the 
limbs  are  weak  and  aching,  but  they  may 
all  be  moved. 

Such  symptoms  may  continue  for  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  and  then  a  violent 
convulsion  may  occur,  followed  by  coma, 
from  which  the  patient  never  thoroughly 
recovers.  There  is,  however,  partial  re- 
covery sometimes,  and  then  more  or  less 
general  paralysis  is  discovered.  The 
patient  is  stupid,  sleepy,  comatose,  and 
lingers  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nourishment 
that  can  be  given  and  retained  by  either 
stomach  or  rectum.  Convulsions,  some- 
what epileptic  in  character,  usually  recur, 
and  in  their  intervals  there  is  to  be  ob- 
served a  gradual  dyin^  out  of  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  bram.  Mind,  sensa- 
tion, and  voluntary  power  are  lost,  and 
the  patient  lives  a  mere  vegetative  life, 
disturbed  occasionally  by  slight  spasmodic 
movements,  or  rigid  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  The  convulsions  are  often  of 
long  duration,  involve  the  limbs  especially, 
and  are  not  marked  by  notable  asphyxia. 

The  general  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  so 
slight  that  they  attract  no  notice.  There 
is  no  fever,  little  or  no  vomiting,  and  no 
obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Very 
often  the  sphincters  are  relaxed  quite 
early  in  the  history  of  the  case,  and  no- 
thing abnormal  can  be  discovered  in  the 
evacuations. 

Diagnosis.— That  which  gives  to  the 
diagnosis  of  meningitis  its  gravest  ele- 
ment is  the  recognition  of  coexisting 
Cerebritis,  and  hence  the  diagnosis  is  val- 
uable as  an  aid  to  prognosis.  Cerebritis 
may  be  inferred  when  there  is  a  rapid 
transition  from  the  excitement  of  menin- 
geal inflammation  to  the  marked  loss  of 
function  which  is  characteristic  of  cere- 
bral change.  "When  the  signs  of  menin- 
gitis are  unusually  severe,  the  pain  deep- 
seated,  and  followed  after  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  by  convulsions,  coma, 
and  paralysis,  there  is  commonly  Cere- 
britis of  considerable  extent. 

Pathology. — Of  uncomplicated  Cere- 
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Bcribed,  namely,  the  diffuse  or  general 
form,  and  local  Cerebritis,  which  by  most 
recent  writers  has  been  held  to  be  synon- 
ymous with  "red  softening"  or  "acute 
ramoUissement"  of  the  brain. 

The  diffuse  form,  or  general  Cerebritis, 
is  a  more  or  less  wide-spread  affection  of 
the  cortical  substance,  or  gray  matter  of 
the  convolutions,  and  is  always  associated 
with  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  It 
may  be  met  with  in  surgical  cases,  from 
injuiy  to  the  skull ;  when,  conjoined  with 
it,  there  is  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater  and  arachnoid,  together  with  the 
formation  of  purulent  lymph  within  the 
arachnoid  cavity,  and  also  beneath  the 
visceral  layer,  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater.  Cerebritis  may  also  be  met  with 
in  the  more  limited  meningitis,  such  as 
occurs  when  the  disease  is  not  of  trau- 
matic origin,  and  which,  affecting  the  pia 
mater  principally,  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  purulent  effusion  in  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid.  In  these  cases  there  is  ex- 
treme vascularity  of  the  cortical  gray 
substance,  which  is  also  more  soft  and 
pulpy  than  natural ;  and  it  is  frequently 
adherent  to  the  meninges,  so  as  to  be  torn 
when  these  are  stripped  off.  For  further 
particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  articles 
''Meningitis"  and  "Tubercular  Menin- 
gitis," under  which  heads  these  morbid 
conditions  are  more  fully  described.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  manv 
pathologists  of  the  French  school  look 
upon  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  as  a 
disease  due  in  part  to  a  species  of  chronic 
Cerebritis.  The  same  adhesion  between 
the  gray  matter  and  meninges  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  this  disease  ;  but  for  fur- 
ther information  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  local  Cerebritis,  we 
think  with  Lebert  and  other  pathologists 
that  this  may  be  the  antecedent  condition 
and  proximate  cause  of  abscess  in  the 
brain;  and  we  do  not  deny,  also,  that  some 
acute  softening  of  the  brain  may  have  an 
inflanmiatory  origin.    We  do,  however, 


strongly  object  to  the  view  that  all  "  red 
softenings,"  or  "acute  ramollissemente," 
have  to  acknowledge  this  method  of  paui- 
ogenesis.  We  believe  that  most  of  the 
softenings  hitherto  placed  in  this  category 
have  been  brought  about  by  emboUsm  or 
thrombosis,  owing  to  the  interference 
with  the  crebral  circulation  thus  induced; 
and  that  the  characters  usually  considered 
as  diagnostic  of  their  inflammatory  nature 
are  capable  of  receiving  a  totally  different 
interpretation,  as  may  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  the  article  "Softening  of  the 
Brain."  In  this  view  we  are  supported 
bv  many  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
With  regard  to  the  occasional  existence 
of  softening  of  the  brain  of  inflammatory 
origin,  we  do  not  altogether  disbelieve  in 
its  occurrence,  only  we  plead  ignorance 
as  to  the  characters  by  which  such  soften- 
ings are  to  be  distinguished  from  others 
of  a  degenerative  nature,  due  to  arterial 
or  venous  obstruction.  We  certainly  think 
it  is  a  pathological  condition  which  occurs 
very  much  more  rarely  than  the  state- 
ments of  some  pathologists  would  lead  us 
to  imagine.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  looked 
for  most  confidently  in  cases  of  wounds 
or  injuries  to  the  brain,  or  around  adven- 
titious products,  as  centres  of  irritation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis^  is  as  bad 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability of  recovery  when  symptoms  such 
as  those  above  described  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

Tkeatment.— Only  palliative  mea- 
sures can  be  used  with  any  advantage. 
We  have  never  seen  any  gooid  result  from 
mercury  given  by  the  mouth  or  by  inunc- 
tion ;  nor  from  blisters,  cupping,  or  other 
modes  of  blood-letting.  Pain  may  be  re- 
lieved by  the  application  of  ice ;  and 
spasmodic  movements  may  be  limited  by 
sedatives,  such  as  belladonna  and  Indian 
hemp  ;  but  beyond  such  relief  of  symp- 
toms therapeutic  art  has  failed. 
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inflammatory  softening;  ramollissement 
blanc,  or  ramollissement  non-inflamma- 
toire. 

Cattses.— There  is  little  that  is  satis- 
&ctoi7  which  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  remote  etiology  of  Softening  of  the 
Brain.  Among  the  conditions  which 
predispose  to  its  occurrence  the  most  im- 
portant is  age,  or  agedness.  Softening  of 
the  Brain  is  essentially  a  manifestation  of 
decay,  and  this  may  be  either  the  natural 
result  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  long  life's 
work,  or  it  may  be  the  early  outcome  of 
excessive  strain.  The  real  cause  is  that 
waste  of  tissue  which  is  imbalanced  by 
repair,  and  this  may  come  from  the  long 
continuance  of  work, — old  agCj — or  the 
unhealthy  severity  of  work,  and  its  undue 
relation  to  rest.  The  proximate  causes 
may  be  resolved,— as  will  appear  in  the 
section  on  "pathology,"  —  into  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  vascular  system. 
Neither  sex,  constitution,  nor  season  of 
the  year  has  been  shown  to  exert  any 
marked  predisposing  influence,  nor  has 
any  distinct  relation  been  made  out  be- 
tween any  one  particular  condition  of  the 
heart  and  cerebral  softening.  Degenera- 
tion of  the  kidneys  and  impaired  nutri- 
tion of  the  heart  and  vessels  are  among 
the  conditions  which  fi-equently  accom- 
pany ramollissement ;  but  these  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  certain  parts  of  a  general 
change  of  which  the  cerebral  softening  is 
but  another  or  counterpart,  rather  than 
as  predisposing  causes  of  its  existence. 
Vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart 
may  become  detached  and  may  block  up 
one  of  the  cerebral  arteries ;  and  thus 
their  presence  on  the  valves  might  be  re- 

firdea  as  predisposing  to  Softening  of  the 
rain.  But  it  must  l^  remembered  that 
such  vegetations  when  in  si'ti*,  i.  e.  unde- 
tached,  do  not  specially  predispose  to 
Softening  of  the  Brain,  that  they  may 
lodge  in  other  vessels  than  those  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  that  when  they  are  carried 
fiom  the  heart  to  the  cerebral  arteries 
they  become  determining  and  not  predis- 
posing causes.  If  we  may  employ  the 
term  "predisposing  cause"  under  these 
circumstances,  we  should  do  so  to  the 
general  or  constitutional  state  that  has 
led  to  the  production  of  vegetations  rather 
than  to  the  vegetations  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  definite  to  be  said  with 
regard  to  exciting  causes.  Attacks  have 
sometimes  followed  violent  mental  or 
moral  excitement,  an^r,  abuse  of  alcohol, 
over-fatigue,  or  local  injuries ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  such  conditions  have 
been  present,  and  in  very  many  there  has 
been  a  singular  immunity  from  all  appa- 
rent causes  of  disturbance.  Exposure  to 
cold  has  been  followed  by  an  apoplectic 
seusure,  and  one  of  the  more  frequent  de- 
termining causes  of  an  attack  has  been 
too  free  a  punration  of  the  bowels. 


Symptoms.  —  Softening  of  the  Brain 
may  occur  as  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
disease.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  de- 
scribe the  affection  under  two  general 
headings,  and  first : — 


Acute  Softening  or  the  Bbain. 

1.  Premonitory  Symptoms. — These  may 
be  absent  altogether,  but  such  complete 
iirmunity  is  rare ;  for  Softening  of  the 
Brain  most  frequently  occurs  m  those 
whose  health  has  been  for  some  time  be- 
low the  average,  and  very  frequently  in 
others  who  are  the  subjects  of  some  dis- 
tinct chronic  and  exhausting  diseases. 
There  is  nothing  so  special  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  general  condition  which  may 
precede  Softening  of  the  Brain  as  to  ren- 
der it  of  much  value  in  the  forecast  of  a 
patient's  chances.  There  is  often  an  en- 
feebled condition,  with  impaired  nutritive 
power,  shown  in  the  general  bearing  of 
the  patient,  and  more  distinctly  in  the 
weakness  of  cardiac  impulse,  rigidity  of 
arterial  vessels,  and  local  inequalities  of 
temperature.  These  facts  may  be  noticed 
for  months  or  even  years,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  them  that  points  specially  to  the 
brain  as  the  organ  which  is  likely  to  give 
way.  In  combination  with  symptoms  of 
cerel)ral  failure  they  are,  however,  of  great 
significance. 

The  symptoms  which,  when  thus  com- 
bined, are  premonitory  of  softening,  are 
often  those  already  described  as  cmtrac- 
teristic  of  impending  or  actually  devel- 
oped congestion  of  the  brain.  (See  p. 
845,  article  "Congestion  of  the  Brain.") 
They  are — headache,  more  or  less  con- 
stant in  duration,  and  usually  "dull"  in 
character,  dulness  of  sight  or  hearing, 
numbness,  obscure  pain,  weight,  or  an 
indescribable  sensation  of  "something 
wrong"  in  the  extremities,  sUght  con- 
fusion of  thought,  sleepiness,  weakness  of 
purpose,  hesitation  in  iudgment,  irritabil- 
ity of  temper,  diminisned  control  of  emo- 
tion, deficiency  of  muscular  power,  a  stoop- 
ing gait,  and  tendency  to  cramp  in  the 
limbs.  Sometimes  the  face  assumes  a 
dull,  expressionless  aspect  when  the  pa- 
tient is  at  rest,  and  he  may  pass  hours  in 
a  state  of  apparent  indifference  to  all 
around  him ;  but  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
ert himself  is  able  to  resume  his  habitual 
manner,  and  do  his  accustomed  work,  al- 
though with  some  heaviness  of  manner 
and  apparent  effort.  There  may  be  occa- 
sional and  slight  symptoms  of  faintness, 
the  face  becoming  pale,  and  the  limbs 
cool ;  and  such  occurrences  are  of  much 
significance.  It  sometimes  happens,  more- 
over, that  the  altered  sensations  above 
described  are  noticed  more  on  one  side  of 
the  body  than  on  the  other ;  and  the  fact 
of  this  limited  distribution  is  bighlj'  indi» 
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cative  of  impending  evil.  Tliere  may  be 
a  little  dragging  of  one  leg,  or  only  a  ten- 
dency to  lean  to  one  side  when  either 
walking  or  sitting ;  and  this,  when  con- 
stant in  its  locality,  is  of  much  graver 
meaning  than  is  a  much  greater  amount 
of  weakness  when  variable  in  its  seat. 

Such  symptoms  may  continue  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  and  may  precede 
either  acute  or  chronic  softening,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  when  ex- 
isting only  to  the  degree  described,  and 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  "  premoni- 
tory," that  furnishes  any  clue  to  the  form 
which  the  developed  symptoms  are  likely 
to  assume. 

2.  The  developed  sympUyms  may  occur  in 
one  of  three  distinct  forms.  The  patient 
may  either  have  an  apokdic  seizure,  be 
taken  with  convidsiona,  or  mav  pass  into  a 
state  of  delirium;  and  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  describe  these  forms  separately, 
premising  that  sometimes  they  pass  into 
one  another,  and  that  occasionally  mixed 
cases  are  olwerved,  in  which  stupor,  de- 
lirium, end  convulsions  alternate. 

(o)  The  apopUcticform  may  be  very  grad- 
ual or  very  sudden  in  its  onset.  When 
the  former,  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
premonitory  symptoms  for  days  or  weeks ; 
when  the  latter,  there  may  have  been  no 
special  premonition,  but  the  patient  sud- 
denly falls  down  in  what  is  termed  an 
"apoplectic  fit,"  and  he  is  said  to  have 
had  " a  fit,"  or  " a  stroke." 

Very  commonly  the  attack  occurs  after 
too  long  an  abstinence  from  food,  or  when 
the  patient  is  fatigued  by  too  long  a  walk, 
or  too  protracted  an  effort ;  sometimes 
when,  as  in  congestion  of  the  brain  (see 
page  845),  he  is  making  an  excessive  ex- 
ertion. It  is  not  common,  so  &r  as  my 
experience  extends,  for  patients  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  find  themselves 
paralyzed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  a  mode 
of  attack  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

The  condition  of  the  mind  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. Transient  excitement,  talkative- 
ness, irritability,  or  wandering  of  thought, 
amounting  sometimes  to  mild  delirium, 
may  occur  for  a  few  minutes.  The  patient 
says  or  does  something  quite  out  of  rela- 
tion to  his  surrounding  circumstances  or 
previous  conversation ;  speaks  as  if  to 
some  person  he  may  not  have  seen  for 
years,  asks  a  question  which  refers  to 
events  long  since  passed,  or  in  some  other 
manner  shows  that  he  is  "  not  quite  him- 
self;" is  bewildered  and  "queer,"  vexed 
or  pathetic ;  he  makes  some  effort  to  get 
up  and  do  some  extraordinary  thing  which 
no  one  can  understand,  is  impatient  of 
attempts  at  dissuasion  or  control,  looks 
faint,  and  becomes  more  or  less  insensi- 
ble, sometimes  falling  to  the  ground,  some- 
times voluntarily  sitting  or  lying  down,  as 
if  merely  fatigued,  or  disgusted  with  the 


stupidity  of  those  around  him,  who  do 
not  understand  what  it  is  he  wants  to  do. 

The  patient  may  for  a  few  minutes  be 
completely  insensible,  and  when  he  is  so, 
it  is  probably  due  to  sudden  congestion  of 
brain,  or  to  equally  sudden  anaemia  of 
brain,  either  of  which  may  be  recovered 
from  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes.  When, 
however,  the  physician  sees  the  case,  he 
rarely  finds  ateofute  loss  of  consciousness. 
The  patient  lies  quietly,  in  apparently 
profound  sleep,  snoring,  and  taking  ao 
notice  whatever  of  the  questions  that 
friends  ask  in  anxions  and  beseeching 
tones  ;  but  if  spoken  to  sharply,  told  to 
put  out  the  tongue,  open  the  eyes,  ^re 
the  hand,  or  do  any  other  simple  thing, 
he  responds  at  once,  usually  makes  an 
awkwanl  failure,  and  then  relapses  into 
his  former  state  ;  if  asked  a  question,  he 
makes  some  inarticulate  or  unintelligible 
sound  in  reply,  and  again  falls  back  into 
his  heavy  sleep,  sometimes  muttering  to 
himself,  but  more  commonly  snoring  con- 
tinuously, or  occasionally  intemipting  the 
rhythm  of  his  snore  by  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

In  such  a  state  the  patient  may  con- 
tinue for  hours,  days,  or  even  weeks. 
There  is  often  sufficient  intelligence  re- 
maining for  him,  when  roused,  to  swallow 
food,  to  recognize  friends,  to  make  efforts 
to  say  something  •,  but  so  much  dulness  of 
apprehension,  and  so  much  difiiculty  of 
expression,  that  the  real  life  is  "  hidden," 
and  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  we  are 
on  such  common  terms  with  it  that  we 
can  understand  its  meaning. 

In  some  cases  there  is  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  marked  improvement,  the 
faculty  of  articulation  returns,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  conversation  is  possible  to 
and  with  those  who  will  give  pains  to  leara 
the  language  that  is  spoken.  The  names 
of  common  objects  are  forgotten,  or  are 
confounded  with  those  of  others;  and 
this,  sometimes  with  such  constancy  that 
friends  may  understand  what  is  intended, 
sometimes  with  such  thorough  want  of 
uniformity  that  the  meaning  is  unintelli- 
gible. Notwithstanding  this  great  ob- 
scurity of  expression,  it  may  be  perfectly 
clear  that  the  patient  himself  knows  dis- 
tinctly what  he  means,  is  aware  that  he  is 
wrong  in  his  use  of  words,  is  vexed  at  his 
blunders,  and  ingenious  in  contriving 
means  to  counteract  or  avoid  them.  For 
example,  he  may  know  so  well  the  words 
which  he  wants,  and  which  he  supplies  by 
others  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  to 
write  down  lists  of  words,  and  point  to 
one  or  more  of  them  in  order  to  make  up 
his  sentences,  or  correct  erroneous  expres- 
sions.   (See  page  855.) 

Occasionally,  after  being  even  pro- 
foundly affected,  the  mental  condition 
may  undergo  great  improvement,  and  the 

Eatient,  altnough  not  perfectly  restored, 
e  carried  back  again  to  the  point  de- 
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scribed  in  the  notice  of  premonitory  symp- 
toms. But  far  more  commonly  there  is 
no  real  restoration  ;  some  confusion  may 
clear  away,  the  stupor  may  be  lessened ; 
but  when  these  improvements  have  oc- 
curred the  mind  is  found  to  be  dulled  and 
incompetent,  and  in  a  state  of  gradually 
increasing  deterioration ;  week  oy  week, 
and  month  by  month,  the  patient  is 
further  and  further  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  intercourse,  until  the  attempts  to 
talk  with  him  are  given  up  so  gradually 
by  the  Mends  that  they  are  scarcely  aware 
of  the  change,  and  so  imperceptibly  to  the 
weakening  mind  of  the  patient  tliat  he 
takes  no  notice.  In  this  way  a  sudden 
attack  of  softening  may  pass  into  what  is 
termed  "chronic  softening,"  the  patient 
becoming  imbecile  of  mind,  and  powerless 
in  body. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the  course 
is  rapid,  the  apoplectiform  attack  is  re- 
peated, and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days  there  is  profound  coma,  passing  into 
the  sleep  of  death ;  in  a  much  smaller 
number,  the  symptoms  are  very  transient, 
and  the  recovery  may  be  complete.  For 
example,  a  young  lady,  set.  twenty-two,  in 
her  first  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
marked  by  considerable  swelling  and  red- 
ness of  knees,  wrists,  and  ankles,  and  a 
recently  developed  systolic  murmur  at  the 
base  of  the  heart,  received  a  visit  from 
some  friends,  was  excited  in  conversation, 
and  had  palpitation  of  the  heart.  A  few 
minutes  after  her  friends  had  left  her  she 
grew  faint,  looked  pale,  became  uncon- 
scious, and  remained  so  for  two  or  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  was 
confused,  unable  to  utter  any  intelligible 
sentence,  clipped  her  words,  made  some 
sounds  that  were  quite  inarticulate,  and 
had  marked  right  hemiplegia,  the  features 
being  drawn  to  one  side,  the  right  arm 
being  completely,  the  right  leg  incom- 

Sletely,  paralyzed.  At  the  end  of  three 
ays  speech  was  perfect;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  the  hemiplegia  had  disap- 
peared. The  most  rationalinterpretation 
of  such  case  is,  that  an  embolus  blocked 
up  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  and  led 
to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  brain,  which 
equals  the  first  stage  of  softening ;  but 
that,  owing  to  either" tlie  re-establishment 
of  the  circulation  by  the  breaking  up  or 
removal  of  the  embolus,  or  to  the  perfect 
establishment  of  the  circulation  in  tne  col- 
lateral vessels,  the  nutrition  was  restored 
to  its  ordinary  condition. 

SensibilUi/  is  sometimes  quite  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  attack,  and  for  some  few 
minutes  afterwards;  but  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  it  is  only  dull  or  impaired, 
and_  subsequently  changed.  While  the 
patient  is  lying  apparently  unconscious, 
or  only  half  conscious,  it  is  often  obvious 
that  some  sensibility  is  present,  for  he 
moans,  mores  about  uneasily,  puts  his 


hand  to  his  head,  and  starts  or  draws 
away  some  one  or  other  of  his  liiut>3  if  the 
skin  be  scratehcd  or  pinched.  It  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
hand  is  put  to  the  head,  that  there  is 
headache,  or  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the 
head ;  and  a  general  feeling  of  distress, 
with,  very  frequently,  some  distressing 
sensation  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs. 
Often  before  the  patient  is  able  to  speak, 
he  is  evidently  uneasy  in  some  of  the  ex-  ■ 
tremities,  and  these  are  usually  on  one  j 
side  of  the  body,  and  are  paralyzed ;  he 
looks  inquiringly  at  them,  or  rubs  them, 
moans  at  them,  and  cries  out  if  they  be 
either  moved  or  touched.  When  suflB^ 
ciently  conscious  to  make  himself  intelli- 
gible, the  patient  often  complains  of  cold- 
ness, or  numbness,  or  "  queer  feelings"  la 
the  arm  or  leg  of  one  side  ;  of  headache, 
or  discomfort  in  the  head  not  amounting 
to  pain ;  of  a  bewildered  feeling,  and  some 
vertigo.  There  is  occasionally  hyperses- 
thesia,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  limbs 
aflected  by  a  stroke  of  hemiplegia  is 
thought  to  be  highly  characteristic  of 
acute  Softening  of  the  Brain.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that,  instead  of  true 
hypersesthesia,  there  is  a  modified  sensi- 
bilit}%  such  as  that  described  above,  and 
that  it  renders  ordinary  impressions  pain- 
ful. Sometimes  these  modifications  pre- 
sent very  curious  features ;  the  patient 
feels  distinctly  and  painfully  any  impres- 
sion on  the  skin,  but  is  unable  to  refer  it 
to  its  proper  locality.  For  example,  a 
pinch  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  referred  to 
the  inguinal  region,  while  similar  irrita- 
tion above  the  knee  may  be  felt  in  the 
shoulder,  or  side  of  the  neck  ■  and  some- 
times the  sensation  may  be  referred  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  body. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  sensibility 
of  the  limbs  is,  after  an  apoplectic  attack 
of  softening,  speedily  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal condition. 

The  special  senses  are,  as  a  rule,  unaf- 
fected except  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
attack,  when  all  of  them  may  be  in  abey- 
ance. There  is  not  rarely  some  complaint 
of  tinnitus,  and  of  muscee,  or  of  dulness  in 
hearing,  or  mistiness  of  eight,  but  there 
is  no  one  change  which  is  characteristic 
of  softening.  The  optic  disk  is  often  paler 
than  natural.  The  vessels  are  extremely 
small,  and  either  white  or  gray  atrophy 
may  be  apparent.  The  outline  of  the  disk  ^ 
is  sometimes  very  sharply  defined,  and  its 
shape  distorted ;  but  there  may  be  integ- 
rity in  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
eye  when  there  are  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  Softening  of  the  Brain.  There  is 
often  to  be  observed  some  marked  pecu- 
liarity in  the  eyeballs  and  in  the  pupils, 
which  being,  however,  illustrations  of  al- 
tered motility  rather  than  of  sensibility 
will  be  described  under  the  following 
heading : — 
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The  symptoms  due  to  changes  in  motxUty. 
—It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  eye- 
balls are  directed  to  one  side,  and  that 
the  head  is  turned  in  the  same  direction, 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  that  the  patient  is 
making  an  effort  to  look  at  something  by 
the  side  of  him,  and  usually  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  of  the  paralysis  in  limbs. 
If  carefully  examined  it  may  sometimes 
be  shown  that  the  patient  does  not  see  at 
all,  and  that  the  retina  is  quite  insensible 
to  light ;  while  in  other  cases  the  patient 
sees  distinctly,  and  may,  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  bring  the  eyeballs  to  the  middle 
line  or  even  teyond  it  and  to  the  opposite 
side.  In  one  curious  care,  under  my  care 
in  University  College  Hospital,  this  sy- 
nergic condition  of  the  eyeballs  was  ob- 
served for  nearly  a  fortnight,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  patient  died.  The  pa- 
tient was,  when  roused,  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble to  give  a  coherent  account  of  himself, 
his  sight  and  hearing  were  good,  he  could 
distinguish  not  only  objects  but  colors, 
and  seemed  rather  amused  at  being  put 
through  an  examination  on  such  points  ; 
yet  while  talking  to  me  the  eyeballs  were 
constantly  turned  towards  the  right  side, 
and  so  much  so  as  to  hide  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  iris  beneath  the  lids  at  the 
left  inner  and  ri^ht  outer  angles.  The 
patient  often  fell  asleep,  and  began  to 
snore  while  the  students  were  standing 
round  his  bed ;  and  what  was  very  inte- 
resting to  observe  was  this,  that  at  the 
moment  of  doing  so  the  eyeballs  returned 
to  the  middle  line.  Upon  touching  him, 
or  speaking  to  him  so  as  to  rouse  nim  a 
little,  the  synergic  movement  again  in- 
stantly appeared.  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  transition  from  sleeping  to  wak- 
ing could  be  effected  in  this  case,  the 
above  observation  was  repeated  many 
dozens  of  times,  and  always  with  a  simi- 
lar result.  The  eyeballs  are  usually,  ex- 
cept at  or  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
attack,  unaffected.  It  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  to  meet  with  stra- 
bismus even  to  a  slijjht  degree.  There  is 
nothing  characteristic  in  the  condition  of 
the  pupils ;  they  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  degree  of  either  dilatation  or  con- 
traction, and  they  are  usually  equal  on 
the  two  sides  in  case  of  acute  softening. 
Their  relation  to  light  is  determined  by 
the  general  sensorial  condition  rather  than 


are  suddenly  raised,  and  then  immediately 
there  is  dilatation ;  left  to  himself^  again 
the  drowsiness  comes  on,  and  the  pupils 
pass  into  the  state  of  contraction.  The 
pupils  dilate  because  the  patient  is  roused, 
not  because  they  are  exposed  to  light;  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  that  have  been 
observed  have  had  no  relation  to  light  or 
darkness,  but  simply  to  the  facts  of  sleeping 
and  of  waking.  This  I  have  shown  again 
and  again  by  gently  raising  the  lids  of 
such  a  patient,  and  exposing  tne  contracted 
pupils  to  the  light  without  arousing  him ; 
there  is  then  no  dilatation  nor  change  of 
any  kind  :  but  if  he  be  addressed  loudly 
by  name,  or  if  his  toe  be  pinched  so  that 
he  is  awakened,  the  pupils  instantly 
dilate. 

The  features  are  sometimes  quite  sym- 
metrical, both  when  at  rest  and  when  in 
motion  ;  but  commonly  there  is  some  de- 
viation, noticed  most  distinctly  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  when  the  patient  speaks  or  laughs; 
and  sometimes  it  is  so  trifling  that  it  may 
escape  observation  unless  the  patient 
smile,  or  make  a  forced  effort  to  exhibit 
either  the  upper  or  the  lower  teeth.  In 
other  cases  there  is  marked  paralysis  of 
the  face  on  one  side,  and  dragging  of  the 
features  towards  the  other,  with  deviation 
of  the  tongue ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  paralysis  does  not,  as  a  rule  to 
which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  in- 
volve the  miiscles  or  the  forehead,  eye- 
balls, eyelids,  or  pupils.  The  patients 
can  equally  raise  the  eyelids,  open  or 
close  the  eyes,  and  there  is  neither  ptosis 
nor  strabismus. 

The  speech  is  commonly  interfered  with, 
not  only  at  the  moment  of  attack  but  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  and  sometimes 
persistently.  It  may  be  so  thoroughly 
abolished  that  no  intelli^ble  sound  is  ut- 
tered, although  it  is  obvious  that  ideas  of 
some  kind  are  passing  through  the  pa- 
tient's mind ;  it  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  so  slightly  affected  that  alteration  is 
observed  only  in  the  articulation  of  certain 
sounds,  such  as  those  of  the  letters  I  or  r. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  al- 
most every  variety  of  degree  in  the  im- 
pairment of  speech  as  a  mechanical  act, 
and  there  is  also  every  shade  of  difference 
in  the  precision  with  which  it  expresses 
mental  processes.     Some   patients   can 
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for  a  little  time  bo  as  to  be  understood, 
can  help  to  convey  their  meaning  by  signs 
and  gestures;  but  when  "excited,"  or 
sometimes  even  when  not  disturbed  in 
such  manner,  they  can  make  no  such  suc- 
cession of  articulate  sounds  as  shall  be  in- 
telligible. Here  speech  is  interfered  with 
on  its  mechanical  side.  In  the  former 
group  of  cases  there  is  usually  paralysis 
on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  body :  in  the  lat- 
ter there  is  not  any  constancy  in  such  as- 
sociation. It  is  to  the  former  class  that 
the  terms  "aphasia"  and  "aphemia" 
have  been  applied ;  and  it  is  not  rare  to 
meet  with  cases  which  illustrate  either 
it  or  the  opposite  condition :  it  is  exceed- 
ingly easy  to  recognize  intellectually  the 
difference  between  the  two  extremes  of 
symptoms,  or  between  them  as  conjoint 
elements  in  a  particular  case ;  but  by  far 
the  most  common  event  is  to  meet  with 
such  combinations  of  the  two  that  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  say  how  much  is  due 
to  the  one  fitilure  and  how  much  to  the 
other. 

As  the  words  aphasia  and  aphemia 
have  now  passed  into  frequent  use,  and 
the  conditions  descrilied  bv  them  have 
become  not  unfrequently  tne  topics  for 
medico-legal  investigation,  it  is  desirable 
that  some  further  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  them,  or  to  what  they  mean. 
Aphemia  was  the  word  constructed  by  M. 
Broca ;'  and  aphasia,  an  old  Greek  word, 
signifying  the  dumbness  occasioned  by 
strong  emotion,  was  that  used  by  M. 
Trousseau'  to  denote  the  same  thing, 
viz.,  the  loss  of  speech  or  of  articulate 
language,  when  occurring  as  a  symptom 
of  disease. 

The  condition  now  well  known  as  apha- 
sia was  observed  by  the  older  writers  on 
medicine,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have 
recognized  the  distinction,  and  others  to 
have  failed  to  do  so,  between  it  and  a 
more  general  condition  of  injury  to  the 
nervous  centres.  But  the  special  patho- 
logical significance  of  the  loss  of  language 
has  been  demonstrated  within  a  recent 
period.  Dr.  Gall  was  the  first  who  sought 
to  discover  the  locality  or  seat  of  what  he, 
in  accordance  with  a  certain  school  of 
philosophy,  was  led  to  regard  as  the  sep- 
arate faculty  of  language,  and  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  faculty  had  its 
place  in  those  portions  of  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  which  lie  upon  the 
supra-orbital  plates. 


pression.  M.  Bouillaud's  great  point, 
however,  was  to  show  that  lesions  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  occasioned  loss 
of  the  faculty  of  speech,  whereas  diseases 
of  other  portions  of  the  nervous  centres 
were  not  so  accompanied.  Exceptions  to 
Bouillaud's  law  were  somewhat  frequently 
pointed  out  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
general  doctrine  had  fallen  into  almost 
complete  disregard,  although  M.  Bouil- 
laud  had  repeatedly  brought  forward  fresh 
facts  in  confirmation  of  his  dogma. 

The  next  step  of  great  importance  was 
taken  by  M.  Bax,  who,  in  1836,  pointed 
out,  as  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  nu- 
merous observations,  that  disturbances  in 
the  faculty  of  speech  were  always  related 
to  lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and 
never  to  those  of  the  right.  This  work, 
to  which  my  attention  has  been  called  by 
the  able  author  of  the  article  on  Aphasia, 
in  the  new  "  Dictionnaire  encyclop&lique 
des  Sciences  medicales,"  was  entitled 
"Lesions  de  la  Moitie  gauche  de  I'Enc^ 
phale  coincidant  avec  I'Oubli  des  Signes 
de  la  Pens^e.'"  The  paper  of  M.  Dax 
appears  to  have  attracted  little  notice, 
and  it  was  not  until  nearly  thirty  years 
had  elapsed  that  M.  Broca  produced  his 
celebrated  paper,'  in  which  he  announced 
his  conclusion  that  the  seat  of  the  facultv 
of  articulate  langiiage  was  in  the  second, 
and  especially  in  the  third  frontal  convo- 
lution of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 
M.  Broca  used  the  word  aphemia  to  de- 
note the  condition  of  patients  thus  af- 
fected ;  M.  Trousseau  the  word  aphasia. 
The  last  step  in  this  history,  and  one  al- 
most equal  in  importance  to  either  that 
had  preceded  it,  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,  who  arrived  independently 
at  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  MM. 
Dax  and  Broca,  but  who  went  still  fur- 
ther than  either,  and  showed  the  anatom- 
ical nature  of  the  lesion  which  most  fre- 
quently caused  aphasia,  viz.,  plugging  of 
the  middle  cerebral  artery  on  the  left  side 
by  an  embolus  derived  from  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.' 

Aphasia  may  be  produced  by  numerous 
diseases  of  the  brain,  such,  for  example, 
as  congestion,  hemorrhage,  or  tumor — but 
the  most  frequent  cause  is  that  to  which 
Dr.  Jackson  directed  especial  attention. 
Certain  aphasic  patients  can  write,  while 
others  fail  to  do  so ;  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  the  act  occasionally  write  sense. 
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but  unconnected  words.    Those  who  can- 
not write  at  all  are  usually,  it  must  be 
remembered,  paralyzed  on  the  right  side. 
Certain  patients  are  able  to  make  intelli- 
gible signs,  others  fail  to  do  so ;  some 
nave  the  power  to  calculate,  to  draw  fig- 
ures, and  to  perform  on  musical  instru- 
ments, while  others  lose  these  faculties 
together  with  that  of  articulate  language. 
The  mental  state  of  the  patient  vanes 
greatly,  from  a  condition  of  almost  per- 
fect intelligence  to  that  of  almost  com- 
plete fatuity.    On  several  occasions  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  an  in- 
dividual in  a  condition  of  aphasia  should 
be  regarded  as  competent  to  make  a  will. 
No  general  principle  can  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  so  complicated  a  question, 
but  each  case  must  be  determined  on  its 
own  meriis  ;  still  it  must  be  remembered, 
— 1st,  That  while  intelligence  may  remain 
intact,  the  power  of  expression  may  be 
so  damaged  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  certain  that  he  has  correctly 
interpreted  the  patient's  meaning.     2(1, 
That  the  patient  may  be  distinctly  capa- 
ble of  intellectual  decision  on  matters  up 
to  a  certain  point  of  complexity,  and 
quite  incapable  of  dealing  with   those 
which  are  beyond  that  point ;  that  he 
may  be  able  to  decide  some  simple  ques- 
tions, whereas  he    becomes   bewildered 
when  attempting  to  unravel  those  which 
require  sustained  thought  for  their  com- 
prehension. 3d,  That  the  facts  which  are 
most  valuable  as  bearing  on  this  question 
are  very  rare,  and   contradictory,  viz. 
those  which  are  supplied  by  patients  who 
have  been  aphasic,  have  recovered,  have 
remembered  their  previous  mental  con- 
dition, and  have  been  able  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it. — On  the  one  hand,  there  has 
been  obvious  mental  obscurity;  on  the 
other,  perfect  clearness  of  intelligence, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  Lordat,  the 
memory  for  words  was  lost  as  well  as  the 
faculty  for  their  expression.'    4th,  That 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  mind  is  usually  somewhat  dam- 
aged, although  its  degree  of  impairment 
may  vary  between  wide  ranges  ;  that  the 
loss  of  speech  in  aphasia  may  coexist 
with  loss  of  mental  power,  but  that  it 
does  not  depend  upon  it.    A  patient  may 


sounds  he  wants, — such  patient  is  not 
aphasic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
is  paralyzed  in  either  the  tongue,  lips,  or 
palate,  or  in  all  of  them  together. 

The  condition  of  aphasia  has  its  ana- 
logues in  locomotor  ataxy,  writer's  cramp, 
and  allied  affections  ;  and  similar  physio- 
logical considerations  will  carry  the'  ex- 
planation of  these  curious  states  to  about 
the  same  level    of  precision.    Talking, 
walking,  and  writing  are  each  of  them 
very  complicated  processes,  and  are,  in 
man  at  least,  the  result  of  education. 
Artificial,  as  well  as  natural,  associations 
of  nerve-action  are  involved  in  each  of 
them,'  and  the  result  which  ought   to 
come  from  such  co-ordination   may  be 
stopped  at  any  point.    We  cannot  yet 
assert  wliat  is  the  primary  loss  in  the  con- 
dition of  ataxy,  or  in  that  of  writer's 
cramp,  neither  can  we  do  so  with  any  ac- 
curacy in  regard  of  aphasia.    In  each  of 
them   desire,   volition,   and    intelligence 
may  coexist  with  entire    muscular    ca- 
pacity ;  and  yet  the  patient  who  wishes, 
tries,  and  knows  how  to  walk,  to  talk,  or 
to  write,  and  who,  moreover,  has  full 
power  in  his  legs,  his  arms,  and  his  appa- 
ratus for  articulation,  is  unable  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose :  he  staggers  and  falls 
m  the  one  instance,  he  makes  illegible 
scrawlings  in  the  second,  and  meaningless 
sounds  or  unintelligible  jumbles  of  words 
in  the  last. 

The  limbs  are  almost  invariably  para- 
lyzed when  there  is  Softening  of  the 
Brain,  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  the 
body,  but  with  far  greater  toquency  on 
one  side.  The  paralysis  is  usually  not 
absolute :  it  is  more  marked  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  extremity  ;  it  is  seen  to 
its  highest  degree  in  the  fingers  or  toes, 
to  its  lowest  degree  in  the  shoulder  or 
hip,  and  with  mtermediate  severity  in 
the  forearm  and  leg.  There  is  commonly 
some  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles which  are  paralyzed,  and  this  may 
take  the  form  of  either  tonic  rigidity,  or 
of  occasional  clonic,  or  even  choreic  move- 
ments. Sometimes  the  muscles  are  rigid 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  apoplectic 
seizure,  but  more  commonly  the  reverse 
is  observed — there  is  complete  flaccidity 
— and  not  until  after  three  or  four  hours  is 
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after  paralysis  has  lasted  for  many  weeks 
or  moaths,  and  which  is  distributed  like 
paralysis  itself  with  prevailing  frequency 
in  the  distal  extremities  of  limbs,  and 
undergoes  a  gradual  diminution  as  the 
joints  are  tested,  one  by  one,  from  below 
upwards. 

The  electric  irritability  of  muscles  I 
have  often  found  to  be  absolutely  nonnal, 
even  when  paralysis  is  complete,  and  it 
has  remained  so  tor  a  considerable  time  ; 
its  persistence  or  the  reverse  has  not  been 
determined  by  either  the  degree,  dura- 
tion, or  locality  of  the  paralysis,  by  the 
presence  or  absence  or  rigidity  or  of 
wasting.  The  irritability  or  the  para- 
lyzed muscles,  as  tested  by  percussion, 
has  been  found  often  in  considerable  ex- 
cess, and  this  when  the  electric  contrac- 
tiUty  has  been  normal.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  am  not  now 
spealang  of  the  force  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, wnicli  is  invariably,  or  almost  in- 
variably, diminished  in  a  palsied  limb, 
but  of  the  readiness  of  response  to  elec- 
tricity, which  is  tested — not  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  contraction  in  a  muscle,  but — 
by  the  weakness  of  the  electric  power 
which  will  bring  muscles  into  p)lay.  In 
this  sense  the  p^ied  limb  exhibits  eveiv 
condition  of  irritability,  viz.,  the  normal, 
excess,  or  diminution.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  any  moment  in  the  diagnosis 
of  cerebral  softening  from  any  other  lesion 
in  the  brain,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  facts  that  have  been  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  mistakes  have  sometimes  arisen 
owing  to  a  confusion  of  terras  when  the 
distinction  is  being  made  between  cere- 
bral and  spinal  lesion  or  disease. 

There  may  be  no  general  symptoms  in 
cases  of  acute  softening ;  at  the  time  of 
seizure  the  patient  may  have  been  in 
apparently  good  health.  As  already  stat- 
ed, however,  this  is  not  common.  Usually 
the  individual  is  "older  than  his  years," 
as  shown  by  aspect,  manner,  gait,  prema- 
ture baldness  or  grayness  of  head ;  ne  has 
been  weak  for  some  time,  has  been  threat- 
ened with  a  "break-down  somewhere;" 
has  suffered  from  disease  of  heart  or  kid- 
ney ;  exhibits  arcus  senilis,  and  has  a 
rigid  pulse.' 

'  In  an  interesting  case  recently  tinder  my 
care  in  University  College  Hospital,  a  man 
became  suddenly  hemlplegio  and  aphasic,  and 
continued  so  until  he  died.  There  was  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  old  valvalar  disease  of  the 


Beyond  these  general  states  there  is 
nothing  to  be  noted ;  the  patient  may, 
and  often  does,  vomit  when  the  attack  is 
beginning  to  clear  away  and  some  slight 
consciousness  returns,  but  it  is  rare  to 
meet  witli  a  repetition  of  the  vomiting. 
The  appetite  often  is  quite  good ;  the 
digestion,  secretions,  and  evacuations, 
natural ;  the  temperature,  usually  quite 
normal,  is  sometimes  raised  to  a  very  high 
point,  and  in  many  cases  is  notably  de- 
pressed in  the  affected  limbs.  When  the 
temperature  has  been  raised  there  has 
been  considerable  ja/titation  of  the  limbs, 
or  convulsive  movements,  more  or  less 
general  in  their  distribution. 

(b)  The  convulsive  form  of  acute  Soften- 
ing of  the  Brain  is  sometimes  so  distinct 
in  its  features  that  the  case  is  more  Ukely 
to  be  confounded  with  epilepsy  than  with 
hemorrhage  or  congestive  apoplexy.  After 
a  few  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  al- 
ready described  (p.  857)  the  patient  is 
taken  in  a  fit,  which  passes  through  the 
ordinary  phases  of  an  epileptic  attack ; 
but  the  patient  does  not  become  profound- 
ly stupid  or  sleepy  afterwards.  He  is, 
perhaps,  restless,  and  a  little  loquacious, 
or  he  may  be  simply  quiet,  but  "  not  quite 
himself,"  for  a  lew  minutes,  an  hour,  or 
even  longer,  when  a  second  seizure  fol- 
lows, in  its  turn  to  be  succeeded  by  a  third, 
and  so  on ;  each  convulsion  being  followed 
by  increasing  stupor,  and  almost  invari- 
aoly  by  paralysis. 

Regarded  closely,  these  facts  are  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  history  of 
the  disease.  The  premonitory  symptoms, 
although  so  slight  as  to  have  attracted 
little  notice  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
are  found,  when  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  them  by  the  onset  of  convulsions, 
to  have  been  higlily  significant  of  impend- 
ing evlL  They  consist  generally  in  some 
marked  change  in  the  mental  condition  of 
the  patient,  such  as  peculiar  drowsiness, 
listlessness,  weariness,  impatience,  or 
some  flaw  in  memory,  with  distinct  but 


ease  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  On  post-mortem 
examination  the  diagnosis  was  verified  ex- 
actly as  to  the  nature  and  locality  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  brachial  arte- 
ries, which  were  inspected  carefully,  presented 
no  unhealthy  appearance,  and  exhibited 
their  ordinary  amonnt  of  elasticity  when 
stretched  between  the  fingers.  The  inference 
from  this  is  important,  viz.:  that  vessels  may 
lose  their  elasticitv  durine  life,  and  that  to 
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momentaryincapacity  to  understand  what 
is  said.  There  may  be,  however,  some 
little  hesitancy  in  speech,  the  mispronun- 
ciation of  a  lew  words,  a  little  weakness 
of  one  side,  or  some  vague  feeliuo;  of  ma- 
laiae,  with  numbness  of  extremities,  ver- 
tigo, or  faintness,  thought  to  be  either 
hysteric  or  dyspeptic  in  their  origin,  until 
the  fit  occurs  and  demonstrates  the  gravity 
of  their  ^meaning.  The  convulsions,  al- 
though resembling  epileptic  convulsions 
in  the  main,  differ  from  ;them  in  certain 
particulars,  viz. : — The  tonic  stage  is  but 
feebly  marked,  and  there  is  not  much 
asphyxia.  Clonic  spasms  are  more  violent 
on  one  side  of  the  body  than  on  the  other, 
and  they  continue  for  a  long  time.  The 
patient  does  not  "come  out  of  the  fits," 
but  passes  from  one  into  another  with  no 
distinct  intervening  period  of  quiescence. 
The  fits  occur  in  increasingly  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  at  length  the  patient  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  either  "in  the  fit"  or  "out 
of  it."  He  lies  in  a  semi-comatose  condi- 
tion, occasionally  muttering,  and  making 
movements  which  appear  to  be  voluntary, 
but  which  are  interrupted  by  spasmodic 
jerkings,  by  suspension  of  the  breathing, 
or  by  momentary  tetanic  rigidity.  Grad- 
ually the  limbs  on  one  side  cease  Jto  ex- 
hibit voluntary  movement  —  they  &U 
heavily  when  allowed  to  do  so ;  the  eye- 
balls are  often  directed  to  one  side,  and 
the  features  lose  their  symmetry ;  and 
thus  the  case  goes  on  until  it  passes  from 
a  convulsive  into  an  "apoplectic"  or 
paralytic  form.  The  patient  who  wa« 
"taken  in  a  fit,"  thought  to  be  epileptic 
or  dyspeptic,  becomes  distinctly  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is 
recognized. 

From  this  condition  there  may  be  par- 
tial restoration;  after  a  few  days  of  mark- 
ed disturbance,  intelligence  returns  up  to 
a  point  varying  through  wide  ranges,  and 
the  state  of  the  patient  may  be  that  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  section  (see  page 
858).  The  convulsions,  however,  sooner 
or  later,  recur ;  either  to  be  again  recov- 
ered from,  or  to  carry  the  patient  beyond 
the  reach  of  hope.  The  intervals  between 
the  attacks  of  convulsions  may  be  either 
weeks  or  months ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
course  is  much  more  rapid,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  onset  of  the  fits. 

(c)  The  form  marked  by  deliritcm  has 
usually  been  preceded  by  distinct  premon- 
itory symptoms,  and  it  is  most  commonly 
observed  at  advanced  age.  The  patient 
suddenly  "wanders"  innis  talk,  becomes 
loquacious  or  restless,  is  busy  in  manner, 


restoration,  but  gradually  one  side  is 
found  to  be  paralyzed,  or  to  be  slightly 
weaker  than  the  other.  The  delirium  al- 
ternates with  coma,  more  or  less  profound; 
and  the  patient  passes  into  a  state  like 
that  following  either  the  apoplectic  or  the 
convulsive  form. 

The  delirium,  usually  mild,  is  some- 
times violent ;  but  when  it  is  so  there  is 
generally  some  distinct  meningitis,  and 
the  case  runs  a  rapid  course,  reaching  its 
termination  in  a  few  days. 

3.  The  final  gymptmns  of  softening,  Kke 
the  prodromata,  are  similar  in  their  cha- 
racter whatever  the  form  in  which  the 
attack  takes  place.  The  patient  becomes 
more  and  more  comatose,  the  paralysis 
extends  to  the  sphincters,  the  respiration 
becomes  embarrassed,  and  death  follows, 
usually  "without  a  struggle."  Nothing 
is  more  gradual  or  more  tranquil  than  the 
mode  in  which  the  sleep  of  such  patients 
often  deepens,  almost  imperceptibly,  into 
the  sleep  of  death. 

A  peculiar  form  of  softening  has  been 
described  by  M.  Duparcque,  as  occurring 
in  children  of  precocious  intelligence,  the 
symptoms  of  this  condition  being  the  fol- 
lowing : — headache  with  drowsiness,  per- 
fect integrity  of  the  mind,  exaltation  of 
the  special  senses  and  of  general  sensibil- 
ity, without  fever,  delinum.  or  convul- 
sions. After  death  the  only  cnange  which 
lias  been  discovered  has  been  Softening  of 
the  Brain.  M.  Duparcque  denominates 
this  disease  "  ramollissement  blanc  aigu 
essentiel  chez  les  enfbnts."' 


Chkonic  Softeniko  of  the  Bract. 

The  symptoms  of  this  condition  may 
follow  an  "apoplectic  seizure,"  whether 
the  latter  has  had  for  its  anatomical  basis 
congestion,  hemorrhage,  or  acute  ramol- 
lissement. They  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  developed  very  slowly  and  insidiously, 
and  may,  or  may  not,  be  preceded  by  those 
phenomena  already  described  as  "pre- 
monitory" of  acute  softening. 

There  is  diminution  of  intelligence.  The 
patient  is  unable  to  pay  attention,  and 
consequently  fails  to  receive  new  ideas. 
Subsequently  memory  is  impaired,  past 
ideas  are  not  recalled  with  readiness,  and 
there  is  general  confusion  and  incoherence. 
Sometimes  there  is  mild  delirium,  or  mere- 
ly a  restless  and  excited  manner,  towards 
tne  evening  of  the  day,  or  in  the  night ; 
occasionally  there  is  tne  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  a  particular  word  or  act,  which 
may  continue  for  hours,  days,  or  even 
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lubit  dulness,  or  some  degree  of  melan- 
choly: and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  tne  expression  of  feeling  is  very  little 
under  control,  and  the  sufl'erer  is  said  to 
have  become  "hysterical;"  and  this  is 
often  the  earliest  indication  of  failing 
power.  (See  article  on  "  Hysteria. ")  In 
other  cases  laughing  and  crying  are  very 
conunou  ;  but  they  occur  without  assign- 
able cause,  and  without  the  apparent  ex- 
istence of  any  correspondent  emotion. 
The  intellectual  weakness  increases,  and 
the  patient  becomes  drowsy.  At  first  he 
may  be  aroused,  but  subsequently  there 
is  profound  coma,  and  the  patient  dies 
coraatoee.  In  rare  cases,  however,  the 
intellect  mav  be  preserved  throughout. 
The  gradual  &ilnre,  one  by  one,  of  the 
intellectual  &culties  is,  per  se,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms ;  and  the 
peculiar  monotony  (of  word  or  action)  has 
led  Durand-Fardel  to  a  diagnosis  in  some 
obscure  cases. 

The  most  common  alteration  of  sensi- 
bility  is  cephalalgia.  It  exists  in  about 
half  the  cases,  and  is  felt  generally  among 
the  earlier  symptoms ;  but  sometimes  it 
does  not  commence  until  an  advanced 
period,  and  it  generally  disappears  to- 
wards the  close  of  life.  Its  intensity  is 
highly  variable,  rarely  so  great  as  that  of 
meningitis,  or  d  fortiori  of  tumor ;  its 
locality  is  frontal  m  the  majority,  and  it 
is  not  often  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
head.  When  pain  is  not  present  there  is 
generally  a  sense  of  weight  and  confiision 
of  head ;  and,  as  I  have  observed  in  many 
cases,  such  a  peculiar  sensation  that  the 
patient  says  he  fears  his  "  mind  is  going. " 
Painful  sensations  are  often  present  in  the 
limbs ;  and  they  are  sometimes  referred 
to  the  surface,  sometimes  to  the  muscles, 
and  in  other  cases  to  the  articulations. 
These  modifications  assume  the  form  of 
80-called  hypersesthesia,  cutaneous  and 
muscular ;  or  of  numbness,  formication, 
4a  They  are  commonly  limited  in  ex- 
tent to  the  parts  presenting  motorial 
changes  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they 
are  hij^hly  characteristic. 

Diminution  of  sensibility  is  common, 
but  anesthesia  is  rare ;  and,  in  respect  of 
the  former,  it  usually  exists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  paralysis.  These  clianges  are 
gradual  and  imperfect  in  their  develop- 
ment ;  and  it  is  uncommon  to  find  com- 
plete antesthesia  of  the  special  senses. 

Unless  an  apoplectiform  attack  has 
taken  place,  the  muscles  rarely  exhibit 
any  sudden  changes ;  but  when  such  a 
seizure  has  occurred,  there  may  be  com- 
plete hemiplegia ;  the  face,  articulation, 
the  tongue,  and  the  limbs  of  one  side  be- 
inginvolved  in  paralysis. 

Paralysis  in  the  typical  form  of  chronic 

wftenir^  is  distributed   generally,  and 

developed   gradually ;   weakness  of  the 

muscles  preceding  their  complete  removal 
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firom  volitional  control  Hemiplegia  is 
the  most  common  form  that  is  observed 
when  chronic  softening  has  an  abrupt 
commencement,  but  it  is  followed,  in  many 
cases,  by  general  paralysis,  incomplete  in 
degree ;  and  this  is  important  as  a  dis- 
tinction ftom  the  persistent  paralysis  of 
hemorrhage.  At  first,  one  leg  drags  in 
walking,  or  one  hand  feels  less  strong 
than  the  other,  and  grasps  less  firmly. 
The  diminution  progresses  in  an  inter- 
mittent course;  complete  paralysis  lasting 
sometimes  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  ana 
then  the  power  returning  to  a  certain  de- 

free,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ; 
ut  general  weakness  is  found  outside  the 
range  of  limited  paralysis.  The  motorial 
changes  may,  however,  be  limited  to  par- 
ticular groups  of  muscles ;  for  example, 
those  of  the  face,  of  speech,  of  one  arm, 
&c.  Spasm,  of  tonic  character,  exists 
with  great  frequency,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  paralyzed  or  uon-paralyzed  side, 
though  much  more  commonly  in  the 
former.  The  rigidity  increases  gradually, 
and  persists  till  within  a  few  days  of  death, 
when  it  usually  disappears  altogether. 
Tremors  or  epUeptoid  convulsions  may 
alternate  with,  or  take  the  place  ofj  tonic 
spasm ;  or  there  may  be  local  clonic  con- 
tractions, and  the  muscles  may  be  unduly 
sensitive  to  percussion.  General  paralysis 
usually  occurs  for  some  days  or  hours  be- 
fore death ;  and  then  stertor,  involuntary 
micturition,  and  universal  flaccidity  are 
present. 

Pathology.  —Since  the  year  1820  Soft- 
ening of  the  Brain  has  received  consider- 
able attention  from  pathologists,  and 
more  especially  from  those  of  the  French 
school.  Previous  to  this  time,  it  is  true, 
such  a  pathological  condition  had  been 
recognized  and  reported  by  several  ob- 
servers, and  among  them  by  Moreagni ;' 
but  their  accounts  are  meagre  and  unim- 
portant, so  that  for  the  first  real  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  we  have  to  refer  to  the 
works  of  Lallemand*  and  Rostan.'  The 
first  of  these  writers  looked  upon  all  soft- 
enings of  the  brain  as  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  cases  he  described  were  really 
instances  of  cerebritis  of  traumatic  origin, 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  menin- 
ges ;  whilst  Bostan,  whose  observations 
were  made  upon  people  of  an  advanced 
age  at  the  Salpfitriere,  thought  these  affec- 
tions were  sometimes  inflammatory,  and 
sometimes  not.  The  latter,  also,  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  frequent 
association  of  softenings  of  the  brain  with 

I  De  Sedibns  et  Cans.  Morb.  t.  r.,  Epist.  y. 
iz.  Irii. 

*  Rech.  Asat.  Path,  sur  TEno^ph.  Ire  lettre, 
1820. 

*  Reoh.  sur  le  Ramolliss.  da  Cervean.  1820. 
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calcification  of  the  arteries  in  old  people. 
Since  this  time  the  opinions  entertained 
by  different  writers  as  to  the  nature  of 
softenings  of  the  brain  have  been  various, 
though  for  the  most  part  tliey  may  be 
ranged  under  two  principal  categories, 
since  the  subject  which  has  always  been 
most  in  dispute  (and  which  cannot  now 
be  said  to  be  entirely  settled)  has  been, 
whether  we  are  to  regard  these  affections 
as  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatorv  in 
their  origin.  The  great  though  pardon- 
able error  of  tlie  earlier  pathologists  was, 
that  they  looked  upon  Softening  of  the 
Brain  as  a  single  substantive  disease,  in- 
stead of  regarding  it,  as  we  now  do,  as 
the  pathological  sequence  of  various  more 
or  less  different  conditions.  And,  as  we 
shall  hope  to  show,  much  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  later  pathologists  has 
been  engendered  and  propagated  because 
they  have  looked  at  various  kinds  of  Soft- 
ening of  the  Brain  too  much  from  the 
mere  point  of  view  of  morbid  anatomy. 
Thus  some  have  attached  an  undue  im- 
portance to  certain  appearances  the  real 
nature  and  value  of  which  could  only  be 
rightly  estimated  by  a  consideration  of 
the  pathology  and  mode  of  origin  of  the 
lesions  in  question. 

Before  dwelUng  upon  this  point  Airther, 
I  will  briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
principal  fluctuations  of  opinion  amongst 
successive  writers  on  this  subject,  whose 
works  have  followed  those  of  Lallemand 
and  Bostan. 

Cruveilhier'  held  that  certain  forms  of 
softening  were  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
but  that  certain  others  were  not,  these 
latter  being  supposed  to  be  more  allied  to 
softenings  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
His  "  ramoUissement  apoplectique,"  or 
"  apoplexie  capiUaire,"  as  he  afterwards 
termed  it  (answering  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  red  softening),  he  did  not  regard  as  in- 
flammatory in  nature,  but  he  thought 
that  this  condition  passed  by  almost  m- 
sensible  gradations  into  one  of  ordinary 
apoplexy.  Bouillaud'  at  first  proclaimed 
tne  inflammatory  nature  of  softenings  of 
the  brain,  though  afterwards'  he  acknow- 
ledged the  difficulty  of  the  question  and 
the  desirability  of  further  investigation  on 
the  subject.  Andral*  rejected  the  inflam- 
matory doctrin  e.  He  3poke  of  obliteration 
*  of  arteries  and  poverty  of  the  blood  as 
probable  causes,  out  he  also  regarded  the 
state  of  softening  as  due  to  a  special  alter- 


ation of  nutrition  which  might  supervene 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  different 
conditions.  Abercrombie'  looked  upon 
softening  as  a  species  of  gangrene,  bat 
spoke  of  two  forms,  one  of  which  was 
essentially  inflammatory  in  its  origin, 
whilst  the  other— principally  met  with  in 
old  people — was  due  to  disease  and  ob- 
struction of  the  cerebral  arteries.  Much 
the  same  views  were  entertained  by  Cars- 
well'  and  Copland  ;*  and  others  afterwards 
insisted,  as  Abercrombie  had  done,  upon 
the  importance  of  obliteration  of  the  arte- 
ries in  connection  with  Softening  of  the 
Brain.  Amongst  the  earlier  of  these 
maybe  mentioned  Bright,*Crisp,*Piorry,* 
Gefy,'  Gueneau  de  Mussy,'  and  Bou- 
chut.'  But  there  appeareid  in  France, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  two  of  the  most 
decided  advocates  of  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  Softening  of  the  Brain,  namely, 
Gluge,'"  who  founded  his  theory  upon  the 
supposed  nature  of  certain  granular  cor- 
puscles or  cells,  to  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently have  to  refer,  and  Durand- 
Fardef."  Those  who  had  already  called 
attention  to  arterial  obstruction  as  a  cause 
of  cerebral  softening  referred  to  coagula- 
tions occurring  in  the  vessels  themselves, 
but  Virchow,  in  his  first  memoir  upon 
embolism,"  opened  up  a  fruitful  and  en- 
tirely new  field  for  inquiries  into  the 
pathogeny  of  Softening  of  the  Brain, 
which  has  since  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  investigators,  whose  labors  have 
yielded  the  most  important  results. 
Amongst  others  who  have  contributed  to 
elucidate  this  aspect  of  the  question,  I 
may  mention  Kirkes,"  Fritz,"  Schutzen- 
berger, "  Oppolzer, "  Cohn, "  Lancereaux,  '• 


>  Introd.  K  I'Etade  de  la  M^decine  pratique 


I  Path,  and  Prao.  Sesearoh  on  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  3d  ed.  1836,  p. 
22. 

«  Path.  Anat.,  Art.  "Softening,"  and  Cy- 
clop, of  Praqt.  Med.  vol.  iv. 

»  Diet,  of  Praot.  Med. 

*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  No.  1. 

>  Lancet,  1840.     Cases  of  Cerebral  Disease. 

*  Bulletin  Clinique. 

«  Gazette  M«dicale,  1838. 
'  Archiv.  g6n.  de  Hid.  Ire  S*rie,  t.  xxvi. 
p.  S59. 

*  Actes  de  la  Soo.  dee  HfipiUoz,  1850, 1. 1, 
p.  43. 

>o  Comptes  Bendns,  1837,  et  Archir.  de 
M«d.  Beiges,  1840. 

"  Traits  dn  RamoUissement,  1843,  et  Malad. 
des  Vieillards.    Paris,  1854. 

«  ArohiT  (Or  Anat.  and  Physlolog.  1847. 
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and  Hughlings  Jackson : '  of  special  im- 
portance also  are  the  experimental  inves- 
tigations of  MM.  Frevost  and  Cotard.' 
Reference  may,  moreover,  be  made  to  the 
work  of  Lancereaux  for  further  historical 
information,  and  to  the  recent  volumes  of 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London"  for  numerous  cases 
recorded  by  EngUsh  pathologists. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ught  thrown 
upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease  by  the 
recognition  of  the  frequency  of  its  associa- 
tion with  emixilism  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
Surand-Fardel,*  in  1854,  a^in  described 
the  various  softenings  of  the  brain  as  in- 
flammatory affections ;  and  a  few  years 
later  this  view  received  the  support  of 
Calmeil.*  Bokitansky* — as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Vienna  school— also  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  red  softenings ;  and  amongst 
British  Pathologists  there  are  some  who 
still  look  upon  various  forms  of  Softening 
of  the  Brain  as  inflammatory,  principally 
from  the  fact  of  the  occurrence,  in  the 
softened  tissue,  of  Gluge's  granule  cells, 
which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced only  by  a  process  of  inflammation. 
The  latest  Frencn  writers,  however,  seem 
almost  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  non- 
inflammatory nature  of  the  great  majority 
of  cerebral  softenings,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  works  of  Lancereaux,' 
Laborde,'  and  Proust,"  and  to  the  me- 
moirs of  Bouchard,'  and  of  MM.  Prevost 
and  Cotard.'" 

The  acute  course  run  by  many  soften- 
ings of  the  brain,  and  the  red  and  swollen 
appearance  of  the  part  after  death,  appear 
at  first  sight  to  lend  support  to  the  doc- 
trine of  their  inflammatory  origin,  though, 
after  recent  inquiries  into  the  effects  of 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  different 
parts  of  the  encephalon,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  other- 
wise accounting  for  these  phenomena.  It 
seems  impossible  now,  moreover,  to  look 
upon  the  large  granule  corpuscles,  or  so- 
called  "  compound  inflammation  globules" 
of  Gluge,  as  products  of  inflammation 
only.  These  bodies  are  constantly  pre- 
sent in  all  but  the  most  recent  patches  of 
softening,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
tolerably   wide   acceptance    of   Gluge's 

'  lond.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i. 


opinion  as  to  their  origin,  that  has  kept 
up  the  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
or  cerebral  ramoUissement.  In  their  most 
topical  form  these  bodies  present  them- 
selves as  large,  spherical,  or  somewhat 
elongated  aggregations  of  minute  gran- 
ules, generally  about  tsSv"  ^  diameter, 
though  they  may  vary  fVom  „^,"  to  ,i," 
in  diameter.     They  may  be  surrounded 

Fig.  60. 


o  ^ 
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by  a  delicate  cell-wall,  or  this  may  be  no 
longer  visible.  Occasionally  a  clear  space, 
indicative  of  a  nucleus,  may  be  detected 
in  their  interior.  From  the  fact  that 
bodies  in  every  way  similar  have  been 
found  by  Turck,'  Bouchard,"  myself,' and 
others  in  secondary  atrophic  degenerations 
of  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  there  is  a 
simple  process  of  wasting  and  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  an 
inflammatory  process,  there  is  the  strong- 
est evidence  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of 
Virchow,  Robin,  and  other  histologists, 
that  these  bodies  result  from  the  degene- 
rations of  pre-existing  cells  by  the  accu- 
mulations of  fat  and  protein  granules  in 
their  interior.  They  are,  according  to 
Virchow,  produced  from  the  cells  of  the 
neuroglia,''  or  connective  tissue  of  the 
brain :  and  on  this  supposition  we  may 
easily  account  for  the  presence  of  granule 
corpuscles  in  the  midst  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  where  formerly  no 
cells  were  thought  to  exist.  When  these 
connective-tissue  elements  undergo  the 
fatty  and  granular  degeneration,  they  ap- 
pear greatly  to  enlarge  in  size,  the  cell- 
wall  becomes  progressively  thinner  till  it 
at  last  disappears,  and  ultimately  the 
spherical  aggregation  breaks  down  into  a 
mass  of  granvSar  debris.  It  is  thought 
also,  by  some,  that  granule  corpuscles  may 
originate  in  part  oy  the  aggregation  of 
molecules  orisinallv  separate,  such  as  are 
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ration  of  the  drops  of  myeline  set  tree 
from  the  nerve  fibres  in  softening  nerve 
tissue.  It  must,  however,  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  sutetantiate  either  of  these  modes 
of  origin. 

The  extreme  vascularity  of  the  brain, 
and  its  naturally  soft  consistence,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  we  wish  to  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  diminution  in  the 
nutrition  of  any  of  its  parts,  and  the  de- 
generation which  is  its  accompaniment, 
should  lead  to  such  marked  alterations  in 
consistence  as  are  met  with  in  cerebral 
softenings.  Bearing  these  peculiarities  in 
mind,  however,  the  lowering  of  nutrition 
from  vascular  obstruction,  with  its  conse- 
quent effusion  of  serum,  together  with  the 
degeneration  subsequently  taking  place, 
seems  adequate  to  explain  all  the  degrees 
of  ramoUissement  which  exist  during  life. 
Theoretically  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  Softening  of  the  Brain  might 
be  brought  about  by  (1)  an  improper  state 
of  the  nutritive  fluid  or  blood  ;  (2)  by  a 
want  of  due  activity  in  the  elements  of 
the  tissues  themselves ;  and  (3)  by  an  im- 
pediment to  the  proper  circulation  of  the 
blood.  As  matter  of  fact,  however,  we 
can  say  nothing  positive  concerning  the 
first  cause,  as  to  whether  it  is  capable 
alone  of  producing  a  condition  of  cerebral 
ramoUissement.  It  can  probably  be 
looked  upon  only  as  a  predisposing  cause, 
under  the  influence  of  which  souenings 
might  occur,  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
concurrent  action  of  even  slight  deter- 


mining causes.  Where  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues  has  been  lowered  in  anaemic  and 
cachectic  states  of  the  system,  such  as 
we  meet  with  in  patients  suffering  from 
cancer,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  this 
poverty  of  blood  would  be  a  powerful  pre- 
disposing cause,  though  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  these  states  of 
the  system  also  tend  to  produce  some  of 
those  changes  in  the  vessels  which  are  so 
frequently  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
Softening  of  the  Brain.  We  can  say  little, 
also,  that  is  definite  as  regards  the  influ- 
ence of  the  second  cause,  though  a  primarj 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve  elements 
leading  to  one  form  of  softening  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett.'  A 
proper  activity  of  the  elements  of  the  tis- 
sues themselves  is  certainly  one  essential 
in  healthy  nutrition,  and  to  its  gradual 
&ilure  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  oc- 
currence of  many  of  the  pathological 
changes  characteristic  of  old  age.  Doubt- 
less, both  alterations  in  quality  of  blood, 
and  diminished  nutritive  activity  of  tissue 
elements,  may  be  looked  upon  as  accessory 
causes  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the 
production  of  cerebral  softening,  especi- 
ally in  old  people.  But  undoubtedly  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  Softening  of  the 
Brain,  at  all  ages,  are  to  be  looked  for 
under  the  third  head,  which  includes  all 
the  varieties  of  impediment  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  These  may  be  classified 
in  the  following  manner : — 


Morbid  conditions  of 
cerebral  vessels 


Arteries 


Obstraoting  oiroalation 


{Embolism. 
Thrombosis. 

Capillaries      .    .    Embolism. 

Veins  and  sinuses    Thrombosis. 

i  Diseases  of  coats  of 
Preventing  osmosis  and  nntritive  exudation    J     capillaries  and 

(     small  arteries. 


1.  Ohgfrudion  of  Arteries,  a.  Embolism. 
— The  fibrinous  masses  of  which  emboli 
are  composed  have  their  origin  for  the 
most  part  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  though  more 
rarely  they  may  proceed  from  the  pulmo- 
nary veins.  They  may  consist  of  portions 
of  the  fibrinous  vegetations  which  are 
often  met  with  on  the  mitral  or  aortic 
valves,  as  the  result  of  endocarditis  or 
atheroma,  or  of  portions  of  those  fibrinous 

ilAnositinnn  thn.t  nnt  ant  tn  fiirm   nn   thn 


extreme  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Vir- 
chow  believes  that  cerebral  emboli  may 
proceed  also  from  clots  formed  in  the  pul- 
monary veins ;  and  it  seems  possible  that 
small  cancerous  masses,  swept  away  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  in  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  lungs,  may  occasionally  go  to  form 
cerebral  emboli,  since  in  two  instances 
small  cancerous  fragments  have  been 
found  in  the  healthy  heart  and  aorta — 
once  by  Lancereaux,'  and  once  by  VidaL' 

h.    Thrnmboxin. — The  various  causes  of 
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their  lining  membrane  roughened,  are 
conditions  most  favorable  for  the  occur- 
rence of  thrombosis.  Changes  of  this 
kind,  whether  atheromatous  or  other, 
directly  favor  local  coagulation, 

(2)  Retardation  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  also  predisposes  to  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  situations  where  other 
conditions  favorable  to  its  occurrence  are 
present.  This  retardation  may  be  brought 
about  by :  a.  Diseases  which  weaken  the 
force  of  the  heart,  such  as  dilatation  with- 
out proportionate  hypertrophy  ;  and  also, 
more  especially,  fatty  degeneration  of  this 
organ.  6.  Narrowing  of  the  calibre  of 
arteries  ftom  atheromatous  and  other  de- 
generations diminishes  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation  in  these  parts,  and  so  pre- 
disposes to  local  coagulation,  indepen- 
dently of  the  roughened  surface  with 
which  the  narrowing  is  usually  associated. 
c  The  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  arterial 
wails,  as  a  result  of  their  degeneration, 
also  assists  in  bringing  about  a  retarda- 
tion, since  M.  Marey  has  shown'  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  arteries  increases  the 
rapidity  of  the  blood  current. 

(3)  And  lastly,  there  are  certain  special 
states  of  the  blood  which  seem  to  predis- 
pose towards  the  formation  of  arterial 
and  venous  thrombosis  —  sometimes  so 
strongly  as  to  bring  this  about  even  with- 
out an  actual  diseased  condition  of  the 
vessels.  This  tendency  is  most  marked 
in  the  cachectic  states  of  the  system  be- 
fore alluded  to,  and  it  is  said  to  exist 
more  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  cancerous  diathesis  is  well  marked. 
Here,  however,  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  feebly  acting,  and  perhaps  degenerated 
heart,  may  be  almost  as  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  coagulation,  as  any 
special  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the 
blood  itself.  There  would  be  a  conjoint 
action  of  these  two  predisposing  causes. 

All  the  conditions  predisposing  to 
thrombosis  not  unfrequently  coexist  in 
many  old  people,  and  this  fact  harmonizes 
well  with  the  extreme  frequency  with 
which  softenings  of  the  brain,  not  due  to 
emboli,  are  also  met  with  in  the  same 
subjects,  Anv  of  the  Cerebral  arteries 
may  become  the  seat  of  degeneration  in 
old  age,  so  that  thrombosis,  and  soften- 
ings due  to  this  cause,  may  be  met  with 
in  the  most  various  regions  of  the  brain. 
But  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  are  those 
which  seem  more  especially  liable  to  em- 
bolic occlusion,  and,  according  to  some 
observers,  that  on  the  left  side  is  more 
frequently  occluded  than  its  fellow  on  the 
ri<;ht.     There    still    seems    to   he    some 


carotid  and  its  branches  were  occluded 
fourteen  times,  and  the  right  only  twice, 
the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  was  affected 
twelve  times,  and  the  right  twelve  times ; 
some  arteries  of  the  pia  mater  near  the 
left  cerebral  peduncle  once ;  and  the  basi- 
lar artery  and  its  branches  three  times. 
In  eighteen  cases  reported  by  MM.  Pre- 
vost  and  Cotard, '  the  same  frequency  of 
occlusion  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries 
was  found,  though  the  numbers  are  higher 
for  the  right  than  for  the  left  side.  Thus, 
the  right  middle  cerebral  was  occluded 
seven  times,  and  the  left  three  times ;  the 
right  anterior  cerebral  twice,  and  the  left 
twice ;  the  basilar  artery  once ;  the  right 
internal  carotid  twice,  and  the  left  once. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also,  that  in  the 
experiments  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Cotard, 
in  which  they  injected  tobacco  seeds  into 
the  carotid  arteries  of  dogs,  it  was  almost 
always  found  that  the  Silvian  or  middle 
cerebral  arteries  were  more  especially  oc- 
cluded. In  the  statistics  of  thirty-two 
cases  reported  by  Meissner,' the  situations 
are  found  to  be  somewhat  different.  Thus, 
the  most  frequent  seats  of  obliteration 
were  ascertained  to  be  at  the  termination 
of  the  carotids.  The  obstruction  was  met 
with  in  this  situation  seven  times  in  one 
of  these  arteries  only,  and  twice  in  both 
at  the  same  time.  Next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency stood  the  posterior  cerebral  artery, 
in  which  the  obstruction  was  met  with 
eight  times ;  then  came  the  Silvian  ar- 
tery, seven  times ;  the  basilar  artery  four 
times ;  whilst  in  the  vertebral  it  occurred 
once  in  one  artery,  and  once  in  both ;  and 
in  the  artery  of  the  corpus  callosum 
twice. 

In  almost  every  case  where  Softening  of 
the  Brain  is  associated  with  thrombosis 
or  embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  it  is 
found  that  the  obliteration  exists  in  one 
of  the  branches  beyond  the  circle  of  Wil- 
lis,' even  though  obliteration  of  the  parent 

'  Loc,  cit.  p.  19. 

«  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Thrombose  und  Em- 
bolie.  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  1861,  No,  1,  p. 
89. 

•  On  this  subject  Dr.  Kirkea  wrote:  "Al- 
though by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
composing  the  circle  of  'Winis  ample  provision 
is  made  against  obstruction  ensuing  in  any 
of  the  main  arterial  channels  on  either  side 
previous  to  their  arrival  at  the  circle,  there  is 
comparatively  little  provision  for  an  obstruc- 
tion ensuing  in  any  of  the  main  branches 
into  which  this  arterial  circle  breaks  up. 
This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the  middle 
cerebral  artery,  which,  if  plugged  at  its  ori- 
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truBk  also  exists  at  some  point  before  it 
gives  off  the  branches  for  this  anastomosis. 
Obliteration  of  the  trunk  of  the  carotid 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  produce  cerebral  soften- 
ing, as  may  be  seen  from  a  risumi  by  M. 
Ehrmann,'  of  cases  in  which,  the  carotid 
arteries  having  been  tied,  the  operation 
was  followed  by  cerebral  disturbance. 
The  symptoms  of  cerebral  mischief  at 
first  set  up  gradually  disappeared  when 
the  circulation  was  re-established  by 
means  of  the  circle  of  Willis ;  and  where 
softening  did  actually  occur,  this  was  due 
either  to  the  extension  of  a  clot  upwards, 
beyond  the  circle,  into  one  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  or  perhaps,  as  M.  Ehrmann  sug- 
gests, to  some  unusual  distribution  of  the 
arteries  themselves  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  preventing  the  establishment  of  a 
collateral  circulation,  such  as  ordinarily 
takes  place. 

The  seat  of  the  softening  also  corres- 
ponds with  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  branch  occluded,  though  the  two  are 
never  coextensive.  Usualh^  the  brain  in 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  vascular 
department  is  healthy,  owin^  to  this  por- 
tion of  its  tissue  being  nourished  by  the 
collateral  capillary  circulation,  whilst  the 
central  portions  or  the  v^cular  region  are 
principally  affected :  thus,  as  Lancereaux 

Eoints  out,  in  cases  of  obliteration  of  the 
ilvian  artery,  softening  of  part  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  of  the  neighboring 
white  substance  is  generally  observed, 
whilst  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolu- 
tions as  well  aa  the  walls  of  the  ventricle 
are  often  intact.  It  has  been  sugjtested 
by  Durand-Fardel  that  the  obliteration  of 
the  arteries  is  secondary  to  the  softening, 
and  not  the  cause  of  it ;  but,  in  reply  to 
this,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  state  that  the 
actual  seat  of  arterial  occlusion  is  almost 
always  outside  the  softened  tissue,  and  in 
these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which 
there  is  obliteration  of  the  arteries  within 
the  softened  patch  itself,  an  examination 
of  the  vessels  will  either  show  degenerated 
and  roughened  walls  together  with  the 
presence  of  an  adherent  clot  within,  or 
else  it  will  establish  the  existence  of  a 
small  obstructing  mass,  differing  from  re- 
cent fibrine  in  composition  and  app>ear- 
ance,  and  unattached  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessels. 

2.  Obstruction  of  CapUlaries. — In  certain 
cases,  by  the  rupture  of  old  clots  of  the 
heart  having  softened  centres,  or  by  ruii- 
ture  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  over . 
large  softened  atheromatous  patehes,  a 
mass  of  granular  debris  is  carried  into  the 


If  the  (jnantity  of  matter  thus  carried  to 
the  brain  be  considerable  and  widely  dis- 
persed, death  may  rapidly  follow  before 
there  is  time  for  definite  alterations  of  the 
cerebral  tissue  to  take  place,  and  owing 
to  the  extent  of  the  capillary  obliteration 
the  brain,  it  is  said,  may  present  an  anse- 
mic  appearance.  Such  was  frequently 
found  to  be  the  case  by  MM.  Prevost 
and  Cotard,  when  they  inject«d  fine  lyco- 
podium  powder  into  the  carotid  arteries 
of  dogs.  When  a  smaller  number  of  ca- 
pillaries are  obliterated,  either  by  athero- 
matous matter,  by  small  particles  of 
fibrine,   or  by  pigment    granules,'  local 

gatehes  of  softening  may  be  produced, 
aving  the  usual  clmracters  of  Softening 
of  the  Brain  due  to  arterial  obstruction. 

3.  Obstruction  of  the  Viens  and  Sinuses. 
— The  general  causes  fivorable  to  the 
production  of  thrombosis  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  cases  of  oblitera^ 
tion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  are 
in  part  due  to  some  of  these,  though, 
Just  as  frequently,  thev  are  the  sequences 
of  blows  on  the  head,  or  of  inflamma- 
tory conditions  of  the  scalp  and  cranial 
bones.  Indeed  out  of  the  seventy-four 
instances  of  thrombosis  in  the  cerebral 
sinuses  which  have  been  recorded  by 
Lancereaux,' and  other  observers,  such  as 
Tonnele,'  Rilliet  and  Barthez,*  Lebert,* 
Gerhard,'  and  Von  Dusch,'  thirty-nine 
are  found  to  belong  to  this  latter  cate- 
gory. Amongst  these,  in  no  less  than 
thirty  cases  it  was  due  to  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull ;  in  so  large  a  propor- 
tion as  twenty-four  of  these  cases  it  was 
the  temporal  bone  that  was  affected  as  a 
result  of^  otitis.  [Dr.  Lidell  has  given  the 
history'  of  130  cases  of  cerebral  thrombo- 
sis. Of  these,  86  were  inflammatory  in 
origin,  38  marasmic  or  due  to  debilitative 
causes,  and  6  traumatic.  Among  the  in- 
flammatory cases,  facial  carbuncle  wns  the 
most  frequent  cause.  Otitis  and  erj-sip- 
elas  preceded  thrombosis  in  a  few  cases. 
— H.I  Both  the  lateral  sinuses  are  sel- 
dom implicated  at  the  same  time  in  these 
secondary  tliromboses,  and  the  longitudi- 
nal sinuses  are  even  more  rarely  affected 
from  such  a  cause  ;  whereas  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  thrombosis  proceeds  from 
more  general  causes,  such  as  alterations  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood  or  slowness  of  cir^ 
culation,  its  almost  habitual  seat  is  found 


«  Lancereaux,  loo.  oit.  p.  106;  Prerichs, 
Trait6  des  Maladies  du  Foie,  p.  264;  and 
Charcot,  Qta.  Hebdom.  1857,  p.  659. 

'  Loo.  cit.  p.  116. 

»  Joum.  Hebd.  de  M«d.  1829,  p.  337. 
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to  be  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  ftom 
which  the  thrombus  frequently  prolongs 
itself  down  to  the  torcular  Heropnili  and 
then  on  eacli  side  into  the  lateral  sinus. 
It  is  in  this  latter  class  of  cases,  moreover, 
that  cerebral  softenings  are  associated 
with  the  thrombosis.  These  are  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  consisting  principally  of  a 
number  of  small  patches  of  red  softening, 
occupying  chiefhr  the  gray  matter  on  the 
upper  surface  of"^  the  brain ;  and  they  are 
otten  distributed  symmetrically  over  both 
hemispheres.  Occasionally,  softening  of 
a  portion  of  brain  tissue  of  considerable 
extent  has  been  noted.  Besides  such  pe- 
culiarities in  the  seat  and  distribution  of 
the  softened  patches,  we  usually  meet,  in 
these  cases,  with  serous  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  and  beneath  the  arachnoid,  or 
more  rarely  with  an  actual  efiUsion  of 
blood  in  these  situations  or  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  itself,  together  with 
many  minute  patches  of  hemorrhage  in 
the  gray  matter,  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Cruveilhier  under  the  name  of 
"  apoplexie  capillaire  "  The  actual  com- 
bination of  these  conditions  met  with  in 
individual  cases  depends  upon  the  seat  of 
the  obstruction,  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  brought  about,  and  the  condition  of  the 
vessels  themselves.  In  the  secondary 
thromboses,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
often  evidence  of  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed inflammation  of  the  meninges, 
although  the  cerebral  softenings  and  ex- 
travasations of  blood  very  rarely  occur. 
This,  according  to  Von  Dusch,  is  owing  to 
the  fkct  that  in  these  cases  the  thronibo- 
sis  starts  from  the  veins  in  communication 
with  the  inflamed  spot,  and  reaches  the 
sinus  only  after  the  collateral  circulation 
has  had  time  to  establish  itself,  instead  of 
forming  at  once  in  the  sinus,  and  before  a 
collateral  circulation  has  been  set  up. 

4.  AUerattons  in  the  walls  of  the  Capilla- 
ries.— Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  has  been  described  by 
Hughes  Bennett,'  PaMt,'  Todd,'  Moos- 
herr,*  and  Charles  Robin.*  This  altera- 
tion is  most  frequent  in  old  age,  and  is 
said  to  be  especially  common  in  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  Bright's  disease,  or 
flrom  other  maladies  producing  a  low 
cachectic  state  of  the  system.  In  some  of 
these  cases  such  changes  may  supervene 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  usual. 


to  softening  when  the  changes  are  univer- 
sal and  well  marked  in  the  capillaries  of 
a  certain  area.  Such  degenerations  of  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  must  not  however 
be  confounded  with  the  accumulation  of 
fat  granules  and  of  granule  corpuscles  on 
the  walls  of  capillaries'  which  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  softened  brain  substance. 
The  first  state  may  possibly  be  a  cause  of 
softening,  but  the  second  condition  is 
always  a  consequence  of  it.*  The  obser- 
vations of  Moosherr  and  Robin,  more  par- 
ticularly, have  shown  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  &t  particles  may  almost  invariably 
be  found  within  the  sneatbs  of  maiw  of 
the  small  arteries  and  capillaries  of'^the 
brain  when  this  is  quite  healthy,  and  that, 
too,  even  in  children.  In  many  cases  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween small  fat  particles  and  calcareous 
granules'  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries, 
without  submitting  them  to  the  action  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  calcareous 
degeneration  of  the  capillaries  is  more  rare ' 
than  the  ordinary  &tty  degeneration, 
though  when  it  exists  in  an  extreme  de- 

free,  it  is  also  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
oftening  of  the  Brain,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  perusal  of  a  remarkable  case  reported 
M.  Delacour,*  in  which  the  small  arteries 
and  capillaries  were  completely  calcified. 
In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  fatty 
degeneration,  the  softening  is  brought 
about  by  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  nu- 
trition of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  the  capil- 
laries of  which  have  been  altered  in  struc- 
ture so  as  no  longer  to  permit  the  osmosis 
of  a  quantity  of  blood  plasma  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  ordinary  balance  of  nutrition 
in  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  to  prevent 
it  ftom  undergoing  processes  of  degenera- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  various  softenings 
of  the  brain,  which  may  be  produced  by 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  conditions 
already  mentioned,  and  others  of  trauma- 
tic origin, which  are  mostly  "red," owing 
to  efii^ion  and  disseminatiou  of  blood, 
there  are  also  secondary  or  consecutive 
forms  of  softening,  which  may  be  classi- 
fied under  two  heads,  viz. :  1.  Softenings 
set  up  around  tumors  and  adventitious 
products  generally,  in  the  brain.  2.  Atro- 
phic softening  due  to  the  separation  of 
nerve  fibres  ttom  their  ganglionic  com- 
munications.   The  first  variety  of  second- 
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means  frequent ;  the  leaion  resulting  from  ' 
the  separation  of  a  tract  of  nerve-fibres 
from  their  central  ganglionic  connections 
bein^  usually  a  simple  atrophy  or  slow 
wasting.  Although  the  method  of  de- 
generation, in  this  condition  and  in  soft- 
ening, has  been  proved  to  be  identical, 
nevertheless  actual  cerebral  softening  does 
not  usually  occur,  apparently  because  the 
atrophic  change  is  brought  about  rather 
more  slowly  and  without  the  occurrence 
of  obstructions  in  the  vessels  of  the  part 
capable  of  producing  cedema.  Still,  soft- 
enings Irom  this  cause  have  been  met 
with.  Tills  kind  of  atrophic  change  was 
pointed  out  by  Cruveilhier'  in  the  cerebral 
peduncles,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  since  his  time  our  knowledge 
of  the  process  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  the  investigations  of  Turck,'  Waller,' 
Van  der  Kolk,*  Phillipeaux  and  Vulpian,' 
Gubler,*  and  Bouchard.'  Laborde'  has, 
moreover,  quite  recently  stated  that  in 
cases  where  there  is  softening  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum  or  of  the  optic  thalamus,  a 
similar  process  is  also  set  up  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hemispheres  in  some  related 
portion  of  the  superficial  gray  matter  of 
the  convolutions.  These  softenings  of  the 
convolutional  gray  matter  are  stated  to  be 
always  on  the  same  side  of  the  brain  as 
the  lesions  in  the  central  ganglia,  and  La- 
borde  says  he  has  also  ascertained  that  a 
relationship  exists  between  the  particular 
convolutions  afiected  and  the  particular 
portions  of  the  central  ganglia  which  have 
been  destroyed,  so  that  where  softening 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum or  optic  thalamus  exists,  the  same 
process  occurs  on  some  portion  of  the  an- 
terior convolutions ;  with  destructions  of 
the  central  portions,  the  middle  convolu- 
tions are  affected ;  and  with  destructions 
of  the  posterior  portions  of  either  of  the 
central  ganglia,  a  corresponding  change  is 
set  up  in  some  of  the  posterior  convolu- 
tions. Should  future  observations  confirm 
the  opinions  of  Laborde,  these  changes 
would  seem  to  be  related  to  the  secondary 
atrophic  degenerations,  and  would  be 
most  interesting  in  a  physiological  as  well 
as  a  pathological  point  of  view :  it  is  well 
to  mention,  however,  that  MM.  Vulpian 
and  Charcot  maintain*  that  the  coexist- 


lesions  is  a  mere  coincidence,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessary  association  between 
them. 

Seat  of  Cerebral  Softening. — Foci  of  soft- 
ening may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
brain,  but  they  exist  most  frequently  in 
the  convolutions  and  most  rarely  in  the 
cerebellum  and  in  the  pons  Varolii.  Du- 
rand-Fardel'  found,  as  the  result  of  an 
analysis  of  his  own  observations  com- 
bined with  those  of  Rostan,  Andral,  Rai- 
kem,  and  Lallemand — yielding  altogether 
eighty-six  cases  of  "acute"  softening — 
that  the  convolutions  were  affected  fifty- 
nine  times ;  the  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus,  either  singly  or  combined, 
twenty-eight  times ;  and  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres  alone,  only  nine 
times.  Although  the  combined  statistics 
yield  this  result,  however,  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  experience  of  Rostan* 
alone,  who  says  expressly  that  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  optic  thalami  are  the  parts 
most  frequently  affected  with  softening, 
and  that  after  them  comes  the  central 
white  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  La- 
borde says'  that  the  corpus  striatum  is 
affected  nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  the 
optic  thalamus,  since  he  has  found  the 
former  softened  forty-six  times  and  the 
latter  only  twenty-four  times.  He  states 
also,  that  the  change  most  frequently 
exists  only  on  one  side,  and  that  it  is  rare 
for  the  two  corpora  striata  to  be  affected 
at  the  same  time  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  one  or  other  of  the  optic  thai- 
ami.  The  two  hemispheres  are  about 
equally  liable  to  undergo  such  a  process, 
though,  as  before  indicated,  the  softenings 
of  embolic  origin  seem  to  occur  rather 
more  frequently  in  the  left  hemisphere. 

The  extent  of  the  softened  patch  is  ex- 
tremely variable :  it  may  be  found  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  whole  of  one  lobe,  or  the  greater 
part  of  one  hemisphere  even,  may  be  so 
affected. 

Periods  of  Life  at  which  Softeninti  of  the 
Brain  is  most  frequent. — Durand-Fardel 
has  attempted  to  show  by  a  combination 
of  his  own  cases  with  those  of  Rostan, 
Lallemand,  Bouillaud,  and  Andral,  that 
Softening  of  the  Brain  may  be  met  with 
at  all  periods  of  life,  and  t^t  it  is  by  no 
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Fardel  do  show,  if  properly  sifted,  that 
the  most  uudoubted  relationships  exist 
between  non-inflaminatory  Softenins  of 
the  Srain  and  old  age.  In  a  total  of 
eighty-one  eases,  seventy-flve  of  the  indi- 
viduals were  from  sixty  to  seventy-flve 
years  of  age,  four  ftom  fifty  to  sixty, 
whilst  only  two  individuals  were  between 
thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  Softening  of 
the  Brain  is  so  exclusively  a  disease  of 
old  age  as  these  figures  would  represent, 
since  softenings  of  embolic  origin  are  now 
known  frequently  to  occur  in  young  adults 
and  even  in  children ;  soAienings  from 
thromt)osis,  also,  may  and  do  occur  occa- 
sionally in  certain  adults  (at  any  age), 
who  may  be  suttering  from  cachectic  dis- 
eases. Still,  degeneration  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  aud  the  various  other  causes  of 
thrombosis  increase  in  fre(jueucy  with  in- 
creasing age;  and  so  is  it  with  non-in- 
flammatory softenings  of  the  brain,  to 
which  these  conditions  are  bound  in  such 
a  close  pathological  relationship. 

Morbid   Akatomt. Softenings  of 

the  brain  present  themselves  under  differ- 
ent forms  according  to  their  variations  in 
seat,  their  age  or  duration,  and  other  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  common  character  of 
diminished  consistence,  which  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  pathologists,  is 
curiously  enough  the  one  least  indicative 
of  a  morbid  change  that  has  taken  place 
during  life,  since  marked  alterations  of 
this  kind  may  be  induced  post  mortem. 
The  tests  employed  by  earlier  patholo- 
gists, therefore,  which  were  intended  to 
establish  this  one  &ct  of  diminished  con- 
sistence, namely,  the  effect  of  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  in  washing  away  the  soft- 
ened tissue,  the  impressions  derived  from 
the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  speedy  round- 
ing of  the  angles  which  takes  place  in  a 
portion  of  brain  cut  out  from  the  softened 
portion,  are  useless  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating that  we  have  to  do  with  a  pa- 
thological process  established  during  life. 
To  make  sure  of  this  we  must  take  into 
account  other  characters  afforded  by  the 
softened  tissue,  aud  have  recourse  to  more 
delicate  means  of  investigation,  such  as 
are  aftbrded_  by  the  microscope  and  the 
specific  gravity  apparatus. 

The  most  notable  differences  of  appear- 
ance in  softenings  of  the  brain  are  due  to 


plexity,  there  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
"  ramollissenient" — known  as  the  to/ttte, 
the  red,  and  the  yellow — under  which  heads 
it  will  be  convenient  for  us  to  describe  the 
various  forms  of  Softening  of  the  Brain. 
But  in  making  this  division  it  should  be 
understood  tn«,t  we  do  not  necessarily 
look  upon  these  varieties  as  ditterent 
stages  of  the  same  condition,  as  has  been 
done  by  Durand-Fardel'  and  Lancereaux' 
— both  of  whom  describe  "  ramoliissement 
blanc"  as  the  last  or  chronic  condition  of 
red  softening.  Lallemand  also  looked 
upon  white  softening  as  due  to  a  purulent 
infiltration,  though  the  absence  of  pus 
has  been  established  again  and  again  by 
later  observations.  On  the  other  hand, 
MM.  Hardy  and  B^hier,'  as  well  as  Bos- 
tau  and  Atiercrombie,  have  pointed  out 
that  this  kind  of  softening  is  often  met 
with  in  old  people,  and  more  particularly 
in  those  who  are  weakened  and  feeble, 
which  agrees  well  also  with  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Charcot,  who  has  often  met 
with  white  softening  in  old  people  afflicted 
with  cancer  at  the  Salpetri^re.*  MM. 
Prevost  and  Cotard,  moreover,  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Softening  of  the  Brain, 
white  from  the  first;  and  this  has  also 
seemed  to  be  the  case  in  several  instances 
which  have  fallen  under  our  own  notice. 
It  would  appear  probable  that  white  soft- 
ening is  mostly  due  to  a  rather  more 
chronic  process  than  that  which  gives  rise 
to  the  red,  and  that  it  is  such  as  would 
exist  if  this  change  had  been  brought 
about  by  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  capil- 
laries, supplemented  by  general  maL-nu- 
trition  from  poverty  of  blood.  Prevost 
and  Cotard'  suggest,  also,  that  in  some  of 
those  cases,  where  the  softening  seems  to 
be  associated  with  obliteration  of  vessels, 
the  absence  of  redness  may  be  due  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  arterial  oblitera- 
tion being  such  as  to  prevent  the  collate- 
ral fluxion  of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the 
diseased  part.  In  other  oases  they  admit 
that  the  cause  seems  inexplicable.  Bed 
softening  seems  to  be  more  particularly 
limited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  arterial 
obstruction,  or  impediment  on  the  venous 
side  of  the  circulation ;  whilst  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  shades  of 
yellow  in  softenings  of  the  brain  are  due 
to  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in 
what  was  previously  red  softening,  al- 
thoueh  Bokitanskv  has  described  a  spe- 
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varying  amount  of  diminution  of  consist- 
ence is  met  witii,  without  alteration  of 
color.  In  some  cases  the  amount  of  soft- 
ening is  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  by 
the  unaided  senses,  whilst  in  others  the 
portion  of  brain  is  reduced  to  a  thin  difflu- 
ent pulp,  which  may  be  poured  out  so  as 
to  leave  a  distinct  cavity  with  irregular 
thougli  softeued  walls — for  the  degenera- 
tion 18  never  strictly  limited,  it  sliades  off 
imperceptibly  into  the  healthy  tissues. 
Thus,  in  what  appear  to  be  mmute  cir- 
cumscribed i»tcnes  of  white  softening, 
granular  corpuscles  are  diffused  for  some 
distance  in  the  firmer  tissue  surrounding 
the  softened  patch.  Sometimes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  white  substance  of  one 
hemisphere  may  be  found  in  a  more  or 
less  softened  condition.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  softened  white  matter  usually  falls 
to  1*032,  but  when  in  its  natural  condition 
it  is  about  1*040 ;  and  as  a  general  rule  it 
may  be  said  that  any  portion  of  the  brain 
when  softened  has  a  specific  gravity  lower 
by  six  to  eight  degrees  of  the  hydrometer 
scale  than  the  specific  gravity  of  the  same 
part  when  in  its  normal  condition.' 

2.  Red  Softening. — This  variety  may  be 
met  with  either  in  the  gray  matter  or  in 
the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  though 
in  the  former  the  coloration  is  generally 
more  distinct  and  of  a  darker  hue,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  naturally  greater  vascularity 
of  the  brain  substance  in  this  situation. 
When  affecting  the  gray  matter,  the 
patches  may  be  small  and  distinctly  cir- 
cumscribed, so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  superficial  ulcerations;  or  they 
may  be  more  diffuse  and  extensive,  pre- 
senting less  of  the  appearance  of  ulcera- 
tions, but  existing  as  dark,  somewhat 
swollen  patches,  which  from  their  color 
were  formerly  spoken  of  as  "  plaques  ec- 
chymotiques,"  and  "taches  scorbutiques 
des  convolutions."  These  have  also  been 
described  by  Cruveilhier'  under  the  name 
of  "  ramollissement  horUmgia  ou  lilas.''^ 
This  softening  of  the  convolutional  gray 
matter  may  exist  alone,  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  similar  change  in  the  subja- 
cent white  matter,  or,  as  Laborde  has 
pointed  out,  it  may  coexist  with  softening 
of  one  of  the  central  ganglia  on  the  same 
side.    In  these  latter  cases  the  softening 


between  the  parts.  Red  softening  of  the 
white  matter  often  exhibits  a  general 
rosy  hue,  intermixed  with  darker-colored 
patches  from  effused  blood  and  minute 
points  of  redness,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "capillary  apoplexy,"  It  may 
be  diversified  also  with  patches  of  simple 
white  softening  here  and  there,  and  after 
a  certain  time  shades  of  buff,  yellow,  and 
even  brown  coloration  supplant  or  become 
mixed  up  with  the  red.  The  brown  color 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  old  patches 
of  softening  in  the  corpus  striatum.  The 
red  color  t«ing  due  to  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  part,  owing  to  extreme 
congestion  of  the  vessels  (combined  with 
staining  from  transudation  of  coloring 
matter),  we  have,  in  this  fact,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstance  that  when  a 
recent  red  softening  is  cut  into,  the  sur- 
face often  rises  up  above  the  level  of  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  presents  a  slightly 
swollen  appearance.  Also,  when  red  soft- 
ening of  the  white  matter  exists  combined 
with  a  similar  condition  of  several  of  the 
contiguous  convolutions,  owing  to  the 
swelhng  and  consequent  pressure  thuB 
produced,  these  become  flattened  ou  the 
'  sur&ce,  whilst  the  sulci  are  rendered  in- 
I  distinct.  The  process  of  degeseration  of 
the  nerve  tissue  is  the  same  in  this  form 
as  in  the  simple  white  softening,  and  it 
may  advance  to  the  same  condition  of  dif- 
fiuence.  It  is  only  that  the  color  and  com- 
position of  the  softened  part  in  a  case  of 
red  softening  are  altered  by  the  great  ad- 
mixture of  Dlood  together  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  retrograde  metamorphosis. 

Red  .softening,  if  not  of  traumatic  origin, 
as  before  stated,  is  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  obliteration  of  the  vessels  or 
other  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and 
the  "  redness"  or  "  swelling, "  which  were 
formerly  considered  so  indicative  of  its 
i  inflammatory  origin,  are  capable  of  re- 
1  ceiving  an  altogether  different  explana- 
tion, tending  to  show  that  these  charac- 
teristics are  dependent  upon  mechanical 
rather  than  upon  vital  influences. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  through 
the  writings  of  Rokitansky  and  Cohn,' 
that  infarctus  of  the  alidominal  viscera, 
owing  to  arterial  obstruction,  commences 
as  a  deep  red  spot  in  the  territory  of  the 
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spleen,  a  red  prominent  spot  of  definite 
outline,  whicli  rapidlv  increased  in  size 
till  it  equalled  that  of  a  two-franc  piece. 
The  corresponding  branch  of  the  splenic 
artery  was  afterwards  found  to  be  obliter- 
ated uy  some  of  the  seeds.  Ecchymotic- 
looking  spots  were  produced  upon  the 
kidneys  at  the  same  time.  What  was 
here  actually  seen  to  take  place  accords 
perfectly  with  what  is  observed  in  cere- 
oral  softenings  brought  about  by  the 
injection  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  arterial 
system.  Their  impaction  iu  the  cerebral 
arteries  constantly  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  red  softenings  with  great  fulness 
of  the  vessels,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Cohn,  Vul- 
pian,  and  by  those  of  MM.  Prevost  and 
Cotard.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  two 
appearances,  redness  and  swelling,  pro- 
duced so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  quite  out 
of  the  question  for  us  to  regard  them,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  Oppolzer,  as  of  in- 
wmmatory  origin ;  so  that  we  must  seek 
for  some  mecSinical  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena. Cohn  and  Bokitansky  attribute 
the  results  to  a  collateral  fluxion  of  blood 
through  the  contiguous  capillaries,  whilst 
Virchow  regards  them  as  the  effects  of  a 
venous  reflux,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  vis  d  tergo  on  the  side  of 
the  artery.  In  support  of  the  former 
view,  "Weber '  has  since  pointed  out  that 
when  an  artery  is  obliterated,  the  pres- 
sure at  the  point  of  obliteration  increases, 
and  becomes  equal  to  that  at  the  origin  of 
the  artery^  and  that  when  a  certain  num- 
ber of  capillaries  are  obliterated,  the  pres- 
sure augments  in  the  artery  belonging  to 
them,  Mid  in  those  remaining  pervious. 
Prevost  and  Cotard  also  support  this  view, 
and  they  call  attention  to  the  theorem  of 
hydrodynamics  upon  which  it  depends,  to 
the  effect,  that  when  a  tube  receives  at 
one  of  its  extremities  a  fluid  at  a  certain 
pressure,  and  allows  it  to  escape  freely  at 
the  other  extremity,  the  pressure  dimin- 
ishes from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
tube  according  to  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. Marey  *  has  shown  that  this  tneo- 
lem  is  applicable  to  the  circulation  of 
tdood,  owing  to  the  resistance  in  the  veins 
being  so  slight  as  practically  to  make  it 
appear  as  though  there  were  a  tree  flow 
into  the  capillaries.'  This  increased  ten- 
sion of  blood  in  the  collateral  capillaries 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  account  in  great 
part,  not  only  for  the  surrounding  con- 
gestion, but  for  the  flux  of  blood  into  the 
territo^  of  the  obliterated  artery,  where 

■  Handbnoh  der  Allgem.  und  Spec.  Chimr. 
1865. 

>  PhTsiolog.  Hid.  de  la  Giro.,  Paris,  1863. 

'  This  is  an  important  x)oint,  because  Poi- 
aenlUe  (Recher  sur  les  Causes  du  Monv.  da 
Sang)  maintained  that  the  pressure  was  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system. 


it  would  stagnate;  and,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased tension  of  the  blood  (combined 
with  the  progressive  weakening  of  the 
capillary  walls,  and  the  diminution  of 
their  usual  support  from  the  softening  of 
the  surrounding  brain  tissue),  we  can 
easily  conceive  the  mode  of  origin  of  those 
effusions  of  blood  and  those  dilatations  of 
capillaries  such  as  are  actually  encount- 
ered. 

3.  Yellow  Softening. — A  special  form  of  • 
degeneration  of  brain  substance  has  been  ' 
described  under  this  head  by  Bokitansky.' 
It  usually  occurs  in  sharply  circumscril>ed 
spots — varying  in  size,  but  rarely  exceed- 
ing that  of  a  hen's  egg— in  which  the 
cerebral  substance  is  converted  into  a 
very  moist,  tremulous,  and  occasionally 
gelatinous  pulp,  retaining  none  of  the 
characters  of  proper  brain  tissue.  The 
altered  portion  rises  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  section,  and  is  of  a  straw 
or  sulphur-yellow  color.  In  slighter  de- 
grees of  the  disease,  the  color  is  merely 
dull  white,  inclining  to  yellow,  though 
the  tissue  is  still  much  softer  and  moister 
than  usual.  The  expressed  fluid  has  a 
distinctly  acid  reaction.  The  transition 
to  the  healthy  brain  tissue  is  usually 
abrupt,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  inflam- 
mation in  or  around  the  softened  patch. 
Its  usual  seat  is  the  white  matter  of  the 
hemispheres,  though  it  may  affect  the 
central  ganglia,  or,  much  more  rarely,  the 
convolutional  gray  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  pathogeny  of  this  form  of  softening 
we  are  almost  entirely  in  ignorance. 
Rokitansky  looks  upon  it  as  a  peculiar 
chemico-pathological  transformation  of 
brain  substance,  in  which  "  the  liberation 
of  an  acid — the  phosphoric,  and  especially 
one  or  more  of  the  fatty  acids — may  be 
conjectured  to  be  one  of'^the  most  im'por- 
tant  phenomena. "  Besides  occurring  as 
an  independent  condition  such  as  above 
described,  this  form  of  yellow  cerebral 
softening  is  said  by  Bokitansky  to  exist 
frequently  around  old  clots,  tumors,  or 
other  adventitious  products  in  the  brain. 
Cruveilhier'  has  also  frequently  met  with 
it  around  old  adventitious  products, 
though  he  has  never  seen  it  existing  alone. 

Besides  this  special  form  of  yellow  soft- 
ening, as  before  stated,  we  meet  with  a 
yellow  color  of  the  brain  substance  in  the 
secondary  stage  of  red  softening,  in  which 
case  the  tint  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
presence  of  altered  blood  pigment,  and 
partly,  according  to  Lancereaux  and  Vir- 
chow, to  the  presence  of  what  were  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood,  but  which  have 
now,  in  part,  been  deprived  of  their 
hsematine. 

Histological  Alterations  and  Microscopi- 
cal Appearances  in  different  Stages. — The 

'  Path.  Anat.  (Syd.  Soo.)  vol.  iil.  p.  419. 
*  Anat.  Path.  vol.  i.  Livraison  viii. 
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changes  which  take  place  in  the  nerve 
elements  of  a  part,  whether  from  the 
separation  of  these  from  their  proper 
gangUonic  connections,  or  from  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part, 
have  been  shown  to  be  absolutely  identi- 
cal in  nature,  and  to  differ  only  as  regards 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  change  is 
brought  al>out.  This  has  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  and  oljservations  of  Phil- 
lipeaux  and  Vulpiau  on  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  peripheral  extremities 
of  divided  nerves,  and  by  the  ol)servations 
of  Turck,  Gubler,  and  "Bouchard  on  the 
progress  of  secondary  degenerations  of  the 
spinal  coi"d,  as  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary histological  changes  which  take  place 
in  softening  nerve  substance.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  a  simple  destruction,  or 
necrobiosis,  taking  place  amongst  the  ele- 
ments of  the  tissue,  ia  which,  from  the 
comparatively  slow  way  that  they  are 
brought  about,  all  the  steps  of  the  process 
may  De  easily  traced,  whilst  in  the  other 
we  have  a  more  rapid  and  tumultuous 
form  of  necrobiosis,  which,  on  account  of 
its  rapidity,  is  associated  with  diminished 
consistence.  The  investigations  of  MM. 
PhilUpeaux  and  Vulpian '  have  yielded 
the  following  results.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day  there  is  found  to  be  a  diminution 
of  the  proper  excitability  in  the  peripheral 
extremity  of  the  cut  nerve,  whilst  this  is 
lost  altogether  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  filaments  which  had  previously 
Shown  no  change  begin  to  alter  in  appear- 
ance. From  the  fifth  day  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  tubes  seems  to  be  coagu- 
lated, and  at  the  same  time  fissures  estab- 
lish themselves  in  its  thickness  and  divide 
it  into  unequal  blocks  or  divisions.  This 
is  called  the  segmentation  of  the  nerve 
tubes.  Soon  after  this  the  fragments  of 
the  medullary  substance  undergo  a  ftir- 
ther  altei-ation,  fatty  granules'  form  in 
their  interior,  which  go  on  increasing  in 
quantity,  ana  at  last  entirely  replace  the 
fragments  of  myeline.  Bouchard'  has  re- 
cognized precisely  the  sam'e  changes  in 
cases  of  secondary  atrophic  degeneration, 
and,  speaking  of  one  of  these  cases,  he 

>  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Biologie,  1859,  p.  343. 

'  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  fatty 
granules  are  absorbed,  and  nothing  is  left  bat 
the  sheath  of  Schwann  folded  on  itself  and 
on  the  axis  cylinder.  Little  is  known  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  this  last,  thongh  the 


says :  "  Independently  of  the  fatty  gran- 
ules contained  in  the  altered  tubes,  a 
great  number  were  free  between  the  tissue 
elements,  and,  at  certain  points,  aggre- 
gated together  into  masses,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute what  are  known  as  the  'corps 
grauuleux'  of  Gluge. "  In  the  same  case, 
the  vessels  presented  on  their  surface 
heaps  of  molecular  fat  particles,  or  even  a 
complete  envelope  of  these,  so  as  to  render 
the  vessels  black  and  opa!que  under  the 
microscope.  Here,  then,  are  produced, 
without  the  intervention  of  inflammation, 
all  the  appearances  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic  of  inflammatory 
Softening  of  the  Brain.  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennett  says:'  ^^ Exudative  or  inflamma- 
tory softening  always  contains  granules 
and  granule  cells,  which  are  numerous, 
according  to  the  degree  of  softening.  The 
granules  are  for  the  most  part  seen  coating 
the  vessels,  and  the  cells  also  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  there  in  various  st^es  of 
development.  In  the  demonstrations  that 
are  made  under  the  microscope,  they  are 
frequently  seen  diffused  among  the  tubes, 
which,  according  to  the  severity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  lesion,  are  easily  separated 
from  one  another,  or  broken  up  in  a 
variety  of  ways." 

MM.  Prevost  and  Cotard  have  found 
from  their  experiments  on  dogs,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  houi-s 
after  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  there 
was  red  pulpy  softening,  with  slight  dimi- 
nution of  consistence,  and,  on  examina- 
tion with  the  microscope,  there  were  seen 
broken-up  fragments  of  nerve  tubes, 
drops  of  myeline,  blood  corpuscles,  and 
X>eculiarities  of  the  capillaries,  though  no 
granules  or  granular  corpuscles  were  at 
that  time  visible.  As  early  as  the  third 
day,  however,  they  have  found  granule 
corpuscles  formed,  and  an  abundance  of 
granular  matter  lying  amongst  the  tissue 
elements,  as  well  as  more  especially  ag- 
gregated along  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
These  results  are  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  own  observations,  since  we  lately  met 
with  an  instance  of  traumatic  softening 
in  which  a  few  fully  developed  granule 
corpuscles,  and  very  many  in  a  less  ma- 
ture state,  were  seen,  which  must  have 
been  produced  in  rather  less  than  two 
and  a  half  days.'  Bouchard  believes  that 
these  granule  corpuscles  may  result  from 
the  "  granulo-graisseuse"  degeneration  of 
droDs  of  mveline.  and  Prevost  and  Colard 
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also  think  they  may  result  from  the  ag- 
gregation of  granules  originally  separate. 
We  have,  ourselves,  never  been  able  to 
substantiate  either  of  these  modes  of  ori- 
gin, and  we  a^ee  with  Vlrchow'  in  the 
opinion  that  they  mostly  originate  from 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the 
neuroglia,  since  granule  corpuscles  are 
commonly  met  with  in  the  midst  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  hen^ispheres,  having 
a  more  or  less  distinct  cell  wall,  and 
which  show  a  large  nucleus  in  their  in- 
terior after  staining  with  carmine.'  The 
cells  of  the  neuroglia  are  the  only  ele- 
ments existing  in  this  situation  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  such  bodies.*  They  are 
also  to  M  seen  in  the  gray  matter  lying 
between  the  ganglion  cells,  which,  in  old 
age,  undergo  more  or  less  of  the  pigmen- 
tary degeneration,  and  always  present 
quite  a  different  appearance.  Robin 
formerly  held  that  these  granular  corpus- 
cles were  produced  by  the  degeneration 
of  pus  cells ;  but  pus  cells  in  their  natural 
State  are  never  met  with  in  simple  Soften- 
ing of  the  Brain,  and  it  seems  scarcely 
fair  or  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
should  be  seen  only  in  a  state  of  degenera- 
tion. In  cases  of  softening  of  the  convo- 
lutional  gray  matter  or  of  the  central 
ganglia,  a  aegeneration  of  the  proper 
nerve  celte  takes  place,  which  become 
filled  with  dark-colored  granules.  These 
are  generally  at  once  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  granule  corpuscles  by  their  ir- 
regular, angular  shape,  and  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stumps  of  one  or  more  cell 
prolongations.  At  the  same  time  that 
these  M)die8  are  forming  in  the  degenerat- 
ing tissue,  granules  collect  along  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries,  partly  in  an  alto- 
gether irregular  manner,  and  partly  in 
the  form  of  more  or  less  spherical  aggre- 
gations. Some  of  the  capillaries  become 
completely  covered  in  this  way ;  but  the 
collection  of  granules  is  on  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries,  and  is  a  consequence,  not 
a  cause  of  the  softening.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  fatty  degeneration  of 
these  vessels,  in  which  the  granules  are 
imbedded  m  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 
There  are  other  alterations  of  the  capil- 
laries met  with,  especially  in  red  soften- 
ings, which  have  been  particularly  dwelt 
upon  by  Laborde.*    At  first,  partial  dila- 


latations  including  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  vessel,  and  constituting  what 
he  describes  as  the  moniliform  condition 
of  the  capillaries.  At  a  later  stage,  com- 
plete as  well  as  partial  dilatations  of  the 
capillaries  are  to  be  seen,  together  with 
actual  ruptures  here  and  there,  and  mi- 
nute extravasations  of  blood.  Still  later, 
the  capillaries  become  enormously  dilated, 
and  their  walls  thin  and  granular  from 
degeneration.  The  punctiform  hemor- 
rhage, to  which  Cruveilhier  gave  the 
name  of  "  apoplezie  capillaire,"  is  some- 
times due  to  minute  extravasations  from 
rupture  of  the  capillaries,  sometimes  to 
the    extreme    dilatation    of    capillaries 

gorged  with  blood,  and  often  to  the  pro- 
uction  of  what  lias  been  wrongly  called 
"dissecting  aneurism,"  occasioned  by 
rupture  of  the  proper  wall  of  a  minute 
artery  and  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
lympnatlc  sheath  which  surrounds  it. 
The  blood  remaining  in  the  capillaries, 
and  also  that  effusea  externally  amongst 
the  nerve  elements,  shows,  for  certain 
time,  traces  of  the  individual  blood  cor- 
puscles, more  or  less  decolorized  and  yel- 
low, as  well  as  flattened  and  pressed 
together  ;  whilst  mixed  up  with  them  are 
reddish  or  reddish-yellow  flakes  of  tissue, 
stained  by  the  transuded  haematine.  In 
those  minute  patches  of  extravasated 
blood,  in  which  the  coloring  matter  exists 
in  some  quantity,  we  afterwards  find  it  in 
the  form  of  amorphous,  yellow  or  orange- 
colored  granules  or  flakes,  intermixed 
with  the  characteristic  orange  or  ruby- 
colored  crystals  of  heematoidine.  These 
are  very  minute,  and  of  an  oblique  rhom- 
boido-prismatlc  form.  It  is  not  known 
exactly  in  how  short  a  time  these  crystals 
may  appear  in  extravasations  of  blood  in 
the  human  brain.  Dr.  Wilks'  has,  how- 
ever, met  them  as  soon  as  three  weeks 
after  such  an  occurrence,  and  Cruveilhier 
found  the  "coloration  jaune  orange"  de- 
veloped after  twenty-five  days  in  the  seat 
of  an  hemorrhagic  eShsion  into  the  brain. 
Once  formed,  the  hsematoidine  crystals 
remain  as  indelible  evidences  of  past  ex- 
travasation of  blood. 

In  the  extreme  stage  of  softening,  the 
fluid  matter  occupying  its  site  no  longer 
presents  the  slightest  trace  of  nerve  struc- 
ture—the degeneration  is  complete,  and 
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Fatty  deseneration  of  the  tissues  being 
complete,  tne  process  of  repair  begins  at 
a  variable  period — prol>ably  in  from  one 
to  two  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  degeneration.  These  alterations 
have  been  fully  described  by  Durand- 
Fardel,'  and  differ  according  as  they  are 
situated  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in 
its  central  parts.  In  the  former  situation 
the  process  results  in  the  formation  of  the 
so-called  "plaques  jaunes,"  and  in  the 
latter  it  is  accomplished  by  what  Durand- 
Fardel  calls  "innltration  celluleuse." 

These  so-called ' '  plaques  jaunes, ' '  which 
have  been  well  represented  by  Cruveil- 
hier,*  exist  in  the  form  of  yellow  or  ochre- 
colored,  rounded  patches.  They  may  be 
confined  to  a  single  convolution,  or  may 
extend  over  several,  at  the  same  time  dip- 
ping down  into  the  sulcL  The  pia  mater 
over  them  may  sometimes  be  easily  strip- 
ped ofi*,  whilst  at  other  times  it  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  tissues  beneath.  The 
substance  of  the  patch,  though  pliable,  is 
tough  and  resists  the  knife ;  it  usually 
implicates  the  cortical  ^ray  matter  only, 
and  its  circumference  is  pretty  sharply 
defined  fW>m  the  surrounding  healthy  tis- 
sue. More  rarely,  however,  it  is  separ- 
ated, as  well  circumferentially  as  beneath, 
from  the  healthy  brain  substance,  by  a  layer 
of  softened  tissue.  Histologically,  these 
patches  are  composed  of  connective  tissue 
containing  an  abundance  of  nuclei ;  also 
of  intermingled  hsematine  granules  and 
crystals  of  htematodine,  together  with 
fatty  particles,  a  few  granule  corpuscles, 
and  some  degenerated  vessels.  Rokitan- 
sky*  denies  that  these  yellow  patches  are 
the  sequelae  of  softening  of  the  convolu- 
tions, and  looks  upon  them  as  changes 
resulting  from  superficial  hemorrhage. 
But  the  result  of  a  recent  experiment  by 
Prevost  and  Cotard  goes  strongly  to  sup- 
port the  view  of  Durand-Fardel.  They 
found  a  well-marked  yellow  patch  on  the 
middle  lobe  of  one  of  the  hemisphei'es  of 
a  dog,  which  is  in  every  way  similar  to 
those  met  with  in  man  ;  and  the  corres- 
ponding middle  cerebral  artery  of  this  dog 
had  been  obliterated,  thirty-five  days  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  animal,  by  the  injec- 
tion of  tobacco  seeds  into  the  carotid  artery. 
From  what  we  ourselves  have  seen,  how- 
ever, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  super- 
ficial extravasations  of  blood  into  the  pia 
mater  may  also,  as  Rokitansky  says,  give 
rise  to  yellow  patches,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  "  plaques  jaunes" 
described  by  Durand-Fardel.    in  cases 


of  blood  pigment  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater,  with  atrophy  of  the  subjacent  con- 
volution, rather  than  to  a  fibitMxllular 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  gray 
matter  itself. 

When  a  focus  of  softening  in  the  midst 
of  the  white  substance  of  one  of  the  hemi- 
sheres  begins  to  undergo  the  process  of 
repair,  the  walls  of  the  softened  cavity 
become  bounded  by  a  pulpy  tissue  of  a 
white  or  grayish  color,  which,  on  micro- 
scopical examination,  is  found  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  neuroglia  of  the  contig- 
uous healthy  portion  of  the  hemispheres. 
Tissue  of  the  same  kind  also  extends 
across  the  cavity  in  different  directions, 
breaking  it  up  into  divisions  or  compart- 
ments, in  the  meshes  of  which  may  be 
found  a  whitish  liquid  containing  htig- 
ments  of  nerve  substance  which  have  not 
yet  completely  undergone  the  &tty  meta- 
morphosis, lliis  fluid  holds  in  suspension, 
also,  fat  particles,  and  a  number  of  cor- 
pora amalacea.  The  formation  of  the 
vascular  and  nucleated  connective  tissue 
constitutes  the  "  infiltration  celluleuse"  of 
Durand-FardeL  Though  met  with  prin- 
cipally in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemi- 
splieres,  it  is  also  seen  more  rarely  in  the 
central  ganglia.  When  situatca  in  the 
corpora  striata,  the  walls,  instead  of  being 
white,  are  oft«n  of  a  yellowLsh  or  ochre 
color,  which  makes  the  identity  of  this 
process  with  that  which  gives  nse  to  the 
"  plaques  jaunes"  of  the  convolutions  all 
the  more  evident.  The  fluid  contents  cS 
the  cavity  gradually  become  absorbed,  and 
its  walls  close  in  and  contract  in  the  same 
way  as  do  those  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  In- 
deed, in  these  last  stages  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two.  In  the  remains  or  the 
apoplectic  cyst,  however,  more  coloring 
matter  is  usually  found  ;  its  walls  are  also 
generally  more  dense  and  contractile,  and 
a  more  complete  obliteration  of  the  old 
cavity  is  said  to  follow. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  condition  of  the  cen- 
tral ganglia  of  the  brain,  more  particularly 
of  the  corpora  striata,  which  has  been 
described  by  Durand-Fardel'  under  the 
name  of  "6tat  cribl6."  On  making  a 
section  of  these  central  ganglia,  siniall 
pisiform  cavities  or  lacuute  are  occasion- 
ally seen,  which  sometimes  seem  bounded 
by  a  distinct  membrane.  Similar  cavities 
may  also  be  seen,  though  more  rarely,  in 
the  pons  Varolii.  These  are  regarded  by 
Laborde  •  and  others  as  minute  apoplectic 
cysts,  resulting  from  slight  efliisions  of 
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in  which,  as  pointed  out  by  His,'  the  cere- 
bral veesels  are  contained.  Laborde,  how- 
ever, thinks  there  is  another  and  more 
important  modification  of  this  condition, 
in  which  no  lining  membrane  is  to  be  met 
with,  but  in  whicn  the  little  cavities  are 
somewhat  larger,  so  as  to  be  even  capable 
of  containing  a  good-sized  pea.  These  he 
looks  upon  as  tne  result  of  "une  d^or- 
ganisation  partielle  et  progressive, "  and 
as  true,  though  minute  and  circumscribed, 
softenings  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are 
found.'  (In  regard  to  localization  of  ce- 
rebral lesions,  see  the  article  on  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage  and  Apoplexy,  in  this  vol- 
ume.— H.] 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the 
softenings  which  have  a  post-mortem 
origin,  and  to  point  out  how  these  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  having  a  real 

Eathological  significance  which  we  have 
itherto  been  considering. 
Ordinary  post-mortem'  softening  of  the 
brain  is  due  to  the  combined  influence  of 
two  causes;  namely,  putrefactive  changes, 
and  the  maceration  of  the  cerebral  tissue 
from  absorption  of  fluid.'  This  is  com- 
monly met  with  on  the  surface  of  the 
thalami  and  in  the  parts  bounding  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
in  all  those  cases  where  an  interval  has 
existed  between  the  death  and  the  au- 
topsy, and  more  particularly  when  the 
atmospheric  temperature  has  been  high 
and  the  ventricles  have  contained  an  ex- 
cess of  fluid.  In  these  cases  the  surface 
of  the  parts  affected  is  broken  up,  and 
presents  an  irregular  appearance,  whilst 
the  tissue  itself  is  in  a  more  or  less  difflu- 
ent condition.  The  fornix  also  frequently 
shares  in  this  change.  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  process  which  gives  rise  to  the  soften- 
ing of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  in 
acute  hydrocephalus — whether,  in  fact, 
it  has  been  produced  by  inflammation,  or 
is  merely  the  result  of  maceration ;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  latter  method  of  patho- 
genesis being  the  real  one,  whether  this 
maceration  has  occurred  during  life  or 
after  death.    Doubts  have  been  expressed 

■  ZeiUoh.  fiir  Wissen.  Zoolog.  1865.  Bd. 
zii. 

•  Laborde  says:  "  Nous  possfidons  plnsienrs 
observations  de  ces  cnrieoses  dfisorganisations 
partielles  sifigeant  an  centre  de  la  protubirance 
anmdaire  et  paraissant  rfipondre  aa  point  de 


by  many  pathologists  as  to  whether  such 
a  process  of  maceration  ever  occurs  during 
lire.'  When  merely  u>acerat«d  nerve 
tissue  is  examined  by  the  microscope, 
broken  up  and  dissociated  nerve  elements 
only  are  met  with,  and  none  of  the  granule 
corpuscles  or  other  appearances  charac- 
teristic of  real  softenings  that  have  been 
produced  during  Ufe.  Examined  by  the 
specific  gravity  apparatus  also,  we  have 
several  times  found  the  actual  density  of 
the  altered  tissue  the  same  as  that  of  con- 
tiguous unaltered  portions.  This  is  some- 
wnat  remarkable  and  becomes  very  char- 
acteristic ;  since  if  a  portion  of'^  braia 
tissue  having  a  similarly  diminished  con- 
sistence, brought  about  by  a  pathological 
softening  rather  than  by  a  post-mortem 
maceration,  had  been  examined,  the 
specific  gravity  would  have  been  found 
lower  than  that  of  similar  healthy  tissue 
in  the  same  brain  by  from  eight  to  ten 
degrees  of  the  hydrometer  scale.  The 
specific  gravity  test  thus  becomes  a  most 
important  auxiliary  to  the  microscope ; , 
and  we  have  several  times  found  it  most 
useful  in  examinations  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Thus,  a  short  time  since,  on  making  sec- 
tions of  a  cord  through  the  cervical,  dor- 
sal, and  lumbar  regions  respectively,  the 
surfaces  exposed  were  quite  pulpy  and 
irregular  in  the  two  former  regions,  whilst 
in  the  lumbar  portion  the  surfaces  were 
firm  and  smooth.  Yet  the  specific  gravity 
of  portions  of  the  cord  from  the  dorsal  re- 
gion was  the  same  as  that  of  other  por- 
tions from  the  lumbar  region,  whilst  in 
the  cervical  region  the  specific  gravity  was 
even  slightly  nigher.  Microscopical  ex- 
amination, moreover,  yielded  no  evidence 
of  a  pathological  change  in  any  portion  of 
the  cord.  We  have  found  much  the  same 
slate  of  things  also  in  other  cases.  Di- 
minished consistence  or  diffluence,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  confounded  with  dimin- 
ished density  or  specific  gravity  ;  and  it 

'  The  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
through  the  vens  magnte  Oaleni,  oiring  to 
thrombosis  in  these  vessels,  to  which  the  col- 
lection of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  In  part 
due,  also  gives  rise  to  a  condition  of  oedema 
in  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  themselves,  and 
is  followed  by  a  true  degenerative  softening 
of  the  brain  tissue.  (Pathology  of  Tnbcrc. 
Mening.,  Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  April,  1867.) 
Eespecting  this  condition  of  oedema  of  the 
brain,  however,  which  it  may  be  presumed 
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should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  com- 
biuation  of  the  two,  ai»ociated  with  cer- 
tain microscopical  cliangea,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  real  pathological  soften- 
ing of  the  brain. 

DiAONOSis. — 1.  Acute  softening  may,  in 
its  apopleclic  form,  be  confounded  with 
congestion  of  ttie  brain,  with  hemorrhage, 
or  with  urincemia ;  but  by  regard  to  the 
mode  of  onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  to 
their  proportion  inter  se,  a  diagnosis  may 
be  established  in  the  majoritv  of  cases. 
At  the  onset  of  attack  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  or  perhaps  only 
after  two  or  three,  hours,  it  is  possible  to 
aim  at  something  like  certainty. 

From  corwcstive  apoplesry  softening  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  longer  duration 
of  mental  obtuseness  ;  and  by  the  distinct 
limitation  of  intellect  in  one  or  two  direc- 
tions, when  the  general  obscuration  of  the 
"fit,"  or  "stroke,  "has  passed  away.  At 
the  onset  of  attack  in  congestive  apoplexy 
there  may  be  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  same  thing  may  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  acute  ramoUissement, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  viz. 
the  presence  of  congestion.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  the  mind  rapidly  recovers, 
and  is  restored  to  its  previous  condition ; 
in  the  latter  all  that  was  due  to  mere  con- 
gestion is  speedily  removed,  but  there  re- 
mains the  impairment  due  to  softened 
tissue.  This  may  be  aphasia,  or  some 
other  special  alteration  in  the  mental 
powers,  such  as  have  been  described  in 
the  section  upon  symptoms.  Attacks  of 
softening  differ  still  more  distinctly  from 
those  of  congestive  apoplexy,  when  they 
are  unattended  by  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  hypersemia,  and  occur  after  middle  life, 
and  especially  in  ad\'ancing  years.  The 
patient  becomes  more  or  less  suddenly 
confused,  but  does  not  lose  bis  conscious- 
ness ;  he  may  wander  in  his  talk,  utter 
some  exclamation  of  alarm,  or  may  simply 
look  distressed  and  as  if  about  to  cry  ;  he 
knows  what  is  said,  and  makes  signs  to 
those  about  him ;  is  obviously  aware  that 
something  very  wrong  has  happened,  and 
continues  in  this  state  of  mental  impair- 
ment for  hours,  weeks,  or  mouths.  The 
difference  from  congestion  is  seen  in  the 
primary  absence  of  general  mental  change 
— loss  of  consciousness — and  in  the  per- 
sistence of  limited  intellectual  failure. 

The  two  classes  of  change  in  function, 
now  described  with  regard  to  mind,  are 
to  be  observed  also  in  respect  of  sensation 
and  motility.  There  may  be,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  attack,  general  aneestbesia  and 
general  paralysis ;  but  if  so,  thev  are  due 
to  congestion  or  to  shock,  and  they,  with 
either  of  those  conditions,  soon  passaway ; 
leaving  behind  thein.  however,  impaired 
sensation  in  one  or  two  limbs,  and  with 


this,  localized  paralysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  no  general  change  in 
the  power  of  feeling  or  of  motion— tbete 
may  be  neither  congestion,  nor  safficient 
shock — the  patient  feels  some  numbness, 
coldness,  or  deadness,  together  with  weak- 
ness of  one  or  two  limbs,  and  these  condi- 
tions pass  on  into  hemipl^a,  t.  e.,  k«s  of 
power,  and  loss  or  ditainution  of  sensibil- 
ity in  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  side  opposite 
to  the  lesion.  Beyond  these  focts  there  is 
not  unfrequently  some  hypenesthesia  or 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  paralyzed  limb, 
and  this  is  mucn  more  common  in  cases 
of  softening  than  in  those  of  congestion ; 
and,  again,  there  is  twitohing  of  the  limbs, 
or  rigidity  of  those  that  are  paralyzed. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  patient  differs 
from  that  of  the  person  struck  with  con- 
gestive apoplexy.  There  is,  unless  con- 
gestion be  present  as  a  transient  condition, 
pallor  instead  of  dusbr  redness,  coldness 
of  the  head  instead  of  heat,  and  a  &int 
look  in  the  place  of  bloated  suffocation ; 
there  is  often  some  sweat  upon  the  brow ; 
the  patient  is  spare  in  habit,  and  the 
attack  occurs  when  sitting  quietly  at  the 
desk  or  when  making  no  such  exertion  m 
could  tax  the  physical  powers.  Beyond 
these  general  conditions  there  may  b«  ob- 
served rigidity  of  arteries,  an  irregular, 
weak,  and  often  intermitting  pulse,  a  fee- 
ble heart,  arcus  senilis,  and  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  botlily  warmth. 

From  hemorrhagic  apoplexy  acnte  soften- 
ing may  be  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
following  considerations : — fii  hemorrhage 
there  is  often  some  evidence  of  either  con- 
gestion or  of  shock ;  in  softening  there 
may  be  an  entire  absence  of  both.  In 
hemorrhage  the  attack  ft^quently  occnre 
at  night ;  the  patient  goes  to  bed  appar- 
ently well,  and  wakes  in  the  morning  feel- 
ing as  usual,  but  on  attempting  to  more 
finds  that  one  side  is  paralyzed.  In 
hemorrhagic  apoplexy  the  attack  is  often 
absolutely  instantaneous,  in  softening  it 
is  gradual.  In  the  former  there  may  be 
not  the  least — even  momentary— confu- 
sion of  mind,  whereas  in  the  latter  there 
is  distinct  mental  perturbation  and  insuffi- 
ciency. In  heraorrliage,  when  the  intel- 
lect is  profoundly  affected,  as  it  sometimes 
is  at  the  onset  of  attack,  there  is  often  a 
rapid  restoration,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  patient's  mind  is 
as  clear  as  it  was  before ;  in  softening  per 
se  there  is  less  distinct  mental  obscuration 
at  the  commencement,  and  little  or  no 
subsequent  recovery.  In  hemorrhage 
there  is  sometimes  alarm,  and  not  unfre- 
quently anxiety  and  depression,  whereas 
in  softening  there  is  more  commonly  too 
much  confusion  of  thought  for  any  definite 
apprehension  to  be  entertained,  and  some- 
times there  is  transient  excitement  or 
mild  delirium. 

Sensibility  is  often  unaffected  in  hemor- 
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rhage,  it  rarely  escapes  altogether  in  an 
attack  of  soilening.  In  the  former  there 
is,  as  a  rule^  unilateral  aneesthesia,  which 
rapidly  diminishes  or  disappears ;  in  the 
latter  there  is  dulness  of  sensation,  with 
morbid  feeUngs  of  coldness,  numbness, 
tingling,  &c.,  which  persist. 

The  paraljysis  in  hemorrhage  is,  typi- 
cally, heraiplegic  ;  in  softening  it  is  more 
irregular,  and  sometimes  more  closely 
limited.  In  the  former  there  is  neither 
rigidity  nor  convulsion  unless  the  coma 
be  profound,  and  the  paralysis  extensive ; 
in  the  latter  there  is  often  either  twitch- 
ing or  tonic  spasm  even  when  the  paraly- 
sis is  slight,  and  the  mental  perturbation 
comparatively  trivial. 

In  hemorrhage  there  is  very  frequently 
hypertrophy  of  heart,  with  ^anular  de- 
generation of  the  kianeys ;  in  softening 
there  is  very  commonlv  a  weakened  heart, 
with  valvular  disease.'  Hemorrhage  may 
occur  in  a  person  of  strong  limb  and  gen- 
eral good  health,  whereas  softening  is 
more  common  in  the  s^ed,  the  enfeemed, 
and  those  who  have  sufiered  from  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  or  still  more  exhausting 
cares. 

From  wriruxmia  as  a  cause,  per  ae,  of  an 
apoplectic  seizure,  softening  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  feet  that  m  the  former, 
convulsions  of  some  kind  and  to  some  de- 
gree almost  invariably  precede  the  coma  ; 
and  that  these  have  followed  premonitory 
symptoms  of  drowsiness,  oppression,  and 
headache.  The  coma  exhibits  in  a  marked 
manner  the  features  sometimes  observed 
in  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  viz.,  an 
apparent  profundity,  with  susceptibility 
or  being  roused.  Urinsemic  patients  lie 
in  apparently  profound  torpor,  but  they 
may  be  roused  by  a  touch  or  a  word,  and 
maj'  appear  in  possession  of  all  their  facul- 
ties ;  left  to  themselves  they  relapse  al- 
most instantly  into  the  state  of  stupor. 
In  softening,  if  the  coma  be  highly  marked 
the  awakening  is  less  distinct,  and  the 
answers  are  less  rationaL  In  urintemia 
there  is  often  amaurosis,  and  a  generally 
obtuse  condition  of  sensibilitv,  neither 
of  which  is  frequent  in  ramollissement. 
There  is  much  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and 
often  marked  rigidity  in  the  former  case, 
but  the  locality  of  these  symptoms  changes 
from  side  to  side,  and  is  not  accompanied 
by  fixed  paralysis ;  there  may  be  twitch- 


ing oral  rather  than  guttural ;'  the  pulse- 
respiration  ratio  is  much  changed,  being 
sometimes  6:1;*  sensori-motility  and  irri- 
tability of  muscles  on  percussion  are  often 
notably  increased.  Beyond  these  features 
there  are  tlie  signs  of  characteristic  debil- 
ity and  cachexia,  the  pale  waxy  skin,  with 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea;  and  above  all 
the  (edematous  condition  of  the  eyelids 
and  ankles,  together  with  albuminous 
urine.  In  cases  of  acute  cerebral  soften- 
ing, all  these  symptoms  may  be  absent. 
The  two  diseases  are  frequently  combined, 
but  when  they  are  so  it  is  not  impossible 
to  determine  now  much  is  due  to  the  one, 
and  how  much  to  the  other  condition. 

When  Softening  of  the  Brain  occurs  in 
a  convulsive  form,  its  diagnosis  is  to  be 
established  by  regard  to  the  symptoms 
already  descnbed,  p.  863.  It  is  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  prodromata  and  of  the 
after-phenomena  that  the  distinction  may 
be  made  from  epilepsy ;  it  is  by  a  similar 
process  that  tumor  of  the  brain  or  of  me- 
ninges may  be  diagnosticated.*  That 
which  is  characteristic  of  softening  is  not 
the  fact  of  the  convulsion,  nor  the  form 
which  the  convulsion  takes,  but  the  grad- 
ual development  of  intellectual,  sensorial, 
and  motor  failure,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  section  upon  symptoms; 
and  the  absence  of  those  general  and  spe- 
cial changes  which  are  characteristic  of 
tuijercular,  carcinomatous,  or  other  mor- 
bid growths. 

The  form  of  softening  which  is  marked 
by  cUlvrium  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  any  other  malady.  It  is  essentially 
an  affection  of  old  age,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  simple  senile  congestion 
by  the  persistence  of  its  symptoms,  and 
by  the  speedy  development  of  those  signs 
of  failure  in  nerve-power,  to  which  so 
much  attention  has  already  been  di- 
rected. 

2.  Chronic  softening,  when  its  course 
has  been  chronic  throughout,  has  to  be 
distin^ished  from  tumor  and  from  me- 
ningitis ;  and  although  the  distinction  is 
not  possible  in  all  cases,  approximation 
to  certainty  may  be  attained  in  the  ma- 
jority by  regard  to  the  following  consider- 
ations. 

In  tumor  there  is  pain,  intense  in  de- 
gree, subject  to  violent  exacerbations, 
limited  to  and  fixed  in  one  locality ;  the 
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gence.  There  is  often  marked  disturb- 
ance of  tlie  stomach,  obstinate  vomiting, 
and  constipation;  and  there  may  be  tlie 
signs  of  the  tultiercular,  carcinomatous, 
aneurismal,  or  S3rphilitic  dyscrasise.  In 
chronic  meningitis,  there  is  pain,  generally 
distributed  over  the  whole  head,  not  very 
severe  in  degree,  and,  although  varying 
in  intensity,  not  subject  to  the  parox- 
ysmal exacerbations  observed  in  tumors ; 
there  may  be  local  paralyses,  and  these 
are  especially  observed  in  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball ;  there  is  much  but  intermit- 
tent mental  excitement  and  irritability  of 
temper  alternating  with  marked  depres- 
sion; there  are  disorderly  spasms  and 
paralyses  of  the  limbs  together  with  fre- 
quent but  irregular  accessions  of  fever  ; 
there  is  often  a  syphilitic  taint,  but  there 
mav  be  an  entire  absence  of  that  dyscrasia, 
and  the  symptoms  may  have  dated  from  a 
blow  or  fell. 

In  chronic  softening  there  is  dull  head- 
ache, and  gradual  impairment  of  intelli- 
gence, motility,  and  sensibility,  together 
with  advancing  years  or  a  prematurely 
aged  appearance,  a  feeble  neart,  rigid 
vessels,  and  most  commonly  some  disease 
of  old  standing  in  such  important  viscera 
as  the  kidneys,  heart,  or  liver. 

Thus,  to  resume,  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  tumor  is  pain,  that  of  softening  is 
feilure  of  power,  that  of  chronic  menin- 
gitis is  the  mixture  of  excited  with  de- 
pressed functional  activity.  It  is  the  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  cerebral  faculty 
which  marks  out  the  disease  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  the  pa.tient  begins  to  die,  as  it 
were,  Iwfore  his  time,  and  nis  death  begins 
in  the  highest  element  of  his  organism. 

Pbognosis. — Occasionally  there  is  com- 
plete recovery  after  an  attack  of  acute 
softening;  for  example,  apoplectic  seiz- 
ures have  occurred,  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  hemiplegia  and  mental  dulness 
of  many  months'  duration  ;  these  symp- 
toms have  passed  away  entirely,  and  upon 
post-mortem  examination,  after  a  nuraoer 
of  years  have  elapsed,  the  sIots  of  old 
softening  have  been  distinctly  discernible. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  softening 
may  have   originated   in   or   around   a 

"  clot, "  but  that  possibility  does  not  affect 
it--  _- 1 iS e — ^_„o;o      &.«.;« 


main  more  or  less  aphasic  for  an  indefinite 
period.  He  may  have  a  second  attack, 
and  one  so  characterized  as  to  show  that 
the  other  side  of  the  brain  has  been  af- 
fected, and  he  may  be  partially  restored 
from  this.  At  length  a  third  or  a  fourth 
seizure  comes,  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
covery. Upon  post-mortem  examination 
in  such  cases  distinct  softenings  mav  be 
found  in  such  situations  as  to  relate  tbem 
to  the  first  or  second  attack,  and  the  cause 
of  such  softenings  may  be  discovered  in 
the  obstructed  arteries.  The  prognosis  of 
softening,  therefore,  although  unfevora- 
ble,  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

The  prognosis  is  relatively  favorable 
when  the  patient  is  young,  and  has  been 
previously  healthy;  as,  for  example,  when 
an  apoplectic  attack  occurs  during  the 
course  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  in  a 
young  subject.  It  is  unfavorable  when 
the  patient  is  old,  or  is  affected  by  chronic 
disease  of  the  Wdneys,  liver,  or  heart, 
when  the  arteries  are  rigid  and  the  circu- 
lation low.  It  is  favorable  when  the  soft- 
ening is,  as  it  were,  the  result  of  acci- 
dental interference  with  the  supply  of 
blood ;  it  is  un&vorable  when  that  inter- 
ruption of  the  arterial  circulation  is  but 
part  of  a  general  organic  change. 

The  severity  of  an  attack  is  to  be  judged 
of  by  regard  to  its  mode  of  onset.  If  ac- 
companied by  either  much  congestion  or 
by  profound  collapse,  the  symptoms,  al- 
though very  highly  marked  and  widely 
distributed,  may  pass  away;  whereas  the 
same  amount  of'^sj'mptoms  occurring  with- 
out evidence  of  congestion  or  collapse 
would  indicate,  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  severity  and  extent,  the  gravity  of 
the  lesion.  Ccela-is  paribus,  the  lesion  is 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  symp- 
toms; and  the  prognosis  is  worse  when 
the  mind,  sensation,  and  motion  are  all 
slightly  impaired,  than  it  is  when  either 
one  of  them  alone  is  profoundly  affected. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  if  there  be 
no  si^s  of  general  impairment  of  nutri- 
tion, nopes  may  be  entertained  that  there 
will  be  some  recovery  of  mental  and 
motor  power :  but  if  the  patient  be  old,  or 
if  there  be  weak  circulation,  and  rigid 
vessels ;  and  if  the  attack  has  had  many 
forewarning  symptoms,  such  as  occasional 
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following  points :  1.  The  maintenance  of 
an  even  temperature  in  the  body:  the 
feet  and  hands  when  cliilly  and  blue 
should  be  put  in  hot  water,  or  wrapped  in 
and  rubbed  with  warm  flannels,  and  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  with  the  head  only  slightly 
raised.  2.  The  avoidance  of  long  inter- 
vals between  menls  ;  food,  easy  of  diges- 
tion should  be  given  ft^quently,  and  the 
patient,  if  old,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
■mm  the  night  without  nourishment.  3. 
The  ready  ^ministration  of  some  gentle 
stimulant  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
occasional  pallor  or  faintness.  A  glass 
of  wine,  or  some  sal-volatile  and  water, 
should  always  be  at  hand,  and  should  be 
given,  not  recklessly,  but  fearlessly  if  the 
premonitory  symptoms  become  threat- 
ening. 4.  Direction  of  the  mental  habits ; 
easy  and  pleasant  occupation  of  the  mind, 
with  careful  abstinence  from  lazy  inaction 
on  the  one  hand,  or  violent  excitement  on 
the  other.  5.  Careful  attention  to  the 
excretions,  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
bowels.  Exposure  to  cold  is  very  preju- 
dicial, and,  although  constipation  and 
straining  at  stool  are  to  be  strenuously 
avoided,  nothing  is  much  more  mischiev- 
ous than  the  relaxation  of  close  and  too 
warm  rooms,  and  the  production,  by 
medicines,  of  anything  approximating 
purgation  of  the  bowels. 

When  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
those  of  much  headache  and  drowsiness, 
obvious  relief  may  be  gained  by  warmth 
to  the  extremities  and  oy  the  use  of  such 
diuretics  as  the  liquor  ammoniee  acetatis, 
with  infusura  scoparii,  nitrate  of  potass, 
And  spirits  of  nitric  ether,  or  of  juniper. 

"When  there  is  the  tendency  to  noctur- 
nal delirium,  a  judicious  administration 
of  liquid  nourishment,  with  very  small 


quantities  of  wine,  may  suffice  to  give 
relief.  Should  this  fail,  the  most  useful 
medicine  that  I  know  of  is  the  Indian 
hemp,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  to  half  a 
grain  of  the  extract ;  and  next  in  value  is 
the  chloral  hydrate  in  doses  of  five  or  ten 
grains. 

If  there  are  marked  symptoms  of  spas- 
modic or  convulsive  character,  bromide  of 
potassium  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  may  be  given  three  times  daily 
with  a  bitter  infusion  and  some  diflbsible 
stimulant,  such  as  chloric  or  nitric  ether. 

On  the  occurrence  of  an  attack,  either 
apoplectic  or  convulsive,  there  is  but 
little  that  can  be  done  beyond  the  regula- 
tion  of  temperature  and  of  secretion  that 
has  been  already  described ;  but  when  the 
attack  has  passed  away  something  mav 
be  gained  by  the  administration  of  coa- 
liver  oil,  hypophosphite  of  soda,  and 
vegetable  tonics.  In  many  cases  of 
chronic  softening  marked  improvement 
follows  the  exhibition  of  cod-liver  oil,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  as  the  most 
valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  the 
malady.  It  should  be  administered  in 
conjunction  with  a  fully  nutritious  but 
easily  digestible  diet,  and  with  free  expo- 
sure, without  fatigue,  to  fresh  air.  It 
appears  to  me  highly  doubtful  whether 
under  any  circumstances  of  softening  of 
the  brain  the  smallest  good  has  followed 
either  general  or  local  blood-letting,  the 
application  of  blisters,  the  administration 
of  mercury  or  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

When  recovery  has  advanced  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  some  limbs  remain 
paralyzed,  good  has  distinctly  followed 
the  exhibition  of  iron,  and  of  strychnia  in 
exceedingly  small  doses,  and  the  cautious 
application  of  galvanism  to  the  weakened 
muscles. 


ADYEN^TITIOUS  PEODUCTS  IN  THE  BKAIN. 
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Bastian,  M.D.,»  F.R.S. 

In  this  chapter  is  included  a  descrip-  |  tions,  the  nervous  symptoms  of  which 
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'  presented  no  sign  of  cerebral  diseaae,  and 
may  have  died  from  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  or  other  organs  ;  and,  with  the  help 
conferred  by  post-mortem  discovery  upon 
the  direction  of  questions  as  to  past  his- 
tory, no  evidence  can  be  obtained  of  any 
symptom  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
brain.  Such  a  case  occurred  to  myself 
some  years  ago;  several  large  hydatid 
growths  being  found  in  the  brain  of  a 
young  girl  who  had  never  suffered  in  any 
such  way  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
cerebral  mischief.  These  fkcts  snould  be 
borne  in  mind  when  dealing  with  certain 
cases  where  signs  of  cerebral  disease  are 
present,  but  the  diagnosis  is  obscure. 
When  it  is  said  that  "a  tumor  cannot 
exist  because  of  the  absence  of  this  or 
that  symptom,"  it  should  be  replied,  that 
a  tumor  may  exist  without  any  symptoms 
at  all. 

There  may  be  very  highly  marked 
symptoms,  and  yet  these  may  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  mislead.  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie'  has  related  examples  of  disease  within 
the  cranium,  the  locality  and  nature  of 
which  had  been  unsuspected  during  life, 
the  patient's  history  having  been  such  as 
to  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  some  affection  of 
the  stomach.  Cases  of  the  kind  described 
by  Dr.  Abercrombie  are  rare,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  be  rendered  more 
sOj  as  clinical  examination  becomes  more 
mmute.  The  fact,  however,  remains,'that 
the  complaint  of  a  patient  may  be  so 
marked  with  regard  to  dyspepsia,  vomit- 
ing, constipation,  and  the  like,  and  so 
trivial  in  respect  of  lieadache,  giddiness, 
or  otlier  morbid  sensations,  that,  although 
he  has  a  tumor  in  his  brain,  no  suspicion 
may  be  entertained  of  its  existence,  and 
the  diagnosis  tliat  is  arrived  at  may  be 
malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus,  or  the 
liver. 

In  other  cases  the  symptoms  of  intra- 
cranial tumors  are  highly  characteristic, 
and  the  diagnosis  of  their  existence,  their 
exact  situation,  and  anatomical  nature 
may  be  sometimes  made  with  a  precision 
and  minuteness  such  as  is  scarcely  attain- 
able with  regard  to  any  other  diseases. 

The  iiUellectnal  faculties  may  be  quite 
unaffected ;  indeed,  they  very  often  are 
retained  in  their  integrity  when  otlier 
functions  of  the  brain  are  seriously  im- 
paired. The  changes  they  present  are  of 
two  kinds :  there  may  be  on  the  one  hand 
great  irritability  of  temper,  a  condition 
totally  different  fh>m  the  previous  habit 


the  few  days  that  precede  death,  there 
may  be  profound  coma  as  their  sequel ; 
but  the  convulsions  which  exist  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  growth  of  tumors  are 
often  accompanied  by  only  partial  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  are  followed  by  none 
of  the  stupor  which  is  so  commonly  ob- 
served in  epilepsy. 

Sensation  is  altered  in  various  manners, 
but  by  far  the  most  characteristic  chan^ 
is  that  of  pain.  Headache  is  often  slight 
at  the  commencement,  but  afterwards  it 
arrives  at  great  severity ;  it  is  usually 
confined  to  a  definite  point  or  region  of 
the  bead,  and  persists  in  that  locality ;  it 
undergoes  occasional  exacerbation,  and 
sometimes  the  suffering  seems  almost 
intolerable,  and  elicits  from  the  patient 
agonizing  cries;  it  is,  however,  rarely 
absent  altogether  during  the  intervals  of 
paroxysm  ;  it  is  increased  by  intellectual 
and  physical  exertion,  by  emotional  dis- 
turbance, by  sensational  impressions,  and 
by  forced  respiratory  movements.  It  is 
sometimes  almost  the  only  symptom,  but 
in  rare  cases  it  is  absent  altogether.  The 
aggravation  of  pain  which  is  occasioned 
by  light,  or  noise,  or  movement,  is  such 
as  to  make  a  patient  hold  his  head  stead- 
ily between  his  hands,  or  bury  it  in  the 
bed-clothes;  and  this  intolerance  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  hypewesthe- 
sia.  firom  which  it  differs  widely.  The 
signt  and  the  hearing  may  be  dull,  but 
yet  sensorial  impressions  intensify  tho 
headache.  The  sense  of  sight  is  often 
lost  in  one  eye  or  in  both ;  or  there  may 
be  simply  some  mistiness  or  imperfection 
of  vision,  with  dark  or  bright  spots  before 
the  eyes.  The  iris  does  not  often  lose  its  • 
irritability,  but  it  is  often  found  dimin- 
ished ;  whereas,  in  some  cases  of  complete 
blindness,  it  contracts  readily  on  the  ad- 
mission of  even  a  feeble  light.  Various 
changes  may  be  observed  in  the  ophthal- 
moscopic appearances,  but  that  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of  tumor 
— although  by  no  means  constantly  pre- 
sent— is  enlargement  of  the  veins,  an  en- 
largement sometimes  to  be  observed  in 
one  eye  only,  sometimes  in  both.  [The 
importance  of  this  appearance,  of  moked 
disk,  has  been  differently  estimated  of  late 
years  by  leading  authors ;  but  statistics 
show'  that  in  about  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  intra-cranial  tumor,  either  this 
appearance  or  that  of  descending'  optic 
neuritis  is  found  when  sought  for  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.    Tiirck  first  called  at- 
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of  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve  I 
(stasis  papillee  or  choked  disk),  and  tlie  I 
other,  of  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  > 
optic  nerve,  descending  from  meningeal  I 
inflammation  (descending  optic  neuritis),  i 
Both  of  tliese  conditions  are  followed  by  ! 
atrophy ;  and  the  difficulty  of  discrimina-  . 
tion  between  them,  and  of  separating  them  I 
from  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  be-  I 
comes  greatest  in  their  later  stages.  Since  ' 
1860,  Bouchut,  Allbutt,  Hughlings  Jack-  i 
son,  and  others  have  given  much  attention  I 
to  this  aid  in  diagnosis.  Annuske  found  I 
that,  in  920  cases  examined,  nearly  all  I 
brain-tumors  were  attended  either  by  optic 
neuritis  or  choked  disk.    The  location  of 

Fig.  61. 


Choked  Disk.    (After  Llebrelcb.) 

the  tumor  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  constant 
in  its  relation  to  these  results.  Xeither 
do  large  tumors  more  constantly  produce 
them  than  small  ones.  Some  marked 
cases  of  brain-tumor,  moreover,  have  been 
proved  to  be  entirely  without  ophthal- 
moscopic indication  of  their  presence. 
Hence  Becker  (18C8)  and  Schweigger 
(1871)'  have  denied  the  practical  import- 
ance of  the  coincidence  when  it  occurs. 
We  must  conclude,  however,  that  at  least 
an  important  negative  value  belongs  to  it ; 
viz.,  that,  when  tumor  of  the  brain  is  sus- 
pected, but  not  proven,  the  total  absence 
of  ophthalmoscopic  changes  makes  such  a 
diagnosis  much  less  prolmble  than  if  they 
are  ascertained  to  exist.  The  ophthal- 
moscope  should   be  used,  therefore,  in 


is  less  commonly  impaired,  but  it  may 
be  lost  completely  on  one  side  without 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  noises  in  the  ears  are  common, 
either  with  or  without  any  diminution  of 
the  faculty.  Numbness,  tingling,  creep- 
ing feeling,  sensations  of  heat  or  cold, 
may  exist  m  the  limbs,  or  in  certain  tracts 
of  skin  over  the  trunk,  and  sometimes 
there  may  be  distinct  anaesthesia  of  parts. 
Vertigo  is  frequent,  and  often  most  dis- 
tressing ;  usually  it  is  relieved  by  closing 
the  eyes  and  maintaining  perfect  rest ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  aggravated  by  dark- 
ness, and  the  patient  has  to  maintain  a 
fixed  gaze  in  order  to  ward  off  the  feeling. 
Commonly  the  vertigo  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  patient  feels  as  if  rolling  over,  or 
swimming  along  in  space  ;  and  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  to  hear  complaint  of  the 
apparent  rotation  or  motion  of  surround- 
ing objects.  Aflections  of  the  sight  have 
been  found  most  frequently  when  the 
tumor  has  occupied  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  and  least  frequently  when  in 
the  posterior  lobes  or  cerebellum. 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  placed  on 
record,  conndsUms  have  occurred  more 
frequently  than  paralysis,  and  among 
those  which  have  presented  the  latter, 
one-half  have  exhibited  the  former.  Con- 
vulsionSj  of  epileptic  foi-m,  often  occur 
during  tne  few  days  that  precede  death ; 
but  in  certain  kinds  of  tumor  or  of  ad- 
ventitious product  in  the  brain,  epileptoid 
convulsions  may  exist  for  years,  and  the 
cases  presenting  them  may  be  termed 
"epileptic."  When  no  general  parox- 
ysms occur,  there  are,  very  frequently, 
clonic  spasms  or  tonic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  As  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  a  large  numlier  of  cases,  it  may  be 
stated  that  convulsions  are  most  common 
when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  cere- 
bellum, and  least  frequent  when  the  an- 
terior lobes  are  affected  ;  the  distribution 
being  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
pertains  in  regard  of  amaurosis.' 

Paralysis  is  sometimes  observed  in  one 
muscle  of  one  eyeball,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  external  rectus,  leading  to  con- 
vergent strabismus  ;  or  in  all  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve  on  one  side, 
so  that  ptosis  and  divergent  strabismus, 
with  dilated  pupil,  are  the  results.  The 
speech  may  be  also  affected,  the  patient 
teine  unable  to  articulate  certain  sounds ; 
the  fkcial  muscles  mav  be  so  paralyzed  as 
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nutrition  of  muscular  and  other  textiires. 
For  example,  in  a  case  under  my  own 
care,  where  a  tuljercular  mass  involved 
the  seventh  nerve,  and  also  the  deep  ori- 
gin of  the  fifth,  not  only  was  there  loss  of 
sensibility  on  one  side  of  the  face,  but  the 
temporal  muscle  was  much  wasted,  the 
conjunctiva  and  cornea  became  sloi^hy, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
was  aphthous  and  studded  with  vegetable 
parasites.  The  paralysis  of  cerebraltumor 
is  developed— as  a  rule— slowly  and  in- 
sidiously ;  and  when  it  occurs  in  one  of 
the  limbs,  is  sometimes  preceded  bv  pain 
or  some  other  alteration  of  sensibility ; 
but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  produced  as  an 
"apoplectic"  phenomenon,  and  may  be 
the  first  symptom  to  attract  the  notice  of 
either  patient  or  physician. 

The  generaJ,  symptoms'  of  tumor  of  the 
brain  vary  almost  indefinitely,  for  they 
may  be  simply  those  of  reflex  or  direct 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  other  vis- 
cera, when  hydatid  or  fibrous  growths  are 
their  producing  cause  ;  or  they  may  be  the 
special  features  of  carcinoma,  tubercle,  or 
syphilis,  when  any  one  of  those  dyscrasise 
is  the  primary  fact  in  the  formation  of  the 
adventitious  product.  Tlius  they  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  all-important,  and 
may  partially  conceal  the  cerebral  disease; 
on  the  other  they  may  be  so  trivial  as  to 
awaken  no  attention  ;  while  in  an  inter- 
mediate group  they  may  have  such  cha- 
racter and  relation  as  to  render  it  possible 
to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  lesion.  Thus  there  may  be 
tumors  on  the  scalp,  or,  in  other  regions, 
glandular  swellings  of  strumous  charac- 
ter ;  or  there  may  be  distinct  evidence  of 
syphilitic  deposit,  of  carcinoma,  or  of 
aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  Tu- 
berculosis gives  rise  to  the  most  common 
form  of  tumor  in  the  child  or  young  adult, 
and  syphilis  is  the  next  in  frequency  in 
early  life  or  middle  age ;  while  carcinoma 
is  prevalent  in  direct  proportion  to  ad- 
vancing years.  Sometimes  there  is  obvi- 
ous alteration  in  the  general  contour  of 
the  head,  but  such  change  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  growth  ;  whereas  in 
later  years  there  may  be  gradual  promi- 
nence of  one  eyeball,  or  the  distinct  pres- 
sure of  a  growth  through  the  bones.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  diagnosis  is 
tolerably  easy. 

As  a  rule  the  commencement  of  symp- 


is  as  certain  as  that  of  any  disease  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  speak  first  of  the  dianiosis  of 
tumor  generally,  secondly  of  the  diagnosis 
of  the  locality  of  growths,  and  thirdly  of 
the  recognition  of  particular  forms  of 
morbid  product. 

1.  K  convulsions  be  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  case  the  diagnosis  is  to  be 
made  from  qiilepay,  and  here  the  distinc- 
tion depends  upon  the  recognition  of  symp- 
toms over  and  above  those  of  the  mtter 
disease.  The  convulsions  are  commonly 
epileptiform  in  type,  but  very  often  they 

E resent  these  difierences — they  are  irregu- 
ir  in  development,  there  is  not  absohite 
loss  of  consciousness,  there  is  little  or  no 
asphyxia,  and  no  subsequent  stupor,  while 
the  spasmodic  movements  are  more  mark- 
ed on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  they  last 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  observed  in  epi- 
lepsy, and  frequently  terminate  without 
being  followed  by  anything  like  epileptic 
coma.  In  many  cases  the  age  at  which 
they  commence  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
make  epilepsy  improbable,  and  there  are 
symptoms  —  such  as  pain,  affections  of 
the  senses,  and  paralysis — which  do  not 
occur  in  simple  epilepsy.  Again,  the 
mental  state  in  a  person  the  subject  of 
tumor  may  remain  quite  intact,  and  may  • 
fail  to  present  the  peculiar  sluggishness 
which  is  often,  although  by  no  means  in- 
variably, the  concomitant  of  repeated  epi- 
leptic seizures.  Epilepsj-  is  essentially  a 
chronic  disease,  the  commencement  of 
which  dates  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances firom  or  soon  after  the  period  of 
puberty ;  it  is  characterized  by  fits  of  a 
peculiar  type ;  and  when  uncomplicated 
it  exists  for  years,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  without  entailing  any  ulterior  change 
in  the  functions  of  either  brain  or  spinal 
cord.  Tumor  in  the  brain  is  of  compara- 
tively rapid  development ;  it  begins,  as  a 
rule, — to  which  there  is  the  one  exception 
of  tubercular  growth, — after  adult  age 
has  been  reached,  and  most  commonly 
when  the  period  of  middle  life  is  passed  ; 
and  when  convulsions  are  present  they 
are  by  no  means  the  prominent  symptoms 
of  the  malady,  for,  although  often  severe, 
they  may  be  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
violence  of  pain  and  the  loss  of  special 
senses. 

It^  is  possible  that  the  early  and  even 
some  of  the  advanced  symptoms  of  tumor 
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eye,  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  the  amaur- 
osis and  the  deafiiess  had  crept  on  slowly. 
The  distinction  from  hysteria  may  be 
made  by  regard  to  age,  affections  of  the 
special  senses,  the  absence  of  the  peculiar 
mental  condition  of  the  hysteric  patient, 
and  the  nature  of  the  paroxysms. 

Chronic  meningitis  may  be  of  such  char- 
acter that  its  physical  conditions  become 
identical  with  those  of  morbid  growths, 
and  its  symptoms  pass  then  into  those  of 
tumor.  This  is  the  case,  for  example, 
when  there  is  syphilitic  thickening  of  the 
membranes,  which  may  at  any  tune  be- 
come so  complicated  by  nodular  thicken- 
ing of  either  of  the  membranes  or  the 
bones,  aa  to  give  rise  to  the-  special  con- 
ditions and  symptoms  of  a  tumor.  Again, 
a  tumor,  of  fl  orous  or  carcinomatous  char- 
acter, the  growth  of  which  is  habitually 
slow,  may  sometimes  set  up,  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, chronic  meningitis,  so  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  two  morbid  processes 
may  be  found  in  association.  Under 
either  set  of  circumstances  the  diagnosis 
is  possible  by  a  regard  to  the  mode  of  de- 
velopment of,  and  relative  proportion 
between,  the  symptoms.  Aa  already 
stated  (see  p.  881),  the  distinction  between 
tumor  and  chronic  meningitis  lies  here — 
that  in  the  former  the  characteristic  feat- 
ores  are  violent  pain,  marked  diminution, 
or  loss,  of  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses, 
limited  paralysis,  integrity  of  mind,  and 
occasional  epileptoid  convulsions;  whereas 
in  the  latter  the  pain  is  slight,  the  special 
senses  are  perverted  but  not  lost,  the  mind 
is  damaged,  and  the  convulsions  are  less 
distinctly  epileptoid.  In  the  former  there 
is  the  predominance  of  i>ain,  in  the  latter 
there  is  no  such  predominance,  but  a 
mixed  condition  of  excited  and  dimin- 
ished action  in  mind,  sensation  and  mo- 
tility. In  the  case  of  chronic  syphilitic 
meningitis  the  diagnosis  may  be  assisted 
by  the  history  of  syphilis,  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  its  symptoms  in  a  tertiary  form. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  diagnosis  may  often  be  carried  to  this 
point, — the  obvious  presence  of  chronic 
meningitis,  and  the  probability  of  tumor ; 
but  this  latter  cannot  be  afiSrmed  to  exist 
because  of  the  absence  of  its  special  symp- 
toms (see  page  884).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  certain  cases,  there  may  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  a  growth,  when  paroxys- 
mal pain,  &c.,  occur  in  a  patient  exhibiting 
the  features  of  the  carcinomatous  cachexia. 

From  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  the 
diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  recognizing  the 
absence  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
that  malady,  viz.  loss  of  mental  power,  of 
sensation,  of  motility.  Certain  cases  of 
tumor  may  be  taken  for  examples  of 
chronic  softening,  and  they  are  such  as 
have  been  marked  by  a  small  amount  of 
pain,  by  repeated  convulsions,  and  gradual 
ailure  of  intelligence.    It  would  be  im- 


possible  under    sncb  circumstances  to 
make  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

2.  The  diagnosis  of  f/iej>arttcMZartocaJ% 
of  a  Uanor  may  sometimes  be  very  minute 
and  accurate,  but  in  other  cases  vague, 
and  not  unfrequently  erroneous.  The  side 
of  the  brain  affected  is  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
the  pain  is  felt,  and  on  which  the  special 
senses  and  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are 
affected ;  it  is  the  opposite  to  that  upon 
which  spasm  or  paralysis  occurs  in  th^ 
limbs.  Again,  the  locality  of  pain  may 
be  taken  for  a  guide  as  to  the  situation  of 
a  tumor  in  the  anterior,  middle,  or  poste- 
rior lobes.  Such  guide,  however,  is  not 
always  trustworthy,  for  frontal  pain  may 
be  the  result  of  a  cerebellar  tumor.  Upon 
analyzing  a  large  number  of  cases,  I  nnd 
that  convulsions  are  most  frequent  in 
tumors  of  the  cerebellum,  and  that  they 
diminish  in  frequency  as  the  seat  of  lesion 
advances  forwards,  i.  e.  through  the  poste- 
rior and  middle  to  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum  ;  and  that  amaurosis,  im- 
paired articulation,  and  intelligence  ob- 
serve a  contrary  relation  to  those  lobes, 
being  most  common  when  the  tumor  is  in 
the  anterior  cerebral  loljes,  and  relatively 
less  frequent  as' the  seat  of  tumor  retro- 
grades. Romberg  has  suggested  that  the 
position  of  a  tumor  on  the  upper  surface 
or  at  the  base  of  the  brain  might  be  deter- 
mined by  an  observation  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  pain  by  forced  inspiration  or 
expiration:  the  pain  of  tmnors,  when 
seated  at  the  base,  being  aggravated  by 
inspiration,  that  of  those  on  tne  upper  sur- 
face by  expiration,  sneezing,  or  coughing. 
This  Bomberg  explains  by  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  brain  during  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  the  consequent  pressure 
of  the  mass  against  the  upper  or  lower 
bony  walls.'  I  have  met  with  several 
cases  which  confirm  Romberg's  statement, 
but  several  others  in  which  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  the  test.  The  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  brain  involved  in  a 
tumor  may  be  sometimes  determined  by 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  distribution 
of  all  the  symptoms;  such  diagnosis,  how- 
ever, requires  merely  the  application  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  Knowledge, 
and  needs  "no  further  notice  here. 

3.  A  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  a  tttmor 
is  always  of  great  importance  both  in  re- 
gard of  prognosis  and  of  treatment.  Some- 
times-all that  can  be  accomplished  is  a  ' 
guess,  hut  sometimes  tolerable  certainty 
may  be  attained.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances we  may  distinguish  between  tu- 
bercle, syphilis,  lead-poisoning,  aneurism, 
hydatids,  carcinoma,  and  hypertrophy. 

Thibercle  is  the  most  common  form  of 
tomor  in  the  child  or  young  adult,  and 

'  Manual  of  the  Nervous  Diseases.  Syd. 
Boo.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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we  might  infer  its  presence  if,  in  addition 
to  a  tubercular  family  iiistory,  tliere  were 
tlie  obvious  features  of  the  tubercular  con- 
stitution, marked  wasting  of  the  body,  to- 
getlier  with  an  elevated  temperature,  and 
the  presence  of  tubercular  disease  in  the 
lungs  or  bronchial  glands.  It  is  some- 
what curious  to  observe  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  cases  of  cerebral  tuberculosis  is  not 
raised  to  the  degree,  nor  with  the  persist- 
ency, that  is  to  be  noticed  in  regard  of 
tuberculosis  elsewhere,  but  of  all  cerebral 
growths  that  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
amount  of  elevation  of  temperature  is 
tubercle.  After  puberty  an  examination 
of  the  chest  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
diagnosis,  since  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
healthy  state  of  the  lungs  is  found  co- 
existent with  tubercular  disease  of  the 
cranium. 

Syphilis  may  occur  in  such  locality  as 
to  produce  any  of  the  varied  symptoms 
which  have  been  enumerated  ;  but  there 
are  certain  features  which  help  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  forms  of  adventitious 
products  in  the  nervous  centres.  Head- 
ache is  rarely  intense,  but  is  prone  to 
undergo  nightly  increase ;  actual  loss  of 
sight  or  hearing  is  not  common  ;  but  im- 
plication of  the  third  or  sixth  nerve  is 
very  frequently  observed,  so  that  patients 
exhibit  ptosis,  dilated  pupil,  and  divergent 
strabismus,  or  more  commonly  inversion 
of  the  eyeball;  there  is  often  much  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  further  a  wide  extent 
of  symptoms,  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as 
the  encephalon  being  involved  in  the  mis- 
chief. The  characteristic  features  of  this 
disease  are,  however,  to  be  sought  else- 
where, in  the  presence  of  periosteal  thick- 
ening, eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  such 
other  phenomena  as  have  been  described 
in  the  article  on  Constitutional  Syphilis.' 

The  intoxication  of  lead  may  be  followed 
by  such  induration  of  brain  substance  as 
shall  produce  the  symptoms  of  tumor;  but 
the  diagnosis  turns  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  and 
the  discovery  of  exposure  to  lead  by  trade, 
accident,  or  medicine;  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  symptoms  of  lead  colic ;  the  pre- 
sence of  general  cachsemia,  of  a  blue  line 
on  the  gums,  and  of  lead  in  the  secretions. 
The  extensors  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
are  the  most  frequently  paralyzed ;  the 
extensors  of  the  toes,  the  tibialis  anticus, 
and  peronsei  are  not  rarely  affected  ;  the 
naratvKpfl  miiRnlfts  henome  much  imnaired 


persists  after  there  has  been  restoration 
of  voluntary  power. 

Induration  of  the  brain  may  occur  in 
scorbutus,  in  rickets,  or  in  epilepy,  but 
the  diagnosis  of  its  presence  in  either  con- 
dition would  be  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty during  life.  Dr.  Cohn  observes  that 
in  one  case  there  was,  in  the  instance  of 
rickets,  an  entire  want  of  intellectual  dis- 
turbance;' whereas  in  epilepsy— as  de- 
scribed by  Bouchet  and  Cazauvielh,  and 
as  observed  by  myself— the  presence  of 
induration  might  be  inferred  from  the 
progress  of  general  intellectual  decay;  at- 
tention, apprehension,  memory,  and  judg- 
ment failing ;  tlie  patient  becoming  gra- 
dually incoherent,  and  general  paralysis 
creeping  on,  while  the  fits  increased  in 
frequency  but  diminished  in  violence. 

The  anmrisnuil  nature  of  a  tumor  could 
be  guessed  at  only  per  viam  exclusionis,  or 
rendered  probable  by  the  observation  of 
disease  oi^  similar  kind  in  other  portions 
of  the  arterial  system;  for  it  has  been  only 
in  venr  rare  cases  that  an  aneurisnial 
bruit  has  been  discovered  in  the  head 
during  life ;  similar  remarks  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  hydatid  growths,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  hydatids  in  the 
brain  may  exist  without  producing  any 
symptoms  wliatever. 

The  presence  of  carcinoma  would  be  in- 
ferred only  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
cancerous  cachexia ;  and  here  age  would 
be  an  important  element  in  the  considera- 
tion. Lancinating  pains  in  the  limbs  are 
not,  as  Bostan  supposed,'  of  any  diag- 
nostic value  ;  but  the  diagnosis  must  rest 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  carcinomatous 
dvscrasia,  and  the  coexistence  of  tumors 
elsewhere,  and  especially  of  such  as  affect 
the  integument  and  bones  of  the  skull. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  although  not 
an  adventitious  product,  is  best  described 
in  this  place.  It  may  be  met  with  in 
young  children ;  but  the  only  character- 
istic feature  of  the  disease  is  enlargement 
of  the  cranium.  Dr.  West  observes  that 
this  is  "  first  apparent  at  the  occiput,  and 
the  bulging  of  the  hind-head  continues 
throughout  especially  striking.  The  fore- 
head may,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
prominent  and  overhanging,  but  the  eye 
remains  deep  sunk  in  trie  socket,  for  no 
changes  take  place  in  the  orbitar  plates, 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
fluid  within  the  brain.'"    There  is  no 
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nothing  special  in  the  cerebral  symptoms 
which  would  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  this 
particular  form  of  malady.  Partial  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain  may  be  attended  by 
no  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions  ; 
the  morbid  condition,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  be  recognized  only  by  post- 
mortem examination.' 

Morbid  Anatomy.— In  this  place  we 
do  not  profess  to  give  an  account  of  intra- 
cranial adventitious  products  as  a  whole, 
but  shall  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  such 
products  or  growths  as  have  their  seat  in 
gome  part  of  the  encephalon,  and  we  must 
refer  to  another  article  for  a  description 
of  the  morbid  growths  which  take  ori^u 
from  the  meninges.  Whilst  it  is  indis- 
pensable, from  a  pathological  point  of 
view,  to  refer  to  these  growths  under  dif- 
ferent heads,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  are  able  clinically  to  exercise  the  same 
precision.  And  neither,  during  the  life  of 
the  individual,  is  it  possible  to  determine 
whether  a  new  formation,  imagined  to 
exist,  has  originated  in  the  mi£t  of  the 
brain  substance,  or,  having  sprung  up 
from  one  or  other  of  the  meninges,  has 
merely  grown  into  or  pressed  upon  this 
Becondarily.  In  both  cases  the  symptoms 
produced  may  be  almost  identical.  Simi- 
lar effects  are  also,  in  rare  instances,  pro- 
duced by  the  extension  of  an  external 
morbid  growth  inwards  through  the 
orbit.* 

In  addition  to  the  adventitious  products 
more  strictly  so  called,  such  as  blood-clots, 
hydatids,  &c.,  many  varieties  of  tumors 
are  met  with  in  the  encephalon.  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  these  often  pre- 
sent unmistakable  characters,  though  oc- 
casionally their  histological  composition 
is  so  indefinite  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  classify  them.  They  exist 
either  as  distinct  growths,  with  sharply 
defined  outlines,  or  they  may  be,  as  it 
were,  infiltrations  passing  insensibly,  at 
theu:  circumference,  into  the  surrounding 
brain  tissue.  In  the  former  case  they  are 
often  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  envelope,  of 
more  or  less  thickness,  which  now  and 
then  ma^  be  found  in  a  calcified  condi- 
tion ;  whilst  the  brain  tissue  around  niay 
be  quite  firm  and  healthy,  or  it  may  be 
softened  to  a  variable  extent.  The  soft- 
emng  may  be  simply  white,  or,  if  there 
have  been  much  antecedent  congestion,  it 
may  exhibit  various  shades  of  red  ;  whilst 
in  other  cases  the  yellow  gelatinous  soft- 
ening is  met  with,  such  as  Rokitanslry^ 
and  Cruveilhier*  have  described.     This 

'  See  cues  reported  by  Oiacomo  SsngaUi, 
Oaz.  Lorn.  1858,  quoted  in  Schmidt's  Jahrb. 
Bd.  102.    1859,  p.  22. 

<  Ch.  Robin,  Gas.  H^d.  1855,  6  et  13  Oct. 

»  Path.  Anat.  (Syd.  Soo.),  vol.  lit.  p.  419. 

*  Anat-  Path.,  8me  Livr.  p.  5. 


seems  to  occur  most  frequently  around 
cancerous  growths.  At  other  times  the 
brain  ti.ssue  surrounding  adventitious  pro- 
ducts is  condensed  and  indurated. 

Such  adventitious  bodies  as  silver  and 
lead  are  met  with  only  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, and  are  for  the  most  part  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Not 
being  collected  into  distinct  aggregations, 
we  require  the  aid  of  the  chemist  to  re- 
cognize their  existence.  Saline  matters, 
also,  either  abnormal  in  kind  or  in  quan- 
tity, may  be  diffused  through  the  tissue  of 
the  nervous  centres,  when  the  nutrition 
of  these  fails  and  the  brain  matter  is 
undergoing  certain  modes  of  degenera- 
tion. This  is  a  subject  upon  which,  at 
present,  our  knowlecfge  is  very  defective. 

The  various  new  formations  and  foreign 
bodies  which  are,  from  time  to  time,  met 
with  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  may 
be  thus  arranged,  though  they  will  not  aU 
be  treated  of  in  the  present  article  : — 


Tubercle. 

Syphilitic  growths. 

Cancer. 

Melanotic  tumors. 

Gliomata. 

Fibro-plastic  tumors. 

Fibrous  do. 

Osseous  do. 

Tumors  of  the  pituitary  and  pineal 
bodies. 

Nodules  of  gray  matter  on  ependyma 
of  ventricles. 

Vascular  erectile  tumors. 

Aneurisms. 

Blood-clots. 

Abscesses. 

Plastic  lymph  on  the  walls  of  ventri- 
cles. 

Cysts. 

Calcareous  and  other  concretions. 

Entozoa{«;g^;£-;- 
Silver  and  lead. 


It  will  be  convenient  to  place  also  in 
the  last  section  the  remarks  that  we  have 
to  make  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

1.  Tubercle. — Tubercle  in  the  brain  is 
much  more  frequently  encountered  in 
children  than  in  adults,  but,  as  pointed 
out  by  Andral,  it  is  not  commonly  met 
with  in  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
The  period  of  maximum  frequency  is 
thought  to  be  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
year  inclusive.  It  rarely  occurs  in  the 
Drain  in  children  without  at  the  same 
time  existing  in  some  other  organ  of  the 
body.  In  117  examinations  of  adults  who 
had  died  of  phthisis,  Louis  met  with  tuber- 
cle in  the  brain  only  in  one  case,  whilst 
MM.  Billiet  and  Barthez  discovered 
masses  of  tubercle  in  the  brains  of  37  out 
of  312  children  in  whom  this  morbid  de- 
posit existed  in  one  or  other  of  the  remain- 
ing organs  of  the  body. 
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Sometimes  a  single  mass  of  tubercle  ex- 
ists in  tlie  brain,  sometimes  two  or  three, 
and  in  otiiers  a  large  number  of  smaller 
masses.  In  size  the  separate  masses  vary 
between  that  of  a  millet  seed  and  a  large 
hen's  egg  —  those  most  commonly  met 
with,  however,  being  about  equal  to  a  fil- 
bert or  a  small  walnut.  They  are  mostly 
spherical  in  form,  but  are  occasionally 
more  or  less  lobulated.  All  parts  of  the 
brain,  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  are 
occasionally  the  seat  of  this  deposit.  Per- 
haps, having  regard  to  its  size,  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  most  favorite  seat  of  tubercle. 
It  is  so  re^rded  by  Dr.  Willts  and  by  Sir 
William  Jenner ;  and  Andral  was,  doubt- 
less, of  the  same  opinion,  since,  without 
regard  to  size,  he  placed  the  cerebellum 
second,  after  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  in 
the  order  of  frequency  of  site.  After 
these,  in  order  of  frequency,  Andral 
names  the  pons  Yariolii,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  the  peduncles 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  tlie  optic 
thalamus,  and  the  corpus  striatum,  very 
frequently,  when  masses  of  tubercle  are 
situated  in  or  upon  the  cerebellum,  they 
impede  by  their  pressure  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  ven»  magnse  Galeni,  or 
the  straight  sinus,  and  so  cause  efiiisipn 
of  scrum  into  the  ventricles,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus." 
very  rarely,  almost  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
bellum, or  one  of  its  lobes,  may  be,  as  it 
were,  replaced  by  tubercular  matter.' 

The  usual  condition  in  which  tubercle 
is  met  with  in  the  brain  is,  according  to 
Eokitanaky,  in  the  form  of  masses  in  the 
size  and  shape  already  mentioned,  "of  a 
yellow  or  yellowish-green  color,  of  the 
consistence  of  lard  or  cheese,  and  firm, 
but  easily  lacerable."  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  gray,  translucent  form  of  tuber- 
cle is  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  the 
brain.  Leliert  says  he  has  seen  it  rarely, 
and  Rokitansky  believes  "  that  there  are 
some  rare  cases  wiiich  prove  that  tubercle 
in  the  brain  does,  in  part  at  least,  com- 
mence in  the  gray  translucent  form,  for 
portions  of  a  tubercular  mass  are  some- 
times found  in  that  state."  He  believes 
that  it  rapidly  passes  over  from  this  form 
into  that  of  the  yellow  cheesy  tubercle. 
So  far  he  is  very  much  in  accord  with 


He  adds  :— "  If  we  examine  one  of  these 
perfectly  yellow,  or  white,  dry,  cheesy  tu- 
bera,  we  find  immediately  surrounding  it 
a  soft,  vascular  layer  which  marks  it  off 
from  the  adjoining"  cerebral  substance — a 
closely  investing  areola  of  connective  tis- 
sues and  vessels."  In  this  layer  the 
young  granules'  are  formed.  They  are 
continually  produced  at  the  circumfer- 
encCj  "and  the  large  tuber  grows  by  the 
contmual  apposition  of  new  granules  (tu- 
bercles), of  which  every  one  singly  be- 
comes cheesy."'  But  though  this  is  the 
condition  in  which  growing  masses  of  tu- 
bercle are  met  with  in  the  brain,  at  a 
later  stage  the  process  of  increase  stops, 
and,  owmg  to  an  irritative  process,  a 
fibrous  envelope  gradually  forms  round 
the  mass,  so  as  completely  to  isolate  it 
from  the  surrounding  brain  tissue.  This 
condition  is  so  general  that  many  patholo- 
gists have  held  that  all  tubercles  occur  in 
an  encysted  condition  in  the  brain.*  The 
thickness  of  the  fibrous  envelope  varies 
with  age — it  may  be  an  almost  impercep- 
tible layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  it  may  at- 
tain a  remarkable  thickness  and  almost 
cartilaginous  consistence.  Occasionally, 
even,  it  becomes  completely  calcified.* 
Softening  is  met  with,  at  times,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tubercular  masses ;  and, 
very  rarely,  in  encysted  tubercle  the  whole 
contents  may  undergo  this  change.  Such 
a  change  is  reported  by  Dr.  Ogle,*  in 
which  a  cyst  the  size  of'^a  pigeon's  egg, 
with  thin  and  friable  parietes,  was  found 
in  the  pons  Varolii,  containing  a  "yellow 
glairy  fluid  in  which  a  number  of  light- 
colored  soft  particles  of  albuminous  mat- 
ter existed."  More  rarely  still,  in  the 
brain,  the  tubercular  mass  has  been  found 
to  have  undergone  a  process  of  cretiflca- 
tion. 

The  brain  tissue  around  masses  of  tuber- 
cle is  often  perfectly  natural,  at  other 
times  it  may  be  congested,  more  or  less 
softened,  or  even  indurated. 

2.  Syphilitic  Ghrofctha. — These  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain.     Instances  have,  however,  been 

■  Gray  granulations. 

'  Although  differing  so  widely  'in  their 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  tubercle,  Rokitan- 
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recorded.  Dr.  Aitken  saw  a  "gumma- 
tous tumor"  occupying  the  left  optic 
thalamus,  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Groodfel- 
low's,  who  had  suffered  from  syphilis,  and 
some  of  whose  children  had  died  from  in- 
herited secondary  syphilitic  lesions. 

Dr.  Wilks  has  never  seen  independent 
tumors  of  this  kind  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, though  he  believes,  from  the 
symptoms  observed  in  some  cases,  that 
such  deposits  were  very  likely  to  have 
existed.  A  firm,  tough,  yellowish,  lymph- 
like mass,  of  syphilitic  origin,  has  fre- 
quently been  met  with  intervening  be- 
^een  and  connecting  the  dura  mater 
with  the  brain.  And  although  it  seems 
most  prolmble  that  the  primary  seat  of 
this  is  the  dura  mater,  still  it  is  desirable 
to  mention  it  here  on  account  of  the  seri- 
ous way  in  which  the  brain  matter  is 
often  implicated.  Dr.  Wilks  records'  a 
characteristic  example  of  this  kind  of  le- 
sion, met  with  in  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  a  woman  of  low  character,  who 
was  believed  to  have  suffered  from  sy- 
philis. He  says :  "  At  the  anterior  fossa 
the  dura  mater  was  united  to  the  bone  by 
a  firm,  yellow  lymph ;  here  also  the  bone 
was  slightly  roughened,  but  not  carious. 
The  dura  mater  on  the  inner  side  was 
firmly  and  inextricably  united  to  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain,  especially  on  the 
right  side,  and  corresponding  to  the  ante- 
rior fossa  of  the  skull.  On  attempting  to 
separate  them,  a  quantity  of  hard  yellow 
material  was  seen  uniting  them  together. 
This  filled  up  the  sulci,  and  involved  the 
cineritious  substance.  On  the  right  side 
it  had  penetrated  to  the  medullary  mat- 
ter, and  here  the  adventitious  substance 
formed  a  tumor,  tolerably  circumscribed 
on  its  deep  side,  the  size  of  a  walnut." 
In  the  liver  were  some  of  the  characteris- 
tic tough  masses,  corresponding  with  a 
puckered  and  cicatriform  condition  of  the 
surface  above  them. 

3.  Cancer. — Cancerous  growths  in  the 
brain  are,  according  to  Lebert,  decidedly 
more  frequent  in  the  second  half  of  life, 
though  they  are  met  with  occasionally  in 
youth,  or  even  in  childhood.  Dr.  Walshe 
also  found  that  out  of  56  persons  affected 
with  cerebral  cancer,  26  died  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  60  inclusive,  whilst  5  died 
before  the  10th  year,  and  5  died  between 
the  10th  and  20th  years.  In  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  cases  cancer  of 
the  brain  is  primary. 

All  three  forms  of  cancer  may  occur  in 
the  brain,  though  encephaloid  is  by  far 
the  most  common :  next  to  this  Lebert 
speaks  of  a  lardaveous  intermediate  kind. 
It  may  exist  either  in  the  form  of  a  dis- 
tinct tumor,  or  it  may  infiltrate  parts  of 
the  brain.  The  growths  are  usually  soli- 
tary, though  occasionally  two  or   even 

>  Ony'B  Hosp.  Rep.  1863,  p.  49. 


more  may  be  met  with.  The  size  of  the 
cancerous  mass  varies  ftom  that  of  a  pea 
up  to  an  orange,  or  even  larger.  Occa- 
sionally the  greater  part  of  one  hemi- 
sphere may  be  implicated.  The  cancer- 
ous mass  IS  very  rarely  inclosed  in  a  sort 
of  fibrous  cyst,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  passes,  at  some  part  of  its  peri- 
phery, almost  insensibly  into  the  adjacent 
brain  tissue.  The  color  is  occasionally 
the  same  as  that  of  brain  tissue,  though 
various  tints  of  rose,  yellow,  and  even 
green  may  be  met  with  either  singly  or 
intermixed:  very  many  cancerous  growths 
in  the  brain  are  said  to  have  a  yellow 
color.  All  parts  of  the  brain  are  liable  to 
be  affected.  Cancerous  tumors  are  fre- 
quently found  imbedded  in  the  midst  of 
the  hemispheres,  and,  according  to  Le- 
bert, tliose  near  the  convexity  usually  at- 
tain the  largest  size,  whilst  those  in  the 
pons  and  medulla  are  usually  the  small- 
est, owing  to  the  more  rapid  death  of  the 
patient  when  the  growth  occurs  in  these 
situations.  The  duration  of  life  varies 
considerably ;  thus  in  6  out  of  11  cases 
inquired  into  by  Lebert,  the  growth 
seemed  to  have  proved  fatal  in  about  6 
months,  whilst  in  4  the  symptoms  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  from  2  to  5  j'ears. 

The  consistence  and  amount  of  vascu- 
larity of  the  cancerous  growth  vary  much 
in  different  cases.  Eflusions  of  blood  may 
be  met  with  in  the  midst  of  soft  cancerous 
masses,  and  not  unfrequently  cysts  are 
developed  in  their  interior,  which  contain 
a  thick  glairy  fluid.  The  surrounding 
brain  tissue  may  be  natural  (which  is  fre- 
quently the  case),  or  it  may  be  softened, 
or,  still  more  rarely,  in  a  state  of  indura- 
tion. The  softening  may  he  white,  red, 
or  of  the  yellow '  variety. 

Lebert  records  one  instance  of  a  cere- 
bral cancer  which,  by  its  progressive 
growth,  caused  a  large  perforation  of  the 
skull,  in  the  situation  of  the  coronal 
suture. 

4.  Melanotic  Tumors. — ^These  are  found 
in  the  shape  of  small  nodules,  generally 
vai^'ing  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a 
bean.  They  may  exist  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  brain,  or  at  its  surface,  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  convolutions.*  Some- 
times these  growths  may  be  cancerous  in 
their  nature,  but  others  are  certainly  not 
so.  The  black  color  is  due  to  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  cells  of  the  growth  with  black 
granular  pigment,  similar  to  that  met 
with  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  Dr. 
Clendinning'  found  a  mass  of  melanoid 
deposit  in  tn^  upper  part  of  the  right  cor- 
pus striatum,  as  large  as  a  horse-bean, 

'  Dr.  Ogle,  in  Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
1864,  p.  229,  cases  1  and  4. 

»  Hooper's  Morb.  Anat.  of  Human  Brain, 
1828,  pi.  xii.  figs.  2  and  3. 

»  Trans,  of  Path.  Soc.,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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and,  external  to  this,  a  hard  pea-sized 
ma«s.  Similar  new  formations  existed  in 
the  centrum  ovale,  and  in  the  rizht  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.  In  this  individual, 
growths  of  the  same  kind  existed  also,  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  in  most  of  the  internal  organs  except 
the  lungs. 

5.  Ononiata. — These  growths,  to  which 
the  above  name  has  been  given  by  Vir- 
chow,  take  their  origin  in  the  neuroglia 
or  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the 
brain.  They  are,  in  &ct,  formed  by  a 
localized  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  and 
contain  no  nerve  elements  in  their  compo- 
sition. These  tumors  are  never  sharply 
defined  from  the  suiTounding  brain  tissue, 
to  which  they  bear  a  certain  superficial 
resemblance.  On  section,  however,  they 
are  often  seen  to  have  a  somewhat  trans- 
lucent, bluish-white  appearance,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  may  be  firmer  and 
rather  more  vascular  than  the  brain  tissue 
itself.  GUomata  are  usually  solitary,  and 
of  slow  growth,  so  that  they  may  exist 
for  a  long  time  without  producing  any 
very  appreciable  symptoms.  They  often 
attain  to  a  considerable  size — that  of  an 
orange,  for  instance,  and  occasionally 
they  are  even  much  larger  than  this. 
They  are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
one  or  other  of  the  posterior  cerebral 
lobes,  and  after  this,  perhaps,  they  occur 
on  some  part  of  the  upper  ana  outer  por- 
tion of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  oftener 
than  in  other  situations.  The  tumors  are 
composed  of  an  intercellular  substance, 
which  varies  in  quality  and  consistence 
in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  of  an 
abundant  mixture  of  cells  and  nuclei. 
The  cells  are  variable  in  shape  and  size — 
the  smaller  ones  occasionally  possessing 
fine  prolongations  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  adjoining  cells.  There  are 
two  principal  varieties  of  gliomata :  the 
soft  and  the  hard.  The  former,  contain- 
ing a  soft  basis  substance,  and  numerous 
moderately  large  cells,  are  closely  allied 
to  medullary  sarcomata ;  whilst  the  latter, 
having  a  harder  and  firmer  basis  sub- 
stance, and  small  cells  with  highly  refrac- 
tive nuclei,  have  close  a£9nities  to  fibrous 
tumors. 

Dr.  Cayley'  has  recorded  an  interesting 
case  in  whicin  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  about 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  involved  all  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  right  side  of  the  pons. 


have  been  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
hemispheres,  in  the  pons,  and  in  the 
cerebral  peduncles.  They  vary  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  are  mostly 
spherical  or  ovoid  in  shape,  and  with  a  sur- 
face which  is  often  mammillated  or  slightly 
lobulated.  Their  color  is  generally  rose- 
red,  mixed  with  yellowish  and  even 
greenish  tints.  The  amount  of  vascu- 
larity differs  in  different  tumors,  and  in 
different  paits  of  the  same  growth.  They 
contract  no  adhesions,  and,  in  general,  do 
not  infiltrate  neighboring  parts,  although 
they  erode  by  their  growth  and  conse- 
quent pressure. 

Dr.  Bristowe  lias  recorded'  a  charac- 
teristic instance  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
tumor  of  this  kind  in  a  man  aged  33  years. 
The  growth  was  irregularly  spherical,  and 
about  one  square  inch  in  bulk.  It  arose 
from  the  right  half  of  the  pons  and  from 
the  corresponding  crus  cerebelli,  whence 
it  extended  for  a  certain  distance  into  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  surfece  was 
lobulated,  and  had  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  brain  substance,  owing  to  its  color 
and  the  arrangement  of^  vessels  on  its  sur- 
face. There  was  no  defined  limits  to  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  tumor,  which  passed 
insensibly  into  the  surrounding  brain  tis- 
sue. On  section,  the  substance  of  the 
growth  was  grayish  and  slightly  translu- 
cent, interspersed  with  patches  in  which 
the  vascularity  was  more  marked  than  it 
was  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Ogle*  has  reported  a  case  of  fibro- 
plastic infiltration,  in  which  the  new  pro- 
duct, instead  of  forming  a  distinct  tumor, 
had  infiltrated  itself  into  the  tissue  of  the 
left  optic  thalamus,  so  as  to  make  this 
body  almost  twice  its  natural  size. 

7.  ly/rous  Tumors. — These  growths  are 
very  rare,  and  comparatively  few  cases  are 
on  record.  They  are  mostly  small  and 
spherical,  varying  in  size  between  that  of 
a  small  pea  and  a  walnut  M.  Beignier* 
found  a  pedunculated  growth  of  this  kind 
of  the  size  of  a  large  filbert,  fjrowing  from 
the  valve  of  Yieussens  ;  and  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  Path.  Soc.,  vol.  v.  p.  18,  an  account 
is  given  of  a  fibrous  tumor  about  the  same 
size,  which  was  found  projecting  into  the 
left  lateral  ventricle,  from  the  side  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  Lebert  records  two 
cases :  in  one  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pea 
was  found  in  the  pons,  composed  of  a  firm, 
elastic,  yellow,  and  somewhat  gelatinous 
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tion  they  were  homogeneous,  and  some- 
what translucent.  Several  tumors  were 
situated  on  the  septum,  and  superficially 
they  were  all  covered  by  epithelial  cells, 
similar  to  those  of  the  ependyma.  The 
substance  of  the  brain,  in  other  respects, 
was  apparently  quite  healthy,  and  there 
was  no  excess  of  duid  in  the  ventricles.' 

8.  Osseous  Tumors.  — True  bony  growths 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  extremely 
irare,  still  they  have  been  met  with.  Dr. 
Bristowe*  found  a  growth  of  this  kind 
occupying  the  position  of  the  infundibulum 
and  corpora  albicantia.  It  was  a  hard 
conical  mass  about  as  large  as  a  horse- 
bean,  whose  apex  rested  on  the  pituitary 
body,  and  whose  base  assisted  in  forming 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  It  "  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  dura  mater 
or  osseous  parietes  of  the  skull."  On 
microscopic  examination,  it  presented  the 
characters  of  the  true  osseous  tissue,  with 
perfect  lacunae  and  canaliculi. 

9.  Tumors  of  the  Pituitary  and  Pineal 
Bodies. — Both  these  bodies  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  a  morbid  condition,  and  more 
or  less  enlarged.  Cysts  are  then  fre- 
quently met  with  in  their  interior. 

a.  Pituitary  Body. — Lebert  considers 
the  enlargement  of  this  body  to  be  a  kind 
of  hypertrophy.  Several  cases  are  on  re- 
cord. In  one  of  them  related  by  Rayer,* 
tliis  body  was  about  1^"  in  diameter, 
whilst  its  tissue  was  also  more  dense  and 
resistant  than  natural.  Yieussens*  found 
the  "  gland"  as  lar^e  as  a  hen's  egg,  soft, 
and  containing  in  its  interior  a  grayish- 
white  glutinous  fluid.  Heslop'  records  a 
remarkable  case  in  which  the  tumor  was 
soft,  deep  gray,  and  of  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  containing  a  small  cavity  with 
fluid  in  its  interior.  It  occupied  the  region 
of  the  pituitary  body,  and  also  extended 
posteriorly  as  far  back  as  the  pons,  and 
antero-laterally  to  the  fissures  of  Silvius, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  interpeduncu- 
lar space.  The  corpora  quadrigemina 
were  flattened  antero-posteriorlv,  from 
pressure.  Abercrombie^  also  refers  to  a 
case  described  by  Dr.  Powell,  in  which 
there  was  found  "a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  containing  a  thick  purulent 
fluid  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain, 
and  interposed  betwixt  the  optic  nerves, 
which  were  much  separated  by  it  from 
each  other.  Below  it  was  attached  to  the 
pituitaiT  gland,  which  was  very  soft,  and 
enlarged  to  five  or  six  times  its  natural 


'  Anat.  Path.,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
»  Trans,  of  Path.  Soc.,  vol.  vl.  p.  25. 
»  Archiv.  din.  de  M«d.,  Ire  Sii.  1823,  t. 
ia.  p.  350. 

•  Nov.  Vasor.  Corp.  humanl  Syst.;  Amstelo- 
dami,  1705,  p.  248. 

»  Dublin  Quarterly  Jonnial  of  Medicine, 
Nov.  1848. 

•  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  &o.,  3d  ed.  1836, 
p.  438. 


size."  Davaine'  records  thrce  cases  in 
which  small  cysts  (supposed  to  he  hyda- 
tids) were  found  in  the  pituitary  body. 

6.  Pineal  Body. — Hooper'  says,  speak- 
ing of  this  body :  "  It  is  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  cyst,  the  whole  of  the  natu- 
ral structure  being  destroyed.  This  cyst 
is  firm  and  membranous,  and  I  have  seen 
it  of  the  size  of  a  tamarind  stone.  The 
contents  of  one  which  I  examined  were,  a 
turbid  serous  fluid,  with  small  particles  of 
solid  albumen. "  Dr.  Ogle'  also  relates  a 
case  in  which  "  the  brain  and  membranes 
were  natural,  excepting  that  the  pineal 
gland  was  exceedingly  enlarged  and  very 
adherent,  posteriorly,  and  contained  two 
cavities,  each  full  of  transi>arent  fluid, 
situated  immediately  below  its  investing 
membrane." 

10.  Jbrwiotiw  of  Gray  MiMer  upon  the 
Ependyma  of  the  Ventricles. — Bokitansky 
and  Virchow*  have  both  described  the 
existence  of  cerebral  gray  matter  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
in  situations  where,  naturally,  gray  mat- 
ter does  not  exist.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  mmierous  small  tubercles,  from  the  size 
of  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  cherry 
stone. 

11.  Vascular  erectile  Tumors. — These 
growths  are  very  rare.  Nevertheless, 
Lebert  has  given  the  particulars  of  five 
cases  in  which  they  were  found.'  In  all 
they  were  discovered  post  mortem,  but  had 
given  rise  to  no  notable  symptoms  during 
life.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  growth 
was  lodged  in  the  right  lateral  ventricle, 
and  ims  a  development  from  the  choroid 
plexus,  but  in  the  other  four  the  tumors 
were  imbedded  in  the  cerebral  substance. 

In  the  case  related  by  Farre'  the 
^prowths  were  multiple  ;  two  of  the  same 
size  being  met  with  m  the  medullary  sub- 
stance ofthe  left  hemisphere,  and  several 
small  growths  in  the  corpora  striata  and 
cerebellum.  Lebert'  himself  has  min- 
utely descrited  an  erectile  tumor,  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  found  in  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  and 
Luschka,'  met  with  one  of  the  same  size 


>  Traits  des  Entozoaires.  Paris,  1860,  p. 
656. 

'  Morb.  Anat.  of  Human  Brain,  1828,  p. 
43,  pi.  zii.  fig.  8. 

»  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.,  July,  1866,  p.  235. 
He  also  adds  that  the  Musenms  of  King's  (Al- 
lege and  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals  contain 
one  specimen  each  of  an  enlarged  pineal 
gland,  hollowed  out  into  a  cyst. 

•  WQrtzburger  Verhandlungen,  t.  ii.  p. 
167. 

•  Guirard,  Bullet,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  t.  vili. 
p.  223. 

•  Leubusoher,  Die  Patholog.  and  Tlierap. 
der  Oohirnkrankheiten,  p.  413,  Berlin.  Origi- 
nal reference  not  ascertained. 

»  Anat.  Path.,  t.  1.  p.  218. 

•  ArohiT  fOr  Path.  Anat.,  t.  vl.  1854,  p.  458. 
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in  the  left  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  which 
was  surrounded  by  softened  brain  sub- 
stance. Lastly,  Forster'  alludes  briefly  to 
an  erectile  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  nut, 
found  in  the  gray  cortical  substance  of 
one  of  tlie  hemispheres,  the  cavernous 
spaces  of  which  were  found  to  communi- 
cate with  nei^liboring  dilated  veins.  The 
tumors  described  by  Lebert,  Farre,  and 
Gu6rard  were  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
fine  vascular  ramifications. 

12.  Aneurisms. — The  intracranial  aneu- 
risms which  are  best  known  are  those  oc- 
curring on  some  one  or  other  of  the  larger 
arterial  trunks  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
or  on  some  of  the  branches  of  the  circle 
of  Willis  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  pia 
mater  and  therefore  whilst  they  are  still 
on  the  surface  of  the  proper  brain  sub- 
stance. Such  aneurisms  oelong  to  the 
meninges,  and  will  not  be  further  referred 
to  in  this  place. 

There  are,  however,  aneurisms  belong- 
ing to  the  encephalon  itself,  whose  exist- 
ence has  only  recently  been  discovered, 
and  which  are  remarkable  principally  for 
their  small  size,  and  on  account  of  their 
frequent  numerical  abundance  within  the 
same  brain.  These  were  first  detected 
and  examined  by  MM.  Charcot  and  Bou- 
chard,' the  latter  of  whom  has  shown, 
not  only  their  frequent  and  close  associa- 
tion with  the  phenomena  of  intracranial 
hemorrhage,  but  also  their  apparent  de- 
pendence upon  a  certain  general  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  small  encc})halic 
arteries,  which  may  exist  alone,  or  may 
be  associated,  in  various  degrees,  with  the 
wore  familiar  atheromatous  degeneration. 
The  pathological  condition  of  the  arteries 
fiivorable  to  the  formation  of  these  minute 
aneurisms  is  one  of  fibroid  degeneration 
— a  process  of  sclerosis  in  which  there  is 
brought  about  a  ^reat  increase  in  the 
number  of  connective  tissue  nuclei  on  the 
perivascular  sheaths,  and  also  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  whilst  the  mascular  fibre 
cells  of  the  middle  coat  are  gradually  re- 
placed by  fibrous  tissue.  This  change 
diminishes,  or  even  destroys,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  arterial  coats,  so  that  when, 
from  any  increase  of  the  ordinary  blood 

Pressure,  they  have  once  become  unduly 
ilated,  they  are  unable  to  regain  their 
normal  calibre.  In  this  way,  by  the  inci- 
dence of  increased  pressure  upon  degene- 
rated parts,  are  produced  the  various 
kinds  of  aneurismal  dilatations,  whose 
characters  differ  according  to  the  degree 


for  a  certain  portion  of  its  length,  or  this 
uniform  dilatation  may  be  interrupted  by 
constrictions  at  intervals,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  similarly  situated  sounder  por- 
tions of  the  arterial  walls.  The  kind  of 
alteration  with  wliich  we  are  more  par- 
ticularly concerned  at  present,  however, 
and  which  is  also  the  most  frequent,  is 
due  to  an  altogether  local  and  circum- 
scribed change,  and  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  minute  and  more  or  less 
spherical  miliary  aneurisrris,  as  MM.  Char- 
cot and  Bouchard  propose  to  name  them.' 
These  miliary  aneurisms  are  veir  rarely 
met  with  before  the  middle  of  life,  and 

[Fig.  62. 


MUlaiT  Anenrlimt.    (Hunllton.)] 

are  most  common  in  the  very  aged.  They 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eve,  and  can  be 
seen  readily  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens. 
Their  diameter  varies  between  tIi"  and 
jij",  and  they  are  attached  to  vessels 
which  seldom  exceed  ^a"  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  only  two  or  three  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  same  brain,  though  more 
frequently  they  exist  in  much  larger  num- 
bers. Bouchard  has  found  even  more 
than  one  hundred  in  the  same  brain. 
They  may  be  met  with  in  all  prts  of  the 
enceplialon,  though  with  different  de- 
grees of  frequency  in  different  situations. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  found  most  fre- 
quently in  Oie  optic  thalami,  and  then,  in 
decreasing  order,  in  the  pons  Varolii,  the 
cerebral  convolutions,  the  corpora  striata, 
the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  middle  cerebral  peduncles,  and,  lastly, 
in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  beniis- 
Dheres.    When  abundant  hi  the  convolu- 
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tional  gray  matter,  a  number  of  minute 
and  variously  colored  spots  may  be  seen, 
after  the  membranes  have  been  stripped 
off,  lyin^  exposed  on  the  surface  or  the 
convolutions ;  whilst,  when  sections  are 
made,  others  may  bo  recognized  in  the 
deeper  strata  of  the  gray  matter.  "Whether 
occurring  in  this  situation  ur  in  the  more 
central  parts  of  the  brain,  the  color  of  the 
minute  aneurismal  grains  varies  from  a 
bright  red  or  violet,  to  a  yellowish  or  even 
black  hue ;'  according  as  they  contain  in 
their  interior  normal  fluid  blood,  or  more 
or  less  altered  blood  pigment.  Occasion- 
ally the  aneurisms  seem  to  undergo  a 
natural  process  of  cure.  Their  wall,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  enveloping  and  some- 
times adherent  lymphatic  sheath,  becomes 
thickeued  by  an  increased  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue  elements,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
have  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  their  inner 
surface.  The  fibroid  cbanse  creeps  on, 
bringing  about,  sooner  or  utter,  a  union 
between  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  and 
its  sheath,  the  gradual  thickening  of  these, 
and  an  extension  of  growth  inwards, 
probably  owing  to  a  further  organization 
taking  place  in  the  substance  of  the  ad- 
herent and  fused  white  corpuscles.  Thus 
may  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  be  grad- 
ually diminished,  till  at  last  this,  and  even 
the  minute  vessels  on  which  it  is  situated, 
may  undergo  complete  obliteration. 

Such  intra-cerebral  "miliary"  aneurisms 
may  coexist  with  other  and  much  larger 
aneurisms  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater. 
Bouchard  speaks  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
where  the  aneurisms  of  the  arteries  of 
the  pia  mater  were  not  only  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  varied  in  size  between  a 
pea  and  a  cherry  stone.  In  other  cases, 
minute  aneurisms  of  these  meningeal  ar- 
teries may  be  met  with  precisely  similar 
to  those  coexisting  on  the  vessels  in  the 
midst  of  the  brain  substance.  Frequently 
when  miliary  aneurisms  are  met  with  in 
the  smaller  cerebral  arteries,  the  larger 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  exhibit 
marked  atheromatous  changes:  such  a 
coincidence,  however,  is  by  no  means  in- 
variable. 

Although  the  majority  of  intra-encepha- 
lic  aneurisms  are  minute,  and  such  as  we 
have  described,  occasionally  others  of 
larger  dimensions  are  met  with.  The 
size  of  the  largest,  however,  could  rarely 
exceed  that  of  a  small  walnut,  seeing 


We  have  collected  the  records  of  five 
cases  of  this  kind  of  aneurism,  and  in 
each  of  these  the  patient's  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  rupture  of  the  sac.    The 

[Fig.  53. 


Cerebellu  Anenriun.    (Brlitowe.) 

first  is  related  by  Dr.  Crisp,'  and  in  this 
a  boy  aged  fourteen  died  from  the  rupture 
of  one  or  two  small  aneurisms  on  the  an- 
terior cerebral  artery,  in  the  substance  of 
the  anterior  lobe.  The  aneurism  which 
burst  was  as  large  as  a  horse  bean,  whilst 
the  other  was  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
was  filled  with  laminated  fibrin.  The 
next  case  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Van  der 
Byl,»and  was  altogether  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  the  aneurism,  which  was 
situated  on  the  left  posterior  cerebral 
artery  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  was 
as  large  as  a  hen's  e<;g,  and  was  almost 
filled  with  laminated  fibrin.  In  one  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Gull,*  a  small  pyriform 
aneurism,  ''having  much  the  appearance 
and  size  of  a  withered  grain  of  wheat," 
burst  in  the  centre  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
and  was  found  in  the  midst  of  a  coagulum 
weighing  two  drachms.  Dr.  Gull  gives 
the  details  of  another  case  in  whicn  an 
aneurism  about  the  size  of  a  small  filbert, 
situated  on  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  cerebral 
lobe,  was  found  in  a  girl  aged  seventeen, 
surrounded  by  a  large  recent  coagulum, 
and  by  softened  brain  tissue.  The  other 
arteries  of  the  brain  are  said  to  have  been 
healthy.  Lastly,  the  writer  has  himself 
recorded  a  case'  in  which  an  aneurism. 
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into  the  outer  part  of  the  right  corpus 
striatum  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  this  case  there  was  an 
atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and,  besides  the 
larger  aneurism,  four  or  five  of  the  small 
miliary  aneurisms  were  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  organ.' 

13.  Bloodclots.    See  Art.  "Apoplexy." 

14.  Abscesses,  See  Art.  "Abscess  in 
Brain." 

15.  Plastic  I/ymnh  on  the  surface  of  the 
Ventricles. — A  wdl-marked  instance  of 
this  lias  been  related  by  Dr.  Wilks."  It 
occurred  in  a  man  who  had  fractured 
the  left  orbital  plate  of  his  frontal  bone 
by  a  fall.  A  portion  of  the  broken  bone 
had  torn  through  the  dura  mater  and  had 
injured  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  so 
as  to  lead  to  the  subsequent  production 
of  an  abscess  in  this  situation.  The  man 
died  after  seventeen  days:  "on  incising 
the  roof  of  the  ventricle  (left)  a  membrane 
was  found  within  it ;  and  on  cutting  this 
through  it  was  found  to  consist  of  alayer 
of  lymph,  which  completely  lined  the 
cavity.  Soxae  purulent  matter  escaped 
from  within  it.  It  covered  the  roof,  the 
floor,  and  extended  from  the  anterior 
to  the  descending  comu,  and  was  so 
tough  that  it  was  capable  of  being  re- 
moved entire :  it  formed,  indeed,  a  com- 
plete cast  of  the  cavity,  and  resembled  a 
croupous  membrane,  as  seen  on  the  trachea 
in  inflammation  of  that  organ.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ventricle  was  soft,  and  in  parts 
tore  when  the  membrane  was  removed; 
but  in  mostplaces  it  could  be  cleanly 
taken  off.  The  foramen  of  Munro  was 
closed,  and  the  right  ventricle  contained 
only  some  turbid  serum."  It  was  uncer- 
tain whether  there  was  a  communication 
l)etween  the  abscess  and  the  ventricle, 
but  the  lymph  was  undoubtedly  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

16.  Cysts. — It  seems  extremely  doubtful 
whether  simple  serous  cysts  are  ever  met 
with  in  the  substance  of  the  unaltered 
brain  tissue.  Those  most  likely  to  be  of 
this  nature  are  small  cysts  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  mustard  seed, 
which  are  sometimes  met  with  beneath  or 
projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  They  occur  either  singly  or 
in  groups. 

The  corpora  striata,  on  section,  some- 
times present  the  appearance  of  small 
cysts,  even  as  large  as  a  pea.  These  may, 
however,  be  either  sections  of  dilated 
lymphatic  canals,  or  cavities  left  after 


these,  when  not  due  to  one  of  the  two 
forms  of  cystic  cntozoa,  to  be  hereafter 
described,  should  rather  be  termed  pseudo- 
cjTsts,  since  they  are  not  primary  forma- 
tions, but  have,  in  all  probabilitj',  resulted 
from  the  modification  of  pre-existing  pa- 
thological states.  Such  cavities  or  pseudo- 
cysts mostly  result  from  the  later  changes 
taking  place  in  the  seat  of  old  effusions  of 
blood,'  or  of  circumscribed  softenings ;  or 
else  they  are  due  to  the  softening  of  en- 
cysted tubercular'  or  cancerous  nodules. 

Cysts  occasionallv  form  in  the  substance 
of  cancerous  growths  in  the  brain,  and,  as 
before  stated,  they  have  several  times  been 
met  with  in  the  interior  of  enlarged  pitui- 
tary and  pineal  bodies. 

17.  Calcareous  and  other  Concretions. — 
These  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
the  brain,  and  are  mostly  due  to  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  masses  of  tu- 
bercle or  in  old  abscesses.  Such  concre- 
tions consist  for  the  most  part  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  only 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  animal  mat- 
ter. More  rarely  concretions  may  be  met 
with  which  seem  to  have  resulted  from 
previous  efibsions  of  blood:  thus  Las- 
saigne*  analyzed  a  mass  which  was  foiind 
to  be  composed  almost  wholly  of  fibrine, 
and  contained  only  four  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces 
of  cholesterine. 

Concretions  known  as  "  brain  sand"  are 
very  common  on  or  in  the  pineal  gland 
and  its  peduncles. 

18.  Entozoa.— Two  kinds  of  parasites 
only  have  been  met  with  in  the  human 
brain,  and  these  alwa^  in  an  immature 
or  larval  condition.  They  are  the  Cysti- 
cercus,  and  the  Hi/daiid  or  Echinococcus 
cyst :  the  first  representing  the  second,  or 
scolex  stage,  in  the  development  of  Tania 
Solium,  ana  the  other  an  equivalent  stage 
of  T.  Echinococcus,  an  animal  which  ex- 
ists abundantly  in  its  mature  condition  in 
the  alimentary  canal  of  dogs.  Goeze  and 
Zeder*  have  recorded  two  cases  in  which 
they  suppose  the  Ccenurus  cerebralis  to 
have  been  met  with,  but  they  have  not 
been  supported  by  other  observers,  and 
Davaine  believes  these  cases,  in  reality, 
to  have  been  instances  of  hydatid  disease. 
Certainly,  as  he  says,  the  descriptions 
these  writers  have  given  are  obscure  aud 
inexact,  and  we  may  well  imagine  mistakes 
to  have  been  made,  when  we  consider  what 
was  the  state  of  knowledge  concerning 
helminths  at  the  time  in  which  they  wrote. 

a.  Cysticerci.— In  the  brain  these  vary 
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in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  small  horse- 
beau,  or  even  larger.  The  serous  cysts, 
in  which  they  are  usually  iuclosed  in  other 
situations,  are  often  absent  entirely,  so 
that  they  are  bounded  only  by  a  smooth 
layer  of  unaltered  or  somewuat  compressed 
brain  substance.  They  often  exist  in  large 
numbers  in  the  same  brain,  and  are  very 
rarely  solitary.  From  ten  to  twenty  are 
frequently  met  with.  Cruveilhier'  records 
an  instance  in  which  more  than  100  were 
found  within  the  cranium  of  the  same 
individual,  and  of  these  about  50  were 
lodged  in  the  cerebellum.  They  may  be 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  brain,  but, 
speaking  generally,  tliey  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant  at  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
in,  or  in  close  connection  with  the  gray 
matter  of  the  convolutions.  They  are  ex- 
tremely frequent  in  the  pia  mater,  also 
where  they  press  upon  and  partially  im- 
bed themselves  in  the  surface  gray  matter. 
Sometimes  they  are  lodged  in  the  midst  uf 
the  gray  matter  itself,  whilst  more  fre- 
quently still  they  are  found  intervening 
between  this  and  the  white  substance. 
They  liave,  moreover,  been  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  white  substance,  in  the  cen- 
tral ganglia,  in  the  pons,  in  the  crura 
cerebri,  and  in  the  cerebellum  as  before 
stated ;  whilst  Cruveilhier  says  he  has 
seen  real  cysticerci  in  the  choroid  plex- 
uses of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  lat- 
ter situation  they  have  to  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated from  the  small,  non-parasitic 
cysts  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the 
same  locality. 

Although  usually  giving  rise  to  but 
slight  changes  in  the  surrounding  brain 
matter,  the  cysticerci  themselves  undergo 
important  modifications  with  age.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  fact  should  be  known, 
in  order  that  pathologists  may  recognize 
them  in  their  different  stages,  and  that 
individual  developmental  modifications 
may  not  be  mistaken  for  specific  distinc- 
tions. According  to  Davaine,*  "Les  alte- 
rations portent,  d'une  part,  sur  la  vesicule 
qui  est  aevenue  plus  on  moins  globuleuse, 
plus  volumineuse,  sans  jamais  cependant 
avoir  acquis  un  ^rand  volume,  in-cguliere, 
auelquefois  divisee  en  lobules  ou  m^me 
double ;  d'une  autre  part  elles  portent  sur 
la  tSte  dont  le  rostre  et  les  ventouses  sont 
envahis  par  une  mati^re  noiratre,  pigmen- 
taire.  Les  crochets  sont  reconverts  a  leur 
base  par  cette  mati^re.  Dans  une  p^riode 
plus  avancee  on  les  trouve  en  desordre, 
aiminues  de  nombres  ou  meme  ils  ont  dis- 
paru.  L'ouverture  de  la  vesicule  retr€cie 
ou  obliter6e  ne  laisse  plus  sortir  le  coit)s  ; 
la  t^te  invaginde  dans  celui-ci  ne  pent  non 
plus  en  €tre  extraite  par  une  pression  m&- 

■  Anat.  Path.  06n.,  t.  ii.  p.  88.  Paris, 
1862. 

*  Traiti  des  Entozoaires.  Paris,  1860,  p. 
657. 
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nag£e ;  sa  presence  ne  pent  €tre  reconnne 
que  par  la  dilacdration  des  parties."  It 
should  also  be  added  that  in  tliose  cases 
where  the  cysticercus  is  non-encysted — as 
when  it  is  lodged  freely  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ventricles  —  it  tends  to  grow  more 
easily  into  the  form  of  a  tapeworm,  by 
the  elongation  and  segmentation  of  the 
neck  of  the  larval  animal.' 

The  cysticerci  seem  to  occur  pretty  fre- 
quently in  both  sexes.  They  may  be  met 
with  also  at  aU  ages  beyond  infancy, 
though,  as  Cruveilhier  has  remarked, 
they  seem  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  life,  and  have  often  been  met 
with  in  very  old  people.' 

b.  Hydatids.* — In  the  brain,  as  in  other 


•  Thus  constituting  the  third  stage  of  de- 
velopment, when  the  animal  is  termed  a 
arobittu.  See  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1859,  p.  272, 
where  a  specimen,  apparently  in  this  stage 
oi  development,  is  recorded  to  have  been  met 
with  in  connection  with  the  fourth  ventricle. 

*  Dr.  Cobbold  says  that  more  than  100 
oases  of  cysticerci  in  the  brain  are  on  record. 
References  to  many  may  be  found  in  his  £11- 
tozoa,  p.  224,  and  Professor  Oriesiuger  (Ar- 
chiv  der  Heilkunde,  1862)  has  analyzed  the 
details  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  these 
cases. 

'  The  following  remarks  do  not  refer  in 
any  way  to  hydatids  having  their  seat  in  or 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  From 
various  sources  I  have  ascertained  the  details 
of  thirty  cases  of  hydatids  contained  within 
the  cerebrum  and  cerel>ellum.  I  have  seen 
references  to  a  few  other  cases  also,  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  details. 
For  many  of  the  references  I  have  been  in- 
debted to  Davaine's  Traits  des  Entozoaires,  Dr. 
Cobbold's  Entozoa,  and  Dr.  Ogle's  paper  in  the 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.  July,  1865,  p.  206.  The  refer- 
ences to  these  30  cases  are :  1.  Martinet,  hond. 
Med.  Repoe.  1824,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.— 2.  Bailv, 
Lond.  Med.  Repoe.  1826,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.— 3. 
Morrak,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  u.  p.  262. — 4. 
Hooper,  Horb.  Anat.  of  Human  Brain,  1826,  pi. 

ziv.  p.  65 5.  Dalgleak,  Lancet,  1832,  p.  168. 

— 6.  Qufrard,  Lancet,  1835,  p.  45. — 7.  Dree, 
Lancet,  1837,  p.  53. — 8.  Sturton,  Lancet,  1840, 
p.  494. — 9.  BemcastU,  Lancet,  1846,  p.  635. — 
10.  Barker,  Trans,  of  Path.  Soo.  1859,  vol.  x. 
p.  6.— 11.  BaOlarger,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.  1861, 
p.  286. — ^12.  Riidon  Bennett,  Med.  Times, 
1862,  p.  80.— 13.  Ogle,  Brit,  and  For.  Rev. 
July,  1865,  p.  207.— 14.  St.  Thomas's  Hosp. 
Mus.  Mo.  101.-15.  St.  Barthol.  Hoep.  Mas. 
No.  60. — 16.  Davaine,  Qaz.  MM.  de  Paris, 
1862. — 17.  Abercrombie,  Diseases  of  the  Brain, 
Ac,  3d  ed.  1836,  p.  447.-18.  Zeder,  Davaine's 
Trait«  des  Bntoz.  1860,  p.  644.— 19.  Bartk, 
Bull.  Soc.  Anat.  ann.  xxvii.  1852,  p.  108.— 
20.  Calmeil,  Diet,  de  MSd.,  art.  Ehc4phalk,  t. 
xi.  p.  588,  1835. — 21.  Faton,  Bull.  Soc.  Anat. 
1848,  p.  344.-22.  Becquerel,  Gaz.  M6d.  de 
Paris,  1837,  p.  406.-23.  Rendtmff,  Dissert, 
de  Hydat.,  cap.  10,  p.  22,  Berlin,  1822;  and 
Livois,  Rech.  sur  les  Echinoc.  p.  100,  Thise, 
Paris,  1843.-24.    Cazeaux,  Bull.  Soo.  Anat. 
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organs,  the  hydatid  or  hydatids  are  mostly 
inclosed  within  an  outer  sac  or  cyst.  In 
this  organ,  however,  it  is  generally  very 
thin,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  stated 
to  liave  been  altogether  absent,  the  hy- 
datid membrane  pressing  immediately 
a^inst  the  compressed  brain  tissue, 
w  hen  they  occur  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
the  enveloping  cyst  is  always  al>sent.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  one  hy- 
datcd  cyst  is  met  with,  though  this  may 
contain  two,  three,  or  more  hydatids  of 
different  sizes ;  usually,  however,  a  single 
cyst  exists  containing  a  single  hydatid. 
The  size  of  the  cyst  varies,  generally, 
from  that  of  a  marble  up  to  a  large  orange, 
though  occasionally  this  limit  is  much  ex- 
ceeded. Thus,  in  a  case  observed  by  Mr. 
Headington  and  reported  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,'  an  immense  hydatid  cyst  was 
found  within  the  left  lateral  ventricle, 
which  nearly  extended  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  brain  on  the  same  side,  and 
"  contained  about  sixteen  ounces  of  limpid 
fluid ;"  and  in  another  case,  recorded  by 
Bendtorff,  an  enormous  mass  of  hydatids 
weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds,  was 
found  in  the  same  situation,  m  a  girl  only 
eight  years  of  age.  The  cyst  is  frequently 
louged  in  the  centre  of  the  white  matt«r 
of  one  of  the  hemispheres,  and  it  may  in- 
creajie  in  size  till  it  occupies  almost  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  lobes — anterior,  mid- 
dle, or  posterior,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Occasionally  it  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  two  contiguous  lobes,  and  may  project 
towards  the  circumference,  as  well  as  mto 
the  lateral  ventricle.  In  both  these  situ- 
ations the  cyst  may  be  covered  only  by  a 
thin  layer  of  nerve  substance;  or  it  may 
be  uncovered,  owing  to  the  brain  tissue 
having  disappeared  under  the  influence  of 
the  gradually  increasing  pressure.  I  have 
only  found  one  case  on  i-ecord  in  which 
an  hydatid  cyst  was  lodo;ed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum ;  m  this  instance, 
however,  it  was  large,  measuring  three 
inches  by  two,  projecting  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  extending  transversely 
across  from  the  right  to  the  left  lobe,  so 
as  to  be  covered  by  a  coating  of  brain 
matter  at  each  extremity  not  thicker  than 
a  wafer. 

Although  usually  only  one  hydatid  cyst 
is  met  with  in  the  brain,  still  sometimes 


two  or  three,  or  even  many,  are  encount- 
ered in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  In 
these  cases  their  size  is  general^  in  the 
inverse  proportion  to  their  nutnoer;  so 
that  in  some  instances,  instead  of  meeting 
with  one  large  cyst,  such  as  we  have  be- 
fore alluded  to,  we  encounter  a  number  of 
little  ones  varying  in  size  between  a  mus- 
tard seed  and  a  hazel-nut. ' 

As  an  instance  of  multiple  hydatids  I 
may  refer  to  a  case  recorded  by  Leveille, 
and  quoted  by  Davaine,  in  which  many 
were  found  in  the  meninges  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  in  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  in  the  left  middle  cerebral  lobe,  in 
the  right  optic  thalamus,  and  in  other 
parts. 

The  increase  in  size  of  the  hydatid  be- 
ing usually  slow  and  gradual,  little  or  no 
change  is  generally  observed  in  the  sur- 
rounding brain  substance,  which  gradu- 
ally atrophies  under  the  pressure  of  the 
growing  cyst.  But  occasionally  conges- 
tion or  softening  does  occur  in  the  sur- 
rounding brain  tissue,  and,  more  rarely 
still,  the  presence  of  an  hydatid  in  some 
portion  of  the  brain  seems  to  excite 
changes  in  the  whole  organ,  and  even  in 
the  cranium.  Thus  in  tli£  case  of  hydatid 
in  the  cerebellum,  before  alluded  to,  oc- 
curring in  a  man  24  years  of  age,  the 
brain  was  found  to  be  denser  and  firmer 
than  usual,  the  ventricles  distended  with 
four  ounces  of  clear  fluid,  and  the  skull- 
cap extremely  thin,  having  a  medium 
thickness  of  not  more  than  about  -f-g",  and 
at  the  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone  being  quite  wafer-like,  and  not  more 
than  s'a''  in  thickness.  In  a  remarkable 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Barker  (10):  "The 
calvaria  was  healthy  but  exceedingly  thin, 
so  as  to  be    transparent  in   numerous 

E laces ;  the  outer  surfece  was  natural, 
ut  the  inner  presented  a  series  of  shallow 
depressions,  separated  by  angular  ridges, 
evidently  produced  by  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  the  subjacent  convolutions,  of 
which  they  presented  an  accurate  mould. 
The  surface  also  was  congested,  rou^, 
and  softer  than  natural.  The  base  of  the 
skull  and  its  dura  mater  were  healthy. 
There  was  no  sub-arachnoid  fluid,  the 
convolutions  being  compressed  against 
each  other,  and  against  the  parietes,  so  as 
to  obliterate  the  sulci ;  the  surfiwe  was 
not  consrosted.      In  the  nostfirior  loll*  <» 
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lobe,  which  was  thtis  converted  into  a 
fluctuating  cyst.  It  had  rendered  the 
lobe  irregular,  and  lobulated,  and  in- 
creased its  dimensions ;  but  the  hydatid 
was  covered  everywhere  by  brain  sub- 
stance, although  in  many  situations  it 
was  a  mere  film.  The  lobulated  character 
seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
superficial  veins  acting  as  ligatures.    The 

r>  was  single,  about  as  large  as  a  mid- 
g-sized  orange,  and  contained  two 
hydatids,  one  nearly  as  large  as  the  cyst 
itself,  the  other  the  size  of  a  walnut.  They 
contained  no  secondary  cysts  :  the  brain 
in  all  other  respects  was  healthy." 

The  hydatids  met  with  in  the  brain  are 
almost  always  barren,  and  thus  correspond 
with  the  acepkalocysts  of  Laeunec.  Some- 
times they  are  perfectly  simple,  but  they 
vo&Y  contain  smaller  seconaary  cysts  in 
their  interior,  or  bear  them  as  buds  on 
their  exterior  surface.  The  hydatids,  usu- 
ally contain  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  and  their 
walls  are  made  up  of  the  usual  thin,  struc- 
tureless, and  concentrically  arranged  la- 
mellee.  In  oulj-  two  (12  and  23)  out  of  the 
thirty  cases  of  which  I  have  read  the  de- 
tails, is  any  mention  made  of  the  hydatids 
containing  eehinococci  or  their  remains. 
In  these  fertile  cysts,  in  addition  to  the 
eehinococci,  the  remains  of  the  flbro- 
granular  germinal  membrane  may  be  de- 
tected on  the  internal  surface  of  the  hy- 
datid. Many  cases  of  so-called  hydatids 
in  the  brain  are  recorded  by  old  writers, 
which  have  but  a  very  doubtful  right  to 
this  title.  The  word  was  formerly  used 
with  great  laxity ;  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  cyst  receiving  this  appellation 
— even  the  vesicles  so  common  in  the  cho- 
roid plexus,  which  are  now  known,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  be  simple 
serous  cysts. 

Hydatids  in  the  brain  seem  to  occur  as 
often  in  the  one  sex  as  in  the  other.  As 
regards  time  of  life,  thej  seem  to  be  met 
with,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in 
individuals  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30 
years.  I  have  found  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient stated  in  24  out  of  30  cases :  of  these, 
3  were  below  10  years  of  age  (5,  7,  and  8 
years),  and  3  above  30  years  (one  "middle 
age,"  37,  and  38).  whilst  the  remaining 
18  were  between  tne  ages  of  10  and  30  in- 
clusive.' This  is  very  notable,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  what  is  known  con- 
cerning the  cysticercus  and  its  tendency 
to  occur  rather  in  the  latter  half  of  life, 
than  in  younger  individuals.  We  know 
Bo  little  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  hu- 
man body  becomes  infected  with  these 
cystic  entozoa,  that  it  is  extremely  diflS- 
cult  to  explain  such  peculiarities.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  adult  or  fully  de- 

■  Several  cases  of  hydatids  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  of  which  I  hare  read, 
have,  however,  been  over  this  age. 


veloped  condition  of  the  echinococcus  hy- 
datid exists  in  the  intestines  of  the  dog, 
though,  of  course,  not  in  that  of  all  dogs, 
and  perhaps  we  may  also  say  that  indi- 
viduals between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years,  have  generally  more  to  do  with 
the.se  animals  than  those  of  an  earlier  or 
more  advanced  age.  This  is  a  mere  sug- 
gestion which,  unfortunately,  we  are  un- 
able further  to  develop. 

19.  Silver  and  Lead. — In  the  11th  vol. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society  an  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Jones  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
an  old  epileptiOj  who  had  for  several  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  remedy.  "The  choroid  plexuses 
were  remarkably  dark :  from  their  surface 
could  be  scraped  a  brownish  black  soot- 
like material ;  a  similar  substance  was 
found  lying  quite  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  apparently  detached  flwm 
the  choroid  plexus. "  A  specimen  of  me- 
tallic silver  was  obtained  from  the  plexus. 

Lead  has  several  times  been  detected 
by  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis  in  the 
brain. 

Hypertrophy. — The  accounts  given  by 
Dance,'  Andral,'  and  Rokitansky,'  of  tlie 
morbid  appearance  presented  in  the  so- 
called  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  are  so 
harmonious  and  striking  as  to  point  un- 
doubtedly to  some  definite  structural 
modification,  diflfering  altogether  from 
the  enlargement  due  to  congestion.  A 
similar  condition  has  also  been  noticed, 
and  more  briefly  alluded  to,  by  Bouillaud* 
and  Laennec' 

Dance  and  Andral  give  the  post-mortem 
appearances  met  with  in  seven  adults, 
one  of  whom  was  39  years  of  age,  whilst 
the  others  varied  between  26  and  30.  In 
these  examinations  the  following  patho- 
logical conditions  were  met  with  : — The 
skull  was  of  average  size  and  shape  ;  a 
great  turgescence  of  the  brain  was  noticed 
on  the  removal  of  the  skullcap,  which 
became  even  more  manifest  when  the 
dura  mater  was  cut ;  the  dura  mater 
itself  was  rather  thin,  and  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater  remarkably  exsanguine, 
fVee  from  all  moisture,  and  easily  torn ; 
the  convolutions  were  completely  flat- 
tened, and  separated  only  by  small  lines 
of  demarcation,  instead  of  well-marked 
sulci ;  on  section,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  found  to  be  extremely  ansemic, 
with  much  less  than  the  usual  distinction 

'  Rfipert.  d'Anat.  Patholog.  par  Breschet, 
1828. 

•  Cllnique  Mfidioale,  Trans,  by  Spillan, 
1836,  p.  174. 

»  Patholog.  Anat.  (Syd.  Soc.),  vol.  iii.  p. 
373. 
<  Traite  de  l'Enc«phalite.     Paris,  1825. 

*  Journal  de  MM.  de  Chirnrg.  et  de  Pharm., 
t.  zi.  p.  669. 
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between  the  gray  and  the  white  matter, 
owing  to  the  extreme  paleness  of  the 
former;  the  white  substance  presented 
an  almost  completelv  bloodless  section, 
whilst  its  density  ana  consistence  were  so 
much  increased  as  to  make  it  comparable 
to  "  the  white  of  an  egg  hardened  by  boil- 
ing ;"  the  ventricular  cavities  were  very 
small,  and  quite  devoid  of  fluid ;  and 
lastly,  these  changes,  though  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  cerebnmi,  did  not  extend  to 
the  cerebellum,  pons,  medulla,  and  cord, 
all  of  which  had  their  natural  consistence. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  "  hyper- 
trophy" of  the  brain,  which  is  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence.  This  is  met 
with  in  some  young  children,  who  present 
obvious  marks  of  being  rickety,  and  is 
usually  indicated  by  the  existence  of  more 
or  less  enlargement  and  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  cranium.  The  skull  becomes 
especially  prominent  in  the  frontal  region, 
and  often  approximates  somewhat  to  the 
form  met  with  in  hydrocephalus.  In  this 
variety  of  hypertrophy,  also,  there  is  more 
or  less  compression  or  the  brain,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  existence  of  anatomical  cha- 
racters similar  to,  though  less  strongly 
marked  than  those  already  described. 

Whether  any  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  as  it 
occurs  in  adults,  and  tliat  which  occurs  in 
childhood,  is  not  known.  Kor  are  we 
better  informed  as  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  histological  change.  We  neither 
know  whether  it  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
nor  what  it  is  in  either.  Most  patholo- 
gists seem  to  agree  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  increased  bulk  is  due  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  interstitial  substance  or 
neuroglia  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
rather  than  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
or  size  of  the  proper  nerve  elements.  So 
that,  if  this  be  true,  the  disease  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  hypertrophy  of  the  brain 
in  anv  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  has 
been  held  by  Rokitansky  that  there  is  an 
actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  neuroglia, 
whilst  Sir  William  Jenner  and  others  are 
of  opinion  that,  in  childhood  at  least,  and 
when  associated  with  rickets,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain  is  due  to  an  infiltration, 
more  particularly  of  the  anterior  lobes, 
with  an  albumenoid  material  similar  to 
that  met  with  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
other  organs.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
the  brain  substance  ought  to  yield  the 
ordinary  reaction  with  iodine ;  and  the 
characteristic  changes  in  the  coats  of  the 


differ  notably  in  all  respects  from  the 
forms  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  In 
both  there  was  great  enlargement  of  the 
cranium  as  well  as  of  the  brain;  and, 
owing  to  this  coincident  enlargement  of 
the  brain  and  its  case,  there  was  not  only 
an  absence  of  the  signs  of  compression  of 
this  organ  during  life,  but  also  an  utter 
absence  of  the  pathological  appearances 
peculiar  to  the  other  forms  of  hypertro- 
ph}'.  The  particulars  of  one  case,  that  of 
a  child  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
have  been  nan-ated  by  Dr.  Scoutetten ;' 
whilst  those  of  the  other,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Sweetman,  who  died  when  a  little  more 
than  two  years  of  age,  have  been  detailed 
bv  Sir  Thomas  Watson.'  In  both  these 
children,  the  head  equalled  that  of  an 
adult  in  size,  the  skull  was  somewhat 
thickened,  the  dura  mater  was  unduly  ad- 
herent to  it,  the  arachnoid  was  moist,  the 
pia  mater  fully  injected,  and  the  convolu- 
tions not  at  all  flattened.  The  ventricles 
were  small :  in  M.  Scoutetten 's  case  they 
contained  a  very  slight  amount  of  reddish 
serum,  whilst  in  Dr.  Sweetman's  they 
were  empty.  In  this  latter  case,  also,  the 
surfaces  "of  the  medullary  matter,exposed 
by  repeated  sections,  presented  verj'  unu- 
sual vascularity."  Nothing  is  said  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  vascularity  in  M. 
Scoutetten 's  case,  and  in  neither  of  the 
reports  is  any  mention  made  of  an  undue 
consistence  or  alteration  in  density  of  the 
nerve  matter.  The  amount  of  brain  sub- 
stance above  and  behind  the  ventricles 
seemed  to  be  more  especially  increased  in 
the  elder  child,  since  to  reach  these,  fix)m 
above,  an  incision  nearly  three  inches  in 
depth  was  required.  Regarding  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  this  enlargement,  we 
know  even  less  than  concerning  the  other 
forms.  Is  there  an  actual  increased  growth 
of  brain  substance — including  a  due  pro- 
portion of  nerve  element  proper,  and  of 
interstitial  substance  —  or  does  the  in- 
creased bulk,  in  these  cases,  also,  result 
from  an  augmentation  in  bulk  of  the  neu- 
roglia alone  ?  and  even  if  this  be  the  case, 
we  may  still  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  it  has  undergone. 

Much  doubt  also  exists  with  regard  to 
partial  hypertrophies  of  the  brain.  Whilst 
admitting  their  extreme  rarity,  Rokitan- 
sky says:— "There  can  be  no  question 
that  small  portions  of  the  brain  really  are 
separately  hypertrophied.  Many  of  the 
observations  brought  forward  as  instances 
of  this  occurrence  are  undoubtedlv  erro- 
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the  optic  thalamus  and  the  pons  were  hy-  ' 
pertrophied  ;  and  I  have  myself  also  met 
with  a  most  remarkable  case  of  hypertro- 
phy of  the  medulla  oblongata."  Andral' 
also  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  limited 
local  hypertrophy  of  parts  of  the  brain. 
These  so-called  hypertrophies  were,  in  all 
probability,  produced  by  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  parts,  though 
it  seems  more  than  questionable  whether 
we  ought  to  follow  Bokitansky,  and  apply 
this  name  to  an  increase  of  bulk  whicQ 
has  been  thus  occasioned. 

Prognosis. — In  all  cases  when  the  pres- 
ence of  an  actual  growth  within  the  cra- 
nium is  diagnosticated,  the  prognosis  is 
very  grave,  but  the  degree  of  gravity  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  growth 
rather  than  upon  the  character  or  inten- 
sity of  the  special  symptoms  which  it  has 
occasioned.  Thus,  if  there  be  reason  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  carcinoma,  the 
future  prospects  are  as  bad  as  they  can 
be  ;  if  the  conclusion  be  that  syphilis  is 
the  cause  of  symptoms,  there  may  be  room 
for  the  hope  of  complete  recovery.  With- 
out entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral grounds  of  prognosis  in  the  several 
cache.xise  which  have  been  enumerated 
(p.  887),  as  the  cause  of  tumor,  it  may  be 
well  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  points 
with  regard  to  some  of  them. 

If  tubercle  is  believed  to  exist,  the 
prognosis  is  highly  unfavorable ;  but  the 
course  of  tubercle  eit  masse  in  the  brain, 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  slow,  and  this 
is  the  case  especially  in  children.  The 
advance  towards  a  fatal  issue  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended when  there  is  marked  hectic, 
much  elevation  of  temperature,  and  when 
the  symptoms  indicate  the  progressive  in- 
vasion of  different  portions  of  the  brain. 
On  the  other  hand,  when — although  there 
may  be  distinct  paralysis,  or  amaurosis — 
the  general  health  is  tolerably  good,  and 
the  symptoms  have  shown  but  little  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  either  intensity  or 
extent,  there  may  be  considerable  prolon- 
gation of  life. 

The  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  which  is 
met  with  in  children  is  slowlv  progressive, 
but  its  prognosis,  under  all  rates  of  ad- 
vance, is  eminently  unfavorable. 

In  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its 
meninges  there  is  much  room  for  hope ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  of  little  moment  that 
the  symptoms  are  varied  and  severe. 
Those  which  are  the  least  amenable  to 
treatment  are  the  losses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, which  not  unfrequently  exist ;  para- 
lyses and  spasmodic  affections  are  often 
removed  with  considerable  rapidity.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  symp- 
toms have  lasted  is  a  fhrther  guide  in  the 
prognosis,  the  hope  of  restoration  being 

'  Precis  d'Anat.  Patholog.,  t.  iii.  776. 


in  inverse  proportion  to  the  duration  of 
the  morbid  state.  Still,  unless  the  gene- 
ral condition  be  one  of  highly  marked  ca- 
chexia, amendment  may  be  confidently 
expected.  The  presence  of  disease  in  the 
kidneys  is  of  unlavorablo  omen,  but  even 
it  often  disappears  under  an  antisyphilitic 
treatment.  There  are  no  cases  wnich  ap- 
pear so  bad  and  which  recover  so  well  as 
some  examples  of  intracranial  syphilis. 
Until  the  diagnosis  of  the  constitutioual 
state  is  established,  the  case  may  appear 
absolutely  hopeless ;  sometimes  the  only 
missing  link  in  the  history  may  be  unat- 
tainable because  the  patient  is  insensible, 
or  in  such  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  assertions, 
but  yet  from  such  condition  he  may  com- 
pletely recover. 

In  the  case  of  lead-poisoning  the  prog- 
nosis is  favorable,  provided  that  after  a 
few  applications  of  either  the  continuous 
current,  or  of  faradization,  the  muscles 
show  some  remnant  of  irritability.  When 
the  paralysis  has  existed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  wasting  of  muscular  tissue 
18  very  great,  it  may  be  impossible  to  re- 
store the  limb,  but  yet,  by  continuous 
treatment,  the  advance  of  symptoms  may 
be  arrested. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  either  aneurism, 
hydatids,  or  carcinoma,  the  prognosis  is 
eminentlv  unfavorable ;  but  the  forecast 
of  a  &tal  termination  is  to  be  based  upon 
the  state  of  the  general  health  of  the  pa- 
tient, rather  than  upon  the  special  cere- 
bral symptoms. 

Under  all  conditions  of  Adventitious 
Product  uncontrollable  pain  and  vomiting 
are  the  most  unfavorable  symptoms ;  the 
former  deprives  the  patient  of  rest,  and 
the  latter  renders  food  useless,  and  often 
worse  than  useless,  through  the  fatigue 
occasioned  by  its  rejection. 

Treatmbnt. — There  is  nothing  special 
which  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  adventitious  products  in  the  head, 
for  under  all  circumstances  it  is  simplv 
that  of  the  different  dyscrasise  upon  which 
they  depend.  The  only  remark  which  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  to  make,  is  one  in 
favor  of  the  administration  of  large  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium  when  there  is  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  syphilis.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  most  menacing  symp- 
toms removed  by  the  exhibition  of  KI 
in  doses  of  fortj-  grains,  three  and  four 
times  daily.  When  this  has  failed,  re- 
course to  mercury  has  proved  curative, 
and  with  especial  frequency  when  in  con- 
junction with  the  baths  and  waters  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Small  doses  varying 
from  i",  to  A  of  a  grai"  of  the  red  iodide 
of  mercury  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
more  generally  useful  than  any  other  form 
of  mercury ;  but  when  even  those  doses 
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cannot  be  borne  by  the  stomach— an  event 
which  rarely  happens — happy  results  may 
follow  the  exhibition  of  mercury  by  fumi- 
gation or  inunction. 

The  pain  of  cerebral  tumor  may  be  pal- 
liated, and  sometimes  removed  altogether 
by  Indian  hemp,  or  the  application  of 
ice ;  and  sleep  may  be  obtained  by  the 
chloral  hydrate. 

Sickness  is  sometimes  treated  most  suc- 


cessfully by  absolute  rest  to  the  stomach, 
the  patient  being  fed  by  nutritive  enemata. 
Convulsions  may  be  checked  by  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  in  doses  of  ten  or 
twenty  grains ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
therapeutic  art  are,  with  the  exceptions 
above  mentioned,  inclosed  within  pain- 
fully narrow  limits,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  palliate  evils  which  cannot  be 
removed. 


CEEEBRAL  HEMORRHAGE  AND  APOPLEXY. 

By  J.  HuQHLiNQS  Jackson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


The  text'  of  this  article  is  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage,  using  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  escape  m  blood  within  the  intracranial 
nervous  centres.  Since  very  little  or 
very  much  blood  may  be  efibsed,  the 
symptoms  vary  extremely  in  degree  ;  and 
since  the  parts  in  which  rupture  of  vessels 
may  take  place  are  numerous,  the  symp- 
toms vary  much  in  kind.  When  large 
and  rapid  effusion  occurs,  there  is  the 
apoplectic  condition.  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage is  one  cause,  and  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  apoplexy.  So  frequently  does 
hemorrhage  cause  apoplexy,  that  the 
name  has  got  into  use  for  hemorrhages  in 
other  organs.  Thus  we  speak  of  Retinal 
Apoplexy  and  of  Pulmonary  Apoplexy. 
Since  this  use  or  abuse  of  the  word  leads 
to  confusion,  the  term  is  often  qualified  by 
the  word  Cerebral.  We  shall  restrict 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage  to  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  brain,  and  reserve  the  word  Apo- 

Elexy  for  the  comatose  condition  which 
irge  efibsion  of  blood  and  other  causes 

>  In  my  oollection  of  materials  towards 
writing  this  paper,  I  have  to  acknowledge 
with  my  warmest  thanks  the  help  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Anthony  Roberts,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Corner,  Mr.  Steggal,  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Mr. 


produce.  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  will  be 
chiefly  considered,  and  other  causes  of 
Apoplexy  will  be  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  diagnosis.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  occasional  reference  to 
meningeal  hemorrhage,  although  this  has 
been  considered  in  another  part  of  this 
volume,  since  meningeal  as  well  as  Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage  may  produce  Apoplexy. 


Morbid  Anatomy. 

Position. — The  effusion  of  blood  is  cir- 
cumscribed. With  rare  exceptions  it 
occurs  in  but  one  side  of  the  brain,  nearly 
always  in  a  limited  part  of  that  side,  most 
frequently  in  the  ganglia  at  the  base. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  breaks  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  usually  into  the 
lateral  ventricle,  but  sometimes  on  to  the 
surface.  It  is  of  fittle  use  to  take  as  a 
basis  for  statistics,  records  of  published 
cases ;  from  the  Pathological  Society's 
Transactions,  for  instance.  No  one  would 
think  of  brincing  before  the  Pathological 
Society  an  ordinary  specimen  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  Cases  of  special  interest 
are  published,  such  for  instance  as  cases 
of  hemorrhasre  into  the  nons  Varolii  sim- 
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of  hetniplegic  patients  who  have  recovered 
from  uoma,  and  who  go  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal with  more  or  less  permanent  palsy. 
Many  of  these  patients  die  months  or 
years  after  in  workliouses.  If  we  speak 
of  hospital  cases  only,  we  thus  exclude 
many  cases  of  very  great  clinical  impor- 
tance, and  besides  those  mentioned  we 
exclude  cases  of  rapid  death  from  menin- 
geal hemorrhage,  for  most  of  such  cases 
are  seen  hy  those  engaged  in  private 
practice.  For  these  reasons  I  do  not  give 
nor  refer  to  statistics,  but  it  will,  I  thmk, 
be  safe  to  say  that  large  hemorrhage  very 
often  occurs  in  the  corpus  striatum  and 
thalamus,  often  in  the  pons,  rarely  in  the 
cerebrum,  very  rarely  indeed  in  the  cere- 
bellum, and  scarcely  ever  in  the  spinal  cord. 
We  occasionally  find  blood  in  the  lateml 
ventricles.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
it  comes  from  a  rent  in  the  corpus  striatum 
or  thalamus  opticus.  It  may  extend  to 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  escape  sometimes 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  I  have,  how- 
ever, t'wice  known  blood  effused  into  the 
ventricle  without  injury  of  the  ganglia  in 
its  floor.  These  were  exceptional  cases ; 
the  blood  came  from  bursting  of  large 
aneurisms.  In  one  the  aneurism  was 
seated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  circle  of  'Willis  at  the  diver- 

fence  of  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries, 
n  the  other  case  an  aneurism  of  a 
small  arterv  of  the  posterior  lobe  had 
burst  into  the  posterior  cornu — blood  had 
escaped  also  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  article  Convul- 
sion, a  case  occurring  in  Mr.  Gayton's 
practice  was  mentioned,  the  notes  of 
which  were  supplied  by  Dr.  Woodman. 
In  this  case  Dr.  Woodman  found  no  an- 
eurism, and  no  laceration  of  the  brain.' 

Multiple  Effusions. — Sometimes  two  or 
more  recent  clots,  even  large  clots,  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  My 
friend  Mr.  Llewellyn  showed  me  a  speci- 
men in  which  there  was  a  clot  in  the 
floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  another 
in  the  pons.  The  two  clots  came  on  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  patient  had  gone 
to  bed  as  well  as  usual  and  died  next  day 
of  Apoplexy,  which  bemin  in  the  night. 
Dr.  John  W.  Ogle  (Pathological  Soc. 
Transactions,  vol.  xv.  p.  8)  has  recorded 
a  case  in  which  there  were  three  recent 

'  A  man,  24  years  of  age,  died  rather  snd- 
deDly  twelve  hoars  after  a  at  of  convalsion. 
Although  this  man  had  recovered  so  as  to 
take  broth  and  to  answer  questions,  his  cere- 
bral ventricles  were  found  at  the  autopsy  full 
of  blood.  Mr.  Preeoott  Hewett  says  that  a 
very,  very  slight  laceration  of  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  may,  if  it  correspond  to  the 
Bitnation  of  a  large  vein,  give  rise  to  an  ex- 
tensive extravasation  of  blood  into  this  cavity 
(Holmes'  Surgery,  p.  314).  Blood  in  the  foarth 
ventricle  may  come  from  a  rent  in  the  pons. 


clots,  one  in  the  right  corpus  striatum, 
one  in  the  left  thalamus  opticus,  and  one 
in  the  pons  Varolii.  Dr.  Baiimler  has 
supplied  me  with  notes  of  the  case  of  a 
man,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  who  died 
three  hours  after  a  fit,  in  whose  brain  four 
recent  clots  were  found  ;  a  large  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  right  hemisphere,  a  small 
one  in  each  of  the  optic  thalami,  and  a 
small  one  in  the  right  cms  cerebri.  The 
ventricle  was  also  full  of  blood.  After 
discovering  the  main  clot,  we  should  care- 
fiiUy  search  the  rest  of  the  brain,  espe- 
cially^ the  pons  and  medulla,  for  small 
effusions,  often  only  little  specks. 

So  for  we  have  spoken  of  recent  clots. 
It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find  effusions  of 
blood  of  very  different  dates.  Sometimes 
after  discovering  a  recent  clot  on  one  side 
of  the  brain  we  may  find  much  of  the  oppo- 
site motor  tract  damaged  by  old  efiusion 
when  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
palsy  for  some  time  before  death. 

iStise  of  Clots. — The  size  of  a  clot  varies 
firom  that  of  a  pea  or  less,  to  a  mass  the 
size  of  one's  fist  or  more.  Its  size  will 
depend  of  course  on  the  size  of  the  vessel 
ruptured,  and  its  shape  depends  somewhat 
upon  this  also.  In  small  capillary  hemor- 
rhages the  blood  may  lie  in  streaks  in  the 
brain  substance,  rather  pressing  the  tis- 
sues apart  than  destroying  them.  (We 
see  by  the  ophthalmoscope  in  many  cases 
of  small  hemorrhages  into  the  retmte,  in 
cases  of  Bright's  disease,  that  the  blood  is 
arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  retinal 
nerve  fibres. )  It  is  doubtful  whether  ca- 
pillary hemorrhages  in  the  brain  give  rise 
to  symptoms.  (A  patient's  sight  may  be 
quite  good  when  there  is  considerable 
streaking  ofhisretinse  with  blood.)  When 
firom  a  mrge  effusion  the  fibres  are  torn, 
the  clot  is  rounder  and  more  distinct,  and 
gives  rise  to  symptoms. 

The  larger  the  clot,  not  only  the  greater 
the  local  destruction  of  nerve  tissue,  but 
also  the  more  squeezing  there  is  of  the 
parts  not  directly  damaged.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  efiiised 
in  one  side  of  the  brain,  we  see  post  mortem 
that  the  affected  cerebral  hemisphere  looks 
more  voluminous,  that  the  convolutions 
are  flattened,  and  we  find  on  section  that 
the  cerebral  substance  is  more  anaimic 
than  on  the  healthy  side.  If  after  sawing 
round  the  skull  we  insert  the  knife  in  the 
line  of  the  saw-cut,  and  remove  the  skull 
cap  with  the  part  of  the  brain  it  contains  ' 
— a  plan  Mr.  Hutchinson  adopts  to  dis- 
play the  position,  and  effects  of  traumatic 
hemorrhage — we  may  find  that  the  falx 
bulges  to  the  sound  side,  and  this  is  evi- 
dence that  the  other  hemisphere  has  been 
compressed.  These  facts  are  of  import- 
ance with  regard  to  the  causation  of  loss 
of  consciousness  firom  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage. 

Changes   in  Effused   Blood.— We   find 
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post  nvyrtem  most  varied  appearances  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  tlie  clot.  Soon  after 
its  effusion  there  is  seen  a  soft  black  jelly 
mixed  at  its  edges  with  small  specks  of 
brain  and  lying  in  a  bed  of  softened  brain. 
In  the  later  stages  the  appearances  are 
widely  different :  there  is  a  cyst — "  apo- 
plectic cyst" — filled  with  ochre-yellow 
fluid,  or  there  is  even  a  cicatrix.  We 
sometimes  find  the  two  extremes,  a  recent 
black  soft  clot,  and  one  or  more  cysts  the 
relics  of  old  effusions.  In  the  progress  from 
the  recent  clot  to  the  apoplectic  cyst,  we 
have  to  consider  chano:es  in  the  blood 
effused  and  changes  in  tne  brain  about  it. 

On  removing  as  much  as  we  can  of  a 
recent  clot  we  mostly  see,  especially  when 
the  effusion  is  in  the  corpus  striatum  and 
thalamus,  an  irregularly-shaped  cavity 
with  a  shaggy  wall  of  soft  brain  intermixed 
for  a  short  aistance  with  specks  of  blood. 
The  Irwal  softening  results  partly  from  im- 
bibition of  serum  from  the  clot  and  partly 
from  intlammatory  changes  excited  by  the 
clot.  The  inflammation — local  encephali- 
tis— may  lead  to  extensive  disintegration  of 
brain  ("the  apoplectic  clot  is  even  trans- 
formed to  an  abscess  of  the  braiUj"  Nie- 
meyer),  but  usually  the  process  is  limited; 
it  is  conservative,  and  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cyst  wall  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned. 

The  progress  to  the  final  sta^  is 
gradual.  The  clot  diminishes  in  bulk,  be- 
comes softer  and  browner  ;  next  the  color 
becomes  yellow ;  granules  of  blood  pig- 
ment and  hsematoidin  crystals  form. 
Finally  the  clot  is  represented  by  thin 
ochre-yellow,  or  even  clear  fluid.  Simul- 
taneously, as  a  result  of  a  slow  inflamma- 
tory change,  the  wall  of  the  cavity  under- 
goes great  alteration.  An  organized  mem- 
brane forms  from  the  neuroglia,  and  the 
apoplectic  cysl  results.  This  is  the  most 
common  termination,  but  the  process  may 

fo  even  further.    There  may  be  no  cyst, 
ut  a  hard  pigmented  patch,  an  "  apoplec- 
tic cicatrix." 

Traumatic  hemorrhage. — In  cases  of  in- 
jury the  clot  mostly  affects  the  surface, 
and  most  frequently  the  convolutions  of 
the  base  ;  there  is  rather  a  pulp  of  brain 
and  blood  than  a  distinct  clot.  An  injury 
is  to  be  suspected  whenever  blood  is  found 
effused  close  to  the  convolutions,  especially 
if  these  be  bruised,  and  if  there  are  many 
small  specks  of  black  blood  near  the  prin- 


these  be  in  several  parts  which  we  know 
to  be  often  bruised  by  injuries  to  the  head, 
— for  instance,  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  or  sphenoidal  lobes, — it  is  prob- 
able that  there  has  been  injury  to  the 
head.  (See  Bristowe,  Path.  Soc.  Trans. 
1869-70.) 

Ruptun  of  Aneurisms  of  large  Cerebral 
Arteries. — We  have  to  speak  of  aneurisms 
of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain  (miliary 
aneurisms,  p.  894),  but  occasionally  Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage  results  from  rupture  of 
aneurism  of  the  large  arteries  at  the  base. 
As  a  rule,  however,  their  rupture  produces 
meningeal  hemorrhage.  (See  arts.  Ad- 
ventitious Products,  Meningeal  Hemor- 
rhage, and  Convulsions.) 

Hemorrhage  from  Cerebral  Tumors. — 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage  has  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  its  origin  from  vascular 
tumors  of  the  brain.  I  have  recorded 
three  such  cases  in  the  Lancet,  Oct.  29, 
1869.  The  tumor  is  the  glioma  of  Vir- 
chow.  As  he  points  out,  ordinary  Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage  has  its  seats  of  election, 
and  these  are  not  precisely  the  places 
where  glioma  is  most  frequently  found. 
Glioma  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
white  mass  of  the  hemisphere,  especially 
in  the  posterior  and  anterior  lobes,  places 
where  ordinary  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  is 
rare.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  a  remark  he  makes  to  the  effect  that 
it  often  requires  a  very  attentive  exami- 
nation to  distinguish  "hemorrhagic  glio- 
mata  from  traumatic  hemorrhage,  irom 
red  softening,  and  from  rupture  of  cere- 
bral aneurism.  (See  art.  Adventitious 
Products  and  art.  Softening.) 

Lungs. — Of  course  all  oi^ns  are  to  be 
examined  post  mortem  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  heart  and  kidneys  are  often  diseased. 
There  are,  however,  often  striking  post- 
mortem appearances  in  the  lungs,  which 
are  owing  to  the  apoplectic  condition. 
These  are  not  peculiar  to  apoplejty  from 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  and,  indeed,  some 
of  them  at  least  occur  in  other  modes  of 
dying.     They  are  very  varied,  and  the 
variation  depends  on  two  factors— the  ra- 
pidity of  death  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  (his  age  and  state  of  health)  when 
taken  ill.    I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
out  any  difference  ftom  posUion  of  the 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage.    I  have  known  the 
lungs    pale    like  "cholera  lungs,"  and 
weighing  only  twenty-two  ounces,  in  a 
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^ns,  and  easily  breaking  into  a  pulp,  as 
in  cases  of  rapid  death  from  traumatic 
hemorrhage.  In  some  cases  of  slower 
death,  we  find  pulmonary  apoplexies.  I 
have  in  two  cases  (one  traumatic  and  one 
opium-poisoning ;  both  patients  young) 
Reen  lungs  which  on  section  looked  like 
the  "  damson  lungs"  of  heart  disease.  In 
other  cases  where  patients  die  very  slowly, 
\re  find  on  section  granite-colored  patches 
of  various  sizes  slightly  raised  and  well- 
mai^ned.  These  lobular  patches  are 
often  called  lobular  pneumonia,  and  when 
very  numerous  and  almost  confluent,  the 
word  pneumonia  is  sometimes  used  with- 
out any  qualification.  Yet  these  changes 
occur  with  rare  exceptions,  in  both  lungs 
and  in  the  dependent  parts  of  all  lobes, 
and  ought  not  to  take  the  name  which  be- 
longs to  a  well-marked  independent  dis- 
ease. They  may  affect  one  lung  more 
than  the  other'  —  the  right  usually. 
Since,  when  we  find  these  granite-colored 
patches,  we  occasionally  find  recent  apo- 
plexies also,  and  indeed  patches  of  inter- 
mediate color,  I  believe  they  are,  as  Brown- 
Sequard  has  stated,  altered  apoplexies. 
Sometimes  one  or  more  of  them  are  broken 
down  into  a  grumous  pulp ;  over  some 
nodules  near  the  sur&ce  there  may  be 
slight  pleurisy. 


Etiology  and  Pathology. 

In  speaking  of  Etiology  and  Pathology 
we  for  the  present  exclude  cases  where 
the  bleeding  is  the  result  of  injury  to  the 
head,  where  it  occurs  ftom  rupture  of  an 
aneurism  of  a  large  cerebral  artery,  such 
as  the  middle  cerebral  or  basilar,  or  where 
it  starts  from  a  vascular  tumor  of  the 
brain.  We  cannot  speak  at  all  of  cases  of 
intracranial  hemorrhage  occurring  in  pur- 
pura (see  art.  Purpura,  Part  I.  p.461),  or 
scorbutus  (see  art.  Scorbutus,  Part  I.  p. 
456),  or  pysemia  (see  art.  Pytemia,  Part 
I.  p.  335),  nor  of  "red  softening"  (art. 
Softening).  Obviously  the  above  are  in 
their  etiology  and  pathology  very  difler- 
ent  things ;  they  only  agree  in  that  there 
is  escape  of  blood  in  or  upon  the  brain. 
Moreover  they  differ  much  clinically.  We 
consider,  in  what  follows,  the  common  run 
of  cases. 

Age. — Cerebral  Hemorrhage  rarely  oc- 
curs in  persons  under  forty.  This  age  is 
that  at  which  one  of  the  most  important 

'  In  one  case,  that  of  a  woman  aged  73, 
T»ho  died  in  forty-seven  hours,  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  left  cerebral  lobe ; 
one  lung,  which  was  universally  adherent, 
was  solid  by  this  sort  of  change ;  the  other, 
which  was  not  adherent,  except  by  one  or 
two  tags,  was  a  good  specimen  of  senile  em- 
physema, and  presented  scarcely  any  other 
morbid  appearance. 


factors  in  the  causation  of  Cerebral  He- 
morrhage, degeneration  of  arteries,  begins 
to  be  common.  Changes  in  the  arteries 
of  old  men  are  scarcely  to  be  considered 
morbid.  "To  degenenite  and  die  is  as 
normal  as  to  be  developed  and  Uve" 
(Paget).  In  the  progress  to  healthy  old 
age  the  body,  as  a  wKoU,  descends  in  vi- 
tality ;  the  blood  wastes,  numerous  capil- 
laries obliterate,  the  lymphatic  system 
undergoes  involution,  there  is  senile  em- 
physema. Although  the  heart  becomes 
somewhat  bigger  as  years  increase,  there 
is  not  excessive  cardiac  hypertrophy. 
There  is  an  increase  in  bulk  of  the  whole 
organ,  not  an  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  only,  as  there  so  often  is  in 
persons  of  middle  age  who  die  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  The  degenerations  we  are 
especially  concerned  with  in  this  article 
are  premature,  moreover  they  are  often 
attended  by  disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  a 
patient  under  forty  the  arteries  may  feel 
tougher  than  the  arteries  of  another  per- 
son of  eighty. 

Some  of  the  exceptional  cases  of  large 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage  in  young  people 
whose  arterial  system,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  undergone  degenerative  changes,  are 
cases  of  rupture  of  aneurisms  of  the  larger 
cerebral  vessels ;  for  instance,  of  a  branch 
of  the  middle  cerebral  or  of  the  basilar. 
Indeed,  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  the 
arterial  and  other  degenerations  in  the 
body,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  large  Cerebral  Hemorrhage 
in  young  people  (excluding  cases  of  in- 
jury, purpura,  and  the  like)  is  thus  caused. 
Apart  from  such  quasi-accidental  cases, 
we  must  observe  further  that  the  matter 
of  importance  in  considering  the  influence 
of  age  in  diagnosis  is  to  note  the  general 
constitutional  state  the  patient  has  arrived 
at  rather  than  the  number  of  years  he  has 
lived.  For  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  quite 
like  that  which  occurs  so  often  after  forty 
does  sometimes  occur  at  the  age  of  twenty 
and  even  under,  in  people  who  are  sub- 
jects of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  who  have 
degenerated  arteries  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  I  have  re- 
corded such  a  case  (London  Hospital  Be- 
ports,  vol.  iv.  p.  337). 

Heredity. — It  is  asserted  that  in  some 
families  there  is  a  tendency  to  Cei'ebral 
Hemorrhage.  Obviously  the  transmission 
cannot  be  of  a  tendency  to  certain  symp- 
toms— hemiplegia  and  Apoplexy — but  to 
certain  tissue  degenerations  most  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  arteries.  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage  therefore  can  be  inherited 
only  indirectly.  Much  used  to  be  said  of 
a  certain  inherited  build  of  body  and  of 
the  "apoplectic  constitution."  Little 
importance  is  nowadays  attached  to  this. 
Austin  Flint  says,  "The  larger  number 
of  persons  attacked  are  either  spare  or 
of  an  ordinary  build."    Niemeyer  says, 
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"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  apoplectic 
constitution  indicated  by  a  short  neck 
and  broad  shoulders." 

CONSTITtmOKAL     StATB     PRIOR     TO 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage. — It  is  con- 
venient to  consider  an  extreme  case  in 
order  that  we  may  state  the  whole  of  the 
factors  which  may  be  concerned  in  caus- 
ing Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  We  are,  as 
was  said  at  page  905,  not  now  consider- 
ing cases  of  hemorrhage  from  rupture  of 
aneurisms  of  the  large  cerebral  arteries, 
from  injuries,  or  from  the  like  quasi-acci- 
dental causes. 

At  autopsies  on  patients  who  have  died 
of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  we  frequently,  if 
not  mostly,  find  three  things :  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart,  chiefly  the  left  ventricle, 
chronic  renal  disease,  and  degenerated' 
arteries  (Bright,  Johnson,  Kirkes).  A 
patient  so  much  and  so  widely  diseased 
has  not  a  liability  to  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage only  ;  he  is  liable  to  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes,  to  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh, to  oedema  of  the  lungs,  &c.  But 
in  this  article  we  have  only  to  do  with  the 
triple  association  as  it  bears  on  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  condition  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  can  only  speak  incidentally  of 
the  renal  disease.  We  have  two  tasks. 
Goin<T  the  natural  round  of  the  circula- 
tion (ticart,  large  arteries,  small  arteries, 
capillaries  (and  nervous  tissue),  venous 
system  and  lungs),  we  have  first  to  con- 
sider the  abnormal  conditions  of  different 
parts  of  the  vascular  system,  and  next 
now,  from  the  sums  of  these  several  con- 
ditions, it  results  that  rupture  of  the 
smaller  cerebral  arteries  is  determined. 

Heart. — The  hvpertrophy  is  of  the  left 
ventricle :  it  is  or  the  kind  called  simple, 
because,  although  the  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  thickened,  there  is  not  dilatation ; 
the  capacity  of  the  ventricle  is,  at  all 
events,  but  slightly  increased.  Yet,  as  in 
other  kinds  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  di- 
latation may  ensue.  In  patients  long  bed- 
ridden from  palsy  due  to  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage, we  may  find  the  heart  decreased 
in  size,  notwithsta,nding  that  there  is 
chronic  renal  disease. 

In  this  form  of  hypertrophy  there  is  ob- 
viously increased  power  acting  on  the 
onrterial  side  of  the  circulation,  and  con- 
sequently we  infer  obstruction  somewhere 
in  the  arterial  system.  We  limit  our- 
selves to  cases  where  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  no  incom- 


ance  to  the  heart  is  much  further  on.  It 
is  peripheral.  Although  this  is  agreed  on, 
there  are  great  diflerences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  periplieral  ob- 
struction. Dr.  Bright  suggested  that  the 
"altered  quality  of  the  blood  might  so 
affect  the  minute  and  capillary  circulation 
as  to  render  greater  action  neces-sary  to 
force  the  blocni  through  the  distant  sub- 
divisions of  the  vascular  system."  He 
suggested  also  that  the  blood  in  Bright'8 
disease  might  act  as  an  unwonted  stimu- 
lus to  the  heart.  Dr.  Greorge  Johnson, 
believing  that  the  blood  in  renal  disease 
is  more  or  less  noxious  to  the  tissues  since 
it  contains  "urinary  excreta,"  consider* 
that  its  passage  into  the  xsipillaries  is  re- 
sisted by  contToction  of  the  small  arteries— 
the  vessels  most  rich  in  muscular  tissue. 
The  muscular  coats  of  these  vessels  there- 
fore are  hypertrophied  in  antagtmism  to 
the  heart.  Since  the  small  arteries  are 
hypertrophied  throughout  the  body,  the 
obstructions,  though  each  is  slight,  are  in 
their  sum  total  so  large,  that  in  order  that 
the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  effi- 
ciently, hypertrophy  of  the  heart  most 
ensue. 

But  whilst  Dr.  Johnson  believes  that 
the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  small 
arteries  is  genuine  hypertrophy,  "  an  in- 
creased growth  of  a  normal  tissue  with- 
out change  of  texture,"  Dr.  Beale  doubts 
whether  there  is  real  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibre  cells,  and  supposes  that 
the  changes  in  the  small  arteries  are  de- 
generative. He  remarks'  that  "  there  is 
an  increased  bulk  with  altered  structure, 
not  simply  increased  bulk  without  change 
of  structure  (hypertrophy)." 

Traube  considers  that  the  cardiac  hyper^ 
trophy  in  Bright's  disease  is  a  conse- 
quence of  increased  tension  of  the  arterial 
circulation,  partly  the  result  of  the  dimin- 
ished calibre  of  the  renal  circulation,  and 
partly  the  result  of  greater  volume  of  the 
blood  from  diminished  excretion  of  fluid. 
The  objection  which  has  been  raised  to 
this  view  is,  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  mostly  begins  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Bright 's  "disease. 

Occasionally,  although  rarely,  we  find 
great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
ca.ses  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  when  there 
is  neither  obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice, 

mon  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
excluding  cases  of  anenrisms  of  the  larger 
cerebral  arteries,  and  ruptures  of  these  usn- 
ally   produce  meningeal   hemorrhage.     My 
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nor  renal  disease,  but  simply  wide-spread 
degeneration  of  the  arteries.  From  these 
cases  it  seems  clear  that  degeneration  of 
vessels  is  a  suf&cient  cause  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  which  we  are  unable  to  explain. 
AVe  do  mostly,  however,  find  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  in  cases  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage. 

Large  Arteries. — From  a  degenerative' 
change  the  large  arteries  lose  much  of 
their  chief  property— elasticity ;  they  be- 
come permanently  wider,  longer,  and 
more  tortuous.  We  see  them  move  in 
curves  on  the  temples,  and  we  feel  that 
they  are  tough  and  sometimes  even 
"bony."  When  the  large  arteries  which 
we  can  see  and  feel  are  thus  changed,  it 
is  a  reasonable  inference,  that  the  large 
arteries  of  the  brain  are  similarly,  although 
not  perhaps  equally,  altered.  Elasticity 
of  the  arteries,  although  it  adds  no  new 
force,  is  an  important  aid  to  the  circula- 
tion in  equalizing  the  flow  of  the  blood, 
^;radaally  reducing  it  from  intermittence 
in  the  large  arteries  to  a  nearly  continuous 
stream  in  the  small  arteries.  We  readily 
understand,  therefore,  that  the  absence  of 
elasticity  of  the  larger  arteries  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  leading  to  rupture  of 
the  smaller  arteries.  The  circulation  is 
carried  on  too  much  in  systole.  The 
smaller  arteries  will  receive  the  impulse 
from  the  strong  left  ventricle  intermittent- 
ly, not  remittently. 

Small  Arteries. — Here  rupture  mostly 
takes  place,  always  in  large  hemorrhages. 

■  I  speak  of  resiihs  under  the  general  term 
"degeneration."  Virohow  (Cellular  Patholo- 
gy, Dr.  Chance's  tranglatioD)  points  out  that 
the  trae  atheromatous  change  in  arteries  be- 
gins bjr  a  slow  inflammatory  change  of  the 
taoica  intima — an  endarteritis  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  inflanuuatory  changes  in  endocar- 
ditis. I  hare  in  this  article,  however,  to  do 
with  changes  in  the  vessels  so  far  only  as,  by- 
affecting  the  dynamics  of  the  circulation, 
they  iavor  cerebral  hemorrhage.  I  have  not 
to  do  with  the  processes  by  which  these 
changes  are  arrived  it;  therefore  I  use  the 
general  term  "degenerative,"  which,  with 
the  above  qualifications,  need  not  mislead.  I 
oonclnde  the  foot-note  by  a  qnotation  from  an 
able  lecture  by  Moxon,  Med.  Times  and  Ga- 
lette,  Nov.  12,  1870:  "It  is  too  much  the 
fashion,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  assume 
that  all  the  processes  in  the  arteries  which 
lead  to  the  deformation  of  their  interior  by 
yellow  patches,  swellings,  petrifactions,  or 
erosions,  or  to  aneurisms  or  rupture  of  the 
vessels,  are  all  of  a  degenerative  origin,  and 
that  all  are  sufficiently  described  and  defined 
in  the  common  notions  of  atheroma.  The 
truth  is,  that  snb-inflammatory  irritation 
playsavery  important  part  in  these  changes." 
Since  this  was  written,  Moxon  has  considered 
the  whole  subject  in  a  valuable  article  in 
Gay's  HoapiUl  Beports,  1870-71. 


We  have  to  consider  several  pathological 
conditions  of  the  smaller  arteries,  (o) 
Fatty  degeneration.  Arteries  of  small 
size  have  a  highly  developed  muscular 
coat,  and  this  coat  especially  is  the  seat 
of  fatty  degeneration,  a  change  which  we 
may  suppose  will  allow  rupture  when  the 
vessels  are  unduly  strained.  However, 
not  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
this  pathological  condition  as  was  wont 
to  be,  for  latty  degeneration  is  found 
sometimes  in  the  arteries  pf  very  young 
people.  Indeed,  Billroth  and  liouchara 
consider  it  to  be  most  frequently  a  result 
i-ather  than  a  cause  of  cerebral  lesions. 
But  even  if  so,  degeneration  of  arteries, 
for  instance,  in  a  focus  as  softening,  may 
favor  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  into 
the  part  diseased,  (b)  Charcot,  Bouchard, 
and  Charlton  Bastian  have  described  what 
they  term  "miliary  aneurisms:"'  aneu- 
risms mostly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  of 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  more  or  less. 
(These  have  been  fully  described,  art.  Ad- 
ventitious Products.) 

Capillaries.  — These  vessels  may  be  found 
the  seats  of  fatty  degeneration.  But  rup- 
tures allowing  large  hemorrhages  do  not 
occur  here.  If  it  be  degeneration  of  the 
smaller  arteries  which  produces  obstruc- 
tion and  thus  induces  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  diseased 
state  of  the  smaller  arteries  may  protect 
the  capillaries  from  strain.' 

■  Dr.  Bristowe  has  drawn  attention  (Path. 
Soc.  Trans.  1859)  to  ruptures  of  small  aneu- 
risms in  the  substance  of  nervous  organs  as  a 
cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  gives  a 
drawing  of  an  unruptured  aneurism,  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  which  lay  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum.  Dr.  Henri  Lion- 
ville  has  found  miliary  aneurisms  in  the 
retina  (Gaz.  des  Hopitauz,  1870).  See  also 
Dr.  Gull  (Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  3d  Series, 
vol.  V.  1859). 

'  Here  reference  may  again  be  made  to  Dr. 
George  Johnson's  view,  mentioned  p.  906. 
In  one  case  of  large  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  he 
failed  to  discover  any  hypertrophy  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  brain,  but  he  found  them 
much  hypertrophied  In  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue. Inferentially,  they  were  hypertrophied 
in  other  organs,  although,  unfortunately,  ex- 
aminations were  made  of  the  arteries  for  the 
brain  and  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  only. 
In  such  a  case,  he  suggests  that  the  hemor- 
rhage results,  not  from  rupture  of  the  arter- 
ies, but  from  rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
brain.  They  rupture  because  they  are  not 
protected  from  the  force  of  the  hypertrophied 
left  ventricle  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  arteries  delivering  blood  to 
them.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  rupture 
of  capillaries  would  cause  a  large  eflTusion  of 
blood.  "The  apoplectic  fit  does  not  occur  in 
capillary  hemorrhages."  (Niemeyer,  Text- 
book of  Practical  Medicine  ;  translation  of  the 
eighth  German  edition  by  Drs.  Humphreys 
and  Hackley,  vol.  ii.  p.  198.) 
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Nervous  Tissues. — The  influence  which 
changes  in  the  tissues  outside  the  vessels 
may  exert  in  the  causation  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage  may  be  most  conveniently 
considered  here. 

When  the  brain  wastes  slowly,  there  is, 
in  order  that  the  cranium  may  continue 
full,  compensation.  There  is,  in  some 
cases  of  wasting  of  the  brain,  thickening, 
genuine  hypertrophy,  of  the  skull  (Paget). 
There  is,  sometimes,  increase  backward 
of  the  capacity  of  the  frontal  sinus  (Hold- 
en);  but  the  most  important  compensation 
is  by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid.  To  these  sources  of  com- 
pensation Leubuscher  and  Niemeyer  add 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  which  will,  they 
believe,  fevor  rupture.  And  Niemeyer 
suggests  that  the  frequency  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage,  in  advanced  life,  depends  at 
least  partly  on  the  dilatation  of  the  ves- 
sels induced  by  atrophy  of  the  brain. 
Further,  he  thmks  that  since  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage  leads  secondarily  to  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  one  attack  favors  the  occur- 
rence of  another  attack. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  by  diminishing 
the  support  of  vessels,  may  favor  hemor- 
rhage, but  it  is  almost  universally  agreed 
on  that  the  softening  we  find  post  mortem 
near  to  a  clot  is  nearly  always  the  result 
of  the  effusion,  not  a  pathological  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

Venous  System. — We  shall  speak  only 
of  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  brain  by  changes  in  the  lungs, 
excluding  cases  like  phthisis  and  senile  em- 
physema, in  which  the  volume  of  the  blood 
IS  reduced,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
pulmonary  impediment  is  to  a  great  extent 
compensated.  From  hypertrophous  em- 
physema there  results  universal  peripheral 
congestion,  consequent  on  the  difficulty  the 
venous  blood  encounters  in  passing  through 
the  lungs — the  vascular  area  of  which  is 
reduced  by  obliteration  of  a  great  number 
of  capillaries."  From  theoretical  consid- 
erations therefore  we  might  at  first  glance 
attach  much  importance  to  emphysema 
as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  "In  no  other  disease  does 
the  cyanosis  attain  such  severity  excepting 
in  cases  of  disorder  of  the  orihces  of  the 
right  heart."  (Niemeyer.)  However, 
nninhvspmii  nroKn.hlv  is  not  often  an  im- 


cases,  be  much  compensation  by  increased 
power  of  the  right  ventricle.  Even  if 
there  be  not  full  compensation,  the  left 
ventricle  will  have  less  blood  to  send  to 
the  brain,  and  thus  the  artei-ial  tension 
will  be  diminished.  It  is  the  venous  sys- 
tem which  is  overblooded  and  strained  in 
emphysema;  the  arterial,  from  which 
rupture  in  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  takes 
place,  is  underblooded  and  less  strained. 
In  the  last  stages  of  emphysema  we  have, 
Niemeyer  says,  the  severest  symptoms  of 

Spersemia  of  the  brain.  Yet  Cerebral 
emorrhage  is  a  rare  termination  of  this 
or  of  any  other  form  of  thoracic  disease. 
It  is  the  tension  on  the  venous  side  of  the 
circulation  which  is  increased  in  emphy- 
sema.' 

The  veins  are  of  lower  functional  struc- 
ture than  the  arteries — very  few  of  the 
cerebral  veins  contain  any  muscular  tissue 
— and  thus  probably  they  are  less  liable 
to  disease.  The  degree  of  hypersemia  of 
the  face  and  lips  is  no  exact  measure  of 
the  degree  of  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain  in  sudden  obstruction  at  least  The 
cerebral  veins  are  protected  from  sudden 
backward  strain  by  the  large  cerebral 
sinuses.  Nevertheless  obstruction  at  the 
lungs,  especially  when  occurring  quickly, 
will  be  a  factor,  if  not  an  important  one, 
in  favoring  rupture  of  cerebral  arteries. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  dynamics 
of  such  a  person's  circulation,  in  order  to 
show  how  abnormal  strains  lead  to  rup- 
ture.   To  obtain  clear  ideas  upon  this 
point,  it  is  well  to  run  over  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  cerebral  circulation  in  health. 
The  brain  receives  a  large  supply  of  blood 
(a  large  quantity  passes  through  it),  but 
there  are  provisions  by  which  it  is  pro- 
tected from   suddenly  increased   aflSux. 
There  are  turns  of  the  carotid  and  verte- 
bral arteries,  the  free  anastomosis  of  the 
,  circle  of  Willis,  the  numerous  subdivisions 
of  the  arteries  beyond  that  circle,  on  the 
convolutions  at  least,  and  their  small  size 
before  they  enter  the  brain  subsbince  it- 
self.   Perhaps  we  may  add  the  possibility 
of  diverticular  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
body,  and  of  the  facial  arteries,  by  which 
in  suddenly  increased  action  of  the  heart 
the  flow  to  the  brain  will  not  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  quantity  of  blood 
sent  into    the   carotid   and    vertebral*. 
Further,  when  there  is  increased  afflox 
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tected  than  others.  The  arteries  which 
supply  the  corpus  striatum  are  not  capil- 
lai^  in  size.  They,  or  many  of  them, 
come  off  from  the  middle  cerebral,  whicli 
artery  is  almost  the  continuation  of  the 
internal  carotid.  Thus  its  branches  lie 
more  in  the  way  of  strain  from  the  heart 
Kut  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  observe 
that  here  there  is  special  compensation. 
As  Hilton  points  out,  the  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus  (which  parts  we  may  pre- 
sume to  have  greater  and  more  frequent 
functional  activity  than  most  divisions  of 
the  nervous  system)  lie  in  gre&t  part  in 
the  large  water-bed  of  the  brain.  By  this 
means  rapid  compensation  by  diminution 
of  the  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricle  may 
occur  when  these  highly  vascular  parts 
daring  their  functional  exercise  swell  by 
becoming  for  a  while  more  vascular. 
There  is  even  more.  Dr.  Bastian  (on 
Tubercular  Meningitis,  Edin.  Med.  Jour- 
nal, April,  1307),  speaking  of  perivascular 
canals,  suggests  (but  only  as  one  hypothe- 
sis as  to  their  use)  that  they  may  consti- 
tute "an  apparatus  for  the  distribution 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  throughout  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  in  order  that  the 
same  protective  influence  may  be  exer- 
cised over  each  individual  portion  of  its 
structure  which  is  exercised  over  the 
whole  re^on  by  that  portion  of  the  fluid 
situated  m  the  subarachnoid  spaces." 
He  says  too,  speaking  of  perivascular 
canals,  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
vessels  they  contain, — "  This  large  size  of 
the  perivascular  sheaths  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus."  Then  on  the  venous  side 
there  is  the  remarkable  arrangement  of 
the  sinuses,  which  is  such  that  a  back- 
ward strain,  if  it  be  sudden,  will  not 
reach  the  veins  of  the  brain  —  or  will 
reach  them  in  a  diminished  degree.  The 
blood  will  pass,  by  preference,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  outer  parts  of  the  head,  face,  &c. 
If  the  backward  pressure  be  slowly  ex- 
erted as  in  chronic  emphysema,  there  will 
be  cerebral  hypersemia,  but  it  will  be 
very  slowly  developed  and  very  evenly 
distributed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  abnormal 
conditions  enumerated,  p.  906  to  p.  908, 
are  present  Of  course  the  whole  of  these 
factors  are  not  present  in  all  cases.  There 
may  be  no  renal  disease,  but  there  are 
usually  degenerated  arteries  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle.  But  as  the 
following  is  chiefly  recapitulatory,  we 
shall  in  its  proper  order  mention  each  of 
the  conditions  which  different  observers 
have  supposed  as  well  as  have  proved  to 
be  factors  in  the  causation  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  The  small  artery  is  usually 
the  seat  of  rupture.  We  take  this  as  the 
fixed  point,  and  first  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  undue  strain  upon  it.  Next 
wespeak  of  negative  circumstances  which  j 


add  to  the  influence  of  this  strain — of  im- 
pediments to  the  exit  of  blood  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins. 

There  is  a  strong  left  ventricle.  The 
larger  arteries  are  inelastic,  and  thus  the 
wave  of  the  blood  sent  forcibly  into  them 
is  not  equalized :  as  a  consequence  the 
impulse  from  the  heart's  jerks  will  be 
carried  on  strongly  to  the  smaller  arte- 
ries of  the  brain.  The  small  arteries 
of  the  brain — normally  thinner  than  ar- 
teries of  other  parts— are  degenerated. 
Though  this  degeneration  leads  to  resist- 
ance, it  is  not  the  resistance  of  power ;  it 
is  a  "weak  obstinacy."  The  resisting 
arteries  are  fragile  and  may  be  actually 
aneurismal.  Moreover  if  the  brain  be 
wasted,  the  arteries  are  dilated  and  less 
supported.    So  far  for  the  forward  strains. 

Ir  we  hold  that  changes  of  nutrition  in 
the  penetralia  of  the  body — in  capillary 
regions — contribute  largely  to  the  forces 
of  the  circulation  (vis  afronte),  there  will 
be  from  the  imperfect  nutrition  which  the 
disease  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
causes  (and  which  in  some  cases  atrophy 
of  the  brain  signifies),  an  obstruction  (or 
more  precisely  a  cessation  of  help)  to  the 
flow  of  blood.  The  capillaries  will  not 
readily  empty  into  the  veins.  At  this 
point  too,  as  there  is  often  renal  disease, 
we  have  to  recognize,  if  we  follow  Bright, 
Johnson,  and  Kirkes.  a  still  further  ele- 
ment of  obstruction  m  the  unwillingness 
of  the  tissues  to  pass  impure  arterial  blood. 
Further,  if  there  be  emphysema  or  other 
obstruction  at  the  lungs,  the  free  return 
of  blood  from  the  brain  is  hindered.  Per- 
haps a  condition  of  plethora,  or  at  least 
of  transient  plethora  after  large  eating 
and  drinking,  may  add  to  the  tension  of 
the  circulation  by  increasing  the  volume 
of  the  blood.  If  all  the  above-named  con- 
ditions be  present,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
the  diseased  small  arterieSj  unable  to 
empty  readily  into  the  capillaries  and 
veins  on  the  one  hand,  and  jerked  by  a 
strong  ventricle  on  the  other,  sometimes 
give  way.  Moreover,  when  we  consider 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  circulation  of 
the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  we  can 
well  understand  that  these  bodies  are  the 
"seats  of  election"  for  large  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage,  notwithstanding  the  special 
provisions  mentioned. 

The  degenerations  have  been  slowly 
going  on,  and  the  diseased  vessels  are 
being  subjected  to  increasing  strain.  A 
time  comes  when  a  vessel  more  diseased 
than  another,  perhaps  one  the  seat  of  a, 
miliary  aneurism,  or  some  vessels  speci- 
ally in  the  way  of  strain,  mostly  a  branch 
to  "the  corpus  striatum,  gives  way.  It  is 
not  at  all  rare  to  hear  it  said  that  hemor- 
rhage is  sometimes  the  result  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the 
head  in  paroxysms  of  convulsion.  Dr. 
Todd  (Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 
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Lects.  vii.'and  xii.)  held  this  view.  But 
since  the  hemorrhage  is  nearly  always  in 
the  arterial  regions  of  the  brain,  and  since 
in  the  most  severe  paroxysms  of  chronic 
epilepsy,  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  is  exces- 
sively rare,  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  irruption  of  blood  itself 
causes  the  convulsion  and  the  subsequent 
apoplectic  condition.  No  single  instance 
of  actual  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  in  an  epi- 
leptic fit  has  presented  itself  in  Reynolds' 
experience  (On  Epilepsy,  p.  225). 

Hemorrhage  from  Aneurism  of 
the  larger  cerebral  vessels. — in  i 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  larger  cerebral 
arteries,  a  very  local  disease  of  the  vessel 
may  be  the  sole  flaw  in  the  system,  except- 
ing perhaps  vegetations  on  the  heart's 
valves  (Dr.  John  W.  Ogle  and  Dr. 
Church).  If  there  be  no  misfitting  of  the 
valves,  no  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  will 
ensue,  nor  indeed  any  derangement  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  circulation  of  the  brain, 
possibly  not  even  any  change  in  the  nu- 
trition of  the  part  supplied  by  the  aneu- 
rismal  artery  if  it  remains  pervious.  In 
a  few  cases  the  fatal  attack  hegins,  if  not 
in  good  health,  at  least  in  what  appears 
very  like  good  health.  The  patients  feel 
well  and  are  about  at  their  work.  We 
can  Bay  nothing  as  to  their  constitutional 
condition.  I  have  onl^  to  do  with  rupture 
of  these  aneurisms  m  dianiosis.  For 
rupture  of  them  mostly  produces  menin- 
geal, not  cerebral  hemorrhage.  (See  art. 
Adventitious  Products.) 


Localization  of  Lesions. 

"We  have  now  to  speak  of  lesions  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  tract  within  the  cra- 
nium, and  of  lesions  of  the  two  lai^e 
masses  therewith  connected — the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  In  this  section  we 
consider  almost  solely  paralytic  symptoms 
— those  which  localize  ;  other  non-localiz- 
ing symptoms  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  the  Apoplectic  Condition. 

The  parts  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
tract  from  above  downwards  are  corpus 
striatum,  thalamus  opticus,  cms  cerebri, 
pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata.  All 
these  parts  are  double,  right  and  left,  al- 
though the  halves  of  the  last  two,  pons 
and  medulla,  are  welded  together.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  lesion  is  of 
but  one  lat-eral  half  of  the  sensori-motor 
tract,  and  its  results  are  one-sided  palsy — 
hemiplegia.  In  the  parts  we  have  spoken 
of  as  beinsr  welded  tosrether.  the  nons  and 


concerned  with  palsies  of  the  limbs,  and 
with  palsies  of  parts  supplied  by  cranial 
nerves. 

The  limbs,  since  their  motor  fibres  have 
decussated  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  are  always  palsied  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  lesion  of  any  level  of 
the  lateral  half  of  the  sensori-motor  tract. 
In  lesions  of  the  medulla,  near  the  decus- 
sation, however,  there  is  rather  a  general 
weakness,  and  only  hemiplegia  m  the 
quaUfied  sense  that  the  limbs  are  more 
affected  on  one  side.  As  Brown-Sequard 
has  pointed  out  in  lesions  of  one  lateral 
half  of  the  medulla,  the  nerve-fibres  from 
the  limbs  may  be  caught  in  part  before 
and  in  part  after  their  decussation,  and 
thus  from  a  one-sided  lesion  there  results 
bilateral  paralysis. 

Above  this  great  decussation,  cranial 
nerves  emerge  from  the  sensori-motor 
tract,  and  many,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these 
nerves  have  special  decussations.  Hence 
in  hemiplegia,  parts  supplied  by  the  cra- 
nial nerves  are  sometimes  palsied  on  the 
same  side  as  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  on 
the  opposite  side,  according  as  the  lesion 
alfecte  the  fibres  of  these  nerves  after  or 
before  their  decussations.  For  instance, 
both  in  lesion  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
right'  side  of  the  pons  and  in  lesion  of  the 
right  corpus  striatum,  the  arm  and  leg 
are  palsied  oh  the  left,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  face  is  palsied  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  (the  right),  because  the  fibres  of  the 
facial  (portio  dura)  nerve  are  caught  be- 
fore its  decussation,  whilst  in  the  latter 
the  face  is  palsied  on  the  side  opposite  the 
lesion,  because  fibres  of  the  nerve  are 
caught  after  its  decussation.  We  must 
observe  further  that  the  decussation'  of 
cranial  nerves,  the  facial  and  hypoglossal 
nerves  at  all  events,  is  incomplete,  so 
that,  as  we  shall  have  to  insist  on  later, 
we  find  in  lesion  of  the  higher  levels  of 
the  motor  tract,  that  is  to  say,  in  lesions 
above  the  pons,  and  therefore  above  the 
decussations  of  these  nerves,  that  the  pal- 
sies of  the  face  and  tongue  are  not  only  on 
the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  but  that  they 
are  incomplete  in  degree — there  is  paresis 
rather  than  paralvsis. 

Cerebral      'Hemisphekb.  —  Large 
parts  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  may  be 

>  It  will  be  convenient  throughout  this 
part  of  the  article  to  suppose  the  right  to  be 
the  side  of  the  several  lesions  of  which  ire 
have  to  speak. 

•  Lookkart  Clarke  has  shown  very  dearly 
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destroyed  without  producing  obvious 
symptoms,  either  mental  or  pliysical.  It 
is  not  said  that  disease  in  the  hemisphere 
does  not  lead  to  symptoms ;  it  very  often 
does.  (See  art.  Convulsion,  p.  737.)  In 
the  article  on  Convulsion  it  was  pointed 
out  that  hemiplegia  frequently  attends 
gross  disease,  syphilitic  disease  for  in- 
stance, of  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere, 
but  in  these  cases  the  hemiplegia  nearly 
always  follows  a  convulsion,  ana  depends 
probably  on  the  nervous  discharge  in  the 
convulsion  itself. 

It  is,  we  repeat,  certain  that  a  large 
quantity  of  any  part  of  either  hemisphere 
may  be  destroyed  while  there  are  no 
symptoms,  witli  one  importarU  exception. 
u  the  lesion  involves  convolutions  near 
the  corpus  striatum — usually  the  left — 
there  is,  according  to  the  size  and  exact 
position  of  the  lesion,  more  or  less  defect 
or  even  complete  loss  of  speech  (aphasia).' 
The  probability  is  that  when  a  part  of  the 
brain  is  skndy  destroyed,  the  undamaged 
parts  take  on  the  function  of  the  part  de- 
stroyed. Something  similar  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  eye.  When  the  central  vision 
is  lost,  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina 
acquire  greater  acuteness  of  vision.  In 
large  and  sudden  lesions  of  the  cerebrum 
there  are  symptoms,  probably  from  the 
withdrawal  of  a  part  before  this  kind  of 
accommodation  can  be  eflfected. 

We  may  have  no  symptoms  from  small 
clots  in  the  hemispheres.  In  very  large 
hemorrhages  there  are  symptoms.  These 
are  usually,  however,  symptoms  of  Apo- 
plexy ;  but  if  the  Apoplexy  be  not  very 
severe,  we  may  discover  some  degree  of 
hemiplegia.  The  palsy  results  either,  as 
suggested,  because  a  large  part  of  the  cere- 
brum is  suddenly  destroyed,  or  because  the 
effusion  by  its  mere  bulk  compresses  the 
subjacent  motor  tract. 

Lateral  Ventricles.  —  In  cases 
where  blood  breaks  into  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle from  the  corpus  striatum  or  thala- 
mus opticus,  there  is  usually,  not  always, 
a  convulsion  and  rapidly  deepening  coma. 
The  convulsion,  however,  I  believe,  oc- 
curs not  because  blood  is  effused  in  the 
ventricle,  but  because  under  such  circum- 
stances tne  clot  is  usually  a  large  one  and 
has  suddenly  torn  much  of  the  Drain  :  for 
severe  convulsion  (with  tongue-biting) 
may  usher  in  the  Apoplexy,  or  may  occur 
later  when  a  large  clot,  starting  in  the 
bodies  mentioned,  is  well  walled  in.  If  a 
patient  be  first  hemiplegic  with  or  without 
unconsciousness,  the  subsequent  occur- 
rence of  a  severe  convulsion  followed  by 
universal  powerlessness  and  deep  coma  is 
strong  evidence  of  rupture  into  the  ven- 
tricle, and  is  a  very  unfavorable  sign. 

We   now  come  to   the   senson-motor 

>  This  symptom  is  considered  in  art.  Soft- 
ening. 


tract.  In  the  first  two  divisions — corpus 
striatum  and  thalamus  — the  lesion  is 
above  the  decussation,  not  only  of  the 
fibres  for  the  limbs,  but  of  all  the  cranial 
motor  nerves,  so  that  the  paralysis  pro- 
duced is  altogether  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body. 

Corpus  Striatum.  —  A  lesion  here 
produces  what  may  be  called  "the  com- 
mon form  of  hemiplegia."  As  this  is  the 
most  valuable  symptom  in  the  diagnosis 
of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered in  some  detail,  but  still  only  so 
far  as  bears  on  the  dif^osis  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that  a  very  large  and  sudden  effusion 
in  this  region  leads  to  such  deep  coma 
that,  although  there  must  be  paralysis  of 
the  limbs,  we  do  not  often  disoijver  any 
(just  as  in  deep  coma  with  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  we  may  not  discover 
palsy  of  the  face  due  to  injury  of  the  por- 
tio  dura  nerve  until  the  patient's  coma  is 
passing  off).  We  discover  no  local  palsy, 
because  there  is  palsy  of  both  sides — uni- 
versal powerlessness.  This  may  be  the 
result  or  squeezing  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  brain  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a 
bulky  mass  into  one  side,  the  blood  per- 
haps having  also  escaped  into  the  lateral 
ventricles.  Possibly  the  universal  palsy 
may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  destruction — 
the  SMddenvsicV — of  those  fibres  wliich  pass 
from  the  side  of  the  lesion  to  the  same  side 
of  the  cord,  as  well  as  of  those  which  de- 
cussate. (I  have  heard  Dr.  Brown-Se- 
quard  insist  that  many  hemiplegic  pa- 
tients, some  time  after  tneir  seizure,  were 
a  little  weak  on  what  we  usually  call  their 
sound  side.)  However,  even  in  these 
cases  we  may  learn  that  the  case  began  in 
a  hemiplegic  manner,  or  we  find  some 
kind  of  one-sided  symptoms,  as  tremor, 
rigidity,  and  the  like. 

As  we  usually  see  hemiplegia,  always 
in  chronic  cases  and  most  often  in  recent 
cases,  the  palsy  is  inmmplete  in  range. 
It  affects  only  the  facCj  tongue,  le^,  and 
arm  of  one  side.  But  m  complete  hemi- 
plegia we  have  the  following  symptoms. 
We  suppose  the  right  to  be  the  side  of  the 
lesion : — 

1.  The  head  turns  to  the  right. 

2.  Both  eyes  turn  to  the  right,  and  fre- 
quently both  upper  lids  are  fallen. 

3.  The  muscles  of  the  belly  and  chest 
are  weakened  on  the  left. 

4.  The  muscles  passing  from  the  trunk 
to  the  left  limbs  are  paralyzed. 

5.  The  face  is  paralyzed  on  the  left 
side. 

6.  The  tongue  on  protrusion  turns  to 
the  left. 

7.  The  left  leg  is  paralyzed. 

8.  The  left  arm  is  paralyzed. 
Hemiplegia  so    complete  only  occurs 
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from  a  very  grave'  lesion,  and  even  then, 
as  a  rule,  the  first  two  sj'mptoms  in  the 
list  pass  off  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  The 
symptoms  in  the  list  are  given  in  what  I 
helieve  to  be  the  order  in  which  the  several 
parts  suffer.  It  will  be  found  that  those 
parts  suffer  most  and  suffer  longest  (re- 
cover latest)  which  have  the  more  volun- 
tary uses.  This  is  notorious  of  the  arm 
and  leg ;  the  arm  nearly  always  sufiers 
more  and  recovers  later  than  the  leg.  Of 
course  the  distinction  into  complete  and 
incomplete  hemiplegia  is  artificial.  There 
are  all  degrees  of  paralysis  according  to 
degrees  or  gravity  of  the  lesion.  But 
there  is  an  order  in  which  paralysis  in- 
creases in  increasing  gravity  of  lesions. 
We  observe  that  the  graver  the  lesion, 
not  only  are  the  more  voluntary  parts 
(arm  and  leg)  more  paralyzed,  but  that 
the  further  spread  in  raiige  is  the  para- 
Ivsis,  and  the  method  of  its  spreading  is 
from  the  more  voluntary  to  the  more  au- 
tomatic parts— to  parts  higher  up  in  the 
list.  Thus,  neglecting  very  small  clots,  a 
considerable  lesion  (I  "cannot  use  a  more 
exact  term,  suddenness  of  effusion  as  well 
as  size  of  clot  being  a  factor)  paralyzes 
only  the  most  voluntary  movements  of 
one  side  of  the  body,  those  of  the-  face, 
arm,  and  leg,  and  these  parts  in  degree 
according  to  their  degree  of  voluntary 
use.  A  larger  lesion  not  only  causes  a 
deeper  and  more  permanent  palsy  of 
these  three  parts,  but  it  leads  also  to  im-  , 
plication  of  more  automatic  parts ;  it 
causes  the  additional  symptoms  1,  2,  and 
3  in  the  list.  In  still  larger  lesions  the 
palsy  spreads  to  the  most  automatic  parts 
of  the  body,  even  to  parts  supplied  by 
ganglionic  nerves.  It  produces  stertor 
from  palsy  of  the  palate  and  palsy  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  and  of  the  heart — 
the  palsy  of  respiration  and  of  the  heart 
showing  itself  chiefly  in  slowness  of  move- 
ment. There  is  also  abasement  of  tem- 
perature. So  we  see  that  degrees  of 
hemiplegia  are  "compound  degrees." 
Not  only  are  there  degrees  of  more  or  less 
amount  of  loss  of  power  of  the  face,  arm, 
and  leg — there  is  also,  along  with  increas- 
ing degrees  of  loss  of  power  of  these  most 
voluntary  parts,  increasing  spreading  of 
palsy  to  the  more  automatic  parts  of  the 
ix)dy.  There  are  degrees  of  hemiplegia, 
compound  degrees  as  we  have  seen,  from 
palsy  of  the  most  voluntary  parts  of  one 
side  only  to  almost  universal  jjaralysis, 
when,  of  course,  "  hemiplegia"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 


turned  to  the  right  side — to  the  side  of 
the  lesion ;  to  the  non-paralyzed  side. 
Indeed  tliere  never  is,  except  as  an  acci- 
dental complication,  strabismus  from 
palsy  of  the  third  or  of  the  sixth  nerve  in 
hemiplegia  from  a  lesion  above  the  cms 
cerebri.  The  patient,'  especially  when 
there  is  deviation  of  the  head  also,  seems 
to  be  looking  fixedly  to  one  side.  If  the 
patient  be  suflSciently  himself,  we  can  get 
him  to  follow  movements  of  our  liand, 
and  we  may  find  that  he  can  bring  the 
two  eyes  to  the  middle  line  or  even  be- 
yond it,  but  they  soon  fall  again  into  the 
condition  of  deviation. 

Along  with  this  deviation  there  is  often 
more  or  less  turning  of  the  head  to  the 
same  side.  There  is,  according  to  Vul- 
pian  and  Provost,  "  rotation,"  as  there  is 
after  experimental  lesion  of  one  side  of 
the  brain  in  lower  animals.  But  in  man 
the  rotation  is  only  rudimentary  ;  there  is 
only  a  slight  twist,  not  a  real  turning. 

■f  he  clinical  importance  of  these  symp- 
toms is  that  they  may  be,  as  Provost  sug- 
gests, valuable  evidence  of  a  local  lesion 
— of  a  clot,  for  instance — in  cases  of  coma 
where  we  can  make  out  no  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  on  one  side,  and  when  we  are 
in  doubt  whether  the  coma  is  owing  to  a 
very  large  local  lesion,  such  as  extensive 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  to  a  general  con- 
dition, such  as  urtemia  or  opium  poison- 
ing. Two  things  further  are  to  be  noted. 
In  cases  of  convulsion  of  one  side  of  the 
body,  the  two  eyes  and  the  head  turn  to 
the  side  convulsed,  and  they  may  be  per- 
manently turned  to  the  paralyzed  side  if 
it  become  rigid,  and  may  strain  still  fur- 
ther in  that  direction  when  a  convulsion 
or  a  higlier  wave  of  rigidity  comes  on. 
(Deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  may  occur 
in  meningeal  as  well  as  in  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage.) 

The  Muscles  of  one  side  of  the  Chest.* — 
Whether  the  muscles  of  the  chest  suffer 


and  Hntohinson.  It  has  been  described  by 
Vulpian  and  Prfivost  of  Geneva  (Oaxette  Heb- 
domadaire,  Oct.  13,  1865).  Cases  by  Dra. 
Humphry  of  Cambridge,  Lockhart  Clarke, 
Broadbent,  and  Russell  Reynolds,  and  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  symptom  by  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Garrett  (now  Mrs.  Garrett-Ander- 
son), will  be  found  in  the  Lancet  for  1866. 

■  It  has  been  likened  to  the  conjugate  de- 
viation of  the  heads  of  two  horses  when  an 
omnibus  driver  drops  one  of  his  reins,  the 
other  rein  being  "in  tone."  As,  however, 
his  reins  do  not  decussate,  that  deviation  is 
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or  not  in  this  form  of  hemiplegia,  is  dis- 
puted. Niemeyer  says  :  "  Patients  who, 
as  a  result  of  apoplexy  on  the  left  side, 
cannot  move  the  right  arm  or  leg,  move 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax  just  as  well 
as  the  left  during  respiration."  Todd 
says  that  "  it  must  be  an  extensive  lesion 
which  will  paralyze  the  intercostal  and 
abdominal  muscles."  In  some  cases  of 
recent  hemiplegia,  when  the  patient 
voluntarily  draws  a  deep  breath,  the  side 
of  the  chest  paralyzed  certainly  some- 
times moves  less  than  the  other  (see 
Wilks'  Patholo^  of  Nervous  Diseases, 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1866) ;  probably, 
however,  because  the  muscles  passing 
from  the  trunk  to  the  chest  on  the  side  of 
the  paralysis  will  not  act  so  strongly.  At 
all  events  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  one  side 
of  the  chest  is  little,  and  soon  passes  off. 

Face. — The  muscles  paralyzed  are  those 
supplied  by  the  facial  (portiodura)  nerve. 
The  whole  of  these  suffer,  but  they  suffer 
slightly.  Moreover  we  find  that  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  face  do  not  suffer  in  the 
same  degree.  And  it  is  to  be  particularly 
noted  that  there  is  only  slight  weakening 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  pa- 
tient can  close  his  eyes,  although  not  so 
strongly  on  the  paralyzed  side  when  urged 
to  close  them  both  tightly ;  sometimes, 
especially  in  chronic  cases,  we  discover 
no  difference.  Hence  this  cerebral  facial 
palsy  differs  remarkably  from  the  facial 
palsy  owing  to  affection  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  (Bell's  paralysis).  The  side  of 
the  cheek  is  the  part  most  paralyzed,  so 
that  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  "show 
his  upper  teeth"  the  mouth  is  decidedly 
drawn  to  the  sound  side. 

The  tongue  is  not  paralyzed  ;  it  is  only 
weakened  on  one  side,  and  on  protrusion 
it  turns  but  a  very  little  to  one  side ;  it 
turns  to  the  side  of  the  parah/sis.  But 
sometimes,  in  ease  of  loss  of  speech  with 
hemiplegia,  especially  soon  after  the 
attack,  the  tongue  seems  to  Iks  much 
paralj'zed,  as  the  patient  does  not  put  it 
out  when  asked,  even  when  he  knows 
what  is  asked  of  him  ;  he  may  try  to  get 
it  out  with  his  fingers.  The  feet  that  ne 
can  utter  plainly  some  one  or  more  words 
—mostly  "yes"  or  "no"— that  he  masti- 
cates and  swallows  well,  and  that  he  may 
now  and  then  put  out  his  tongue  to  catch 
a  stray  crumbj  shows  that  the  tongue  is 


leg  is  not  much  paralyzed.  Indeed  it  is 
an  exceedinglv  rare  thing  to  find  paralysis 
of  the  arm  without  some  weakness  of  the 
leg  soon  after  the  attack,  although  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  that  the  leg  recovers 
when  the  arm  remains  much  paralyzed. 

Thalamus  Opticus.— Disease  of  the 
thalamus  opticus  produces  hemiplegia 
which,  in  regard  of  the  motor  symptoms, 
is  very  like  that  produced  by  disease  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  In  grave  lesions  there 
is  lateral  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
Probably,  however,  the  palsy  is  not  simi- 
larly distributed.  I  think,  for  instance, 
that  the  arm  suffers  less,  and  the  leg  more, 
the  further  back  the  lesion  is  placed  in  the 
two  divisions  of  the  motor  tract,  the  cor- 
pus striatum  and  optic  thalamus. 

But  in  disease  of  the  thalamus  there  is 
also  diminution,  or,  soon  after  the  attack, 
loss  of  sensation,  and  not  of  the  arm  and 
leg  only,  but  of  the  whole  half  of  the  body, 
quite  up  to  the  middle  line.  This  loss  of 
sensation  has  been  denied ;  one  reason  no 
doubt  is,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  sensation  returns  much 
more  quickly  than  does  power  of  move- 
ment.' 

Crus  Cerebri. — Damage  to  the  crus 
cerebri  causes  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite 
side  like  that  above  described,  there  being 
loss  of  motion  if  the  under  part  of  the 
crus  only  be  damaged,  and  loss  of  sensa- 
tion also  if  the  upper  strands  be  damaged 
as  well.  From  the  crus  emerges  the  first 
cranial  nerve,  and  at  this  level  of  the  mo- 
tor tract  we  may  have  "  cross  paralysis." 
If  the  under  and  inner  part  of  the  crus  be 
involved,  the  third  nerve  is  paralyzed  on 
the  side  of  the  lesion — on  the  side  opposite 
the  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  The  nerve  is, 
so  to  speak,  caught  as.  it  goes  in,'  and  of 
course  before  any  of  its  fibres  can  have 
decussated,  whilst  the  fibres  from  the  arm 
and  leg  are  caught  long  after  their  much 
lower  decussation  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. But  we  can  only  make  the  diagno- 
sis of  lesion  of  the  crus  when  the  two 
symptoms — the  palsy  of  the  third  nerve 
and  the  hemiplegia — come  on  at  the  same 
time.  If  they  come  on  at  different  times, 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  there  are  two 
lesions, — one  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  and 
the  other  in  the  thalamus  or  corpus  stria- 
tum. This  is  important  in  the  diagnosis 
of  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  for  when  the 
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plegia,  we  may  be  practically  certaia  that 
there  is  not  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  In 
these  cases  the  disease  is  mostly  syphilis.' 

So  far  the  sides  of  the  motor  tract  are 
distinct.  In  the  next  two  divisions  the 
two  sides  are  welded  together. 

Pons  Vakolii.— Hemorrhage  may  be 
limited  to  one  lateral  half,  or  it  may  oc- 
cupy both  sides  of  the  pons.  (It  may  ex- 
tend to  the  crus  cerebri  or  cms  cerebelli.) 
In  the  former  case  there  is  hemiplegia  ;  in 
the  latter  double  hemiplegia,  or  rather  a 
condition  of  universal  powerlessness,  in 
which,  as  there  is  usually  deep  coma,  we 
can  make  out  no  local  paralysis— a  condi- 
tion, as  we  shall  see,  very  like  that  of 
uraemia  and  opium  poisoning.  In  other 
cases  the  palsy,  although  on  W)th  sides,  is 
more  marked  on  one  side. 

We  speak  here  of  hemiplegia  from  lesion 
of  one  lateral  half  of  the  pons,'  and  we 
speak  of  lesions  of  the  right  half.  Here 
again  we  have  to  do  with  cross  paralysis, 
because  we  have  to  do  with  cranial  nerves 
which  decussate  in  the  pons  itself  above 
the  great  decussation  of  the  fibres  for  the 
limbs.  The  cranial  nerves  are  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  facial.  First,  for  general  re- 
marks on  the  effect  of  lesions  at  different 
levels  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  pons,  taking 
the  facial  nerve  (portio  dura)  for  illustra- 
tion. In  the  right  half  of  the  pons,  there 
are  fibres  of  the  right  and  also  of  the  left 
facial  nerves,  those  of  the  right  before  its 
decussation,  and  those  of  the  left  after  its 
decussation.  (1)  A  lesion  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pons  will  catch  the  fibres  of 
the  right  facial  nerve  before  its  decussa- 
tion, and  will  also  involve  the  fibres  from 
the  left  limbs,  which  have  crossed  lower 
down  in  the  medulla.  There  is  then  palsy 
of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion,  and  of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the 
left,  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  (2)  A 
lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons 
(Brown-Sequard,  op.  cit.  p.  153)  may  de- 
stroy fibres  of  the  left  facial  nerve  which 
have  crossed  in  the  pons,  and  will  also  in- 
volve the  fibres  for  the  left  limbs.  Here 
then  the  facial  paralysis  will  be  on  the 
side  opposite  the  lesion,  and  therefore  on 
the  same  side  as  the  palsy  of  the  arm  and 
leg.  The  hemiplegia  will  be  like  the  hemi- 
plegia from  disease  above  the  pons.  Hemi- 

>  An  important  case  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
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Ele^a  of  this  kind  is  very  rarely  caused 
y  disease  of  the  pons.  (3)  "Lastly,  Brown- 
Sequard  points  out,  that  a  lesion  in  the 
middle  of  the  pons  will  catch  the  fibres  of 
the  right  facial  nerve  before  its  decussa- 
tion, and  those  of  the  left  after  its  decus- 
sation. Then  the  face  is  jmlsied  on  both 
sides  from  lesion  of  the  right  half  of  the 
pons  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  left. 

To  repeat,  a  lesion  of  the  right  half  of 
the  pons  affecting  the  facial  nerve  near  its 
implantation  causes  palsy  of  the  &ce  on 
the  right  side  and  of  the  arm  and  leg  on 
the  left.  A  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  half  of  the  pons  causes  the  palsy 
of  the  face  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  left 
side.  A  lesion  of  the  right  half  of  the 
pons  may  be  so  extensive  as  not  only  to 
affect  the  right  facial  nerve  before  its  de- 
cussation, but  to  extend  to  the  fibres  of 
the  left  facial  nerve  after  its  decussation. 
Then  there  is  palsy  of  the  face  on  both 
sides,  more  marked  on  the  right,  and 
palsy  of*  the  left  arm  and  leg. 

What  has  been  said  apphes  to  the  fifth 
nerve.  An  extensive  lesion  may  involve 
both  the  facial  and  fifth  nerves,  and  then 
there  is  palsy  of  the  region  supplied  by 
the  fifth  nerve  ■  and  portio  dura  nerves  of 
the  right  side  and  of  the  leg  on  the  left. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  most 
cases  not  only  does  the  palsy  of  the  face 
in  cross  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  pons 
differ  from  the  facial  palsy  in  the  common 
form  of  hemiplegia,  in  that  it  occurs  on 
the  side  opposite  the  limbs  paralyzed,  but 
it  differs  in  that  it  is  much  more  decided 
in  degree.  The  facial  palsy  may  be  as 
extensive  as  that  which  results  from  dis- 
ease of  the  trunk  of  the  portio  dura  nerve. 
There  is,  in  short.  Bell's  paralysis  of  the 
face.  And  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  affected, 
the  face  is  anaesthetic,  the  masseter  ana 
temporal  muscles  are  much  palsied,  and 
after  a  time  they  waste  as  they  do  in  dis- 
ease of  the  trwik  of  the  fifth. 

There  are,  in  actual  practice,  combina- 
tions of  symptoms  which  are  more  difficult 
to  understand,  but  which  can  be  resolved 
by  a  consideration  of  Lockhart  Clarke's 
researches.  (See  especiallv  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Part  1, 1866.)  When  the 
portio  dura  nerve  is  paralyzed,  we  often 
find  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  on  the 
same  side  too.  The  opposite  sixth  may 
be  also  paralyzed  in  a  less  degree  (Brown- 
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arise,  as  Stilling  and  Lockhart  Clarke 
have  shown,  from  a  common  nucleus. 

Again,  we  must  observe  that  in  limited 
disease  in  one  half  of  the  pons,  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  motor  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  may  be  paralyzed  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  when  there  is  no  diminution  of  sen^ 
aation  on  that  side.  We  find  diminution 
of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  face 
to  that  on  which  the  limbs  are  affected. 
(This  has  occurred,  in  the  cases  I  have 
seen,  only  when  there  has  been  palsy  of 
the  sixth  and  facial  also.)  Since  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  has  found  that  the  bundle  of 
fibres  of  the  sixth  and  the  bundle  of  fibres 
of  the  portio  dura  nerve,  after  arising 
from  their  common  nucleus,  diverge  so  as 
to  inclose  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth — 
the  fibres  of  the  portio  dura  separating  it 
from  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth— it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  we  have,  from 
a  single  lesion,  palsy  of  the  portio  dura 
sixth,  and  the  moUrr  division  of  the  fifth 
all  on  one  side.  But  the  occurrence  of 
the  diminution  of  sensation  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  face  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand unless  we  assume  a  crossing  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth  in  the 
pons,  on  separate  levels,  analogous,  to  the 
crossing  of  sensory  and  motor  fibres  of 
the  limbs  on  separate  levels,  which  Brown- 
S6qiiard  has  discovered. 

As  to  the  limbs  in  hemiplegia  from  dis- 
ease of  the  pons,  there  is  usually  affection 
both  of  sensation  and  motion.  We  find, 
of  course,  differences  in  the  amount  of  loss 
of  power,  and  of  degree  of  aneesthesia. 
Moreover,  we  find  differences  in  distribu- 
tion of  the  two.  I  have  seen  the  leg  very 
much  palsied  and  anaesthetic  when  the 
arm  was  scarcely  weakened  but  nearly 
altogether  ausesthetic.  These  points  do 
not  specially  concern  us  in  an  article  on 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  although  they  are 
of  very  great  physiological  interest,  as 
showing  relations  of  strands  of  motor  and 
sensory  nerve-fibres  for  the  limbs  in  the 
pons. 

Whilst  the  diagnosis  of  hemiplegia  from 
hemorrhage  on  one  side  of  the  pons  is 
usually  very  easy,  the  diagnosis  of  hemor- 
rhage into  both  sides  of  the  pons  is  some- 
times very  difiicult  A  large  effusion  in 
this  part  usually  produces  death  rapidly 
— in  a  few  hours.  In  large  effusions  there 
is  usually  marked  contraction  of  the  pupil 
on  both   sides,  and   there   is  universal 


patient  who  had  had  a  small  efltasion 
limited  to  the  medulla.  I  saw  this  patient 
with  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  and  Dr.  Morell 
Mackenzie.  The  patient  had  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  due,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  to  a  clot  in  his  right 
thalamus  opticus,  when  all  at  once  he  lost 
power  to  articulate  from  paralysis  of  his 
tongue — remaining  able  to  write  well.  A 
few  years  later  the  patient  died,  and  Dr. 
Locthart  Clarke,'  to  whom  I  gave  the 
medulla  oblongata,  foimd  in  it  remains  of 
past  effusions  of  blood. 

The  symptoms  which  would  lead  us  to 
infer  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are 
paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and 
vocal  cords.  These  symptoms,  however, 
mostly  come  on  very  slowly,  and  usually 
both  sides  are  equally  affected.  This  is  so 
in  the  "Paralysie  labio-glosso-laryngSe" 
of  Duchenne.  There  can  be  no  clot  nor 
any  kind  of  sudden  lesion  in  such  cases. 
If  any  of  these  palsies  are  on  but  one  side, 
they  must  be  attributed  to  tumor  or  to 
syphilis,  if  they  come  on  slowljf ;  but 
whether  on  one  or  on  both  sides,  if  they 
or  any  of  them  come  on  suddenly,  they 
must  be  attributed  either  to  clot  or  to 
sbftening  from  thrombosis." 

Cekebellum.— Nothing  definite  can 
be  said  as  to  the  special  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  hemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum. 
Sometimes  there  is  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  sometimes  there  is  not.  Sometimes 
there  is  hemiplegia,  and  at  other  times 
none.  And  when  there  is  hemiplegia,  it 
is  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  and 
sometimes  on  the  opposite  side.  Of  course 
these  differences  depend  on  differences  in 
the  exact  part  of  the  cerebellum  injured, 
on  the  size  of  the  clot,  and  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  efiusion,  but  these  differences  have 
not  yet  been  put  in  order.  When  there 
are  no  paralytic  symptoms,  we  can  make 
no  diagnosis.  Sometimes  there  is  a  con- 
Jugate  deviation  of  the  eyes-^not  lateral 
deviation:  one  eye  is  turned  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  the  other  downwards  and 
inwards.  When  this  symptom  is  present, 
we  may  diagnose  sudden  lesion  of  the  crus 
cerebelli.  When  there  is  hemiplegia,  the 
palsy  is  not  diagnostic  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  unless  perhaps  we  can  ascertain  the 
absence  of  facial  and  lingual  palsy.  For 
Brown-S6quard  (Lancet,  Nov.  2,  1861) 
says  that  in  hemiplegia  from  hemorrhage 
ill  the  cerebellum  there  is  neither  lingual 
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coma,  however,  we  might  be  unable  to  [ 
tell  whether  there  was  facial  or  lingual 
palsv.  But  if  there  be  hemiplegia  of  any 
kind  in  a  case  of  apoplexy,  we  can  at  all 
events  say  there  is  a  local  lesion,  and  this 
with  other  symptoms  would  be  good  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  large  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage — and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant matter — in  some  part  of  the  ence- 
phalon.  Vomiting  occurs  in  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage,  but  very  urgent  vomiting 
would  point  to  Cerebellar  Hemorrhage : 
severe  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  would 
supply  still  further  evidence,  but  this 
symptom  would  only  be  presented  when 
the  patient  was  not  unconscious.  Fortu- 
nately, hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum  is 
very  rare,  so  that  we  have  not  often  the 
chance  of  being  wrong. 

[Since  this  article  was  written,  an  im- 
portant a-dvance  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  inquiry  above  pointed  out. 
Localization  of  brain-lesions  (not  only 
hemorrhagic,  but  also  traumatic,  inflam- 
matory, and  degenerative)  has  been  during 
the  last  dec^e  (1870-80)  extensively 
studied,  by  combining  the  results  of  ex- 
perimental physiology  with  those  of  clini- 
cal observation  and  morbid  anatomy. 

Since  1861,  Dax,  Bouillaud,  and  Broca 
have  obtained  the  general  recognition  in 
pathology  of  the  causative  association  of 
lesion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  left  cere- 
bral hemisphere  with  aphasia.'  Besides 
the  now  neglected  but  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis of  Gall  (popularly  known  as  pnrenol- 
ogy).  other  suggestions  had  been  often 
previously  thrown  out,  of  a  similar  kind. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  was 
that  of  Serres,'  based  upon  two  actual 
cases ;  to  the  effect  that  ''if  the  right  arm 
be  affected,  the  lesion  will  be  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  brain  which  corresponds  to  the 
upper  left  parietal  bone,  and  vice  versa." 
The  study  and  discussion  by  Bravais  in 
1827  of  "nemiplegio  epilepsy,"  and  some- 
what later,  by  Tmd,  of  "  epileptic  hemi- 
plegia," followed  by  Hughlings  Jackson's 
able  analysis  of  unilateral  convulsions, 
and  of  epilepsy  connected  with  cortical 
brain  lesion,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
new  era  in  localization.  In  1870  were 
published  the  investigations  of  Fritsch 
and  Hitziz  upon  the  effects  of  electriza- 


Bouchard,  Pitres,  Brun,  Lupine,  Meynert, 
Huguenin,  Proust,  Broca,  and  Hughlings 
Jackson. 

Upon  the  physiological  portion  of  the 
subject,  Ferrier  may  be  considered  as  the 
representative  authority.  From  the  care- 
fhlly  studied  effects  upon  animals  of  the 
stimulation  by  electricity  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  he  con- 
cludes that,  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
convolutions,  there  are  psycho-motor  zones, 
which  have  a  functional  relation  to  the 
voluntary  movements  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles.  These  are  not  exactly  the  same 
in  all  animals ;  being,  for  example,  differ- 
ently located  in  monkej-s,  dogs,  and  cats. 
From  experiments  upon  monkeys  (con- 
firmed by  a  considerable  amount  of  evi- 
dence from  morbid  anatomy),  it  is  inferred 
that  the  psycho-motor  zone  is,  upon  each 
side,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  fissure  of  Bolando;  comprising  the 
ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal 
convolutions,  the  paracentral  lobule,  and 
probably  the  base  of  the  frontal  and  su- 
perior and  inferior  parietal  convolutions.' 
"  Broca's  convolution,"  the  now  accepted 
seat  of  the  &culty  of  speech,  is  the  third 
frontal  convolution  of  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  left  hemisphere. 

The  other  "centres"  in  this  zone  are, 
by  the  advocates  of  localization,  regarded 
as  governing  the  volitional  movements  of 
the  head,  eyes,  eyelids,  pupils,  angles  of 
the  mouth,  arm,  hand,  leg,  and  foot.  Fer- 
rier draws  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  central  determination  of  volun- 
tary, and  that  of  automatic,  instinctive, 
or  reflex  movements.  The  latter  he  refers 
to  the  lower  centres,  at  the  base  of  the 
brain ;  ascribing  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
limited  region  above  nainea  those  actions 
only  which  involve  conscious  discrimina- 
tion. He  also  asserts  (with  less  amount 
of  plausible  evidence,  however)  the  exist- 
ence of  sensory  centres,  in  the  parieto- 
temporal region,  between  the  motor-zone 
and  the  occipital  lobes.  To  these,  the 
occipital  lobes,  he  ascribes,  hypothetically, 
a  governing  relation  to  the  viscera,  and 
the  functions  of  organic  Mfe.  The  most 
anterior  frontal  ana  orbital  regions  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  he  beheves  may  be 
the  seats  of  true  psychical  centres. 
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bolism.  The  "motor  zone"  is  supplied 
by  the  superficial  branches  of  the  Sylvian 
artery.  If  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  this 
Tessel  occur  after  it  has  given  off  the 
branches  going  to  the  corpus  striatum,  on 
either  side,  softening  may  occur  in  the 


psycho-motor  region  alone ;  producing 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  as  one  ot 
its  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  amoimt  of  evi- 
dence accumulated  in  favor  of  this  theory 
of  localization,  it  cannot  be  considered 


Fig.  64. 


LMeral  vicir  o(  brain,  •howing  fluora*  and  eouTolntlon*. 
Fig.  55. 


tnner  snifae*  of  liaintopliere,  showing  conToIutlons  and  fistgru,  and  Forrior'a  oontrea  of  toaeh, 

•moll,  and  ta«te. 

Plnnroa  (Fig*.  M  and  fiS) :— o,  snperlor  frontal ;  b,  Inforlor  ftantal ;  a,  fl«inro  of  Bolando ;  d.  flsraro  of  811. 
Tins ;  c.  Inter  parietal ;  /,  fronto-pariotal ;  ff,  parleto-oeeipltal ;  A,  flrat  tomporo-spbonoidal ;  i,  aoooud  ditto ;  ^, 
Interior  ditto ;  t,  oedpito-temporal ;  I,  caloarine ;  in,  hippoeampal. 

CooTolotloni  (Figs,  M  and  Aft) ; — A,  saperior,  or  flnt  ftontal ;  B,  eeeond  ditto ;  C,  third  ditto ;  D,  ascending 
(tostal ;  E,  aacending  parietal ;  F,  anperlor  parietal ;  F„  prncnreni  ;  O,  snpra-marglnal ;  O,,  g^rus  angnlaris, 
or  pU  <x)uThe  ;  U,  Irst  temporo-sphenoldal ;  I,  aeoond  ditto ;  J,  third  ditto ;  K,  faairarm  lobule ;  L,  linKnal 
lobnle ;  M,  eJmM  fomieatns ;  H,,  grras  hippocampi ;  U,„  nneu  gjri  fomlcati,  or  ■nblcolnm  comn  Ammonia ; 
B, eonens. 


yet  as  a  finally  established  doctrine  in 
rhysiology.  Brown-Sequard  has  brought 
the  weight  of  his  immense  experience  in 
cerebro-nervous  experimentation  and  mor- 
bid anatomy  to  bear  against  it.  Vulpian, 
Liissana,  and  Lemoine  prefer  to  ascribe 
to  the  fibres  of  white  substance,  connected 
with  the  cortical  graj  matter  of  the  brain, 
the  motor  control  in  question.     Groltz, 


Schifi*,'  Munk,  'Luciani,  and  Tamburtni* 
have  obtained  considerably  different  ex- 
perimental results  from  Ferrier's. 

Brown-S6quard's  position  on  the  sub- 
ject affords  a  remarkable  exemplification 

[■  See  also  Lanterbach,  Amer.  Journal  of 
Med.  Sciences,  October,  1877,  p.  371.] 
[«  Brain,  July,  1879,  p.  189.] 
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of  the  liability  of  vivisectory  experimenta- 
tion to  complicate  the  problems  it  pro- 
ceeds to  solve.  Alter  having  arrived  at 
quite  different  results  in  his  previous  in- 
vestigations, they,  and  those  of  other 
physiologists,  have  been,  by  his  last  de- 


monstrations, swept  away ;  with  the  de- 
duction of  conclusions  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  a  lesion  of  one  side  of  the  brain  can 
produce  symptoms  either  on  the  same  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  body  ;  a  lesion  on 
both  sides  of  the  brain  may  cause  symp< 


Lat«nl  Tiew  ofbnln,  thowlog  Ferrivr'B  ps^oho-motor  eantrra. 
Fig.  57. 


Upper  upeet  ofbnln,  ihowing  od  left  lids  Fenier'a  centroi ;  on  the  rlgbt,  the  arteiUI  »nm. 
The  Soman  numberi  in  Fig  M,  S7,  and  iS,  refer  to  Ferrler'i  eentrei. 
I,  lateral  moT«ment<  of  head  and  eyea,  vith  eleratton  of  ejrellda.aDd  dilatation  of  pnplls  ;II,  eztenalom  of 
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£ach  hemisphere,  especially,  he  asserts 
to  be  in  itself  complete  for  all  brain  func- 
tions, for  both  sides  of  the  body  ;  although 
both  are  not  nearly  always  alike  devel- 
oped and  actively  used.  Minute  anatomy 
has  not  vet  furnished  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  intercommunication  of  all  parts 
of  the  brain  ;  the  exact  nature  and  func- 
tions even  of  the  neuroKlia  cannot  be  said 
to  be  fully  understocwl.  Analogy  fur- 
nishes an  iniportant  suggestion,  in  the 
discovery  by  Gerlach,  confirmed  by  Boll,' 
of  a  network  of  extreme  fineness  in  the 
spinal  cord,  composed  of  the  union  of  the 
ramifying  nerve-filaments  of  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  cord. 

Dupuy,  by  his  experiments,  has  placed 
a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  cortical  motor 
centrafization.  Having  exposed  the  "mo- 
tor zone"  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  a  dog, 
he  produced  the  usual  movements  by  elec- 
trical stimulation,  and  then  cauterized 
the  cortex  of  that  region.  Electricity 
applied  to  the  cauterized  part  still  caused 
the  same  movements.  Leaving  the  ani- 
mal for  four  weeks,  it  presented  no  symp- 
toms affecting  the  motor  functions.  Then, 
reopening  the  wound,  he  found  a  dry 
eschar,  with  meningeal  adhesion.  Elec- 
tricity applied  to  the  eschar  produced  no 
movement ;  but  application  of  the  current 
to  the  parts  around  the  eschar  brought  on 
muscular  action.  This  certainly  shows 
great  insufficiency  in  the  proof  of  the  de- 
pendeiice  of  the  motor  function  upon  the 
condition  of  the  cortical  substance.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  exactly  what  Ferrier  has 
asserted,  as  he  refers  a  large  class  of 
movements  to  the  corpora  striata  and 
other  lower  brain  centres,  and  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  actions  which  at  first  are 
volitional,  may  become  sutmequently 
automatic ;  the  superintendence  of  the 
higher  centres  being  sometimes,  when  in- 
complete, supplemented,  or  even  substi- 
tuted by  the  lower  centres.  This  happens 
with  especial  facility  in  the  Imoer  ammaK 

On  the  whole,  all  that  has  been  pre- 
viously known  and  rendered  probable  of 
the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
makes  it  reasonable  to  emphasize  what 
Ferrier  recognizes  as  the  psychical  element 
in  the  history  of  these  phenomena.  Other 
reasons  exist,  which  have  been  very  gen- 
erally overlooked,  for  concluding  that  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum  is  emo- 
tional in  function  ;  the  intellectual  powers 
having  their  seat  in  the  posterior,  or  pos- 
tero-median,    portion.*      For   emotional 


expression  there  must  be  a  relation  to  the 
muscles,  through  their  immediately  con- 
trolling centres  ;  and  this  relation  appears 
to  be  well  established  in  regard  to  certain 
parts,  at  least,  of  the  anterior  region  of 
the  brain.  As  a  question  in  Physiology, 
this  is  all  that  should  be  claimed  as  set- 
tled ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relation 
being  yet  open  for  farther  investi^tion. 
In  experimentation  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  is,  the  frequent  diffusUni,  not 
only  of  electrical  stimulalion,  but  of  all 
impressions.  Action  at  a  distance, 
through  nervous  conduction,  directly 
stimulant,  reflex,  or  inhibitory,  is,  rather 
than  exceptional,  almost  the  rule.  This 
introduces  a  great  difiiculty  into  the  in- 
terpretation or  results,  both  of  vivisection 
and  of  accidental  injury  or  disease.' 

Coming  to  our  immediate  subject  of  the 
jMithology  and  diagnosis  of  brain  affec- 
tions, this  must  be  considered  upon  the 
merits  of  its  own  evidence,  while  awaiting 
the  explanations  of  Physiology,  to  bo 
hereafter  completed.  It  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Andral,  that  extensive 
lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  may  occur 
without  motor  symptoms.  Andral,  Vaut- 
tier,  Marot,  Herpin,  Sabourin  and  others' 
have  reported  cases  of  this  kind.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  already  of  the  names 
of  those  who  have  especially  studied  of 
late  the  coincidence  of  marked  muscular 
symptoms  (paralysis,  convulsions,  &c.) 
with  lesions  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

It  is  necessarily  admitted*  that,  as  yet, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  during 
life  a  certain  diagnosis  between  paralysis 
from  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
that  from  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
alone,  or  involving  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
nal capsule.  In  both,  those  movements 
are  most  affected  which  are  the  most  voli- 
tional. Sensation  is  not  affected  in  either, 
if  the  lesion  be  confined,  in  the  one  case, 
to  the  cortex,  in  the  other,  to  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  capsule.  In  neither  is 
the  nutrition  or  electric  contractility  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles  impaired.  In  hoth, 
a  tendency  exists  to  the  development, 
sooner  or  bter,  of  descending  sclerosis  of 
the  motor  tracts  of  the  crus,  pons,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  with 
late  rigidity  or  contraction  of  the  para- 
lyzed limbs. 

Characteristic,  however,  of  paralysis  of 


[1  To  make  the  most  of  this  argument,  one 
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cortical  origin  seems  to  be  the  occurrence 
of  dissociated  paralyses,  or  monoplegiae. 
An  arm  and  hand  alone,  or  the  face,  or 
one  leg,  may  be  affected  with  paralysis, 
which  may  successively  extend  to  other 
parts.  A  compreUeusive  summary  from 
rerrier'  may  conclude  our  account  of  this 
subject : — 

"  While  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of 
the  position  or  extent  of  a  cortical  lesion 
causing  a  sudden  and  complete  hemiple- 
gia, we  may  take  a  monoplegia  of  the  leg 
or  of  the  arm  and  leg  as  an  indication  of 
lesion  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascend- 
ing convolutions  close  to  the  longitudinal 
fissure ;  brachial  monople^a  as  a  sign 
of  lesion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution,  or,  if  the  paralysis 
aflfect  the  hand  more  particularly,  of  the 
ascending  parietal  convolution ;  brachio- 
facial  monoplegia  as  indicating  lesion  of 
the  mid-fronto-parietal  region ;  while  fa- 
cial and  lingual  monoplegia,  or  this  com- 
bined with  aphasia,  indicates  lesion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  con- 
volution, where  the  third  frontal  imites 
withit."— H.] 


The  Apoplectic  Condition. 

Apoplexy,  as  was  remarked  in  the  In- 
troduction, p.  902,  is  not  peculiar  to  Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage.  It  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  Special  Diagnosis  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  and  occasionally  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  Apoplexy  Is  owing 
to  a  fatal  lesion  of  the  Drain,  or  to  tlie 
comparatively  minor  cause,  deep  drunken- 
ness. Again,  from  clot  there  are  all  de- 
grees, from  slight  and  transient  mental 
obsciuation  to  profound  and  rapidly  fatal 
coma.  It  is  not  4  priori  likely,  when  we 
consider  that  the  clots  vary  in  size,  in  the 
suddenness  of  their  imiption,  and  in  their 
seats  of  effusion,  that  there  would  be  any 
uniformity  in  the  conditions  produced  by 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  conditions  vary  very  much  in- 
deed. We  can  here  only  speak  of  gevere 
cases,  admitting  that  they  are  not  typical. 
Under  the  head  of  Diagnosis  we  sliall 
notice  cases  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  in 
which  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness  ; 
and  under  the  head  of  Special  Diagnosis, 
various  degrees  of  impairment,  or  "loss 
of  consciousness" — if  the  phrase  degrees  of 
loss  of  consciousness  be  permissible — will 
be  spoken  of. 


of  a  large  and  sudden  hemorrhage — and 
as  we  admit  that  such  a  case  is  not  typi- 
cal, we  shall  only  discuss  how  it  happens 
that  from  a  circmnscrihed  lesion  in  but  one 
side  of  the  brain  there  results  Mai  aboli- 
tion of  consciousness. 

We  know  that  loss  of  consciousness  can- 
not result  from  mere  lack  of  the  compara- 
tively small  part  which  the  hemorrhage 
has  deslroyed,  for,  as  autopsies  show, 
much  of  the  ))rain  may  remain  lacking  for 
years  in  patients  who  have  been  uncon- 
scious only  a  few  hours  or  days  at  the 
time  when  the  destroying  lesion  occurred. 
But  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  is  a  bulky  le- 
sion— it  squeezes ;  it  is  also  a  brusque 
lesion — it  not  only  destroys,  but  it  de- 
stroys suddenly — there  is  shock. 

Kiemcyer  attributes  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness to  squeezing.  He  does  not 
suppose  it  to  depend  on  squeezing  of  the 
nerve-fibres  and  cells,  but  on  squeezing  of 
the  capillaries ;  in  other  words,  he  attri- 
butes it  to  rapid  anaemia  of  the  brain, 
produced  meclianically.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness  in  cases 
of  very  large  cerebral  tumor  when  there 
is  eviaently  increased  intracranial  pres- 
sure ;  but  clot  and  tumor  are  manifestly 
not  comparable  lesions.  Tumors  increase 
slowly,  and  probably,  as  Niemeyer  sug- 
gests, the  fibres  of  the  part  of  the  brain 
directly  compressed  become  atrophous, 
and  thus  more  room  is  made.  Again, 
there  is  compensation  by  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  But 
blood  is  rapidly  effUsed,  and  the  clot  will 
squeeze  before  either  of  these  modes  of 
accommodation  can  take  place,  and  thus 
the  accommodation  is,  according  to  Nie- 
meyer, obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
capillaries.  They  are  emptied.  In  esti- 
mating the  gravity  of  a  lesion,  rapidity  is 
to  be  considered  almost  as  important  a 
factor  as  site,  as  will  be  best  seen  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  sudden  death  from 
intracranial  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (Lectures  on  Compres- 
sion of  the  Brain,  London  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  iv.,  1867)  also  believes  that  the 
apoplectic  condition  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive and  rapid  squeezing  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  sud- 
den aneemia  quoad  arterial  blood.  He 
points  out  that  an  enormous  effusion,  if  it 
occurs  very  slowly,  need  not  be  attended 
by  any  insensibility  whatever. 

The  above  theory  of  the  occurrence  of 
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cases  of  loss  of  consciousness  from  other 
causes  in  whicli  there  can  be  no  squeezing, 
for  instance  in  some  cases  of  embolism*  of 
the  middle  cerebral  artery,  and  in  the  fit 
of  epilepsy.  In  cases  of  laceration  of  the 
brain  from  injury — cases  without  any  con- 
siderable effusion  of  blood  being  now  con- 
sidered— the  apoplectic  condition  comes  on 
although  there  is  no  squeezing.  Thus 
Mr.  Hutchinson  says:  "It  is  sometimes 
quite  impossible  to  make  any  diagnosis  b^ 
tne  symptoms  alone  [cases  where  there  is 
no  history  of  the  mode  of  onset,  for  in- 
stance] between  cases  of  sudden  compres- 
sion or  the  brain  and  those  of  laceration 
of  the  brain."  We  must  consider  the 
shock -producing  element  —  that  of  sud- 
denness of  lesions. 

We  may  here  avail  ourselves  of  what 
Jaccoud  has  written  in  his  important 
work,  "Pathologic  Interne,"  voL  i.  p. 
164.  The  normal  function  of  the  brain, 
he  says,  depends  on  the  joint  and  simul- 
taneous activity  of  its  two  halves.  When 
one  is  injured,  the  other  can  in  a  certain 
measure  compensate,  provided  the  lesion 
occurs  slowly,  as  in  tumor.  But  the  dis- 
turbance of  a,  sudden,  although  local,  lesion 
reacts  on  the  whole  brain,  its  two  halves 
being  united  by  ^^ powerful"  coinmiisures. 
The  torn  brain  receives  a  shock  on  the 
side  injured  directly,  and  this  is  trans- 
mitted and  reflected  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  there  is  produced  the  "  n6vro- 
lysie"'  which  is  apoplexy. 

In  unconsciousness  produced  by  ureemia 
there  may  be  no  arterial  anaemia  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  expression,  but  still 
in  effect  the  actioti  will  '\^  the  same.  The 
blood  is  not  good  arterial  blood.  But,  if 
we  accept  Traube's  view  that  Bright's 
disease  leads  to  wdema  of  the  brain,  there 
will  be  veritable  anaemia  in  ureemia  from 
the  squeezing  which  the  exuded  fluid  will 
cause. 

•  He  says,  op.  clt.  p.  139,  of  the  apoplexy 
which  occasionally  occurs  from  embolism, 
that  it  may  be  attributed  "soit  i.  une  n/vro- 
lysie  prodaite  par  la  perturbation  Bubite  de 
I'dquilibre  circniatoire  (Jaoooad),  soit  4  nn 
ced^me  aiga  g6n6ralis6  par  saite  de  I'augmen- 
tation  de  pression  dans  les  art^res  permiables 
(Niemeyer).  Cette  derniire  interpretation 
jae  partut  difficilement  admissible  pour  les 
cas  oil  I'apoplexie  dure  &  peine  quelque  min- 
utes." 

«  Niemeyer,  op.  cii.  vol.  li.  p.  184,  admits 
that  "the  entire  loss  of  consciousness,  the 


Pupils. — There  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread 
impression  that  when  a  patient  is  coma- 
tose, his  pupils  must  be  either  "con- 
tracted" or  "dilated."'  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  may  be  a  very  large  clot 
on  one  side  of  the  orain  when  the  pupils 
cannot  be  declared  to  be  normal.  Ex- 
treme contraction  or  extreme  dilatation  of 
the  pupils  are  rare  symptoms  in  Cerebral 
Hemorrliage.  It  is  to  De  observed  that 
in  the  many  cases  of  coma,  although  the 
pupils  are  very  small  when  the  patient  is 
left  still,  as  small  as  in  healthy  sleep,  they 
may  become  much  larger  when  attempU 
are  made  to  rouse  him.  From  not  con- 
sidering this,  different  accounts  are  given 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  pupils  in  the 
same  case  by  different  observers,  or  there 
are  supposed  to  be  remarkable  variations 
in  the  signs  of  the  pupils.  On  the  whole, 
the  conditions  of  the  pupils  are  of  little 
value.' 

We  shall  speak  of  contraction  of  both 
pupils  under  the  head  of  Diagnosis  of 
Apoplexy,  owing  to  hemorrhi^c  into  the 
pons,  from  opium  poisoning.  The  follow- 
ing flirther  remarks  on  the  pupils  belong 
strictly  to  diagnosis,  but  they  are  most 
conveniently  considered  here. 

Importance  must  be  attached  to  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  two  pupils,  but 
only  when  the  difference  is  great ;  for  the 
pupils  are  often  of  slightly  different  size 
in  healthy  people.  Difference  in  the  size 
of  the  pupils  points  to  a  local  lesion.  Thus, 
were  one  pupil  very  minutely  contracted 
and  the  other  presumably  unaltered,  the 
contraction  would  be  some  evidence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  pons  Varolii  on  the  side  of  the 
contraction.  But  I  have  not  yet  seen 
minute  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  one 
side  from  clot  in  the  pons  when  there  has 
been  coma.  I  have  seen  it  in  cases  of 
hemiplegia  from  disease  of  one  side  of  the 
pons  :  in  one  of  these  cases  there  was  a 
clot.  Were  one  pupil  very  widely  dilated, 
it  would  lead  me  to  search  most  carefully 
for  signs  of  injury  to  the  head,  as  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  found  very  wide  dilata- 
tion of  one  pupil  in  cases  of  blood  effused 

>  In  case-taking,  I  prefer  the  terms  small 
and  large,  as  they  have  not  the  misleading 
implications  the  more  technical  terms  have. 

«  Dr.  Wllks  says  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
1866,  p.  177)  that  "we  cannot  connect  the 
conditions  of  the  pnpils  with  any  definite  le- 
sions, for  their  state  is  very  variable  and  lia- 
ble to  be  influenced  by  very  slight  causes." 
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under  the  dura  mater  in  the  sphenoidal 
fossa  from  fractured  base  ;  tlie  dilatation 
is  on  the  side  of  the  effusion. 

During  convulsive  seizures  the  pupils 
may  dilate  very  widely;  tliis  is  not  always 
the  case. 

Stertor  is  the  sign  of  a  grave  lesion,  or 
more  generally  of  serious  implication  of 
the  brain,  andj  Uke  the  other  symptoms 
of  the  apoplectic  condition,  is  not  of  diag- 
nostic value.  There  may  be  ursemia, 
alcoholic  poisoning,  or  large  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  It  will  occur  in  any  one  of 
these  conditions.  It  may  be  aljsent  iu 
any  of  them,  and  is  often  absent  in  apo- 
plexy from  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  The 
noise  made  will  depend  on  the  condition 
of  the  respiration,  and  varies  with  it  in 
the  same  case.  It  shows  that  the  lesion 
is  large  enough  or  widely  enough  spread 
in  the  brain  to  affect  muscles  supplied  by 
or  through  the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 
It  is  of  value  in  prognosis.  It  shows 
grave  lesion. 

Pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature. — 
This  is  the  most  important  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
subject.  It  is  really  impossible  to  give  a 
proper  account  of  the  condition  of  pulse, 
respiration,  and  temperature  without  cit- 
ing numerous  cases,  and  these  would 
show  extreme  differences,  differences  so 
great  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  make 
generalizations.  The  great  point  to  ob- 
serve is  that  the  condition  of  the  pulse, 
respiration,  and  temperature  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  time  elapsed  from 
the  seizure.  ^  that  so  far  as  the  pulse, 
respiration,  and  temperature  are  con- 
cerned, the  patient  may  be  in  opposite 
conditions  according  as  he  is  seen  early  or 
late.  And  since  the  lesions  differ  greatly 
in  gravity — in  size  and  suddenness — we 
can  say  nothing  definitely  as  to  time. 
"What  is  early  in  one  case  is  late  in  an- 
other. This  is  obvious  when  we  consider 
that  a  clot  may  destroy  life  in  an  hour, 
or  may  not  kill  for  days,  or  tliat  the  pa- 
tient may  recover  from  it.  Moreover, 
alterations  of  pulse,  respiration,  and  tem- 
perature, depression  of  them  at  all  events, 
are  not  peculiar  to  Cerebral  Hemorrhage; 
tliev  are  found  in  cases  of  meningeal  hem- 
orrhage, alcoholic  poisoning,  and  even  in 
some  cases  of  tumor  of  the  brain.  We 
are  obliged  then  to  speak  most  generally. 
For  convenience  we  make  two  stages  of 
the  apoplectic  condition :  one  we  call  col- 
lapse and  the  other  reaction.    There  is  no 


First  stage : — Soon  after  the  eflfusion, 
even  of  a  large  clot,  the  pulse,  respiration, 
and  temperature  may  be  absolutely  nor- 
mal, the  patient  seeming  as  if  gently 
asleep.  But  we  shall  speak  of  cases  in 
which  they  are  abnormal ;  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  depression.  The  face  is  pale, 
the  pulse  is  slow  and  labored,  the  respira- 
tion is  shallow,  and  the  temperature  is 
lowered.  The  pulse  may  be  60  or  under, 
the  temperature  may  be  in  the  axilla  96 
or  lower. 

In  the  second  8tage,the  sta^  of  reaction, 
the  pulse  quickens,  respiration  quickens, 
and  the  temperature  usually  rises,  for 
instance,  to  101,  or  103.  Shortly  before 
death,  it  may  rise  to  107  or  more.  These 
points  concern  us  most  in  prognosis :  the 
quicker  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  less  likely  is 
the  patient  to  recover.  We  frequently 
observe  also  that  the  pulse  becomes  irreg- 
ular or  intermittent.  The  respiratory  ac- 
tion undersroes  great  variation  in  fre- 
quencjr.  Thus  the  patient  for  a  while  lies 
breathing  quickly,  but  pretty  evenly  in 
rate,  and  then  for  a  short  time  there  is  a 
series  of  more  rapid  respirations,  with 
loud  stertor,  after  which  comes  a  period 
of  comparative  calm. 

Again,  not  only  is  the  rate  of  respira- 
tion to  be  considered,  but  the  character 
of  the  respiratory  movements  are  to  be 
noted.  As  they  quicken  in  rate,  so  do 
they  become  more  extensive  in  range, 
though  each  respiration  is  still  short. 
Thus,  in  the  first  stage  there  may  be  only 
quiet  action  of  the  diaphragm,  but  at 
length  the  sides  of  the  chest  evert  strongly 
in  inspiration,  the  abdominal  movement 
being  less  obvious,  and  at  length  the  up- 
per thorax  takes  part  in  the  process.  In 
severe  cases  the  epigastrium  sinks  in  dur- 
ing inspiration.  This  is  probably  partly 
owing  to  elevation  of  the  attachments  of 
the  diaphragm  from  increased  action  of 
the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  x>artly  to 
pushing  down  of  the  diaphragm  by  the 
increasing  bulk  of  the  luo^  from  conges- 
tion or  oedema. 


DiAONOSIS. 

An  account  has  been  given  of  the  gen- 
eral bodily  state  of  the  patient  who  is 
especially  liable  to  Cerebral  Hemorrhage. 
We  have  described  the  symptoms  which 
we  know  that  hemorrhage  produces — both 
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of  Onset,  under  which  will  be  considered 
the  comparatively  simple  cases  of  patients 
who  have  bemiplegic  symptoms ;  and 
lastlr,  under  Special  Diag;nosis,  of  the 
condition  of  those  apoplectic  patients  in 
whom  we  can  discover  no  hemiplegia. 
The  separate  consideration  of  those  cases 
of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  in  which  there 
is,  and  of  those  in  which  there  is  not  hemi- 
plegia, is  justified  by  convenience ;  for 
^ctically  they  are  different  things. 
When  called  to  a  patient  who  is  bemi- 
plegic, whatever  other  difficulties  we 
have,  we  are  certain,  since  there  is  clearly 
a  local  lesion  of  some  kind,  that  there  is 
not  only  drunkenness,  urtemia,  poisoning, 
&c. ;  but  if  we  make  out  no  hemiplegia, 
we  may  be  in  doubt  whether  the  apoplexy 
be  owing  to  a  very  large  clot  in  the  brain, 
to  a  very  central  one  as  in  the  pons,  or  to 
some  one  of  the  more  general  conditions 
mentioned. 

Pkemonitobt  Symptoms.— The  gene- 
ral bodily  condition  already  described  (p. 
906  et  seq.)  furnishes  the  best  basis  for 
premonition,  and  in  no  nervous  affection 
in  people  of,  at  least,  middle  life,  however 
trivial  the  symptoms  may  be,  do  we  neg- 
lect to  examine  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
urine  ;  but  that  condition  leads  to,  or  is 
associated  with,  disease  of  many  parts  of 
the  body.  We  here  speak  of  slight  ner- 
vous symptoms  which  point  more  expressly 
to  the  future  occurrence  of  Cerebral  Hem- 
orrhage, and  which,  when  occurring  in  a 
patient  who  has  degenerated  arteries,  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  chronic  renal  disease,  show  it  to  be 
very  likely  that  this  unsound  state  in  bis 
particular  case  is  about  to  lead  to  decided 
hemiplegia,  or  fatal  apoplexy,  from  the 
rupture  of  vessels  in  the  nervous  centres. 
Some  of  these  patients,  however,  die  after 
having  had  sUght  warning  symptoms — 
some  evidently  due  to  hemorrlmge,  for  we 
may  have  seen  clots  in  retinae  and  have 
heard  of  epistaxis — in  other  modes,  as  by 
pericarditis,  unemia,  &c. 

Before  we  speak  of  special  premonitory 
symptoms,  we  must  remark  that  some  pa- 
tients who  die  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage 
have  had  none,  at  least  we  hear  of  none ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  the  case  when  ex- 
amination both  during  life  and  after  death 
reveals  signs  of  most  extreme  degenera- 
tion. 

The  degeneration  of  arteries  of  which 
we  have  spoken  (p.  907)  leads  to  two  pa- 


rhages  or  very  limited  softening.  It  may. 
however,  be  denied  that  there  is  any  local 
lesion  when  such  slight  symptoms  as  those 
I  have  to  mention  pass  away  altogether 
in  a  few  hours  or  days.  Besides  the  reply 
that  local  symptoms  of  necessity  imply 
local  lesion,  it  may  be  added  that  it  is 
quite  certain  that  even  decided  hemiple- 
gia, whether  from  clot  or  from  softening, 
will  pass  away  even  when,  as  subsequent 
post-mortem  examination  shows,  there 
remains  a  permanent,  although  a  small, 
void  in  the  motor  tract. 

One  general  remark  may^  be  made :  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  Cerebral  Hem- 
orrhage are  owing  to  affections  of  nervous 
centres,  and  not  of  nerve-trunks.  In 
cases  of  Apoplexy  from  rupture  of  aneu- 
risms of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries,  there 
may  have  been  palsy  of  a  nerve-trunk — 
third  especially — from  compression  of  that 
nerve-trunk  by  the  aneurism ;  but  rup- 
ture of  such  aneurisms,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, leads  to  meningeal,  not  to  cere- 
bral hemorrhage.  There  are,  however, 
some  seeming  exceptions  to  the  rule  laid 
down.  We  may  have  palsy  of  the  tongue 
from  hemorrhage  into  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  palsy  of'  parts  supplied  by  the 
facial  nerve  from  thrombosis  or  small  clot 
in  the  pons;'  but  these  are,  as  stated, 
only  seemingly  exceptional.  They  are 
not  owing  to  affections  of  nerve-trunks ; 
and  practically,  when  we  are  consulted 
for  palsy  of  any  cranial  nerve,  we  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it  as  a  warn- 
ing of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  we  think  of 
syphilis,  and,  if  the  nerve  palsied  be  one 
of  those  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  of 
locomotor  ataxy  also. 

So  far  negatively.  The  symptoms  which 
are  premonitory  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage 
are  innumerable.  We  may  divide  them 
into  two  classes,  local  and  general.  The 
local  ones  to  be  mentioned  are : 

Defect  of  Sights  occurs  now  and  then 
before  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  In  these 
cases  we  find  mostly  the  degenemtion  of 
the  retinee  which  o<:cur8  with  Bright 's 
disease,  and  usually  linear  clots  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  retinse  too;  indeed  it  is  an 
affection  of  a  nerve  centre,'  and  of  one 

1  Dr.  Mozon  has  recorded  (Path.  Soc. 
Transactions,  1869-70)  a  case  of  paralysis  of 
the  portio  dura  nerve  from  hemorrhage  into 
the  aqneduotns  Fallopii. 

'  I  do  not  know  that  deafiiess  is  of  value 
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supplied  by  the  same  arterial  system  of 
the  brain,  and  is  not  owing  to  afiection  of 
a  nerve-trunk.  The  existence  of  these 
changes  makes  us  take  a  very  gloomy  view 
of  tlie  case  of  a  patient  who  has  even  the 
slightest  nervous  symptoms.'  If  we  find 
either  optic  neuritis  or  any  kind  of  optic 
atrophy,  we  cannot  infer  liabiUty  to  Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage  unless  we  know  that 
the  atropliy  has  followed  the  neuro-reti- 
nitis  of  Bright 's  disease.  Indeed  optic 
neuritis  (there, being  no  albuminuria)  is 
rarely  associated  in  any  way  with  Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage.  It  rarely  precedes, 
and  it  very  rarely  follows  it.  As,  how- 
ever, optic  neuritis  is  frequently  associ- 
ated, especially  in  young  persons,  with 
tumor  of  the  brain,  there  is  to  be  consid- 
ered the  liability  to  hemorrhage  from 
tumor  J  but  this  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Limited  Facial  P(t%.^This  is  really  a 
part  of  an  attack  of  hemiplegia.  It  is  the 
kind  of  facial  palsy  which  occurs  in  hemi- 
plegia which  is  so  common  in  disease  of 
the  higher  motor  track.  (See  p.  913.)  We 
must  ob8er\e,  however,  that  a  facial  palsy 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  occurs  after  cer- 
tain epileptiform  seizures;  but  in  these 
cases  there  is  occasional  spasm  of  the 
paralyzed  part.  The  patient  is  usually 
youngj  and  we  have  often  a  histonr  of 
syphilis.  The  facial  palsy  which  is  a 
warning  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  comes 
on  suddenly  without  spasm,  or  is  found  on 
waking,  and  usually  passes  off  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  a  very  unfavorable  sign,  be- 
cause it  shows  central  disease. 

Speech. — There  may  be  loss  of  speech 
with  the  above-mentioned  kind  of  facial 
palsy,  but  more  often  there  is  defect  of 
speech  only ;  a  difficulty  of  articulation 
for  which  the  degree  of  palsy  of  the  face 
and  tongue  docs  not  account;  and  we  find 
that  the  patient  writes,  that  is  expresses 
himself  in  writing,  about  as  badly  as  he 
talks.  A^ain,  there  is  central  disease. 
Speech  defects  are  not  of  special  value  as 
warnings  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  unless 
they  come  on  suddenly.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  temporary  loss  of  speech 
occurs  from  embolism ;  at  all  events  it 
occurs  in  young  patients  who  have  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart.  Occasional  mis- 
takes in  words  occur  in  many  presumably 


healthy  people,  and  their  significance  as 
evidence  of  coming  cerebral  disease  of  any 
kind  is,  I  think,  overrated.  Suddenly  oc- 
curring difficulty  of  articulation  is  the 
condition  of  most  evil  import. 

Slight  weakness  or  numbness  of  one  arm 
and  leg  points  to  a  local  and  central  lesion, 
although  to  a  minute  one ;  but  many  peo- 
ple are  subject  for  years  to  a  slight  numb- 
ness aud  to  queer  feelings  on  one  side, 
who  seem  to  be  otherwise  in  good  health, 
or  the  symptom  obtrudes  itself  when  they 
are  slightly  out  of  health— dyspeptic,  for 
instance.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  young 
and  apparently  healthy  people.  A  slight 
weakness  of  one  side  is  only  of  value  as  a 
warning  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  when  it 
occurs  suddenly  without  spasm,  and  even 
then  we  do  not  attach  great  importance 
to  it  unless  the  patient  be  past  middle  age 
and  show  signs  of  degeneration. 

Successions  of  slight  local  symptoms  are  of 
more  value  than  any  single  symptoms. 
From  syphilis  also  there  are  successions 
of  nervous  symptoms:  they  are  such  as 
palsies  of  cranial  nerves,  optic  neuritis, 
partial  convulsion.  But  preceding  fatal 
Cerebral  Hemorrhages  we  may  find  epis- 
taxis ;  defect  of  sight  from  degeneration 
of,  often  with  clots  in,  the  retinae ;  sudden 
numbness  or  weakness  on  one  side  (with- 
out spasm);  occasional  difficulty  of  articu- 
lation, and  drawing  of  the  face.  These 
are  due  to  affections  of  nerve-centres ;  or 
the  patient  may  have  many  epileptiform 
paroxysms  of  very  different  kinds,  some- 
times slight  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
sometimes  severe  with  tongue -biting, 
sometimes  local,  sometimes  gener^ 
Here  we  suspect  small  meningeal  hem- 
orrhages. 

General  Premonitory  Symptoms.  —  A 
page  might  be  filled  by  the  enumeration 
of  symptoms  of  this  class  which  authors 
give  as  warnings  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage. 
They  are  such  as  drowsiness,  loss  of  mem- 
oir, especially  for  recent  events,  irrita- 
bility of  temper.  Such  symptoms  point 
only  to  general  deterioration  of  brain,  to 
slow  wasting,  for  instance — and  do  not 
point  especially  to  a  liability  to  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  More  valuable  symptoms 
of  this  class  are  giddiness,  pain  in  the 
head,   and  vomiting.     But  these   again 
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Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  Doubtless  they 
are  owin^  to  small  clots  or  to  limited 
thrombosis.  If  there  be  albuminuria, 
they  are  often  ascribed  to  uraemia.  Pa- 
tients wilh  chronic  Bright's  disease  are 
prone  to  attacks  of  headache  and  vomit- 
ing, especially  on  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. Even  if  these  symptoms  are  de- 
pendent on  ursemia,  they  may  still  be 
considered  as  warnings  —  indirect,  it  is 
true  —  of  the  possible  future  advent  of 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  when  they  occur 
in  a  person  past  middle  age  who  has  tough 
arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  no  notable  dropsy  with 
his  albuminuria. 

The  Mode  of  Onset  of  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.— This  is  often  the  only 
diagnostic  evidence  of  value,  and  in  many 
cases  when  it  is  not  forthcoming  we  can- 
not make  a  diagnosis  at  all — as  when  a 
patient  is  found  by  the  police  in  the  streets 
*'  drunk  and  incapable." 

When  we  consider  that  the  clot  differs 
in  seat,  in  size,  and  rapidity  of  eflftision, 
we  cannot  a  priori  expect  any  great  uni- 
formity of  manner  of  onset ;  as  a  matter 
of  fkct  it  varies  greatly  indeed.  A  pa- 
tient may  not  be  unconscious  from  a  hem- 
orrhage large  enough  to  produce  perma- 
nent nemiple^a,  or  he  may,  minutes  or 
hours  afler  bemg  hemiplegic,  become  apo- 
plectic, or  he  may  become  apoplectic 
almost  without  prior  symptoms.  I  say 
almost,  because  however  quickly  Apo- 
plexy from  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  comes 
on,  there  are  nearly  always  some  prior 
symptoms.  As  Trousseau  says,  Apo- 
plexy, in  the  classical  sense  of  the  word — 
a  sudden  &lling — is  rare  in  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage.  There  is  nearly  always 
tontething  wrong  before  the  patient  lie- 
comes  unconscious,  and  often  the  interval 
is  considerable — minutes,  or  even  hours. 
Trousseau  excepts  cases  beginning  by  con- 
vulsion, and  also  cases  of  hemorrhage  into 
the  pons  Varolii;  but  even  in  cases  of 
hemorrhage  into  the  pons,  there  are,  I 
believe,  mostly  some  symptoms  before 
the  loss  of  consciousness.  Thus,  I  have 
notes  of  a  case  of  a  man  who  came  off  a 
scaffold  because  ho  was  giddy  before  ho 
became  insensible,  and  of  another  patient 
who,  when  taking  a  drink,  cried  out  that 
he  was  poisoned.  Dr.  Hare  relates  the 
case  of  a  patient  who  was  able  to  knock 
at  a  door  and  say  she  was  going  to  die 
before  she  became  insensible.  In  each  of 
these  cases  there  was  large  hemorrhage 
into  the  pons.  In  considering  special 
modes  of  onset  we  shall  give  further  illus- 
trations. The  first  statement  as  to  mode 
of  onset  is  that  Cerebral  Hemorrhage, 
even  when  large  enough  to  produce  Apo- 
plexy, does  not  as  a  rule  cause  Apoplexy 
instantly. 

To  consider  mode  of  onset  more  par- 
ticularly we   must   make  a  grouping  of 


cases.  The  following,  although  in  actual 
practice  we  see  all  degrees  of  interme- 
diateness,  is  convenient. 

Bapid  Beath. — This  practically  includes 
onset  and  termination.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
for  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  to  cause  rapid 
death  ;  within  half  an  hour,  for  instance. 
■From  theoretical  considerations  we  might 
suppose  that  when  the  clot  is  efiused  hear 
to  the  medulla  oblongata — in  the  pons — 
death  would  occur  very  rapidly ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  rarely  does.  Yet  cases 
of  sudden  death  are  frequently  put  down 
to  "Apoplexy,"  Cerebral  Hemorrhage 
being  meant.  Since  this  term  is  often 
made  to  include  meningeal  hemoirhage, 
the  statement  is  not  altogether  wrong,  for 
meningeal  hemorrhage  may  cause  death 
in  a  few  minutes — five,  for  instance,  and 
probably  in  less  time.  Yet,  since  menin- 
geal hemorrhage  may  lead  to  death  very 
slowly,  we  have  to  infer  that  it  is  rapidity 
of  efliusion  which  is  rapidly  fatal,  and  not 
the  position  of  the  hemorrhage.  If  the 
patient  dies  rapidly,  within  half  an  hour 
let  us  say,  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  most 
unlikely.  If  he  be  young  and  healthy- 
looking,  the  probabiutv  is  that  there  is 
meningeal  hemorrhage  from  rupture  of  an 
aneunsm  of  a  large  cerebral  vessel.  Usu- 
ally there  is  a  convulsion  in  these  cases, 
and  if  death  occurs  "in  a  fit,"  or  very 
quickly  after,  we  still  incline  in  a  young 
person  to  the  diagnosis  of  ruptured  aneu- 
rism ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  some 
cases  of  death  in  a  first  convulsion  we 
discover  nothing  abnormal  post-mortem. 
If  death  occurs  instantly  —  the  patient 
dying  in  a  minute — we  infer  failure  of  the 
heart,  rupture  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
into  the  pericardium,  or  rupture  of  the 
heart  itself.  Death  by  intracranial  hem- 
orrhage is  never  so  exceedingly  rapid  as 
it  often  is  from  these  causes. 

Conmdsion. — This  mode  of  onset  has 
been  considered  in  the  article  Convulsion, 
(p.  737).  What  further  is  to  be  said  will 
find  its  place  best  when  the  cases  of  pa- 
tients who  are  ajwplectic  without  discov- 
erable paralysis  are  spoken  of.  However, 
convulsion  from  clot  is  frequently  followed 
by  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia ;  such  cases 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
"  Hemiplegia  with  loss  of  consciousness. " 

Hemipl^a  without  loss  of  ConscimisTiess. 
— If  we  are  called  to  a  patient  of,  or  past, 
middle  age  who  is  hemiplegic  without  loss 
of  consciousness,  we  have  to  consider  two 
possible  kinds  of  lesions :  softening  from 
thrombosis ;'  clot  from  rupture  of  a  ves- 
sel. In  the  great  majority  of  cases  hemi- 
plegia without  loss  of  consciousness  is  the 
result  of  local  softening.  I  believe  we 
can  say  very  little  more  than  this,  for  a 

•  For  further  points  in  diagnosis,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  diagnosis  of  softening  from  em- 
bolism, see  art.  Softening. 
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clot  occasionally  causes  permanent  hemi- 
plegia without  producing  loss  of  con- 
sciousness at  its  irruption.  However,  a 
very  deliberate  mode  ot  onset  strongly 
favors  the  diagnosis  of  softening.  If,  for 
instance,  a  patient,  when  he  gets  up  in 
the  morning,  finds  his  arm  weak,  next  his 
leg  numb,  and  half  an  hour  later  is  para- 
lyzed on  one  side,  little  or  much,  we  diag- 
nose softening.  What  has  been  said 
before  as  to  constitutional  state — or  as  to 
premonitory  symptoms— helps  us  but  lit- 
tle in  this  difficulty,  for  degeneration  of 
arteries  leads  either  to  softening  or  to 
clot,  and  any  local  premonitory  symptoms 
the  patient  may  have  had  may  liave  been 
the  result  either  of  thrombosis  or  of  rup- 
ture of  small  arteries.  Still,  the  exist- 
ence of  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  much 
in  &vor  of  clot ;  and  if  we  see  clots  in 
the  retinte  and  hear  that  the  patient  has 
epistaxis,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring 
from  these  visible  hemorrhages  that  the 
encephalic  lesion  is  also  hemorrhagic. 

Wnen  the  hemiplegia  is  on  the  right 
side,  and  now  and  tlien,  but  very  rarely, 
when  on  the  left,  there  is  loss  or  defect  of 
speech.  This  fiimishes  no  further  diag- 
nostic evidence.  I  think,  however,  that 
frequent  mistakes  in  words  during  recov- 
ery in  young'  people  favors  the  diagnosis 
of  plug^ng  of  vessels. 

Hentipkffia  toUh  loss  of  Conscicmsnesa. — 
Hemiplegia  with  deep  loss  of  conscious- 
ness (Apoplexy)  is  nearly  always  owing 
to  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  These  cases 
are  therefore  more  important  than  any 
other,  and  we  must  consider  the  mode  of 
onset  in  some  detail.  The  attack  may 
begin  either  by  special  nervous  symp- 
toms, such  as  one-sided  numbness,  loss  of 
speech,  defect  of  speech,  or  by  such  symp- 
toms as  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting,  and 
confusion  of  mind,  and,  of  course,  it  may 
hegin  by  both  sorts  of  symptoms  at  once. 
It  may  begin  by  convulsion.  We  here 
consider  the  special  symptoms  only ;  the 
general  symptoms  are  of  additional  diag- 
nostic value,  hut  we  could  only  repeat 
what  has  been  said  (p.  024)  when  speak- 
ing of  them  as  premonitory  symptoms. 

When  a  patient  has  suddenly  decided, 
although  very  slight,  local  palsy  (for  in- 
stance a  little  thickness  of  speech,  a  tri- 
fling drawing  of  the  face,  or  loss  of  use  of 
one  arm,  one-sided  weakness,  or  even 
numbness),  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  has 

'  Plugging  of  cerebral  arteries  in  older 
neonle  is  not  the  saniA  thine  as  nlneirine  of 


some  kind  of  local  lesion  of  his  nervous 
system.  We  should  believe  hemorrhage 
was  that  lesion  if  any  one  of  these  symp- 
toms were  followed  quickly  by  deep  loss 
of  consciousness,  or  if  after  some  delibera- 
tion, or  even  if  after  partial  recovery,  a 
convulsion  occurred.  K  the  patient  be 
above  middle  age,  if  he  have  tough  arte- 
ries, if  there  be  albuminuria,  we  are 
almost  certain  that  hemorrhage  has  oc- 
curred ;  and  if,  after  such  a  mode  of  onset, 
hemiplegia  is  found  with  deep  coma,  we 
are  practically  quite  certain.  If  the  mode 
of  onset  has  tieen  by  convulsion,  we  still 
think  it  most  likely  that  there  is  hemor- 
rhage, if  there  be  decided,  and  especially 
if  there  be  complete  hemiple^a — complete 
in  range,  that  is.    (See  list  p.  911.') 

We  now  consider  the  case  of  a  hemi- 
plegic  patient  when  he  is  fully  apoplectic. 
As  Defore  said,  the  degree  of  the  coma  in 
cases  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  varies  ;  the 
deeper  it  is,  the  more  is  the  diagnosis  of 
hemorrhage  warranted  :  but  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, accompanied  by  stertor,  slow 
pulse,  lower  temperature,  is  not  diagnos- 
tic of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  If  we  have 
no  history  of  the  mode  o^  onset,  or  only 
that  the  patient  was  taken  with  a  fit  of 
convulsions,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  in- 
quire for  hemiplegic  symptoms.  While 
hemiplegia  is  certain  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  local  lesion,  and  with  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  existence  of  clot,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  its  absence  nega- 
tives clot.  (Seep.  911.)  Hence  we  have 
often  difficulty  in  saying  whether  there  is 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  poisoning,  or 
urtemia.  We  usually  discover  some  kind 
of  one-sided  symptoms  if  we  do  not  find 
definite  hemiplegia ;  we  find  some  differ- 
ence in  the  two  sides  when  we  raise  the 
arms  and  let  them  fall,  and  when  we 
pinch  the  legs.  There  may  be  spasm,  or 
there  occur  occasional  waves  of  tremor 
down  one  side ;  or  we  may  find  both  eyes 
or  the  head  turned  strongly  to  one  side. 
These  symptoms  point  decisively  to  a 
one-sided  lesion  at  all  events  ;  and  when 
there  is  no  history  of  injury,  no  evidence 
of  embolism,'  they  mostly,  in  persons 
past  middle  age,  signify  clot.  Yet  there 
may  be  meningeal  hemorrhage,  and  if  the 
limos  of  one  side  be  continuously  rigid, 
with  or  without  occasional  higher  waves 
of  rigidity,  the  probability  is  that  there 
is  meningeal  hemorrhage,  although  per- 
haps cerebral  as  well.  However,  and 
this  really  is  the  important  matter,  very 
deep  coma  occurring  suddenly  or  quickly 
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Apoplexy  withmd  Local  Paralysis.  — 
TTben  there  are  no  local  symptoma  in  the 
apoplectic  condition,  no  hemiplegia  for 
instance,  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  a 
diagnosis.  We  shall  here  discuss  only 
the  difficulties  we  most  frequently  en- 
counter. We  shall  suppose  that  we  are 
called  to  a  case  of  coma,  and  try  to  show 
by  what  means  we  may  arrive  at  the 
diagnosis  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  We 
often  cannot ;  but  even  then  we  may  be 
able,  at  all  events,  to  decide  whether 
there  is  a  fatal  lesion,  or  the  compara- 
tively minor  condition,  drunkenness,  and 
to  exclude  violence  and  poisoning.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  patient  is  suffering  from 
heal  lesion  so  large  and  sudden,  or  placed 
so  centrally  (as  in  the  pons),  as  to  pro- 
duce coma  with  universal  powerlessness, 
or  whether  he  is  suffering  from  some  con- 
dition such  as  ursemia,  poisoning  by 
opium,  drunkenness,  &c.,  which,  as  it 
were,  imitate  the  effects  of  the  grave 
local  lesions  mentioned. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
may  have  combinations  of  states.  I  have 
known  an  "  epileptic"  fracture  his  skull 
by  a  fall  in  a  nt,  and  die  from  hemorrhage 
the  result  of  rupture  of  the  middle  men- 
ingeal artery.  A  drunken  man  may  have 
been  struck  on  the  head.  A  drunken 
man  &lls  like  a  log,  and  a  seemingly 
slight  blow  on  the  curbstone,  for  instance, 
will  lead  to  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this 
kind  m  drunken  people.  Prescott  Hewett 
says  that  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
arachnoid  cavity  is  much  commoner  than 
is  usually  supposed ;  that  the  injury 
causing  such  extravasation  is  often  a 
trifling  one ;  that  it  may  occur  without 
any  apparent  lesion  of  the  brain  or  mem- 
branes. Mr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  has 
known  a  patient  who  died  of  garroting  to 
be  treated  for  alcoholic  poisoning ;  the 
patient  was  drunk  when  attacked.  If  the 
patient  be  often  drunk,  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness may  not  improbably  coincide  with, 
and  perhaps  be  the  direct  cause  of,  rup- 
ture of  cerebral  arteries. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  nearly  so  great 
practically  as  it  is  logically ;  for  when  we 
know  the  constitutional  history  of  an  apo- 
plectic patient  (see  p.  906),  and  if  we  are 
told,  as  we  mostly  are,  the  mode  of  onset 
(see  p.  925),  we  are  very  rarely  in  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  Apoplexy.  We  may 
know  that  the  patient  has  had  an  attack 
of  hemiplegia  or  some  other  paralytic 
symptom  (see  p.  92.3)  before ;  and  this 
will  favor  very  strongly  the  diagnosis  of 
\iemorrhage.  Then  cases  of  Apoplexy 
without  hemiplegia  or  without  some 
hemiplegic  sj'mptom  are  comparatively 
rare. 


In  most  cases  the  patient  becomes  ill, 
at  home  among  his  friends,  or  at  his 
work,  or  he  is  found  comatose  in  bed,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the 
circumstances  negative  drunkenness,  poi- 
soning, violence,  and  the  like,  when  the 
symptoms  do  not.  Indeed,  in  most  cases 
the  diagnosis  is  really  easy ;  or,  to  speak 
strictly,  the  prediction  is  usually  venfied. 
Suppose,  however,  there  is  no  history. 
Suppose  the  patient,  as  is  pretty  often 
the  case  in  hospital  practice,  is  found  in 
the  streets  universally  powerless  and 
deeply  comatose,  we  very  often  cannot 
tell  from  what  he  is  suffering.  Or  let  us 
suppose  we  are  called  to  a  guest  at  an 
inn,  who  is  found  comatose  in  bed  or  in 
the  water-closet — the  discovery  of  an 
empty  laudanum  bottle  may  be  the  only 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  such 
cases  we  can  only  say  there  is  apoplexy : 
we  cannot  declare  the  cause  of  it,  and 
simply  because  there  is  not  evidence.  I 
would  most  earnestly  beg  young  practi- 
tioners not  to  trust  blindly  to  the  fact 
that  the  patient  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
a  scaffold  in  the  diagnosis  of  injury,  nor 
to  the  smell  of  drink,  nor  to  an  "  uproari- 
ous condition,"  for  the  diagnosis  of  in- 
toxication ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  con- 
clude, from  bitten  tongue,  that  the  pa- 
tient has  "only  had  an  epileptic  fit."  It 
is  true  enough  that  if  he  be  led  entirely 
by  these  circumstances,  he  will  mostly  be 
nght,  but  he  must  run  no  risk  of  being 
wrong.  Most  painful  mistakes  are  occa- 
sionally made  because  a  practitioner  con- 
cludes from  insufficient  evidence. 

Having  first  examined  the  apoplectic 
patient  for  hemiplegia  (the  existence  of 
which  we  are  now  supposing  that  we  can- 
not determine),  we  next  inquire  for  con- 
vulsions. If  we  obtain  no  history  of  a 
convulsion,  we  search  for  evidence  of 
tongue-biting.  However,  we  cannot  often 
get  a  look  at  the  tongue,  but  we  may  judge 
by  the  presence  of  blood  on  the  gums  or 
by  bloody  foam.  If  the  foam  be  very 
frothy  in  large  bubbles,  it  no  doubt  comes 
from  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  no  evi- 
dence of  tongue-biting.  The  tongue  may 
have  been  bitten  but  not  lacerated.  And 
when  we  do  find  evidence  of  convulsion, 
we  must  remember  that  to  use  the  words 
of  Gull,'  "  general  convulsion  with  insen- 
sibility is  in  itself  of  little  value  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  ony  brain  disease. "  (The  italics 
are  mine.)  If  we  feel  sure  that  there  has 
been  a  convulsion  either  before  or  after 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  we  can  only 
exclude  drunkenness  and  poisoning.  If 
there  be  no  convulsion,  we  have  still  these 
two  causes  to  consider.  We  next  ex- 
amine the  urine  for  albumen.  We  speak 
first  of  the  comatose  patient  who  is  not 

'  Abscess  of  Brain,  Guy's  IIosp.  Reports, 
vol.  iii.  3d  Series. 
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hemiplegic  and  who  has  had  no  convul- 
sion, so  far  as  we  can  tell,  and  whose 
urine  is  not  albuminous.  The  first  ques- 
tion is — 

Drunkenness.' — The  smell  of  drink  must 
only  lead  us  to  a  very  careful  examination 
for  evidence  of  drunkenness,  as  patients 
who  suffer  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  may 
have  been  drinking,  or  may  have  taken 
spirits  for  premonitory  symptoms.  Oddly 
enough,  patients  soundly  drunk,  their  real 
condition  not  being  recognized,  are  now 
and  then  treated  by  doses  of  brandy-and- 
water.  This  shows  in  another  way  the 
difficulties  of  diagnosis.  A  drunken  man 
may  be  in  one  of  two  conditions.  (1)  He 
may  be  insensible  without  excitement;  he 
may,  inde^,  be  as  deeply  comatose  as  if 
he  had  extensive  and  tatal  Cerebral  He- 
morrhage. This  is  so  when  the  patient 
has  been  "sucking  the  monkey," t.  e.  suck- 
ing raw  spirits  out  of  a  cask  by  aid  of  a 
gas  piping,  or  when  he  has  drunk  off  a 
torge  quantity  of  spirits  for  a  wager  or  out 
of  bravado.  In  these  cases,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  alone  we  cannot  make 
a  diagnosis,  although,  fortunately,  it  is 
usually  made  for  us  Dy  the  history.  If  we 
hear  that  the  insensibility  came  on  very 
slowly  while  the  patient  was  drinking, 
especially  if  it  were  preceded  by  excite- 
ment of  talk  or  manner,  we  should  sup- 
Ce  we  had  to  do  with  drunkenness.  If, 
rever,  the  insensibility  began  suddenly, 
or  if  there  were  a  sudden  increase  of  stu- 
pidity, or  if  the  patient  all  at  once  stag- 
gered and  fell  insensible,  cerebral  or 
meningeal  hemorrhage  is  almost  as  likely. 
Let  us  now  suppose  there  is  no  history  of 
the  mode  of  onset,  the  patient  being  found 
in  the  streets  by  the  police.  We  try  to 
rouse  him,  and  we  may  get  him  to  give 
his  name  or  his  address.  This  is,  per- 
haps, some  evidence  that  the  case  is  not 
one  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  but  it  had 
better  be  disregarded,  as  patients  coma- 
tose from  fatal  cerebral  lesions  of  several 
kinds  can  be  roused  so  far.  That  he  re- 
sists our  endeavors  to  examine  him,  or 


'  Here  I  would  refer  to  papers  on  Alcohol 
Poisoning  by  my  colleagne,  Dr.  Bathnrst 
Woodman,  in  the  Medical  Mirror,  July,  1865, 
and  February,  1866.  Dr.  Woodman  has  had 
an  unusually  large  experience  of  cases  of 
apoplexy  from  numerous  causes,  and  to  him 
I  have  to  acknowledge  myself  greatly  in- 
debted for  facts  serving  in  the  diagnosis  of 
causes  of  coma.  I  have  recorded  (Lond. 
Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  1.  p.  35,  from  notes  by  Dr. 
Woodman)  a  case  of  death  by  hemorrhage  in 
the  pons,  in  which,  when  the  patient  was  first 
seen,  the  symptoms  were  like  those  in  some 
cases  of  deep  drunkenness.  He  could  move 
all  his  limbs,  put  out  his  tongue  when  asked, 
and,  although  insensible,  was  roused  by 
shouting  to  answer,  "What's  that  to  you?" 
when  asked  his  name.  He  had  been  found 
in  the  street  by  a  policeman. 


swears  when  roused,  is  of  no  value  at  all 
as  excluding  fatal  lesion  of  the  brain. 
The  patient  may  vomit  (as  he  may  in 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage),  and  the  vomit 
may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  he 
does  not  we  are  justified,  in  doubtful  cases, 
in  using  the  stomach-pump.  Then,  the 
drunken  patient  oftener  passes  his  urine 
and  feces  than  do  other  apoplectic  patients. 
Again,  we  may  find  alcohol  in  the  urine. 
The  mere  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  urine 
is  not  to  be  relied  on  to  show  tliat  the 
apoplectic  patient  is  suffering  from  a 
poisonous  dose  of  alcohol  only.  As  before 
said,  a  drunken  man  may  owe  his  coma, 
in  piart  at  least,  to  hemorrhage  into  the 
arachnoid  cavity.  However,  Dr.  Anstie 
tells  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
cognize the  presence  o{  a  poisonous  dose  of 
alcohol  in  tne  system  if  one  drop  of  the 
urine  itself,  added  to  15  minims  of  the 
chromic  acid  solution,'  turned  the  latter 
immediately  to  a  bright  emerald  green. 

(2)  The  other  condition  is  one  of  excite^ 
ment,  of  which  there  are  all  degrees ;  as 
we  have  seen,  the  patient,  who  when  left 
to  himself  is  insensible,  may  be  roused  to 
resist  and  to  swear,  but  the  main  features 
of  a  case  to  which  we  are  called  may  be 
one  of  "  uproariousness. "  If  the  patient 
be  violent,  and  struggle,  he  is  probably 
drunk.  A  cautious  man  will  still  continne 
his  examination  for  other  causes,  because 
it  is  certain  that  after  severe  and  fatal' 
injuries  to  the  head  the  patient  may 
struggle  and  swear,  and  even,  as  I  saw  in 
one  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases,  make  re- 
plies as  definite  as  "What's  tliat  to  you 
about  my  tongue  V"  when  asked  to  put 
his  tonmie  out.  I  have  recorded  a  case 
supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Stephen  Mackenzie,' 
in  which  violence  and  swearing  were  the 
striking  symptoms  in  a  case  of  death  iirom 
meningeal  hemorrhage.  As  in  this  case, 
we  have  often  a  history  of  a  mode  of  onset 
under  circumstances  which  exclude  the 
diagnosis  of  d  runkenness.  But  to  make  a 
diagnosis  from  the  condition  of  the  ratient 
only  is  quite  a  different  thing.  We  can 
only  make  a  diagnosis  by  exclusion,  and 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  exclade 
injury  to  the  head.    The  yoimg  practi- 

'  The  chromic  acid  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
three  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  Of  course  Dr.  Anstie  does  not 
represent  this  test  as  a  certain  one  for  alcoliol, 
but  there  is  not  likely,  he  tells  me — and  liis 
experience  on  this  point  is  very  great  indeed 
— to  be  any  practical  objection  to  the  concla- 
gion  when  the  reaction  is  so  sudden  and  de- 
cided on  the  addition  of  but  a  drop  of  urine 
to  the  test  solution. 

»  See  Callender,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosji. 
Rep.,  vol.  iii.  p.  415,  and  e8x>ecially  Case  5  of 
his  series  of  cases. 

>  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  April  1, 1870. 
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tioner  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  a 
patient  is  "only  drunk,"  even  if  lie  be 
onl^  confused,  or  if  he  swears  or  is  violent, 
or  if  he  lies  on  his  back  insensible,  growl- 
ing or  swearing  if  disturbed.  If  he  does, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  he  will  have  now 
and  then  bitterly  to  regret  trusting  to  such 
circumstances.  To  Imve  said  that  a  pa- 
tient was  "  only  drunk"  when  a  post- 
mortem examination  shows  a  &tal  lesion 
of  the  brain  is  very  painful  to  all  con- 
cerned. Besides,  deep  intoxication  is 
itself  a  serious  matter. 

Injrtry. — We  need  not  speak  of  cases 
where  there  is  a  clear  history  of  very 
severe  injury,  because  then  the  diagnosis 
is  made  for  us.  However,  when  the 
diagnosis  has  blindly  rested  on  the  fact 
that  the  patient  has  been  in  the  way  of 
injurj-,  it  is  sometimes  wrong.  Prescott 
Hewett  says  (op.  cit.),  '"fliere  is  no 
doubt  that  many  a  case  reported  as  one 
of  traumatic  efl\ision  of  blood  in  the  brain 
was  simply  a  case  of  apoplexy."'  In  all 
cases  of  coma  we  search  for  bruises  on  the 
head  aud  face.  We  examine  the  ears  for 
discharge  of  blood,  watery  fluid,  or  even 
brain  matter ;  the  face  for  evidence  of 
palsy  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio 
dura  nerve — two  things  the  frequent  re- 
sult of  fracture  of  the  base.  We  must  be 
especially  careful  to  note  the  condition  of 
the  conjunctives  and  eyelids,  as  effusion  of 
blood  here  coming  on  after  the  injun^,  or 
after  the  patient  was  comatose,  is  evidence 
of  fracture  of  the  orbital  plates.  (By  it- 
self this  is  not,  my  colleague  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son teaches,  a  serious  symptom.)  The 
absence  of  external  signs  of  injury  unfor- 
tunately does  not  negative  serious  and 
fatal  injury  to  the  brain.  As  before  said, 
a  slight  fall  may  cause  hemorrhage  into 
the  arachnoid  ''cavity:"  the  heavy  fall 
of  a  drunken  man,  or  a  tall  in  an  epileptic 
fit.  Even  in  cases  of  bruising  and  lacera- 
tion of  the  cerebellum,  the  accident  is  not, 
Prescott  Hewett  says,  always  severe.  In 
several  cases  the  cerebellum  was  thus  in- 
jured by  the  patient  fiilUng  in  the  street 
when  drunk.' 

Even  if  we  hear  only  that  the  patient 
has  been  in  the  way  of  injury  some  time 
before  the  symptoms  set  in,  we  must  still 
consider  the  possibility  of  injury,  as  symp- 
toms due  to  traumatic  effhsion  of  blood  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  especially  if  it  be 
betwixt  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  may 
come  on,  or  at  least  develop  largely,  es- 
pecially by  a  convulsion,  sometimes  hours 
or  days  after  an  annarentlv  trifline  in- 


certain,  for  there  may  be  laceration  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Opium  Pmaoning. — In  both  poisoning 
by  opium  and  large  hemorrhage,  especially 
into  the  pons  Varolii,  there  may  be  minute 
contraction  of  the  pupils,  universal  power- 
lessness,  and  deep  coma.  "Contraction 
of  the  pupils  Is  the  most  constant  of  all 
the  effects  of  opium."'  Hence  there  are 
on  record  cases  of  hemorrhage  into  this 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  mistaken  for 
and  treated  as  cases  of  opium  poisoning. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  not  always  minute 
contraction  of  the  pupils  in  efliision  into 
the  pons,  nor  are  they  always  contracted 
in  opium  poisoning.  And  in  either  con- 
dition, contracted  pupils  may  dilate  short  ly 
before  death' — "  full  active  dilatation, 
which  is  uniformly  observable  when  death 
(from  opium)  is  imminent.'"* 

When  we  leam  that  the  symptoms  set 
in  when  the  patient  was  with  his  friends, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  may  have 
taken  the  poison  half  an  hour  or  even  an 
hour  before.  We  may  detect  the  odor  of 
opium  in  his  breath.  If  there  be  a  con- 
vulsion at  the  outset  or  soon  after — cases 
of  cliildren  are  not  here  spoken  of— we 
may  almost  certainly  decide  that  there  is 
not  poisoning.  My  friend  Dr.  William 
Proctor,  of  York,  however,  has  supplied 
me  with  notes  of  a  case  of  rapid  death  of 
a  woman  in  convulsion,  after  taking  six 
grains  of  morphia.  Casspar*  says,  "There 
are  fits  of  spasms  extending  even  to 
general  convulsions. "  Scoresby  Jackson* 
says  that  occasionally  convulsions  precede 
death.  But  these  accounts  of  the  symp- 
toms refer  to  cases  of  children  as  well  as 
of  adults.  I  think  we  may  say  that  in  an 
adult,  a  convulsion — a  severe  convulsion 
at  least,  and  certainly  if  it  markedly 
affects  but  one  side  of  the  body — especially 
at  the  beginning,  or  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack,  nearly  always  nega- 
tives opium  poisoning.'    If  we  hear  that 

*  John  Harley,  The  Old  Vegetable  Narcot- 
ics, p.  137. 

*  See  Anstie,  Stimnlants  and  Narcotics. 

*  John  Harley,  op.  cit.  p.  138. 

*  Forensic  Medicine,  Syd.  Soc.  Translation, 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

»  Materia  Medica,  p.  330. 

*  It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  Tardieu 
describes  one  rare  form  of  opium-poisoning 
which  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  case  of  large  and  rapid  in- 
tracranial hemorrhage.  ' '  Dans  la  forme 
fondroyante  I'ingestion  dn  poison  est  presque 
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the  onset  of  the  symptoms  was  very 
gradual — there  being  no  albuminuria — we 
think  that  the  patient  was  poisoned. 
Coma  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pons 
Varolii  will,  it  is  true  (see  p.  925),  come 
on  deliberately,  but  not  so  deliberately  as 
opium  poisoning.  In  hemorrhage  the 
symptoms  usually  develop  in  a  few  min- 
utes, or  there  is  a  sudden  development  of 
coma  after  slight  symptoms.  Soon  after 
the  poison  has  been  taken  the  patient  may 
be  roused  to  give  his  name,  but  later  he  is 
in  a  state  of  as  profound  insensibility  as 
clot  ever  produces.  Moreover,  the  test  is 
of  little,  if  any,  diagnostic  value  in  cases 
of  coma  of  any  kind.  If,  however,  we 
have  no  history,  suppose  the  patient  is 
found  comatose  in  bed  (we  are  supposing 
there  are  no  local  symptoms — such  as  palsy 
of  the  sixth  nerve,  turning  of  the  two 
eyes  or  of  the  head  to  one  side — that  there 
is  no  convulsion),  we  cannot  make  a  diag- 
nosis. If  the  patient  be  a  young  adult, 
poisoning  is  probable ;  if  past  forty,  apo- 
plexy is  more  likely;  and  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  pulse,  in  the  respiration,  or  in  the 
condition  of  the  skin,  which  is  of  certain 
diagnostic  value.  An  extreme  slowness 
of  the  pulse,  thirty  or  forty  in  a  minute 
for  a  lone  time — say  an  hour  or  more — is 
said  to  ravor  the  diagnosis  of  poisoning. 
But  the  pulse  is  sometimes  rapid  m 
opium-poisoning. 

If  the  patient  were  dead  when  we  were 
consulted,  we  should  think  he  had  not 
died  of  opium-poisoning  if  death  occurred 
in  less  than  six  hours.'  Poisoning  by 
opium  proves  fatal  in  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  (Taylor).  Effusions  of  blood  into 
the  pons,  extensive  enough  to  cause  deep 
coma,  will  kill  at  varying  times,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  is  rare,  to 
twelve  hours  or  more.  However,  we 
often  have  exceptional  cases.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Proctor,  of  York,  has  recorded  a 
case  in  which  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
killed  a  woman  fifty  years  of  age  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

Wfe  have  next  to  exclude  epilepsy  (see 
arts.  Epilepsy  and  Convulsion). 

UrcKmia. — We  now  suppose  that  we  find 
albumen  in  the  urine.  AVe  have  many 
times  insisted  on  the  fact  that  patients 
who  are  prone  to  Cerebral  Hemorrhage 
have  frequently  chronic   renal   disease. 


then,  if  the  patient  be  past  middle  age, 
we  are  practically  certain  that  there  is 
clot  But  we  are  now  supposing  there  is 
no  discoverable  paralysis.  There  are  two 
chief  ways  in  which  ursemic  coma  comes 
on,  without  convulsion  and  then  usually 
slowly,  or  rapidly  and  with  convulsion. 

If  the  patient,  known  to  be  the  subject 
of  chronic  Bright 's  disease,  gradually  be- 
comes languid,  and  stupid,  and  as  it  were 
sleeps  into  coma,  we  may  fairly  diagnose 
urseraia.  If  the  coma  comes  on  suddenly, 
the  diagnosis  of  clot  is  more  likely ;  and 
if  the  coma  be  very  deep,  and  the  patient 
never  moves  nor  can  be  roused  to  move 
any  of  his  limbs,  the  clot  is  probably  in 
the  pons,  especially  if  the  pupils  be  mi- 
nutely contracted.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  history,  we  cannot  tell  when  the  coma 
is  deep.  I  have  known  a  patient  found 
comatose  in  the  street,  from  whose  symp- 
toms it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  a  diagnosis  betwixt  clot  in  the  pons 
(this  was  found  post  mortem),  uraemia,  and 
poisoning  by  opium. 

Further,  ureemia  may  begin  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  seeming  good  health,  by 
convulsion  ;  but  so  may  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage (hemisphere  or  pons);  and,  to  make 
the  matter  more  difficult,  these  are  the 
cases  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  in  which 
we  often  cannot  make  out  any  nemiplegia. 
If  the  convulsion  were  strictly  limited  to 
one  side — most  convulsions  affect  one  side 
a  little  sooner  and  a  little  more  than  the 
other— I  should  for  my  part  feel  certain 
that  there  was  not  urtemia  only,  although 
of  course  we  could  not  under  these  cir- 
cumstances say  there  was  Cerebral  Hem- 
orrhage.   (See  art.  Convulsion,  p.  759.) 

iSeroug  Apoplexy. — This  term  is  rarely 
used  nowadays.  Most  cases  so  called 
were  doubtless  cases  of  urajmia.  Yet  we 
occasionally  hear  of  cases  of  death  by 
Apoplexy  ascribed  to  "effusion  of  serum 
on  the  brain."  If  there  be  Bright's  dis- 
ease and,  inferentially,  ursemia,  this  may 
not  be  an  altogether  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion ;  for  TrauDe  considers  that  ursemic 
symptoms  are  directly  dependent  on 
oedema  of  the  brain.  These  are  doubt- 
less, when  there  is  no  renal  disease,  cases 
of  what  are  here  called  "Simple  Apo- 
plexy." By  tills  term  is  to  be  understood 
cases  of  Apoplexy  in  which  no  lesion  is 
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cerebral  hemisphere ;  here  the  serum  is 
"eflfused"  on  one  side  only. 

Simple  Apoplexy. — Now,  supposing  we 
have  excluded  drunkenness,  injiu'y,  epi- 
lepsy, and  ursemia,  we  have  still  to  deter- 
mme  whether  the  case  be  not  one  which 
for  want  of  better  knowledge  we  can  only 
name  ttom  its  negative  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances, Simple  Apoplexy.  We  have 
already  (art.  Convulsion,  p.  761),  when 
speaking  of  patients  dying  after  attacks  of 
convulsion,  stated  that  in  some  we  find 
marked  changes  post  morteni,  and  in 
others  we  discover  nothing  abnormal  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  But  patients  pass 
into  deep  coma  when  no  convulsions  have 
been  observed,  or  after  apparent  recovery 
from  a  convulsive  seizure.  A  patient, 
sometimes  even  a  young  man,  quickly  be- 
comes apoplectic  and  dies  in  a  few  hours, 
and  in  the  whole  body  we  find  nothing 
abnormal  which  can  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms. This  class  of  cases  is  well  recog- 
nized. Dr.  Todd'  says,  speaking  both  of 
delirium  and  coma,  that  "  both  these  for- 
midable states  may  take  place  in  a  brain 
which  shall  reveal  on  the  minutest  scru- 
tiny no  appreciable  aberration  from  the 
natural  standard."  Dr.  Wilks  says  in 
his  Lectures  on  Pathology:  "Occasion- 
ally you  may  be  called  to  a  case  where  the 
patient  is  insensible  or  suffering  from  apo- 
plexy, and  on  examining  the  brain  you 
nnd  nothing.  During  the  last  two  years 
I  have  seen  two  cases  where  the  post- 
mortem revealed  nothing."  It  seems 
certain  that  these  patients  die  from  the 
brain.  At  all  events  they  die  in  the  same 
way  as  patients  do  who  die  in  coma  from 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  and  in  such  cases 
during  life  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  is  fre- 
quently diagnosed.  The  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  such 
as  those  we  find  in  patients  who  have  died 
with  large  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

I  freely  confess  that  I  know  of  no  rules 
by  which  to  distinguish  simple  from  san- 
guineous Apoplexy,  or  other  forms  of  coma. 
We  cannot  rely  on  the  kind  of  pulse,  nor 
on  the  temperature,  nor  on  the  state  of 
the  pupils,  nor  on  stertor.  I  have,  in 
short,  nothing  to  say  of  diagnosis  here. 

I  have  observed  that  some  medical  men 
eeem,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  to 
be  disappointed  in  not  finding  in  the  head 
of  a  patient  who  has  died  in  an  apoplectic 
manner,  anything  which  can  be  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  symptoms.    In 
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ter — that  the  profession  recognizes  such 
cases  as  cases  of  natural  death. 

Some  of  these  cases  are  put  down  to 
congestion  of  the  brain.  But  this  conclu-  . 
sion  is  often  drawn  from  the  distension  of 
the  cerebral  veinSj  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon appearance  m  patients  who  have 
died  rapidly  from  any  cause  ;  and  in  all 
cases,  even  in  cases  of  death  from  hemor- 
rha^ge,  we  find  fulness  of  the  veins  in  the 
occipital  region. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  Apoplexy  from 
Ckmgegtion  of  Uie  Brain  and  from  Sun- 
stroke  see  those  articles. 

Anewiam  of  the  larger  cerebral  vessels. 
(See  arts.  Adventitious  Products  and 
Convulsion,  p.  759.) — Cerebral  aneurism 
has  been  incidentally  considered  in  seve- 
ralparts  of  this  article. 

Hemorrhage  from  Tumors. — Occasion- 
ally fatal  hemorrhage  occurs  from  cerebral 
tumors.  TVe  can  only  make  the  diagno- 
sis from  the  evidence  supplied  by  a  nis- 
tory  of  tumor  of  the  brain  (see  art. 
Adventitious  Products),  and  if  there  be 
no  history  we  cannot  make  a  diagnosis. 
If,  however,  in  a  young  patient  we  dis- 
cover double  optic  neuritis,  we  should 
suspect  tumor. 

Occasionally  apoplectic  symptoms  come 
on  suddenly  from  Abscess  of  the  Brain 
(see  art.  Abscess  of  the  Brain).  We  can 
only  make  the  diagnosis  from  such  facts 
as  the  history  of  a  blow,  presence  of 
"puffy"  tumor,  disease  of  the  ear,  &c., 
and  when  these  facts  are  not  forthcoming 
we  cannot  make  a  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Here  we  speak  of  Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage  only.  It  is  again  to  be 
insisted  on  that  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  is 
not  a  constant  quantity ;  the  clot  varies 
in  size,  in  suddenness  of  eifrision,  in  posi- 
tion, and  there  are  differences  in  the  ages 
of  the  patients  attacked,  and  in  their  con- 
stitutional condition.  Obviously  then  we 
can  only  speak  very  generally  on  prog- 
nosis, and  what  woiud  probably  come 
under  this  head  has  been  already  in  chief 
part  considered.  Thus,  under  Etiology, 
we  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patients 
who  sufier  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  is  one  of 
widespread  degeneration.  If  therefore 
the  symptoms  which  we  attribute  to 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage  be  in  themselves 
trifling  and  transitory  (see  Premonitory 
Symptoms,  pp.  923-4),  they  are  of  vei^r 
evil  omen  ir  the  patient  be  past  middle 
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by  the  degree  of  the  paralysis  and  by  the 
degree  of  the  apoplectic  condition.  Under 
Localization,  p.  537,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  more  complete  the  paralysis  the 

f  raver  the  lesion.  Thus  if  the  patient 
as,  besides  palsy  of  the  face,  ann,  and 
leg,  lateral  deviation  of  both  eyes  and  of 
the  head,  the  worse  the  prognosis ;  if  he 
escape  with  his  life,  palsy  of  the  face, 
arm,  and  leg  will  almost  certainly  remain. 
If  the  palsy  be  incomplete,  the  prognosis 
is  less  grave,  both  as  to  life  and  recovery 
from  paralysis.  But  we  cannot  judge  by 
the  paralytic  symptoms  alone.  The  de- 
gree of  the  apoplectic  condition  is  to  be 
considered  also,  although  it  is  usually 
greater  in  degree  the  more  complete  the 
palsy.  The  less,  and  the  more  transient, 
the  loss  of  consciousness,  the  better  the 
prognosis  ;  the  deeper  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, the  worse  the  prognosis.  The 
prognosis  is  very  grave  indeed  if  the  pa- 
tient, after  being  simply  hemiplegic,  be- 
comes suddenly  profoundly  unconscious 
and  universally  powerless,  and  it  is  graver 
still  if  the  change  sets  in  by  convulsion, 
for  this  mode  of  ingravesccnce  points  to 
rupture  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  The 
other  symptoms  of  the  apoplectic  condi- 
tion are  to  be  considered.  The  more  the 
pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  are 
implicated — either  depressed  in  the  first 
stage  or  raised  in  the  second — the  graver 
the  prognosis.  In  other  words,  the  more 
the  automatic  processes  are  involved,  the 
worse  the  prognosis.  We  have  seen  (p. 
911),  that  along  with  degrees  of  loss  of 
consciousness  there  are  in  different  cases 
all  degrees  of  range  of  palsy,  palsy  of  the 
most  voluntary  parts  (face,  arm,  and  leg], 
palsy  of  these  and  of  more  automatic 
parte  (deviation  of  the  eyeballs  and  head, 
ic),  and  even  palsy  of  the  most  automatic 
parts  as  evidenced  by  stertor  and  depres- 
sion of  pulse,  respiration,  and  tempera- 
ture. 

When  the  patient  has  come  round  from 
the  apoplectic  condition,  his  condition 
varies.  Since  there  are  all  degrees  of 
gravity  of  the  lesion,  there  are  all  degrees 
of  the  conditions  left  when  the  apoplectic 
symptoms  have  passed  off.  The  deeper 
and  the  more  continued  the  apoplexy  has 
been,  the  worse  the  after  condition  of  the 
patient  is  likely  to  be.  He  may  be,  espe- 
cially when  speechless,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete imbecility,  lying  in  bed,  taking  no 
intelligent  notice  of  what  goes  on,  and 


witness.  There  is  also  great  irritability, 
of  temper  and  oft«n  a  heedless  selfishness ; 
the  patient's  disposition,  his  friends  tell 
us,  is  quite  changed,  his  mental  field  is 
narrowed :  he  seems  to  care  much  for 
his  own  immediate  wants,  and  cares  little 
about  his  family  or  business  concerns.  In 
other  cases  there  is  little  more  than  paral- 
ysis, although  the  patient's  mental  condi- 
tion is  not  80  good  as  before. 

The  palsy  often  diminishes,  and  im- 
provement follows  a  certain  omer.  The 
more  automatic  pai-ts  recover  first.  Thus 
the  lateral  deviation  of  the  two  eyes  and 
the  head  usually  passes  away  in  a  few 
hours  or  days.  'I'he  leg  is  the  next  part 
to  recover,  although  it  rarely  recovera 
completely  after  severe  apoplexy,  and  the 
lingual  and  facial  palsy  diniinish  or  jiasB 
away  altogether.  When  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  comes  on,  we  fear  no  further  im- 
provement will  follow.  We  may  find  the 
patient  speechless'  (aphasic),  on  recovery 
from  the  apoplectic  condition,  and  he 
usually  remains  so  if  the  apoplexy  has 
been  deep  and  continued. 

If  there  has  been  no  loss  of  conscioua- 
ness,  or  only  transient  loss  of  memory, 
the  patient  has  a  good  chance  of  recover- 
ing altogether  from  the  paralysis  and  the 
affection  of  speech.  But  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  925),  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  that 
hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness 
is  owing  to  clot.  Most  cases  of  this  kind 
are  owing  to  softening  from  embolism  or 
thrombosis.  Recovery  from  hemiplegia 
will  occur  from  any  kind  of  lesion  if  it  be 
a  small  one.  We  can  only  judge  by  the 
early  beginning  of  the  recovery.     If  the 

Eatient  begins  to  move  the  arm  next  dav, 
e  is  likely  to  get  well  altogether.  We 
cannot  infer  so  much  from  early  recovery 
of  the  leg,  as  this  is  very  oft«n  not  com- 
pletely paralyzed  at  the  outset,  and  we 
Know  that  it  frequently  recovers  when 
the  arm  remains  much  paralyzed. 

Treatmkxt.— The  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  most  probable,  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  quantity  and  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage.  If  the  ventricles  be  opened, 
if  there  be  a  large  clot  in  the  pons,  the 
patient  will  die.  But,  as  in  many  cases 
we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  that  there  is 
any  hemorrhage,  we  must  treat  the  apo- 
plexy (see  arts.  Softening  and  Benal  Dis- 
eases). We  must  particularly  bear  in 
mind  that  if  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy  be 
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patient  quiet,  especially  when  we  see  him 
soon  after  the  attack.  Bousing  him  may 
lead  to  such  increase  in  the  size  of  a  clot 
in  the  brain  that  it  breaks  into  the  ven- 
tricle. 

Bleeding  used  to  be  almost  a  routine 
practice.  In  this  country  it  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  Although  I  have  observed 
very  manj  cases  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage, 
not  only  m  mv  own  practice  but  in  tliat 
of  others,  I  nave  seen  but  one  patient 
bled  for  it.  I  quote,  however,  part  of 
what  Niemeyer  says  on  this  pomt.  It 
will  be  observed  how  carefully  he  tries  to 
distinguish  the  cases  in  which  bleeding  is 
admissible  from  those  in  which  it  is  hurt- 
ful:  "  If  the  impulse  of  the  heart  be 
strong,  and  its  sound  loud ;  if  the  pulse 
be  regular,  and  no  signs  of  commencing 
oedema  of  the  lungs  exist,  we  should 
bleed  without  delay.  Local  bleeding  by 
leeches,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  tem- 
ples, or  by  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
cannot  replace  general  bleeding,  but  may 
be  used  as  adjuvants.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heart's  impulse  is  weak,  the 
guise  hregular,  and  rattling  in  the  trachea 
as  alrei^y  begun,  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  bleeding  would  only  do  harm, 
since  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  al- 
ready weakened,  would  be  still  more  im- 
paired, and  the  amount  of  arterial  blood 
going  to  the  brain  would  thus  be  still 
more  decreased.  When  the  latter  state 
occurs,  the  symptomatic  indications  re- 
quire just  the  contrary  treatment,  in  spite 
of  the  original  disease  being  the  same, 
and  being  due  to  the  same  causes.  We 
must  strive  with  all  our  skill,  by  the  use 
of  stimulants,  to  prevent  paralysis  of  the 
heart.  If  we  cannot  give  wme,  ether, 
musk,  &c.,  internally,  we  should  apply 
large  sinapisms  to  the  chest  and  calves  of 
the  legs,  rub  the  skin  vigorously,  sprinkle 
the  breast  with  cold  water,  or  drop  melted 
sealing-wax  on  it." 

It  must  be  difficult  to  select  the  right 
time  as  well  as  the  right  case,  as  the 
pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  are 
in  very  different  conditions  at  different 
stages  in  the  same  patient  (see  p.  9-22). 
In  the  first  stage  the  pulse  may  be  very 
slow,  and  the  temperature  greatly  re- 
duced. We  should  rather  give  stimulants 
than  bleed  in  this  condition,  but  I  think 
it  is  better  not  to  do  this,  unless  the  pulse 
be  very  feeble,  and  the  temperature  much 


It  is,  I  think,  good  practice  to  give 
croton  oil  in  either  stage,  unless  the  al- 
teration of  pulse,  respiration,  and  tem- 
perature be  extreme.  In  the  second  stage 
— the  stage  of  reaction,  and  when  the 
clot  is  producing  a  local  encephalitis — it 
is  well  to  apply  cold  to  the  head.  BUsters 
relieve  the  severe  headache  in  the  cases 
of  cerebral  tumor  (no  doubt  often  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  local  encephalitis),  and 
it  is  possible  that  blisters  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  behind  the  ears,  are  of 
service  when  the  patient  is  recovering 
from  the  apoplexy,  and  has  pains  in  the 
head. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  apoplexy 
is  past,  or  that  there  has  been  no  uncon- 
sciousness, or  a  very  temporary  confusion 
when  a  hemiplegia,  indicating  effusion  of 
blood,  came  on.  The  more  vividly  we 
realize  the  fact,  that  a  mass  of  blood  is 
lying  abroad  in  softened  and  torn  nervous 
tissue,  the  less  confident  do  we  feel  in  our 
power  to  interfere  for  the  patient's  good. 
The  feeling  of  helplessness  is  greatest, 
when  we  are  looking  at  a  clot  lying  in  nerv- 
ous tissue,  e.  g.  in  the  retina.  There  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  treatment  for  efiu- 
sion  of  blood  in  nervous  tissue.  There 
are  no  drugs  which  assist  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  clot.  However,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  some  patients  recover  satis- 
factorily from  hemiplegia,  the  result  of 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  But  recovery 
from  hemiplegia  will  follow  when  damage 
to  the  motor  tract  remains.  From  not 
recognizing  this  fact,  erroneous  conclu- 
sions may  De  drawn  as  to  the  effects  of 
remedies.  We  must  particularly  bear  in 
mind  that  anaesthesia  disappears  or  di- 
minishes quickly  when  no  drugs  are 
given,  and  also  that  there  is  a  natural 
order  of  recovery,  as  stated  under  Prog- 
nosis (p.  932),  which  probably  is  not  in- 
terfered with  by  treatment. 

We  have  still,  as  in  many  other  dis- 
eases, to  improve  the  general  health. 
This  is,  however,  not  unfrequently,  rather 
general  disease,  and  the  local  lesion — let 
as  say  epistaxis,  paralysis  for  a  few  days, 
or  a  day's  thickness  of  speech — is  some- 
times a  small  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  state  of  the  system  of  the  patient  who 
comes  to  us  for  such  slight  symptoms. 
The  proper  care  of  a  patient  who  has  a 
clot  of  bk)od  in  his  brain^  and  who  is  lia- 
ble to  have  further  effusions,  consists  in 
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tem :  "  Such  patients  must  beyrare  of  im- 1 
moderate  eating  and  drinking,  in  order  to 
avoid  tlie  plethora  wiiich,  altliough  but  | 
transient,  always  follows  upon  a  free  use 
of  food  or  drink.     How  often  does  the  , 
long-threatening  apoplexy  set  in  in  the  | 
midst  of  the  plethora  which  has  developed  ; 
after  a  long  and  hearty  meal  I    .    .    .    In  | 
this  connection  I  may  mention  an  act  of 
folly  which  I  liave  often  seen  practised  by 
tavern-keepers  and  itinerant  wine  dealers. 
The  latter  often  suppose  that,  by  a  free 
use  of  water,  they  can  counteract  the  per- 
nicious influences  to  which  they  expose 
themselves,  although  it  is  evident  that  the 


plethora  arising  after  a  full  meal  would 
only  be  increased  by  an  immoderate  addi- 
tion of  fluid.  Besides  this,  however,  the 
patient  must  avoid  all  the  causes  which, 
mdependently  of  plethora,  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  further  distend 
the  already  overcharged  arteries.  Under 
this  head  come  the  use  of  stimulating 
drinks,  mental  excitement,  and  immode- 
rate bodily  exertion.  Hot  water  must  be 
included  in  this  class,  and  there  is  no 
wonder  tlukt  the  use  of  the  Karlsbad 
Sprudel  should  make  victims  every  year 
wno  die  of  apoplexy." 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  BEAIN^. 

By  William  W.  Gull,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Henkt  G.  Sutton,  M.B. 


Abscess  of  the  Brain  is  comparatively  I 
a  rare  disease,  and  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  no 
man  to  see  a  great  many  cases.     We  have  , 
collected    seventy-six  cases    in  all  from  i 
various  sources,  and  the  details  in  this 

Saper  are  based  upon  these  records, 
[any  of  the  cases  have  not  before  been 
pubhshed.  We  have  arranged  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  this  subject  in  the  following 
order:  A  description  of  the  various  condi- 
tions that  are  known  to  give  rise  to  cerebral 
abscess,  the  morbid  anatomy,  the  symp- 
toms, pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  brain 
mav  be  caused  by  injury  to  the  head,  espe- 
cially where  the  skull  is  fractured  and  the 
brain  contused.  Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt 
says :  "All  traumatic  inflammation  of  the 
brain  substance  may  end  in  suppuration 
and  abscess." 

Cerebral  abscess  may  follow  a  penetrat- 
ing wound  of  the  brain  substance,  by  a 
knife,  by  a  splinter  of  wood,  or  by  some 
sharp  instrument  being  forced  through 
the  skull. 

Abscess  of  the  brain  may  follow  a  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  where  there  is  no  dis- 


portions  of  depressed  bone  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  go  out  of  the  hos- 
pital apparently  well.  But  after  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  cerebral  symptoms  may 
again  appear,  and  the  patient  may  die ; 
and  the  autopsy  reveal  an  encysted  ab- 
scess embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  seated  at  some  distance  from 
the  surface. 

Cerebral  abscess  may  follow  an  injury 
to  the  skull,  where  there  is  no  fracture  of 
the  latter,  and  with  or  even  without  a 
scalp  wound.  In  such  cases  the  injury 
excites  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  deploe  of  the  bone,  and  the  suppura- 
tion extends  and  involves  the  brain. 

Cerebral  abscess  may  follow  contusion, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  without  there  being  any 
fracture  or  other  discoverable  injury  to 
the  skull.  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  says  that 
he  has  seen  two  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
the  abscesses  were  large.' 

This  is  a  very  important  class  of  cases, 
for  it  probably  embraces  not  a  few  of  the 
so-called  idiopathic  abscesses  of  the  brain. 

In  two  of  our  cases,  abscess  was  found 
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in  both  instances,  and,  daring  the  time 
they  were  forming,  there  were  symptoms 
indicative  of  cerebral  disease,  although, 
in  the  second  case,  the  symptoms  were, 
fbr  a  while,  obscure.  One  patient  died 
seven  weeks,  and  the  other  three  months 
after  the  accident. 

Cases  might  he  given  to  show  that  ab- 
scess may  follow  iujury  to  the  bead,  with- 
out any  fracture  or  other  discoverable 
injury  to  the  skull ;  and  the  abscess  may 
remain  latent  for  months  or  even  longer. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  cere- 
bral abscess  is  disease  of  the  internal  ear. 
The  clinical  history  of  this  class  of  cases 
is  usually  as  follows :  the  patient  has  a 
discharge  from  the  ear  for  some  time — for 
months — and,  in  many  cases,  for  years ; 
the  discharge  being  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent. It  is  oommon  to  hear  it  said 
tliat  the  discharse  began  in  childhood, 
after  an  attack  of  measles,  scarlatina,  or 
smallpox ;  and  since  has  returned,  more 
or  less.  With  the  discharge  there  is  often 
deaftiess  and  pain  in  the  ear,  but  more 
often  the  patient  makes  no  complaint  of 
either.  In  some  cases,  the  discharge  is 
very  offensive,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
time  past.  The  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  brain  is  often  very  insidious.  There 
may  be  no  indications  ttiat  the  brain  has 
become  seriously  involved  until  acute 
symptoms  set  in  a  few  days  before  death. 
V  ery  often  the  first  sign  is  a  great  increase 
of  the  pain  in  the  ear.  The  pain  is  often 
very  severe,  and  comes  on  in  paroxysms, 
so  violent  in  some  cases,  that  the  sufferer  ' 
screams  with  it.  Occasionally  the  acute 
mischief  in  the  brain  is  ushered  in  with 
rigors ;  at  other  times  with  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Sometimes  an  epileptiform  convulsion 
ushers  in  the  acute  symptoms,  and  a  few 
days  after  this  the  convulsion  is  repeated, 
and  followed  by  hemiplegia. 

The  accession  of  acute  symptoms  ap- 
pears, in  many  cases,  to  correspond  with 
the  commencement  of  acute  inflamma- 
tory softening,  either  primarily  in  healthy 
brain,  or  secondarily  around  an  old  ao- 
scess.  Then  the  skin  becomes  hot,  the 
pulse  quick,  tongue  dry  and  parched ; 
great  prostration,  drowsiness,  and  stupor 
set  in — such  symptoms  as  resemble  con- 
tinued fever,  and  have  been  mistaken  for 
it  in  some  cases.  The  discharge  from  the 
ear  varies  very  much  during  the  acute 
symptoms.  It  is  common  for  it  to  sub- 
side, or  even  entirely  to  disappear. 

Chronic  changes,  dependent  upon  dis- 
eases of  the  internal  ear,  may  be  insidi- 
ously going  on  in  the  brain  substance, 
without  there  being  any  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disease. 

Mr.  Toynbee  was  of  opinion  that  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  brain,  from 
the  pus  not  escaping  from  the  cavity  of 
the    tympanum   externally.     He   says: 


"  So  long  as  there  is  a  firee  exit  for  the 
discharge,  I  believe  the  disease  rarely  ex- 
tends to  the  brain.'"  Ue  also  remarked : 
''  In  all  fatal  cases  the  discharge  has  been 
deprived  of  a  free  egress."  i&.  Toynbee 
further  stated,  in  cases  where  the  disease 
attacks  the  mastoid  cells  in  early  life,  the 
cerebrum  is  the  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  most  likely  to  sufier,  while  in  later 
periods  of  life  the  cerebellum  is  the  part 
most  generally  affected.  Long  experience 
lias  clearly  shown  that,  when  disease  of 
the  internal  ear  has  gone  on  for  a  long 
time,  the  temporal  bone  is  very  liable  to 
become  diseased.  When  the  patient  dies 
with  cerebral  symptoms,  it  is  common  to 
find  caries  of  the  petrous,  or  mastoid,  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  also 
common  to  find  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  dura  mater  covering  the  diseased 
bone,  with  or  without  sloughing  of  that 
membrane.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  no 
direct  extension  of  the  disease  from  the 
bone  to  the  contiguous  parts.  In  such 
cases  the  bone,  membranes,  and  surface 
of  the  brain  are  healthy.  A  portion  of 
healthy  brain  may  lie  between  the  abscess 
and  the  bone.  The  diseased  action  is 
considered  to  extend  by  a  vein.  It  is 
rare  to  find  abscess  of  the  brain  following 
acute  disease  of  the  ear ;  but  one  case  is 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Toynbee. 

In  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  ear, 
the  causes  of  the  acute  brain  mischief  are 
various.  A  blow  on  the  head,  violent 
exercise,  or  other  depressing  influence ; 
also  cold  air,  or  some  irritating  applica- 
tion, is  suflScient  to  engraft  acute  changes 
upon  the  chronic  disease. 

Cerebral  abscess  may  be  associated  with, 
and  apparently  dependent  upon,  chronic 
disease  in  the  lungs ,  but  in  two  of  our 
cases  the  morbid  appearances  were  such 
as  to  indicate  acute  changes  in  the  lungs, 
extending,  however,  over  several  weeks. 

In  a  case  that  occurred  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  the  lung  presented  the 
appearance  of  acute  pneumonia  in  the 
tlurd  stage  ;  but  the  symptoms  indicated 
that  the  disease  had  been  going  on  about 
two  months  and  ten  days. 

In  all  the  other  cases  which  have  come 
under  our  notice,  the  morbid  changes  in 
the  chest  had  evidently  been  going  on 
several  months  and  even  years.  In  one, 
there  was  a  large  suppurating  chronic 
empyema.  In  another,  there  was  a  large 
cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung, 
which  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  chest 
walls  by  a  thick  layer  of  indurated  tissue. 
Another  patient  had  had  flattening  and 
general  contraction  of  the  left  chest  for 
years,  signs  of  dilated  bronchial  tubes, 
and  of  disease  in  the  left  lung. 

Suppuration  in  any  part  of  the  body 

■  Vide  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  hy  Mr.  Toynbee, 
p.  303. 
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may  give  rise  to  secondary  abscess  in  the 
brain.  In  one  of  our  cases  there  was  an 
abscess  in  the  sheath  of  tlie  left  rectus 
abdominus  muscle,  and  several  abscesses 
without  cyst  in  the  brain.  In  this  case  it 
is  instructive  to  notice  that  the  lunss,  the 
common  seat  of  pyremic  abscesses,  did  not 
contain  any  abscesses,  nor  were  there  any 
in  the  liver  or  spleen.  In  another  case 
there  were  pycemic  abscesses  in  the  brain, 
apparently  the  result  of  chronic  suppura- 
tion of  a  mesenteric  gland  and  coexisting 
recent  abscesses  in  the  spleen  and  kidney. 
In  a  case  of  acute  necrosis  of  the  tibia, 
which  occurred  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
there  were  numerous  abscesses  in  the 
brain,  and  pysemic  abscess  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  spleen.  In  a  case  given  by  Dr. 
Bright,  a  whitlow  was  the  source  of  gen- 
eral pyaemia  and  abscess  of  the  brain.  In 
another  case,  referred  to  by  I^bert,  the 
drawing  of  a  tooth  was  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  and 
cerebral  abscess.  Dysentery  was  the 
cause  in  one  instance  ;  abscess  near  the 
uterus ;  suppuration  in  the  Fallopian 
tube  ;  carcinoma  of  the  face  ;  abscess  in 
the  liver,  and  the  phagedenic  ulceration, 
following  amputation  of  the  breast,  were 
the  causes  in  other  cases.  Dr.  Ogle  re- 
lates a  case  of  secondary  purulent  deposit 
in  the  brain,  apparently  the  result  of 
ulceration  of  the  csecal  appendage.  There 
is  also  another  recorded  case  following 
amputation  of  the  forearm.' 

In  chronic  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  and  in  cases  of  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  there  is  a  liability 
to  cerebral  abscess. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — An  abscess  maj 
form  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  Usually  it 
forms  in  the  white  substance,  and  when 
in  the  gray  it  is  formed  by  extension  from 
the  white.  The  middle  cerebral  lobes  are 
the  most  frequent  seats  of  abscess.  One 
hemisphere  is  as  frequently  attacked  as 
the  other.  Of  80  cases,  abscess  was  situ- 
ated in  the  left  hemisphere  in  23,  and  in 
the  right  in  29.  Practically,  therefore, 
one  hemisphere  would  appear  to  be  as 
liable  to  be  attacked  as  the  other.  In  12 
cases  abscess  was  situated  in  the  middle 
lobe,  but  it  is  not  stated  in  which  hemi- 


instance  of  abscess  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. In  several  of  the  74  cases  the  ab- 
scesses were  multiple,  and  found  in  more 
than  one  part  of  the  brain.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  abscess  varies  according  to  its 
duration.  If  it  have  been  recently  formed, 
the  pus  is  not  inclosed  in  a  cyst,  but  di- 
rectly surrounded  by  ragged  suppurating 
brain  tissue,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  m 
lining  membrane  to  the  cavity.  If  the 
abscess  have  been  formed  some  time,  the 
pus  is  inclosed  in  a  cyst  of  variable  tliick- 
ness.  In  very  old  abscesses  the  cyst  wall 
has  been  found  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or 
more,  in  thickness.  When  the  abscess  is 
a  few  weeks  old,  the  cyst  wall  is  usually 
a  line  or  two  in  thickness.  The  wall  of 
the  cyst  is  formed  of  fibro-cellular  ele- 
ments, and,  in  some  cases,  well-formed 
spindle-shaped  fibres  are  seen  ;  in  others 
the  flbro-cellular  tissue  has  undergone 
granular  degeneration,  and  the  fibre  cells 
are  very  indistinct.  The  cyst,  when  of  old 
date,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts— an 
outer  layer,  which  is  made  up  of  loose, 
fine,  fibrous  tissue  ;  a  middle  layer,  which 
is  firmer  and  more  coarsely  fibrous  than 
the  outer ;  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cyst  is  formed  by  a  smooth,  pyogenic 
membrane,  in  which  some  small  irregular 
dilated  veins  may  be  seen  running  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

In  abscesses  of  recent  formation,  the  pus 
is  generally  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  may, 
or  may  not,  have  a  disagreeable  smell. 
In  old  abscesses,  the  pus  is  green,  fetid, 
mucoid,  and  is  decidedly  alkaline.  The 
pus  removed  from  old  abscesses,  when 
placed  under  the  microscope,  shows  few 
or  no  well-developed  pus  corpuscles;  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  granular  &t  and 
granular  matter  without  any  nuclei. 

There  may  be  several  encysted  ab- 
scesses in  the  brain.  In  one  of  our  cases 
there  were  no  less  than  four ;  in  another 
a  large  encysted  abscess  in  each  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  condition  of  the  brain  substance 
immediately  around  the  abscess  may  vary 
very  much;  it  has  commonly  undergone 
a  process  of  softening.  Kokitansky, 
speaking  of  recent  abscess,  says,  round 
the  abscess  the  brain  substance  is  in  a 
state  of  infiammation,  producing  red  sotl^ 
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Pus,  like  blood,  may  fill  one  lateral  ventri- 
cle only,  or  escape  into  the  ventricle  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  abscesses,  as  in  very 
vascular,  soft,  gliomatous  tumors  of  the 
brain,  hemorrhagic  efiiisious  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  and  a  coagulum  of  blood 
may  be  seen  surrounded  by  pus. ' 

We  have  already  stated  that  several 
abscesses  may  exist  together  in  the  brain; 
this  is  common  when  a  patient  has  died 
of  pysemic  cerebral  abscess.  In  such  cases 
every  part  of  the  brain  may  be  studded 
with  minute  collections  of  pus ;  they  may 
be  found  in  the  cerebrum,  in  the  cerebel- 
lum, in  the  optic  thalamus,  in  the  corpus 
striatum,  and  pons  Varolii.  The  size  of 
these  abscesses  may  vary  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  hazel-nut,  or  even  larger.  They 
are  usually  situated  near  the  surface  of 
the  brain.  The  cerebral  substance  around 
these  py«emic  abscesses  may  be  softened, 
at  other  times  it  is  firm  and  comparatively 
healthy.  When  abscess  of  the  brain  is  de- 
pendent upon  disease  of  the  internal  ear, 
the  morbid  appearances  are  much  as  fol- 
lows: the  dura  mater,  situated  over  the 
diseased  petrous  or  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  is  often  found  highly  con- 
sested,  softened,  and  ulcerated ;  or  of  a 
dirty  green  color,  and  evidently  slough- 
ing, and  the  bone  laid  bare.  In  other 
caoes  the  dura  mater  is  simply  thickened 
and  covered  with  purulent  lymph,  and 
betwixt  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  there 
is  often  a  collection  of  pus.  The  lateral 
sinuses  are  frequently  involved  and  plug- 
ged, especially  when  there  is  disease  of 
the  mastoid  cells ;  the  sinus  is  often  seen 
enveloped  in  pus  and  purulent  lymph. 
The  suppurative  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend along  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
set  up  suppurative  pleiiritis  and  abscess 
in  the  lung. 

In  abscess  of  the  brain  due  to  disease  of 
the  ear,  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
caries  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the  latter  is 
seen  of  a  dark  color,  with  an  irregular 
roughened  surface.  The  abscess  in  the 
biain  may  have  direct  communication 
with  the  diseased  bone,  and  the  contents 
of  the  abscess  make  their  way  through 
the  ulcerated  openings  in  the  dura  and 
bone  into  the  tympanum,  and  then  escape 
through  the  perforated  membrana  tym- 
pani  into  the  external  meatus,  thus  con- 
stituting what  has  l)een  termed  "otor- 
rhcea  cerebralis."  A  similar  communi- 
cation and  escape  of  the  pus  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  cases  of  abscess  in  the 
brain  caused  by  diseased  ethmoid  bone. 
At  other  times  there  is  no  such  direct 
communication,  for  there  is  a  layer  of 
brain  substance  separating  the  abscess 
from  the  membrane  of  the  brain.  This 
layer  is  often  softened,  of  an  ash-gray 

■  See  Ony's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  3d 
Series,  Case  No.  6,  p.  291. 


or  yellowish  appearance,  and  looking  aa  if 
the  pus  were  about  to  burst  and  discharge 
itself  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

In  some  cases  of  abscess  dependent  on 
disease  of  the  internal  ear,  there  is  no 
caries  of  the  bone,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  membranes  may  l>e 
healthy,  and  the  abscess  may  be  situated 
at  a  distance  greater  or  less  irom  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain. 

Symptoms.— In  73  cases  of  abscess  of 
the  brain,  the  symptoms  were  as  follows : 
— Pain  in  the  head  in  39  cases ;  epilepti- 
form seizures  in  38 ;  coma  in  30 ;  heavi- 
ness,  stupor,  and  drowsiness  in  30 ;  paral- 
ysis in  24 ;  rigors  in  17 ;  pyrexia  in  13 ; 
delirium  in  13 ;  vomiting  in  12 ;  inconti- 
nence of  urine,  or  of  feces,  or  iwth,  in  16 ; 
vertigo  in  8;  disordered  sensibility,  not 
including  pain  in  the  head,  in  6 ;  defective 
articulation  in  4 ;  defective  sight  in  3 ;  an 
apoplectic  attack  in  1. 

That  some  of  the  8)Tnptoms  may  have 
existed  in  greater  proportion,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  expect,  especially  such 
symptoms  as  vertigo,  pyrexia,  emacia- 
tion, and  probably  in  a  greater  number  of 
cases,  defect  of  sight  would  have  been  dis- 
covered had  the  eye  been  tested.  The 
symptoms,  therefore,  that  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  cases  of  abscess  in  the 
brain  are  pain  in  the  head,  epileptiform 
attacks,  paralysis,  coma,  heaviness,  drow- 
siness, stupor,  rigors,  pyrexia,  delirium, 
vomiting,  and  incontinence  of  urine  and 
feces.  El  a  few  cases  defective  articula- 
tion was  met  with.  The  records  show 
that  the  intellect  was  very  little  affected. 
Paralysis  was  observed  in  24,  that  is  in 
about  one-third,  whereas  in  Lebert's  cases 
it  was  observed  in  about  one-half.  He 
included,  however,  not  only  local  paraly- 
sis, but  also  general  loss  of  muscular 
power,  whereas  we  have  confined  the 
term  to  local  paralysis  only,  such  as  loss 
of  power  on  one  side  of  the  body,  of  one 
arm  or  leg,  one  side  of  the  face,  or  some 
other  part. 

The  first  Sjrmptom,  in  many  cases,  is 
pain  in  the  head ;  it  may  be  the  only  indi- 
cation of  cerebral  disease  present  for 
months.  The  pain  is  often  very  agoniz- 
ing.' 

'  One  patient  lay  In  bed  continuously  hold- 
ing his  head  with  both  hia  hands :  another 
walked  about  with  his  hands  pressed  against 
one  side  of  his  head,  crying  out  constantly, 
"  Oh,  my  head !  oh,  my  head  I"  The  pain  is 
often  so  severe  that  the  patients  shriek  from 
the  agony  they  suffer.  A  patient,  who  was 
perfectly  sensible,  said  he  oonid  not  help 
screaming ;  and,  although  he  tore  and  bit  any- 
body or  anything  near  him,  he  at  the  same 
time  expressed  contrition  for  what  he  was 
doing,  and  said  the  pain  in  his  head  was  un- 
bearable ;  it  felt  as  if  some  one  was  knocking 
it  with  a  hammer. 
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An  intense  neuralgic  pain  situated  over 
one  spot  is  occasionally  tlie  first  symptom; 
sometimes  the  pain  is  seated  almost  im- 
mediately over  the  region  of  the  abscess. 
A  boy,  Iiaving  an  abscess  in  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere,  complained 
of  almost  constant  burning  pain  over  the 
ftont  and  right  side  of  the  head,  but  this 
localization  of  pain  over  the  seat  of  the 
abscess  is  bv  no  means  constant.  In 
some  cases  tne  pain  is  very  remote.  In 
one  patient  there  was  an  abscess  in  the 
cerebellum^  and  the  pain  was  felt  in  the 
forehead ;  m  another  there  was  an  abscess 
in  the  right  middle  cerebral  lobe,  and  the 
pain  was  referred  to  the  left  side  of  the 
head. 

The  pain  often  comes  on  in  paroxysms ; 
in  other  cases  it  is  continuous,  remittent, 
or  intermittent.  It  is  not  present  in  all 
cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  as  the  statistics 
of  our  76  cases  show.  It  is  very  commonly 
associated  with  pain  in  the  ear,  when  the 
abscess  is  due  to  disease  of  the  auditory 
apparatus. 

Instead  of  pain  preceding,  it  may  follow 
the  convulsive  attacks.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  by  no  means  few. 

Occasionally  the  first  indication  of  cere- 
bral mischief  is  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
epileptiform  seizure.  The  epileptiform 
seizures  are  occasionallv  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms  from  tne  time  of  seizure 
to  the  patient's  death.  The  epileptic  at- 
tacks do  not  necessarily  come  on  every 
day ;  occasionally  some  days  elapse  be- 
tween the  seizures. 

After  each  convulsion  the  side  affected 
is  often  left  weak,  and  this  increases  until 
there  is  complete  hemiplegia.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  are  sometimes  unat- 
tended with  insensibility,  and  are  confined 
to  one  extremity,  especially  the  arm.  This 
has  been  long  noticed. 

Abercrombie  alludes  to  a  case  of  Lalle- 
mand's,  in  which  there  was  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  head  and  tremor  of  the 
left  arm.  This  was  followed  by  continued 
convulsions,  flexion,  and  extension  of  the 
left  arm,  which  after  some  days  ended  in 
palsy. 

Instead  of  convulsive  movements,  the 
first  indications  of  brain  disease  may  be 
numbness  and  tingling  in  one  extremity. 

The  symptoms  in  other  cases  of  cere- 
bral abscess  are  like  those  that  are  said  to 
indicate  cerebral  softening.  There  is 
sudden  loss  of  power  on  one  side  of  the 
body  without  any  loss  of  consciousness  ; 
the  leg  being  less  affected  than  the  arm. 

In  several  instances  rigors  were  very 
prominent  symptoms  throughout  the  at- 
tack. A  patient,  suffering  from  suppura- 
tion, was  noticed  to  be  getting  thinner 
and  weaker;  then  he  was  seized  with 
rigors,  diarrhoea,  a  dry  brown  parched 
tongue,  and  a  hot  skin;  he  became  coma- 
tose and  died.  Pysemic  abscesses  were 
discovered  in  the  brain. 


In  some  cases  of  pyaemic  abscesses, 
there  are  no  special  symptoms  to  sliow 
that  organic  disease  is  going  on  in  the 
brain ;  but  only  the  general  indications  of 
pyaemia.  In  others  the  accession  of  con- 
vulsive seizures,  paralysis,  or  coma  indi- 
cates disease  in  the  cerebral  organ.  Ri- 
gors were  noticed  in  a  few  instances  so 
severe,  and  returning  with  such  regularity 
every  day,  that  they  closely  resembled 
those  of  ague.  One  patient  had  head- 
ache, rigors,  and  vomiting,  returning 
every  day  for  five  days,  and  then  became 
unconscious.  Bigors  do  not  occur,  in 
some  instances,  until  after  convulsive 
seizures  have  indicated  cerebral  mischiet 
Imperfect  articulation,  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, was  noticed  in  some  cases,  and  in 
one  there  was  loss  of  language. 

With  respect  to  the  eye,  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  mentioned  to  us  that  lie  rag 
seen  changes  in  the  retina  (optic  neuritis?) 
in  a  case  of  cerebral  abscess.  Dr.  Jackson 
thinks  such  changes  are  common  to  seve- 
ral kinds  of  cerebral  disease. 

Mental  disturlmnces  were  observed  in 
some  cases.  Now  and  then,  the  only 
symptoms  noticed  were  a  heavy  expres- 
sion, a  disinclination  to  speak,  and  indif- 
ference to  surrounding  objects.  In  some 
cases  with  disease  of  the  ear,  it  was  stated 
that  the  patients  had  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide.  One  patient  appeared  to 
become  hypochondriacal.  Emaciation 
setting  in  rapidly  was  a  marked  symptom 
in  several  cases.  Similar  emaciation  is 
seen  in  some  cases  of  tumor  of  the  brain ; 
but  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  abscess. 

Patients  suffering  from  cerebral  abscess 
may  have  symptoms  so  closely  resemblin't 
continued  fever,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
di£BcuIt,  if  not  impossible  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  to  say  whether  it  b«  a  case 
of  fever  or  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

Pathology. — Cerebral  abscess  maybe 
produced  by  direct  injury,  or  by  contre- 
coup,  contusing  or  lacerating  the  nervous 
tissue,  and  setting  up  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  It  may  be  produced  by  sup- 
purative inflammation  in  some  tissue  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  brain  which 
spreads  to  a  contiguous  part ;  namely,  in 
the  ear  or  nose,  which  extends,  and  in- 
vades the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and 
brain  substance.  Or  the  diseased  action 
may  spread  by  continuity  of  structure,  as 
along  a  vein,  and  thus  to  the  brain.  Dis- 
ease of  the  ear  or  nose,  or  of  other  cranial 
bones,  may  give  rise  to  cerebral  abscess 
in  this  manner.  Again,  abscess  may  be 
produced  where  there  is  disea.<<e  of  the 
cranial  bones,  or  some  growth  involving 
them,  by  the  veins  communicating  with 
the  diseased  bone  becoming  plugged.  The 
process  of  coagulation  extends  and  invadfS 
the  veins  communicatiug  with  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater.  These  become  plugged, 
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ft8  also  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  aud  pro-  j 
bably  some  branches  entering  the  brain  | 
tissue  also,  and  inflammation,  terminating 
in  suppuration,  is  thence  set  up  in  the 
brain.  In  other  cases,  minute  coagula,  or 
thromboses,  are  supposed  to  be  detached 
and  carried  along  by  the  circulation  until 
they  are  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
brain,  and  often  of  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs. 

Pvsemic  accesses  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  brain,  and  not  in  any  other  organ 
of  the  body.  Besides  the  coagula,  some 
of  the  elements  of  pus  may  be  carried  by 
the  circulation  to  aid  in,  or  be  the  means 
of,  setting  up  suppuration  in  the  parts 
where  the  thrombosis  is  arrested.  In  this 
way  abscesses  in  the  brain  are  probably 
caused  by  abscess  or  suppuration  in  the 
liver,  lungs,  bowels,  or  in  other  parts. 

"We  next  inquire  if  every  form  of  cere- 
bral inflammation,  or  encephalitis,  no 
matter  wliat  its  origin,  be  liable  to  end  in 
suppuration  and  an  abscess.  It  has  been 
many  times  stated  that  such  is  the  case  ; 
but  It  would  appear  that  the  inflammation 
must  be  set  up  by  a  special  cause,  and  un- 
less it  be  so,  it  does  not  end  in  suppuration 
and  abscess.  Suppuration  may  appa- 
rently be  excited  by  local  injury j  or  by 
the  elements  of  pus  or  thrombosis ;  but 
experience  shows  that  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation do  not  terminate  in  abscess. 
For  instance,  encephalitis  and  softening, 
the  result  of  pluggmg  of  a  cerebral  artery, 
or  encephalitis  around  a  hemorrhagic 
eflusion,  or  around  a  gliomatous  tumor  or 
old  cyst,  shows  no  disposition  to  the  for- 
mation of  pus  or  abscess.  The  brain  may 
soften,  disintegrate,  and  a  cyst  may  lie 
formed,  but  there  is  no  pus  formed. 

It  is  necessary,  now,  to  aak  if  there  be 
not  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  brain 
may  be  the  seat  of  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion and  abscess  without  there  being  any 
cause  to  account  for  it  ?  Is  there  not,  in 
such  cases,  idiopathic  inflammation  which 
^ives  rise  to  idiopathic  abscess  ?  By  id- 
iopathic cerebral  abscess,  we  suppose,  is 
meant  abscess  which  is  not  preceded  or 
occasioned  by  injury  or  disease;  its  origin 
beinw  unaccounted  for.  Lebert  and  others 
admit  the  occurrence  of  idiopathic  cere- 
bral abscess.  Such  cases  are,  however, 
in  comparison  with  others,  rare.  It  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  cerebral  abscess  do  occur  in  which 
no  disease  is  discovered  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  there  is  no  history  of 
any  recognized  cause  to  account  for  the 
cerebral  abscess. 

Before,  however,  it  be  concluded  that 
abscess  has  been  formed  idiopathically,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  caiises  there  is  a  cause  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  such  abscess,  and  that 
only  in  a  very  small  minority  have  ob- 
servers Mled  to  find  some  admitted  cause. 


In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  is  there  not 
good  reason  to  think  that,  m  tliis  small 
minority  of  cases,  the  primary  cause  has 
been  overlooked  r  And,  when  it  is  still 
further  remembered  that  hours  have  been 
passed  in  searching  for  the  primary  dis- 
ease or  cause,  and  at  last  it  has  been 
found  limited  to  a  mesenteric  gland,  a 
gum-boil,  or  a  wliitlow — in  fact  the  pri- 
mary disease  was  so  small,  that  it  might 
have  been  very  easilv  overlooked — it  ap- 
pears to  us  not  diflacult  to  understand  how, 
even  after  very  great  care,  the  primary 
cause  may  have  remained  undiscovered. 
Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  we  recognize  that 
in  a  few  cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  the  cause 
cannot  be  discovered ;  but  even  when  the 
cause  is  undiscovered,  we  should  not  as- 
sume that  the  suppurative  inflammation 
has  commenced  idiopathically  in  the  brain. 

Cerebral  abscess  proves  fatal  in  many 
cases,  not  by  a  collection  of  pus  in  one  or 
other  part  of  the  brain,  but  oy  extensive 
inflammatory  softening  around  the  ab- 
scess, involving  vital  parts  of  the  brain ; 
and  it  is  from  such  softening  that  the  ab- 
scess is  enabled  to  make  its  way  towards 
the  ventricles  or  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
The  softening  around  very  old  encysted 
abscess  would  appear  not  to  be  set  up  by 
pyogenic  changes  going  on  in  its  lining 
membrane,  for  there  is  not  a  large  quan- 
tity of  well-formed  pus  corpuscles  in  old 
encysted  abscesses  to  show  that  such  ac- 
tive changes  have  been  going  on  in  this 
membrane. 

The  softening  would  rather  appear  to 
be  due  to  some  circumstance  interfering 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  outside  of 
the  abscess,  but  in  its  neighborhood.  The 
nutrition  of  such  parts,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  body,  being  very  feeble, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  blow  on 
the  head  or  a  debilitated  or  cachectic 
state  of  the  system  may  be  sufficient  to 
excite  such  feebly  nourished  parts  to  take 
on  acute  inflammatory  softening. 

Has  abscess  in  the  brain  any  tendency 
to  spontaneous  cure?  Lebert  thinksnot ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  there  is  no 
well-established  case  on  record,  showing 
that  an  abscess  has  been  spontaneously 
cured,  we  readily  admit  that  the  evidence 
very  strongly  favors  the  belief  that  cere- 
bral abscesses  do  not  tend  to  a  spontane- 
ous cure.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  brain  is  a  very  vital 
organ,  severely  taxed  in  our  every-day 
labors,  and,  if  not  sound,  its  functions, 
which  are  essential  to  life,  may  be  brought 
to  a  stop.  When  there  is  an  abscess  in 
the  brain,  the  organ  being  unsound,  its 
functions  are  very  liable  to  be  perverted, 
and  death  follows ;  whereas,  if  the  ab- 
scess were  seated  in  an  organ  less  essen- 
tial to  life,  any  perversion  of  its  func- 
tional activity  would  not  be  attended  with 
fatal   results,  and  thus  time  would  be 
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gained  for  the  abscess  to  pass  through 
the  different  stages  essential  for  its  cure. 
We  may  therefore  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  that  an  abscess  of  the  brain  has  no 
disposition  to  spontaneous  cure,  or  whether 
it  is  that  the  patient  does  not  live  long 
enough  for  sucn  a  process  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  The  development  of  a  Arm  cyst 
wall  would  show  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  spontaneous  cure.  The  cyst  wall  ex- 
erts a  protective  influence,  by  localizing 
the  mischief  and  protecting  the  sound 
from  the  diseased  part.  And  experience 
has  shown  that  time  is  only  required  for 
such  protection  to  be  very  great,  and  for 
the  barrier  guarding  the  pas  to  become 
stronger  and  stronger. 

We  are  next  led  to  ask,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  condition  of  the  pus  discov- 
ered in  old  abscesses  to  show  that  these 
were  in  a  process  of  cure?  To  our  minds, 
there  is.  It  is  usual  to  find  such  pus  in 
a  very  degenerate  condition,  viz.  granu- 
lar and  fatty,  which  is  fovorable  to  ab- 
sorption and  concretion :  such  changes 
as  occur  in  abscesses  that  have  undergone 
spontaneous  cure.  This  is  no  idle  ques- 
tion. It  is  simply — Is  cerebral  abscess 
necessarily  a  fatal  and  incurable  disease? 
Practically  it  is,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
its  morbid  anatomy  to  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  it  is  necessarily  incurable. 

Diagnosis. — Cerebral  abscess  is  in- 
ferred when  there  are  symptoms  of  brain 
disturbance  indicative  of  organic  disease, 
and  there  arc  present  those  morbid  con- 
ditions that  are  known  to  give  rise  to  cere- 
bral abscess,  such  as  a  discharge  from  the 
ear,  nose,  or  chronic  suppuration  else- 
where, or  when  there  is  a  history  of  a 
blow,  or  of  some  other  acknowledged 
cause  of  the  disease.  No  doubt  that  in 
some  cases  the  inference  proves  correct, 
where  there  is  evidence  showing  that  the 
cerebral  substance  is  undoubtedly  dis- 
eased, and  further  evidence  of  suppura- 
tion going  on  in  some  part  of  the  body  ; 
for  here  there  are  indications  of  acute 
brain  disease,  and  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  this  is  due  to  abscess,  since  such 
causes  are  present  as  are  known  to  pro- 
duce it.  With  the  brain,  however,  as 
with  other  organs,  we  are  more  often  able 
to  say  that  it  is  diseased  than  to  say  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  pathological 
changes  going  on  in  its  substance. 

There  may  be  evidence  to  show  that  a 
patient  has  chronic  disease  of  the  nose  or 
ear,  and  cerebral  symptoms  may  super- 


is  softened,  without  abscess.  Disease  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull — no  matter  whether 
it  be  fracture,  syphilitic  disease,  or  a 
growth — is  liable  to  set  up  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the 
inflammation  may  spread,  and  give  rise 
to  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  brain 
substance.  If  the  patient  survive  six  or 
seven  weeks,  an  abscess  may  be  formed ; 
if  he  die  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  acute 
symptoms  liave  set  in,  the  brain  may  be 
found  softened,  but  without  abscess.  Not 
unfrequently  death  takes  place  before 
there  is  time  for  the  suppurative  inflam- 
mation to  form  an  abscess. 

There  may  be  a  history  of  injury  to  the 
head,  cerebral  disease  may  appear  to  have 
followed  as  a  consequence,  and  the  post- 
mortem examination  reveal  disease  in  the 
brain,  but  not  abscess. 

Injury  may  be  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion, not  of  an  abscess,  but  of  a  tumor, 
malignant  disease,  or  by  softening  in  the 
brain ;  or  further,  the  disease  may  not  be 
in  the  brain  at  all,  but  on  the  surface. 
Experience  has  sliown  that  an  injury  to 
the  head  may  produce  a  large  cyst  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  case  may  be  similar  to  what  are 
seen  in  cases  of  encysted  abscess. 

Cerebral  symptoms  associated  with  of- 
fensive discharge  from  the  ear  and  nose, 
would  lead  one  to  suspect  abscess  in  the 
brain,  but  in  one  of  our  cases  there  was 
tumor,  and  not  abscess.  The  coexistence 
of  tumor  in  the  brain  with  the  conditions 
that  arc  known  to  produce  abscess,  makes 
the  difTerential  diagnosis  extremely  diffi- 
cult. There  are  no  pathognomonic  symp- 
toms of  abscess  or  of  tumor.  It  is'only 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are  grouped,  and  the  existence  of 
those  conditions  tnat  are  known  to  pro- 
duce one  and  not  the  other  disease,  which 
leads  the  practitioner  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  tumor  rather  than  abscess,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  S3rmptom8  of  abscess  may  differ 
from  those  of  tumor  in  the  following  re- 
spects. In  abscess  there  is  often  marked 
cachexia  and  great  emaciation.  In  tumor, 
the  patients  nave  often  no  marked  ca- 
chexia, even  look  healthy,  and  the  body 
is  fairly  nourished,  cerUiinly  not  ema- 
ciated. In  abscess  the  duration  of  the 
cerebral  symptoms  is  generally  much 
shorter  than  in  tumor.  The  symptoms  in 
abscess  are  usually  either  latent  or  acute; 
in  tumor  they  are  often  chronic  In  the  lat- 
ter there  may  be  local  paralysis  extending 
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one  condition  from  the  other,  but  in  neither 
case  are  these  differences  80  constant  tliat 
a  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

An  abscess  may  lie  latent  in  the  brain 
for  many  months,  and  then  acute  symp- 
toms may  suddenly  set  in,  and  the  patient 
die  in  a  levr  days.  The  same  thing  may 
take  place  with  respect  to  cerebral  tumor. 
Experience  has  shown  that  cancerous  de- 
posits also  may  exist  in  the  brain  without 
there  being  any  decided  cerebral  symptoms- 
Chronic  encysted  abscesses  and  tumors 
of  the  brain  have  many  symptoms  in 
common.  A  hydatid  tumor,  gliomatous 
tumor,  a  cyst,  cancerous  deposits  in  the 
brain,  or  any  other  substance  acting  as  a 
foreign  body,  may  produce  pain  m  the 
head,  epileptiform  seizures,  with  or  with- 
out paralysis,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  or 
gradual  loss  of  muscular  power. 

We  are  often  able  to  say,  when  there  is 
acute  persistent  but  variable  paralysis, 
with  pyrexia,  that  there  is  acute  inflam- 
matory softening  of  the  brain;  but  whether 
that  softening  is  going  on  around  an  ab- 
scess, a  tumor,  or  a  cyst,  or  whether  ex- 
cited by  disease  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  we  may  be  unable  to  give  any 
exact  opinion. 

With  respect  to  rigors  in  cases  of  cere- 
bral abscess,  we  have  already  stated  that 
they  are  very  well  marked  in  some  in- 
stances, and  may  be  not  unlike  those  of 
ague.  This  symptom  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  cerebral  abscess.  It  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  other  forms  of  brain  disease, 
for  instance,  as  gliomatous  tumors  or  tu- 
bercle. 

Treatment  of  abscess  of  the  brain 
should  be,  by  anticipation, — obviating  the 
causes  which  lead  to  it;  in  chronic  disease 


of  the  ear  or  nose,  by  maintaining  a  ttee 
exit  for  the  discharge,  no  matter  what  the 
exciting  cause.  Rest  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  treatment,  avoiding 
thereby  both  mental  and  mechanical  ex- 
citement. 

By  a  simple  diet  and  quiet  life,  abscess 
may  be  dormant  in  the  brain  for  an  in- 
definite time.' 

In  cases  where  abscess  follows  injury  to 
the  head,  su^ical  interference  must  be 
thought  of.  Tne  principle  in  such  cases 
is  a  meclianical  one,  namely,  to  reach  the 
abscess  and  evacuate  its  contents,  if  that 
be  thought  advisable, — experience  shows 
but  little  to  commend  it.* 


'  This  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
encysted  abscess  of  the  brain  is  fatal  from 
changes  outside  the  cyst  of  an  acate  kind, 
such  as  might  be  presamed  to  be  preventible 
to  a  great  extent.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
we  may  say  that,  in  our  experience,  we  have 
known  abscess  lie  quiet  for  months  after  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  the  patient  and  the 
medical  attendant  become  confident  that  all 
was  well ;  the  symptoms  of  lesion  having 
slowly  gone  off,  and  yet  a  fatal  issue  be  pro- 
duced after  a  few  hours'  suffering  by  neglect- 
ing the  precaution  of  rest  and  regimen. 
Probably  such  rest  and  care  should  be  con- 
tinued, not  for  months  only  but  for  years. 
This  we  say  from  clinical  observations  of  the 
changes  in  the  cyst  of  old  cerebral  abscess. 

['  A  series  of  statistical  tables,  giving  the 
particulars  of  76  cases  of  Abscess  of  the  Brain, 
are  omitted  from  this  edition;  for  the  reason 
that,  valuable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet 
in  proportion  to  the  space  they  occupy,  they 
are  likely  to  be  referred  to  in  detail  by  very 
few  readers.  Their  general  history,  and  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  therefrom,  are  well 
stated  in  the  preceding  article. — H.] 
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Irritation. 
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non-inflammatoby 

Softening. 
Indubation. 
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Concussion. 
Compression. 
Caries  of  VEBTEBE.fi. 
Spina  Bifida. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

By  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


A.    Peeleminaet  Remarks. 

Befobe  proceeding  to  cope  with  the 
intricate  and  difficult  pathological  topics 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  it  appears  to  be  expedient  to 
glance  at  some  points  in  the  physiology 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  also  to  try  and 
ascertain  the  true  significance  of  pain, 
spasm,  and  certain  symptoms  analogous 
to  pain  and  spasm,  which  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  the  histories  of  spinal  maladies ; 
for  if  these  matters  be  not  disposed  of  as 
preliminaries  now,  they  will  prove  to  be 
the  cause  of  frequent  and  distracting  di- 
gression afterwards. 


I.    A  Glance  at  some  Points  in  the 
Physiology  of  the  Spinal  Cobd. 

1.  Bw^  of  spinal  ncn-es.— The  result  of 
recent  researches  has  been  to  establish  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  truth  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  great  discovery,  that  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  devoted  to 
sensation  only,  and  the  anterior  roots  to 
motion  only.  In  one  article,  at  least,  the 
creed  of  to-day  is  the  same  as  that  of  yes- 
tenlay :  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  have  it 
so,  for  in  many  other  articles  the  creed  of 
yesterday  is  not  that  of  to-day. 
(942) 


2.  Posterior  cokanng. — If  these  colnmns 
be  cut  across,  the  result  is,  not  numbness, 
as  it  would  be  if  these  columns  were,  as 
was  once  supposed,  simply  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  rooto  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  but  bypertesthesia  and  loss  of  co- 
ordinating power  in  the  parts  below  the 
section,  with  a  certain  degree  of  local 
pain;  and  on  inquiring  further,  it  is 
found  that  this  pain  is  due,  not  to  any 
sensitiveness  in  the  columns  themselves, 
but  to  the  irritation  of  the  cut  liaving 
travelled  through  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  which  posterior  roots, 
as  the  researches  of  Lockhart  Clarke 
show,  pass  through  the  posterior  coliunns, 
more  or  less  directly,  to  the  central  gray 
matter  of  the  cord. 

3.  Restiform  bodies  and  small  pogterior 
pyramids. — What  has  just  been  said  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  appears  to 
apply  equally  to  the  restiform  bodies,  and 
to  the  small  posterior  pyramids  of  the 
■medulla  oblongata,  which  pyramids  lie 
between  the  restiform  bodies  posteriorly. 
Hypertesthesia  and  incoordination  in  the 
parts  below  the  section,  with  some  local 
pain,  are  still  the  result  of  cutting  these 
parts  across :  and  as  the  connections  of 
these  parts  are  above  with  the  cerebellum, 
and  below  with  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  cord,  tlie  natural  inference  is,  that 
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the  channel  through  -which  the  cerebellum 
acts  upon  the  body  is  formed  of  the  resti- 
form  bodies  and  small  posterior  pyramids 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  in  the  lower 
part. 

4.  Anterior  columns. — If  one  of  these 
columns  be  cut  across,  it  ceases  to  act  on 
that  Bide  of  the  body  in  the  parts  below 
the  section,  and  the  paralyzed  parts  are 
benumbed  to  a  certain  degree,  unless  the 
cut  be  made  in  the  part  which  lies  imme- 
diately below  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  In  this  part  the  an- 
terior pyramid  may  be  cut  across  without 
causing  any  very  obvious  paralysis  or  loss 
of  sensation :  in  this  part  the  results  of 
dividing  the  anterior  column  at  a  lower 
level  are  only  obtained  when  the  cut  is 
extended  transversely,  so  as  to  divide  the 
lateral  column.  It  is  plain,  in  fact,  that 
in  the  uppermost  part  of  their  course,  the 
anterior  columns  have  not  that  intimate 
connection  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  that  all-important  part 
to  play  in  voluntary  movement,  which 
they  evidently  have  everywhere  else :  and 
it  is  also  plain  tliat  the  anterior  columns, 
where  they  have  to  do  with  voluntary 
movement,  have  also  something  to  do 
with  sensation,  for  it  is  a  fact  tlmt  a  cer- 
tain degree  or  numbness  is  produced  by 
the  injuries  which  give  rise  to  paralysis. 

6.  Anterior  pyramids.  —  A  transverse 
section  of  one  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  in  any  part  of  its 
course  annihilates  all  power  of  voluntary 
movement  in  the  muscles  below  the  sec- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  with- 
out affecting  the  sensation  in  any  appre- 
ciable manner  ;  and  thus  it  is  plain,  not 
only  that  each  pyramid  contains  very 
many,  if  not  all,  the  conductors  concerned 
in  carrying  the  orders  of  the  will  to  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
but  also  that  the  conductors  which  are 
collected  in  one  pyramid  decussate  with 
those  collected  in  the  other  pyramid  at  the 
lower  and  not  at  the  upper  boundaries  of 
the  pyramids.  In  a  word,  all  the  evidence, 
old  and  new,  goes  to  show  that  these 
bodies  are  composed  of  conductors  con- 
cerned in  voluntary  motion  without  any 
admixture  of  sensory  conductors. 

6.  Lateral  columns. — In  the  cervical 
re^on,  for  a  short  distance  below  the 
pomt  at  which  the  anterior  pyramids  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  intercross,  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  have 
certainly  very  much  to  do  in  transmitting 
the  orders  of  the  will  to  the  muscles  ;  for, 
as  has  just  been  seen  incidentally,  the 
mawles  below  the  section  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body  are  paralyzed  by  cutting 
one  of  them  across  in  this  part.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  cervical  region,  and  in 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions,  it  is  very 
different,  and  the  difference  is  not  very  j 


clearly  determined.  Here  some  trifling 
paralysis  may  be  produced  by  dividing 
these  columns  transversely,  out  never 
more  than  this.  Here,  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  this  operation  is  foUowed  by  a 
certain  degree  of  aneesthesia,  and  by  the 
same  result,  as  regards  movement,  as  that 
which  follows  transverse  division  of  the 
ptosterior  columns — that  is,  not  by  paraly- 
sis, but  by  incoordination.  A  certain 
degree  of  anaesthesia  appears  to  be  a  con- 
stant consequence  of  cutting  across  the 
lateral  columns  in  any  part  of  their  course ; 
and  herein  would  seem  to  be  an  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  lateral  and 
the  posterior  columns,  for,  as  has  been 
stated  already,  the  result  of  cutting  across 
the  posterior  columns  is  to  produce  hyper- 
esthesia, not  ansesthesia. 

7.  Olivary  bodies.  —  A  section  of  the 
olivary  bodies  is  followed,  not  by  any 
marked  degree  of  paralysis,  or  anaesthesia, 
but  by  a  state  of  persistent  spasm  in  many 
muscles  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  in 
the  neck  especially, — a  state  which  may 
sometimes  continue  for  days,  weeks,  or 
even  months.  It  is  found,  also,  that  this 
strange  result  is  produced  by  irritating 
several  parts  of  the  base  of  the  encephalon, 
the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  me- 
dulla oblono^ta  and  pK>ns  Varolii  especi- 
allj-,  as  well  as  by  irritating  the  olivary 
bodies.  These  parts  are  not  very  clearly 
defined.  "  They  seem,"  says  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard,  "  to  be  quite  different  from  those 
employed  in  the  transmission  of  sensitive 
impressions,  or  of  the  orders  of  the  will  to 
the  muscles,  at  least  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  pons  Varolii.  They  constitute 
a  very  large  portion  of  these  two  organs, 
and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  three-fourtlis  of 
the  one  first  named.  They  are  placed 
chiefly  in  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns 
of  these  oigans;  and  because  many  of 
their  fibres  do  not  decussate,  the  spasm 
produced  by  irritating  them  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  "body." 

8.  €h-ay  substance  of  the  cord. — Instead 
of  being  merely  a  nerve-centre — the  spe- 
cial centre  of  Marshall  Hall's  excito-motor 
system  of  nerves — there  is  now  reason  to 
l)clieve,  with  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  that 
the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  an 
important  conductor  of  sensory  and  motor 
impressions.  Paralysis  without  loss  of 
sensation  on  the  same  side  of  the  body, 
loss  of  sensation  without  paralysis  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body,  are  the  strange  re- 
sults of  cutting  across  one  lateral  half  of 
the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord: 
anaesthesia  on  both  sides  of  the  body, 
paralysis  on  either  side,  are  the  equally 
strange  results  of  making  a  longitudinal 
section  midway  between  the  two  lateral 
halves :  these  are  the  two  great  facts 
which,  when  properly  interpreted,  furnish 
the  reasons  for  believing,  not  only  that 
there  are  sensorial  and  volitional  conduc- 
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tors  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord, 
but  also  that  these  two  forms  of  conduc- 
tors follow  a  different  and  definite  course. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  liow  this  may  be. 
Let  the  course  of  the  conductors  in  con- 
nection witli  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  a  pair  of  spinal  nerves  be  wliat  is 
represented  in  the  following  diagram, — 
a  0  being  the  motor  conductor  descending 
to  the  right,  and  «'  6'  the  corresponding 
conductor  descending  to  the  left  ;  c  d  being 
the  sensory  conductor  ascending  from  the 
left,  and  cd'  the  corresponding  conductor 
ascending  from  the  right, — and  very  little 
reflection  will  serve  to  supply  the  demon- 
stration wanting.  With  the  sensory  and 
motor  conductors  arranged  in  this  manner, 
it  is  plain  that  a  cut  across  the  lateral  half 
of  the  gray  substance — a  lesion  indicated 
in  the  diagram  by  the  line  A  b — must  de- 


.r^ 


stroy  the  continuity  of  the  motor  conduc- 
tor a  b,  and  of  the  sensory  conductor  c  d, 
and  leave  untouched  the  motor  conductor 
a'  6',  and  the  sensory  conductor  &  d' — 
must  bring  about,  that  is  to  say,  what  has 
been  seen  to  happen  in  the  first  of  the 
two  experiments  under  consideration ; 
namely,  preservation  of  sensation  with 
loss  of  motion  on  the  side  of  the  lesion, 
and  preservation  of  motion  with  loss  of 
sensation  on  the  opposite  side.  Again, 
with  the  sensory  and  motor  conductors 
arrano;ed  in  this  manner,  it  is  plain  that 
a  section  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord 
midway  between  the  two  lateral  halves — 
a  lesion  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the 
line  c  A  D — must  leave  the  motor  conduc- 
tors a  6  and  a'b'  imtouched,  and  cut  across 
the  sensory  conductors  c  d  and  c*  d'  at  their 
point  of  decussation — must  bring  about 
what  happens  in  the  second  of  these  two 
experiments,  viz.,  numbness  on  both  sides 
of  the  bod  v.  and  naralvsison  neither  side. 


side  on  which  sensation  is  preserved,  and 
diminished  temperature  on  the  side  on 
which  sensation  is  lost,  especially  if  tlie 
section  be  made  high  up  near  the 
medulla  oblongata.  It  would  seem,  in 
fact,  that  the  injury  has  acted  upon  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  contained  in  the  cord 
as  well  as  upon  the  common  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  causing  paralysis  of  vaso- 
motor nerves  on  the  side  on  which  there 
is  increased  temperature  and  sensibility, 
and  irritation  of  vaso-niotor  nerves  on  the 
side  on  which  there  is  diminished  tempe- 
rature and  ansssthesia.  At  any  rate  this 
mode  of  explanation  is  neither  impossible 
nor  improbable.  The  experiments  of 
Professor  Claude  Bernard,  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard,  and  others  upon  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  prove  that  when  this  nerve 
is  paralyzed  by  dividing  it,  a  state  of 
hypersemia,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
signs  are  a  bloodshot  state  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostril  and  ear,  with  a  contracted  pupil, 
and  with  increased  temperature,  is  at  once 
set  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  head  :  and 
also  that  when  the  end  of  the  divided 
nerve  below  the  section  is  irritated,  the 
immediate  result  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
with  an  almost  complete  blanching  and 
cooling  of  the  parts  which  were  bloodshot 
and  warm  a  moment  before. '  The  vessels 
in  these  parts  evidently  relax  and  receive 
more  blood  when  their  nerves  are  para- 
lyzed, and  contract  and  receive  less  blood 
where  their  nerves  are  irritated  ;  and  the 
increased  temperature  and  sensibility 
which  happen  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
diminished  temperature  and  sensibility 
which  happen  in  the  other  case,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  increased  or  diminished 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  iiarts  in  each  case 
respectively.  All  this  is  plain  enough. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  facts  which  go 
to  show  that  phenomena  in  every  way 
analogous  to  those  which  result  from 
paralysis  or  irritation  of  the  cer\-ical  sym- 
pathetic are  produced  by  paralyzing  or 
irritating  vaso-motor  nerves  in  other 
parts.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  inferred  that  the  increased 
temperature  and  sensibility  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  and  the  diminished  temperature 
of  the  other  side,  which  happen  when  a 
lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  across, 
are  the  result  of  vaso-motor  nerves  being 
paralyzed  in  the  one  case  and  irritated  in 
the  other  case.  Nay,  such  an  assumption 
is  well-liitrh  inevitable,  for  the  structural 
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and  thoee  belon^ng  to  common  sensation, 
both  intercross  in  the  cord,  but  not  at  the 
same  place.  From  the  right  side  of  the 
brain,  volimtary  impressions  pass  to  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
their  course  thither  l)eing,  first,  down  the 
right  anterior  pyramid,  then  across  to  tlie 
left  lateral  column,  then  for  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  left  lateral  column,  then 
down  the  left  anterior  column,  and  to 
some  extent  also  down  the  left  side  of  the 
gray  substance  and  the  left  lateral  column, 
and  so  out  at  the  left  anterior  roots :  from 
the  left  side  of  the  brain,  these  impres- 
sions pursue  a  similar  course,  onl^  pass- 
ing to  the  right  side  of  the  body  instead 
of  the  left.  Entering  at  the  right  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  im- 
pressions which  give  rise  to  common  sen- 
sations pass  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
up  the  left  side  of  the  gray  substance,  and 
to  some  extent  also  up  the  left  lateral 
column  and  the  left  anterior  column,  the 
crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord 
being  at  the  level  of  the  entrance  of  the 
conductors  into  the  cord,  or  thereabouts : 
entering  at  the  left  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  the  impressions  in  question 
take  a  similar  course  to  the  right  side. 
Both  sets  of  conductors  intercross  in  the 
cord,  but  not  at  the  same  place.  The 
conductors  concerned  in  voluntsirv  motion 
intercross  at  the  decussation  or  the  an- 
terior pyramids.  The  intercrossing  in 
this  case  is  at  this  place,  and  at  this  place 
only :  there  is  none  above  it,  none  below 
it.  The  conductors  belonging  to  common 
sensation,  on  the  other  hand,  intercross 
below  the  decussation  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  and  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord.  These  are  the  main 
points  to  be  remembered  with  reference 
to  the  tracks  of  these  two  forms  of  con- 
ductors in  the  cord. 

The  conductors  which  have  to  do  with 
coordination  of  movement  appear  to  be 
confined  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord,  and  to  the  parts  which  connect  these 
columns  with  the  cerebellum,  the  resti- 
form  bodies,  and  the  small  posterior  pyra- 
mids. They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
conductors  concerned  in  voluntary  move- 
ment, and  they  also  differ  from  these  con- 
ductors in  this,  that  those  belonging  to 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  do  not  inter- 
cross anywhere. 

The  vaso-motor  conductors  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  cord  appear 
to  lie  chiefly  in  the  gray  substance,  for 
the  dilatation  of  vessels  resulting  from 
paralysis  of  these  nerves  is  brought  about 
by  dividing  the  gray  substance  rather 
than  the  white.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
this  dilatation  of  veasels  is  on  the  same 
side  as  that  on  which  the  gray  sutetance 
is  divided,  must  be  taken  as  a  reason  for 
believing  that  the  vaso-motor  conductors 
belonging  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body, 
VOL.  I.— 00 


like  the  conductors  which  have  to  do  with 
the  coordination  of  movement,  do  not 
intercross  in  the  cord. 

And  so  likewise  with  certain  other  con- 
ductors of  a  vaguer  sort.  These  lie  in 
and  about  the  olivary  bodies,  and  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  lateral  column ;  and 
there  is,  as  it  would  seem,  no  intercross- 
ing between  those  belonging  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  body,  for  the  simple  fact  is 
this,  that  the  persistent  spasm  which  is 
brought  about  by  irritation,  which  spasm 
is  the  only  fact  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  these  conductors,  is  always  on  the 
same  side  as  that  to  which  the  irritation 
is  applied. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  sensory  conduc- 
tors which  are  not  concerned  in  common 
sensations — those  which  have  to  do  with 
pain,  tickling,  temperature,  and  the  rest. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  common  sen- 
sory conductors  would  seem  to  apply  to 
them  in  every  respect,  and  indeed  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  different  conductors 
are  required  for  the  transmission  of  the 
different  kinds  of  impressions. 

10.  Increased  reflex  action. — When  the 
continuity  of  the  cord  is  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  being  cut,  torn,  compressed,  or 
injured  in  any  other  way,  voluntary  move- 
ment and  sensation  are  abolished  in  the 
parts  below  the  injury  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  paralyzed  muscles,  especially  in 
the  lower  extremities,  become  much  more 
prone  to  reflex  action.  This  increased 
proneness  to  reflex  action  is  developed 
immediately,  or  all  but  immediately,  and 
it  may  continue  with  little  or  no  change 
for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  It 
makes  its  appearance  before  there  is  time 
for  the  development  of  inflammation  or 
congestion;  it  continues  after  the  time 
when  any  inflammation  or  congestion  re- 
sulting ii-om  the  injury  which  led  to  it 
may  1>b  supposed  to  have  come  to  an  end  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  difflcult  to  look  upon  it 
as  an  indication  of  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion. Indeed  the  history  of  inflamma- 
tion or  congestion  of  the  cord  is  opposed 
to  this  idea,  for  most  certainly  increased 
reflex  action  does  not  figure  among  the 
symptoms  of  unequivocal  instances  of 
these  disorders.  And  this  is  all  that  need 
be  said  now,  except  this,  that  the  history 
of  increased  reflex  action  would  seem  to 
be  more  intelligible  on  the  view  of  muscu- 
lar action  which  recommends  itself  to  the 
writer,  than  on  that  which  is  commonly 
accepted. 

11.  Increased  temperature. — In  a  paper 
on  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  published 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,'  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  says  :  "  M.  Chopat  has  given 
an  account  of  some  experiments  on  ani- 
mals, in  which  he  found  that  the  division 


'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  1837. 
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of  the  superior  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
produced  a  remarkable  evolution  of  ani- 
mal heat,  so  that  it  was  raised  much 
above  the  natural  standard.  I  have  made 
experiments  similar  to  those  of  M.  Cho- 

fat,  and  have  met  with  similar  results, 
have  also  seen  several  cases  in  which  an 
accidental  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  has 
produced  the  same  effect.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  was  that  of  a  man  who 
was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
in  whom  there  was  a  forcible  separation 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrte, 
attended  with  an  efAision  of  blood  within 
the  theca  vertebralis,  and  laceration  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Respi- 
ration was  performed  by  the  diaphragm 
only,  and  of  course  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner.  The  patient  died  at  the  end  of 
twenty-two  hours ;  and,  for  some  time 
previously  to  his  death,  he  breathed  at 
very  long  intervals,  the  pulse  being  weak 
and  the  countenance  livid.  At  last  there 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  inspira- 
tions in  a  minute.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  was  placed  be- 
tween the  scrotum  and  the  thigh,  the 
quicksilver  rose  to  111°  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  Immediately  after  death  the  tem- 
perature was  examined  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  found  to  hi;  still  the  same."  A 
Bussian  observer,  Dr.  Tscheschechin,' 
has  also  ascertained  that  considerable  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  with  quickened 
pulse  and  breathing,  follows  a  section  of 
the  pons  at  its  junction  with  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  that  these  symptoms  go 
on  increasing  for  two  or  three  hours,  until 
the  state  is  that  of  high  fever.  Moreover, 
increase  of  temperature  on  one  side  of  the 
body  and  decrease  on  the  other  has  been 
seen  to  be  one  effect  of  dividing  one-half  of 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cord.  There  is, 
indeed,  reason  to  believe,  not  only  that 
increased  temperature  is  one  effect  of  divi- 
sion of  the  cord,  but  that  this  change  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  paralysis  of  vaso- 
motor nerves  ;  for  in  speaking  previously 
of  the  experiment  last  mentioned,  it  was 
shown  that  this  paralysis  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  this  result. 

12,  Hints  for  determining  the  level  of  the 
injury  in  certain  forma  of  spinal  paralysis, 
&c. — If  the  injury  be  at  the  upper  limit  of 
the  sacral  region  of  the  cord,  the  muscles 
r  of  the  bladder  and  anus  will  be  paralyzed, 
and  so  will  the  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural 


spinal  nerves.    If  the  injury  be  very  Iot 
down  in  the  sacral  canal,  the  compressw 
urethrffi  and  the  accelerator  urinse,  as  well 
as  the  sphincter  ani,  will  be  paralyzed,  but 
not  the  muscles  of  the  legs  ;  for  the  nerves 
of  the  three  muscles,  B{)ecified  by  name, 
come  off  almost  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  cord,  and  below  those  which  go  to  form 
the  great  sciatic.     When  the  injury  to 
the  cord  is  higher  up  in  the  cord,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  of  voluntary  power  in  the 
lower  extremities  and  in  the  bladder  and 
anus,  the  respiratory  muscles  will  be  more 
or  less  mralyzed.    If  the  injury  be  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  lumbar  region,  the 
lateral  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen  will 
be  paralyzed,  and  so  will  all  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  one  effect  oS 
the  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  walls  will 
be  to  compromise  greatly  the  expiratory 
movements  of  respiration.    If  the  injury 
be  high  enough  to  paralyze  intercostal 
muscles,    inspiration  will    be    interfered 
with  as  well  as  expiration,  and  the  degree 
of  interference  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  intercostal  muscles  implicated. 
If  the  injury  be  low  down  in  the  cervical 
region,  all  the  intercoetals  will  be  para- 
lyzed, and  so  will  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities,  except  thoeeof  the  shoulders, 
which  receive  their  nerves  from  higher 
portions  of  the  cervical  region.    If  the 
injury  be  at  or  above  the  middle  of  the 
cervical  region — at  or  above  the  level  of 
the  fourth  cervical  pair  of  spinal  nerves — 
death  will  at  once  result  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  inspiratory  movements.      In 
this  latter  case  it  is  customary  to  ascribe 
the  stoppage  of  breathing  to  paralysis  of 
the  nerve  which  supplies  tne  diaphragm — 
that  is,  the  plu'euic  ;  but  this  explanation 
does  not  go  far  enough.    The  injury  which 
paralyzes  the  diapTiragm  paralyzes  the 
scaleni,  the  inter-costales,  and  the  serrati 
ma^i,  which  muscles  elevate  the  ribs  in 
ordinary  respiration,  and  in  so  doing  play 
a  part  which  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  played  by  the  diaphragm  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but   it  paralyzes  also  the 
greater  number  of  those  accessory  respi- 
ratory muscles  which,  acting  upon  and 
from  the  shoulders,  come  to  the  rescue 
when  a  great  effort  at  inspiration  is  neces- 
sary, and  produce  additional  expansion  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest.    !Not  only  is 
there  a  great  difference  between  calm  res- 
piration and  forced  respiration,  but  there 
IS  a  great  difference  also  between  the  res- 
piration of  males  and  that  of  females^ 
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manuDse,  and  with  some  slight  elevation 
of  the  shoulders  ;  and  this  movement  of 
expansion  spreads  from  rib  to  rib  in  a 
downward  direction,  and  any  bulging  of 
the  abdomen  from  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  distinctly  after  this  heaving  of 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  chest,  not  before  it. " 
In  females  also  this  bulging  of  the  abdo- 
men is  so  inconsiderable  ibat  the  number 
of  respirations  cannot  be  counted  by  the 
hand  resting  on  that  region  as  it  can  be  in 
the  male.  In  calm  breathing,  in  &ct,  the 
diaphragm  does  more  and  the  ril>s  do  less 
in  males  than  in  females :  and  this  differ- 
ence is  so  real  that,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, calm  breathing  may  be  spoken  of  as 
diaphragmatic  in  males,  and  as  costal  in 
females.  This  difference  is  such,  indeed, 
that  respiratory  movements  which  are 
healthy  in  women  are  morbid  in  men ;  and 
vice  versa,  that  movements  which  are 
healthy  in  men  are  morbid  in  women. 
"In  forced  breathing,"  Dr.  Hutchinson 
again  says,  "  the  greatest  enlargement  of 
the  thoracic  cavity  in  both  sexes  is  made 
by  the  ribs  and  not  by  the  diaphragm,  as 
is  generally  believed;"  and  that  this 
statement  expresses  what  really  happens, 
appears  to  be  evident  in  the  fact  ttutt  in 
such  breathing  the  hollow  at  the  pit  of  the 
stonmch,  instead  of  being  filled  out  and 
protruded,  as  it  must  be  if  the  diaphragm 
descended  in  any  marked  degree,  is  actu- 
ally drawn  in  and  depressecT  In  forced 
breathing,  indeed,  the  costal  inspiration 
of  women  becomes  more  costal,  and  the 
diaphragmatic  inspiration  of  men  ciianges 
from  this  form  to  the  costaL  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  there  may  be  forced 
diaphragmatic  breathing  as  well  as  forced 
costal  breathing,  and  tliat  the  one  may  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  by  an 
easy  effort  of  the  will,  or  by  changes  of 
position  which  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
the  ribs  on  the  other.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  dis- 
eases which  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm  or  rilts  should  make  the 
breathing  costal  or  diaphragmatic,  as  the 
case  may  Ixi.  As  regards  the  expiratory 
movements  of  respiration  there  is  little  to 
say.  In  tranquil  breathing,  in  males  and 
in  females  alike,  expiration  is  performed 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm  allow- 
ing the  abdominal  viscera  to  press  up 
into  the  position  from  which  they  had 
been  depressed  in  inspiration  by  the  con- 
traction of  this  muscle,  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  costal  muscles  allowing  the  ribs  to 
spring  back  into  the  position  from  which 
they  had  been  pulled  up  in  inspiration  by 
the  contraction  of  these  muscles,  and  by 
the  resiliency  of  the  air-passages  them- 
selves. In  forced  expiration  the  lateral  i 
and  inferior  muscular  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men will  help  to  empty  the  chest  by  pull- 
ing down  the  ribe  and  by  contracting  upon  | 


the  abdominal  viscera,  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  push  up  the  diaphragm  more  effectually. 
It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  see  how  a  lesion  of 
the  spinal  cord  which  paralyzes  the  late- 
ral and  inferior  alxlominal  walls  must  in- 
terfere with  tlie  movements  of  expiration, 
and  especially  with  such  violent  move- 
ments as  couching  or  sneezing.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  case  of  the  respiratory 
movements  is  one  which  makes  it  imijos- 
sible  to  continue  in  the  belief,  that  the 
one  reason  why  the  division  of  the  cord  at 
or  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve 
proves  &tal,  is  because  the  diaphragm  is 
paralyzed  -,  for  the  plain  fact  is,  that  the 
mjurjr  which  paralyzes  the  diaphragm 
paralyzes  the  muscles  which  elevate  the 
ribs,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
and  so  puts  an  end  to  movements  which 
are  quite  as  important  as  those  of  the  dia- 
phragm, if  not  more  so,  in  carrying  on 
respiration.  Of  the  other  phenomena 
which  may  be  present  when  the  injury 
which  interrupts  the  continuity  o^  the 
cord  as  a  conductor  is  in  the  neck,  but  not 
so  high  as  to  destroy  life  immediately, 
and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  present 
when  the  injury  is  much  below  the  cervi- 
cal region,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  diffi- 
culty in  vocalization,  contraction  of 
pupils,  palpitation,  and  priapism  appear 
to  be  the  most  important. 


n.  On  the  Pbacticai,  Significance 
OF  Pain  and  Spasm,  and  of  certain 
OTHER  Symptoms  moke  ob  less  akin 
TO  Pain  and  Spasm. 

•Have  these  symptoms  to  do  with  in- 
flammation, or  with  a  state  which,  though 
not  unfrequently  passing  into  inflamma- 
tion, is  in  reality  diametrically  opposed  to 
inflammation  ?  This  is  the  question  to 
which  I  propose  now  to  seek  the  answer, 
first,  in  relation  to  pain  and  the  symp- 
toms  akin  to  pain,  and,  secondly,  in  rela- 
tion to  spasm  and  the  symptoms  akin  to 
spasm. 

1.  On  the  practical  eignijicance  of  pain 
and  the  symptoms  akin  to  pain. — There  are 
some  points  in  the  history  of  common 
neuralgia — the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  paroxysm  periodically  at  a  given 
time,  the  association  of  the  pain  with 
rigors,  the  frequent  ending  of  tne  pain  in 
an  obscure  fit  of  feverishness,  and  others 
— which  are  calculated  to  surest  some 
relationship  between  this  disorder  and 
ague.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  especially 
in  that  form  of  neuralgia  which  is  met 
with  in  aguish  districts,  as  if  the  neu- 
ralgia and  the  rigors  were  companion 
symptoms— as  if  there  was  some  connec- 
tion between  the  pain  and  a  depressed 
state  of  the  circulation  such  as  is  met 
with  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague.  There  is 
also  some  reason  to  believe  that  neuralgia 
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Is  antagonized  rather  than  favored  by  in- 
flunuuation  and  fever.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon tiling  for  the  liistory  of  facial  neu- 
ralgia or  tic-douloureux  to  be  this :  first, 
iieunilgia,  without  local  tenderness  and 
swelling,  and  redness,  and  with  frequent 
chills  and  shivers,  and  a  decidedly  de- 
pressed state  of  the  circulation ;  after- 
wards, cessation  of  neuralgia,  cessation 
of  chills  and  shivers,  with  local  tender- 
ness, redness,  and  swelling,  and  with 
some  slight  feverish  reaction.  What  I 
have  experienced  in  my  own  person,  as 
well  as  what  I  have  witnessed  m  others, 
enables  me  to  speak  with  all  confidence 
upon  this  point.  It  is  also  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  for  the  »i«w- 
ralgic  pain  of  toothache  to  come  to  an  end 
when  the  face  becomes  swollen  and  in- 
flamed ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  other- 
wise with  the  stabbing  neuralgic  pains 
which  so  generally  precede  the  inflamma- 
tory eruption  of  herpes,  for  it  is  usual  for 
these  pains  to  subside  concurrently  with 
the  development  of  the  eruption.  Nay, 
I  know  of  several  cases  of  sciatica,  m 
which  the  relief  to  the  neuralgic  pain  was 
coincident  with  the  development  of  a 
tenderness  which  seemed  to  betoken  neu- 
ritis at  one  or  more  points  in  the  course 
of  the  painful  nerve,  and  in  which,  after 
this  change  the  patient  was  comparatively 
free  from  pain  so  long  as  the  kime  limb 
was  kept  still  and  let  alone.  With  re- 
spect to  neuralgia,  in  all  its  manifold 
forms,  indeed  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
this  is,  not  only  that  neuritis  is  not  neces- 
sary to  its  production,  but  also  that  this 
form  of  inflammation  is  at  most  a  very 
exceptional  complication. 

Nor  is  a  different  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  history  of  rheumatic  and 
gouty  pain. 

In  acute  rheumatism  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  pains  which  had  been  tor- 
turing the  patient  for  days,  or  weeks,  or 
months  previously,  preventing  him  from 
being  at  ease  in  the  daytime,  and  causing 
him  to  toss  about  in  sleepless  misery  at 
night,  come  to  an  end  when  the  feverish 
reaction  and  local  inflammation  of  the 
fully-formed  disorder  make  their  appear- 
ance. After  this,  the  joints  are  tender 
enough  ;  but  if  the  patient  keep  as  still 
as  he  is  very  likely  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  comparatively  or  ac- 
tually at  ease  so  far  as  his  old  rheumatic 
pains  are  concerned.  Or,  if  it  be  other- 
wise, the  pains  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  in  a  part  in  which  the  signs  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  are  imperfectly  es- 
tablished or  absent,  or  else  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  decided  remission  in  the 
feverish  reaction — an  event  which  hap- 
pens more  frequently  in  this  disorder  than 
IS  commonly  supposed. 

And  certainly  it  is  impossible  to  look 
upon  the  local  inflammation  of  gout  as 


essential  to  the  racking  pain  of  this  dis^ 
order.  "  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing," says  Sydenham,  who  knew  full  well 
from  personal  exjjerience  what  he  ought 
to  say,  "  the  patient  is  awakened  by  a 
severe  pain  in  the  great  toe,  or,  more 
rarely,  in  the  heel,  ankle,  or  instep.  The 
pain  is  like  that  of  dislocation,  and  yet 
the  parts  feel  as  if  cold  water  were  being 
poured  over  them.  Then  follow  chills 
and  shiverings,  and  a  little  fever.  The 
pain,  which  was  at  first  moderate,  be- 
comes more  intense  ;  and  with  its  inten- 
sity  the  chills  and  shivers  increase." 
After  tossing  about  in  agony  for  four  or 
five  hours,  often  till  near  daybreak,  the 
patient  suddenly  finds  relief  and  falls 
asleep.  Before  falling  asleep,  the  only 
visible  change  in  the  tortured  part  is 
some  swelling  in  the  veins  ;  on  waking  in 
the  morning  the  part  has  become  swollen, 
shining,  red,  tender  beyond  measure,  and 
more  or  less  painful,  but  painful  only  to  a 
degree  which  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  torture  of  the  night  past  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  pain  which  noir 
exists  may  in  great  measure  be  referred 
to  the  mere  tension  and  stretching  of  the 
inflamed  ligaments,  for  it  may  be  re- 
lieved, or  even  removed,  by  judiciously 
appljdng  support  to  the  toe  and  sole  of 
the  foot.  On  the  night  following,  and 
not  unfrequently  for  the  next  three  or 
four  nights,  the  sharp  pain  may  return, 
reappearing  and  disappearing  suddenly, 
or  almost  suddenly,  ana  resulting  in  the 
development  of  additional  inflammatory 
swelling  in  the  interval  between  fiiUing 
asleep  and  waking  in  the  morning.  The 
pain  in  these  relapses,  like  the  pain  in 
the  first  attack,  is  accompanied  by  chiDs 
and  shivers,  and  by  the  most  distressing 
irritability  and  excitability ;  but,  unnl 
unequivocal  signs  of  inflammation  are  de- 
veloped in  it,  the  painful  part  is  not 
tender  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The 
inflammation,  moreover,  is  attended  by 
no  fever,  or  by  very  little ;  or  if  it  lie 
otherwise,  as  it  is  occasionally,  the  in- 
flammation runs  higher  than  usual,  and 
the  characteristic  pain  is  less  urgent  than 
usual.  Dr.  Garrod  points  out  this  latter 
fact  in  his  excellent  work  on  Gout.  From 
its  history,  then,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
pain  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  rigors 
which  belong  to  the  cold  stage  of  gouty 
inflammation.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
inflammation,  as  inflammation,  had  little 
to  do  with  the  pain  ;  for  if  it  were  other- 
wise, it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
the  pain  should  be  less  urgent  in  the  cases 
of  gout  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
most  marked,  and  that  the  unequivocal 
signs  of  inflammation  should  make  their 
appearance  during  sleep  without  waking 
the  patient.  Nay,  it  would  even  seem  as 
if  the  pain  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  inflammation — as  if,  in 
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&ct,  the  pains  were  antagonized  rather 
than  fiivored  by  the  inflammatory  condi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  l)egins  and  ends  in  the  majority 
of  cases  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  reason 
for  referring  the  pain  to  the  category  of 
neuralgia — a  disorder  with  which,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  inflammation  has  no 
necessary  connection. 

There  is  also  reason  to  I)elieve  that  pain 
holds  the  same  relation  to  fever  and  in- 
flammation in  other  kinds  of  fever  besides 
the  rheumatic,  and  in  other  kinds  of  in- 
flammation besides  the  gouty. 

The  pain  in  the  back,  often  very  severe, 
which  ushers  in  smallpox,  disappears  be- 
fore the  hot  stage  is  fully  established.  It 
comes  and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
rigors,  and  it  belongs  to  the  cold  stage  as 
evidently  as  do  the  rigors.  And  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  also  in  other 
fevers  ;  for  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception, for  the  pains  which  attend  upon 
the  onset  of  these  disorders  to  pass  away 
or  to  become  greatly  mitigated  as  soon  as 
the  cold  stage  gives  i)lace  to  the  hot. 
Nay,  it  would  seem  as  if  pain  gave  place 
for  the  time  to  what  may  be  called  arti- 
ficial feverishness.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
more  than  once  felt  tic-douloureux  in  my 
&ce  pass  awav  as  soon  as  I  could  set  my 
blood  in  brisk  motion  by  violent  bodily 
exercise ;  and  on  two  occasions  I  have 
put  a  stop  to  a  sudden  attack  of  lumbago 
while  in  the  saddle,  by  a  practice  which 
is  not  unfrequently  adopted  in  such  a  case 
in  the  hunting-field — that  is,  by  leaning 
forwards,  and  beating  the  loins  with  the 
hands  until  the  whole  body  was  aglow, 
and  the  perspiration  dropped  from  the 
forehead. 

The  acute  pain  of  a  dislocation  or 
sprain — the  pain  to  which  Sydenham 
likens  that  of  gout — does  not,  as  a  rule, 
remain  after  the  parts  have  begun  to  be 
hot  and  tender  and  swollen ;  and  as  a 
rulCj  also,  the  pain  of  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation goes  before,  and  not  along  with, 
the  redness  and  heat  and  swelling.  In 
the  idiopathic,  as  well  as  in  the  traumatic 
forms  of  inflammation,  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  pain  were  related  to  the 
cold  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  not  to  the 
hot.  Nor  is  a  contrary  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  history  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  pain  continues  after  the  hot 
stage  of  the  inflammation  is  fully  estab- 
lished, for  in  these  cases  this  persistent 
pain  is  evidently  (in  great  measure  at 
least)  due  to  the  stretching  of  parts  made 
tender  by  the  inflammation.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  pain  which  remains  after 
the  hot  sta^e  is  fully  established  in  or- 
chitis and  pleuritis,  is  at  once  removed  or 
relieved  by  means  which  obviate  this 
stretching, — In  the  former  case  by  the 
free  use  of  the  knife,  in  the  latter  case  by 
the  application  of  a  roller  around  the 


chest  so  as  to  prevent  the  movement  of 
the  ribs  over  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

Even  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  severe  pain  in  the  head  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  this 
inflammation.  About  six  years  ago  I  had 
a  youth  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  with 
well-marked  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral 
meningitis.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he 
complained  of  frequent  rigors  and  of  a 
constant  agonizing  pain  in  the  head,  and 
at  this  time  his  face  was  pale  and  perspir- 
ing, his  ears  and  his  head  generally  were 
below  the  natural  temperature,  his  pupils 
somewhat  dilated,  and  his  pulse  con- 
tracted and  feeble.  Eight  hours  after- 
wards, when  I  saw  him  the  second  time, 
his  face  was  flushed,  his  head  burning  hot, 
his  pupils  contracted,  bis  eyes  ferrety,  his 
skin  hot  and  dry,  his  pulse  strong  and 
full,  and  fierce  delirium  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  pain.  And  this,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  is  the  regular  history  of 
pain  in  this  disorder.  It  is  pain  ccasmg, 
not  pain  beginning,  as  the  symptoms  of 
active  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain 
make  their  appearance.  It  is  pain  in 
association  with  an  aneemic  rather  than 
with  a  hypersemic  condition. 

For  these  among  many  reasons  it  is  that 
pain  (with  the  exception  of  that  form  of 
pain  which  is  dependent  on  tenderness, 
and  which  is  accidental  only)  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  symptom  of  inflammation  or 
fever.  In  inflammation  or  fever  the  pain 
would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  cold 
stage  preceding  the  hot  stage,  and  not 
with  the  hot  stage  itself— with  a  state  of 
capillary  contraction  and  deficiency  of 
blood,  and  not  with  a  state  of  capillary 
relaxation  and  excess  of  blood — with  a 
state  of  vaso-motor  irritation,  and  not 
with  a  state  of  vaso-motor  jmralysis  :  in 
other  cases,  the  pain  would  seem  to  have 
to  do  with  a  state  of  circulation  which  is 
in  reality  closely  akin  to  that  which  ex- 
ists in  the  cold  stage  of  inflammation  and 
fever.  Pain,  however,  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  inflammation  or 
fever  because  it  happens  to  be  associated 
with  the  so-called  cold  stage  of  these  dis- 
orders. In  point  of  fact,  this  so-called 
cold  stage  of  inflammation  or  fever  is  a 
state  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  so-called  hot  stt^e.  In  this  cold  stage, 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  (and  not  these 
nerves  only)  are  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
and,  as  the  result  of  this  irritation,  the 
capillaries  are  contracted  and  compara- 
tively bloodless ;  in  the  hot  stage,  on  the 
contrary,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  para- 
lyzed, and,  as  the  result  of  this  paralysis, 
the  capillaries  are  relaxed  and  bloodshot. 
Instead  of  being  stages  in  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  so-called  cold  stage  and  the  so- 
called  hot  stage  are  conditions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  Instead  of 
being  stages  in  the  same  process,  it  would 
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rather  seem  that  the  hot  stage  has  a  re- 
medial relation  to  the  cold  stage — that, 
within  certain  limits,  the  hot  stage  is  tlie 
salutary  refluence  of  a  tide  of  life  which 
has  ebbed  too  low  in  the  hot  stage.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  so-called 
cold  stage  and  the  so-called  hot  stage,  and 
that  the  first  may  easily  change  into  the 
second.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there 
must  be  this  relation  between  these  stages  ; 
for  if,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
irritation  of  vaso-motor  nerves  may  bring 
about  the  cold  sta^e  by  causing  contrac- 
tion of  vessels,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  paralysis  of  vaso-motor  nerves, 
which  follows  when  this  irritation  is  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  point,  may  lead  to 
the  hot  stage  by  causing  relaxation  of  ves- 
sels. At  any  rate,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
plain  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  pain, 
with  the  exception  of  that  form  of  pain 
which  is  dependent  on  tenderness,  is  a 
symptom  belonging  to  the  so-called  cold 
stage  of  inflammation  and  fever,  or  to  a 
state  of  circulation  closely  akin  to  it,  and 
not  to  the  hot  stage  of  inflammation  and 
fever,  or  to  a  state  of  circulation  akin  to 
it.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  supposed,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that 
pain  mxuil  be  associated  with  contracted 
and  empty  capillaries;  for,  the  sympathies 
of  the  nervous  system  being  what  they 
are,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  do  not  participate  in  the 
irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves,  for  which 
pain  is  the  expression  m  words. 

And  if  this  be  so — and  this  is  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  to  which  these  remarks 
tend — it  follows  that  pain  is  likely  to  be 
relieved  by  measures  which  are  calculated 
to  rouse  the  circulation  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
painful  part,  and  not  by  those  which  have 
a  contrary  action. 

With  regard  to  tingling  and  other  symp- 
toms which  are  more  or  less  akin  to  pain, 
there  is  little  to  say.  Indeed  all  I  can  say 
is  that  the  history  of  these  symptoms,  so 
far  as  is  known  to  me,  would  seem  to 
agree  rather  than  to  disagree  with  that  of 
pain,  in  connecting  them  with  a  state  of 
irritation,  and  not  with  a  state  of  actual 
inflammation. 
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mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  the 
strong  pulse  which  is  usually  perceptible 
in  the  arteries  as  the  fit  progresses  is  no 
contradiction  to  this  conclusion.  This 
strong  pulse  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  arterial  excitement— as  a  proof  that 
more  arterial  blood  is  being  injected  into 
the  arteries  at  this  time,  and  that,  on  this 
account,  certain  nervous  centres  are  ex- 
cited to  an  unwonted  degree  of  activity : 
but  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  strong 
pulse  which  is  present  under  these  circum- 
stances derives  its  strength,  not  from  arte- 
rial blood,  but  from  venous.  Black  blood 
is  being  pumped  into  the  arteries  at  the 
time ;  and  because  black  blood  moves  less 
readily  through  the  capillaries  than  red 
blood,  the  arteries  become  distended  and 
the  pulse  endowed  with  a  counterfeit 
power.  The  strong  pulse  in  question  is 
caused  by  the  suffocation  which  is  a  part 
of  the  fit :  it  is  a  pulse  of  black  blood  and 
not  of  red,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by 
making  an  opening  into  the  artery :  it  is 
nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  the  natural 
pulse  of  suflbcation.  Hence,  the  strong 
pulse  of  the  epileptic  or  epUeptiform 
paroxysm  is  no  proof  that  this  form  of 
convulsion  is  connected  with  an  excited 
condition  of  the  circulation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  rightly  read,  it  points  only  to 
the  opposite  conclusion. 

It  would  seem  also  that  convulsion  is 
not  associated  with  an  over-active  con- 
dition of  the  circulation,  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  at  first  sight  it  mi^ht  ap- 
pear to  be  so.  In  the  fevers  of  mfancy 
and  early  childhood,  especially  in  the  es- 
anthematous  forms  of  these  disorders, 
convulsion  not  unfVequently  takes  the 
place  occupied  by  rigor  in  the  fevers  of 
youth  and  riper  years.  It  occurs  in  the 
mitial  cold  stage,  or  else  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  life,  not  in  the  intermediate  hot 
stage.  Again  in  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  convulsion,  when 
it  occurs,  is  connected  with  the  cold  stage 
before  the  hot  stage,  or  with  the  cold  stage 
after  the  hot  st^e,  and  never  with  the 
hot  stage  itself.  Nay,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  there  is  something  altogether 
uncongenial  between  convulsion  and  a 
state  of  febrile  reaction  in  the  circulation, 
for  it  is  a  fact  not  unirequently  verified 
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the  varied  forms  of  tremor,  convulsion, 
and  spasm,  with  diminished  and  not  with 
increased  activity  of  the  circulation ;  and 
thus  the  practical  sipiiflcance  of  spasm 
and  the  symptoms  akin  to  spasm  would 
appear  to  De  the  same  as  that  of  pain  and 
the  symptoms  akin  to  pain — namely  this, 
that  the  measures  calculated  to  afford  re- 
lief are  likely  to  be  those  which  will  rouse 
the  circulation  to  greater  activity  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries, and  not  those  which  have  a  con- 
trary action. 


B.  On  Diseases  of  the  Spinai.  Cobd. 

Under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord  there  is  no  lack  of  subjects.  As  of 
primary  importance  may  lie  mentioned 
spinal  meningitis,  myelitis,  spinal  conges- 
tion, tetanus,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  spinal 
irritation;  as  of  secondary  importance, 
reflex  paraplegia,  infantile  paralysis,  hys- 
terical paralysis,  hemorrhage,  wnite  soft- 
ening, induration,  atrophy,  hypertrophy, 
tumor,  concussion,  compression,  vertebral 
caries,  spina  bifida,  &c.  I  shall  take  each 
of  these  subjects  in  the  order  in  which  it 
has  been  enumerated,  and,  as  far  as  I  can, 
apportion  the  limited  space  at  my  com- 
mand (very  limited  for  such  a  purpose)  so 
that  there  may  be  room  for  saying  most 
where  most  is  wanted. 


I.  Spinal  Meningitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  usually  associated  with  in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  cord 
(myelitis)  or  with  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  but  uncompli- 
cated cases  do  occur  now  and  then,  and 
with  care  it  is  not  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  the  symptoms  which  are  essential 
to  spinal  menmgitis  and  those  which  are 
only  accidental. 

1.  Symptoms.— In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  spinal  me- 
ningitis, I  will  relate  as  a  text  one  of  five 
cases  verified  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion which  have  come  under  my  own  no- 
tice, and  then  proceed  to  see  wherein  it 
agrees  with  or  differs  fi'om  other  cases  of 
the  kind.  I  choose  an  acute  case  rather 
than  a  chronic  one,  for  it  is  only  in  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  that  the  symp- 
toms are  to  be  deflned  with  certainty. 

Case. — A  lightly-made,  delicate-looking 
youth,  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  cigar- 
maker  by  trade,  was  admitted  into  one  of 
my  wards  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  on 
the  27th  December,  1864. 

{a)  When  I  saw  him  first — this  was  on 
the  day  after  his  admission — he  complain- 
ed chiefly  of  pain  in  the  back  and  great 


general  weakness  and  weariness,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  he  had  got  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  was  then  sitting  by  the 
fireside,  and  looking  very  ill.  On  telling 
him  that  he  had  better  lie  down,  he  got 
up  and  walked  towards  his  bed,  or  rather 
he  attempted  to  do  so,  for  the  first  step 
brought  on  a  severe  pain  in  the  back  and 
legs,  with  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  want 
of  breath,  and  he  would  have  fallen  if 
assistance  had  not  been  at  hand.  Very 
soon  after  lying  down  he  passed  about  a 
quart  of  water  without  any  difiiculty. 

(6)  The  account  he  gives  of  himself  is 
this.  A  week  ago,  after  being  very  tired 
by  a  long  walk,  ne  was  seized  by  shiver- 
ings  and  sharp  pain  between  the  shoul- 
ders. During  the  next  three  days  he  was 
feverish  and  without  appetite,  but  still 
able  to  go  alM>ut  and  do  his  work.  All 
this  while  he  had  very  little  pain,  and  his 
nights  were  not  disturbed.  On  the  night 
of  the  fourth  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  illness,  he  was  awakened  by  violent 
pain  alonfj  the  whole  course  of  the  spine, 
m  the  groins,  and  in  the  right  leg.  Next 
day  the  pain  occurred  several  times  in 
paroxysms,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  starting  and  jerking  in  the 
legs ;  and  so  also  on  the  two  days  follow- 
ing. On  the  day  before  admission  to  the 
hospital,  some  difficulty  in  opening  the 
jaw  was  experienced,  and  the  paroxysms 
of  pain,  and  jerking,  and  starting  had 
become  more  frequent  and  urgent.  All 
this  while  the  bowels  and  bladder  acted 
properly. 
.Dec.  28. — There  is  no  material  change 

'  since  yesterday — not  for  the  worse,  cer- 

!  tainly. 

I  Dec.  29. — Last  night,  after  three  or 
four  hours'  sleep,  the  patient  awoke  with 
very  severe  pain  along  the  spine  and 
down  both  legs,  and  since  that  time  the 
pain  has  recurred  several  times.  These 
attacks  are  separated  by  intervals  of  com- 
parative or  complete  ease,  and  instead  of 
the  jerks  and  storts,  which  went  hand  in 
hand  with  it  previously,  the  pain  is  now 
accompanied  by  stifiness  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back  and  legs.  At  the  present 
moment  (about  2  P.  M.)  the  head  is  drawn 
back  on  the  pillow,  and  considerable  pain 
and  stiffness  in  the  neck  is  caused  by 
moving  it.  Before  making  such  move- 
ment the  patient  was  free  from  pain  and 
stiffness  in  this  region.  Asking  him  to 
try  and  sit  up,  he  attempted  to  do  so,  but  * 
was  stopped  at  once  by  a  severe  paroxj'sm 
of  pain  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine  and  down  the  legs,  and  by  the  mus- 
cles in  the  painful  parts  becoming  stiff. 
The  action  of  the  muscles  produced  in 
this  way  arched  the  body  backwards  al- 
most as  much  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
tetanus,  and  at  the  same  time  pursed  up 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  gave  a  set  ex- 
pression to  the  features  generally,  so  that 
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the  patient  for  the  time  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  considerably  older  than 
himself.  The  pain  went  off  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  soon  afterwards  the  stiffened 
muscles  relaxed.  The  efl'ort  to  move  one 
of  the  legs  spontaneously  gave  rise  to  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  thigh  and  loins,  and  the 
limb  became  somewhat  stiffened  in  a 
semi-flexed  position,  and  this  state  of 
things  did  not  pass  off  for  several  minutes : 
and  passive  movement  produced  the  same 
result.  There  was  no  numbness  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  condition  of  the  skin  as  to 
sensation  everywhere,  as  judged  by  prick- 
ing and  pinching  and  by  differences  of 
temperature,  was  plainly  that  of  slight 
over-sensitiveness.  Pressure  along  the 
spinal  column  failed  to  detect  tenderness 
anywhere,  and  the  result  of  applying  a 
sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water  was  equally 
negative. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  it  was 
evident  that  any  movement  of  the  body, 
or  neck,  or  legs,  active  or  passive,  gave 
rise  to  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles 
moved  ;  and  also  that  there  was  little  or 
no  pain  or  stiffness  so  long  as  the  patient 
kept  quite  still.  It  was  evident,  in  fact, 
that  the  muscles  were  relaxed,  except 
perhaps  in  the  neck,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  paroxysms.  The  poor  sufferer 
was  evidently  in  a  great  strait,  dreading 
all  movement,  because  he  knew  full  well 
what  the  effect  of  movement  would  be, 
and  at  the  same  time  continually  prompted 
by  an  intolerable  feeling  of  unrest  and 
fidgetiness  to  wish  to  have  his  position 
changed  in  a  way  which  he  could  not  or 
dared  not  compass  by  his  own  efforts : 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  stiffness  is,  in  the  main,  an  in- 
stinctive act  to  prevent  the  movement 
which  gives  rise  to  the  pain,  rather  than 
spasm  like  that  which  is  met  with  in  teta- 
nus. The  arms  are  affected  as  well  as  the 
legs,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  They 
are  weak — so  weak  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  strength  to  carry  the  food  to  the 
mouth,  the  left  arm  being  somewhat  the 
weaker  of  the  two.  The  left  arm  also 
cannot  be  moved,  either  actively  or  pas- 
sively, without  giving  rise  to  pain  and 
rigidity,  to  pain  shooting  up  between  the 
shoulders,  to  rigidity  flexing  the  limb 
somewhat  at  the  elbow,  and  bendine  the 


I  The  urine  is  acid.  The  penis  is  flaccid, 
I  and  has  been  so  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  illness.  The  bowels  have  not 
acted.  The  pupils  are  equal  and  natural, 
and  there  is  no  neadache  or  other  "  head 
symptom." 

Dec.  30. — A  tolerably  good  night  has 
been  passed,  and  this  afternoon  the  pa- 
tient tninks  himself  a  little  better. 

Dec.  31. — There  has  been  a  bad  night, 
and  much  ground  has  evidently  been  lost 
since  the  last  visit.  In  a  paroxysm  which 
is  just  over,  want  of  breath  was  experi- 
enced rather  than  pain.  Sensation  is  still 
somewhat  exaggerated  everywhere.  Urine 
cannot  be  passed  without  the  catheter, 
but  the  bowels  have  responded  to-day  to 
a  dose  of  castor-oil  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine which  was  administered  yesterday. 
During  my  visit  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  patient  after  a  paroxysm  as 
well  as  in  it,  and  I  quite  satisfied  myself 
that  the  muscular  stiffness  of  the  parox- 
ysm soon  passed  off,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  paroxysms  the  muscles 
were  relaxed,  except  perhaps  at  the  back 
of  the  neck— with  this  possible  exception, 
because  all  along  the  head  remained 
drawn  back  to  some  degree  upon  the 
pillow. 

Jan.  1, 1865. — The  night  has  been  per- 
fectly sleepless,  with  now  and  then  some 
trifling  light-headedness.  The  paroxysms 
of  pain,  stiffness,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing are  not  so  frequent  (three  hours  have 
passed  since  the  last),  but  the  respiration 
is  certainly  shallower  and  less  suflScient, 
and  the  pulse  more  rapid  and  unsteady. 
There  is  the  same  want  of  power  over  the 
bladder.  When  I  left  the  ward,  it  was 
plain  enough  that  the  patient  was  sinking: 
when  I  returned  two  hours  later  all  was 
over,  death  having  happened  in  a  fit  of 
choking  and  suffocation  caused  by  at- 
tempting to  swallow  a  spoonful  of  beef-tea 
with  a  morsel  of  bread  sopped  in  it.  In 
the  agony,  the  patient  not  only  sat  up  in  bed, 
but  got  ovt  of  otd  and  stood  for  a  moment 
with  his  hands  bearing  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  nurse  xcho  had  been  feeding  hinu  The 
body  was  carefully  examined  after  death 
by  Dr.  Bazire,  and  the  following  notes 
were  taken  at  the  time  from  his  dicta- 
tion : — 

"Time,  twentv-four  hours  after  death. 
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red  color  of  the  dura  mater  elsewhere. 
there  are  streaks  in  its  substance  of  black 
coagulated  blood.  The  arachnoid  is  in- 
tensely red,  and  the  pia  mater  extremely 
congested  in  the  same  region.  Beyona 
it,  the  dark  red  color  of  the  dura  mater 
gradually  passes  into  a  lighter  shade,  and 
becomes  a  bright  pink  near  the  cauda 
equina  in  one  direction,  -and  near  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  in  the  other.  The  arach- 
noid is  whitish  again  near  the  cauda  equina. 
There  is  no  effusion  of  serosity,  blood,  or 
pus,  either  between  the  meniuges  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  cord ;  indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  a  smaller  quantity  than  usual 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  substance  of 
the  cord  itself  looks  normal  in  consistence, 
color,  and  size.  The  central  vessel  of  the 
cord  is  hizhlv  congested,  and  on  section 
of  the  cora  there  exudes  from  the  centre 
fluid  black  blood  in  minute  drops.  The 
cerebral  meninges  are  normal.  The  cere- 
bral sinuses  are  highly  congested,  and  the 
same  appearances  of  congestion  (due  prob- 
ably to  the  mode  of  death)  are  met  with 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  organ 
itself  is  normal." 

The  symptoms  of  acute  spinal  meningi- . 
tis  are  plainly  exhibited  in  this  case,  and 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing those  which  are  of  primary  importance 
firom  those  which  are  secondary. 

As  symptoms  of  primary  importance 
may  be  enumerated  these : — fits  of  pain 
produced  by  movement  along  the  spine 
and  in  the  extremities :  fits  of  muscular 
stifihess  in  the  painful  parts  along  with 
the  pain :  intervals  of  comparative  or 
complete  freedom  from  pain  and  muscular 
stiffness  so  long  as  movement  can  be 
avoided  ;  absence  of  paralysis ;  some  ex- 
altation of  sensibility ;  loss  of  power  over 
the  bladder;  partial  loss  of  power  over 
the  bowel ;  absence  of  spinal  tenderness. 

Fits  of  pain  (tkmg  the  spine  and  in  the 
extremiltes,  produced  by  movement. — This 
pain,  as  I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  prominent  symptom  in  acute  spinal 
meningitis.  It  may  be  confined  to  the 
region  of  the  spine,  but  more  generally  it 
shoots  into  the  extremities,  into  the  legs 
esfKicially.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  shoot 
beltwise  round  the  trunk.  It  is  brought 
on  by  any  movement  of  the  trunk,  and,  in 
great  measure  at  least,  it  may  be  pre- 
vented by  avoiding  such  movement.  It 
is  often  brought  on  also  by  moving  one  of 
the  extremities,  the  pain  in  this  case  be- 
ginning in  the  limb,  and  extending  thence 
to  the  spine.  It  seems  to  depend,  in  part 
at  least,  upon  the  same  cause  as  the  pain 
of  pleurisy,  viz.  the  dragging  of  an  in- 
flamed and  therefore  exquisitely  tender 
serous  membrane,  and  its  character  is  cer- 
tainly more  like  the  pain  of  pleurisy  than 
like  that  of  rheumatism  (to  which  latter  it 
has  been  likened),  for  it  occurs  in  the  same 
sharp,  sudden,  breath-stopping  catches. 


Hts  of  muscular  stiffineaa  in  the  painful 
parts  atong  with  the  pain. — It  is  usual  to 
regard  this  stifihess  as  analogous  to  the 
spasm  of  tetanus:  it  is  necessary,  as  I 
believe,  to  look  upon  it  as  expressing  an 
instinctive  act  of  muscular  contraction,  of 
which  the  object  is  to  prevent  pain  by 
arresting  certain  movements  which  pro- 
duce pain.  The  spine  and  extremities 
cannot  be  moved  without  cau-sing  pain : 
the  stifihess  prevents  the  pain  bv  pre- 
venting the  movement ;  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  true  view.  Tliis  explana- 
tion, originally  given  by  M.  Dance  as 
applying  to  the  muscular  stifihess  in  a  case 
of  acute  spinal  menin^tis  observed  by 
him  and  recorded  by  M.  OUivier,  applies 
perfectly  to  the  muscular  stifihess  of  the 
case  which  has  been  related  as  the  text, 
and  it  applies,  as  I  believe,  with  the  same 
exactness  to  all  cases  of  the  kind.  In- 
deed, I  believe  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  confound  the  stifihess  in 
question  with  the  spasm  of  tetanus.  This 
will  be  seen  more  particularly  when  speak- 
ing of  tetanus :  and  here  I  will  only  say 
that  tetanus  in  its  most  violent  form  is 
constantly  present  where  there  are  no 
signs  of  spinal  meningitis,  and  that,  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  such  signs  chance  to 
be  met  with,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
inflammation  is  a  consequence  rather  than 
a  cause  of  the  irritation  which  gives  rise 
to  the  tetanic  spasm — a  consequence  of 
the  irritation  in  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
having  proceeded  until  it  has  issued  in 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Nay, 
after  what  has  been  said  in  the  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
spinal  meningitis  which  is  occasionally 
associated  with  tetanus  may  have  sers'ed 
to  counteract  the  spasm  rather  than  to 
cause  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
spasm  of  the  spinal  muscles  is  not  so 
marked  a  phenomenon  m  acute  spinal  men- 
ingitis as  in  tetanus,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded  "  comme  indiquant  positive- 
ment  la  phlegmasie  des  membranes  de  la 
moelle ;"  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
probable  that  the  muscular  stiffness  wTiicn 
simulates  true  tetanic  spasm  is  in  great 
measure  an  instinctive  act  of  muscular 
contraction  to  prevent  a  movement  which 
produces  pain. 

Interval  of  complete  or  comparative  free- 
dom  from  pain  and  muscular  stiffne.is  ao 
hng  as  movement  can  he  avoided. — These 
intervals  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
length,  even  for  days.  According  to  my 
own  experience,  indeed,  the  rule  would 
seem  to  be  that  as  long  as  the  patient  can 
keep  still,  so  long  is  he,  comparatively  at 
least,  free  from  pain  and  stiffness — a  rule 
which  is  very  different  from  that  which 
obtains  in  tetanus. 

Absence  of  paralysis.— The  patient  is 
weak,  very  weak,  and  he  seems  to  be  pa- 
ralyzed, but  in  reaUty  he  fears  to  move 
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IjecauRe  movement  brings  back  the  pain. 
"  Les  mouvenients,  qui  sont  en  quelque 
sorte  enchames  par  la  douleur,  out  moins 
de  force,  mais  ilsne  sont  point  paralye^s." 
(OUivier,  p.  595.)  Let  this  fear  be  forgot- 
ten, and  it  is  pc«sible  not  only  to  sit  up, 
but  to  ^et  out  of  bed  and  stand,  as  hap- 
pened m  the  final  agony  of  the  patient 
whose  case  I  have  given.  This  power  of 
movement  has  been  noticed  in  several 
cases,  of  which  one  is  related  by  OUivier, 
and  another  referred  to  ;  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  witnessed  in  all  cases  of  uwxm- 
plicated  acute  spinal  meningitis  in  which 
the  fear  of  suffering  pain  from  movements 
was  not  the  one  absorbing  feeling. 

Some  exaUation  of  aerustbility.  —  In  the 
case  which  I  have  given  there  was  some 
exaltation  of  sensibility  as  to  touch,  pain, 
and  differences  of  temperature,  but  to  no 
very  marked  degree ;  and  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  rule  in  cases  of  the  kind. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  numbness  is  a 
purely  accidental  sjnnptom,  which  is  never 
present  unless  the  substance  of  the  cord  is 
implicated  in  the  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion. 

Loss  of  power  over  the  bladder.  —  In 
acute  spinal  meningitis,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  fully  developed,  this  particular 
sj-mptom  is  scarcely  ever  absent,  if  ever. 
Before  this  time  it  may  be  absent,  as  it 
was  in  the  case  on  which  I  am  comment- 
ing ;  but  this  absence  must  certainly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Kot  unfrequently  the  inability 
to  empty  the  bladder  is  preceded  by  a 
state  of  irritability  which  makes  it  peces- 
sary  to  pass  water  almost  incessantly. 

Partial  loss  of  pnwer  over  the  boiel. — 
On  this  point  M.  OUivier  makes  a  remark 
which  is  certainly  true :  "  Je  ferai  re- 
marquer  que  I'abolition  des  fonctions  de 
la  vessie  persiste  toujours  au  meme  degr6 
depuis  le  commencement  iusqu'i  la  on, 
tandis  qu'il  n'en  est  pas  de  m€me  pour 
I'intestin,  puisqu'il  y  a  assez  souvent  des 
garderobes  naturelfes  dans  les  demiers 
temps  de  la  maladie."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  601.) 

Msence  of  spiiuil  tenderness. — This  ab- 
sence is  certainly  a  common,  if  not  a  con- 
stant, feature  of  acute  spinal  meningitis. 
In  some  chronic  cases,  no  doubt,  there 
may  be  some  local  spinal  tenderness,  but 
on.  inquiry  these  prove  to  be  cases  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  spinal  irritation 
are  mixed  up  with  those  of  spinal  inflam- 
mation—in which  the  inflammatory  affec- 
tion is  complicated  with  that  condition  of 
which,  as  will  appear  in  due  time,  local 
spinal  tenderness  is  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture. 

These  are  the  points  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  primary  importance  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  have  stiU  to  be 
considered,  namely — absence  of  marked 
spasmodic  S3Tnptoni8,  difBculty  of  masti- 
cation and  deglutition,  difficulty  of  breath- 


ing, no  increased  reflex  excitalnlitj,  no 
pnapism,  fits  of  perspiration,  no  active 
inflammatory  fever,  no  marked  "head- 
symptoms." 

Aosence  of  marked  spasmodic  tympUmis. 
—The  rigidity  which  attends  upon  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  has  been  seen  to  be  in 
the  main  an  instinctive  act  of  mnsculai 
contraction  to  prevent  a  movement  which 
produces  pain,  and  there  appear  to  l)e  no 
other  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  character 
which  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  spinal  meningitis.  Or  if  there 
be  any  such  symptoms,  these  are  in  all 
probability  confined,  as  were  the  jerks  and 
starts  in  the  case  under  consideration,  to 
that  early  period  of  the  disorder  in  whicb 
it  may  be  supposed  that  actual  meningeal 
inflammation  was  not  developed— to  the 
so-called  cold  stage  of  the  disorder  prob^ 
ablv. 

l>ifficuUy  of  mastication  and  deglvtitirm. 
— This  difficulty  is  often  absent,  and  when 
present  it  is  at  most  a  trifling  trouble  com- 
paratively. There  is  no  true  trismus  as 
in  tetanus  ;  there  is  at  most  only  etilihesg 
which  prevents  the  jaws  from  opening 
easily  and  moving  freely.  This  stilTnest, 
moreover,  is  late  in  making  its  appear- 
ance, whereas  in  tetanus  trismus  is  one 
of  the  very  first  symptoms.  In  a  word, 
difiicult}-  of  mastication  and  swallowing 
would  seem  to  occur  only  in  those  cases 
of  spinal  meningitis  in  which  the  higher 
portions  of  the  cord  are  implicated. 

Diffindty  of  brtathing. — This  difficulty 
is  always  present  in  some  degree,  and 
especially  during  a  paroxj'sm  of  pain  and 
stiffness.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
movement  of  the  chest  may  be  actually 
suspended  at  this  latter  time,  and  death 
may  happen  from  this  cause,  as  indeed 
was  the  case  in  a  patient  whom  I  saw  not 
long  ago  with  Dr.  Julius  of  Bichmond. 

No  increased  reflex  exdtabHity.  — This 
is  not,  perhaps,  what  misht  be  expected 
theoretically :  but,  be  the  explanation 
what  it  may,  the  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  reflex  irritability  is  not  increased  in 
acute  spinal  meningitis  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  increased  in  tetanus. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  material  change 
of  reflex  excitability  in  the  meningeal  in- 
flammation. 

Mo  priajrism.  —  The  cases  in  which 
erection  of  the  penis  would  seem  to  be  a 
symptom  appear  to  be  those  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  cord  is  affected  rather 
than  the  membrane — cases,  too,  in  which 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  region  rather  than  in 
the  lumbar  region.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  rule  for  the  penis  to  be 
flaccid  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  acute 
spinal  meningitis. 

Fits  of  perspiration. — As  in  tetanus 
these  follow  a  paroxysm  almost  iuvari- 
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ably,  especially  in  the  latter  stages  of  its 
disease.  Of  this  there  appears  to  be  suf- 
ficient evidence. 

2fo  active  inflammatory  fever.  —  Thirst 
is  a  frequent  symptom  throughout,  and 
there  may  be  at  first  some  heat  of  skin, 
but  in  the  most  acute  cases  there  is  little 
or  no  active  sympathetic  fever.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  usually,  even  in  the 
cases  which  have  most  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  acute,  a  decided  want  of  febrile 
reaction  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

2ib  marked  head  -  syvipUrma.  —  In  very 
many  cases  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
meninges  is  only  a  part  of  a  more  general 
disorder  in  which  the  cerebral  meninges 
are  also  implicated,  and,  therefore,  "  head- 
symptoms"  of  one  kind  or  other  will  often 
enough  be  mixed  up  with  the  spinal 
^mptoms ;  but  in  cases  like  the  one  un- 
der consideration,  where  the  spinal  men- 
inges were  alone  inflamed,  "  head-symp- 
toms" do  not  figure  at  all,  or  figure  only 
as  phenomena  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance. Upon  this  point  there  is  no  lack  of 
evidence.  "Where  spinal  meningitis  is 
chronic  in  its  course,  its  symptoms  are 
often  so  mixed  up  with  the  Protean  symp- 
toms of  spinal  irritation  (of  which  more 
in  due  time)  as  only  to  be  detected  with 
great  difliuulty.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  meninges  are  afiected  by  inflamma- 
tion rather  than  by  simple  irritation  if 
fits  of  pain  and  stifltaess  are  produced  by 
movement  in  the  spine  and  extremities, 
and  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  no  spinal 
tenderness,  no  paralysis,  and  no  tingling 
or  numbness ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be 
said  except  this,  that  this  suspicion  will 
gather  strength  if  there  be  clironic  dis- 
ease in  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the 
spine.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
long-continued  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities  or  of  the 
cervical  muscles  can  be  reckoned  among 
these  symptoms,  for  such  contraction  is 
certainly  common  enougii  in  cases  where 
the  only  condition  of  disorder  in  the  spinal 
cord  or  its  membranes  is  one  which,  from 
the  sudden  way  in  which  it  bezins  and 
ends,  and  for  other  reasons  as  well,  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  simple  irritation. 

2.  Post-mortem  Appearances.— As 
Ollivier  pointed  out,  the  traces  of  spinal 
meningitis  after  death  are  met  with  usu- 
ally, not  in  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
which  is  non-vascular,  but  in  the  subja- 
cent vascular  tissue.  The  arachnoid  is  so 
thin  and  transparent  as  to  allow  the  vas- 
cular injection  produced  by  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  deeper  structures  to  appear 
through  it,  and  that  is  all.  This  injection 
is  generally  less  evident  on  the  surface  of 
the  cord  than  on  that  of  the  dura  mater, 
because  in  the  former  place  it  is  hidden 
by  the  effusion  of  turbid,  sero-purulent, 
or  purulent  fluid  in  the  space  between  the 


arachnoid  and  pia  mater — in  the  space 
naturally  occupied  by  the  rachidian  fluid 
— is  hidden  by  an  effusion  which,  before 
the  arachnoid  is  opened,  often  causes  the 
cord  to  have  a  swollen,  opaque,  yellowish- 
white,  or  yellowish  appearance.  Any 
fluid  efiusion  is  usually  in  this  space,  but 
sometimes  there  may  be  fluid,  in  this  case 
often  sanguinolent,  in  the  space  outside 
the  dura  mater,  especially  if  there  be  dis- 
ease in  the  bones  or  ligaments  of  the  spine. 
Sometimes  the  rachidian  space  is  obliter- 
ated here  and  there  by  inflammatory  ad- 
hesions; sometimes  the  sur&ce  of  the 
arachnoid  is  roughened  or  otherwise 
altered  by  calcareous  or  other  deposits  in 
patches  ;  sometimes  the  opposed  sur&ces 
of  the  arachnoid  are  more  or  less  ad- 
herent :  but  generally  these  surfaces  are  ' 
smooth  and  free,  and  the  inflammatory 
products  are  met  with  below  this  mem- 
brane, and  not  above  it.  Very  often, 
also,  the  proper  signs  of  spinal  meningitis 
are  mixed  up  with  those  of  cerebral  men- 
ingitis or  myelitis,  or  with  those  of  disease 
in  the  bones  or  ligaments  of  the  spine. 

3.  Causes. — The  causes  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis are  often  very  obscure.  In  some 
cases  it  is  rheumatism,  or  syphilis,  or  the 
suppression  of  some  menstrual,  hemor- 
rhoidal, or  other  habitual  discharge,  or 
the  spreading  of  cerebral  meningitis 
downwards,  or  of  disease  in  the  bones  and 
ligaments  of  the  spine  inwards,  which 
would  seem  to  figure  as  a  cause  ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  a  casual  injury  to  the  back,  or 
a  chill  caught  by  lying  on  the  back  on  the 
cold  and  damp  ground,  or  some  particular 
disease,  as  tetanus,  chorea,  or  hydro- 
phobia, to  which  blame  appears  to  belong. 
In  fact,  the  causes  are  legion,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  connect  spinal  meningitis 
with  any  particular  cause  or  set  of  causes. 

4.  Diagnosis.— One  or  two  ipoints  of 
diagnosis  have  been  hientioned  incident- 
ally when  dealing  with  the  symptoms  of 
spinal  meningitis,  and  with  these  it  is  best 
to  be  content  at  present,  for  before  this 
matter  can  be  gone  into  advantageously 
materials  must  be  had  which  can  only  be 
forthcoming  when  the  phenomena  of  mye- 
litis, spinal  congestion,  tetanus,  and  other 
spinal  maladies  have  been  passed  in  re- 
view. 

5.  Prognosis.- Acute  spinal  menin-  " 

fitis  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  very  formida- 
le  and  fatal  disease.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  well-authenticated  instances  of  re- 
covery on  record,  and  by  some  it  is 
doubted  whether  there  be  any.  Life  may 
be  cut  short  in  four  or  five  days,  or  it  may 
be  prolonged  to  twenty  or  thirty  days, 
but  not  often — not  often  indeed— beyond 
six  or  seven  days.  In  the  subacute  and 
chronic  forms  ofthe  disease,  the  prognosis 
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is  of  course  less  gloomy,  but  even  here  it 
is  far  from  cheering. 

6.  Treatment.— In  all  cases  of  spinal 
meningitis,  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
more  or  less  strictly  enforced  according  to 
the  urgency  or  lenieacy  of  the  symptoms, 
is  indispensable,  the  nest  position,  per- 
haps, being  not  strictly  on  the  back,  but 
rather  upon  the  side,  and  with  the  limbs 
a  little  lower  than  the  back,  so  as  to  favor 
the  draining  away  of  blood  from  the  con- 
gested parte,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  local  applications 
to  the  spine  which  may  be  necessary. 
Upon  this  point  there  can  be  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion ;  upon  all  other 
points,  in  all  probability,  few  will  think 
alike.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  place  most  confidence  in  iodide 
of  potassium  and  opium,  with  the  local 
application  of  ice  to  the  back  in  acute 
cases,  and  to  bichloride  of  mercury,  with 
counter-irritation  in  one  form  or  other  to 
the  spine,  in  chronic  cases.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pres- 
ent fashion  has  set  very  unwarrantably 
against  the  old  practice  of  giving  calomel 
and  fopium,  so  as  to  affect  tne  gums 
slightly  and  speedily,  and  of  using  local, 
if  not  general,  Dleeding  in  acute  inflamma- 
tory disease.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  marked  influence  for  good 
of  calomel  and  opium  in  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes ;  and  it  would 
require  very  little  persuasion  to  induce 
me  to  prefer  this  mode  of  treatment  to 
that  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  acute  spinal 
meningitis ;  an(i,  further,  I  can  readily 
believe  that  in  such  a  case  recovery  woula 
be  promoted  by  judicious  abstraction  of 
blood.  I  have  twice  seen  symptoms,  so 
closely  resembling  those  of  acute  spinal 
meningitis  as  not  to  be  distinguishable 
from  them,  disappear  coincidently  with 
■  the  occurrence  of  local  hemorrhage,  once 
from  piles,  once  in  the  form  of  menstrua- 
tion ;  and  I  can  well  believe  that  a  similar 
result  might  be  furthered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  around  the  anus  or  to  the 
cervix  uteri — to  these  parts  rather  than 
to  the  back,  because  their  vessels  would 
seem  to  communicate  more  directly  with 
the  deep  spinal  vessels.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  time  will  soon  pass 
in  which  depletion  in  any  form,  or  depress- 
ing remedies  of  any  kind  are  required, 
and  that  the  indications  will  rather  be 
towards  brandy,  or  ammonia,  or  turpen- 


case  there  is  sure  to  be  some  peculiarity 
to  which  attention  must  be  directed  if  the 
plan  of  treatment  be  all  that  it  ought  to 
be ;  and.  In  short,  every  case  must  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits. 


II.  Myelitis. 

Myelitis,  or  inflammation  affecting  the 
substance  without  involving  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord,  is  a  well-defined  and 
not  very  uncommon  disease.  It  may  oc- 
cur in  an  acute  or  in  a  chronic  form :  it 
may  be  general  or  partial:  and,  to  say 
the  least,  its  features  are  quite  as  well 
marked  and  distinctive  as  those  of  spinal 
meningitis. 

1.  Symptoms. — As  an  instance  of  acute 
myehtis,  and  as  a  text  for  what  has  to  be 
said  under  this  head,  I  take  the  notes  of 
the  case  of  a  hospital  patient  under  my 
care  some  time  ago. 

Ccwe.— Charles  K.,  a  draper's  assistant, 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  unmarried,  a  pa- 
tient admitted  into  the  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralvzed  and  Epileptic  on  the  9lh 
of  January,  1864. 

(a)  The  chief  symptoms  complained  of 
are  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  below  the 
waist,  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  tightness 
around  the  waist,  inability  to  pass  water, 
involuntary  stools,  and  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.  Above  the  w^aist,  the 
power  of  movement  and  the  power  of  sen- 
sation are  natural ;  below  the  waist,  all 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  entirely  para- 
lyzed, and  the  sensibility  to  pain,  to  tick- 
ling, to  differences  of  temperature,  as  well 
as  to  touch,  are  completely  lost.  Pressure 
along  the  spine  is  felt  above  the  point  to 
which  the  anaesthesia  reaches,  but  not  be- 
low it,  and  where  felt  the  patient  bears  it 
without  wincing.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  tenderness  on  pressure  in  that  part 
of  the  spine  which  preserves  its  sensibility. 
The  feeling  of  warmth  produced  by  pa^ 
ing  a  sponge  soaked  in  moderatelj'  hot 
water  along  the  spine  is  felt  above  the 
point  to  which  the  ana^thesia  reaches, 
but  not  below  it;  and,  where  felt,  the 
j  feeling  of  heat  is  natural,  except  at  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  sensitive  and 
insensitive  parts,  and  there  the  feeling? 
produced  is  that  of  burning.  Moreover, 
the  warm  sponge  produces  the  same  feel- 
ing of  burning  all  around  the  body  in  the 
course  of  this  line  of  junction,  and  thus  it 
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phlegm,  the  pulse  is  hurried  and  weak, 
the  skin  is  moist  and  somewhat  cooler 
than  natural,  and  the  voice  is  so  low  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible.  A  cough  of  the 
feeblest  sort  is  almost  incessant,  but  the 
expiratory  power  at  command  is  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  bring  about  the  ex- 
pectoration which  is  so  much  needed.  All 
appetite  is  gone,  but  food  can  be  taken, 
and  there  is  no  thirst,  or  none  to  speak  of. 
Tlie  urine,  which  is  acid,  and  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1015,  has  to  be  drawn  off 
by  the  catheter.  There  is  no  priapism. 
A  stool  has  just  passed  without  the  pa- 
tient bein^  aware  of  it  until  his  nose  took 
account  of  the  accident. 

(h)  A  week  ago,  on  awakening  from  a 
short  nap,  the  patient  found  that  his  toes 
had  gone  to  sleep,  and  that  he  had  to 
"  take  long  breaths. "  Instead  of  passing 
off,  the  feeling  of  tingling  spread  rapidly 
from  the  toes  to  the  feet,  from  the  feet  to 
the  legs,  from  the  legs  to  the  thighs,  until 
it  reached  the  seat,  tecomin^  less  and  less 
endurable  as  it  spread,  and  being  at  last 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  tightness 
around  the  waist  and  around  the  left  in- 
step, and  by  a  state  of  restlessness  which 
made  it  scarcely  possible  to  sit  still  for  a 
moment.  After  suffering  in  this  way  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  an  attempt  to  pass 
water,  which  failed  altogether,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  almost  intolerable  uneasiness 
at  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  by  a  sudden 
weakness  in  the  legs  which  made  it  neces- 
sarv  to  remain  on  the  bed  upon  which  he 
had  fallen.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  no  difiSculty  in  standing,  or  walking, 
or  even  in  going  up  and  down  stairs.  A 
friend  of  the  patient's  now  present  says : 
— *'■  I  saw  him  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  he  was  attacked,  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
take  to  his  bed.  I  thought  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  severe  rheumatic  pains.  For 
some  hours  those  pains  were  excruciating. 
I  had  never  before  seen  any  one  suffer  so 
much.  He  tossed  about  in  dreadful 
agony;  he  roared  out  with  pain  often, 
and,_  when  not  roaring,  he  groaned." 
Having  thus  passed  seven  or  eight  miser- 
able hours,  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  until 
breakfast-time  next  dav.  Upon  waking 
in  the  morning  he  coula  neither  move  his 
legs  nor  empty  his  bladder ;  he  had  lost 
all  feeling  below  the  waist,  and  all  the 
miserable  feelings  which  had  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  continual  unrest  before  he  fell 
asleep  were  gone.  On  inquiring  whether 
these  feelings  were  of  the  character  of 
pain,  he  says,  "  No,  not  exactly ;  worse 
than  pain,  one  continued  numb  stinging 
feeling,  as  if  the  parts  were  asleep ;"  so 
that  the  friend's  words  which  have  just 
been  given  must  be  taken  as  meaning' not 
exactly  wliat  they  seem  to  mean  in  this 
particul.ar.  For  the  six  days  preceding 
his  admission  to  the  hospital  a  state  of 


imperfect  priapism  was  apt  to  come  on  of 
itself,  or  to  be  brought  on  by  introducing 
a  catneter  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  this 
is  the  only  point  remaining  to  be  noticed 
here,  for  in  other  respects  the  condition 
seems  to  have  remained  stationary,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  a  little  ground  was 
lost  every  day. 

The  patient  seems  to  have  come  of  a 
healthy  family,  and,  though  never  very 
strong,  to  have  himself  always  enjoyed 
tolerablv  good  health.  He  was  confined 
to  the  house  for  a  few  days  about  two 
months  ago  by ''influenza,"  and  this  is 
the  only  illness  of  any  kind  he  remem- 
bers to  have  had.  He  says,  "I  was 
fatigued  by  a  long  walk  on  the  day  I  was 
taken  ill,  and  for  a  month  and  more  I  had 
felt  more  tired  in  my  back  and  legs  than 
usual  in  an  evening,  and  more  rheumatic 
— less  up  to  the  mark;"  and  also,  "My 
back  always  ached  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work,  and  so  did  my  legs,  and  I  was  al- 
ways glad  to  go  to  bed  soon,  for  in  bed  I 
was  comfortable:"  and  besides  these 
statements  there  appears  to  be  nothing  at 
all  calculated  to  throw  light  u]x>n  the 
history  of  his  present  malady. 

Jon.  10. — Early  this  morning,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  a  severe  rigor  commenced 
in  the  right  arm,  and  then  extended  first 
to  the  Imck,  and  afterwards  to  the  whole 
body.  This  rigor  continued  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by  profuse 
perspiration.  During  its  continuance  the 
paralyzed  parts  were  very  cold :  after  it 
had  ceased  the  warmth'  returned,  and 
brought  with  it  a  considerable  mitigation 
of  the  cough  and  trouble  of  breathing. 
Indeed,  after  the  establishment  of  reac- 
tion, difficulty  of  breathing  ceased  to  bo 
an  urgent  symptom,  except  for  a  moment 
or  two  after  waking  from  an  occasional 
and  very  brief  doze.  The  ansesthesia  in 
the  trunk  has  mounted  full  an  inch  higher 
since  yesterday,  but  it  has  not  extended 
to  either  of  the  upper  extremities.  Pria- 
prism  occurs  frequently.  The  pulse  is 
150;  the  respirations  are  36  in  the 
minute. 

Jan.  11. — There  has  been  no  sleep  in 
the  night.  The  engorged  condition  of 
the  lungs  has  gained  headway,  and  the 
harassing  suffocative  cough  has  returned. 
Hiccough  is  frequent  and  distressing. 
Once  during  the  day  the  passage  of  the 
catheter  was  obscurely  felt,  this  being  the 
first  sign  of  feeling  in  this  part  since  the 
commencement  of  the  illness.  The  urine 
is  decidedly  acid.  The  electro-contrac- 
tility and  electro-sensibility  of  the  para- 
lyzed muscles  are  annihilated. 

Jan.  12.  —  For  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  the  increased  difficulty  of  breathing 
attending  sleep  has  caused  the  patient  to 
wake  immediately  if  he  for  a  moment 
foi^ot  himself.  "I  can't  breathe  except 
I  keep  awake,"  he  said  in  a  voice  scarcely 
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audible ;  and  also,  "  I  hope  I  have  not 
lon^tolive."  The  passage  of  the  cathe- 
ter IS  still  obscurely  felt,  and  the  escape 
of  flatus  and  feces  is  perhaps  not  so  en- 
tirely unfelt  as  it  has  been  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  illness.  In  other  parts 
the  anesthesia,  like  the  paralysis,  re- 
mains as  complete  as  ever.  The  urine  is 
still  acid,  distinctly  so.  For  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  there  has  been  no  pria- 

Eism,  and  scarcely  any  cough.  At  present 
iccough  is  almost  constant,  the  pulse  is 
fluttering,  the  bauds  are  cold  and  clammy, 
and,  in  short,  the  signs  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Jon.  13. — The  patient  lingered  through 
the  night,  and  died  about  daybreak  ;  his 
mind  unhappily  remaining  too  clear  to 
the  very  last. 

The  notes  of  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation are  as  follow  : — 

Jan.  14,  4.30  P.  M. — Rigor  mortis  is 
fully  established  everywhere.  The  de- 
pendent parts  present  considerable  signs 
of  suggilation,  e8i)ecially  along  the  course 
of  the  spine,  and  there  is  incipient  break- 
ing of  the  skin  on  both  the  nates.  The 
arachnoid  covering  of  the  cord  every- 
where is  clear,  smooth,  and  without  any 
traces  of  inflammation.  The  outside  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement  is  curiously  no- 
dulated. On  niaEing  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, the  whole  substance  of  the  cord, 
from  the  brachial  enlargement  to  its  in- 
ferior extremity,  is  found  to  be  of  a  yel- 
lowish-red color,  softened  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  in  the  lumbar  region  almost 
like  cream  in  consistence.  Several  small 
patches  of  extravasatcd  blood  are  scat- 
tered in  the  softened  structure,  these 
patches  being  undefined  in  outline,  more 
numerous  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  dor- 
sal region  of  the  cord,  and  situated  chiefly 
in  the  posterior  columns.  The  red  dis- 
coloration which  has  been  mentioned  is 
most  marked  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
patches.  The  examination  did  not  ex- 
tend further,  the  friends  of  the  patient 
consenting  to  it  only  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  thus  partial. 

Jan.  15. — On  examining  some  portions 
of  the  diseased  cord  under  the  microscope, 
the  natural  structure  is  found  to  be  alto- 
gether broken  down,  and  mixed  up  with 
Blood-corpuscles,  exudation  granules,  and 
(in  fewer  numbers)  pus-corpuscles. 

"With  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  features  of  myelitis,  I 
select  as  the  principal  points  for  comment 
in  this   particular   case    the  following : 


extremities— of  pain  produced  by  move- 
ment especially  ;  absence  of  trismus  and 
other  spasmodic  or  convulsive  symptoms ; 
retention  of  urine ;  involuntary  stools ; 
absence  of  pain  on  pressure  (spinal  ten- 
derness) in  any  part  of  the  spine ;  increased 
sensibility  to  differences  of  temperature, 
by  which  moderately  warm  or  iced  water 
gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  burning  instead 
of  the  natural  feeling  over  the  vertebra 
which  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  mye- 
litis ;  annihilation  of  reflex  excitability  in 
the  paraplegic  parts  ;  priapism  ;  acidity 
of  urine;  comparative  voicelessness ;  im- 
peded respiration ;  engorgement  of  lungs 
and  other  viscera ;  tendency  to  bed-sores ; 
loss  of  electro-contractility  and  electro- 
sensibility  in  the  paralyzed  muscles ;  ab- 
sence of  head-symptoms ;  absence  of 
fever. 

Paraplegic  ana^hesia,  usher^  in  by  tin- 
gling or  some  similar  sensaticm  in  Ihe  parts 
which  eventually  bectcme  anassUielie. — In  this 
case  the  ansesthesia  was  developed  sud- 
denly during  the  first  night's  sleep;  it  was 
deep-seated  as  well  as  superficial ;  it  im- 
plicated the  sensibility  to  pain,  tickling, 
and  differences  of  temperature,  as  well  as 
that  of  touch;  it  had  a  paraplegic  dis- 
tribution :  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
rule  in  cases  of  acute  mj'elitis.  In  chronic 
cases  it  is  developed  more  gradually,  and 
it  may  not  extend  to  all  the  various  forms 
of  sensibility ;  moreover,  it  may  in  some 
instances  be  quasi-hemiplegic  instead  of 
paraplegic;  but  the  rule  in  acute  cases 
appears  to  be  what  it  is  found  to  be  in 
this.  The  anaesthesia  seems  to  be  usually 
ushered  in  by  tingling  or  by  some  analo- 
gous sensation,  disagreeable  enou«;h,  but 
not  amounting  to  actual  pain.  In  this 
particular  case  the  preliminary  sensation 
was  not  pain,  but  an  unbearable  "  numb 
stinging,"  as  if  the  parts  were  asleep, 
with  a  feeling  of  tightness  around  the 
waist,  and  around  one  of  the  insteps.  In 
acute  cases  it  is  right  to  speak  of  ansesthe- 
sia as  ushered  in  oy  tingling  or  some  simi- 
lar sensation,  but  scarcely  so  in  chronic 
cases.  In  chronic  cases,  indeed,  these 
anomalous  sensations  may  never  exactly 
come  to  an  end,  because  in  these  cases 
the  destruction  of  sensibility  may  never 
get  beyond  numbness — may  never  reach 
nearer  to  ansesthesia ;  that  is  to  say,  than 
dyssesthesia. 

Paraplegia  ushered  in  by  vncontroUahle 
restlessness. — The  paralysis  was  thus  ush- 
ered in  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
and  in  six  similar  cases  which  have  come 
specially  under  my  notice,  by  restlessness, 
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60.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
paralysis  is  accompanied  by  numbness, 
but  not  absolutely  in  alL  Sometimes,  for 
example,  as  in  the  case  in  which  the 
paralyzing  lesion  is  limited  to  a  portion 
of  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord, — the 
case  about  which  enougli  was  said  in  the 
preliminary  remarks, — there  is  paralysis 
without  numbness  on  one  side,  and  numb- 
ness without  paralysis  on  the  other  side. 
Several  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record, 
and  the  number  of  them  which  I  have 
myself  met  with  is  sufficient  to  convince 
me  that  they  are  scarcely-  to  be  looked 
upon  as  out  of  order  and  exceptional. 
Sometimes,  also,  as  in  the  case  where  the 
paralyzing  lesion  is  confined  to  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  anterior  columns,  the  paraly- 
sis may  be  divorced  from  numbness,  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  may  be  hemiplegic  in 
its  distribution ;  and  in  such  a  case  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  no  easy  matter  to  say 
whether  it  is  dependent  upon  a  cerebral 
or  upon  a  spinal  cause.  In  some  cases, 
also,  the  paralyzing  lesion  may  be  so  lo- 
calized as  to  anect  only,  or  chiefly,  an  arm 
on  one  side  and  a  leg  on  the  other  side. 
Usually,  however,  the  paralysis  is  distin- 
guished by  being  associated  with  numb- 
ness, and  by  being  paraplegic  in  its  dis- 
tribution. 

A  disagreeable  feeling  of  Ughtneta  around 
the  waist  and  elsewhere. — A  feeling  of  cir- 
cular constriction  around  the  trunk,  or 
around  some  part  of  an  extremity,  around 
the  trunk  especially,  is  so  common  as  to 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  an  almost 
constant  symptom  in  myelitis.  I  do  not 
recall  a  case,  acute  or  chronic,  in  which  it 
was  entirely  absent  at  all  times. 

Absence  of  pain  in  the  spine  and  extremi- 
ties— of  patn  produced  by  movement  more 
especially. — In  chronic  cases  of  myelitis, 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard  sneaks  of  "a  constant 
pain  in  the  part  of  the  spine  correspond- 
ing to  the  upper  limit  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  cord"  as  a  characteristic  symptom; 
but  I  question  very  much  whether  this 
statement  is  in  accordance  with  well-sifted 
clinical  facts.  Fain,  either  in  the  spine 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  mentioned,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  nineteen  cases,  acute  or  chronic, 
given  by  Ollivier,  except  in  three ;  and  of 
these  three  the  myelitis  was  complicated 
with  menina:itis  in  two,  and  in  the  one 
remaining  the  symptoms  justify  the  pre- 
sumption (and  there  was  no  post-mortem 
examination  to  set  it  aside)  that  the  same 
complication  existed.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  not  in  uncomplicated 
myelitis  that  severe  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs  which  is  brought  on  or  aggravated 
by  movement  in  spinal  meningitis. 

Absence  ofspasnwdic  symptoms. — Ollivier 
speaks  of  continuous  contraction  of  the 
limbs  as  l)eing  met  with  "assez  ordinaire- 
ment,"  in  chnmic  mvelitis ;  hut  the  cases 
cited  by  this  excellent  observer  do  not 


substantiate  this  statement.  Thus,  oat 
of  nineteen  cases  of  myelitis,  complicated 
and  uncomplicated,  acute  and  clironic, 
there  are  three  only  in  which  these  con- 
tractions were  present,  and  not  one  of  the 
three  can  be  cited  correctly  as  a  case  of 
myelitis.  In  one  of  the  three  (No.  87) 
the  sensibility  was  intact,  and  the  disease 
of  the  cord  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  anterior  column ;  in  another  (Xo.  93) 
there  was  obtuse  sensibility,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  chiefly  in  the  gray  matter ;  and 
in  the  third  (!No.  94)  sensibility  remained, 
and  there  was  no  post-mortem  examina- 
tion to  show  what  the  disease  in  the  cord 
really  was.  In  each  one  of  these  cases, 
also,  there  were  "head-symptoms"  which 
do  not  figure  in  uncompUcated  myelitis. 
Again,  prolonged  contraction  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  a  not  unfl^quent  symptom  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  neither  myelitis 
nor  spinal  meningitis— cases  which  come 
properly  under  the  head  of  "  spinal  irrita- 
tion," and  about  which  more  will  have  to 
be  said  in  another  section  of  this  article. 
In  these  cases  the  contraction,  instead  ot 
pointing  to  inflammation  of  the  cord  or 
Its  membranes,  is  really  no  more  than  one 
of  a  series  of  so-called  hysterical  phenom- 
ena. It  is  a  sign  of  functional  disorder 
only,  and  that  it  is  so  is  evident  (these 
among  other  proofs)  in  the  sudden  and 
complete  way  in  which  it  passes  oif,  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  leave 
behind  it  any  permanent  organic  traces. 
It  depends,  as  it  would  seem,  up>on  a  state 
of  irritation  in  some  part  of  that  track  in 
which  irritation  gives  rise  to  prolonged 
spasm — a  state  issuing,  it  may  be,  now 
and  then  in  inflammation,  but  in  itself, 
so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  bloodvessels 
is  concerned,  diametrically  opposed  to  in- 
flammation. Nay,  even  in  those  excep- 
tional cases  of  myelitis  in  which  there  is 
increased  reflex  excitability  in  the  para- 
lyzed limbs,  it  is  difllcnlt  to  connect  these 
spasmodic  symptoms  with  the  inflamma- 
tion. Dr.  firown-Sequard  says:  "When 
the  dorso-lumbar  enlargement  is  inflamed, 
reflex  movements  can  hardly  be  excited 
in  the  lower  limbs,  and  frequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  excite  any.  On  the  contrary, 
energetic  reflex  movement  can  always  be 
excited  when  the  disease  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  region,  or  higher  up. "  And 
again,  when  speaking  of  the  reflex  con- 
^•ulsion8  which  may  happen  in  the  cases 
where  the  inflammation  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  region  or  higher  up,  he  says, 
"Convulsions  do  not  take  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inflammation,  but  some 
time  after,  and  they  recur  by  fits  for 
months  and  years  after."  And  this  is 
precisely  what  happens.  In  a  word,  the 
truth  would  seem  to  be  that  these  reflex 
spasmodic  movements  must  be  referred, 
not  to  inflammation  in  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord,  nor  yet  to  inflammation 
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higher  up  in  the  cord  ;  for  in  this  case,  to 
repeat  what  lias  just  been  said,  "tlie  con- 
vulsions do  not  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  inflammation,  but  some  time 
after,  and  they  recur  by  fits  for  months 
and  years  after."  Thev  happen,  as  it 
would  seem,  after  the  innanimatory  disor- 
ganization has  interrupted  the  continuity 
of  the  cord,  and  produced  a  state  of  things 
analogous  to  that  of  a  guinea-pig,  or  other 
animal,  whose  spinal  cord  has  been  cut 
across  experimentally— a  state  of  things  of 
whicli  increased  reflex  excitability  in  the 
paralyzed  parts  is  one  of  the  consequences. 
Not  is  a  diflerent  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  occasional  presence  in  the  para- 
lyzed muscles  of  a  state  which  is  analogous 
to  or  identical  with  the  "late  rigidity"  of 
Todd.  This  "late  rigidity"  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  "early  rigidity."  In  "early 
rigidity"  the  electro-motility  of  the  mus- 
cles is  increased,  and  the  muscles  relax, 
during  sleep,  and  to  a  less  degree  under 
the  influence  of  warmth.  The  muscular 
contraction  is  evidently  of  the  nature  of 
spasm.  In  "late  rigidity,"  on  the  con- 
trary, the  muscles  are  wasted,  their  elec- 
tro-motility annihilated,  and  sleep  or 
warmth  do  not  tell  in  causing  relaxation. 
This  form  of  muscular  contraction,  indeed, 
if  not  identical  with  rigor  mortis,  is,  as  it 
would  seem,  more  akin  to  this  state  than 
to  spasm.  In  the  case  of  myelitis  which 
serves  as  my  text,  there  was  none  of  the 
painful  muscular  rigidity  produced  by 
movement  which  is  so  prominent  a  symp- 
tom in  spinal  meningitis.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  spasmodic  symptom  of  any 
kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  rigor 
which  ushered  in  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease on  the  day  after  the  admission  of  the 
patient  to  the  hospital.  And  this  absence 
of  spasmodic  symptoms  would  seem  to  be 
the  rule  in  all  cases  of  myelitis,  acute  or 
chronic.  In  children,  it  is  true,  myelitis 
may  be  ushered  in  by  convulsion — in 
which  case  the  convulsion  manifestly 
represents  the  rigor  which  may  usher  in 
myelitis  in  adults,  and  as  manifestly  be- 
longs to  the  precursory  stage  of  irritation, 
and  not  to  the  state  of  actual  inflamma- 
tion— but  even  in  children,  unless  there 
he  some  meningeal  complication  along 
with  the  mvelitis,  this  preliminary  con- 
vulsion would  seem  to  be  a  rare  phenome- 
non. 

Want  of  control  over  the  bladder. — This 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
most  constant  of  the  symptoms  of  myeli- 
tis. It  usually  depends  upon  paralysis  of 
the  accelerator  urinse  and  compressor  ure- 
thra, but  now  and  then  it  would  seem  to 
be  connected,  for  a  while  at  least,  with  a 
state  of  spasm  in  the  latter  of  these  mus- 
cles, in  wnich  case  the  dribbling  away  of 
the  water  or  the  introduction  of  a  cathe- 
ter will  sometimes  produce  marked  reflex 
spasms  in  the  legs.    I  remember  one  case 


— a  case  in  which  the  myelitis  seemed  to 
have  interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  cord 
high  up  in  the  back — where  an  attempt  to 
use  the  catheter  often  gave  rise  to  strong 
reflex  spasms  in  both  l^s,  and  to  a  state 
of  spasm  in  the  urethra  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  instrument 

Want  of  control  over  the  rectum.— Id  mye- 
litis, paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  paralysis  of  the  accele- 
rator urinse  and  compressor  urethra.  Now 
and  then  also,  the  sphincter  ani,  instead 
of  being  paralyzed,  may  be  in  a  state  of 
reflex  spasm  :  thus,  in  the  case  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  the  administration  of 
an  enema  was  sometimes  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  spasm  set  up  in  the  sphincter 
ani  and  in  the  femoral  muscles  by  the 
pipe. 

Absence  of  local  spinal  tenderness. — As  in 
spinal  meningitis,  bo  in  myelitis,  absence 
of  tenderness  on  pressure  in  any  part  (rf 
the  spine  would  seem  to  be  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception.  OUivier,  speaking  of 
pain  in  the  back  in  myehtis,  says,  "  Ellc 
n'est  jamais  rendue  plus  aiguepar  lapres- 
sion,"  and  my  own  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter is,  without  question,  to  the  same 
efiect. 

Altered  sensibility  to  heat  and  cM,  by 
which  a  feeling  of  briming  is  /eft  tchen  a 
sponge  soaked  in  moderately  tcartn  tcaler  or 
a  piece  of  ice  is  applied  to  the  spine  immedi- 
ately above  the  seat  of  inflammation.— Seve- 
ral  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Copeland  that,  when  a  sponge  soaked  in 
water  a  little  above  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  was  passed  along  the  spine  from 
above  downwards,  it  gave  rise  to  the 
natural  feeling  of  heat  until  it  reached  the 
inflamed  part,  and  that  then  this  feeling 
changed  to  that  of  burning:  and  more 
recently  Dr.  Brown-S*quard  has  shown 
that  a  similar  result  is  arrived  at  by  pass- 
ing a  piece  of  ice  down  the  spine,  the 
natural  feehng  of  cold  being  felt  until  the 
inflamed  part  is  reached,  and  then  an 
unnatural  feeling  of  burning.  In  many 
cases,  no  doubt  all  this  would  seem  to  he 
quite  true,  but  not  in  all,  perhaps  not  in 
the  majority  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  look  upon  the  feeling  of  biimin" 
thus  produced  as  more  than  an  occasional 
occurrence  in  myelitis. 

Annihilation  of  reflex  excttability. — What 
has  to  be  said  under  this  head  has  been 
anticipated  when  speaking  of  the  absence 
of  spasmodic  symptoms  in  myelitis.  It 
has  indeed  been  seen  to  be  the  rule  for  all 
reflex  movements  to  be  annihilated  or 
greatly  weakened  in  the  paralyzed  parts, 
and  that  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  to  be  explained,  not  by  referring 
the  increased  reflex  movement  to  myeli- 
tis, but  by  supposing  the  inflammatory 
disorganization  to  have  interrupted  the 
continuity  of  the  cord  and  produced  a 
state  of  things  analogous  to  that  of  a 
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guinea-pig  whose  spinal  cord  has  been 
cut  across  for  experimental  purposes. 

ZHminution  of  electrcHniotility  and  electro- 
sensibility  in  the  paralyzed  muscles. — Ex- 
cept in  those  few,  very  few,  cases  in 
which  the  reflex  excitability  is  increased, 
the  electro-motility  and  electro-sensibility 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  invariably 
diminished  in  myelitis.  Where  the  re- 
flex excitability  is  increased  the  electro- 
motility  may  also  be  increased,  and  so 
also  may  the  electro-sensibility,  but  more 
generally  the  increase  in  the  former  pro- 
perty is  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  latter.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are 
wasted  in  almost  all  cases,  and  relaxed 
also,  except  in  those  few  cases  in  which 
the  paralysis  has  lasted  for  a  very  long 
time  and  become  associated  with  that 
state  of  "late  rigidity"  which,  sooner  or 
later,  is  often  found  to  seize  upon  paral- 
yzed muscles.  Marshall  Hall  noticed  the 
impairment- of  irritabiUty  in  spinal  paral- 
ysis, and  was  of  opinion  that  an  opposite 
State  of  things  existed  in  cerebral  paraly- 
sis. As  was  pointed  out  by  Todd,  how- 
ever, this  supposed  distinction  between 
spinal  and  cerebral  paralysis  does  not 
hold  good,  the  simple  fact  being  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  cerebral 
paralysis  the  irritability  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  instead  of  being  increased,  is 
either  not  materially  altered  or  else  more ' 
or  less  diminished — most  generally  dimin- 
ished in  a  very  marked  degree.  In  a 
word,  the  investigations  of  this  very  ac- 
complished physician  show  most  clearly 
that  in  cerebral  paralysis  the  irritability 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  only  increased 
in  those  comparatively  few  cases  in  which 
the  paralysis  is  associated  with  "early 
rigidity." 

Priapism. — It  is  difficult  to  attach  any 
diagnostic  value  to  this  symptom.  As  in 
acute  spinal  meningitis,  so  in  acute  mye- 
litis, it  is  sometimes  present  and  some- 
times absent,  less  frequently  present  in 
the  latter  affection  perhaps  than  in  the 
former. 

Acidity  of  the  urine.  —  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard  says :  "  One  of  the  most  decisive 
symptoms  in  myelitis  is  alkalinity  of  the 
urine.  There  is  no  patient  attacked  with 
myelitis  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord 
whose  urine  is  not  unfrequently  alkaline. 
At  times,  especially  after  certain  kinds  of 
food,  the  urine  is  acid,  but  the  alkalinity 
soon  returns."  And  no  doubt  the  urine 
is  very  generally  alkaline  in  myelitis,  es- 
pecially in  those  cases  in  which  the 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  has  led  to  secon- 
dary disease  of  this  organ ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
the  urine  is  too  often  acid  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  insist  upon  alkalinity  of  the  urine 
as  a  necessary  feature  in  myelitis. 

Uyspnosa. — Difficulty  of  breathing  was 
a  very  urgent  symptom  in  the  case  which 
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serves  as  my  text,  and  so  it  must  be  in 
every  case  where  respiratory  muscles  are 
so  gravely  implicated  in  the  paralysis,  and 
where  the  lungs  are  so  much  engorged. 
Indeed,  the  usual  way  in  which  myelitis 
proves  fatal  is  by  compromising  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  respiration.  Now  and  then, 
especially  when  chronic  inflammation  af- 
fects the  higher  regions  of  the  cord,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  may  occur  in  parox- 
ysms not  unlike  those  of  asthma,  but 
usually  the  difficulty  shows  itself  rather 
as  simple  shortness  of  breath, — shows  it- 
self in  away  which  supplies  another  proof 
of  the  absence  of  the  spasmodic  element 
in  the  history  of  myelitis. 

Want  of  power  in  the  ciraiUUion. — There 
is  little  or  no  sympathetic  fever  in  the 
most  acute  form  of  myelitis ;  and  in  the 
ordinary  chronic  forms,  the  feeble  pulse, 
the  oedematous  condition  of  the  paralyzed 
extremities,  the  disposition  to  passive  en- 
gorgement in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere, 
and  other  symptoms  of  like  meaning, 
show  very  plainly  tliat  the  state  of  the 
circulation  is  eminently  asthenic.  It 
would  even  seem  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  the  very  fact  of  myelitis  which 
has  a  positive  influence  in  subtracting 
power  from  the  circulation — which  exer- 
cises a  devitalizing  influence  upon  the 
system  generally. 

A  tendency  to  'bed-sores.,  wasting,  and 
oilier  signs  of  defective  nvtritu/ii  in  the 
paralyzed  parts. — Sooner  or  later,  gene- 
rally at  a  very  early  date,  a  marked  dis- 
position to  bed-sores  in  places  where 
paralyzed  parts  are  subjected  to  pressure 
IS  apt  to  show  itself  in  myelitis,  and  so 
also  are  other  signs  of  defective  nutrition 
in  the  same  parts,  such  as  oedema,  dry- 
ness and  scurflness  of  the  skin,  and  a 
wasted  and  flabby  state  of  the  muscles. 
So  marked,  indeed,  is  this  impairment  of 
nutritive  power  in  these  paralyzed  parts, 
that  it  is  only  by  very  great  care  that 
bed-sores  and  the  other  lesions  which  have 
been  mentioned  can  be  prevented. 

Absen/:e  of  head-symptoms.  —  In  oases 
where  acute  myelitis  attacks  the  higher 
portions  of  the  cord,  there  may  be,  and 
there  in  all  probability  will  be,  various 
"head-symptoms" — vertigo,  singing  in 
the  ears,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  delirium, 
convulsion,  coma,  or  others — but  these 
cases,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  common. 
Whether  acute  or  chronic,  indeed,  mye-  ' 
litis  is  much  more  apt  to  attack  the  lower 
portions  of  the  cord  than  the  upper,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  spinal  menin- 
gitis ;  and  when  it  attacks  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  and  its  symptoms  present 
cerebral  complications,  the  chances  are 
that  the  case  is  not  simple  myelitis,  but 
myelitis  with  more  or  less  spinal  menin- 
gitis in  addition. 

When  the  cord  is  affected  generally,' 
the  symptoms  of  myelitis  will  not  di&r 
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greatly  from  those  which  are  present  in 
the  case  which  lias  been  given  ;  when  the 
inflammation  is  more  localized,  the  symp- 
toms will  vary  accordingly.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  inflammation  be  limited,  as  it 
usually  is,  to  the  lumbar  enlargement  of 
the  cord,  the  level  of  the  paralysis  and  an- 
aesthesia will  be  proportionally  low  down ; 
and  if  the  extreme  end  of  the  cord  only 
be  affected,  it  is  possible  that  the  legs 
may  escape  altogether,  and  the  bladder 
and  anus  be  alone  at  fault.  As  indeed 
the  level  of  the  inflammation  in  the  cord 
falls  or  rises,  so  must  the  level  of  the 
paralysis  and  anaesthesia  &11  or  rise  also. 
Exaggerated  reflex  movements  in  the  in- 
ferior extremities  will  also  (in  all  proba- 
bility) be  associated  with  the  paralysis 
and  aneesthesia,  if  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord  be  sound  and  the  inflammation  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  the  cord  higher  up. 
Again,  the  symptoms  which  are  present 
when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a 
part  only  of  the  thickness  of  the  cord  will 
be  different  in  many  respects  from  those 
which  are  met  with  when  the  whole 
thickness  is  affected.  If,  for  example,  a 
portion  (the  upper  half  inch  of  their  course 
excepted)  of  tlie  anterior  columns  be  af- 
fected solely,  there  would  be  paralysis 
without  anesthesia ;  or  if  the  posterior 
columns  were  alone  affected,  there  might 
be  incoordination  of  movement  and  some 
hyperesthesia  instead  of  paralysis  and 
anaesthesia.  In  short,  the  variations  of 
eymptoms,  which  occur  where  myelitis  is 
restricted  to  particular  parts  of  the  cord, 
can  only  be  properly  intelligible  to  him 
who  hais  clear  notions  respecting  those 
physiological  matters  which  were  glanced 
at  in  the  preliminary  remarks, — which 
were  then  glanced  at  chiefly  in  order  to 
avoid  perplexing  physiological  digression 
and  discussion  in  the  present  place  among 
others.  I  will,  therefore,  assume  that 
what  was  said  in  the  preliminary  glance 
at  some  points  in  the  physiology  of  the 
spinal  cord,  will  serve  to  explam  sufii- 
ciently  the  variations  of  symptoms  which 
may  oe  exjjected  to  exist  when  the  integ- 
rity of  particular  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  destroyed  by  myelitis  or  in  any  other 
way :  and,  for  the  rest,  I  will  only  say 
that  myelitis  may  bo  chronic  and  sub- 
acute as  well  as  acute  in  its  course,  and 
that  these  several  varieties  interblend  in- 
sensibly the  one  with  the  other. 

2.  P08T-MOBTEM  Appeabaxces. — 
Myelitis  may  result  either  in  softening  or 
in  hardening  of  the  spinal  cord.    Most 
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affect  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord,  or 
certain  parts  more  than  others,  the  gray 
matter  especially;  it  may  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  cord  to  the  other,  or  it 
may  be  conflned  to  certain  regions,  in 
which  latter  case  the  part  most  likely  to 
be  affected  is  the  lumbar  enlargement: 
and  it  would  often  seem  to  have  its  start^ 
ing-point  in  the  central  gray  matter, 
which  is  the  most  vascular  part  of  the 
cord.  In  the  first  stage  of  myelitis  this 
central  gray  matter  has  a  rosy  or  vinous 
tinge,  which  is  not  natural  to  it;  it  is 
plainly  more  vascular  than  it  ought  to  be; 
and,  in  short,  it  has  undergone  the  very 
same  change  which  is  met  with  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain  in  encephalitis. 
Sometimes  the  spinal  cord  is  considerably 
swollen,  and  sometimes  the  surface  may 
have  a  nodulated  appearance  in  certain 
parts,  from  the  membranes  having  yielded 
at  these  points  to  the  blood  which  may 
have  escaped,  or  to  the  pus  or  other  fluid 
which  may  have  collected,  imdemeath. 
Xot  unfrequently  small  collections  of 
blood  are  met  with  in  the  softened  nerve 
tissue,  especially  in  the  position  of  the 
central  vessel,  so  that  the  first  impression 
upon  opening  the  cord  may  be  that  of 
hemorrhage  rather  than  that  of  myelitis. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  inflammatory 
softening,  savs  Dr.  Todd,  is  that  "it  ex- 
hales a  marked  odor  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  so  indicates  a  rapid  advance 
of  putrefaction ;"  and  again,  ''  It  is  a  fact 
deserving  of  attention  tnat  the  substance 
of  the  spinal  cord  softens  very  rapidly 
after  death,  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour, 
during  which  the  nervous  substance  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  often  producing 
a  manifest  alteration. "  Indeed,  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  amount  of 
disorganization  met  with  in  the  cord  after 
death  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
exact  amount  which  existed  during  life, 
and  that  a  cord  which  is  found  to  be 
broken  up  after  death  almost  utterly, 
may  have  retained  during  life  sufficient 
integrity  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of 
certain  sensitive  and  motor  impressions. 
On  this  view  the  return  of  slight  sensa- 
tion in  the  urethra  and  rectum  shortly 
before  death,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
power  of  moving  and  feeling  in  the  anna, 
which  were  noticed  in  the  case  which 
serves  as  my  text,  are  not  altogether  im- 
intelligible. 

Induration,  the  other  result  of  myelitis, 
is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  stage  always 
preceding  softening,  but  it  would  rather 
seem,  to  mark,  as  Ollivier  supposed,  a 
lAfn   ncnte  form  of  inflainniatinn.     Tn  it 
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and  in  either  case,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  its  proper  tissues  are 
found  to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed  al- 
most as  effectually  as  they  are  when  the 
cord  is  softened.  A  cord  which  is  indu- 
rated has  usually  a  shrunken  appearance, 
but  it  may  be  swollen  considerably. 
There  is  no  doubt  an  induration  of  the 
cord,  as  well  as  a  softening,  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  myelitis,  and  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  the 
result  of  inflammation  -,  but  I  must  not 
stay  to  point  out  the  diiferenceSj  nor  yet 
to  do  more  than  say  that  in  myelitis  there 
will  in  all  probability  be  foimd,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  signs  which  have  been  indi- 
cated, engorgement  of  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  other  viscera,  possibly  more  marked 
vascular  changes,  with  bed-sores,  oedema, 
dry  and  scurfy  skin,  wasted  muscles,  and 
other  signs  of  defective  nutrition  in  the 
paralyzed  parts. 

3.  Causes. — ^Nothing  very  much  to  the 
point  can  be  said  under  this  head,  and 
the  only  remark  I  feel  called  upon  to 
make  is  this,  that  as  in  spinal  meningitis 
a  rheumatic  habit  has  been  found  to 
figure  more  or  less  conspicuously  among 
the  causes  of  the  malady,  so  here  a  like 
position  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  stru- 
mous habit.  I  would  also  confess  to  a 
growing  impression  that  myelitis  may  not 
imfrequently  be  connected  more  with  ex- 
cess of  sexual  indulgence  than  with  any 
other  single  cause,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
this  impression  has  yet  taken  the  form  of 
a  definite  conviction. 

4.  Diagnosis.  — In  dealing  with  the 

Smptoms  of  myelitis  it  has  been  shown 
at  these  are  very  diflFerent  from  those  of 
spinal  meningitis — so  different  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  confound  them,  if  only  mod- 
erate care  be  taken  in  realizing  them. 
In  spinal  meningitis  the  most  prominent 
^mptom  is  pain  in  the  back  and  extremi- 
ties, produced  or  aggravated  by  move- 
ment ;  in  myelitis  pam  of  any  kind  has 
scarcely  a  title  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
symptoms,  pain  produced  by  movement 
certainly  not.  In  spinal  meningitis  the 
sensibihty  is  somewhalt  exalted,  in  mye- 
litis it  is  abolished.  In  spinal  meningitis 
there  is  muscular  weakness,  and  the  mus- 
cular movements  are  fettered  by  pain, 
but  there  is  no  true  paralysis  :  in  myeli- 
tis, paralysis  is  the  symptom  of  symptoms. 
In  spinal  meningitis  there  is  a  state  sim- 
ulating trismus  and  tetanus,  a  state  of 
muscular  rigidity  half  voluntarjr  as  to  i^s 
character,  of  which  the  object  is  to  pre- 
vent certain  movements  which  give  rise 
to  pain ;  in  myelitis  the  muscles  are  lim- 
ber, and  there  is  usually  an  utter  absence 
of  any  symptom  akin  to  tremor,  convul- 
sion or  spasm. 
JSot  need  the  symptoms  of  common 


paraplegia  (resulting  from  chronic  mye- 
litis) be  confounded  with  those  of  loco- 
motor ataxy.  In  common  paraplegia 
there  is  paraplegia  more  or  less  marked  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  the  nutrition 
and  irritability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles 
are,  as  a  rule,  unmistiakably  impaired ; 
not  so  in  locomotor  ataxy.  In  common 
paraplegia  the  paralysis  extends  to  the 
bladder  and  sphincter  ani,  and  the  sexual 
power  is  greatly  weakened,  if  not  alto- 
gether abolished ;  not  so,  or  not  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree,  in  locomotor 
ataxy.  In  common  paraplegia  the  cha- 
racteristic neuralgic  pains  of  locomotor 
ataxy  are  wanting,  and  numbness  is  no- 
thing like  so  prominent  a  symptom  as  in 
the  ataxic  disorder.  In  common  para- 
plegia, where  walking  is  possible,  the  gait 
— instead  of  being  precipitate  and  stag- 
gering, the  legs  startmg  hither  and  thither 
in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  and  the 
heels  coming  down  with  a  stamp  at  each 
step,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy — is  hampered 
and  slow,  each  leg  being  brought  forward 
with  evident  difficulty,  even  with  the  help 
of  an  upward  hitch  of  the  body  on  the 
same  side,  and  the  part  of  the  foot  first 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  being, 
as  a  nile,  not  the  heel,  as  in  ataxy,  but 
the  toes.  In  common  paraplegia,  impair- 
ment of  sight  or  hearing,  or  strabismus, 
or  ptosis,  or  injection  of  the  conjunctivae, 
or  contraction  of  the  pupils,  frequent  if 
not  constant  symptoms  in  locomotor 
ataxy,  form  no  part  of  the  history.  In 
fact,  in  these  respects,  and  in  others  of 
minor  importance  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  histories  of  common  paraple- 
gia and  locomotor  ataxia  are  so  different 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  care,  the  two  can  be 
confounded. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  instances  oc- 
cur in  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distin- 
guish this  gait  of  common  paraplegia  from 
that  of  locomotor  ataxy — cases  in  which 
the  weakened  muscles  contract  somewhat 
spasmodically  when  put  in  action,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  gait  in  common  paraplegia  and 
in  locomotor  ataxy  is  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic to  make  it  difficult  to  confound 
these  two  affections. 

In  cases  where  the  myelitis  is  confined 
to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  the 
symptoms  will  be  those  of  locomotor 
ataxy  rather  than  those  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  myelitis ;  for,  so  &r  as  the 
production  of  symptoms  is  concerned,  it 
is  of  no  moment  whether  the  disease  dis- 
organizing the  posterior  columns  be  in- 
flammatory or  non-inflammatory,  acute 
or  chronic ;  and  in  other  cases  of  local 
myelitis  symptoms  are  sure  to  be  present 
which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis,  if  what  was  said  in  the  pre- 
liminary remarks  upon  the  physiology  of 
different  parts  of  the  spipal  cord  be  borne 
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in  mind  in  interpreting  them.  Indeed, 
with  what  is  known  of  the  physiology  of 
the  spinal  cord,  there  need  not  be  much 
ditBculty  in  determining  the  whereabouts 
of  local  mischief  in  the  cord. 

That  myelitis  cannot  well  be  confounded 
with  other  spinal  disorders — spinal  con- 
gestion, tetanus,  spinal  irritation,  and  the 
rest — will  be  seen  readily  enough  when  a 
clear  idea  of  these  disorders  has  been 
realized,  and  only  then  ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  best  to  waive  these  ques- 
tions in  diagnosis  until  the  fitting  oppor- 
tunities for  dealing  with  them  present 
themselves. 

6.  Pkoonosis. — Acute  myelitis  affect- 
ing any  considerable  extent  of  the  spinal 
cord  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  grave  dis- 
order. It  may  be  fatal  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
hours,  and  it  is  seldom  that  life  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
Instances  of  recovery  are  on  record,  it  is 
true,  but  these  are  very. few  in  number, 
and  of  them  there  is,  perhaps,  no  single 
one  in  which  the  correctness  of  the  diag- 
nosis mav  not  be  impugned.  Even  cluvnic 
mvelitis  is  a  very  grave  disease ;  for  though 
life  may  be  prolonged,  especially  where 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  cord,  the  mischief  once  done  seems 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  irreparable.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
of  late  years  the  results  of  treatment  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory,  and  that  it 
is  possible  now  to  hope  where  there  was 
little  room  for  hoping  formerly. 

6.  Tkeatment,— There  appears  to  be 
little  room  for  what  is  called  active  treat- 
ment even  in  acute  myelitis.  The  in- 
flammation is  evidently  of  a  very  low 
type,  and,  reasoning  from  what  is  known 
of  its  beneficial  action  in  erysipelas  and  in 
some  other  low  forms  of  inflammation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  sesquichloride  of  iron 
would  be  likely  to  be  of  more  real  service 
than  iodide  of  potassium.  Indeed,  I  should 
be  disposed,  until  I  know  of  a  better  plan, 
to  trust  chiefly  to  full  doses  of  this  prepa- 
ration of  iron,  to  food  and  wine,  and  to 
the  position  recommended  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sfiquard  for  draining  away  blood  from 
the  spine — a  position  in  which  the  patient 
is  made  to  lie  upon  his  abdomen  or  side, 
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these  remedies.  Pain  and  spasm  are,  to 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  signs  of  nypersemia : 
to  me,  except  the  pain  produced  by  move- 
ment, thev  are  signs  of  irritation  only— of 
a  state  which  is  connected,  not  with  hy- 
persemia,  but  with  aneemia,  a  state  of  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  which  may  pass 
into  relaxation,  but  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily do  80 ;  and,  therefore,  to  me  pain 
and  spasm,  instead  of  being  indications 
for  the  employment  of  belladona  or  ergot, 
are  in  very  deed  contra-indications.  Sor 
can  I  ^ree  in  thinking  that  stirchnia 
acts  by  increasing  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  in  its  membranes,  and 
that  on  this  account  it  is  contra-indicated 
in  hypenemic  conditions  of  these  parts. 
Strychnia,  without  doubt,  produces  tetanic 
spasms  and  other  unequivocal  signs  of 
spinal  irritation,  but  it  is  begging  the 
question  altogether  to  suppose  that  the 
strychnia  increases  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  that  this 
increase  of  blood  augments  the  vital  ac- 
tivity of  the  cord,  and  that  the  spasms 
and  other  signs  of  irritation  attest  this 
augmentation  of  vital  activity.  Indeed, 
so  far  from  this  being  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, all  the  evidence  presented  in  the 
preliminarv  remarks,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
points  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  con- 
nects the  state  of  irritation  of  which  the 
spasms  are  the  signs,  not  with  a  hyper- 
semic  condition,  but  with  an  anaemic; 
and  most  assuredly  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  history  of  myelitis  or  spinal  men- 
ingitis which  is  calculated  to  invalidate 
this  conclusion.  Moreover,  the  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Harley  upon  the  action 
of  strychnia  upon  the  blood  go  to  show 
that  this  action  is  really  equivalent  to  loss 
of  blood  in  that  it  directly  interferes  with 
the  proper  arterialization  of  the  blood. 
In  a  word,  I  cannot  find  any  fundamental 
difference  between  the  action  of  bella- 
donna, ergot,  and  strychnia  upon  the 
bloodvessels,  neither  can  I  understand 
why  strychnia,  properly  used,  might  not 
be  of  as  much  service  as  belladonna  or 
ergot  in  lessening  a  hypersemic  condition 
of  the  cord.  For  my  own  part,  however, 
I  confess  to  a  feeling  which  makes  me 
hesitate  to  employ  either  belladonna,  or 
ergot,  or  strychnia  in  myelitis,  or  in  any 
analogous  condition,  until  I  know  more 
I  of  their  action,  or  imtil  I  have  more  un- 
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many  respects  much  more  analogous  in 
its  action  to  arsenic  than  to  any  of  the 
proto-conipounds  of  mercury  in  common 
use. 

The  local  means  for  promoting  the  re- 
covery of  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  cer- 
tainly of  not  less  importance  than  the 
general  means,  possibly  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  these  local  means  are 
very  various.  The  efficacy  of  frictions 
and  shainpooings  appears  to  be  indisputa- 
ble. The  efficacy  of  proper  movements 
can  only  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  results  arrived  at  by 
the  "  movement  curCj"  and  by  systematic 
movements  of  one  kind  or  another,  with 
or  without  the  help  of  mechanical  appa- 
ratus. The  efficacy  of  faradization  has 
been  abundantly  proved,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  bielieve  that  this  La  not  the 
only  mode  of  using  electricity  which  will 
be  of  great  service ;  that  in  fact  statical 
positive  electricity,  or  the  interrupted  gal- 
vanic current,  or  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  current  in  such  a  way  that  the 
paralyzed  nerve  is  acted  upon  chiefly  by 
the  positive  pole — a  mode  of  using  elec- 
tricity about  which  I  have  spoken  else- 
where, and  which  I  have  used  extensively 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years — will  often 
be  of  great  service  in  proper  cases.  In- 
deed I  should  think  that  the  treatment 
was  wanting  in  very  essential  particulars 
if  these  local  means,  one  and  all,  were 
not  associated  with  the  general  means  of 
treatment,  and  emploved  systematically 
and  perseveringly ;  and  especially  I  should 
regard  it  as  a  great  blunder  if  these  local 
means  were  deferred  so  as  to  allow  the 
paralyzed  muscles  to  lose  what  when  lost 
18  not  easily  recovered — that  is,  their  irri- 
tability and  healthy  organization. 

There  are  also  other  local  measures 
■which  are  of  great  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  paralysis,  and  one  of  these  to 
which  I  am  disposed  to  attach  especial 
importance  is  to  protect  the  paralyzed 
parts  from  cold.  In  many  cases,  as  is  well 
known,  these  paralyzed  parts  are  cool, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances,  where  the 
paralysis  is  incomplete  or  associated  with 
early  rigidity,  this  paralysis  and  rigidity 
is  greatest  when  these  parts  are  coldest. 
For  example,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  partially  hemiplegic  patient  whose 
paralyzed  fingers  are  contracted,  stiff,  and 
altogether  useless  when  acted  upon  by 
cold,  to  be  able  to  open  his  hand  and  use 
his  fingers  with  comparative  freedom 
when  the  hand  is  warm  in  bed,  or  placed 
in  a  warm  bath,  or  held  a  while  before 
the  fire.  At  any  rate,  I  have  long  been 
satisfied  that  the  well  wrapping  up  of  the 
paralyzed  parts  in  woollen,  or  silken,  or 
mdia-rubber  coverings  is  an  important 
help  in  treatment. 

It  would  also  seem  that  good  of  the 
same  kind,  much  good,  maybe  got  from 


an  exhausting  apparatus  made  on  the 
principle  of  Junot's  boot.  The  effect  of 
such  an  apparatus,  properly  used,  is  to 
make  the  {Ktralyzed  parts  warmer  at  the 
time,  and  to  enable  them  to  preserve  this 
warmth  for  a  considerable  time — to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  circulation,  which 
must  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  nutri- 
tion and  irritability  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles. 

It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  elec- 
tricity may  be  of  service  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  para- 
lyzed parts,  for  an  increased  feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  paralyzed  parts  is  the  re- 
sult of  faradizing  these  parts,  orof  electri- 
ft'ing  them  with  statical  electricity;  indeed 
I  have  been  more  than  once  disposed  to 
think  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  resuscitation  of  paralyzed 
parts  areas  much  brought  about  indirect- 
ly by  changes  produced  in  the  circulation 
as  by  changes  wrought  directly  in  the 
nerves  and  muscles. 

As  regards  the  necessity  for  tenotomy 
and  the  use  of  orthopaedic  apparatus  in 
certain  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  to  any 
good  purpose.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to 
these  subjects  when  speaking  of  infantile 
paralysis,  and  here  I  will  only  say,  that 
in  many  cases,  in  children  especially,  the 
cure  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  tenoto- 
my and  orthopeedic  ap{>aratus,  and  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  between 
the  cases  in  which  these  measures  are 
desirable  and  those  in  which  they  are  not 
desirable.  [For  Polio-myelitis  (inflamma- 
tion of  the  gray  suhistance  of  the  cord)  see 
Infantile  Paralysis. — H.] 


m.  Spikal  Congestion. 

Spinal  congestion,  or  plethora  spinalis, 
is  not  less  definite  in  its  history  than 
myelitis  or  spinal  meningitis,  neither  is  it 
of  less  pi-actical  interest.  In  the  sequel, 
indeed,  it  may  appear,  not  only  that 
spinal  congestion  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
place  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  diseases,  but  also  that  it 
really  comprehends  more  than  one  spinal 
disorder  which  is  now  known  under  a 
different  name. 

1.  Symptoms. — As  an  instance  of  well- 
marked  spinal  congestion,  I  take  the  notes 
of  a  case  under  my  care  not  long  ago. 

Case.— Mary  L.,  aged  28,  but  looking 
very  much  older,  married  but  never  preg- 
nant, was  admitted  into  the  "Westminster 
Hospital  on  the  12th  of  June,  1866. 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  being  able  to 
tum'her  head  on  the  pillow  and  to  move 
the  fingers  and  toes  a  little,  all  power  of 
voluntary  movement  appears  to  be  want- 
ing. The  symptoms  chiefly  complained 
of  are  tingling  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
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and  toes,  a  dull  burning  aching  along  the 
back  and  in  the  linibs,  and  a  feeling  of 
being ''  tired  to  death. "  If  altered  in  any- 
wise, the  sensibiUty  to  touch,  pain,  tick- 
ling, and  differences  of  temperature,  is 
somewhat  more  acute  than  natural.  The 
spine  is  nowhere  tender  on  pressure,  but 
the  dull  burning  aching  in  this  region  is 
increased  by  the  application  of  a  sponge 
soaked  in  hot  water.  The  soles  of  the  feet 
may  be  tickled  without  giving  rise  to  un- 
due reflex  movements.  The  bladder  and 
bowels  act  properly.  The  mind  is  not 
at  all  affected.  The  state  generally  is 
evidently  one  of  great  exhaustion  and 
prostration  without  fever,  the  pulse  being 
quick,  unsteady,  and  very  compressible, 
the  respiration  shallow,  and  curiously 
interrupted  by  sighs. 

(6)  Three  weeks  ago,  menstruation,' 
which  had  only  just  begun,  was  suddenly 
checked  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  This  was 
shortly  before  bedtime.  The  next  morn- 
ing, after  a  very  sleepless  and  miserable 
nignt,  the  state  had  become  very  much 
what  it  now  is.  Up  to  this  time  the  pa- 
tient had  never  been  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed  a  single  day  on  account  of  illness. 
She  bad  often  been  weak  and  ailing,  and 
she  had  suffered  a  great  deal  at  the  men- 
strual periods  from  pain  and  weakness  in 
the  back  and  legs,  and  that  is  all.  She 
also  appears  to  mive  sprung  from  a  toler- 
ably healthy  stock. 

(c)  Within  the  first  fortnight  after  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital,  the  tingling  in  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  came  to  an 
end,  and  so  did  the  aching  in  the  back 
and  Umbs.  A  week  later  the  arms  as 
well  as  the  hands  could  be  moved  a  little. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  legs  remained 
almost  as  helpless  as  at  first,  but  the  arms 
and  trunk  had  so  far  recovered  power  as 
to  allow  of  a  change  from  the  lying  to  the 
sitting  posture  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty. At  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  it  was 
possible  to  get  out  of  bed,  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  stick,  to  move  to  the  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  ward.  On  the  3d  De- 
cember, five  montlis  after  admission,  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  convalescent.  All 
this  while  the  appetite  was  tolerably  good, 
and  the  bladder  and  bowels  acted  properly. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  progress  towards 
recovery,  especially  about  the  menstrual 
periods,  there  were  short  relapses  in  which 


sis  accompanied  by  any  marked  wasting 
of  the  muscles,  or  by  any  appreciable  im- 
pairment of  electro-sensibility  or  electro- 
contractility.  Moreover,  any  movement, 
whether  active  or  passive,  had  always  the 
effect  of  relieving  rather  than  of  increasing 
the  aching  in  the  back  and  limits,  when 
this  symptom  was  present.  The  treat- 
ment pursued  was  chiefly  rest,  good  liv- 
ing, hypophosphite  of  soda,  nux  vomica 
now  and  then  in  small  doses,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  faradization. 

Assuming,  as  I  well  may,  this  to  be  a 
case  of  well-marked  spinal  congestion,  I 
take  as  points  of  comparison  tetween  it 
and  other  cases  of  the  kind,  general  and 
partial,  these :— suddenness  of  access ;  in- 
complete paralysis  in  a  paraplegic  form  ; 
no  numbness  ;  tingling  in  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  toes ;  no  exaggeration  of  reflex 
excitability  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  ;  no 
want  of  control  over  the  bladder  and 
bowel ;  no  spinal  tenderness  ;  aching  in 
the  back  increased  by  warmth  ;  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs  not  increased  by  move- 
ment ;  no  marked  impairment  of  the  elec- 
tro-contractility and  electro-eemibility, 
and  no  material  wasting,  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles ;  no  feverishness  ;  breathlessness ; 
no  bed-sores  ;  proneness  to  relapses. 

Suddenness  of  onset. — To  be  well,  or 
comparatively  well,  on  going  to  bed,  and 
to  be  paralyzed  in  the  morning,  as  in  the 
case  which  I  have  given,  is  no  uncommon 
tiling  in  spinal  congestion.  It  is  indeed 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  the 
illness  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  ''  stroke"  by 
the  sufferer. 

Incomplete  paralysis  in  a  paraplegic  form. 
— Paralysis,  often  all  but  complete,  but 
never  quite  so,  and  taking  the  paraplegic 
form,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  rule  in 
spinal  congestion.  The  paralysis  is  de- 
cidedly paraplegic  in  the  end,  and  it  may 
be  so  from  the  oeginning,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  one  leg  or  one  arm  is  affected  be- 
fore the  other,  and  occasionally  the  leg 
and  arm  of  the  same  side  may  for  a  short 
time  be  affected,  as  in  hemiplegia,  before 
the  disease  extends  to  the  leg  and  arm  of 
the  other  side.  Not  unfrequently  there 
remains  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
paralysis  on  the  two  sides,  one  leg  or  arm 
being  more  affected  than  its  fellow.    In 

cases  where  the  congestion  of  the  cord  is 
1  ii. .  - 11  -_  Ai-_  1 . 
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like  the  one  I  have  given,  which  came 
nnder  my  notice  in  private  practice  about 
three  years  ago,  tlie  weight  of  a  single 
bed-sheet  was  distressingly  heavy  to  the 
patient,  and  long-coutiuued  acliiog  of  the 
paralyzed  amis  and  legs  was  produced  by 
handling  them  ever  so  lightly. 

/Tinyllng  in  Uie  Up»  of  the  fingers  or  toes  of 
the  paralyzed  limbs.  —  This  symptom  is 
almost  always  present  at  one  time  or 
other,  coming  and  going  and  staying  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  often,  as  it  would 
seent,  very  capriciously.    One  is  glad  to 

fet  rid  of  it,  for  while  it  remains  it  is 
ifficult  altogether  to  put  aside  the  fear 
lest  the  state  of  the  cord  should  pass  out 
of  simple  spinal  congestion  into  the  graver 
disease  of  myelitis. 

2fb  exagqeralmx  of  reflex  excitability  in  Vte 
paralyzed  limbs. — Increased  disposition  to 
reflex  movement  is  usually  regarded  ns 
one  of  the  symptoms  in  spinal  congestion. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  greater  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  spinal  cord  must  bring  with 
it  greater  reflex  excitability.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  supposition  is  not  at 
aU  borne  out  by  the  facts.  I  beheve,  in- 
deed, that  the  moderate  reflex  excitability 
in  the  case  under  consideration  is  not  at 
all  exceptional,  and  that  it  is  the  rule  in 
all  cases  of  spinal  congestion  for  this  man- 
ifestation of  muscular  contractility  to  be, 
if  altered  at  all,  diminished  rather  than 
increased. 

JTo  paralysia  of  the  bladder  or  sphincter 
ani. — In  myelitis,  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
or  sphincter  ani,  more  or  less  complete,  is 
a  prominent  symptom  :  in  spinal  conges- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  these  symptoms  are 
absent,  except  in  those  mixed  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  degree 
of  mvelitis  is  also  present.  In  the  case 
whicn  I  have  given  there  was  not  the 
least  want  of  control  over  the  bladder  or 
bowel  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

2fo  tenderness  on  pressure  along  the  spine. 
— Absence  of  spinal  tenderness  I  believe 
to  be  the  invariable  rule,  not  only  in 
spinal  congestion,  but  also  in  myelitis  and 
spinal  meningitis.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
spinal  tenderness  is  a  sign  of  the  presence 
of  that  functional  disorder  of  the  cord 
which  is  usually  called  spinal  irritation, 
and  that  it  does  not  accompany  the  graver 
diseases  of  the  cord  which  have  been 
named  when  they  are  uncomplicated  with 
spinal  irritation.  Upon  this  subject  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

Dtdl  aching  along  the  spine  increased  by 
vxiTmth. — I  have  noticed  this  symptom  in 
three  cases  of  well-marked  general  spinal 
congestion  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation,  and  in  many  cases  of 
partial  congestion  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  spinal  conges- 
tion and  spinal  irritation.  I  have  also 
noticed  the  same  symptom  in  myelitis  and 


spinal  meningitis,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
regard  it  as  having  any  special  connec- 
tion with  spinal  congestion.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  can  say  that 
this  symptom  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
congestive  or  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
cord,  but  not  in  spinal  irritation  simply  ; 
and  that  in  this  latter  case,  the  local  ap- 
plication of  warmth  to  the  spine  is  more 
likely  to  relieve  pain  than  to  cause  it. 

Pains  in  the  buck  and  limbs  not  increased 
by  movement. — This  symptom  has  some 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  constant.  The 
aching  would  seem  to  go  and  come  with 
the  congestion ;  and  the  fact,  for  fact  it 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  not  increased  by 
movement,  may  help  to  distinguish  spinal 
congestion  from  spinal  meningitis,  for  in 
the  latter  aficction  movement  of  the 
limbs,  whether  passive  or  active,  is  at- 
tended with  pain  in  the  parts  moved  and 
in  the  back. 

No  marked  impainrmit  of  efcctro-controc- 
tilUy  and  electro-sensibility  in,  and  no  wast- 
*^9  (fi  the  paralyzed  miisclet. — In  myelitis 
the  paralyzed  muscles  are  prone  to  waste 
and  to  lose  their  electro-contractility  and 
electro-sensibility,  and  herein,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  a  marked  difl'erence  be- 
tween this  disorder  and  spinal  congestion ; 
for,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  contrary  state  of 
things  invariably  holds  good  in  spinal  con- 
gestion. 

No  feverishness. — This  is  no  special  fea- 
ture ;  indeed,  fever  would  seem  to  have 
little  to  do  with  any  affection  of  the  cord, 
not  even  excepting  meningitis  in  its  most 
active  form. 

No  bed-sores. — A  marked  disposition  to 
bed-sores  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  in 
myelitis,  but  not  so  in  spinal  congestion 
or  spinal  meningitis.  Upon  this  point, 
more  than  upon  many  others,  there  is 
tolerable  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Shortness  of  breath. — Where  the  spinal 
congestion  is  at  all  general,  this  state  of 
things  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  paralytic  weakness  of  muscles  con- 
cerned in  respiration.  In  the  case  which 
serves  as  my  text,  the  occasional  short- 
ness of  breath  is  noticed  as  not  amounting 
to  asthma  ;  and  this  is  a  point  of  some 
interest,  for  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  would  have  taken 
this  form— would  have  had  something  of 
a  decidedly  spasmodic  character — if  the 
congested  condition  of  the  cord  involved, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  do,  an  exaggeration  < 
of  reflex  excitability. 

Proneness  to  relapse. — Whether  this  may 
prove  to  be  a  constant  feature  in  spinal 
congestion  remains  to  be  seen.  That  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  one  is,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  probable. 

Spinal  congestion  varies  greatly  in  its 
degree  and  in  the  extent  of  cord  im- 
plicated. Limited  to  the  lumbar  region, 
and  carried  to  a  degree  which  produces, 
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not  paraljsis,  but  weakness  more  or  less 
approaching  to  paralysis  in  the  legs,  it  is 
common  enough ;  indeed,  many  women 
seem  to  sutter  from  it  before  every  men- 
strual period ;  and  between  this  partial 
and  ineomiplcte  form  and  the  general  and 
complete  form,  of  which  the  case  which 
has  been  given  is  an  instance,  there  are 
all  possible  grades  of  transition.  It  would 
seem  to  be  most  common  in  women,  but 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  female  sex  or  to 
any  age.  The  onset  of  the  disorder  is 
generally  sudden,  in  relapses  as  well  as 
m  original  attacks  ;  and  the  cases  do  not 
at  all  divide  themselves  into  acute  and 
chronic  as  do  the  cases  of  many  other 
disorders. 

2.  POST-MOBTEM     APPEARANCES.  — 

These  appearances  are  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  at  most  being  simply  some 
engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  membranes,  with  some  excess 
of  the  spinal  fluid,  both  of  which  phe- 
nomena, as  will  be  easily  understood,  are 
not  very  unlikely  to  escape  detection  un- 
less the  post-mortem  examination  be  con- 
ducted with  unusual  care.  With  the 
exception  of  this  engorjjement  and  serous 
effusion,  the  only  morbid  sign  which  has 
been  noticed  (and  this  by  no  means  con- 
stantly) is  slight  infiltration  with  blood  of 
the  cellular  tissue  exterior  to  the  dura 
mater.  In  all  uncomplicated  cases,  the 
structure  of  the  cord  and  of  its  mem- 
branes is  in  nowise  altered. 

3.  Causes. — As  in  the  case  which  I 
have  given,  the  suppression  of  the  cata- 
menia  would  seem  to  figure  most  con- 
spicuously among  the  causes  of  spinal 
congestion,  and  next  to  this  the  cessation 
of  hemorrhage  from  piles.  Beyond  this 
it  is  difiScult  to  single  out  any  one  cause 
which  has  a  just  claim  to  be  considered 
as  at  all  special :  and,  for  the  rest,  no- 
thing further  need  be  said  except  this, — 
that  spinal  congestion  is  not  unfrequently 
a  consequence  of  pulmonary  or  abdominal 
congestion  or  inflammation  —  a  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  which  has  often  more  to 
do  in  compromising  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient than  the  primary  disorder  itself. 

4.  Diagnosis. — Paraplegic  paralysis  is 


congestion  more  closely  with  spinal  men- 
ingitis than  with  myelitis,  and  so  also 
would  the  pain  in  the  back  and  aching  in 
the  limbs;  but  the  pain  and  aching  in 
spinal  congestion  cannot  well  be  con- 
founded with  the  pain  which  is  met  with 
in  spinal  meningitis,  for  the  pain  in  this 
latter  afl'ectiou  is  produced  by  movement 
and  accompanied  oy  rigidity,  whereas  the 
pain  in  the  former  aflection  is  not  pro- 
duced and  accompanied  in  this  manner. 
Hysterical  paralysis,  so  called,  agrees 
with  the  paralysis  depending  upon  spinal 
congestion  in  some  respects,  but  not  in 
others.  It  agrees  in  that  the  paralyzed 
muscles  are  neither  prone  to  waste  nor  to 
lose  their  electro-coutractility ;  it  dis- 
agrees in  that  numbness  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  more  prominent  even  than  the 
paralysis,  and  that  the  electro-sensibility 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  either  anm- 
hilated  or  very  much  diminished. 

6.  Prognosis. — Recovery  is  the  rule, 
no  doubt,  in  cases  of  spinal  congestion, 
but  there  is  no  diiBculty  in  finding  cases 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  fa^L  and 
quickly  fatal  too.  In  the  partial  form, 
affecting  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord 
only,  spinal  congestion  may  come  and  go 
quickly  without  any  great  damage  bein^ 
done ;  but  in  the  cases  in  which  the  cor^ 
is  more  extensively  and  more  profoundly 
affected,  as  in  the  case  which  has  been 
cited,  recovery  may  occupy  a  considerable 
time.  Thus,  of  the  cases  recorded  by 
Ollivier,  No.  55  remained  in  hospitid 
nearly  five  months,  No.  56  two  months, 
No.  57  three  months,  and  No.  58  "  assez 
longtemps."  Recovery  is  slow,  it  may 
be,  because  time  is  required  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  excess  of  the  spinal  fluid 
to  which  the  state  of  spinal  engorgement 
had  given  rise. 

6.  Treatment.— What  has  been  said 
respecting  myelitis  must  be  supposed  to 
apply  here  equally.  Indeed,  the  only 
special  remark  which  appears  to  be  called 
for  in  this  place  is  this, — that  in  cases 
where,  as  very  generally  happens,  the 
spinal  congestion  can  be  referred  to  sup- 
pression of  a  menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal 
oischarge,  the  primary  indication  would 
appear  to  be  the  setting  up  of  an  equiva- 
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are  8ome  cases  in  which,  without  any  in- 
terval of  relaxation,  tetanic  rigidity  at 
once  passes  into  cadaveric  rigidity.  Hy- 
drophobia alone  excepted,  tetanus  is  at 
once  the  most  appalling  and  the  most 
perilous  of  all  spasmodic  diseases. 

1.  Stsiptoms. — As  an  instance  of  well- 
marked  tetanus,  I  take  the  notes  of  a  case 
which  1  happened  to  see  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  ten  years  ago. 

Vase  1. — Patrick  M ,  a  fair,  slightly- 
built,  delicate-looking  man,  unmarried, 
aged  27,  the  coachman  of  a  gentleman 
then  under  my  care.   On  the  21st  of  April, 
1801,  meeting  him  as  I  was  leaving  the 
house  of  his  master,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  was  not  well 
enough  to  bring  round  the  carriage,  and 
of  asking  me  what  he  had  better  do. 
What  he  complained  of  chiefly  were  a 
stiff  neck  and  sore  tliroat,  with  a  feeUng 
of  weakness  and  illness.    The  stiff  neck 
and  sore  throat  made  their  appearance 
for  the  first  time  this  day ;  the  feeling  of 
illness  and  weakness  has  been  present  for 
the  last  three  days.    The  mouth  cannot 
be  opened  so  as  to  allow  a  fair  look  at  the 
tongue,  and  a  meal,  it  appears,  has  just 
been  left  unfinished,  not  for  want  of  appe- 
tite, but  simply  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  piasticating  and  swallow- 
ingthe  morsels.  '  There  is  no  feverishness. 
F.  M.  ascribes  his  second  indisposition 
to  having  been  out  with  the  carriage  seve- 
ral hours  in  the  wet  and  wind  three  nights 
ago,  and  he  says  further  that  he  is  liable 
to  colds.     Before  speaking  to  me,  he  had 
taken  some  opening  medicine  which  a 
chemist  had  prescribed  and  prepared  for 
him,  and  he  thinks  that  this  dose  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  of  feeling  so  ill  and  weak 
at  the  present  moment.      Some  simple 
treatment  was  recommended,  and  I  took 
my  leave,  not  at  all  divining  what  was  so 
soon  to  follow. 

Ax>rU  22. — Receiving  information  that 
this  poor  fellow  was  very  ill,  I  went  round 
to  see  him  at  his  lodgings.  I  found  him 
strangely  altered.  His  teeth  were  firmly 
and  inseparably  clenched,  and  he  looked 
literally  Uke  an  old  man— so  like,  that  his 
mother,  who  lived  with  him,  said  that  she 
could  have  thought  his  father  had  come 
back  to  life  if  only  his  hair  had  been  gray. 
His  voice  had  also  become  so  low  and  in- 
distinct as  to  make  it  difficult  to  catch 
what  he  said.  The  medicine  given  by  the 
chemist  yesterday,  it  appears,  has  purged 
him  violently  several  times  in  the  night. 


Eggs  beaten  up  with  brandy  were  ordered 
to  be  given  repeatedly,  and  every  three 
hours  a  draught  contaming  five  grains  of 
quinine  and  lialf  a  drachm  of  Hollmann's 
anodyne.  I  now  noticed  on  one  of  the 
fingers,  which  was  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
rag,  a  small  wound,  healing  and  appa- 
rently healthy,  the  result  oi  a  tear  by  a 
rusty  nail  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

On  a  second  visit,  later  in  the  day,  I 
found  that  repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  iu  the  interval  to  give  the  food  and 
medicine,  but  with  very  trifling  success. 
There  was  no  great  difficulty  m  getting 
the  food  or  medicine  into  the  mouth,  for 
almost  all  the  teeth  on  the  right  side  were 
gone,  but  the  attempt  to  swallow  brought 
on  sf^m  in  the  throat,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  spasm  forced  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  taken  back  through  the 
nostrils.  And  this  difficulty  was  all  the 
more  distressing,  because  a  feeling  of 
hunger  prompted  the  patient  of  his  own 
accord  to  make  frequent  attempts  to  swal- 
low. The  chief  Complaint  now  was  of  a 
dragging  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
picrcmg  through  to  the  back.  In  answer 
to  a  question  whether  he  could  sit  up  in 
bed,  he  said,  "  1  think  I  am  too  stiff  to  do 
so,"  and  then  he  tried  to  sit  up,  and  suc- 
ceeded after  making  two  or  three  abortive 
attempts.  While  sitting  up,  I  found  that 
he  could  scarcely  move  his  head,  and  that 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  were 
very  stiff  and  hard.  I  had  only  just  no- 
ticed these  phenomena  when  the  noise 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  chair  brought 
on  a  fit  of  spasm,  in  which  the  patient 
was  suddenly  thrown  backwards  upon  the 
bed  with  cousiderable  force,  and  left  rest- 
ing upon  his  head  and  heels,  in  a  state  of 
complete  opisthotonos— a  state  so  com- 
plete as  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  pass 
my  hand  under  the  loins  without  touching 
either  the  body  or  the  bed.  This  severe 
spasm  lasted  not  less  than  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  the  only  muscles  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  implicated  in  it  were  the 
abdominal,  those  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
and  those  of  the  eyeball.  In  this  spasm 
the  complexion  became  dusky  and  livid, 
and  the  features  altered  in  a  frightful 
manner,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  Deing 
drawn  upwards  and  outwards  so  as  to  give 
the  expression  known  as  thertsua  aar- 
doniaa,  the  set  teeth  being  slightly  un- 
covered, the  nostrils  spread,  the  eyes 
staring  and  prominent,  the  brow  knit,  the 
hair  bristling — the  complexion  and  fea- 
tures became  changed,  that  is  to  say,  as 
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mained  after  this  spasm  a  state  of  tetani- 
foriu  rigidity  aud  contraction,  by  which 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  opisthotonos 
was  still  kept  up.  The  eggs  and  brandy 
and  the  medicine  were  ordered  to  lie 
given  by  enema. 

April  23,— Two  attempts  were  made  to 
administer  the  enemata  ordered  over 
night  without  success,  the  irritation  of  the 
pipe  in  each  instance  bringing  on  a  fit  of 
spasm  ;  indeed,  all  that  it  lias  been  possi- 
ble to  give  since  my  last  visit  have  been  a 
few  sips  of  wine  and  water.  There  has 
been  no  sleep  whatever  during  the  night. 
During  the  last  eighteen  hours  several  fits 
of  spasm  like  the  one  described  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  permanent  rigidity  and 
contraction  remaining  between  the  fits 
have  increased.  The  abdominal  muscles, 
which  were  not  at  all  implicated  Yester- 
day, are  now  as  bard  and  stiff  as  those  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  legs.  The  pulse  is  ■ 
quick  (about  140),  weak,  and  somewhat  ' 
irregular :  the  breathing  is  shallow,  hur-  i 
ried,  and  frequently  checked  b^  gasps  and 
catches,  even  when  it  is  not  mterrupted 
by  the  fits  of  spasm. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place 
since  the  morning.  On  one  occasion  in 
the  course  of  the  day  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  some  brandy  lias  been  swallowed, 
but  all  other  attempts  to  administer  food 
or  medicine,  whether  by  the  mouth  or 
by  the  rectum,  have  been  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  fits  of  spasm  to  which  they 
gave  rise. 

April  24. — Again  the  night  has  passed 
without  sleep,  and  to-day  the  constant 
tetaniform  contraction  has  become  almost 
universal.  In  fact,  the  only  muscles 
which  are  not  obviously  affected  are  those 
of  the  hands,  and  tongue,  and  eyeball. 
The  fits  of  spasm,  also,  are  now  more  fre- 
quent and  severe,  being  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  apart,  and  last- 
ing until  death  from  suffocation  seems 
even  more  than  imminent ;  they  are 
brought  on  by  the  most  trivial  causes — an 
attempt  to  swallow,  a  draught  of  air,  the 
simple  straightening  of  the  bedclothes — 
or  they  come  on  without  any  apparent 
cause.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the 
breathing  and  pulse,  but  if  anything  a 
change  for  the  worse.  During  the  fits  the 
skin  IS  hot,  dusky,  and  drenched  in  per- 
spiration :  in  the  intervals  it  has  an 
ominous  coolness  and  clamminess.  The 
mouth  is  full  of  viscid  frotliy  saliva,  and 
there  is  much  thirst.  While  1  was  present 
a  small  auantitv  of  dark  urine  was  nassed 


snatch  of  sleep,  which  had  been  abruptly 
brought  to  an  end  bv  an  attack  of  opis- 
thotonos, in  which  tne  tongue  or  cheek 
had  been  bitten,  and  now  the  frothy  vis- 
cid saliva  which  filled  the  mouth  to  over- 
flowing was  deeply  crimsoned  with  blood 
— a  ghastly  addition  to  a  countenance 
already  overcharged  with  horrors.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  hours  the  paroxysms  have 
been  less  frequent  and  severe,  but  the 
vital  powers  are  evidently  fast  ebbing 
away.  "I  cannot  get  my  breath,"  was 
the  answer  slowly  and  almost  inarticu- 
lately given  to  the  question,  "  Have  yon 
much  pain?" 

Death  happened  about  midnight,  an 
hour  after  I  had  taken  my  leave,  after  a 
paroxysm  of  opisthotonos  of  no  special 
violence,  brougnt  on,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  an  attempt  to  wipe  away  the  bloody 
saliva  from  the  lips.  When  I  left  the 
mind  was  perfectly  clear  and  collected, 
and  at  no  time,  either  before  or  after,  was 
it  otherwise. 

For  the  rest  it  only  remains  to  add  (for 
the  objections  made  to  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination were  insuperable)  that  the 
countenance  appears  to  have  retained 
after  death  the  aged  expression  it  had 
before  death,  and  that  the  corpse  when 
"  laid  out"  was  found  to  have  stiffened 
without  losing  altc^ether  the  opisthotonic 
attitude.  The  mother  of  the  patient  is 
my  only  authority  upon  these  points,  for 
unfortunately  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  them  before  the 
funeral  had  taken  place. 

In  order  to  realize  the  points  of  resem- 
blance and  difference  between  tliis  case 
and  other  cases  of  the  kind,  the  course  I 
propose  to  pursue  is  to  take  one  after  the 
other,  as  the  points  demanding  attention, 
these — permanent  muscular  contraction, 
beginning  by  causing  trismuSj  ending  by 
causing  opisthotonas,  and  implicating 
when  at  its  height  almost  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  except  those  of  the  hands,  the 
eyeball,  and  the  tongue  :  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  piercing  through  to  the 
Imck ;  diflSculty  of  swallowing,  from  the 
occurrence  of  spasm :  fits  of  painful  spasm 
in  the  permanently  contracted  muscles; 
risus  sardonicus,  and  an  aged  expression 
of  countenance;  apncea  in  the  fits  of 
spasm,  and  more  or  less  dyspnoea  at  other 
times ;  increased  temperature,  without 
true  fever ;  increased  reflex  excitability ; 
absence  of  sleep ;  absence  of  numbness  or 
tinslinir  :  absence  of  "  head  symptoms ;" 
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Permanent  musadar  rigidity,  causing, 
first,  tristnua,  then  opigthotmws,  and  impli- 
cating, when  at  its  height,  almost  all  the 
tmluntary  musdea  except  Vwse  of  the  hands, 
the  eyeball,  and  the  tongue. — Muscular 
rigidity,  continuing  without  any  marlted 
relaxation  from  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance, is  the  most  characteristic  symptom 
of  tetanus.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  rule 
for  this  state  of  stiffness  to  begin  in  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  causiug  trismus,  and 
to  extend  from  thence  as  a  centre,  first 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck,  then 
to  those  of  the  back,  causing  opisthoto- 
nos, then  to  those  or  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  lastly,  to  those  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, the  progress  in  both  extremi- 
ties being  from  above  downwards ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  a 
few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  have  been  affected  before 
those  of  the  jaws,  and  others,  also  only 
few  in  number,  where  the  muscles  near  a 
wound,  as  of  a  stump  after  amputation, 
have  been  the  first  to  become  rigid. 
Even  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  the  hands 
and  the  tongue  are  found  to  remain  lim- 
ber, and  it  is  but  very  rarely,  except  per- 
haps in  children  with  "  head  symptoms" 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  phenoiueua  of 
tetanus,  that  a  squint  or  a  fixed  stare 
shows  that  the  deep  muscles  of  the  orbit  are 
affected.  Fits  of  spasm,  of  which  more 
will  have  to  be  said  presently,  may  seize 
upon  the  tongue,  as  they  do  very  fre- 
quently upon  the  muscles  of  the  throat  in 
attempts  to  swallow,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  either  the  tongue  or  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  are  ever  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent contraction.  Neither  is  there  any 
certain  proof  that  tlie  heart  or  other  in- 
voluntary muscles  are  in  any  degree  per- 
manently contracted.  The  affected  mus- 
cles are  very  hard,  curiously  so,  feeling 
very  much  as  they  do  in  rigor  mortis,  and 
they  are  not  unfrequently  somewliat  ten- 
der when  pressed  or  squeezed.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  without  question, 
the  first  effect  of  tetanic  rigidity  is  to  close 
the  jaws  and  cause  trismus,  and  the  next 
to  bend  the  body  backwards  and  produce 
opisthotonos.  Opisthotonos,  indeed,  is 
almost  as  characteristic  and  constant  a 
phenomenon  as  trismus.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  instead  of  the  body  being  bent 
backwards  it  may  be  bent  forwards  (em- 


agonizing,  but  it  is  present  also,  if  not  in 
a  severe,  at  least  in  a  miligated  form,  in 
the  intervals  between  these  fits,  scarcely 
ever  ceasing  altogether,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  once  it  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  depends,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  upon  the  diaphragm  being  im- 
plicated in  the  tetanic  condition.  Once 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  certain  death- 
warrant,  but  this  opinion,  as  Mr.  Curling 
has  shown,  is  untenable. 

Difficulty  of  swallowiny  from  the  occur- 
rence  of  spasm, — This  spasm,  which  is  pro- 
voked by  the  attempt  to  swallow,  may  be 
in  the  puan°nx  or  gullet,  or  in  the  cardiac 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  one  or  all, 
making  swallowing  impossible,  and  often 
leading  to  the  violent  ejection  of  fluids 
througli  the  nose  or  from  the  mouth.  The 
distress  consequent  upon  it  may  some- 
times cause  a  horror  of  liquids  not  unlike 
that  which  exists  in  hydrophobia,  and  it 
always  constitutes  a  grave  diflaculty,  for  it 
not  only  incapacitates  the  patient  from 
feeding  in  the  usual  way,  but  it  prevents 
him  from  being  fed  by  means  of  the  stom- 
ach-pump. 

I\ts  of  painful  spasnt  in  the  permanently 
contracted  muscles. — These  fits  become 
more  frequent  as  well  as  more  violent 
and  painful  as  the  disease  progresses,  re- 
curring when  at  the  worst  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  lasting  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  minutes.  »o  violent  has 
been  the  muscular  contraction  in  some  of 
these  fits,  that  the  teeth  and  thigh-bones 

;  have  been  broken,  and  great  muscles  like 

i  psoas  and  recti  femorales   torn  across. 

I  These  fits  of  spasm  are  almost  invariably 
very  painful,  the  being  that  of  cramp,  but 

I  now  and  then  the  pain  has  been  absent : 
thus.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  mentions,  on  the 
authority  of  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  a  ca«e 
of  severe  tetanus,  fatal  in  four  days,  in 
which  the  fits  of  spasm  only  gave  rise  to 
a  sort  of  pleasurable  tingling;  and  Mr. 
Curling  instances  an  analogous  case. 
Most  generally  the  pain  in  the  fit  of 
spasm  is  felt  chiefly  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  very  often  the  pain  in  this 
region  may  be  so  agonizing  and  stifling 
as  to  make  the  patient  insensible  to  pain 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  pain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  wound,  as  in  the  stump 
after  amputation,  is  that  vbich  is  most 
complained  of. 
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are  kept  tightly  pressed  together  by  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  orbicularis  oris. 
The  aged  expression  which  was  present 
in  the  case  I  have  given,  is  exceptional, 
but  it  has  been  met  with  in  other  cases. 
Thus,  Mr.  Curling  refers  to  a  case  of  idio- 
pathic tetanus,  related  by  Dr.  W.  Farr, 
in  which  the  patient,  who  was  only  twen- 
ty-six years  of  age,  looked  at  least  sixty; 
and  be  says  fUrther  that  he  himself  has 
"observed  the  same  circumstance  in  an 
equally  remarkable  degree." 

Dyspnoea  with  Jits  of  comparative  aprtaea. 
— ^When  tetanus  is  fully  developed,  an  ap- 
prehension of  suffocation  is  often  present 
even  in  the  intervals  between  the  fits  of 
spasm,  and  in  these  fits  the  suffused  eyes, 
the  livid  countenance,  and  the  agonizing 
struggle  for  breath  show  plainly  enough 
that  this  is  no  sense  a  groundless  fear. 
How  this  difficulty  is  brought  about  is 
not  easy  to  say,  and  probably  the  way  is 
not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  glottis  would  seem 
to  be  a  prominent  cause ;  sometimes  the 
thorax  is,  as  it  were,  held  in  a  vice  by  the 
spasm  of  all  its  muscles  generally ;  most 
commonly,  perhaps,  these  two  causes  act 
together.  From  my  own  small  expe- 
rience I  should  be  disposed  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  last  cause  than 
to  the  first,  and  I  question  whether  much 
relief  would  be  obtained  in  any  case  by 
carrying  out  Marshall  Hall's  suggestion 
of  opening  the  windpipe  in  cases  of 
tetanus. 

Increased  reflex  eacitahility. — In  P.  M., 
as  the  disease  advanced,  the  fits  of  spasm 
were  brought /on  by  the  most  trivial  causes 
— a  draught  of  air,  a  sudden  noise,  an 
attempt  to  swallow,  an  attempt  to  admin- 
ister an  injection,  the  arrangement  of  the 
bed-clothes,  the  lightest  touch  even — and 
hence  it  may  be  mferred  that  increased 
reflex  excitability  was  an  element  in  this 
case.  Nor  is  this  case  at  all  exceptional 
in  this  respect.  As  the  disease  advances, 
in  feet,  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  is  removed,  and  this  is 
all,  for  what  are  count^-d  as  signs  of  in- 
creased reflex  excitability  are  in  reality 
no  more  than  signs  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
such  as  manifest  themselves  whenever  the 


vital  powers  are  sufficiently  lowered  by 
loss  of  blood,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Qreatly  increased  temperatwe\  viOmA 
truefecer. — In  the  fits  of  spasm,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  intervals  between  the 
fits,  the  skin  is  very  hot  and  damp,  this 
heat  rising  in  soiue  ca-ses  as  high  as 
110*75°  FaJar.,  the  sweat  having  now  and 
then  a  peculiar  pungent  smell.  Usually 
the  skin  is  literally  drenched  in  perspira- 
tion and  covered  with  sudamina.  Usually 
the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak ;  and  if  in  the 
fits  of  spasm  it  acquires  more  force,  the 
state  of^  semi  -  suffocation  then  present 
shows  very  plainly  that  this  change  in  its 
character  is,  as  I  have  shown  el^where, 
due,  not  to  the  injection  of  more  red  blood 
into  the  artery,  but  to  the  greater  resist- 
ance which  imperfectly  aerated  blood  has 
to  encounter  in  getting  out  of  the  arter)-. 

The  increased  heat  of  skin  in  tetanus 
at  first  sight  appears  to  show  that  fever 
is  a  part  of  tetanus,  but  further  inquiry 
points  to  a  verv  different  conclusion.  As 
death  approaclies,  the  temperature,  in- 
stead of  falling,  as  it  might  be  expected 
to  do,  may  actually  rise  higher,  and,  what 
is  stranger  still,  the  rise  may  not  be  at  its 
maximum  until  the  patient  has  been  dead 
for  some  time.  Dr.  Wunderiich'  gives 
three  cases  which  establish  this  feet— 
which  he  was  the  first  to  observe— beyond 
all  contradiction. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  one  of  idio- 

Eathic  or  rheumatic  tetanus,  the  patient 
eing  a  butcher,  aged  29.  The  disorder, 
which  presented  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  symptoms,  run  its  course  in  five  days. 
Shortly  preceding  death  there  was  some 
delirium,  with  marked  abatement  in  the 
spasms,  death  happening  in  the  exhaus- 
tion following  a  bout  of  spasm  of  no  spe- 
cial severity.  Putrefection  was  unusually 
rapid.  The  brain  was  healthy,  the  cora 
was  injected,  and  its  texture  "(neuroglia) 
considerably  broken  down.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  ward  at  the  time  of  death  was 
77°  Fahr.  What  is  of  interest  in  the  state 
of  the  breathing,  the  pulse,  and  the  tem- 
perature, is  as  follows : — 

I  Archiv  der  Heilknnde,  Bd.  ii.,  iii.,  and 
T.  (1861,  1862,  and  1863). 
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Date. 

BsiptrstloiM. 

Pull*. 

Temperature, 
Segroea  Vahr. 

24th  July, 

1861  . 

24 

96 

102 

25th     " 

<( 

22 

82 

102 

26th     " 

"    9  A.M. 

20 

96 

104-45 

«t       <i 

"     6  P.M. 

32 

112 

103-55 

<i       <i 

"    9.20  P.M. 

36 

180 

110-1 

«        « 

"    9.35  P.M. 

,  death 

... 

... 

112-55 

After  death 

2'  .        .        . 

... 

♦.. 

112-77 

5'  . 

... 

... 

113 

20'  . 

... 

... 

113-22 

35'  . 

... 

... 

113-55 

65'  . 

... 

... 

113-67 

60'  . 

••• 

... 

113-55 

70'  . 

... 

113-22 

90'  . 

•»• 

... 

113 

100'  .        .        . 

... 

... 

111-8 

6  hours . 

*•• 

... 

106-25 

9     "      . 

... 

104 

12    "       . 

... 

... 

102 

13i  "      . 

... 

••• 

101 

The  second  case  is  one  of  traumatic  tet- 
anus in  a  man  aged  20,  fatal  tentli  day. 
Up  to  twenty-four  hours  before  death  the 
tetanic  symptoms  were  fully  marked,  and 
the  mind  quite  clear;  at  this  time,  and 
especially  in  the  six  hours  immediately 
preceding  death,  unrest,  talkativeness,  jac- 
titations, and  slight  delirium  were  more 
prominent  symptoms  than  the  spasms. 
The  appearances  after  death  were  like 
those  round  in  the  first  case.  In  the  last 
three  days  the  mercury  went  up  slowly 
and  steadily  from  10(P  to  105O-8,  at  which 
point  it  stood  three  hours  before  death ; 
at  death  aud  afterwards  the  notes  made 
of  the  temperature  are  these : — 


At  death 

.     .        . 

.    107-6  Pahr 

10' 

ifter  death 

.     107-8 

16' 

108- 

20' 

.     107-8 

38' 

106-4'= 

58' 

.     105-8 

1  hour  5' 

.    105-31 

"      20' 

.    104-45 

"      35' 

.     103-55 

2  hours 

.     101-75 

4     " 

.      99-3 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  man,  aged 
57,  a  bookbinder  by  trade,  with  idiopatliic 
or  rheumatic  tetanus.  Tetanic  symptoms 
set  in  in  the  usual  way  on  the  20th  June, 
1863,  and  were  fully  developed  two  days 
afterwards,  when  also  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia were  detected.  Deatli  happened  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  day  following,  as  much 
or  more  from  the  pneumonia  as  irom  the 
tetanus ;  and  after  death  the  onlv  very 
marked  appearances  were  those  of  pneu- 
monia. In  this  case  the  temperature,  which 
was  never  higher  than  104° -55,  was — 


Si  hours  before  death 

102-85  Fahr. 

At  death       .     .     .     . 

not  stated 

10'  after  death      .     . 

103-32 

21'        "                .     . 

103-55 

Other  cases  are  also  on  record  which 
show  that  this  strange  rise  in  temperature 
up  to  death  and  after  it,  is  not  peculiar 
to  tetanus.  Dr.  Wunderlich  gives  three 
such  cases : — (1)  A  case  apparently  of 
lead-poisoning  in  a  plumber,  ending  fa- 
tally in  40  hours :  the  symptoms  being 
sudden  insensibility,  and,  later  on,  tetanic 
and  epileptiform  convulsions.  In  this  case 
the  temperature  at  death  was  1070*7,  and 
there  was  some  slight  increase  afterwards; 
(2)  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
with  unrest,  delirium,  and  retraction  of 
head  for  four  days,  and  then  sopor,  in 
which  the  temperature  was  107° -26  at 
death  and  107°-37  after  death ;  and  (3)  a 
case  of  rheumatic  fever,  with  cerebral 
meningitis,  shortly  ending  in  coma  on  the 
sixth  day,  in  which  the  temperature 
ranged  from  109°-62  to  110°-75  in  the  five 
hours  before  death,  and  stood  at  lll°-87 
thirty  minutes  after  death.  Dr.  Erb'  also 
gives  three  cases  with  fuller  detail,  name- 
fy,  these : — 

A  young  man,  aged  22,  with  tubercular 
inflammation  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  who 
died  without  convulsions,  after  having 
been  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration  and 
unconsciousness  for  twenty-four  hours, 
with  rapid  respiration  (60  to  44),  and  a 
pulse  quite  uncountable,  towards  the  end. 
dn  this  case  the  temperature  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  before  death,  at  death,  and 
afterwards,  was- as  follows : — 

24  hours  before  „ 

death   .     .     .  from  102O-65  to  104-9  Fahr. 

At  death 104-9 

13'  after  death 105.12 

25'         "  104-67 

55'         "  104 

A  woman,  aged  22,  six  months  gone  in 
pregnancy,  who  died  with  symptoms  of 

■  Deutsohes  Archiv  fBr  Kliu.  Medicin.  vol. 
I.  1866. 
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coma,  without  convulsions,  the  coma  hav- 
ing set  in  suddenly  an  hour  and  a  lialf  be- 
fore death,  and  in  whom  signs  of  purulent 
meningitis  were  detected  after  death. 
During  the  comatose  state  the  breathing 
was  very  labored,  and  the  pulse  full  and 
frequent.  The  temperature,  of  which  the 
notes  are  as  follows,  was  only  taken  after 
death: — 


At  death    .... 

.    Temp,  not  stated 

6'  after  death  .     . 

.    103-45  Fahr. 

10'        "          .    . 

.    104 

15'         "           .    . 

.    104-67 

20'         " 

.    104-9 

25'         " 

.     104-9 

35'         "           .     . 

.     .    105-12 

45'         "           .     . 

.     .    105-12 

1  hour  40'  after  death 

.     104 

2  hours  40' 

.    .    101-22 

A  woman,  aged  22,  who  after  having 
auifered  from  diabetes  mellitus  in  its  ordi- 
nary form  for  tliree  and  a  half  years, 
passed  into  a  state  of  sopor,  after  having 
had  headache  and  some  delirium  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Death  happened  in 
about  forty-eight  hours  from  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  head  symptoms.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours  of  sopor  preced- 
ing death,  the  degree  of  heat  ranged  from 
10lo-65  to  106° ;  at  death  and  afterwards 
the  notes  made  of  the  temperature  are 
these:— 


At  death       .     . 
5'  after  death 
15'         " 
25'         " 


106  Fahr. 
106-25 
106 
105 


The  body  has  been  found  to  become 
very  hot  before  death,  and  to  remain  very 
hot  after  death,  in  cholera,  in  yellow  fever, 
and  in  several  other  cases,  of  which  in- 
stances are  given  by  Dr.  Erb  and  by  sev- 
eral other  writers  in  Germany,  and  by 
Drs.  Kinger,'  Weber,'  Murchison,'  San- 
derson,* and  others  in  this  country ;  the 
cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  being  some  sudden  affection  of  the 
brain,  coma  in  others ;  but  there  are  but 
few  cases  in  which  the  heat  of  the  body  has 
been  found  to  rise  after  death.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  such  cases  besides  these  I  have 
quoted,  except  one,  which  came  under  my 
notice  a  short  time  ago — a  case  of  a  man, 
aged  60,  who  died  from  sunstroke  in 
twenty-six  hours,  the  symptoms  being 
sudden  coma,  with  great  oppression  of 


If,  then,  the  temperature  rises  in  this 
manner  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
more  than  diificult  to  connect  the  i  ncreased 
heat  of  tetanus  with  increased  activity  of 
the  circulation  or  with  anything  like  fever 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  word.     The 
temperature  rises  as  the  time  of  death  ap- 
proaches, when  the  state  of  the  circulation 
must  every  moment  be  becoming  more 
and  more  the  reverse  of  increased  activity : 
the  temperature  continues  to  rise  even 
after  actual  death,  when  the  blood  has 
come  to  a  standstill.    These  are  the  fiwita  ; 
and,  these  being  the  facts,  it  may  be  that 
the  increased  heat  in  tetanus  may  be  con- 
nected, not  with  increased  activity  of  the 
circulation,  not  with  true  fever,  but  rather 
with  the  contrary  state  of  things.     Nor  is 
it  more  easy  to  connect  the  increased  heat 
of  tetanus  with  the  spasms.    A  part  of  the 
increase  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  man- 
ner, but  only  a  small  part.    Indeed,  the 
simple  fact  that  in  one  of  the  cases  which 
has  been  instanced  a  marked  abatement 
in  the  severity  of  the  spasms  was  accom- 
panied by  an  actual  rise  in  the  column  of 
mercury,  and  that  the  column  continued 
to  rise  after  death,  when  all  spasm  is  at  an 
end,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
not  in  muscular  action  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  increased  temperature  of  teta- 
nus is  to  be  found.    Moreover,  the  fi»ct 
that  the  temperature  rises  in  the  same 
way  before  and  after  death,  in  cases  where 
neither  convulsion  nor  spasm  was  among 
the  symptoms  during  life,  must  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.    How  to  explain  the 
increased  heat  of  tetanus  is  another  mat- 
ter.   Increased  heat,  as  was  shown  in  the 
primary  remarks,  is  an  eflfect  of  injuries 
by  which  the  cord  or  medulla  oblongata 
is  torn  or  cut  across.    Increased  heat,  as 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  cases  which  have 
just  been  alluded  to,  is  an  accompaniment 
of  certain  diseases  which  annihilate,  more 
or  less  completely,  cerebral  action.    It 
seems  as  if  one  condition  of  this  change  in 
temperature  was  the  paralyzing  of  a  regu- 
lating cerebral  influence  ;  and  beyond  this 
it  is  diflBcult  to  see  further,  except  it  be 
that  this  paralysis,  reaching  to  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  allows  the  minute  vessels 
to  dilate  and  receive  more  blood,  and  that 
the  increased    quantity  of  blood,  even 
though  this  blood  may  be  stagnant,  may 
lead  to  increased  molecular  changes,  of 
which  increased  heat  is  an  effect.    What 
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sleep,  as  a  rule,  is  banished  altogether, 
and  even  in  the  subacute  cases  this  bless- 
ing is  only  realized  in  unrefreshing  broken 
snatches.  Want  of  sleep,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  not  least  distressing  features  of  this 
disease.  "The  muscles, "  says  Mr.  Curl- 
ing, '*  are  observed  to  be  relaxed  during 
sleep,  a  striking  example  of  which  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  i&yo  in  a  boy  who  recov- 
ered from  the  disease.  On  visiting  his 
patient  before  the  symptoms  were  sub- 
dued, Mr.  Mayo  found  him  asleep,  and 
remarked  that  he  lay  perfectly  relaxed. 
The  abdominal  muscles  were  soft  and 
yielding,  and  had  not  the  least  tension. 
The  boy  was  awakened,  and  at  the  instant 
the  full  tension  of  the  muscles  returned. 
Not  being  further  disturbed,  he  fell  asleep 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  muscles  again 
be^^me  relaxed,  and  again,  on  his  being 
aw^akened,  resumed  the  state  of  spasm. 
I  have,  on  several  occasions,  witnessed 
the  same  phenomena. "  Except  the  biting 
of  the  tongue,  on  waking  from  a  brief  nap, 
be  a  reason  for  believing  that  the  muscles 
of  the  jaws  had  been  relaxed  during  sleep, 
so  as  to  allow  the  tongue  to  get  tetween 
the  teeth,  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
muscles  were  relaxed  during  sleep  in  the 
case  I  have  given ;  but  in  other  cases  I 
have  had  proof  suflScient  of  this  relaxation. 
Absence  of  numhiuss  and  tingling. — Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  numb- 
ness and  tingling  form  no  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  tetanus. 

Absence  of^^headin/mptoms. " — The  mind 
is  clear  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  disease  almost  invariably,  and  not  un- 
ftequently  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  how 
well  the  patient  bears  up  under  his  atro- 
cious sufferings — a  marked  difference  this 
between  tetanus  and  hydropliobia.  And 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  delirium  or 
coma  has  made  its  appearance  a  short 
time  before  death,  it  is  not  improbable, 
as  more  than  one  writer  has  observed, 
that  this  derangement  is  often  more  the 
result  of  the  remedies  employed  than  of 
the  disease. 

No  marked  toant  of  control  over  the  bUtd^ 
der  or  bouxl. — In  tetanus  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  none  of  the  difficulty  with  the  blad- 
der which  is  almost  invariably  met  with 
in  acute  spinal  meningitis.  The  bladder 
may  act  seldom,  but  it  is  not  incapable  of 
actmg.  Constipation  is  a  common  but 
not  a  constant  symptom,  and  when  it  is 
present  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  like 
the  "  head  symptoms,"  it  is  not  as  much 
due  to  the  medicines  used  as  to  the  dis- 
ease. Now  and  then,  however,  there  may 
be  great  difficulty  in  voiding  the  contents 
of  the  bladder  and  bowels,  and  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  resistance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  catheter  or  enema-pipe  has 
shown  that  a  part  of  this  difficulty  is 
owing  to  spasm  of  the  compressor  urethne 
or  sphincter  aui. 


Comparative  voicelesmiess. — This  phe- 
nomenon is  readily  accounted  for  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  spasmodic  interference  with 
the  action  of  the  chest  and  of  the  tight 
shutting  of  the  jaws.  Indeed,  it  could 
not  well  be  otherwise  in  the  fully  devel- 
oped disease. 

I'he  mouth  dogged  fuith  viscid  frothy  sa- 
liva.— This  is  a  common  if  not  a  constant 
symptom,  though  not  so  marked  in  degree 
as  in  hydrophobia,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  it  in  either  case, 
for  the  inability  to  drink  and  swallow  will 
explain  at  one  and  the  same  time  why  the 
saliva  is  viscid  and  why  it  accumulates  in 
the  mouth. 

A  bitten  tongue  or  cheek. — This  accident 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its  rarity  may 
be  taken  as  an  incidental  proof  of  sleep- 
lessness as  a  symptom  of  tetanus,  for  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  opening  of  the 
jaws,  from  the  relaxation  of^  their  muscles 
during  sleep,  would  allow  the  tongue  or 
cheek  to  get  between  the  teeth— to  get 
into  that  position  in  which  the  spasm 
which  attends  the  moment  of  waking 
would  be  sure  to  crush  it. 

Dilatation  of  pupil. — This  condition  was 
always  present  in  the  case  which  serves 
as  my  text,  especially  in  the  fits  of  spasm, 
and  this  has  been  the  rule  in  several  cases 
of  tetanus  in  which  I  have  examined  the 
pupil.  Mr.  Curling,  on  the  contrary, 
found  the  pupil  contracted  in  the  majority 
of  his  cases. 

Absence  of  priapism, — ^Mr.  Morgan  states 
that  priapism  occurs  occasionally;  but  this 
observation  is  not  confirmed  by  other  wri- 
ters on  the  subject.  I  have  never  seen  it, 
and  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think 
that  the  case  or  cases  in  which  Mr.  Mor- 
gan saw  it  were  cases,  not  of  tetanus,  but 
of  acute  spinal  meningitis,  in  which  dis- 
order priapism  is  an  occasional  symptom. 

Presence  of  a  wound. — The  great  majo- 
rity of  cases  of  acute  tetanus  appear  to  be 
in  some  way  depending  upon  a  wound  or 
injury  of  one  kind  or  another  in  one  place 
or  another.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  this  relationship  elsewhere  :  and  at 
present  I  would  only  notice,  in  passing, 
the  presence  of  a  wound  which,  to  all 
appearance,  presented  no  indications  of 
an  inflammatory  or  otherwise  unhealthy 
character. 

Heath  by  apnoea. — Apnoea  is  one  way, 
and  perhaps  the  common  way,  in  which 
death  is  brought  about  in  tetanus.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  the  patient  sinks 
fSrom  asthenia,  having  been  to  a  great  de- 
gree free  from  fits  of  suffocative  spasm  for 
some  time  before  death.  Spasm  of  the 
heart  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a  method 
of  dying  in  tetanus,  and  the  heart  has  not 
unfrequently  been  found  to  be  curiously 
hard  and  (wntracted  after  death ;  but  an 
examination  of  the  facts  tends  very  much 
to  discountenance  this  idea,  and  to  show 
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that  death  is  either  by  apnoea  or  asthenia, 
singly  or  together. 

Tlie  immeiliate  ocxvrrerux  of  rigor  mortis. 
— Sommer  and  otliers  have  noticed  that 
rigor  mortis  may  occur  without  any  ap- 
preciable interval  of  muscular  relaxation 
after  death  from  convulsions,  and  Dr. 
Brown-Sigquard  has  confirmed  this  obser- 
vation and  given  a  definiteness  to  it  which 
it  had  not  l)eu>re.  Ue  has  indeed  done 
more  than  this,  for  he  has  not  only  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  rigor  mortis  may  oc- 
cur without  any  appreciable  interval  of 
muscular  relaxation,  but  he  has  estab- 
lished the  law  that  ri^or  mortis  is  long  in 
coming  on  and  long  m  passing  off  where 
death  was  not  preceded  by  any  long-con- 
tinued violent  action  of  the  muscles,  and 
that  it  is  quick  in  coming  on  and  quick  in 
passing  off  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  long-continued  violent  action 
which  preceded  death.  In  many  animals 
killed  by  strychnine,  for  example,  in  which 
death  was  brought  about,  not  by  one  vio- 
lent spasm,  but  by  many,  he  has  found 
rigor  mortis  set  up  before  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat.  Nay,  he  even  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  man  under  his  own  observa- 
tion in  which  rigor  mortis  occurred  before 
the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  I  have 
never  witnessed  this  phenomenon  either 
in  animals  or  in  man ;  but  I  have  more 
than  once  &iled  to  find  any  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  tetanic  stifRiess  and  ca- 
daveric rigidity  in  animals  killed  by  strych- 
nine, or  by  the  shocks  of  a  Buhmkorff 
coil :  and  I  am  therefore  quite  prepared 

to  understand  that  in  P.  M 's  case, 

where  there  were  many  convulsions  before 
death,  rigor  mortis  may  have  occurred 
without  any  appreciable  interval  of  mus- 
cular relaxation,  and  in  this  way  fixed  in 
the  corpse  the  age  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  opisthotonic  attitude. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  tetanus  are 
usually  recognized,  and  properly  so — the 
traunwtic,  in  which  a  hurt  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  believed  to  be  the  primary  cause  ; 
and  the  idiopathic,  in  which  the  only  ob- 
vious cause  would  seem  to  be  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp.  In  each  variety  the  symp- 
toms are  much  the  same,  any  difference 
of  moment  being  only  one  of  degree.  In 
the  acute  form,  the  snasms  come  on  sud- 


wound  of  the  navel  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  its  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  idiopathic,  for  it  is  certain  that 
cold  and  damp,  and  foul  air  and  other 
general  causes  also  figure  conspicuously  as 
sources.  It  is,  indeed,  to  this  form  of 
tetanus  that  a  remark  of  Sir  Thomas  "Wat- 
son applies  especially,  which  is  applicable 
to  all  forms,  namely  this,  that  "  although 
tetanus  may  be  excited  by  a  wound  inde- 
peiidentlv  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  by 
cold,  without  any  bodily  injury,  there  is 
good  reason  for  thinking  that,  in  many 
instances,  one  of  these  causes  alone  would 
fail  to  produce  it,  while  both  together  call 
it  forth." 

2.  Post-mortem  Appearances.  — 
There  are  no  morbid  changes  in  the  ner- 
vous system  peculiar  to  tetanus.  ' '  Serous 
effusion  with  increased  vascularity,"  says 
Mr.  Curling,  "is  generally  observed  la 
the  membranes  investing  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis, and  also  a  turgid  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels about  the  origin  of  the  nerves," 
and  the  same  changes  may  also  be  met 
with  in  the  cranium,  but  in  a  less  degree, 
and  less  frequently.  It  is  also  a  fact  of 
considerable  moment  in  relation  to  this 
point,  that  Majendie,  Ollivier,  and  Orfila 
failed  to  detect  any  perceptible  lesion  in 
the  spinal  cords  of  animals  dying  from  the 
tetanus  produced  by  strychnia.  Out  of 
seventy  fatal  cases  collected  by  Mr. 
Curling,  there  were  only  two  in  which 
changes  in  the  nervous  system  unequivo- 
cally the  result  of  inflammatory  action 
were  discovered  after  death,  and  these  two 
were  cases  where  there  had  been  a  blow 
or  wound  to  the  back,  where  the  symp- 
toms had  plainly  to  do  with  the  inham- 
mation  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes 
rather  than  with  tetanus,  and  where  the 
signs  of  inflammation  found  after  death 
may,  to  say  the  least,  be  referred  to  the 
injury  quite  as  easily  as  to  the  tetanus. 
Ikn*.  Curling  also  points  out,  as  a  fact  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  the  turgid  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  together  with 
the  efliision  of  serum  which  is  met  with 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  after  death 
from  tetanus,  is  also  met  with  in  those 
persons  who  may  have  been  poisoned  by 
opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  other  power- 
ful acents  often  emnloved  in  the  treat- 
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the  minute  vessels  supplying  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  especially  tiie  cervical  and 
semilunar,  met  with  by  Mr.  Swan  and 
others  in  some  cases  of  tetanus,  be  looked 
upK>n  as  at  all  constant  phenomena  after 
death  from  tetanus. 

Nor  do  recent  microscopic  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  tetanus  bring  to  light  any  clearer  signs 
of  intlammatory  change.  Mr.  Lockhart 
Clarke"  finds  the  vessels  injected,  and  the 
substance  of  the  cord  in  a  state  varying 
from  simple  softening  to  complete  solu- 
tion, the  softened  or  dissolved  portions 
forming  irregular  "areas  of  disintegra- 
tion," filled  with  the  dibris  of  bloodvessels 
and  nerves,  or  with  a  fluid  finely  granular 
or  perfectly  pellucid.  These  areas  of  dis- 
integration were  chiefly  in  the  gray  sub- 
stance around  the  canal,  but  they  were 
also  in  the  white  substance.  They  were, 
in  &ct,  in  no  one  part  exclusively  or  par- 
ticularly. Here  and  there  were  extrava- 
sations of  blood,  and  "  other  exudations," 
but  pus  corpuscles  are  not  mentioned. 
"In  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,"  Mr. 
Clarke  says,  "there  was  no  morbid  de- 
posit, nor  any  appreciable  alteration  of 
structure,  except  where  they  shared  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  part  to  which  they 
belonged ;  but  the  arteries  were  fre- 
quently dilated  at  short  intervals,  and  in 
many  places  were  seen  to  be  surrounded, 
sometimes  to  a  depth  equal  to  double 
their  diameter,  by  granular  and  other 
exudations,  beyond  and  amongst  which 
the  nerve-tissue,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, had  saffered  disintegration. "  "The 
appearances  met  with,"  says  Mr.  Clarke, 
are  "  exactly  similar  in  kind  to  the  lesions 
or  disintegrations  which  I  find  in  various 
cases  of  oniinary  paralysis,  in  which  there 
is  little  or  no  spasmodic  movement." 
The  cord  is  broken  up,  in  &ct,  as  at  a 
certain  time  it  is  broken  up  by  ordinary 
putrefaction,  and,  the  dilated  vessels  and 
certain  exudations  of  blood  and  serum 
excepted,  this  is  all  that  is  noticed.  The 
case  points  to  disintegration,  not  to  in- 
flammation ;  and  what  Mr.  Clarke  finds 
in  six  cases  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  Dr.  Dickenson'  finds  in  the 
one  case  examined  by  him.  Indeed  the 
only  peculiarity  in  this  latter  case  is,  in 
the  presence,  in  addition,  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  a  translucent,  structureless, 
and  finely  granular,  carmine-alMorbing 
material,  evidently  the  sero-flbrinous 
plasma  of  the  blood,  which  has  escaped 
from  the  minute  arteries  into  various 
parts  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  where 
the  nerve  tissue  nas  broken  down,  or 
which  lies  in  pools  here  and  there  between 
the  cord  and  its  membranes.    It  is  a  state 


'  Hed.-Chir.  Transaotiona,  vol.  xlviii.  1865. 
«  Ibid.  vol.  11.  1868. 
VOL.  I.— 62 


of  cedema  rather  than  anything  else,  cer- 
tainly not  a  state  of  inflammation. 

Traces  of  inflammation  in  the  wound, 
especiallv  in  thp  injured  nerves,  may  be 
met  with  after  death  from  tetanus,  and 
more  frequently  than  in  the  spinal  cord  or 
other  great  nervous  centres ;  but  these 
again,  instead  of  being  constant,  are  not 
even  common  appearances.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  wound,  if 
there  be  one^  is  perfectly  healthy  and 
healing.  Neither  are  there  any  other 
post-mortem  facts  which  can  be  looked 
upon  as  essential  to  tetanus,  for  those 
which  remain  to  be  mentioned,  as  rup- 
tured muscles,  broken  or  dislocated  bones, 
engorged  lungs,  injection  or  contraction 
of  the  pharynx  and  palate,  worms  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  others,  are  plainly 
accidental  and  exceptionaL 

3.  Causes.— The  two  great  causes  of 
tetanus  are,  as  has  been  mentioned  al- 
ready, cold  and  damp,  and  bodily  injury 
of  some  sort.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
tells  most  in  this  manner  when  acting 
upon  a  body  previously  relaxed  by  heat 
and  perspiring,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be 
said,  except  that  this  exposure  is  more 
likely  to  issue  in  tetanus  in  a  foul  atmo- 
sphere than  in  a  fresh  one.  As  regards 
the  hurt  which  may  give  rise  to  tetanus, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say.  In  the 
Peninsular  war,  as  Sir  James  McGregor 
states,  tetanus  supervened  on  evenr  de- 
scription and  in  every  stage  01"^  the 
wounds,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most 
formidable,  in  the  healthy  and  sloughing, 
the  incised  and  lacerated,  the  most  sim- 
ple and  the  most  complicated;  and  this 
statement  expresses  the  opinion  of  all 
surgeons,  military  and  others.  Indeed, 
ail  that  can  be  said  is,  that  punctured 
wounds  seem  to  be  more  likely  to  issue  in 
tetanus  than  incised,  and  wounds  in  the 
extremities  more  than  wounds  in  the 
head,  breast,  and  neck.  And  certainly 
an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  wound 
cannot  be  regarded  as  essential.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases,  in  the  majority 
perhaps,  the  primary  wound  was  com- 
pletely healed  and  almost  forgotten  when 
the  symptoms  of  tetanus  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Dr.  Bush,  who  had  exten-  , 
sive  opportunities  for  observation  in  the 
military  hospitals  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  was  unquestionaUv  a  most  com- 
petent observer,  remarks  that  there  was 
invariably  an  absence  of  inflammation  in 
the  wounds  causing  the  disease.  John 
Hunter  also  says :  "  The  wounds  produc- 
ing tetanus  are  either   coasiderable  or 

slight When  I  have  seen  it  from 

the  first,  it  was  after  the  inflammatory 
stage,  and  when  good  suppuration  was 
come  on ;  in  some  cases  when  it  had 
nearly  healed,  and  the  paUent  was  con- 
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sidered  healthy.  Some  have  had  locked 
Jaw  after  healing  was  completed.  In  such 
I  have  supposed  the  intlamination  to  he 
the  predisfKjnent  cause,  rendering  the 
nervous  system  irritable  as  soon  as  it  was 
removed.  When  tetanus  comes  on  in 
horses,  as  after  docliing,  it  is  after  the 
wound  has  suppurated  and  begun  to 
heal."  There  is,  indeed,  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  an  inllammatory  con- 
dition of  the  wound  is  not  necessary  to 
the  production  of  tetanus,  and  some  evi- 
dence even  which  is  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  contrary  conclusion,  by  showing  that 
where  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
wound  has  been  present,  this  condition 
has  passed  off  before  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms made  their  appearance — the  inflam- 
mation, to  repeat  the  words  of  John  Hunter 
just  used,  "rendering  the  nervous  system 
irritable  as  soon  as  it  teas  removed,'^''  not 
rendering  it  irritable  as  long  as  it  was 
present.  The  interval  between  the  hurt 
and  the  development  of  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms varies  considerably.  In  eighty-one 
of  the  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Curling,  the 
symptoms  made  their  appearance  between 
the  fourth  and  fourteenth  days,  both  in- 
clusive, and  in  nineteen  on  the  tenth  day. 
Four  cases  are  also  given  in  which  the 
symptoms  came  on  more  speedily,  one 
(somewhat  doubtful)  almost  instanta- 
neously, another  in  one  hour,  a  third  in 
two  hoars,  and  the  fourth  in  eleven  hours, 
and,  at  the  other  extreme,  one  in  which 
they  were  deferred  as  late  as  the  tenth 
week.  In  traumatic  tetanus  the  sooner 
the  symptoms  show  themselves  the  more 
acute  and  dangerous  is  the  malady.  In 
idiopathic  tetanus  the  symptoms,  as  a 
rule,  commence  sooner  than  in  traumatic 
tetanus,  often  in  a  few  hours;  but  the 
idiopathic,  notwithstanding,  is  generally 
of  a  more  chronic  kind  than  the  traumatic, 
and  far  less  dangerous. 

Tetanus  is  not  a  malady  peculiar  to  any 
country,  or  climate,  or  people,  but  it  is 
more  common  in  hot  countries  than  in 
cold.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  negroes 
are  more  likely  to  l)e  attacked  than  whites. 
Great  atmospheric  changes,  especially 
tfom  heat  to  cold  and  damp,  as  to  a  cold 
and  dewy  night  after  a  sultry  day,  are 
evidently  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tetanus,  and  so  in  a  less  degree 
are  foul  air,  despondency,  terror,  physical 
exhaustion.  It  must  lie  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  as 
compared  with  those  which  are  trau- 
matic, or  partly  idiopathic  and  partly 
traumatic,  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
rare  in  this  country. 

4.  Dt AGNOSI8.  —  The  differences  be- 
tween tetanus  and  acute  spinal  menin- 
gitis are  sufHciently  marked  to  prevent 
any  confusion  as  to  diasnosis  if  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  attention  be  paid  to 


the  subject.    In  tetanus  the  jaw  is  firmly  ' 
set  from  the  first,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
fits  of  spasm,  there  is  permanent  niuscoliir 
rigidity  between  the  hts :  in  spinal  menin- 
gitis, if  the  jaw  be  set  at  all,  it  is  rather 
at  the  close  of  the  disease,  and  then  only 
in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  and  spasms 
or  muscular  rigidity  are  neither  constant 
nor  conspicuous  phenomena.     In  spinal 
meningitis,  indeed,  it  is  plain  that  the 
muscular  rigidity  and   seeming  spasms 
are  in  great  measure  voluntary  or  semi- 
voluntarj-  acts  to  prevent  the  pain  in  the 
back  ancl  limbs  which  is  produced  ij 
I  movement,  and  that  the  muscles  are  re- 
I  laxed  almost  as  long  as  the  patient  can 
I  keep  perfectly  still.    In  a  word,  the  tnie 
involuntary  fits  of  spasm  and  the  perma- 
nent muscular  rigidity  which  are  constant 
I  and  characteristic  phenomena  in  tetanus, 
\  are  not  present  in  acute  spinal  menin- 
I  gitis. 

Nor  can  hydrophobia  be  very  well  con- 
founded with  tetanus.      In  tetanus  the 
features  are  drawn  into  the  risus  sardon- 
icus,  the  eyes  are  natural,  and  the  whole 
countenance  is  expressive  of  pain  and 
suffering, — nothing  more  :  in  hydrophobia 
there  is  an  impress  of  excitement  and 
distress  and  horror  and  unrest  upon  the 
features  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
tetanic    countenance.      In    tetanus  the 
body  is  for  the  most  part  rigidly  fixed  in 
one  position  by  tonic  spasm ;  in  hydro- 
I  phobia   the   spasmodic   movements  are 
I  clonic,  and  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  pe^ 
I  petual  unrest  until  the  stage  of  final  ex- 
I  haustion.    In  hydrophobia,  noisy  attempts 
are  continuallv  made  to  spit  and  hawk 
I  away  the  viscfd  phlegm  which  clogs  the 
I  mouth  and  throat — the  noises  being  some- 
I  times  not  altogether  unlike  the  bark  of  a 
dog— and  any  effort  to  relieve  the  to^ 
menting  thirst,  or  even  the  bare  thought 
of  such  an  effort,  brings  on  the  fit  of  fear 
and  convulsive  agitation  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  name  hydrophobia  :  in  tetanus 
there  are  no  symptoms  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  comparable  to  these. 
In  tetanus,  finally,  the  mind  is  clear  te 
the  last,  whereas  in  hydrophobia  there  is 
almost  from  the  first  a' peculiar  and  often 
very  wild  delirium. 

The  tetanic  symptoms  produced  bjr 
strychnia  and  some  other  poisons  may  lie 
more  easily  confounded  with  traumatic 
tetanus,  but  even  here  it  is  possible,  with 
care,  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  is 
possible,  as  Dr.  Christison  pointed  out, 
for  strychnia  to  be  given  in  repeated 
doses  so  regulated  as  to  produce  a  train 
of  symptoms  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguish- 
able from  traumatic  tetanus  ;  but  not  so 
if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  produce  death  he  given  in  one 
dose.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  symptoms  are  sufflciently 
marked.    In  the  toxic  tetanus  the  symp- 
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toms  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  death 
happening  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half 
an  hour,  and  usually  within  the  hour :  in 
traumatic  tetanus,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, life  is  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
days  at  least.  In  the  toxic  tetanus  the 
arms  are  stretched  stiffly  out,  the  hands 
clench^,  and  the  legs  separated  widely 
ftom  each  other  and  rigidly  extended :  in 
traumatic  tetanus  the  hands  are  usually 
free  from  spasm,  and  the  arms  nearly  so, 
and  even  the  legs  are  scarcely  ever  af- 
fected to  the  degree  which  is  seen  in  toxic 
tetanus.  In  the  tetanus  caused  by  strych- 
nia. Mr.  Poland  says,  "The  patient  can 
open  his  mouth  to  swallow ;  there  is  no 
locked  jaw :"  in  traumatic  tetanus,  locked 
jaw  is  the  first  and  most  constant  mani- 
festation of  the  spasm. 

The  jaw  may  be  locked  for  a  long  time, 
and  various  muscles  in  other  parts  may 
be  afiected  with  continuous  spasm,  in 
cases  in  which  hysteria  is  supposed  to 
figure  largely  as  a  cause — cases  in  which 
there  is  the  condition  called  spinal  irrita- 
tion :  but  these  cases,  as  will  appear  in 
due  time,  even  when  most  like,  are  in 
reality  so  unlike  tetanus  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  even  this  passing  mention. 

5.  Prookosis. — In  the  cases  "  in  which 
the  access  is  slow,  the  spasms  by  no  means 
violent,  the  paroxysms  slight  and  recur- 
ring at  long  intervals,  and  where  the  pa- 
tient can  obtain  sleep,  whether  traumatic 
or  not,  we  may  generally  anticipate  a 
favorable  result;"  and,  again,  "the 
longer  the  interval  before  the  appearance 
of  the  symptoms,  the  more  chronic  the 
disease,  and  the  greater  the  probability  of 
recovery. "  So  speaks  Mr.  Curling  of  the 
chronic  cases  of  tetanus  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  acute  ;  and  in  illustration  of 
the  probability  of  recovery,  he  adds :  "In 
thirteen  cases,  symptoms  of  tetanus  oc- 
curred about  three  weeks  after  the  wound, 
and  four  only  were  fatal ;  and  in  seven 
cases  in  which  they  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  aft«r  a  month,  only  two 
ended  fatally. "  In  the  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  the  spasms  supervene 
rapidly  upon  the  injury,  and  recur  with 
increasing  violence  at  decreasing  inter- 
vals, and  in  which  sleep  is  banished,  a 
vast  majority  die — die,  as  Hippocrates 
noticed  ages  ago,  within  four  days. 
Death  may  happen  in  a  fit  of  suffocation 
in  which  sometimes  there  is  obviously 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  but  more  frequently 
it  would  seem  to  be  brought  about  by 
asthenia  after  a  fit  of  spasm.  The  time 
occupied  in  recovery  varies  greatly, — one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
weeks,  or  even  longer.  A  certain  degree 
of  weakness  and  stiffness  may  also  remain 
in  the  muscles  long  after  recovery.  In 
one  case  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  tne  jaw 
remained  for  six  months ;  in  another  it 


returned  whenever  the  patient  caught 
cold  up  to  nine  months ;  and  in  a  third, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  it  is  stated  that 
the  "features  retained  the  indelible  im- 
pression of  the  disease. ' '  These  cases  are 
given  by  Mr.  Curling. 

6.  Treatment. — After  passing  in  re- 
view the  principal  remedies  that  have 
been  tried  in  tetanus — opium,  blood-let- 
ting, the  cold  bath  and  cold  affusion,  ice 
to  the  spine,  the  warm  bath,  bark,  wine 
and  spirits,  mercury,  purgatives,  fox- 
glove, tobacco,  musk,  prussic  acid,  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  oil  of  turpentine,  strychnia, 
woorali,  ether  and  chloroform  inhalations, 
amputation,  division  of  nerves,  tourni- 
quets— Sir  Thomas  "Watson  says  :  "  In  all 
cases,  there  being  no  special  indication  to 
the  contrary,  I  should  be  more  disjwsed 
to  administer  wine  in  large  quantities, 
and  nutriment,  than  any  particular 
drug ;"  and  this  statement,  I  take  it,  ex- 
presses a  very  general  feeling  in  this 
country.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
certainly  be  more  disposed  to  trust  to 
alcohol  than  to  any  drug  ;  but,  in  saying 
this,  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  place  no 
confidence  in  drugs.  I  should  certainly 
place  no  confidence  in  any  sedative  or 
narcotic  given  by  the  stomach  in  sedative 
or  narcotic  doses;  but,  on  empirical  as 
well  as  on  theoretical  grounds,  I  should 
say  that  opium  can  scarcely  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  chloroform  or  ether  inhala- 
tions will  be  of  infinite  service  in  relieving 
pain  and  spasm,  and  that  too  without 
compromising  the  chances  of  recovery,  if 
care  be  taken  to  pour  in  wine  and  to  sup- 
ply nourishment  at  the  same  time  so  as  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  waking  up  almost 
immediately  after  the  inhalation. 

If  the  ratitmale  of  spasm  be  that  which 
is  hinted  at  in  the  preliminary  remarks, 
the  great  indication  of  treatment  must 
be,  not  to  depress  the  circulation,  but  to 
rouse  it  into  greater  activity ;  and  one 
reason  why  the  treatment  of  tetanus  has 
been  so  eminently  unsatisfactory  may  be 
that  this  indication  has  not  been  fully  re- 
alized and  carried  out.  In  tetanus  much 
wine  may  be  given  without  producing 
anything  like  intoxication,  or  without  re- 
laxing the  spasms  in  any  degree.  The 
system  in  this  disease  is  altogether  insen- 
sible to  the  action  of  wine  in  ordinary 
doses.  As  to  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Whether  a  different  result  would  have 
been  arrived  at  if  alcohol  had  been  given 
more  boldly,  ardent  spirits  in  place  of 
wine,  ardent  spirits  undiluted  rather  than 
diluted,  is  yet  an  open  question,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  spasms  might 
have  been  conquered  without  compro- 
mising the  safety  of  the  pktient  if  this 
had  been  done.  There  are  now  not  a  few 
cases  on  record  which  show  that  the  bite 
of  a  rattlesnake  or  cobra  or  other  deadly 
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serpent  may  be  prevented  from  killing  by 
at  once  giving  ardent  spirits  in  sutlicient 
quantity,  and  I  am  disposed  to  thinlc  that 
these  tiEicts  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  tetanus.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  great  difterences  be- 
tween the  condition  in  tetanus  and  the 
condition  in  these  {Misoned  bites,  but 
there  are  also  certain  resemblances  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  the 
same  insensibility  to  the  action  of  alcohol 
in  ordinary  doses ;  there  is  an  exliaustion 
to  be  counteracted,  which  is  more  rapidly 
fatal  in  the  poisoned  bite  than  in  tetanus, 
but  which  in  acute  tetanus  is  sufficiently 
rapid  to  create  the  gravest  fears,  and  to 
justify  the  most  heroic  measures ;  there 
may  even  be  a  poison  at  work  in  both 
cases  as  well  as  a  wound,  a  poison  intro- 
duced into  the  wound  in  one  case,  a  poi- 
son generated  in  the  wound  in  the  other 
case.  There  are  resemblances  between 
the  two  cases,  indeed,  which,  though  not 
very  close,  may  be  close  enough  to  justify 
the  hope  that  a  practice  which  has  been 
found  to  answer  in  the  bite  of  a  poisonous 
serpent  may  also  be  found  to  answer  in 
acute  tetanus. 

In  speakins  thus,  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  ardent  spirits  are  the  only  way 
of  fulfilling  what  has  been  said  to  be  the 
primary  indication  of  treatment  in  teta- 
nus. Eau  de  luco  has  been  found  to  be 
of  great  service  in  the  bites  of  serpents, 
and  it  might  be  of  service  in  tetanus. 
Ether,  also,  might  be  of  use,  or  turpen- 
tine, or  camphor,  or  ammonia.  But  to 
my  mind  these  and  other  medicines  of  a 
like  nature  are  more  likely  to  disorder  the 
stomach  and  system  generally,  and  in 
other  respects  are  less  manageable  and  less 
certain  in  their  action,than  ardent  spirit. 

As  regards  local  measures  it  is  less  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  In  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  eccentric  irri- 
tation, starting  from  the  wound  or  some 
other  point,  and  much  good  would  be 
done  if  this  could  be  removed.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  this  end  might  be 
gained  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  that 
one  very  direct  way  is  by  the  subcutane- 
ous injection  of  various  substances — mor- 
phia, atropine,  woorali,  conia  ( which  seems 
to  be  strictly  analogous  in  its  action  to 
woorali).  Calabar  bean,  &c.  The  results 
of  these  injections  in  causing  the  relaxa- 
tion of  spasm  in  conection  with  the  minor 


[Dr.  Joseph  Hartehome  called  atten- 
tion many  yeans  ago  to  the  value  of  vigor- 
ous counter-irritation  along  the  spine,  in 
tetanus.  He  employed  a  solution  of  can- 
tharides  in  oil  of  turpentine  for  this  pur- 
pose.—H.] 

For  the  rest,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable 
that  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
guarded  from  cold,  and  from  anything 
which  would  excite  or  disturb  him,  as  too 
much  light  or  noise,  or  too  meddlesome 
nursing.  In  a  word,  quiet  and  warmth 
are  not  only  desirable ;  they  are  indis- 
pensable. 


V.  LocoMOTOK  Ataxy. 

Until  very  recently  the  disease  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
was  confounded  with  paraplegic  diseases. 
The  difficulty  in  locomotion,  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  symptom,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  simple  paralytic 
weakness  of  the  legs.  It  was  not  per- 
ceived that  the  legs,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease  at  least,  had  lost  little,  if 
any,  of  their  power  to  act  separately — bo 
little,  indeed,  that  it  might  require  all  the 
force  of  a  strong  man  to  bend  or  straighten 
them  against  the  will  of  the  patient — and 
that  what  they  had  lost  was  that  power 
of  co-ordination  by  which  the  two  limbs 
are  enabled  to  act  together,  as  they  have 
to  do  in  standing  and  moving  about.  The 
credit  of  having  first  drawn  this  distinc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  shown  that 
this  want  of  co-ordinating  power  is  so 
associated  with  a  definite  group  of  other 
symptoms  as  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  disease,  is  due  to  Dr.  Duchenne 
(of  Boulogne).  Before  this  time,  no 
doubt,  the  characteristics  of  such  a  dis- 
ease had  been  more  or  less  clearly  realized. 
They  had  been  described,  in  fact,  under 
the  old  name  of  tabes  dortalis,  especially 
in  the  sketch  of  this  disease  given  by  Dr. 
Bomberg.  They  had  been  detected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Todd,  and  not  only  so,  but 
associated  with  that  particular  lesion  with 
which  they  are  now  known  to  be  con- 
nected, namely,  with  chronic  disease  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 
"  Two  kinds  of  paralysis  of  motion," 
wrote  Dr.  Todd,  "may "be  noticed  in  the 
lower  extremities,  —  the  one  consisting 
simnlv  in  the  Impairment  or  loss  of  volun- 
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of  their  condition.  In  two  examples  of 
this  variety  of  paralysis  I  ventured  to 
predict  disease  of  the  posterior  columns, 
the  diagnosis  being  tounded  upon  the 
views  of  the  functions  of  the  columns 
which  I  advocate  ;  and  this  was  found  to, 
exist  on  a  post-mortem  inspection ;  and 
in  looking  through  the  accounts  of  re- 
corded cases,  in  which  the  posterior 
columns  were  the  seat  of  lesion,  all  seem 
to  have  commenced  by  evincing  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  the  locomotive  pow- 
ers. ' '  (Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phys. , 
voL  iii.  p.  721,  S.) 

Dr.  Todd  published  these  remarks  in 
1845 ;  Dr.  Duchenne's  first  memoir  ap- 
peared in  1857.  Dr.  Todd  must,  there- 
fore, have  the  credit  of  having  anticipated 
Dr.  buchenne ;  but  still  the  lion's  share 
of  honor  must  be  assi<^ed  to  the  latter, 
for  the  plain  fact  is  tliat  Dr.  Duchenne 
has  developed  in  a  series  of  formal  memoirs 
wliat  Dr.  Todd  has  only  indicated  in  these 
few  sentences.  In  a  word,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Dr.  Duchenne  deserves  al- 
most the  entire  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
detect  the  exact  features  of  the  disease 
now  known  as  progressive  locomotor 
ataxy,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  subject. 

The  name  of  progressive  locomotor 
ataxy  (otoxie  locomotrice  proffremve),  from 
o,  privative,  and  roftj  (order),  is  that 
which  was  chosen  by  Dr.  Duchenne.  It 
is  not  a  very  fortunate  one,  but  it  has  been 
adopted,  and  must  be  retained,  until  a 
better  one  is  found.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  tabes  dorsalis,  for  this  name  is 
commonly  supposed  to  imply  past  inconti- 
nence on  the  part  of  the  patient.  How 
for  it  is  ri.a;ht  to  perpetuate  the  cheerless 
nffix  progressive  is,  however,  very  question- 
able. At  present,  no  doubt,  the  prognosis 
is  full  of  gloou).  From  bad  to  worse  is  the 
common  course  of  things,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  cases— and  their  number 
is  increasing  every  day — in  which  the 
symptoms  liave  been  long  stationary,  and 
others  in  which  there  has  been  unequivo- 
cal amendment.  But  even  if  the  element 
of  hope  were  wanting,  it  is  surely  desira- 
ble not  to  bring  this  unhappy  fact  into 
undue  prominence.  It  is  surely  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  use  an  epithet  of  which 
the  effect  must  be  to  frighten  the  patient 
and  discourage  the  practitioner,  and  this 
too  without  compensating  advantages  of 
any  kind.  As  it  seems  to  me,  indeed, 
everything  is  gained  by  the  name  loco- 
motor ataxy  which  is  gained  by  the  name 
progressive'locomotor  ataxy;  and  nothing 
13  lost  but  what  can  well  be  spared ;  and 
therefore  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall 
drop  the  term  "  progressive,"  and  speak 
simply  of  "  locomotor  ataxy. " 

1.  Symptoms.— As  a  text  for  what  I 
Lave  to  say  upon  the  symptoms  of  loco- 


motor ataxy,  I  take  from  my  note-book  a 
case  which  was  some  time  ago  (Aj)ril, 
1865)  under  my  care  in  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic. 

Case. — A   sailor,  thirty-four   years  of 

age,  by  name  J.  C ,  well  proportioned, 

unusually  well  developed  as  to  muscle 
everywhere,  very  lean,  and  much  bronzed 
by  long  exjiosure  to  sun  and  sea. 

(a)  This  man  is  capable  of  walking  with- 
out a  stick,  but  his  gait  is  peculiar — stag- 
gering, precipitate,  the  legs  starting  about 
vaguely  and  spasmodically,  and  the  heels 
coming  down  heavily  at  each  step.  With 
his  eyes  shut,  or  in  the  dark,  he  reels  over 
at  once  and  falls  to  the  ground,  if  left  to 
himself.  Sitting  or  lying  down,  he  can 
lift  either  leg  steadily  into  any  position, 
and  fix  it  there  so  firmly  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  bend  or  straighten  it  against 
his  will.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  he 
must  see  what  he  has  to  do,  for  if  his 
eyes  are  shut,  his  limb  at  once  becomes 
uncertain  and  unsteady  in  its  movements, 
and  comparatively  powerless.  His  right 
leg  is  a  little  weaker  than  the  left,  but  not 
in  any  well-marked  degree.  He  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  come  downstairs,  or  to 
turn  round,  or  to  quicken  his  pace  much, 
and  he  is  speedily  fatigued  by  the  acts  of 
standing  or  walking.  On  being  told  to 
shut  his  eyes,  and  touch  his  nose  with  the 
forefinger  of  each  hand  in  turn,  he  does 
so  with  tolerable  accuracy,  especially  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  On  being 
told  to  stretch  out  bis  arms,  and  keep 
them  out,  he  does  so,  but  only  so  long  as 
ho  is  allowed  to  see  what  he  is  doing ;  for, 
on  holding  a  book  up  before  his  eyes,  the 
arms,  shoulders,  neck,  and  head — the  up- 

Eer  part  of  his  body  generally — at  once 
ecame  afflicted  with  convulsive  agitation. 
When  the  book  was  taken  away,  these 
movements  speedily  came  to  an  end,  but 
not  before  they  had  issued  in  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing and  sobbing  which  was  not  a  little 
distressing  to  witness.  This  fit  took  the 
patient  quite  by  surprise,  and  it  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  the  examination  hav- 
ing been  conducted  roughly,  or  carried  on 
for  an  undue  length  of  time ;  indeed,  the 
holding  of  the  book  before  the  eyes,  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fit,  did  not 
occupy  more  than  a  minute  at  the  most. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  stand 
out  firm  and  hard  when  made  to  contract 
by  the  will,  and  the  contraction  seems  to 
be  not  at  all  wanting  in  force.  Indeed, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  bend  or  extend  the  limb  against 
the  will  of  the  patient.  There  is  no  tremu- 
lousncss  in  the  legs  or  elsewhere,  and  there 
are  no  marked  reflex  movements  when  the 
soles  of  the  feet  are  tickled. 

Whatare  complained  of  chiefly  are  severe 
pangs  of  pain,  stabbing,  boring,  in  flashes 
like  lightning,  flitting  from  one  spot  to 
another  in  a  very  erratic  manner,  recur- 
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ring  in  i^roxysms  vanring  in  length  from 
a  few  niinuteo  to  twelve,  twenty-four,  or 
forty-eight  hours,  and  generally  remain- 
ing at  the  same  spot  during  the  same 
paroxysm.  These  pangs  are  most  fre- 
quently felt  in  the  two  feet,  especially 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  little  toe  ;  and  they  also  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with  at  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  in  the  nates,  and  in  the  upper 
arm  about  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of 
the  biceps.  They  are  scarcely  ever  absent, 
especially  at  ni^ht ;  at  night,  too,  there  is 
often  a  sensation  of  great  coldness,  with 
some  degree  of  constriction  at  the  seat  of 
pain. 

Tactile  sensibility,  measured  by  the 
compasses,  is  found  to  be  much  impaired 
in  both  feet,  especially  in  the  soles,  in  the 
calves  of  both  legs,  and  to  some  degree 
also  at  the  back  of  tne  thighs,  in  the  nates, 
and  in  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The 
ground  is  felt  very  obscurely,  but,  so  far 
as  it  is  felt,  the  sensations  are  accurate — 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  there 
■were  elastic  cushions,  pebbles,  or  other 
imaginary  bodies  upon  the  floor,  or  as  if 
the  feet  had  nothing  under  them  but  free 
air,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Very  rough 
pinching  is  scarcely  at  all  felt  in  the  oe- 
numbed  partSj  but  elsewhere  the  sensibil- 
ity to  painful  impressions  is  keen  enough. 

There  is  also  evident  impairment  of  the 
proper  sensibility  of  the  muscles,  joints, 
and  bones  in  the  limbs,  and  especially  in 
the  legs.  Thus,  the  patient  never  knows 
clearly  where  his  feet  are  without  looking 
at  them,  and  now  and  then  he  has  been 
so  uncertain  in  this  respect,  that  a  foot 
has  slipped  out  of  bed  without  his  being 
the  wiser ;  and  thus,  again,  his  finger  has 
not  the  power  of  discriminating  between 
a  sovereign  and  a  shilling  by  tlie  weight 
merely. 

The  sight  of  each  eye  is  defective,  and 
glasses  afford  no  relief.  The  pupils  are 
equal  in  size,  and  respond  fairly  to  the 
li^ht.  The  conjunctivse  are  very  much 
injected.  There  is  no  a  reus  senilis.  There 
is  no  squinting  or  ptosis. 

The  hearing  is  so  dull  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  speak  in  a  very  loud  tone  in 
order  to  be  heard,  and  one  ear  seems  to 
be  as  deaf  as  the  other.  There  are  also 
constant  sinking  and  humming  noises  in 
the  head — "1  still  hear  the  wind  in  the 
shrouds,"  he  says. 

Tlie  memory 'is  bad,  the  spirits  are  de- 
spondent, and  of  late  (this  statement  is 


ally,  the  state  may  be  spoken  of  as  ap- 
proaching to  spennatorrhoea. 

(b)  Five  years  ago  J.  C-^ —  began  to 
suffer  from  pains  in  the  legs  and  Imck, 
and  to  be  unsteady  in  his  gait ;  about  the 
same  time,  also,  his  sight  and  hearing  be- 
gan to  &11 ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  he 
has  continued  to  get  gradually  worse  and 
worse.  Four  years  ^o  he  had  sunstroke 
in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  the  imme- 
diate symptoms  were  violent  agitation 
and  shaking,  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  for  which  he  was  taken  into  a  lios- 
pital  and  bled.  But  this  accident  was 
twelve  months  after  his  present  malady 
had  commenced,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
possible  to  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
cause.  There  never  was  either  squinting 
or  ptosis.  He  was  at  sea  seventeen  years 
in  all,  chiefly  in  hot  climates,  as  the  Wet-t 
Indies  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
he  remained  on  board  three  years  after  ne 
had  begun  to  sufler  from  unsteadiness  of 

fait,  and  from  the  other  symptoms  which 
ave  been  mentioned.  Once  during  the 
time  he  was  at  sea  he  had  chancres,  with- 
out constitutional  symptoms;  and  repeat- 
edly he  had  diarrhcea ;  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  his  health  on  all  occasions  ai>- 
pears  to  have  been  pretty  good.  He  says 
that  he  was  always  very  careless,  often 
sleeping,  almost  without  clothes,  on  the 
bare  deck,  or  on  the  ground,  and  that  he 
was  always  "too  much  given  to  drink  and 
women."  For  the  last  "two  years  the  sex- 
vtal  inclinations  have  been  much  damped, 
but  before  this  time,  from  what  he  says, 
he  appears  to  have  been  little  better  than 
a  veiy  satyr.  Two  years  ago,  when 
obliged  to  atmndon  his  calling  as  a  sailor, 
he  was  for  a  while  treated  in  the  hospital 
at  Quebec  for  rheumatism.  Afterwards 
he  found  his  way  to  this  country,  and  be- 
came an  out-patient  first  at  one  hospital 
and  then  at  another.  During  this  time 
he  appears  to  liave  been  frequently  blis- 
tered along  the  spine,  and  on  one  occasion 
to  have  been  salivated.  For  the  rest,  I 
have  only  to  add  that  his  father  died  early 
in  life  of  consumption ;  that  his  mother 
died  young  of  some  unknown  chronic  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  a  brother,  the  only  child 
besides  himself,  is  now  dying  of  the  dis- 
ease which  proved  fatal  to  his  father. 

This  case  has  not  yet  ended  in  a  post- 
mortem examination ;  and  of  many  other 
cases  which  liave  come  under  my  notice, 
not  one  as  yet  is  complete  in  tKis  sense. 
All,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  is  to  say  that 
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called  sclerosis.  These  changes  are  con-  i  rior  horns,  including  Clarke's  pillars,  at 
fined  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord;  i  their  bases,  are  also  attected.  Lockliart 
or  if  they  extend  further,  it  is  uut  to  the  <  Clarke  has  raised  the  question  whether 
antero-lateral  column,  but  only  to  the  I  the  diseased  action  does  not  begin  in  the 
ueigbboring  portion  of  the  posterior  comu    posterior  cornua. 


of  the  central  gray  matter.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  disease  is  conlined  to 
the  lunibo-dorsal  portion  of  the  cord,  and 
it  is  only  in  quite  exceptional  instances 
that  it  extends  upwards,  so  as  to  implicate 
the  cervical  portion.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  diseased  structure  is  more  vas- 
cular than  the  healthy  structure  of  w^hich 
it  has  taken  the  place,  the  vessels  being 
more  or  less  deeply  imbedded  in  oil- 
globules  of  various  sizes,  and  when  ex- 
amined further,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up 


The  conclusions  of  Erb'  very  well  repre- 
I  sent  the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon 
I  this  subject. 

j  "  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  in  tabes  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process ;  that  it 
merely  represents,  therefore,  one  form  of 
chronic  myelitis. 

"  It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable, 
that  this  chronic  myelitis  may  take  its 
origin  in  two  different  ways :  at  one  time 
from  a  primary  irritation  and  degenera- 


of  atrophied  and  degenerated  nerve-tissue,  i  tion  of  the    nerve-elements    themselves 


of  the  connective  tissue  in  excess,  and  of 
amorphous  granular  matter.  Kow  and 
then,  also,  traces  of  degeneration  have 
been  found  at  the  roots  or  in  the  course  of 
the  optic  nerves,  or  of  one  or  other  of  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

[The  term  sclerosis  is  now,  by  common 
consent,  applied  to  the  morbid  change  ob- 


(pArenchyraatous 
from  a  primary  ir 


us  sclerosis),  at  another 
primary  irritation  and  proliferation 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  (interstitial  scle- 
rosis)— thus  giving  a  double  method  of 
origination  of  tabes,  as  was  believed  by 
Bemak,  Sr. 

"  It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable, 
that  the  sclerosis  begins  in  the  external 


served  in  Locomotor  Ataxy,  as  welTas  in  |  bands  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
several  other  spinal  affections.  (See  In- ;  spreads  from  thence  further,  and  that  the 
duration,  in  a  later  part  of  this  volume.)  j  sclerosis  of  the  fasciculi  graciles,  or  Goll's 
Charcot  and  Plerret  have  endeavored  to  |  columns,  must,  to  a  great  degree,  be  re- 
garded as  a  secondary  degeneration. 


Fig.  59. 


Plerret's  case  of  Locomotor  Ataxy ;  transverse  section  of 
Inmbar  portion  of  spinal  cord.  A.  Posterior  roots.  B.  In- 
ternal radicular  fascleuU.  On  the  rt^ht,  the  sclerosis  has 
extended  to  the  anterior  eomn,  C,  which  has  suffered  diminu- 
tion In  crerf  diameter.  Also,  tlie  external  group  of  motor 
eollB  has  disappeared ;  there  being  left  a  dense,  opaque, 
floroid  tissue,  containing  numerous  myelocytes.     (Charcot.) 


show  tliat,  in  Ataxy,  the  sclerotic  altera- 
tion bemns  in  the  external  bands  (funiculi 
cuueati)  of  the  posterior  columns,  near  to 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
The  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord  is  the  first 
seat  of  the  disease,  which  afterwards  ex- 
tends to  the  dorsal,  and  sometimes  to  the 
cervical  region.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
cord,  the  columns  of  Groll  (funiculi  gra- 
ciles), which  lie  next  to  the  posterior  fis- 
sure, become  involved.    The  gray  poste- 


It  is  certain  that  the  disease 
does  not  begin  in  the  posterior  roots. 
"  It  is,  finally,  prolmble  that  scle- 
rosis of  the  posterior  columns  is  not 
the  exclusive  and  essential  change 
in  tabes,  but  that  a  simultaneous 
involvement  of  the  posterior  gray 
horns  and  of  certain  jwrtions  of  the 
lateral  columns  is  constant,  and, 
perhaps,  equally  essential — a  state- 
ment which,  it  IS  true,  finds  its  sup- 
port more  in  cUnical  observation 
than  in  the  anatomical  &cts  now  be- 
fore us." — II.] 

In  order  to  see  how  far  the  case  of 
■which  the  notes  have  just  been  given 
aOTees  or  disi^ees  with  other  cases 
of  the  kind,  I  single  out,  as  points 
to  be  noticetl  in  turn,  the  following  : 
— DiflBculty  in  standing  or  in  moving 
about  from  inco-ordination  of  move- 
ment in  the  lower  extremities ;  no 
true  paralysis  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  neuralgic  pains,  in  the  feet  and 
legs  more  especially ;  more  or  loss 
numbness  in  all  forms  of  sensibility 
except  that  by  which  difference  of ' 
temperature  is  recognized ;  impaired  sight 
and  hearing ;  no  strabismus  or  ptosis ; 
stxne  incontinence  of  urine,  and  some  want 
of  control  over  the  lower  bowel,  without 
marked  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  sphinc- 
ter ani ;  no  obvious  impairment  of  sexual 
power  ;  no  tingling  or  kindred  phenome- 
non ;   no  marked  tremulous,  convulsive, 

[■   Article,  Tabes  Dorsalis,  in  Ziemssen's 
Cyclopedia,  vol.  xiii.] 
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or  spasmodic  phenomeDa;  no  marked  im- 
pairment of  muscular  nutrition  and  irri- 
tability; some  impairment  of  mental  and 
moral  power ;  some  injection  of  the  con- 
junctivffi  with  contraction  of  the  pupils ; 
the  sex  and  age;  and,  lastly,  the  frequent 
limitation  of  the  distinctive  phenomenon  of 
locomotor  ataxy  (the  want  of  co-ordinating 
motor  power,  to  the  lower  extremities). 

Diffiadly  in  standing  or  moving  about 
from  want  of  co-ordinating  motor  jjojcer  to 
the  lower  extremities.  —  This  difficulty  is 
very  evident,  especially  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  a  chair  or  in  turning  round  suddenly 
when  walking.  If  the  patient  cannot 
avail  himself  of  some  sufficient  support  at 
the  time,  the  disorder  in  the  movements 
of  the  leg  produced  by  the  act  of  rising 
from  the  sitting  position,  or  of  turning 
round  suddenly  when  walking,  is  apt  to 
throw  him  down.  Walking  is  possible 
without  a  stick,  but  the  gait  is  precipi- 
tate, staggering,  the  le^  starting  hither 
and  thither  vaguely,  and  the  heels  coming 
down  at  each  step  in  a  way  which  has 
gained  for  such  patients  at  Grafenberg 
the  epithet  of  stampers.  Moreover,  it  is 
less  difficult  to  move  on  than  to  remain 
long  in  one  position  standing.  In  order 
either  to  stand  or  walk,  however,  the  help 
of  the  sight  is  necessary.  In  less  ad- 
vanced forms  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult at  first  to  detect  inco-ordination  in 
the  movement  of  the  legs,  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  not  likely  to  last  long.  Often  a  first 
sign  is  reeling  about  upon  getting  out  of 
bed  in  the  dark.  The  patient  may  fall 
more  than  once  under  these  circumstances, 
and  think  that  he  is  only  half  awake  or 
half  sober.  In  that  early  stage  of  loco- 
motor ataxy  in  which  there  is  no  evident 
inco-ordination  of  movement  while  the 
eyes  are  open,  there  is  likely  to  be  such 
disorder  when  the  eyes  are  shut :  and  in 
an  earlier  stage  still,  even  when  it  may  be 
possible  to  stand  steadily  with  the  eyes 
shut,  provided  the  patient  be  allowed  to 
plant  his  feet  where  he  pleases,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  will  lose  his  balance 
if  he  be  made  to  stand  with  the  inner 
edges  of  the  feet  in  close  apposition.  In 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
walking,  or  even  standing,  becotpes  alto- 
gether impossible,  and  it  is  curious  to  no- 
tice the  extreme  disorder  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  when  the  patient  is 
propped  up  under  the  arms,  and  made  to 
try  to  walk  or  stand ;  for  under  these 
circumstances  the  legs  are  seen  to  go' 
every  way  but  the  right  way — backwards, 
forwards,  sideways,  unless  it  happens,  as 

if      rtft/m      fif\i\a      tVint     tKrtTT     rvr\t     f!f\tit     t\f   nool^ 


ataxy ;  and  in  a  case  of  average  seTerity, 
like  the  one  under  consideration,  the  gait, 
arising  firom  tliis  want  of  co-ordination, 
is  quite  characteristic — namely,  precipi- 
tate, staggering,  the  legs  starting  hither 
and  thither,  and  the  heels  coming  down 
with  a  stamp  at  each  step. 

JSo  true  paralysis  in  tlie  lower  extremities. 
— When  the  patient  is  sitting  or  lying,  he 
can,  provided  he  sees  witat  he  is  doing, 
move  either  leg  singly,  into  any  position 
with  tolerable  precision,  and  keep  it  there 
steadily ;  and  the  muscular  force  at  bis 
command  is  such,  that  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  straighten  the  limb  if  bent,  or  to 
bend  it  if  straightened.  There  is  plainly 
no  paralysis.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in 
other  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  not  even 
in  those  extreme  cases  in  which  the  inco- 
ordination of  movement  in  the  legs  haa 
proceeded  to  the  extent  of  making  stand- 
ing an  impossibility.  And,  certainly,  it  is 
no  objection  to  the  conclusion  that  my  pa- 
tient was  speedily  fatigued  by  the  acts  of 
standing  or  walking,  for  in  reality  this 
fatigue  may  easily  be  accounted  for  "by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  effort  necessary  to  keep' 
the  ataxic  movements  of  the  leg  in  check. 

Paroxysms  of  neuraJgie  pain,  in  Vie  feet 
and  legs  principally. — ^My  patient's  chief 
complaint  was  of  neuralgic  pains— pains 
boring,  stabbing,  or  shooting  m  their  cha- 
racter, pains  like  tho!;e  caused  by  a  sharp 
electric  shock — in  various  parte  of  the 
lower  extremities,  in  the  feet  especially, 
and  sometimes  in  the  arms  and  abdomen, 
occurring  in  paroxysms  varying  in  dura- 
tion from  a  tew  minutes  to  many  hours, 
flitting  from  one  spot  to  another,  but  gen- 
erally remaining  at  the  same  spot  in  the 
same  paroxysm.  And  tliis  was  the  chief 
complaint  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
malady.  Nor  is  this  case  at  all  excep- 
tional in  this  respect :  on  the  contrary, 
pain  of  the  same  character  is  met  with  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy.  Moreover,  Dr.  Trousseau  speaks 
of  this  symptom  as  the  most  constant  pre- 
cursory phenomenon  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  pain  is  either  ab- 
sent altogether,  or  present  only  as  an  oc- 
casional symptom  of  very  secondarj-  im- 
portance. I  nave  myself  met  with  four 
cases  of  well-marked  locomotor  ataxy  in 
which  there  was  no  pain,  or  none  to  speak 
of.  The  pain  may  begin  in  a  way  in  which 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  and 
be  slow  in  acquiring  its  special  character, 
but  it  has,  .is  a  rule,  these  special  neural- 
gic characters  from  the  first  throughout. 

I^unibncss  in  all  theformt  of  sensibility 
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«nd  in  the  palms  of  both  bands.  In  the 
parts  also  which  are  thus  benumbed  tick- 
ling is  felt  very  obscurely,  or  not  at  all, 
and  verv  trifling  pain  or  none  at  all  is 
caused  by  pinching  or  pricking.  In  the 
legs  also  the  "muscular  sense,"  as  well 
as  the  special  seDsibilitr  of  the  joints  and 
bones,  are  considerably  impaired,  as  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  does 
not  know  where  his  feet  are  unless  he  can 
see  them.  Indeed,  the  only  form  of  sen- 
sibility which  seems  to  be  unimpaired,  is 
that  by  which  differences  of  temperature 
are  recognized.  In  other  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxy,  also,  a  similar  state  of  things 
as  to  sensation  would  seem  to  be  the 
almost  constant  rule,  the  numbness  be- 
ginning, first  in  tactility,  then  in  the  sen- 
sibility to  pain  and  tickling,  afterwards 
passing  to  the  "muscular  sense,"  and 
always,  curiously,  skipping  over,  or  leav- 
ing off  before  reaching,  the  sense  by  which 
differences  of  temperature  are  perceived. 
In  some  instances  the  sensibilltv  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  anus  andurethra 
is  greatly  deadened.  The  numbness  is 
most  marked  in  the  lower  extremities, 
especially  in  the  feet,  and  very  often  it  is 
confined  to  these  parts,  but  now  and  then 
it  may  extend  further.  I  know  of  one 
case  in  which  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the 
middle  of  the  upper  and  lower  lip  are  thus 
affected. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  for  numb- 
ness to  make  its  appearance  at  the  same 
time  as  inco-ordination  of  movement, 
and  for  the  two  symptoms  to  make  pro- 

{rress^oH  passu;  but  there  are  cases  of 
ocomotor  ataxy  in  which,  to  say  the 
least,  numbness  in  any  form  is  a  very  in- 
conspicuous phenomenon.  Moreover,  it 
is  certain  that  cases  of  well-marked  loco- 
motor ataxy  are  met  with  in  which  the 
"muscular  sense"  is  not  affected.  Out 
of  nineteen  cases,  I  have  met  with  two 
such.  I  believe,  also,  that  in  cases  of  lo- 
comotor ataxy  in  which  the  "muscular 
sense"  is  affected  considerably,  it  will  be 
often  found  that  this  form  of  numbness 
makes  its  appearance  after  the  inco-ordi- 
nation of  movement,  and  not  before  it. 
In  a  word,  I  believe  that  the  history  of 
locomotor  ataxy  furnishes  little  counte- 
nance to  a  theory  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced— that  the  mco-ordination  of  move- 
ment in  this  disorder  is  nothing  more 
than  the  consequence  of  loss  of  muscular 
sense. 

In  some  exceptional  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy  there  may  be  numbness  in  some 


Impairment  of  sight  and  hearing. — Im- 
pairment of  sightl  appears  to  be  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  locomotor  ataxy ;  im- 
pairment of  hearing  an  occasional  symp- 
tom. In  the  former  case,  Dr.  Hughliugs 
Jackson  has  shown  that  in  the  cases 
where  sight  is  impaired  or  lost  there  is  a 
gradual  whitening  of  the  optic  disk  with- 
out any  marked  cliange  in  the  size  of  the 
retinal  arteries  and  veins — a  chronic  form 
of  atrophy  which  is  more  common  in  men 
than  women,  and  which  is  not  at  all 
peculiar  to  locomotor  ataxy. 

[T.  Grainger  Stewart  reports  the  oc- 
currence o{  coUyr-blindnesa,  in  three  out  of 
twenty  cases  of  the  disease.' — H.] 

Strabismtts  and  ptosis. — Dr.  Duchenne 
and  Dr.  Trousseau  both  spesik  of  strabis- 
mus or  ptosis  as  frequently  met  with  in 
the  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy,  as 
frequently  passing  off  after  a  time,  and 
not  unfrequeutly  as  returning,  to  remain 
permanently,  at  a  later  period.  Dr.  Du- 
chenne has  also  twice  met  with  paralysis 
of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  concurrently 
with  paralysis  of  the  third.  Speaking  of 
these  symptoms.  Dr.  Trousseau  says, 
"Some  may  be  absent,  but  it  rarely  oc- 
curs that  they  are  all  absent  in  the  same 
case.  I  have  nearly  always  found  them, 
and  Dr.  Duchenne  Is  right  in  attaching 
great  importance  to  them  for  diagnosing 
the  disease  at  the  onset.  Bemember,  be- 
sides, that  they  may  have  been  transi- 
tory, and  been  forgotten  by  the  patient, 
so  that  the  physician  must  needs  make 
careful  inquiries  in  order  to  discover  their 
existence  in  the  patient's  previous  his- 
tory." Ptosis  or  strabismus  was  not 
present  in  the  case  which  I  have  given, 
and  never  had  been ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  seven  out  of  eigliteen  other 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  which  have 
come  under  my  notice.  In  the  remain- 
ing eleven  cases,  strabismus  or  ptosis, 
one  or  both,  were  either  present  at  the 
time  of  observation,  or  had  been  present 
for  a  time  at  an  earlier  period,  generally 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  I  find,  also, 
as  Dr.  Trousseau  did,  that  these  paralytic 
affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  or 
the  impairment  of  sight  or  hearing,  may 
be  present  at  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, may  disappear  for  a  -wWle,  and  then 
reappear  at  a  later  stage. 

No  ferj/  obvious  parcU>/tic  condttion  of  the 

bladder  or  lower  (xncel jucontincnce  of 

urine  at  night,  and  now  and  *'^**\  at  other 
times,  as  after  unusual  fatig**^'  ^^  *  '^°^' 
mon  and  often  a  very  otvrly  symptom  in 
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of  paraplegia,  there  is  paresis  of  the  blad- 
der and  rectum,  or  even  paralysis  of  the 
sphincters."    As  it  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween cases  of  confirmed  locomotor  ataxy 
and  common  paraplegia  in  these  respects, 
the  difference  bemg   that  in  locomotor 
ataxv  there  is  not  that  obvious  statu  of 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  sphincter  ani, 
which  is  80  generally  present  in  para- 
plegia.   Indeed,  I  have  never  met  with  a 
case  of  locomotor  ataxy  in  which  the  way 
in  which  the  bladder  could  be  emptied  in 
a  steady  stream,  did  not  prove  tliat  this 
viscus  retained  a  fair  amount  of  pow.er  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  of  this  disease, 
in  which  the  feces  have  passed  involun-  i 
tarily  at  times,  I  have  found  a  state  of  i 
things  which  enabled  me  to  account  for 
this  accident  without  assuming  the  exis- 
tence of  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani,  : 
namely,  a  want  of  sufficient  sensitiveness 
about  tne  anus.    Moreover,  1  do  not  find 
in  the  cases  which  liave  come  under  my 
notice  one  in  which  the  urine  was  re-  i 
tained,  as  it  so  often  is  in  paraplegia,  and  I 
where  the  consequences  of  such  retention  I 
— cystitis,  alkaline  urine,  and  the  rest —  i 
•were  present.    Indeed,  m  all  my  cases  I 
the  urine  has  been  acid,  and  otherwise  ; 
healthy  —  a   state   of    things   which    is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  presence  of  I 
paralysis  of  tiie  bladder.  I 

No  obvious  impairment  of  sexucd  power.  I 
— From  a  sexual  point  of  view,  it  is  c.osy  I 
to  see  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  marked  I 
diflerence  between  locomotor  ataxy  and  i 
common  paraplegia,  the  difference  "being  | 
that  in  the  former  disorder  there  is  not 
that  impairment  of  desire    and    power 
which  is  so  constantly  met  with  in  the 
latter.    Not  unfrcquehtly,  indeed,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  no  impairment  of  sexual 
power  in  ataxy  ;  and  now  and  then  there 
IS  a  curious  exaggeration  of  virility,  evi- 
denced, it  may  be,  in  the  aptitude  to  re- 
peated acts  ot  connection  within  a  short 
period.    Thus,  Dr.  Trousseau  instances 
two  cases  in  which  these  acts  could  be 
repeated  as  often  as  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
times  in  a  single  night,  and  I  have  met 
with  one  case  which  is  a  fit  fellow  to  these. 
In  all  these  cases  spermatorrhcea  was  a 


symptom.  I  also  know  of  two  cases  of 
advanced  locomotor  ataxy  in  which  fer- 
tilization has  been  successfully  effected, 
and  other  cases  of  the  kind  are  on  record. 
Ifo  i:ngling   or   kindred  phenomena. — 


2fo  t^vioug  tremtHoua,  convidsite,  or  tpat- 
tnodic  phenomena. — Dr.  Trousseau  says  : 
"At  an  advanced  period  of  locomotor 
ataxy,  spasmodic  contractions  are  fre- 
quently observed,  not  only  when  the  pa- 
tient wills  a  regular  movement,  but  even 
in  the  state  of  rest.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  consist  in  very  powerful  jerks  of  the 
limbs,  and  are  an  important  symptom  of 
this  singular  neurosis."  But  my  expe- 
rience of  the  disease  does  not  l>ear  out 
this  statement.  Moreover,  the  cases  given 
by  Dr.  Bazire,  in  the  valuable  appendix 
to  his  translation  of  Dr.  Trousseau's  lec- 
ture on  locomotor  ataxy,  is  not  confirma- 
tory of  the  passage  in  the  lecture  which  I 
have  just  quoted.  Indeed,  if  I  except 
certain  attacks  of  convulsive  agitation,  in 
which  one  or  two  patients  have  now  and 
then  awakened  out  of  sleep,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  constriction  in  the  abdomen  and 
lower  extremities,  which  is  occasionally 
met  witt>,  and  which  may  possibly  have 
some  remote  connection  with  spasm,  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  locomo- 
tor ataxy  which  requires  a  place  in  the 
category  of  tremulous,  convulsive,  or 
spasmodic  phenomena. 

JVb  marked  impairment  of  muaadar  nutri- 
tion and  irritability. — This  is  another  fea- 
ture of  locomotor  ataxy,  and,  therefore, 
another  point  of  difference  between  this 
affection  and  common  paraplegia.  The 
electro-sensibihty  is  impaired  in  the  mus- 
cles in  which  tne  "muscular  sense"  is 
impaired,  not  the  electro-contractility. 

Some  impairment  of  menial  and  morcd 
pourer. — Bad  memory,  despondency,  sui- 
cidal tendency,  are  mentioned  among  the 
symptoms  in  the  case  which  serves  as  my 
text,  but  troubles  of  this  kind  do  not 
figure  in  the  history  of  other  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxy.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  almost  constant  rule  for  the  mental 
faculties  to  be  unscathed  in  this  disease. 

Some  injection  of  conjunctivce  icitli  con- 
traction (/  pupils. — In  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, the  pupils  were  contracted  and 
comparatively  disobedient  to  light,  and 
the  whites  of  the  eyes  were  considerably 
bloodshot ;  and  this  appears  to  be  a  not 
unusual  state  of  things  in  cases  of  the 
kind.  Dr.  Trousseau  says  that  he  has 
often  noticed  in  ataxic  patients,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  paroxysms  of  pain, 
injection  of  the  conjunctivje,  sometimes  as 
marked  as  in  the  most  violent  conjunctivi- 
tis, sometimes  amounting  to  a  sort  of  che- 
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M.   Ernst,  the  prince  of  violinists,  was  . 
one.    In  these  two  cases,  wliat  I  noticed  ; 
was  this  —  tliat  the  eyes  ceased  to  lie  '■ 
bloodshot,  and  the  pupils  opened  when  I 
the  pain  reached   a   certain   degree   of 
severit}'  and  continued  for  a  certain  time,  i 
and  not  otherwise.    This  I  observed  on 
several  occasions  in  M.  Ernst  while  he 
was  staying  with  me  on  a  visit ;  and  I 
expect  that  the    discrepancy  which    at  • 
present  exists  between  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Trousseau  and  his  translator  upon 


increase  or  disappear,  iVom  time  to  time, 
as  the  painful  attacks  experience  exacer- 
bation or  remission. 

ZHnappearance  of  tendon-^rtflex. — With- 
in a  few  years  Westphal,'  Erb  and  others 
have  called  attention  to  the  significauce 
of  the  absence  or  modification  of  pheno- 
mena called  those  of  tendun-retl'ex,  in 
connection  with  spinal  diseases.  if  a 
person  in  health  sits  with  one  lug  crossed 
over  the  other,  or  upon  a  table  with  the 
legs  dangling  over  its  edge,  awl  a  smart 


this  point,  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  i  blow  is  struck  upon  the  tendon  of  the 


influence  of  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
pain  is  taken  into  account. 

[Occasional arthritic  affections. — Charcot 
has  described  what  he  designates  as  the 
arthropathy  of  ataxic  patients.'  Without 
known  external  cause,  one  of  the  limbs 
swells  considerably,  without  pain  or  febrile 
reaction.  In  a  few  days  the  tumefaction 
subsides,  except  at  a  joint ;  commonly  the 
knee,  shoulder,  or  elbow,  occasionally  the 
hip-joint.  Hydrarthnw  exists,  but  withiii 
a  week  or  two  the  fluid  disappears,  and 
crackling  sounds  on  motion  show  the  oc- 
currence of  change  in  the  articular  sur- 
faces. The  joint  is  at  the  same  time  very 
movable ;  luxations  are  not  in&equent. 


Fig.  60. 


TTppsr  extromlty  of  a  heaUh/  hamemii,  and  of  a  humema 
affected  bj  atazio  arthropathy,    (Charcot.) 


of 


quadriceps  iemoris  muscle,  at  its  junction 
with  the  patella,  the  leg  and  foot  will  be 
jerked  involuntarily  forwards. 

Experiments  upon  animals,  by  Scbulze, 
Siirbnuger,  Tschirjew,  Gowers  and  others, 
have  shown  the  physiological  relation  of 
this  movement  to  the  nervous  system. 
Section  of  the  crural  nerve  will  abolish  it. 
Gowers  found  that  the  time  between  the 
tap  upon  the  patella  and  the  muscular 
movement  was  sufficient  for  a  reflex  pro- 
cess, through  the  spinal  cord.  Burk- 
hardt's  experiments  led  him  to  question 
the  suflSciency  of  this  interval.  It  is 
shown,  however,  that,  as  there  may  be 
loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  with  persist- 
ence of  the  movement  described  (e.  g. 
under  the  influence  of  ether  spray), 
and  disappearance  of  it  when  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  is  exaggerated, 
the  phenomenon  must  be  concluded 
to  be  of  a  reflex  nature.  While  some 
have  thought  it  explicable  by  direct 
stimulation  of  the  muscles,  throuirh 
their  being  suddenly  made  ten*,  the 
generally  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
the  contraction  is  a  true  excito- 
motor  nervous  action,  the  centre 
concerned  being  low  down  in  the 
spinal  cord. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  ankle-clotrus 
of  recent  authors.  If  the  foot  is 
firmly  flexed  by  pressure  on  the  sole, 
and  then  the  tendo  Achillis  is  tapped 
briskly,  the  foot  at  once  undergoes 
flexion  and  extension,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, for  a  considerable  number 
times.      Gowers  found    the    average 


In  a  few  months  the  ends  of  the  bones 
at  the  joint  may  be  almost  entirely  de-  i  number  of  contractions  to  be  a  little  more 
stroyed.  Clmrcot  has  found  these  affec- 1  than  six  in  a  second.  Joftroy  has  re- 
tions  to  coincide  with  the  extension  of !  carded  this  as  a  cutaneous  reflex.  It  has 
sclerosis  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  I  been  shown,  however,  to  be  quite  inde 


cornua  of  the  cord  ;  a  secondary  trophic 
degeneration.  I 

Cutaneous  eruptions. — Papular  and  even 
pustular  eruptions,  as  well  as  bed-sores,  ' 
are,  according  to  Charcot  and  others,  not  | 
rarely  associated  with  the  lancinating  or  I 
"fulgurant"  pains  of  locomotor  ataxy. 
These  eruptions  often  follow,  tolerably  ' 
closely,  the  track  of  the  nei-ves  which  are  i 
the  subjective  scats  of  those  pains  ;  and 


['    Lectures  on   Diseases  of  the  Nervous        ['    Archiv  fOr  Psyohiatrie  nnd  Nenren- 
S/stem,  Lecture  HI.]  krankhciten,  Bd.  v.  1875,  p.  819.] 


pendent  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  or 
the  liability  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  to 
reflex  action  from  cutaneous  excitation. 
By  aid  of  the  myograph,  Gowers  has  as- 
certained that  the  commencement  of  the 
ankle-clonus  occurs  too  soon  after  the 
blow  upon  the  tendo  Achillis  for  the  im- 
pression to  travel  up  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  back  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  It  is 
therefore  concluded  that,  tmlike  the  knee 
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Ehenomenon,  the  foot-clonus  Is  produced 
y  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles 
both  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  leg, 
through  suddenly  increased  tension.  Tlie 
foot  phenomenon  is  less  nearly  always 
capable  of  being  brought  about  in  healthy 
persons  than  tmit  called  the  knee  tendon- 
reflex. 

Clinically,  it  has  been  established,  that 
the  tendon-reflex  of  the  knee  is  quite  con- 
stantly abolished,  early,  in  cases  of  Loco- 
motor Ataxy;  while  it  is  increased  in  cases 
of  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord 
(spasmodic  spinal  paralysis).  Ankle- 
clonus  has,  as  yet,  been  less  fully  studied 
in  Locomotor  Ataxy.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  produced  with  unusual  facility  and 
violence  in  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord. 
-H.] 

The  sex  and  age. — Locomotor  Ataxy  is, 
without  doubt,  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females.  As  regards  sex.  indeed, 
it  is  with  this  as  it  is  with  other  disorders 
of  the  spinal  cord  ;  for  out  of  177  cases  of 
all  forms  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
tabulated  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  as  Dr. 
^zire  pointed  out,  1*28  occurred  in  men, 
and  only  49  in  women.  Locomotor  ataxy 
is  also  a  disorder  of  adult  life.  In  the 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
notice  the  age  ranges  from  23  to  60,  and 
but  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
patient  was  under  20.  Indeed,  the  only 
cases  under  20  would  seem  to  be  three 
reported  by  Dr.  Friedrich  of  Heidelberg ; 
of  which  the  ages  are  respectively  18,  16, 
and  15  years. 

Tlie  probable  limitation  of  the  distinctive 
phenomenon  of  locomotor  ataxy  {the  rcant  of 
co-ordinating  motor  power)  to  the  lotcer  ex- 
tremities.— In  many  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy  the  upper  extremities  are  not  af- 
fected at  all ;  m  others,  their  sensibility  is 
blunted  in  one  form  or  other,  and  their 
movements  are  wanting  in  precision, 
especially  if  the  sight  be  defective,  or  the 
eyelids  closed.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  upper  extremities  are 
wanting  in  precision,  there  is  always,  so 
&r  as  I  know,  more  or  less  impairment  of 
sensibility,  of  the  "muscular  sense"  per- 
haps most  frequently ;  and  my  belief  is, 
that  the  want  of  precision  in  movement 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  the 


inco-ordination  are  less  likely  to  occur  in 
the  arms  than  in  the  legs.  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  irregular  movements  of  locomotor 
ataxy  would  seem  to  have  extended  from 
the  legs  to  the  arms  may  not  have  been 
true  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy.  I  remem- 
ber one  case  of  wliat  at  first  seemed  ex- 
treme locomotor  ataxy,  in  which  the  arms 
were  affected  as  much  as  the  legs,  but  the 
patient  in  this  case  was  totally  blind  and 
bedridden,  and  all  but  totally  deprived  of 
all  kinds  of  sensibility  in  the  arms,  and  of 
the  "muscular  sense"  in  the  legs;  and 
there  was  no  diflBculty  in  believing  that 
the  irregular  movements  of  the  arms  (and 
possibly  those  of  the  legs  also)  were  due, 
not  to  impairment  in  co-ordinating  power, 
but  simply  to  the  muscular  antesthesia' 
and  the  blindness ;  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  case  in  which  the  arms  were 
affected  in  which  the  patient  was  not 
more  or  less  in  the  same  plight,  as  to  mus- 
cular anaesthesia,  if  not  as  to  blindness 
also. 

Looking  back,  then,  at  the  case  which 
has  been  cited,  and  at  the  comments  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  locomotor  ataxy  is  character- 
ized by  these  symptoms : — 

A  peculiar  gait  arising  from  want  of  co- 
ordinating motor  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities— a  gait  precipitate  and  stagger- 
ing, the  legs  startmg  hither  and  thither  in 
a  very  disorderly  manner,  and  the  heels 
coming  down  with  a  stamp  at  each  step. 

No  true  paralysis  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties or  elsewhere. 

Characteristic  neuralgic  pains,  erratic, 
paroxysmal,  in  the  feet  and  legs  chiefly— 
pains  of  a  boring,  throbbing,  shooting 
character,  like  those  caused  oy  a  sharp 
electric  shock. 

More  or  less  numbness,  in  the  feet  and 
legs  chiefly,  in  all  forms  of  sensibility,  ex- 
cepting that  by  which  differences  of  tem- 
perature are  reco^ized. 

Frequent  impairment  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing, one  or  both. 

Frequent  transitory  or  permanent  stra- 
bismus or  ptosis,  one  or  both. 

No  very  obvious  paralysis  of  the  blad- 
der or  lower  bowel. 
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Absence  or  diminution  of  tendon-reflex 
movements. — H.  1 

Tlie  probable  limitation  of  the  distinc- 
tive phenomenon  of  locomotor  ataxy  (the 
want  of  co-ordinating  motor  power)  to  the 
lower  extremities. 

For  the  rest,  I  will  only  say  that  a 
chronic  disease  with  these  characteristics, 
and  without  fever  or  other  signs  of  disor- 
dered health,  may  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  locomotor  ataxy. 

Dr.  Duchenne,  whose  description  of  the 
disease  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  first, 
marks  out  three  stages  in  locomotor 
ataxv.  In  the  first  stage  the  patient  suf- 
fers from  paralysis,  often  only  temporary, 
of  one  or  other  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
eye,  from  some  degree  of  amaurosis,  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  unequal  pupils, 
an^  from  the  peculiar  neuralgic  pains. 
In  the  second  stage  the  characteristic  un- 
steadiness in  standing  and  moving  about 
begins  to  show  itself  together  with  anes- 
thesia, the  interval  between  the  first  stage 
and  the  second  varying  from  a  few  mouths 
to  several  years.  In  the  third  stage  the 
malady  becomes  more  profound  and  gen- 
eral, but  the  precise  point  at  which  the 
second  stage  ends  and  the  third  stage  be- 
gins is  not  very  clearl)'  defluod.  Dr.  Du- 
chenne does  not  regard  tlie  affection  of 
the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  genital 
apparatus  as  essential  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  any  of  these  three  stages ;  he 
regards  them  as  ipiplUnomines  only.  Dr. 
Trousseau  does  not  divide  the  disease 
into  distinct  stages,  but  he  speaks  of  a 
premonitory  stage  in  which  paroxysms  of 
pain,  spermatorrhoea  or  impotence,  pa- 
ralysis of  one  or  other  of  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  eye,  and  disorder  of  vision  are  the 
symptoms  to  be  met  with.  As  Dr.  Bozire 
says,  however,  "  it  is  liardly  possible  to 
regard  these  merely  in  the  light  of  pre- 
monitorv  symptoms,  because  they  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  fully  developed  dis- 
ease :"  and,  in  feet,  the  various  symptoms 
are  so  mixed  up  together,  and  make  their 
debut  at  such  varymg  periods,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  separate  symptoms  and  ar- 
range them  in  this  stage  or  that. 

[For  Morbid  Anatomy,  see  ante,  at  close 
of  account  of  the  case  whose  symptoms 
are  described. — H..] 

2.  Causes.— In  some  cases  sexual  ex- 
cess would  seem  to  figure  as  a  cause,  but 
not  in  others— not  perliaps  by  any  means 
in  the  majority.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  not  well  to  continue  to  use  the 
name  of  tabes  doraalis  as  the  equivalent  of 
locomotor  atax^,  for  rightly  or  wrongly  it 
has  coma  to  this,  that  the  name  tabes  (lor- 
salis  is  supposed  to  imply  past  abuse  of 
the  sexual  organs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
speak  of  syphilis,  or  rheumatism,  or  gout, 
or  struma  as  a  cause,  for  in  a  great  many 
cases,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  evi- 


I  dence  of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  con- 
,  ditions.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  refer 
'  locomotor '  ataxy  to  any  special    cause. 

What  predisposes  to  other  diseases  of  the 

nervous  system  predisposes  to  this,  family 
I  predisposition  especially,  and  this  is  aU 
I  that  can  t>e  said.  With  regard  to  family 
'  predisposition  some  curious  instances 
'  might  be  given.    I  know  of  one  case  in 

which  one  brother  is  epileptic,  another 
j  brother  hypochondriac,  and  two  sisters 
I  are  sufieriug  from  different  forms  of  paral- 
'  ysis ;  and  Dr.  Marius  CarrS  instances  a 
^  family  in  which  eighteen  members  have 
I  become  ataxic  in  turn  —  namely,  the 
I  grandmother,  the  mother,  eight  relations 
I  of  the  latter,  seven  children,  and  one 

cousin. 

3.  Pbogxosis. — The  prognosis  of  the 
disease  is  unhappily  full  of  gloom.  Usu- 
ally, without  doubt,  the  course  is  slowly 
but  steadily  in  a  downward  direction— so 
slowly,  often,  that  it  is  only  after  the 
lapse  of  many  months,  or  even  years,  that 
the  patient  distinctly  realizes  the  fact  of 
haying  become  decidedly  worse:  but  on 
the  other  hand,  several  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  the  disease  has  advanced 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  the  power  of 
standing  and  walking  in  four  or  five 
months.  Long  pauses  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease  are  not  uncommon  ;  thus,  for 
example,  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  the 
condition  has  remained  stationary  for 
fourteen  years.  Moreover,  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  find  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  have  changed  for  the  better 
considerably,  and  arc  still  changing. 
Cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  are  not  very 
common,  but  they  are  to  be  met  with.  I 
myself  can  testify  to  the  existence  of  sev- 
eral of  them. 

4.  Diagnosis. — Locomotor  ataxy,  it  is 
said,  may  be  confounded  with  several  dis- 
eases, especially  with  common  chronic 
paraplegia,  with  simple  loss  of  "  muscular 
sense,"  with  cerebellar  disease,  and  with 
chorea,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  if  only 
moderate  care  be  taken. 

In  common  chronic  paraplegia  there  is 
unequivocal  paralysis  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  the  nutrition  and  irritability 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  are,  as  a  rule, 
unmistakably  impaired.  In  these  funda- 
mental particulars,  indeed,  the  difference 
between  this  affection  ^nd  locomotor 
ataxy  is  as  complete  as  it  cnn  be.  In 
common  chronic  paraplegia  the  bladder 
and  8phinct<'r  ani  are  implicated  in  the 
paralysis  which  affects  the  legs,  and  the 
sexual  pow^er  is  almost  sure  to  l)e  greatly 
weakened  or  entirely  extinguished.  In 
common  chronic  paraplegia  the  charac- 
teristic neuralgic  pains  of  locomotor 
ataxy  are  wanting,  and  numbness  is 
nothing  like  so  prominent  a  symptom  as 
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in  the  ataxic  disorder.  In  common 
ciironic  paraplegia,  wiiere  walking  is  pos- 
sible, the  gait,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
want  of  co-ordination  which  is  met  with  in 
locomotor  ataxy,  is  liampered  and  slow, 
each  leg  being  brought  forward  with  evi- 
dent difficulty  even  with  the  help  of  an  i 
upward  hitch  of  the  body  on  the  same  \ 
side,  and  the  part  of  the  toot  first  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ground  t)eing,  as  a 
rule,  not  the  heel  as  in  ataxy,  but  the 
toes.  In  common  chronic  paraplegia  im- 
pairment of  sight  or  hearing,  strabismus 
or  ptosis,  injection  of  the  conjunctivas,  or 
contraction  of  the  pupils,  frequent,  if  not 
constant,  S3miptoms  in  ataxy,  form  no 
part  of  the  history.  In  fact,  m  these  re- 
spects, and  in  others  of  minor  importance 
which  might  be  mentioned,  the  histories 
of  common  chronic  paraplegia  and  of  loco- 
motor ataxy  are  so  different  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how,  with  only  an  ordinary 
amount  of  care,  the  two  disorders  can  hie 
confounded. 

The  ataxic  movements  which  depend 
upon  aneesthesia  muscularis  are  only  pre- 
sent when  the  patient  does  not  see  what 
he  is  doing :  the  ataxic  movements  which 
characterize  simple  locomotor  ataxy  con- 
tinue whether  the  patient  see  what  be  is 
doing  or  not.  Nor  is  this  simple  rule  in 
diagnosis  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  or  locomotor  ataxy 
the  sight  has  a  marked  influence  in  keep- 
ing the  unruly  muscles  in  check,  for  the 
cases  are  almost  exceptional  in  which  loss 
of  muscular  sense  does  not  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  disorder. 

In  some  diseases  of  the  cerebellum 
there  appears  to  be,  often  at  least,  the 
same  disorder  of  muscular  movement 
which  is  met  with  in  locomotor  ataxy,  but 
this  resemblance  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  next  bed  to  that  then  occu- 
pied by  the  patient  whose  case  has  served 
as  an  instance  of  locomotor  ataxy,  was  a 
boy,  also  under  my  care,  whose  cerebel- 
lum never  seemed  to  have  been  properly 
developed,  and  whose  gait  was  precisely 
that  which  I  have  seen  in  two  cases  of 
tumor  of  the  cerel)ellum,  and  which  seems 
to  be  associated  with  serious  cerebellar 
disease  in  all  cases.  This  boy  reeled  and 
rolled  about  in  walking,  buit  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  way  in  which  he 


lum  also,  some  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  which  will  assist  in  the  formation 
of  a  correct  diagnosis,  especially  violent 
pain,  often  augmented  by  movement,  in 
one  or  other  part  of  the  head,  and  frequent 
and  obstinate  vomiting,  and  at  the  same 
time  other  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  ab- 
sent which  are  present  in  locomotor 
ataxy ;  namely,  neuralgic  pains  and 
anaesthesia  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  else- 
where. 

In  chorea  there  Is  great  want  of  co-ordi- 
nating motor  power,  but  the  history  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  locomotor 
ataxy.  Chorea  is  an  affection  of  child- 
hood and  early  youth  ;  locomotor  ataxy  of 
adult  life.  The  choreic  muscular  disturb- 
ances affect  especially  the  head  and  arms  ; 
the  ataxic  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  legs. 
Moreover,  there  ate  not  in  locomotor 
ataxy  those  involuntary  movements  which 
in  chorea  keep  the  affected  muscles  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  unrest.  And  as 
to  the  other  symptoms,  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
question  of  differences,  not  of  resem- 
blances. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  different  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, like  all  other  diseases,  are  not  fenced 
in  by  any  boundaries  except  those  which 
have  been  fixed  almost  arbitrarily  for  the 
convenience  of  description,  and  that  cases 
of  a  mixed  character  are  continually  being 
met  with,  which  in  reality  lie  across  these 
boundaries  in  every  direction. 

6.  Treatment.— The  treatment  of 
locomotor  ataxy  is  not  a  subject  upon 
which  much  can  be  said  at  present.  No 
specific  treatment  can  be  recommended  on 
good  grounds,  not  even  that  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
of  late  in  Germany  and  France ;  and  the 
only  treatment  which  finds  favor  in  my 
eyes  is  one  of  a  general  character  in  which 
figure  some  preparation  of  phosphorus 
with  or  without  cod-liver  oil,  or  arsenic, 
or  bichloride  of  mercurj-.  [Althaus'  says 
that  he  has  "completely  cured"  two 
cases  with  drachm  doses  of  liquid  extract 
of  ergot,  three  times  a  day,  continued  for 
six  or  eight  months. — H.]  I  should 
endeavor  to  act  upon  general  principlrs. 
meeting  as  well  as  I  could  any  special 
indication,  as  syphilis,  or  gout,  or  rheu- 
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motor  power  by  which  the  two  legs  act  in 
concert  in  standing  and  movin«  about ; 
and  wliat  is  wanted  primarily  is  to  do 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  witli  tlic  neces- 
sity for  calling  into  exercise  this  power 
until  it  can  hare  had  time  to  recover  by 
rest.  This  is  an  intelligible  indication, 
and  the  use  of  irons  or  crutches  is  an 
intelligible  means  of  carrying  it  out. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  tliat 
great  good  can  be  done  in  any  yray  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease ;  but  m  early 
stages  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  disease, 
to  say  the  least,  might  be  arrested  if  the 
patient  would  consent  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  the  use  of  these  means. 
For  surely  it  must  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  treatment  if  the 
patient  is  continually  trying  to  do,  by 
walking  about  without  help,  or  with  only 
the  imperfect  support  of  a  stick,  what  the 
diseased  condition  of  his  spinal  cord  inca- 
pacitates him  from  doing.  Nor  are  these 
remarks  alone  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  locomotor  ataxy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  apply  equally  to  the  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  spinal  disease  in  which  the 
acts  of  standing  and  mo^'ing  aliout  are  at 
all  compromised. 


VI.  Spinal  Irbitattok. 

The  first  important  work  on  the  dis- 
order now  generally  known  as  spinal  irri- 
tation was  published  by  Mr.  Teale,  of 
Leeds,  more  than  forty  years  ago;'  the 
next  by  the  brothers  Dr.  and  Mr.  Griffln. 
of  Limerick,  about  fifteen  years  later.' 
To  Mr.  Teale,  indeed,  belongs  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
this  disorder,  for,  in  reality,  his  claim 
either  to  priority  or  originality  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  invalidated  by  the  short  commu- 
nications which  were  made  previously 
to  medical  periodical  literature  by  Mr. 
Player,  of  Malmsbury,'  by  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Gl.isgow,*  by  Dr.  iJarwcll,  of  Birming- 
ham,* and  still  less  so  by  anything  written 
about  the  commencement  of  the  century 
by  Franks,  Nicod,  Ludwig,  and  others. 
It  would  also  seem  to  be  difficult  to  find 

'  A  Treatise  on  Neuralgic  Diseases  depend- 
ent upon  Irritation  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  and 
Ganglia  of  the  Symiwithetio  Nerve.  By  T.  P. 
Teale,  8to.  London :  Uighley,  1829. 

*  Observations  on  the  Functional  Affections 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Qanglionic  System  of 
Nerves,  in  which  their  Identity  with  sympa- 
thetic, nervons,  and  irritative  Diseases  is  il- 
lustrated. By  William  Griffin,  M.D.,  and 
David  Griffin.  8vo.  Loudon :  iiurgcss  and 
Hill.     1844. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  January, 
1822. 

*  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  May,  1828. 

*  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
May,  1829. 


any  work  of  more  recent  date  which  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  at  all  equal  in 
merit  and  importance  to  tliat  of  the 
brothers  Griffin.  The  name  "  spinal  irri- 
tation" was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Glasgow. 

1.  Symptoms.  —The  symptoms  of  spinal 
irritation  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  as 
vague  and  various  as  those  of  hysteria. 
They  are  in  reality  so  far  hysterical  as  to 
be  not  readily  distinguishable.  When 
further  examined,  however,  one  symptom 
stands  out  prominently,  with  which  the 
others  are  obviously  connected  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  namely,  spinal  tenderness ; 
and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  that  spinal  irritation  is  a 
definite  malady  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  hysteria  or  with  any  other 
disorder.    For  example : — 

Caae. — In  the  early  part  of  1863,  an 
unmarried  lady,  aged  twenty-three,  con- 
sulted me  for  pains  in  the  head  and  face, 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  flatulence,  palpi- 
tation, brcathlessness,  "  sinking  feelings, " 
weakness,  and  low  spirits.  The  pain, 
wliich  was  the  chief  suffering  complained 
of,  was  sharp  and  neuralgic  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  varying  in  its  scat,  being  some- 
times in  one  jwirt  of  the  head  or  face, 
sometimes  in  another,  and  generally  on 
the  left  side  only.  In  the  liead  it  was 
often  limited  to  a  spot  which  might  be 
covered  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  as  in 
true  clavus  hystericus.  Ileadacne  in  one 
form  or  another  was  brought  on  or  exag- 
gerated bj'  any  effort,  physical  or  mental : 
it  was  usually  relieved  by  lying  down  and 
keeping  perfectly  still ;  it  was  scarcely 
ever  absent  except  when  face-ache  had  its 
turn ;  and  sometimes  it  was  so  continuous 
and  oppressive  as  to  necessitate  remain- 
ing in  bed  for  days  together.  Nausea 
and  sickness  were  its  frequent  accompani- 
ment, and  vomiting  and  great  prostration 
were  its  common  termination.  In  the 
cervical  region  of  the  spine  there  were 
considerable  tenderness  and  a  disagree- 
able feeling  of  weight,  and  pressure  there 
brought  on  or  increased  the  headache — 
the  pain  shooting  from  the  occiput  for- 
wards—  and  caused  a  feeling  of  great 
nausea  and  oppression  at  the  prsecordia. 
The  feet  were  always  cold ;  "  chills  and 
flushes"  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
so  were  yawning,  sighing,  and  stretching 
of  the  arms.  Sleep  was  often  made 
hideous  by  nightmare  ;  fits  of  lowness  of 
spirits  and  cn'ing,  attended  by  a  sense  of 
choking,  as  from  a  ball  or  knot  in  the 
throat,  and  followed  by  plentiful  gushes 
of  pale,  limpid  urine,  were  brought  on  by 
the  most  trival  causes ;  and  the  manner 
and  appearance  were  altogether  those  of 
an  eminently  nervous  or  hysterical  per- 
son. Menstruation  was  regular,  neither 
excessive  nor  deficient,  and  it  could  not 
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be  said  that  the  BulTerings  were  either 
more  or  less  at  this  time.  The  lK>wel8 
also  acted  properly,  and  (but  for  the  dis- 
position to  pass  large  quantities  of  pale 
urine,  which  has  been  already  mentioned) 
so  did  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

These  symptoms,  it  appears,  had  their 
starting-point  about  twelve  years  ago  in 
the  shock  and  grief  caused  by  witnessing 
the  death  of  a  brother,  her  last  remain- 
ing near  relative,  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and 
ever  since  this  time  they  liave  continued 
very  much  as  they  now  are,  with  but  lit- 
tle intermission.  Before  this  time  the 
personal  history  of  the  patient  was  toler- 
ably good,  but  not  so  her  family  history  ; 
for,  m  addition  to  the  brother  whose 
death  in  epilepsy  has  iust  been  men- 
tioned, it  appears  that  her  father  died 
years  before  of  phthisis,  and  that  her 
mother  is  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Under  the  use  of  a  more  liberal  diet, 
with  ammonia  and  calumba,  and  with 
occasional  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
health  was  re-established  in  little  more 
than  a  month,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  several  days  at  the  commencement 
were  wasted  in  overcoming  a  dislike  to 
take  the  wine  and  medicine  necessary — 
in  converting,  in  fact,  the  patient  from  a 
firm  belief  in  teetotalism  and  homceopa- 
thy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
1803,  this  young  lady  again  returned  to 
me,  looking  very  worn  and  thin,  with  all 
her  old  symptoms  in  force,  and  with  cough 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  in  addition. 
The  coun;h  was  very  violent,  barking,  un- 
attendca  with  expectoration,  and  often 
carried  on  until  it  ended  in  retching  and 
vomiting.  The  difficulty  of  breathing 
was  chiefly  at  night :  usually  it  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  what  might  be  met 
by  a  voluntary  effort  at  inspiration ;  now 
and  then  it  seemed  to  deserve  the  name 
of  asthma ;  almost  invariably  it  was  ac- 
companied, not  by  a  feeling  of  a  ball  or 
knot  in  the  throat,  but  by  a  sharp  pain  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  or  else  by  severe 
aching  in  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the 
left  arm.  Percussion  and  auscultation 
failed  to  bring  to  light  any  signs  of  disease 
in  the  heart  or  lungs,  but  pressure  along 
the  spine  revealed  tenderness  in  the  cer- 
vical and  upper  dorsal  regions,  in  the  lat- 
ter especially,  and   at    the   same    time 
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tightly  against  her  abdomen,  and  with 
her  heels  l)uried  in  her  nates.  This  con- 
traction was  unremitting  during  the  wak- 
ing state,  and  only  partially  remitting 
during  sleep:  it  was  unattended  by  pain  ; 
and  it  could  be  partially  overcome,  for  a 
time,  without  causing  much  pain  in  the 
contracted  muscles,  by  slow  and  steady 
extension.  The  headache  and  iace-ache 
had  gone  months  before,  and  so  had  the 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  in  the  left 
shoulder  iind  arm ;  the  cough  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  palpitation  were  of 
very  unfrequent  occurrence ;  the  appetite 
and  digestion  and  the  action  of  the  bowels 
were  tolerably  natural;  and  what  was 
complained  oi  now  were  colicky  pains  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  pains 
often  very  severe  and  sickening  about  the 
loins  and  hips,  and  in  the  resion  of  the 
left  ovary,  with  constant  calls  to  pass 
water,  and  much  pain  in  the  urethra  in 
attending  to  these  calls.  The  spine  was 
now  tender,  not  as  before  in  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  region  but  low  down  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  pressure  on  the  ten- 
der part  brought  on  colicky  pains  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  cutting 
pain  in  the  urethra,  with  an  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  pass  water  then  and 
there.  Pressure  in  the  cervical  and  dor- 
sal regions  of  the  spine  gave  rise,  not  to 
the  marked  symptoms  produced  in  this 
way  in  the  two  previous  illnesses,  but 
simply  to  a  disagreeable  thrill  all  over  the 
body.  There  was  no  numbness  or  ting- 
ling in  the  legs  or  elsewhere,  and  no  hy- 
persesthesia,  except  perhaps  to  a  very 
trifling  degree  over  the  left  ovary.  Tick- 
ling the  soles  of  the  feet  gave  rise  to  pain- 
ful spasmodic  shocks  in  the  legs,  to  a  dis- 
agreeable thrill  passing  up  the  body  as 
high  as  the  throat,  and  to  the  involuntary 
escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine.  The 
condition  as  to  general  health  was  tolera- 
bly good— much  better  than  during  the 
two  previous  illnesses :  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  sign  of  disorder,  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  indicated  (and  this  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  as  such),  was  the 
absence  of  menstruation  since  the  birth  of 
a  child  about  three  months  ago. 

Somewhat  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  after  having  been  quite  well  for  the 
year  previously,  this  patient  married  and 
became  pregnant.     In  the  early  months 
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incessantly  moving  about  until  her  legs, 
one  leg  especially,  failed  altogether,  and 
obliged  her  to  take  to  her  bed.  The  very 
next  morning  her  legs  had  become  con- 
tracted, and  she  herself  is  convinced  that 
this  change  for  the  vrorse,  as  she  regards 
it,  was  brought  about  by  the  pain  and 
loss  of  blood  produced  by  introducing  a 
large  speculum  and  by  applying  leeches 
to  the  08  uteri  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  treatment  on  this  occasion  consisted 
chiefly  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  food  and 
wine,  in  repeated  blisterings  to  the  lum- 
bar region  of  the  spine,  and  in  the  admin- 
istrntion  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  am- 
monia; the  result  was  the  cessation  of 
the  contractions  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
health  in  about  two  months  and  a  half. 

In  commenting  upon  this  case  with  the 
view  of  separating  the  general  phenomena 
of  spinal  irritation  from  the  particular,  I 
take  the  following  as  the  points  which 
most  deserve  to  be  attended  to,  namely, 
these :  Spinal  tenderness,  neuralgia,  epas- 
modic  cough  and  difBculty  of  brcatlung, 
palpitation  and  vascular  throbbin^s,  nau- 
sea, vomiting  and  eructations,  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  bladder,  all  in  connection 
with  spinal  tenderness ;  the  connection  of 
particular  symptoms  or  groups  of  symp- 
toms with  tenderness  in  particular  parts 
of  the  spine ;  prolonged  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;  no  paralysis  of  the  limbs ;  no  pa- 
ralysis of  the  bladder  or  rectum;  no  numb- 
ness ;  variability  and  inconstancy  of  the 
symptoms ;  a  nervous  constitution. 

Spinal  iendemesa. — In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  this  symjptom  woum  seem  to  be 
present  in  spinal  irritation  and  absent  in 
spinal  meningitis,  myelitis,  or  spinal  con- 
gestion, acute  or  chronic.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  pa- 
thognomonic symptom  of  spinal  irritation; 
for  m  the  few  cases  of  spinal  meningitis, 
myelitis,  or  spinal  congestion  in  which  it 
is  met  with,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  its  presence  may  be  accounted  for  bv 
the  association  of  the  phenomena  of  im- 
tation  with  those  of  innammation  or  con- 
gestion. At  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  the 
rale  that  spinal  irritation  without  spinal 
inflammation  or  congestion  is  accompa- 
nied by  spinal  tenderness,  and  that  spinal 
inflammation  and  congestion  without  spi- 
nal irritation  is  not  accompanied  by  spinal 
tenderness.  Spinal  tenderness,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  a  prominent 
symptom  in  spinal  irritation.  It  is  often 
not  complained  of  until  it  is  specially  in- 
quired after ;  and  now  and  then  its  exist- 
ence is  not  even  suspected  by  the  patient 
until  he  or  she  is  made  to  wince  under 
pressure  applied  to  the  spine.  In  a  few 
cases  which  from  their  symptoms  would 
seem  to  come  under  no  other  head  than 
that  of  spinal  irritation,  there  is  no  spinal 
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tenderness — only  five  such  cases  are  met 
with  among  the  148  cases  brought  together 
by  the  brothers  Griffin,  and  these  may 
without  difflculty  be  in  great  measure  ex- 
plained away;  but  such  cases  are  much 
too  exceptional  and  doubtful  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  rule  in  question,  that 
spinal  irritation  and  spinal  tenderness'  go 
together.  Spinal  tenderness,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  equally  marked  in 
all  forms  of  spinal  irritation.  It  appears 
to  be  much  less  marked  where  the  irrita- 
tion shows  itself  in  spasm  and  prolonged 
muscular  contraction  tlian  in  the  cases 
where  it  shows  itself  in  pain ;  and  it  is 
certainly  absent  in  tetanus,  which  in  one 
sense  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  spinal  irritation  in  its  most  ag- 
graA'ated  form. 

Ifcrroua  pains,  often  in  connection  with 
tenderness  in  a  pariicular  part  of  the  spine. 
— ^Nervous  pains,  neuralgias,  in  one  place 
or  another,  often  intermittent  and  more 
or  less  regularly  periodical,  and  often 
shifting  suddenly  ftom  one  place  to  an- 
other, are  a  very  common,  perhaps  the 
most  common,  symptom  in  spinal  irrita- 
tion. They  are  often  brought  on  or  exag- 
gerated by  lifting  any  weight,  by  twbting 
or  straining  the  back  in  any  way,  or  by 
any  effort,  mental  or  physical:  and  as 
often  they  are  relieved,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  by  lying  down.  Very  often,  also, 
there  is  tenderness  in  the  portion  of  the 
spine  corresponding  to  tho  insertion  of  the 
affcfcted  nerves  —  in  the  upper  cervical 
region,  where  the  pains  are  in  the  scalp 
(clavus  hystericus,  megrim,  and  others), 
Mice,  or  neck ;  in  the  lower  cervical  region, 
where  they  are  in  the  upper  extremities, 
shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax  ; 
in  tlie  dorsal  region,  where  they  are  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  and  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  (pleurodynia,  gastro- 
dynia,  infra-mammaiy  stitch,  and  others) ; 
in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  regions,  where 
they  are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, hips,  loins,  and  lower  extremities. 
In  the  ma.tority  of  cases  the  pain  would 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  spine 
which  is  tender,  or  in  any  other  part.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  aching  in  some 
part  of  the  spine,  or  else  a  sense  of  weight 
and  heat ;  but  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  these  last  mentioned  symp- 
toms, and  "back-ache"  generally,  have 
often  to  be  referred  to  spinal  congestion 
rather  than  to  spinal  irritation  in  its  un- 
complicated form.  "When  the  spina'  ten- 
derness is  very  great,  slight  pressure  will 
often  cause  pain  to  strike  from  the  tender 
spot  of  the  spine  to  the  distant  seat  of 
pain,  or  will  bring  about  or  exaggerate 
this  pain.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the 
ease  I  have  given,  and  better  still  in  some 
of  the  cases  related  by  the  Griffln  brothers. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  for  example,  where 
the  whole  spinal  column  was  found  to  be 
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acatelr  tender,  "pressure  of  the  first  or 
second  vertebra  occasioned  pain,  which 
shot  for\vard8  from  tlie  occiput  to  the 
brow  ;  a  little  lower,  pain  was  excited  at 
the  larynx ;  on  pressing  one  of  the  lower 
cervical,  It  occurred  at  the  point  where  it 
dips  behind  the  sternum  ;  on  pressing  the 
upper  dorsal,  at  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
num ;  from  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal  to 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  it  was  excited  at  the 
ensiform  cartilage ;  yet  lower,  at  the 
sides ;  and  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  pain 
was  excited  in  the  iliac  and  pubic  regions" 
(p.  10).  And  in  another  case,  where 
there  was  some  tenderness  of  the  middle 
cervical  vertcbne,  and  acute  tenderness 
from  the  fourth  dorsal  to  the  eighth  or 
ninthj  "pressure  on  any  of  those  last, 
especially  the  seventh  or  eighth,  brought 
on  violent  pain,  which  darted  forwards  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  When  the  last- 
mentioned  vertebra  was  pressed  upon,  the 
patient  said  that  she  thought  her  '  heart 
would  break' "  (p.  119).  The  pain  is 
often  curiously  localized :  sometimes  it 
gives  the  idea  of  a  nail  being  driven  into 
the  part,  as  in  clavus  hystericus;  some- 
times the  feeling  produced  by  it  is  as  if 
a  walnut  or  other  hard  substance  were 
pressed  under  a  tight  belt ;  sometimes  it 
18  very  severe,  and  neuralgic  in  its  cha- 
racter rather  than  rheumatic :  and  not 
unfrequently,  when  it  has  existed  some 
time,  the  painful  part  becomes  tender  on 
pressure.  Most  generally  this  morbid 
sensation  is  in  the  form  of  pain,  but  now 
and  then  it  may  take  that  of  cold,  ting- 
ling, itching,  or  some  other  feeling  which 
is  disagreeable  rather  than  painful.  The 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  at- 
tending the  pain  varies  very  much,  but  it 
is  usually  comparatively  trifling,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  suffering. 

Ifattsca,  retching,  vomiUng,  eructatton,  &c. 
often  in  connection  with  tenderness  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  spine. — These  are  com- 
mon symptoms  in  spinal  irritation :  next 
to  pain,  indeed,  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
common.  They  are  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  certain  forms  of  pain,  espe- 
cially cephalalgia  and  gastrodynia,  some- 
times preceding,  sometimes  accompany- 
ing, but  more  generally  following,  the 
pain.    As  regards  the  particular  part  of 


cases  is  generally  accompanied  with  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  not  merely  in  the 
spine  but  also  in  the  epigastrium  and  in 
the  left  hypochondrium— with  those  three 
patches  of^  tenderness  which  M.  Briquet 
speaks  of  as  the  "tr^pied  hystfirique"— 
as  the  tripod  upon  which  the' diagnosis  of 
hysteria  rests. 

Spasmodic  cough,  difficulty  of  breaViing, 
&c.,  often  in  connection  with  tenderness  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  spine. — These  again 
arc  symptoms  which  arc  common  enough 
in  spinal  irritation,  and  mostly  so,  as  it 
would  seem,  when  the  tenderness  in  the 
spine  is  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
rerfon. 

Falpitation,  <fcc.,  often  in  connexion  vcith 
tenderness  in  a  particular  part  of  the  spine. 
— Falpitation  is  another  symptom  of 
spinal  irritation  which  seems  to  be  oftcn- 
est  met  with  when  there  is  tenderness  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  spine.  It  seems  to 
be  not  unfrequently  associated  with  a 
feeling  of  episistric  pulsation,  and  with 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  signs  of  gas- 
tric disorder.  Vascular  throbbings  in 
other  pbices,  as  in  the  temples,  and 
"chills  and  flushes,"  and  a  disposition  to 
syncope,  and  other  signs  of  disturbed  bal- 
ance m  the  circulation,  may,  and  often 
do,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  palpita- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  to  do  with  the 
same  condition  of  the  spine. 

Irritability  of  tlie  bladder,  often  in  connec- 
tion «7tt/t  tenderness  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  spine. — ^This  was  a  marked  symptom  in 
the  case  which  I  have  related  when  the  scat 
of  spinal  tenderness  shifted  to  the  lumbar 
region,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  common, 
if  not  a  constant  symptom,  in  cases  in 
which  the  tenderness  is  in  this  region. 

The  connection  of  particular  symptoms  or 
groups  of  symptoms  voiA  tenderness  in  par- 
ticular regions  of  tlie  spine-. — The  data  Dcst 
calculated  to  illustrate  this  connection  are 
those  supplied  by  the  brothers  GrifiSn. 
These  consist  of  no  less  than  148  cases,  of 
which  26  are  in  males,  49 '  in  married 
women,  and  73  in  girls.  In  these  148 
cases,  the  spinal  tenderness  was  in  the 
cervical  region  in  28,  in  the  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  region  in  46,  in  the  dorsal 
region  in  23,  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
region  in  15,  in  the  lumbar  region  in  13, 
and  in  the  spine  generally  in  23.    In  the 
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Segion  of  Spinal  Tenderness. 

A.  Cervical  region. 
Cases  28  in  number. 


B.  Cervical  and  Dorsal  region. 
Cases  46  in  number. 


C.  Dorsal  region. 
Cases  23  in  number. 


D.  Dorsal  and  LurrAar  region. 
Cases  15  in  number. 


E.  Dwrnbar  region. 
Cases  13  in  number. 


F.  All  regions  together. 
Cases  23  in  number. 


Prominent  Symptoms. 

Headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  &ce<iche,  fits  of  in- 
sensibility, cough,  piins  in  the  upper  extremities, 
&c. 

%*  Kausea  and  vomiting  in  6  cases,  pains  of  stom- 
ach in  2  only. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  in  group  A,  pain  of 
stomach  and  sides,  pyrosis,  palpitation,  oppression, 

\*  Pain  of  stomach  in  34  cases,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing in  10. 

Fain  in  the  stomach  and  sides,  cough,  oppression, 
fits  of  syncope,  hiccup,  eructations. 

\*  Fain  in  the  stomach  in  almost  all  these  cases, 
nausea  or  vomiting  in  only  one. 

In  addition  to  the  s^-mptoms  in  group  C,  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  loins,  hips,  lower  extremities,  dysury, 
and  ischury. 

%*  Xausea  in  only  one  case. 

Fains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  testes,  or 
lower  extremities,  dysury,  ischury,  disposition  to 
parahrsis  in  lower  extremities. 

%*  Betching  and  spasm  of  t 
only. 


r  the  stomach  in  one  case 


A  combination  of  the  foregoing  groups  of  symp- 
toms, one  group  changing  into  another  as  the  spinal 
tenderness  liecomes  more  marked  in  one  region  ttian 
in  another. 


Prolonged  ntuscular  contraction.— Thia 
is  a  very  conspicuous  symptom  in  the 
case  which  serves  as  my  text,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  symptom  in  other  cases  of 
spinal  irritation.  The  lower  extremities 
appear  to  be  the  parts  most  commonly 
affected,  one  or  both  of  them ;  but  the  up- 
per extremities  can  claim  no  exception, 
nor  even  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  neck, 
trismus  or  torticollis  being  among  the  re- 
sults in  this  latter  case.  "  Occasionally, " 
says  Mr.  Teale,  "  there  is  an  inability  to 
perform  complete  extension  of  the  elbow, 
the  arm  appearing  restrained  by  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  pain  and  tightness  be- 
ing produced  in  this  part  when  extension 
is  attempted  beyond  a  certain  point;" 
and  to  this  fact  I  can  testify.  Moreover, 
I  can  testifV  as  to  the  not  unfirequent  oc- 
currence or  long-continued  closing  of  the 
fingers  and  thumb  upon  the  palm.  The 
rule  appears  to  be,  for  the  extremities  to 
be  affected  before  the  trunk  or  head. 
This  contraction,  which  is  generally  pain- 
less, may  bo  prolonged  for  weeks  or  even 
months  continuously,  even  during  sleep, 
or  with  occasional  intermissions  of  uncer- 
tain duration  ;  and  the  attacks,  primary 
or  secondary,  are  usually  found  to  bepin 
and  end  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  The 
relations  between  this  form  of  contraction 
and  that  which  occurs  in  other  cases, 
especially  in  tetanus  and  in  that  some- 
what vague  disorder  to  which  Dr.  Trous- 


seau has  given  the  name  of  tetany  (teta- 
nic), are  not  very  easily  determined.  In 
tetanus,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the 
contraction  is  painful,  especially  in  the 
paroxysmal  bouts,  and  the  order  in  which 
it  attacks  the  body  is  different — first,  the 
jaws ;  then  the  trunk ;  and  the  extremi- 
ties only  at  a  late  period,  if  at  all.  In 
tetany,  as  in  tetanus,  the  contraction  is 
painful,  but  the  order  in  which  the  bod^ 
is  attacked  is  different  to  that  which  is 
observed  in  tetanus,  centripetal  not  cen- 
trifugal,— first  the  extremities,  then  the 
trunk  or  head ;  the  contraction,  in  fact, 
being  confined  to  the  extremities,  except 
in  cases  of  unusual  severity.  In  the  way 
in  which  it  affects  the  extremities  first, 
and  often  exclusively,  the  contraction  of 
tetany  agrees  with  the  contraction  under 
consideration,  but  in  other  respects  it  dif- 
fers. It  differs,  especially,  in  oeing  ush- 
ered in  and  accompanied  by  symptoms 
which  do  not  seem  to  form  part  and  par- 
cel of  simple  spinal  irritation ;  namely, 
tingling  and  some  de^ee  of  aneesthesia, 
and  also  (so  it  is  said)  in  the  form  of  the 
contracted  hand  being  peculiar — like  that 
which  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  takes 
in  order  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina 
— and  in  the  possibility  of  bringing  on  the 
contraction  by  firm  pressure  upon  the 
principal  nerves  or  arteries  of  the  affected 
muscles.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  there  are  absolutely  fixed  lines  of 
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division  between  these  different  forms  of 
prolonged  contraction,  and  whetliur  the 
difference  whicli  exists  may  not  be  ac- 
counted for  OS  the  result  oi  different  de- 
grees of  irritation,  affecting,  it  may  be, 
different  parts  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  It  may 
be  questioned,  also,  whether  a  sufficient 
case  is  made  out  for  describing  tetany  as 
a  definite  disorder,  and  wliether  it  is  not 
rather  a  form  of  spinal  irritation  compli- 
cated with  some  graver  spinal  disease — 
spinal  meningitis,  myelitis,  spinal  conges- 
tion— in  varymg  proportions.  Tlie  asso- 
ciation of  tingling  and  numbness  with  the 
prolonged  contraction  is,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  reason  for  an  afflrmative  conclusion. 
At  any  rate,  prolonged  muscular  contrac- 
tion, be  its  significancy  in  tetanus  or  teta- 
ny what  it  may,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  not  unfrequent  symptom  in  single  spinal 
.irritation — as  a  symptom,  too,  which  is 
usually  of  no  very  grave  import.  Of  this 
there  need  be  no  doubt. 

No  paralysis  of  tJie  limbs. — In  the  case 
I  have  given  in  illustration  there  was 
great  weakness  of  the  legs,  and  one  leg 
seemed  to  "drag"  immediately  before 
the  contractions  came  on.  There  was  a 
disposition  to  paralysis  in  the  legs,  but 
not  more  than  this ;  nor  do  I  find  paralj-- 
sis  of  the  limbs  among  the  symptoms  of 
spinal  irritation  strictty  so  called.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  connection  between  pa- 
ralysis and  spinal  irritation  which  cannot 
be  overlooked ;  and  under  that  form  of 
paralysis  which  is  known  as  "  hysterical 
paralysis,"  and  about  which  more  will 
have  to  be  said  in  due  time,  and  under 
spinal  irritation,  there  is  a  common  basis. 
As  it  seems  to  me,  however,  it  is  patho- 
logically as  well  as  physiologically  incor- 
rect to  speak  of  hysterical  paralysis  as  a 
symptom  of  spinal  irritation.  Also,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  right  place  of  this  pa- 
ralysis is  after  spinal  irritation,  not  along 
with  it,  when  the  capability  of  morbid 
action  which  Is  implied  in  the  term  irri- 
tation is  worn  out ;  and  so  in  the  other 
exceptional  cases  in  which  paralysis  is 
connected  with  spinal  irritation,  it  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  on  careful  examina- 
tion that  the  paralysis  is  not  a  ^mptom 
of  actual  spinal  irritation,  but  or  a  state 
of  vascular  change  into  which  this  irrita- 
tion may  issue  and  has  issued — spinal 
congestion,  it  may  be,  or  even  myelitis. 

Ko  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  botixL — 
The  remarks  which  have  just  been  made 
apply  equally  to  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
or  sphincter  ani.  Paralysis  in  either  of 
these  parts,  or  even  a  disposition  to  it,  is 
rarely  met  with  in  any  case  which  can  be 
strictly  brought  under  the  head  of  spinal 
irritation ;  and  in  the  few  exceptional  in- 
stances which  do  occurj  it  is  plain  enough, 
when  the  matter  is  fairly  inquired  into, 
that  the  boundary  lias  been  passed  which 
separates  the  state  of  irritation  from  the 


state  of  exhaustion,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
case  is  no  longer  one  of  simple  spinal  irri- 
tation. 

2fo  numbness.— Numbness,  again,  is  a 
symptom  which  is  scarcely  ever  met  with 
in  cases  to  which  the  name  of  spinal  irri- 
tation is  strictly  applicable,  and,  when  it 
is  met  with,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  In 
short,  the  relationship  of  numbness  and 
paralysis  to  spinal  irritation  appears  lobe 
one  and  the  samCj  the  numbness  and  tlie 
paralysis  being  alike  connected,  not  with 
the  state  of  morbid  action  called  irrita- 
tion, but  with  the  after-state  of  morbid 
inaction  for  which  exhaustion  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  appropriate  names. 

Variability  and  inconstancy  of  symptoms. 
— One  most  characteristic  feature  of 
spinal  irritation  is  the  way  in  whidi  one 
symptom  or  group  of  symptoms  may 
change,  and  uiange  suddenly,  into  an- 
other symptom  or  group  of  symptoms.  It 
is  now  this  disease  which  is  simulated, 
now  that,  there  being  scarcely  any  dis- 
ease which  ma}'  not  oe  copied :  at  one 
time  the  head  is  affected,  at  another  the 
chest,  at  another  the  abdomen  or  the  ex- 
tremities :  and  the  only  thing  constant 
among  these  ever-shifting  phenomena  ap- 
pears to  be  this — that  the  spinal  tender- 
ness changes  from  one  part  to  another  in 
a  manner  which  is  intelligible  enough 
when  the  connection  of  the  spinal  nerves 
with  the  affected  part  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

A  nervous  constitutvm. — The  subjects  of 
spinal  irritation,  with  few  if  any  excep- 
tions, may  be  spoken  of  as  hysterioil, 
hypochondriacal,  or  nervous.  They  have, 
in  fact,  that  nervous  constitution  which 
AVhytt.  following  in  the  steps  of  Syden- 
ham, snowed  to  oe  the  common  basis  of 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis.  First  in 
order  among  the  signs  of  this  constitution 
comes  that  sign  which  Sydenham  regarded 
as  pathognomonic  of  hysteria  and  hypo- 
chondriasis— namely,  a  proneness  to  pass, 
under  or  after  strong  emotion  or  excite- 
ment, large  quantities  of  pale  limpid 
urine.  Then  come  other  signs  scarcely 
less  characteristic :  proneness  to  tender- 
ness, not  only  in  some  part  of  the  spinal 
column,  but  also  in  the  epigastrium  and 
left  hypochondrium — le  trepied  hystkiqut 
of  Dr.  Briquet  already  referred  to ;  prone- 
ness to  sudden  and  disti-essing  flatulent 
distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  loud  rumbling  and  explosions,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  a  ball  rolling  about,  first 
in  the  left  flank,  and  then  mounting,  or 
tending  to  mount,  into  the  throat,  where 
it  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  choking  and  to 
repeated  acts  of  swallowing  ;  proneness 
to  bursts  of  cr}'ing  and  sobbing  or  of 
laughing  ;  proneness  to  sighing,  j-awning, 
and  stretching  tho  arms  ;  ana  proneness 
to  fits  of  convulsive  agitation  and  strag- 
gling.   Then  comes  a  promiscuous  series 
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of  signs :  proneness  to  erratic  pains  of  a 
neuralgic  cliaracter,  breathlessnessj  nerv- 
ous cougli,  palpitation,  throbbing  in  the 
temples,  epigastrium,  and  elsewhere ; 
"flushes  and  chills,"  syncope,  hiccup, 
nausea,  vomiting,  aversion  to  food  or  un- 
natural craving  for  it,  heartburn,  oppres- 
sion at  the  prsecordia,  languor,  debility, 
fidgetiness,  trcmulousness,  vertigo  (espe- 
cially on  rising  hastily),  ringing  in  the 
ears,  fickleness,  fancifulness  and  inability 
to  discriminate  betvreen  fact  and  fiction, 
undue  lowness  of  spirits  or  the  contrary, 
and  other  s^rmptoms  whose  name  is  legion. 
Not  only,  indeed,  is  the  name  of  these 
different  symptoms  legion,  but  there  is 
ever  going  on  a  process  of  mutual  meta- 
morphosis in  the  symptoms  themselves ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  it  is  this  very  h3rsteri- 
cal  or  hypochondriacal  variability  and 
mutability  of  the  symptoms  which  muse 
be  looked  upon  as  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  nervous  constitution. 

2.  Post-mohtemAppeaeances. — The 
morbid  structural  changes  strictly  be- 
longing to  spinal  irritation  are  nil.  The 
disease  is  nervous  or  functional  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  on  this  account  it  leaves  no 
obvious  traces  after  death.  Still,  as  Dr. 
Copland  wisely  savs,  "  an  affection  which 
may  with  justice  be  viewed  as  functional 
to-aay — as  spinal  irritation  merely — may 
be  inflammation  on  the  morrow,  and  rap- 
idly followed  by  the  consequences  of 
infiamniation. "  Such  a  termination,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  exceptional ;  and  when 
it  does  occur,  the  history  during  life  will 
show  very  clearly  that  any  traces  of  in- 
flammation ■which  are  met  with  after 
death  arc  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  irritation, 
but  to  inflammation.  How  far  irritation, 
which  involves  in  its  very  essence,  as  I 
believe,  capillary  contraction  and  blood- 
lessness,  not  capillary  paralysis  and  con- 
gestion, may  involve  changes  which  are 
opposed  to  inflammation — deficiency  of 
blood  and  organic  changes  brought  on  by 
the  part  being  starved  for  want  of  blood 
— remains  to  be  seen.  I  take  it  that  such 
changes  would  have  been  found  if  they 
had  been  looked  for  with  the  same  amount 
of  care  which  has  been  expended  in  the 
search  for  inflammatory  changes;  but  the 
investi^tions  have  yet  to  be  made  which 
will  verify  or  disprove  this  conjecture. 

3.  Causes.  —  Neglect  of  gymnastic 
training,  insufficiency  of  wine  or  other 
alcoholic  drinks,  over-indulMnce  in  sex- 
ual matters,  onanism,  would  seem  to  de- 
serve a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
causes  of  spinal  irritation.  It  is  idle, 
however,  to  weigh  the  importance  of  par- 
ticular causes,  or  even  to  attempt  to  in- 
dividualize them,  and  it  is  enough  to  be 
content  with"  the  broad  fact  tliat  every- 
thing which  tends  to  induce  a  nervous 


habit — that  is,  everythina:  which  exhausts 
vital  power — must  be  reckoned  as  a  cause. 
I  believe  that  the  starting-point  of  the 
disorder  will  very  often  be  found  in  some 
strain  or  blow  to  the  back,  and  I  also  be- 
lieve tliat  a  congenital  predisposition  may 
also  be  detected  in  very  many  cases. 

4.  Diagnosis. — The  fundamental  ques- 
tion for  consideration  in  this  place  is  how 
to  distin^ish  between  functional  and  or- 
ganic afiections  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
this  question  fortunately  is  one  which  is 
less  difficult  to  answer  than  it  might  seem 
to  be  at  first  sight.  In  fact,  the  charac- 
teristics of  spinal  irritation,  indicated  by 
the  Griffin  brothers  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  supply  the  answer  to  any  one 
who  has  tolerably  clear  ideas  respecting 
the  principal  diseases  with  which  spinsQ 
irritation  may  be  confounded.  These 
characteristics  are : — "  1st.  The  pain  or 
disorder  of  any  particular  organ  being 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  2d.  The  complaints, 
whatever  they  may  be,  being  usually  re- 
lieved by  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
always  increased  by  lifting  weights,  bend- 
ing, stooping,  or  twisting  the  spine.  3d. 
The  existence  of  tenderness  at  that  part 
of  the  spine  which  corresponds  with  the 
disordered  organ,  and  the  increase  of  pain 
in  that  organ  by  pressure  on  the  corre- 
sponding region  of  the  spine.  4th.  The 
disposition  to  the  sudden  transference  of 
the  disordered  action  from  one  organ  or 
part  to  another,  or  the  occurrence  of  hys- 
terical symptoms  in  affections  apparently 
acute ;  and  5th.  The  occurrence  of  fits  of 
yawning  or  sneezing,  which,  though  not 
very  common  symptoms,  yet,  as  rarely 
ever  occurring  m  acute  organic  disease, 
may  generally  be  considered  as  character- 
istics of  nervous  irritation." 

In  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
have  already  Ixsen  under  consideration — 
spinal  meningitis,  myelitis,  spinal  conges- 
tion, and  tetanus — it  has  ueen  seen  that 
it  is  the  rule  for  the  spine  not  to  be  tender 
on  pressure,  and  in  spinal  irritation  it  has 
been  seen  that  such  tenderness  is  so  con- 
stant as  to  deserve  being  reckoned  as  the 
distinctive  feature.  Here,  then,  is  a  point 
of  difference  which  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  a  correct  diagnosis  in  several  important 
cases  in  which  guidance  is  necessary — 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  almost  all 
cases  except  in  that  with  which  spinal 
irritation  is  most  readily  confounded. 
This  case,  which  is  strumous  disease  of 
the  vertebrse,  is  one  in  which  spinal  ten- 
derness is  also  present,  as  well  as  many 
other  symptoms  of  spinal  irritation — pain 
in  the  side,  stomach,  or  bowels,  cough, 
oppression,  tip;htness  around  the  waist, 
and  so  on — and  in  which  relief  is  obtained 
by  reclining.  Nay,  there  may  even  be  in 
spinal  irritation  a  yielding  and  projection 
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of  the  tender  vertcbne,  with  some  puflBness 
of  the  overlying  skin,  which  Biiuulates  in 
no  imperfect  manner  the  earlier  stage  of 
angular  curvature.  There  are  many  re- 
semblances, in  fact,  but,  as  the  brothers 
Grifiin  have  pointed  out,  there  are  also 
certain  differences  which  are  so  well 
marked  as  not  to  leave  the  diagnosis  in 
doubt.  Thus  it  is  found:— "Ist.  That 
strumous  disease  of  tlie  vcrtebrte  attacks 
the  j'oung,  and  most  frequently  those 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  who  are  least  of 
all  liable  to  be  affected  by  spinal  irritation. 
2d.  That  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  when 
attacking  young  girls,  is  seldom  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  of  a  purely  hysterical 
character,  while  any  serious  irritation  of 
the  cord  can  scarcely  exist  without  them. 
3d.  That  an  apparent  prominence  of  the 
tender  portion  of  the  spine,  which  some- 
times exists  in  cases  of  irritation,  is  never 
strictly  angular ;  for,  if  four  or  five  of  the 
vertobrsB  seem  to  project,  the  prominence 
is  nearly  equal  in  all,  whereas  in  caries  of 
the  bones  it  is  greatest  in  the  middle,  the 
prominence  depending,  in  fact,  on  a  slight 
puffing  of  the  ligaments  or  investments  of 
the  spine,  and  not  on  displacement  or 
curvature.  4th.  Tlmt  absolute  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs  is  a  rare  consequence 
of  irritation,  and  a  frequent  one  of  caries 
of  the  bones.  5tli.  That  the  general 
health  suffers  less  in  the  former  com- 
plaint, and  it  is  not  attended  with  the 
look  of  serious  orranic  disease  which  is 
indicative  of  the  latter.  6th.  That  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  may  also  prove 
useful  as  a  guide,  the  disposition  to  spinal 
irritation,  as  well  as  to  scrofula,  being 
hereditary." 

6.  Prognosis. — However  urgent  the 
symptoms  may  be,  the  prognosis  m  spinal 
irritation  is  favorable  rather  than  unfa- 
vorable. It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  spinal  irritation  is  a 
state  which  may  issue  in  inflammatory  or 
other  organic  chanses  in  the  cord  or  in  its 
membranes,  and  that  a  favorable  prog- 
nosis must  be  qualified  by  this  contingen- 
cy, especially  in  those 'cases  in  which 
there  is  some  obvious  vice  of  the  constitu- 
tion—scrofulous, gouty,  rheumatic,  syphi- 
litic, or  other. 

6.  Treatment.  — "  Local  depletion  by 
leeches  or  cupping,"  says  Mr.  Teale, 
"and  counter-irritation  by  blisters  to  the 
affected  portion  of  the  spine,  are  the  prin- 
cipal remedies.  A  great  number  of  cases 
will  frequently  yielf  to  the  single  appli- 
cation of  anv  of  these  means.   Some  cases. 


efficacy  of  blisters  in  these  cases  I  have 
had  abundant  proof.  As  to  the  good  ef- 
fects of  local  depletion  I  have  mid  less 
experience,  partly  because  I  found  that 
the  blisters  were  sufficient  of  themselves, 
and  partly  because  I  believe  that  tlie  state 
of  irritation  is  associated  with  a  state  of 
capillary  contraction  and  bloodlessness, 
and  not  with  a  state  of  capillary  paralysis 
and  congestion.  Still,  I  can  well  beheve 
that  there  are  many  mixed  cases  in  which 
irritation  has  issued  in  some  degree  of 
capillary  paralysis  and  congestion,  espe- 
cially in  the  skin  at  the  seat  of  spinal  ten- 
deiTiess,  and  in  which  this  state  will  be 
greatly  relieved  by  local  depletion. 

As  regards  medicine,  I  should  certainly 
be  disposed  to  trust  most  in  common 
tonics — quinine,  steel,  or  cod-liver  oil ;  to 
the  latter  in  conjunction  with  some  prepa- 
ration of  phosphorus  most  of  all,  perhaps. 
And  certainly  I  should  be  disposed  to 
fight  against  pain  and  spasm,  as  I  have 
sufficiently  explained  elsewhere,  by  reme- 
dies which  rouse  the  circulation  to  greater 
activity,  and  not  by  those  which  have  a 
contrary  action.  "Kay,  I  should  even 
have  more  confidence,  as  a  local  applica- 
tion for  pain,  in  some  application  which 
would  produce  a  h3'per8emic  condition  of 
the  skin,  than  in  any  one  which  had  a 
deadening  efi'ect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  part. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  treatment  to  avoid  standing  or  walk- 
ing to  the  extent  of  producing  fatigue, 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity, 
except  as  a  very  temporary  measure,  per- 
haps, to  insist  upon  a  recumbent  position 
being  retained  for  any  length  of  time. 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  Teale  says  (and  ho 
says  all  that  need  be  said),  "When  my 
attention  was  first  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  considered  recumbency  a  necessary 
part  of  the  treatment ;  it  is,  for  a  mode- 
rate length  of  time,  undoubtedly  bene- 
ficial, and  frequently  very  much  accele- 
rates recovery ;  but  suosequent  obsen'ation 
has  convinced  me  that  it  is  by  no  means 
essential.  I  have  seen  several  instances 
of  the  most  severe  forms  of  these  com- 
plaints, occurring  in  the  poorer  classes  of 
society,  where  continued  recumbency  was 
Impracticable,  which  have,  nevertheless, 
yielded  without  difficulty  to  the  other 
means  of  the  treatment,  whilst  the  indi- 
viduals were  pursuing  their  laborious  avo- 
cations." 

As  rqnurds  diet  I  have  only  this  to  say 
— that  iDelieve  the  great  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  supply  wine  or  some  other  alcoholic 
drink  as  well  as  nutritious  food  in  suffi- 
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spasm,  or  for  some  other  reason :  in  veiy 
uiany  cases  it  is  found  also  that  relief  is 
obtained  only  when  this  practii-e  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  diet  made  to  include  at 
least  an  average  share  of  the  diinks  in 
question.  Indeed,  the  result  of  ray  own 
experience  is  unequivocal  in  this  respect 
— that  the  somewhat  bold  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  treatment 
of  spinal  irritation,  and  this  indication 
must  be  fully  acted  upon  if  this  treatment 
is  to  lead  to  anything  like  satisfactory  re- 
sults. [Yet,  fttr  safety,  this  boldness  must 
be  regulated  by  the  discretion  of  the  phy- 
sician, not  trusted  to  the  mere  inclination 
of  uninstructed  patients;  or  else  harm, 
instead  of  good,  may  be  done  by  it. — H.J 


Of  the  spinal  maladies  remaining  to  be 
noticed  the  principal  are  these :— General 
spinal  paralysis,  hysterical  paraplegia, 
rellex  paraplegia,  infantile  paralysis, 
hemorrhage,  non-inflammatory  softening, 
induration,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  tumor, 
concussion,  compression,  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  spina  bifida,  &c. 

VII.  General  Smnal  Pabaltsis. 

There  is  a  form  of  general  paralysis  to 
which  Dr.  Calmiel  gave  the  name  of  gen- 
eral paralysis  of  tne  insane,  and  with 
which  all  who  know  anything  of  insanity 
are  sufficiently  familiar.  It  may  coexist 
with  any  form  of  insanity,  but  it  is  most 
commonly  associated  with  the  mono- 
mania in  which  the  patient  believes  him- 
self to  be  possessed  of  unbounded  opu- 
lence. The  first  signs  are  likely  to  be 
thickness  of  speech,  quivering  of  the  lips 
and  tongue,  fumbling  and  clumsy  move- 
ments of  the  fingers,  with  an  unsteady  and 
sideling  gait.  Then  the  urine  escapes 
now  and  then  involuntarily,  or  even  the 
feces.  Once  begun,  the  downward  course 
of  the  malady  is  headlong,  and  in  a  few 
months,  in  a  few  weeks  it  may  be,  within 
two  or  three  years  at  the  most,  the  pa- 
tient is  in  bed,  altogether  without  the 
power  of  supporting  himself  on  his  feet, 
unable  to  use  his  hands  so  as  to  help  him- 
self in  any  way,  incapable  of  sitting  up  or 
even  of  turning  over  in  bed,  requiring  to 
be  fed  like  a  child,  and,  when  fed,  in  no 
small  danger  of  choking  if  left  to  masti- 
cate the  morsels,  with  urine  and  feces 
escaping  under  him  unheeded,  and  with 
every  power  of  body  and  mind  an  utter 
wreck.  With  few  exceptions  the  thick- 
ness of  speech  shows  that  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  are  the  first  to  foil, 
but  in  fa!ct  all  parts  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem show  signs  of  weakness  about  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  difScult  to  fix  upon 


any  one  part  and  say  that  it  is  affected 
before  the  rest.  Sometimes  tlie  paralyzed 
muscles  become  considerably  atrophied, 
but  the  rule  appears  to  be  that  such  atro- 
phy is  less  marked  than  in  cases  where 
the  paralysis  is  the  result  of  disease  in  the 
spinal  cord:  always,  according  to  Dr. 
Duchenne,  the  paralyzed  muscles,  whe- 
ther atrophied  or  not,  retain  their  full 
share  of  electro-contractility.  After  death 
signs  of  disease  are  found  in  the  brain, 
but  not  in  the  spinal  cord ;  these  signs 
being  increased  vascularity,  with  serous 
or  scro-fibrinous  infiltration  in  the  pia 
mater,  in  the  cortical  substance,  and  in 
the  brain  structure  genemlly. 

General  spinal  paralysis  is  the  name 
used  by  Dr.  Duchenne  to  describe  a  form 
of  paralysis  which,  until  he  pointed  out 
the  dificrences,  was  confounded  with  gen- 
eral paralysis  of  the  insane.  Looking 
hastily  at  the  phenomena  of  paralysis 
when  clearly  developed,  it  is,  indeed,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  these  two  dis- 
orders should  have  been  confounded ;  but 
in  reality  general  spinal  paralysis,  as  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Duchenne,  possesses  pecu- 
liarities which  are  sufficiently  character- 
istic. In  general  spinal  paralysis  the 
mental  faculties  are  natural ;  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  they  are  funda- 
mentally deranged.  In  general  spinal 
paralysis  the  electro-contractility  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  is  abolished  or  greatly 
impaired ;  in  general  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane it  is  intact.  In  general  spinal  paral- 
ysis the  paralysis  usually  begins  in  the 
legs  and  travels  upwards,  often  remaining 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  bodj-  a  long  time 
before  attacking  the  tongue,  face,  and  up- 
per extremities;  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane  all  parts  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  be  affected  simulta- 
neously, or,  if  there  be  any  difference  as 
to  time,  it  is  the  tongue  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  the  first  to  suffer. 
In  general  spinal  paralysis  there  is  a 
marked  disposition  to  atrophy  in  the  par- 
alyzed muscles  and  elsewhere,  to  bed- 
sores, and  to  other  signs  of  defective  nu- 
trition ;  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
these  evidences  of  wasting  are,  to  say  the 
least,  far  less  conspicuous.  In  general 
spinal  iiaralysis  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  slow,  often  extending  over  several 
years ;  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  com- 
prised within  three  or  four  years  at  most.  * 
In  general  spinal  paralysis  the  post-mor- 
tem signs  of  disease  are  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  not  in  the  brain ;  in  general  paralvsis 
of  the  insane  the  reverse  of  this  obtains, 
the  cord  being  healthy  and  the  brain  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Much,  no  doubt, 
remains  to  be  done  before  it  is  possible  to 
speak  positively  as  to  the  character  of  the 
diseased  changes  in  the  cord  which  are 
met  with  in  general  spinal  paralysis ;  and 
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at  present  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  in 
one  case  related  by  Dr.  Duclieune  there 
was  softening  and  injection  of  the  anterior 
columns  in  the  cervical  region  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  that  in  one  case  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  there 
was  want  of  proper  consistence,  not  ex- 
actly amounting  to  actual  softening,  and 
a  perceptible  degree  of  atrophy,  in  these 
columns,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
course  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  down- 
wards. Whether  general  spinal  paralysis 
will  prove  to  have  that  relation  to  disease 
of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  which 
locomotor  ataxy  has  to  disease  of  the  pos- 
terior columns,  remains  to  be  seen. 

General  spinal  paralysis  blends,  no 
doubt,  with  other  spinal  diseases,  and  its 
symptoms  vary  accordingly ;  but  still  it 
occurs  with  s'uflicient  frequency  in  the 
form  described  by  Dr.  Duchenne  to  de- 
serve the  position  whicli  he  assigns  to  it 
as  an  individual  maladj*.  There  are  also 
relations  equally  intimate  between  gen- 
eral spinal  paralysis  and  cerebral  mala- 
dies, and  I  am  very  much  disposed  to 
think  tliat  the  cases  m  which  the  mental 
powers  are  obviously  weakened  will  be 
found  to  be  at  least  as  numerous  as  those 
typical  cases  in  which  these  faculties  are 
natural.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  some  cAses  of  gen- 
eral spinal  paralysis  the  mind  may  seem 
to  be  weakened,  when  in  reality  it  is  not 
so — that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  an  air 
of  stupidity,  or  even  fatuity,  arising  from 
the  slow  play  of  the  features,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  speech,  the  fumbling  of  the 
fingers,  and  like  symptoms,  which  air  lias 
its  origin  in  the  paralyzed  state  of  the 
muscles  and  not  in  the  enfeebled  state  of 
"the  man  behind  the  mask." 

General  spinal  paralysis  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  local  Cruveilhier's  atrophy 
or  lead  palsy,  and  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  general  forms  of  these 
maladies.  In  general  Cruveilhier's  atro- 
phy, as  well  as  in  local,  the  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  is  partial,  certain  muscles 
being,  as  it  were,  dissected  out,  and 
others  left  untouched,  capriciously ;  in 
general  spinal  paralysis  the  atrophy  is  ett 
masse.  In  general  Cruveilhier's  atrophy, 
what  remains  of  muscle  obeys  the  will 
and    reacts    with    electricity   properlj- — 


ducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  apply  in  analogous  cases. 

VIII.  Hystericai,  Paraplegia.' 

Paralysis  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  symptoms  of  hysteria.  Dr. 
Briquet  met  with  it  in  113  out  of  430  hys- 
terical patients,  its  seat  being  in  the  four 
extremities  and  in  the  principal  muscles 
of  the  trunk  in  6,  in  the  left  arm  and  leg 
in  40,  in  the  right  arm  and  leg  in  14,  in 
both  arms  in  5,  in  the  left  arm  only  in  7, 
in  the  right  arm  onlv  in  2,  tn  both  Uncer 
limbs  in  18,  in  the  left  lower  limb  in  4,  in 
the  feet  and  liands  in  2,  in  the  &ce  in  6, 
in  the  larynx  in  3,  in  the  diaphragm  in 
2 ;  and  my  own  experience  is  more  in 
harmony  with  these  statistics  than  with 
the  statement  of  Todd,  that  the  face  and 
tongue  escape  in  hvsterical  paralysis, 
that  the  hemiplegic  form  of  paralysis  is 
less  common  than  the  paraplegic,  and 
that  "hysterical  aphonia"  is  the  form 
which  is  most  frequently  met  with. 

Hysterical  paralysis,  so  called,  is  gene- 
rally met  with  in  persons  of  a  nervous 
habit  of  body,  and  in  conjunction  with 
symptoms  of  an  unmistakably  hysterical 
character.  As  a  diagnostic  feature,  Todd 
laid  stress  on  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance,  which  he  denominated 
fades  hysterica — an  expression  charac- 
terized by  a  remarkable  depth  and  promi- 
nent fulness,  with  more  or  less  thickness 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  by  a  peculiar  droop- 
ing of  the  upper  eyelids  ;  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  good  reason.  Often,  more- 
over, there  is  a  definite  history  of  symp- 
toms which  clearly  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  hysterical  phenomena — emotional 
excitability,  globus,  plentiful  gushes  of 
pale  urine,  and  the  rest.  In  diagnosing 
hysterical  paralysis,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trust  solely,  or  even  chiefly, 
to  evidence  such  as  this,  for  the  paralysis 
itself  is  found  to  have  certain  features 
which  in  themselves  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive. 

Hysterical  paralysis  is  characterized  by 
the  paralysis  being  more  or  less  incom- 

Elete,  by  a  marked  degree  of  numbness 
eing  associated  with  it.  and  chiefly  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Duchenne)  by  the  paralyzed 
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clonic  coDTUlsion,  to  affect  the  left  side  of 
the  body  rather  than  the  right.  Thus, 
M.  Sriquet  found  pleurodynia  nineteen 
times,  hypereestliesia  and  anaesthesia  five 
times,  clonic  convulsion  twice,  and  pa- 
ralysis thrice  as  frequent  on  the  left  side 
as  on  the  right  sid'e.  He  found,  indeed, 
a  state  of  things  which  presents  a  con- 
trast to  what  is  met  with  m  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  other 
maladies,  in  all  of  which  it  is  the  right 
side  of  the  hody  which  is  most  prone  to 
suffer. 

Very  frequently,  I  believe,  hysterical 
paralysis  is  preceded  by  symptoms  which 
come  under  the  head  of  spinal  irritation, 
and  not  unfrequentl}',  especially  when 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  affected,  it 
is  usnered  in  by  emotional  and  other 
symptoms  which  may  at  times  deserve  to 
be  spoken  of  as  an  attack  of  hysteria. 

Hysterical  paraplegia  agrees  in  its  es- 
sential features  with  other  forms  of  hys- 
terical paralysis.  The  paralysis  is  usually 
incomplete.  Numbness  of  the  paralyzed 
parts  IS  a  conspicuous  phenomenon  ;  as 
conspicuous,  it  may  be,  as  the  paralysis. 
The  paralyzed  muscles  have  lost  their 
electro-sensibility  without  losing  their 
electro-contractility.  The  bladder  and 
bowel  (as  much  apparently  for  want  of 
proper  sensibility  as  from  true  paralysis) 
are  little  under  control,  if  at  all ;  less  so, 
as  a  rule,  than  in  common  paraplegia. 
The  paralysis  is  often  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  spinal  irritation,  in  the  lumbar 
region  especially,  —  spinal  tenderness, 
pains  about  the  pelvis  and  in  the  legs, 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  the  rest ; 
and  now  and  then  it  is  ushered  in  b}' 
some  ordinary  hysterical  disturbance  of 
one  kind  or  other.  And  where  one  leg 
only  is  affected,  there  would  seem  to  be, 
as  Todd  pointed  out,  a  gait  which  is  not 
less  characteristic  than  that  which  is  seen 
in  common  hemiplegia.  In  common 
hemiplegia  the  trunk  in  walking  is  first 
of  all  inclined  to  the  sound  side,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  made  to  rest 
upon  the  sound  leg,  and  then  the  para- 
lyzed limb  is  raised  from  the  ground  and 
thrown  forwards  by  swinging  it  out- 
wardly ;  the  whole  series  of  movements 
being  very  like  those  which  are  necessary 
in  walking  with  a  wooden  le".  In  hys- 
terical paralysis,  where  one  leg  only  is 
affected,  the  paralyzed  limb,  instead  of 
being  raised  from  the  ground,  as  in  com- 
mon hemiplegia,  and  thrown  forward  by 
an  outward  swing,  is  dragged  directly 
forward,  with  the  foot  trailing  on  the 
ground. 

The  prognosis  in  hysterical  paralysis 
would  always  seem  to  be  favorable. 
Sooner  or  later,  in  one  way  or  another,  a 
cure  is  brought  about — most  tardily,  per- 
haps, in  the  paraplegic  form  of  the  dis- 
order. 


As  regards  treatment,  all  that  need  be 
said  is,  that  general  rules  must  be  followed 
out,  and  that,  if  anything  special  has  to 
be  done,  most  help  will  probably  be  de- 
rived from  sharp  faradization  with  elec- 
trodes which  allow  the  currents  to  act  on 
the  sentient  nerves  rather  than  on  the 
muscles — that  is,  with  metal  ends  rather 
than  with  the  moistened  sponges  com- 
monly used.  At  any  rate,  sharp  practice 
Of  this  kind  has  often  served  to  bring 
about  results  as  sudden  and  satisfactory 
as  those  which  liave  now  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  power 
of  St.  M6dard  and  other  kindred  agencies. 


IX.  Beflex  Pabafleoia. 

Paraplegia  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  primary  disease  in  the  spinal  cord:  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Paraplegia 
may  also  be  the  result  oi  disorder  or  dis- 
ease beginning  at  a  distance  and  affecting 
the  cord  secondarily — beginning  in  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs  more  espe- 
cially: of  this  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
In  the  former  case  the  paraplegia  is  spoken 
of  as  centric ;  in  the  latter  as  eccentric  or 

The  chief  characteristics  of  that  form  of 
reflex  paraplegia  which  is  associated  with 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs — urinary 
paraplegia,  as  it  is  often  called— the  com- 
monest and  most  important  of  all  the 
forms  of  reflex  paraplegia,  as  it  certainly 
is,  are  these;  or  at  any  rate  these  are 
those  upon  which  Dr.  Brown-S6quard, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, insists.  Usually  the  paralysis  is  in- 
complete both  as  to  degree  and  extent, 
some  muscles  bein^  obviously  more  af- 
fected by  it  than  others ;  usually  the  pa- 
ralysis is  not  associated  either  with  ting- 
ling or  numbness,  or  anaesthesia ;  usualyr 
the  bladder  and  rectum  are  only  sUghtly 
implicated  in  the  paralysis  ;  usually  there 
are  changes  for  the  better  or  worse  in 
the  degree  of  paralysis  corresponding  to 
changes  for  the  better  or  worse  in  the  dis- 
ease of  the  urinary  organs ;  usually  there 
is  no  marked  atrophy  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles.  Not  nnfrequently  a  cure  or 
marked  amelioration  in  the  paralytic  con- 
dition is  brought  about  by  the  removal  of 
the  disease  in  the  urinary  organs.  Dr. 
Brown-S^uard  indicates  these  as  the  chief 
characteristics  of  reflex  paraplegia  con- 
nected with  disease  of  the  urinary  organs, 
and  of  other  forms  of  reflex  paraplegia  as 
well,  the  only  difference  in  the  description 
of  these  latter  forms  of  disease  being  the 
substitution  for  the  term  "urinary"  of 
the  name  which  indicates  the  starting- 
point  for  the  paralysis. 

Thus  defined,  reflex  paraplegia  differs 
diametrically  from  the  paraplegia  pro- 
duced by  myelitis.    In  paraplegia  aom 
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myelitis  the  paralysis  is  usually  complete, 
and  all  the  muscles  are  affected  equally ; 
not  so  in  reflex  paraplegia.    In  paraplegia 
from  myelitis  the  paralysis  is  associated 
with  tingling,  numbness,  or  anaesthesia : 
not  so  in  reflex  paraplegia.    In  paraplegia 
from  myelitis  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and 
lower  bowel  is  a  marked  phenomenon : 
not  so  in  reflex  paraplegia.    In  paraplegia 
from  myelitis  the  paralyzed  muscles  are 
usually  atrophied  and  degenerated :  not  : 
so  in  reflex  paraplegia.     In  paraplegia  | 
from  myelitis  cure,  or  even  improvement,  i 
is  the  exception :  in  reflex  paraplegia  it  is 
the  rule. 

It  is,  indeed,  easy  enough  to  find  marked 
differences  between  paraplegia  from  mye- 
litis and  reflex  paraplegia ;  but  the  case 
is  far  otherwise  when  a  comparison  is  in- 
stituted between  hemiplegia  from  spinal 
congestion  and  reflex  paraplegia.  In 
reflex  paraplegia  the  paralysis  is  not 
associated  with  tingling,  numbness,  or 
anaesthesia:  in  paraplegia  from  spinal 
congestion  it  is  the  same,  with  the  single 
exception,  that  there  may  be  at  one  time 
or  other  a  trifling  degree  of  tingling  at  the 
extreme  tips  of  the  fingers  or  toes.  In 
reflex  paraplegia  there  are  fluctuations  in 
the  degree  of  the  paralysis;  so  also  in 
paraplegia  from  spmal  congestion.  In 
reflex  paraplegia  there  is  no  marked 
change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles : 
BO  also  in  paralysis  from  spinal  congestion. 
And,  lastly,  in  reflex  paraplegia,  as  in 
paraplegia'from  spinal  congestion,  a  cure 
is  neither  an  impossible,  nor  even  an  im- 
probable, event.  As  to  essential  charac- 
teristics, indeed,  I  can  find  marked  differ- 
ences when  reflex  paraplegia  is  compared 
with  paraplegia  from  myelitis,  but  none 
when  reflex  paraplegia  is  put  in  comparison 
with  hemiplegia  from  spinal  congestion. 

Xor  is  reflex  paraplegia  always  to  be 
distinguished  by  being  obviously  preceded 
by  eccentric  disorder  in  the  urinary  organs 
or  elsewhere.  It  is,  indeed,  as  Sir  W. 
Gull  has  well  pointed  out,  "  not  always 
easy  to  determine  at  this  point  whether 
symptoms  have  a  central  or  a  peripheral 
origm.  .  .  .  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
fact  to  be  more  insisted  upon  than  the 
normal  dependence  of  the  sympathetic 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  spinal  system. 


Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  taken  a  very 
different  view  of  reflex  paraplegia  to  that 
which  is  here  taken.  He  regards  this 
disorder  as  due,  not  to  spinal  congestion, 
but  to  a  state  of  the  circulation  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  this.  He  believes  that  a 
state  of  irritation,  commencing  eccentri- 
cally, is  propagated  along  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  of  which  the  result  is,  primarily, 
contraction  of  bloodvessels  in,  and,  sec- 
ondarily, exclusion  of  the  due  amount  of 
blood  from,  one  or  more  of  the  three  parts 
following  —  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerves 
proceeding  to  or  coming  from  the  cord, 
the  muscles.  He  believes  that  the  proper 
activity  of  the  nervous  tissue  or  muscle  is 
starved  into  paralysis  for  want  of  blood ; 
and  he  founds  this  view  on  the  fact  that  a 
state  of  irritation  in  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
may  proceed  from  a  distant  point  and 
produce  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  traces  of  organic  dis- 
ease are  wanting  after  death  in  many 
cases  of  reflex  paraplegia.  The  argument, 
indeed,  is  all  but  as  conclusive  as  it  is 
masterly  and  orimnal.  The  same  evi- 
dence, however,  admits  of  a  very  different 
construction,  and  that  even  without  any- 
thing like  special  pleading.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  enough  that  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion in  vaso-motor  nerv'es  may  lead  to 
contraction  in  bloodvessels,  and  thereby 
exclude  a  due  amount  of  blood  from  the 
part  to  which  these  vessels  belong;  but  it 
IS  not  less  certain  that  the  same  state  of 
irritation  carried  beyond  a  given  degree, 
either  in  time  or  in  intensity,  may,  by 
paralyzing  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  lead  to 
relaxation  of  vessels,  and,  thereby,  to  the 
admission  into  them  of  an  undue  amount 
of  blood. 

Moreover,  it  may  also  be  assumed,  as  a 
thing  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  coats  of  the  relaxed  and 
paralyzed  vessels   in  rigor  mortis  may 
prevent  any  marked  traces  of  such  vascu- 
lar engorgement  being  met  with   after 
death ;  at  any  rate  it  is  impossible  to  infer, 
from  the  absence  of  such  traces  of  conges- 
tion after  death,  that  there  was  no  such 
congestion  during  life.     In  itself,  indeed, 
i  the    evidence    adduced    by   Dr.   Brown- 
;  Sequard  in  favor  of  his  theory  of  reflex 
I  paraplegia  is  insufllcient  to  decide  whether 
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participate  in  this  state  of  irritation,  and 
produce  vascular  contraction  and  com- 
parative bloodlessness  in  tbe  spinal  cord 
and  elsewhere,  that  paraplegia  or  any 
fomi  of  paralysis  is  precisely  the  symp- 
tom which  is  not  present.  Moreover,  ijir 
AV.  Gull  makes  some  remarks  on  urinarv 
paraplegia  which  have  an  important  col- 
lateral bearing  on  the  subject  in  band,  as 
tending  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  support 
the  conclusion  to  which  all  the  previous 
considerations  tend  :  "If,"  he  says,  "we 
regard  the  nature  of  the  urinary  disease 
which  most  commonly  leads  to  paraplegia, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  an  inflammation, 
either  in  the  prostate,  bladder,  or  kid- 
ney's ;  and  we  shall  nlso  find,  that  it  is 
only  after  chronic  inflammation  has  lasted 
a  long  time  that  the  paraplegic  weakness 
supervenes.  It  is  in  just  those  cases 
where  there  is  most  irritation,  and  but 
little  inflammation,  that  paraplegia  docs 
not  occur.  Uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime 
calculi  may  cause  heematuria  and  any 
amount  of  irritation,  but  unless  suj^uro- 
tive  inflammation  set  in,  pamplegia  is  not 
produced.  A  review  of  all  tno  recorded 
cases  of  urinary  paraplegia  will  show  that 
it  is  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
urinary  organs  which  leads  to  paralysis, 
and  not  one  of  irritation. " 

In  speaking  in  this  manner,  however,  I 
do  not  wish  to  confound  reflex  paraplegia 
with  spinal  congestion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  I  see  of  practice  the  more  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  there  is  a  reflex 
variety,  not  only  in  paraplegia  from  spinal 
congestion,  but  in  every  form  of  paraple- 
gia :  that,  in  fact,  the  causes  at  work  in 
producing  all  spinal  maladies  are  reflex  in 
their  character  as  well  as  centric, — reflex, 
it  may  l>e,  rather  than  centric.  [Dr. 
Brown-Sequard's  theory  upon  this  subject 
finds  its  only  support  in  a  supposition,  in 
regard  to  vaso-motor  excitation  and  its 
results,  which  is  more  purely  hypothetical 
than  almost  anything^  else  asserted  in 
modern  Physiology.  For  such  cases  of 
paraplegia  as  are,  by  exclusion,  made  out 
to  be  truly  reflex  in  origin,  the  explana- 
tion proposed  by  Handfield  Jones  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  best.  This  is,  that 
a  morbid  impression  conveyed  from  an 
organ  (as  the  kidney)  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order, to  the  nerve-centres,  may  be  so 
overwhelming  as  to  be  inhibitory  of  the 
normal  action  of  the  parts  innervated  by 
those  centres.  "  Paralysis  without  appa- 
rent lesion,"  in  this  sense,  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  VVhytt.  Morgagni  re- 
corded the  occurrence  of  amaurosis,  im- 
mediately produced  bv  a  blow  (from  the 
spin:  of  a  cock)  upon  the  eyebrow,  wound- 
ing the  supra-orbital  nerve.  Handfield 
Jones  reports  a  case  in  which  strabismus 
from  paralysis  of  the  rectus  oculi  extemus 
disappeared  after  a  piece  of  dead  bone 
was   removed   irom   a  whitlow  on   the 


thumb.  Lawrence  cured  blindness  (in 
one  eye)  in  a  case  of  thirteen  months' 
standing,  by  the  extraction  of  a  carious 
tooth,  into  which  a  splinter  of  wood  had 
been  forced  by  an  accident.  Worms, 
other  causes  of  intestinal  disturlmnce,  and 
uterine  irritation,  have  also  occasionally 
produced  reflex  paralysis  (not  nearly  al- 
ways paraplegic),  by  a  similar  morbid  in- 
hibitory action.— H.l 

If  the  true  view  of  reflex  paraplegia  be 
the  one  which  is  hero  taken,  it  follows  4 
that  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  this 
disorder  which  is  defined  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  will  be  substantially  the  same  as 
the  treatment  of  paraplegia  from  spinal 
congestion,  and  not  that  which  has  been 
recommended  on  the  supposition  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  starved  for  want  of  blood  in 
consequence  of  its  vessels  bcin^  kept  in  a 
state  of  contraction  by  irritation  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves.  Nay,  even  the  neces- 
sity to  treat  eccentric  disorder  or  disease 
in  the  urinary  organs  or  elsewhere  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  treatment  of  reflex  paraplegia ;  for, 
in  fact,  it  is  always  an  essential  part  of 
any  sound  plan  of  treatment  in  any  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  cord,  whether  originating 
in  the  cord  or  at  a  distance  from  the  cord, 
to  make  a  point  of  doing  everything  to 
remove  or  mitigate  any  eccentric  malady. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  do  this,  because 
an  eccentric  malaily,  whether  primary 
or  secondary  to  the  spinal  disorder,  or 
whether  having  no  other  than  a  purely 
accidental  relation  to  this  disorder,  inva- 
riably reacts  prejudicially  upon  the  cord. 
This  eccentric  malady  must  of  course  be 
dealt  with  on  general  principles,  this 
thing  or  that  being  done  according  as 
irritation  or  inflammation  may  happen  to 
be  the  predominating  condition.  In  uri- 
nary paraplegia,  for  example,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  local  application  of 
opium  or  belladonna  to  the  urethra,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard, 
may  be  of  much  use  ;  this  is  very  possible 
on  any  hypothesis:  but  with  respect  to 
the  frequent  introduction  of  catheters, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  irritation,  I  think 
it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  difierent  con- 
clusion to  that  which  Sir  W.  Gull  has 
arrived  at.  "This  course,"  says  this 
able  physician,  "  is  not  unattended  with 
danger.  There  is  no  part  of  the  treat- 
ment which  calls  for  more  discrimination. 
Tbe  diseased  textures  and  veins  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  are  so  prone  to 
suppuration,  that  the  catheter  is  oilen  a 
fatal  weapon.  The  few  scattered  in- 
stances, such  as  that  recorded  by  Dr. 
Graves,  where  immediate  good  eflbcts 
have  followed,  have  had  undue  influence 
towards  promoting  mechanical  interfer- 
ence. Carefully  considered,  they  do  not 
warrant  the  inference  drawn  from  them. 
If  the  urinary  passages  are  so  contracted 
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that  the  hladder  cannot  empty  itself,  the 
catheter  is  obviously  required ;  but  it 
must  be  simply  prescribed  on  these 
grounds.  The  rule  for  its  use  is  the  same 
as  in  the  treatment  of  the  aural  passages, 
when  the  middle  ear  is  diseased.  If  there 
be  a  free  exit  for  the  excretions,  the  less 
mechanical  interference  the  better.  As 
meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad,  so  is  the 
meddlesome  employment  of  the  catheter 
in  urinary  paraplegia.  Cases  might  be 
quoted  where  a  fatal  issue  has  been  in- 
duced by  the  meddlesome  interference 
with  a  diseased  bladder,  under  the  hope 
of  removing  some  hypothetical  cause  of 
reflex  irritation." 


X.  iKFAinTLE  Paralysis. 

This  disorder,  to  which  attention  seems 
to  have  been  directed  first  of  all  by  Un- 
derwood, Marshall  Hall,  and  Kennedy,  is 
the  paralysie  {diU  essentielU)  de  Venfance  of 
several  French  writers.  (Polio -myelitis 
Anterior  Acuta,  Kussmaul.  Erb.' — H.l  It 
attacks  children  indiscrimmately,  without 
any  regard  to  sex,  between  the  a^e  of  six 
months  and  two  years,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  dentition  more  especially  :  and  it  is 
the  grand  source  of  shriTcUed,  half-dead 
limbs,  club-feet,  and  other  sad  deformities. 

Mr.  William  Adams,  who  has  had  am- 
ple opportunities  for  becoming  practically 
acquamted  with  the  history  of  infantile 
paralysis,  and  whose  account  of  this  dis- 
order is  more  to  the  point  than  any  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  indicates 
these  as  the  most  trustworthy  character- 
istics :  1.  The  paralysis  is  usually  partial, 
single  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  only 
bein^  affected.  2.  The  sensation  in  the 
paralyzed  parts  is  usually  perfect,  or  all 
but  perfect.  3.  The  bladder  and  lower 
bowel  are  usually  not  distinctly  implicated 
in  the  paralysis.  4.  The  paralyzed  mus- 
cles are  at  no  time  rigid,  6.  Great  im- 
provement or  complete  recovery  is  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception.  6.  The  pa- 
ralysis is  usually  neither  accompanied  nor 
preceded  by  "head  symptoms." 

The  onset  of  the  disorder  is  generally 
sudden  and  unexpected.  The  chdd  is  put 
to  bed  well,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  found 
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The  paralysis  has  usually  a  wider  range 
at  first  than  tliat  which  it  takes  after- 
wards ;  iu  other  words,  the  paralysis  is 
more  or  less  general  at  first,  and  more  or 
less  localized  afterwards.  Thus  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  all  the  limbs  to  be  at- 
tacked and  lor  only  one  leg  to  remain 
paralyzed,  or,  rather,  to  remain  partially 
paralyzed,  for  there  is  a  certain  decree  of 
recovery  in  certain  muscles,  even  m  the 
worst  cases.  It  is  the  constant  rule,  in- 
deed, for  recovery  to  be  slower  in  the  legs 
than  in  the  arms,  and  in  certain  muscles 
than  in  others.  Usually  the  disease  does 
not  mount  high  enough  to  paralyze  mus- 
cles^ whose  nerves  are  given  off  al)ove  the 
true  limits  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  is 
certainly  no  loss  of  sensation  In  infantile 
paralj'sis.  On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  "West 
remarks  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  in&ncyand  childhood,  "sensa- 
tion in  the  affected  limb  appears  to  be 
exalted  when  the  paralysis  is  recent,  the 
degree  of  hypersesthesia  in  the  early  stape 
bemg  in  such  cases  proportionate  to  the 
loss  of  power  which  afterwards  is  appa- 
rent." Moreover  Dr.  West  proceeds  to 
say,  "  In  some  instances  the  exaggerated 
sensibility  continues  for  several  weeks, 
though  this  is  unusual ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  leg  being  the  seat  of  the 
affection,  and  the  jiaraljsis  incomplete, 
the  existence  of  hip-jomt  disease  may 
very  likely  be  susi>ected.  In  such  a  case 
the  child  bears  all  its  weight  on  the 
healthy  limb,  turns  the  foot  of  the  affected 
side  inwards  when  walking,  and  stands 
with  the  toes  of  that  foot  resting  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  of  the  healthy  side. 
Still  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  ex- 
aggerated sensibility  of  the  paralyzed 
linib  varies  greatly  at  different  times, 
while  that  extreme  increase  of  suffering 
produced  in  cases  of  hip-joint  disease  on 
striking  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the 
acetabulum  by  a  blow  upon  the  heel,  and 
the  fixed  pain  in  the  knee  of  the  affected 
side,  80  cnaracteristic  of  diseases  of  the 
hip-joint,  are  absent ;  and  these  points  of 
difference  will  enable  you  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  affections.  One  other 
important  means  of  diagnosis  is  furnished 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  increased 
temperature  over  the  suspected  joint,  the 
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been  seen  to  result  from  apinal  conges- 
tion. In  infantile  paralysis  the  paralysis 
is  partial :  in  paralysis  from  spinal  con- 
gestion it  is  the  same.  In  infantile  paral- 
ysis sensation  is  exaggerated  rather  than 
dulled  in  paralyzed  parts  :  in  paralysis 
from  spinal  congestion  it  is  the  same.  In 
in&ntile  paralysis  the  bladder  and  lower 
bowel  are  obedient  to  the  will :  so  also  in 
paralysis  from  spinal  congestion.  In  in- 
fantile paralysis  the  paralyzed  muscles 
are  limber,  not  rigid  :  so  also  in  paralysis 
from  spinal  congestion.  In  infantile  pa- 
ralysis recovery  more  or  less  complete  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception :  so 
also,  and  very  much  in  the  same  order,  in 
paralysis  from  spinal  congestion.  In  in- 
mntile  paralysis  "head  symptoms"  are 
exceptional  phenomena  at  any  time :  so 
also  in  the  paralysis  from  spinal  conges- 
tion. Keither  do  I  know  of  anything  to 
invalidate  the  conclusion  which  those  re- 
semblances would  seem  almost  to  neces- 
sitate— that  infantile  paralysis,  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Adams,  is  nothing  more  than  j 
paralysis  from  spioal  congestion.  i 

Moreover,  this  conclusion  is  not  dis- 
credited by  the  disclosures  of  morbid  anat- 
omy.    There  were  no  traces  of  organic  : 
disease  either  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain 
or  nerves  in  the  four  cases  of  genuine  in-  | 
fantile  paralysis  which   were   examined  | 
after  death  by  MM.  Barthez  and  Billiet,  i 
Dr.  Fliess,  and  Mr.  Adams,  all  four  most 
competent  observers.    The  evidence  sup-  ' 
plied  Inr  these  cases  is  indeed  purely  nega-  i 
tive.    Nor  is  evidence  more  positive  to  be  i 

[Fig.  61. 


found  in  the  two  cases  examined  after 
death  by  M.  Laborde,  the  writer  of  a  very 
able  treatise  on  infantile  paralysis  recently 
published.  In  these  two  cases,  without 
doubt,  there  were  certain  organic  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  in  some  of  its 
nerves,  but  these  changes  are  plainly  not 
essential  to  infantile  paralysis  as  defined 
alike  by  M.  Laborde  and  Mr.  Adams ;  for 
the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  clinical  history 
of  these  cases  is  not  clearly  that  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  so  defined.  In  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  scanty  contribu- 
tions of  the  dead-house  to  show  that  the 
very  closest  relations  may  not  exist  be- 
tween the  disorder  under  consideration 
and  spinal  congestion. 

[Accumulated  observations  by  Prevost. 
Yulpian,  L.  Clarke,  Charcot,  Joffroy  and 
others,  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  most  cliaracteristic  anatomical  changes 
in  this  disorder  afi'ect  the  gray  matter  of 
the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord.  While  it 
is  probable  that  congestion  only  has  oc- 
curred in  those  cases  whose  duration  is 
shortest,  and  whose  progress  is  most 
favorable,  Charcot  and  others  regard  the 
process  as  inflammatory  in  very  many 
cases ;  commencing  in  the  nerve-cells, 
and  affecting  afterwards  the  neuroglia ; 
later,  with  atrophic  alteration,  the  motor 
nerves  and  muscles.  In  the  anterior  cor- 
nua,  degeneration  soon  follows  inflamma- 
tion. The  large  pyramidal  cells  undergo 
pigmental  change,  and  shrink  awa^-,  whole 
groups  of  them  disappearing  m  time 
completely.  This  atrophy  is  not  always 
symmetrical ;  it  may  be  either 
uniform  or  in  patches,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  length 
of  the  cord.— H.] 

The  duration  of  infantile 
paralysis  is  very  variable.  It 
may  pass  off  in  a  few  days,  or 
even  a  few  hours :  it  is  more 
likely  to  occupy  several  weeks 
or  months  in  this  process  of  im- 
provement. Improvement,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  in- 
deed the  rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception ;  and  it  may  even  be 
said  that  the  cases  which  stop 
far  short  of  recovery  are  by  no 
means  common.  Mr.  Adams 
says,  "It  is  generally  supposed 
that,  unless  recovery  takes 
place  within  a  few  months,  the 

f>anilysis  is  persistent  through 
ife ;  but  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  which  improvement  has 
proceeded,  to  a  very  useful  ex- 
tent, several   years   after   the 
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bility,  and  so  show  that  they  have  not 
passed  into  tliat  state  of  fatty  degeneration 
into  which  they  always  tend  to  pass  even- 
tually, there  appears  to  be  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  time  in  which  improvement, 
and  even  complete  recovery,  is  possible. 

The  group  of  muscles  must  frequently 
affected  in  mfantile  paralysis,  according 
to  Mr.  Adams,  are — 1.  The  muscles  of 
the  ant«rior  part  of  the  leg,  forming  the 
extensors  of  the  toes  and  the  flexors  of  the 
foot ;  2.  The  extensors  and  supinators  of 
the  hand,  these  muscles  being  always 
affected  together;  and  3.  The  extensors 
of  the  leg,  and  with  them  generally  the 
muscles  of  the  foot,  as  in  the  first  group. 
When  single  muscles  are  aftected,  the 
most  likely  to  suffer  are  these :  1.  The 
extensor  longus  digitorum  of  the  toes  ;  2. 
The  tibialis  anticus  -,  3.  The  deltoid  ;  and 
4,  The  sterno-raastoid. 

The  deformities  produced  by  infantile 
paralysis  are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  feet  and  legs,  because  these  are  the 
parts  most  frequentlv  affected  ;  and  the 
particular  kind  of  deformity  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  muscles  involved  in  the 
paralysis. 

"The  most  frequent  kind,"  sjiys  Mr. 
Adams,  "is  that  of  (1)  talipes  equinus; 
and  the  other  deformities  occur  in  the 
following  order — (2)  equino-varus  ;  (3) 
equino-valgus  ;  (4)  calcaneus,  or  calcaneo- 
valgus  of  one  foot  is  generally  found  with  j 
equino-valgus  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Adams  is  of  opinion  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  deformities  which  are  met 
within  infantile  paralysis  is  the  "adapted 
atrophy"  of  Sir  James"  Paget,  this  change 
taking  place  chiefly  iu  the  opponents  of 
the  muscles  which  have  suffered  from 
paralysis.  If,  for  example,  the  anterior 
muscles  of  the  leg  are  paralyzed,  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  foot  drops,  and  the 
heel  is  raised,  not  by  active  contraction  of 
the  posterior  muscles — for  the  division  or 
paralysis  of  one  set  of  muscles  does  not  ' 
excite  active  contraction  in  the  opponent 
muscles — but  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  foot  from  its  me- 
chanical relations  with  the  leg.  Another 
cause  of  deformity  is  obviously  atrophy 
and  actual  or  comparative  arrest  of  de- 
velopment in  the  paralyzed  muscles  ;  for, 
unless  the  paralysis  soon  passes  off,  it  is 
plain  that  the  muscles  will  not  only  waste, 
but  be  left  behind  in  the  rapid  process  of 
development  which  is  everywhere  at 
work  in  a  young  and  growing  child.  Mr. 
Adams  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  early 

and  late  riciditv  of  Todd  n.nd  f,riie  Rnnsm 


dependent  on  spinal  congestion.  It  is 
very  certain,  however,  that  infants  and 
children  are  liable  to  more  than  one  form 
of  paralysis,  and  that  there  are  deformi- 
ties associated  with  rigid  as  well  as  with 
flaccid  muscles.  It  is  very  certain  that 
this  rigidity  may  be  either  "  early  or 
late,"  as  distinguished  by  Todd,  or  even 
still  more  decidedly  spasmodic  than  that 
form  which  is  called  "early  rigidity." 
In  a  word,  infantile  paralysis  is  a  desig- 
nation as  little  to  be  defended  as  would  be 
the  term  adult  paralysis  ;  for  on  inquiry 
it  is  found  that  in  children,  as  in  adults, 
there  is  more  than  one  form  of  paralysis, 
and  tliat  all  the  forms  which  may  happen 
in  adults  may  be  repeated  in  children. 
The  form  of  paralysis  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  infantile  is  unquestionably  the 
commonest,  and  the  other  forms  are  so 
uncommon  as  to  be  little  more  than  ex- 
ceptional ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  all  that  can 
be  said  to  justify  the  notion  that  in&ntile 
paralysis  is  a  definite  disorder  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  i)eculiar  to  infants. 

The  treatment  of  the  deformities,  espe- 
cially of  club-foot,  resulting  from  the  so- 
called  infantile  paralysis,  is  a  subiect  of 
much  practical  interest  and  difficulty. 
Mr.  Adams  says  :  "  The  probability  of 
benefit  in  such  cases  by  any  surgical  pro- 
cedure seems  scai-cely  ever  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  existence  of  paralysis  is  sup- 
posed to  contra-indicate  any  surgical  in- 
terference ;  but,  from  these  apparently 
hopeless  and  essentially  incurable  cases 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  most  valu- 
able results  of  surgery  are  obtained  by  a 
combination  of  Eurgical  and  mechanical 
treatment.  Mechanical  aid,  alone,  is  fre- 
quently sought  from  the  instrument- 
maker,  but  his  art  is  powerless  when  any 
considerable  amount  of  deformity  exists ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  combination 
of  surgical  and  mechanical  skill  that  much 
good  can  be  effected.  In  all  these  cases 
the  treatment  essentially  consists  in  the 
removal  of  existing  deformities  by  te- 
notomy and  mechanical  means,  and  a  sub- 
sequent compensation  for  the  existing  pa- 
ralysis by  mechanical  support,  varying  in 
different  cases  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  paralysis."  And  no  doubt  very  satis- 
factorj'  results  are  obtained  by  those 
means.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain 
that  in  many  cases  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  without  tenotomy, 
and  without  apparatus,  by  means  usea 
with  the  view  of  bringing  back  power 
into  the  paralyzed  muscles — electnnity,' 
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movements  of  various  kinds,  shampoo- 
ings,  and  others  ;  and  my  own  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  this  fact  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  recognized  and  acted  upon  in 
practice.  That  in  many  cases  neither 
tenotomy  nor  apimratus  can  be  dispensed 
vitl),  I  fully  l)elieve  :  that  in  all  cases  the 
electrical  and  gymnastical  parts  of  the 
treatment  are  of  primary  rather  than  of 
merely  secondary  importance  1  am  every 
day  more  and  more  convinced,  because 
every  day  I  meet  with  instances  of  mus- 
cles which  I  should  once  have  looked  upon 
as  hopelessly  paralyzed  being  resuscitated 
by  those  means.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but 
tfaink  that  so  long  as  institutions  espe- 
cially set  apart  for  orthoptedic  purposes 
are  wanting  in  properly  furnished  electri- 
cal rooms  and  gymnasiums,  there  must  be 
in  some  essential  points  a  necessity  for  a 
great  reformation  in  orthopsedic  practice. 
[-Acute  Spinal  Paralysis  of  Adults. — Since 
1805,  it  has  been  shown  by  Meyer,  Du- 
chenue,  Frey,  Seguin,  Erb,  and  others, 
that  an  affection  closely  corresponding 
to  Infantile  Paralysis  occurs  sometimes 
ttiter  in  life.  Beginning  rather  abruptly, 
with  febrile  symptoms,  violent  headache, 
sometimes  delirium,  and  vomiting,  mus- 
cular paralysis  soon  follows ;  generally  in 
the  lower  limbs.  Sensation  is  not  im- 
paired ;  nor  is  control  lost  over  urination 
and  defecation.  In  some  cases  improve- 
ment liejrins  in  a  few  weeks,  and  goes  on 
to  complete  recovery.  Much  more  fre- 
quently, the  muscles  very  slowly,  and 
some  of  them  to  the  last  imperfectly,  re- 
gain motility.  Contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  limbs  may  become  permanent; 
although  deformities  never  result,  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  observed  in  children. 
This  form  of  attack  does  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous  to  life;  but  its  effects  seldom 
entirely  pass  away.  Cases  which  may  \» 
correctly  called  transitory  or  temporary 
are  rare.' — H.J 

worked  out,  but  so  far  the  iherapentio  prom- 
ise is  good.  The  phenomenon  in  qaestion 
has  been  already  observed  in  several  very 
different  cases — in  facial  palsy  (first  noted  1^ 
Baierlaoher),  in  certain  cases  of  infantile  pa- 
ralysis (discovered  by  J.  Netten  Radcliffe,  of 
London,  and  Hammond,  of  Kew  York,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other),  in  certain  cases  of 
local  palsy,  e.  g.,  palsy  of  the  extensors  of 
the  forearm  and  of  other  muscles,  from  lead- 
poisoning  (Bruckner  and  J.  N.  Radcliffe),  in 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  not  from  lead  (J.  N. 
Radcliffe),  in  certain  cases  of  muscular  atro- 
phy (J.  N.  Radcliffe),  and  in  paralysis  from 
tranmatic  injnry  of  a  nerve  (Bruckner). 

['  Amongst  the  cases  of  this  disease  re- 
ported in  AmericJi,  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Segnin,  forty-five  cases  (Myelitis  of  the  Ante- 
rior Horns,  New  York,  1877) ;  two  recorded 
by  Attbans  (Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences, 
April,  1878) ;  and  five  by  W.  Sinkler  (Am. 
Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1878).] 


XI.  Spinax  Hemorbhaoe. 

Blood  may  be  eSiised  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  between  the  arachnoid  andpia 
mater,  into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  or 
lietween  the  dura  mater  and  the  osseous 
canal — anvwhere  in  or  about  the  spinal 
cord,  in  fact.  Hemorrhage  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord,  the  Iwctnatoniyilie  of 
Ollivier,  may  be  a  consequence  of  myeli- 
tis, the  bloodvessels  breaking  up  in  the 
softening  of  the  cord,  and  so  allowing 
the  blood  to  escape.  It  was  so  in  the 
acute  case  which  I  took  as  my  text  when 
speaking  of  myelitis,  for  here  the  blood 
was  collected  at  one  point  in  the  softened 
nerve  matter  to  an  extent  which  at  first 
sight  suggested  the  idea  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  cord  rather  than  that  of  myeli- 
tis. Hemorrhage  under  or  upon  the  spi- 
nal membranes,  the  hamatorcuMs  of  Olli- 
vier, may  be  a  consequence  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  the  blood  overdowing  from 
the  cranial  into  the  spinal  cavity,  and 
perhaps  mixing  with  the  spinal  fluid  ;  or 
it  may  result  from  spiual  congestion,  spi- 
nal meningitis,  myelitis,  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia, and  certain  other  maladies.  All 
these  cases,  however,  are  so  uncommon 
as  to  be  little  more  than  exceptional.  In 
fact,  hemorrhage  either  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord,  or  under  or  above  the  spinal 
membranes — except  as  the  result  of  some 
accidental  injury  to  the  spine,  as  in  death 
by  hanging,  or  in  raises  of  still-birth  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  much 
force  to  bring  about  the  delivery— is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  uncommon  affection. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  hemorrhage 
are  by  no  means  clearly  marked.  Sud- 
den and  acute  ])ain  in  the  spine  at  the 
seat  of  the  effusion,  and  sudden  paralysis 
and  loss  of  sensation,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, in  the  parts  below  this  point,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  chief  symptoms  where  ex- 
tensive hemorrluige  lias  taken  place  into 
the  substance  of  the  cord.  Sudden  and 
acute  pain  in  the  spine  would  also  seem 
to  be  a  prominent  symptom  in  hemor- 
rhage Ijelow  or  above  the  spinal  mem- 
branes, but  not  sudden  paralysis  and 
anaesthesia.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed, 
instead  of  paralysis  there  have  been  some 
convulsive  or  spasmodic  symptoms,  and 
instead  of  anaesthesia  some  hyperesthe- 
sia. In  some  cases,  as  in  one  quoted  by 
Dr.  Copland,  the  pain  may  be  not  in  the 
back,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  back ; 
and  in  other  cases,  and  this  not  unfre- 
quently,  pain  may  be  greatly  masked  by 
the  shock  of  the  aceiident  which  has 
caused  the  hemorrhage,  or  by  the  shock 
attendant  upon  the  laceration  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  by  the  effUsed  blood.  When  the 
hemorrhage  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  high  up  iri  the  cord,  the  symptoms 
may  be  rather  like  those  of  epilepsy  than 
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anything  else — lews  of  consciousness,  con- 
vulsion more  or  less  general,  choking 
noises,  and  the  rest— and  this  equally 
whether  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  or  around  it :  and  this 
fact  su^ests  the  possibility,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
symptoms,  which  have  by  some  writers  (on 
what  to  me  seem  to  be  insuflScient  grounds) 
been  supposed  to  distinguish  hemorrhage 
under  or  above  the  spinal  membranes 
from  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of 
the  cord,  may  in  reality  be  due  to  irrita- 
tion transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  upper  part  of  the  cord,  and  not  to 
irritation  acting  upon  the  membrane  or 
membranes.  Moreover,  when  the  hemor- 
rhage is  high  up  in  tlie  cord,  priapism 
and  distress  of  oreathing  are  found  to 
figure  conspicuously  among  the  symp- 
toms, as  they  do  also  in  other  cases  where 
this  part  of  the  cord  is  damaged  by  dis- 
ease or  injury.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
symptoms  of  spinal  hemorrhage  are  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  indicative  of  spinal 
congestion,  or  mllammation,  or  initation. 
Kemains  of  old  apoplectic  cysts,  similar 
to  those  so  often  found  in  the  brain,  have 
been  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord,  even  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  up])er  part  of 
the  cervical  region ;  but  these  signs  of 
partial  recovery  arc,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
ceedingly exceptional.  Indeed  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  hemorrhage  is  generally 
not  only  irreparable,  but  very  si)eedily 
fatal,  and  that  too  in  spite  of  everything 
that  can  be  done  to  promote  recovery. 

XII.   NON-IKFLAMMATORY  SOFTENING. 

Two  well-marked  varieties  of  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  detected  by  the 
naked  eye — the  red  and  the  white.  In 
both  varieties  the  microscope  brings  to 
light  broken  down  nerve-tissue  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  bodies  known  as  (jramite 
masses — large  bodies,  whose  principal  con- 
stituent is  fat,  black-looking,  from  not 
transmitting  light,  and  somewhat  like 
mulberries,  from  being  built  of  a  number 
of  round  bodies  or  granules.  "It  was 
once  thought,"  said  Dr.  Wilks,  "that 
these  masses  denoted  inflammation.  But 
you  find  them  in  any  degenerating  part, 
as  a  decaying  strumous  gland,  or  a  can- 
cerous tumor,  or  a  phthisical  lung :  and 
the  question  of  their  formation  in  the 
brain  or  cord  is  not  yet  answered ; 
whether  they  originate  in  inflammatory 


the  yellowness  to  the  presence  of  flbriUat- 
ed  tissue,  nucleated  fibre,  pus-corpuscles, 
or  some  other  form  of  distinctly  indamiua- 
tory  product.  In  a  word,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the 
red  variety  of  softening.  In  the  white 
variety  of  softening,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  generally  an  atheromatous  state 
of  the  vessels  and  other  signs  of  true  de- 
generation, the  vascularity  is  evidently 
diminished,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
those  distinctly  inflammatory  products 
which  have  Just  been  enumerated.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  white  vari- 
ety of  softening  differs  essentially  from 
the  red,  in  that,  instead  of  being  the  re- 
sult of  inflammation,  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  parts  being  starved  and  atrophied 
for  want  of  blood.  With  respect  to  the 
reality  of  these  differences  between  these 
two  varieties  of  softening  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  reason  for  doubt :  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween these  two  varieties,  and  that  they 
both  may  exist  together  in  the  same  cord. 
The  symptoms  of  non-inflammatory 
softening  would  seem  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  more  chronic  forms  of  myeli- 
tis. The  more  tardy  the  development 
of  these  symptoms,  and  the  older  the  pa- 
tient in  years  or  in  constitution,  the  more 
likely  is  the  case  to  be  one  of  non-inflam- 
matory softening  :  and  this  is  all  that  can 
be  said  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis.  Prac- 
tically, however,  this  want  of  definiteness 
is  of  no  moment ;  for  in  the  chronic  form 
of  myelitis  the  degenerative  process  has 
more  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  diseased 
changes  in  the  cord  than  the  inflamroa- 
toiy,  and  more  to  do  also  in  supplying  the 
indications  for  treatment.  Nay,  it  may 
even  be  held  that  the  same  remark  applies 
to  some  extent  to  the  more  acute  forms  of 
myelitis  as  well  as  to  the  more  chronic, 
for  it  is  with  the  ruin  rapidly  produced 
by  the  inflammation  rather  than  with  the 
inflammation  itself  that  the  practitioner 
in  medicine  has  to  cope  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  from  the  very  onset  of  the 
disease. 


Xni.  Induration. 

Like  the  opposite  condition  of  softening, 
induration  (sclerosis)  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
one  of  the  consequences  of  myelitis,  chro- 
nic or  acute,  of  the  chronic  form  more 
especially.    Induration  of  the  cord  is  gen- 
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much  less  common  change  than  softenins : 
it  has  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  soneniug:  and  it  is 
often  met  with  when  it  was  not  expected, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances, 
as  after  acute  myelitis  on  the  one  hand, 
or  after  long-standing  epileptic  disease  on 
the  other. 

[In  recent  neuro-pathology,  sclerosis  has 
a  much  larger  place  than  it  had  a  few 
years  ago.  By  the  researches  especially 
of  Vulpian,  Charcot,  Ordenstein,  Frerichs, 
Kind  tie  isch.Tiirck,  Frommann ,  Westphal, 
£rb.  Gull,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Moxon,  Se- 
guin,  and  Hamilton,  it  has  now  been  more 
exhaustively  studied  than  almost  any 
other  morbid  affection  of  the  nervous  ap- 
paratus. 

From  the  nature  of  the  diseases  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  has  been  observed, 
whose  progress  is  ordinarily  slow  and 
protracted,  the  actual  primary  character 
of  the  process  of  which  it  is  the  result  is 
known,  almost  alone,  by  inference  and 
analogy.  While  very  many  autopsies  of 
sclerosis  have  been  made  at  the  end  of 
maladies  of  several  years'  duration,  it  has 
been  only  cases  in  which  life  has  been 
shortened  by  intercurrent  attacks  of  other 
kinds  that  have  given  opportunities  for 
examining  the  morbid  changes  going  on 
in  the  same  maladies  in  their  earlier 
stages.  It  is,  however,  the  common  opin- 
ion of  pathologists,  that  inJUimmationtms 
generally  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of 
sclerosis  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
very  much  as  it  has  with  the  commence- 
ment of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  lung,  or 
other  organs.  Some  writers  make  the 
term  sclerosis  synonymous  with  chronic 
tnjlamviation  (Bristowe). 

At  all  events,  the  later  and  more  im- 
portant altera!  ions  are  atrophic  and  degen- 
erative. The  nervous  elements,  cells,  or 
fibres,  according  to  the  part  involved, 
waste  away,  and  in  their  place  the  con- 
nective tissue  (neuroglia)  in  embryonic 
form  undergoes  increase ;  with  fibroid, 
amyloid,  and  pigmentary  degeneration,  in 
various  degrees,  proportions,  and  extent. 
In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and 
general  spinal  paralysis,  sclerosis  has  been 
found  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord.  In  unfavorable  cases  of 
infantile  paralysis,  and  the  similar  spinal 
paralysis  of  adults,  the  same  morbid  change 
is  believed,  upon  good  evidence,  to  occur. 
Locomotor  ataxy  is  now  known  to  have 
for  its  characteristic  lesion  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior   white   columns     ©f   the    cord. 


cal  phenomena  vary  according  to  the 
seats  of  the  disease  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 
marrow.  It  seems  appropriate,  in  this 
place,  to  give  some  attention  to  such  of 
these  disorders  as  are  not  otherwise 
treated  of  in  this  work,  viz.,  lateral  spinal 
sclerosis ;  sclerosis  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  and  multiple  or  disseminated  scle- 
rosis. 

Lateral  Spinal  Sclerosia. — This  has  been 
found  anatomically  associated  with  at 
least  two  affections  :  one  primary,  in  the 
cord,  and  the  other  secondary,  following 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  softening ;  or  a 
similar  lesion  of  the  crura  cerebri,  medulla 
oblongata,  pons,  or  of  the  spinal  marrow 
itself. 

The  latter  of  these  forms  (secondary)  is 
apt  to  be  unilateral  (like  the  lesion  which 
it  follows),  as  a  descending  sclerosis.  It 
occurs  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  primaiy 
lesion,  and  can  be  traced  upwards  through 
the  decussation  to  its  site.  In  its  descent, 
the  sclerosis  becomes  more  and  more 
limited,  so  as,  in  the  lumbar  part  of  the 
cord,  to  include  often  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  lateral  column.  The  gray  sclerotic 
patches  in  this  form  are  rounded  when 
seen  in  transverse  section,  and  do  not 
reach  the  pia  mater  exteriorly.  This  is 
the  case  in  "Tiirck's  degeneration,"  fol- 
lowing cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  also, 
generally,  in  sclerosis  descending  from  in- 
flammation or  hemorrhage  of  the  cord. 
In  the  latter  instance,  particularly,  the 
sclerotic  change  stops  short  of  the  poste- 
rior comu,  being  separated  therefrom  by 
a  thin  layer  of  healthy  white  nervous 
tissue. 

In  idiopathic  or  primary  lateral  scle- 
rosis, the  characteristic  lesion  is  symme- 
trical upon  the  two  sides  of  the  cord.  It 
occurs  at  first  and  chiefly  in  the  crossed 
pyramidal  columns  of  Flechsig ;  posterior 
to  the  lateral  columns  proper,  out  anterior 
to  the  direct  cerebellar  columns.  Exten- 
sion may  take  place,  however,  horizon- 
tallj',  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  lateral  column,  reach- 
ing to  the  posterior  comua.  The  form  of 
the  sclerotic  patches  is  then  wedge-like  or 
triangular  in  transverse  section.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  patches  is  much  the 
same  as  that  observed  in  disseminated  or 
multiple  sclerosis,  of  which  a  more  minute 
account  will  be  given  presently. 

Primary  lateral  sclerosis  (O.  Berger) 
corresponds  most  nearly  with  the  tabe» 
dorsalis  itfHismodicn  of  Charcot,  or  gpastie 
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Symptoms  of  the  early  stage  of  lateral  : 
sclerosis  are  mainly  those  of  muscular 
weakuess  and  paresis ;  that  is,  diminution 
of  motor  power  sliort  of  actual  paralysis. 
Gradually,  however,  a  truly  mralytic  con- 
dition is  developed.  The  limbs  at  first 
di-ag  heavily  ;  but  before  becoming  para- 
lyzed, signs  of  irritation  of  the  motor 
centres  occur,  in  simsmodic  symptoms. 
These  are,  twitchings  of  the  legs,  when  at  i 


rest,  especially  after  exertion  ;  trembling 
of  the  limbs  when,  in  sitting,  the  toes  are 
made  to  touch  the  floor ;  and  an  increas- 
ing tension  of  the  muscles,  producing  a 
peculiar  gait  in  walking.  The  legs  are 
held  close  together,  the  knees  bend  for- 
ward, the  patient  rises  at  each  step  on  his 
toes,  with  a  sort  of  hopping  motion,  so 
that  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of  &lilng 
forward. 


A,  Antaro-lntorikl Scleroati.    B.  PoiUrior  Spinal  ScleroiU.    (After  Charcot.) 


At  this  stage,  there  is  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  tendon-reflex  (see  Locomo- 
tor Ataxy,  in  this  volume)  of  the  knee 
and  other  parts.  This  phenomenon  can, 
in  patients  having  lateral  sclerosis,  be 
readily  shown  with  the  triceps  and  biceps 
muscles  of  the  arm,  the  biceps  flexor  fem- 
oris,  and  other  muscles.  The  foot-clonus 
also,  induced  by  tapping  the  tendo  Achil- 
lis  while  the  foot  is  held  in  a  flexed  po- 
sition, is  exaggerated  in  the  same  cases. 

No  disturbance  of  sensibility  or  intelli- 
gence exists,  nor  muscular  atrophy  ;  and 
no  troubles  afiecting  the  bladder,  rectum, 
or  sexual  organs.  There  is  not,  as  in  the 
subjects  of  locomotor  ataxy,  a  disposition 
to  throw  out  the  limbs  in  walking,  nor 
any  inabilitv  to  stand  erect  with  the  eyes 
shut  or  in  the  dark. 

Slowly  the  disease  advances,  to  com- 
plete paralysis ;  first  of  the  lower  and  then 
of  the  uppnr  limbs  ;  with,  also,  rigid  con- 
tractions of  their  muscles.  At  last  the 
patient  is  unable  to  walk  or  stand ;  yet 
the  vegetative  functions  of  the  body  are 
commonly  unimpaired.  In  such  a  con- 
dition he  njay  continue  to  live  for  nmny 
ycai-s,  death  "finally  resulting  from  some 
other  disease. 

As  already  said,  should  the  sclerotic 
change  extend  as  far  as  the  anterior  cor- 
nua  of  the  cord,  muscular  atrophy  is  added 
to  the  above  symptoms ;  giving  the  fca- 


been  progressively  developed.  Dr.  R.  von 
der  Velden  has  recorded'  the  particulars 
of  a  case  occurring  in  KussmauPs  Clinic 
at  Strasburg,  in  which,  after  a  rather 
acute  onset,  entire  recovery  finally  re- 
sulted. 

Sclerosis  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  the 
anatomical  designation  of  what  was  first 
described  by  Duchenne  as  muscular  paral- 
ysis of  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  and  li|)s ; 
the  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis  of 
Trousseau  ;  the  progressive  bulbar  paral- 
ysis of  Nachsniuth  ;  or,  more  descriptively 
yet,  progressive  bulbo-nuclear  paralj'sis 
of  Kussmaul. '  It  lias  been  most  generally 
referred  to  in  medical  works  by  the  name 
proposed  by  Trousseau,  upon  clinical 
grounds  ;  glonso-labio-laryngtal  paralysis. 
If  the  anatomical  basis  of  nomenclature 
continues  to  obtain  the  preference  of  pa- 
thologists for  the  group  of  diseases  now 
under  consideration,  bitlbo-nuclear  sclei-osis 
would  seem  to  be  most  con.«i8tent  with  the 
other  titles  which  have  been  named. 

Amongst  chronic  diseases,  there  is  none 
more  terrible  in  its  course  than  this.  Be- 
ginning mostly  after  the  age  of  forty,  gen- 
erally in  males,  its  first  symptoms  are  those 
of  pain  and  oppression  in  the  neck  and 
ImcK  of  the  head,  with  dizziness  and  hesi- 
tation in  speech.  The  tongue  becomes 
more  and  more  clumsy  in  its  action,  both 
in  articulation  and  in  mastication.    Weak- 
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a  lugubrious  expression  to  the  face.  Swal- 
lowing also  is  impeded,  by  enfeeblement 
of  the  muscles  of  the  soil  palate;  and,  later, 
those  of  the  pliarynx  and  epiglottis.  In 
the  act  of  deglutition,  food,  and  especially 
liquids,  at  times  may  escape  into  the 
larynx,  producing  suffocation.  The  voice 
is  altered,  growing  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct, and  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  fre- 
quent. At  the  same  time  sensibility  and 
intelligence  are  unaffected.  Month  after 
month,  the  disability  of  speech,  mastica- 
tion, swallowing,  and  respiration  grows 
worse,  until  it  becomes  almost  impossible 
for  any  nourishment  or  drink  to  be  swal- 
lowed. At  last,  unless  anticipated  by 
some  intercurrent  attack,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, of  pneumonia,  death  will  ensue  from 
starvation. 

Not  unfrequcntly,  coincident  with  the 
above  symptoms,  progressive  atrophy  may 
be  observed  in  a  nuniber  of  the  muscles  ; 
it  is  first,  and  especially,  noticeable,  in  the 
smaller  muscles  of  the  liand. 

After  death,  sometimes  tlio  unaided  eye 
can  perceive  no  morbid  change  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, diminution  in  bulk  and  alteration 
of  consistence,  witli  gray  discoloration  in 
spots  or  patches,  may  be  seen.  Micro- 
scopic examination  has  shown  the  charac- 
teristic change  to  be  a  yellow  pimientary 
degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  fa- 
cial nerves.  The  nerves  and  nerve-roots 
themselves  partake  of  this  atrophy  and 
degeneration.  Allied  changes,  especially 
fatty  atrophy,  are  found  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  these 
nerves ;  those  especially  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  palate,  and  lower  portion  of  the  mce. 
It  appears  to  be  at  the  origin  of  those  fila- 
ments of  the  facial  nerve  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  its  inferior  branches  only,  that 
the  lesion  affecting  that  nerve  occurs. 
Dribbling  of  the  saliva  is  an  almost  con- 
stant symptom  at  a  late  stage  of  the 
disorder,  from  paralysis  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx ;  with- 
out any  ascertained  increase  in  the 
salivary  secretion  itself. 

The  marked  atrophy  of  many  mus- 
cles in  this  affection  has  led  several 
pathologists  ( Kussmaul,  Hallopeau, 
Charcot,  Erb)  to  assert  its  essential 
identity  with  progrensive  mnscvlar 
atrophy.  Others  (Duchenne,  Fried- 
reich, Hammond)  opjjose  this  view. 


of  other  motor  nuclei  coincides  with  ordi- 
nary progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

From  one  to  five  years  is  the  common 
period  of  duration  of  this  disease  ;  from 
which,  when  clearly  established,  tliere  ap- 
pears to  be  no  prospect  of  recovery. 

Multiiile  Cerebro-sphutl  iSckrosis. — This 
is  the  "sclerose  en  plaques  dissemin^es" 
of  Charcot;  the  insular  sclerosis  of  Moxon. 
Although  disseminated  sclerosis  may  oc- 
cur in  the  brain  alone,  or  in  the  spinal 
cord  only,  yet  such  a  limitation  is  excep- 
tional ;  and  the  typical  history  of  the 
disease  can  be  best  studied  by  giving 
attention  to  cases  in  which  both  bram  and 
spinal  cord  are  affected. 

Charcot  (to  whom  is  accorded  the  credit 
of  having  made  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions t«  our  knowledge  of  this  affection) 
asserts  that  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  Cruveilhier's  "Atlas  d'Anatomie  Pa- 
thologique, ' '  1835-1842.  Carswell,  Tiirck, 
BokitansW,  Frerichs,  and  others  subse- 
quently added  similar  observations.  But 
the  systematic  attachment  of  definite  scle- 
rotic lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to 
the  clinical  symptoms  now  understood  to 
belong  to  them,  dates  from  the  records 
and  studies  of  Vulpian,  Charcot,  and 
Bouchard  of  cases  at  La  Salpetri^re,  from 
j  1862. 

I  Multiple  sclerosis  is  most  frequent  in 
I  women,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
,  thirty ;  it  is  not  unknown,  however,  in 
quite  young  persons.  Hereditary  predis- 
position appears  to  be  more  marked  in 
I  connection  with  it  than  with  either  of  the 
I  other  sclerotic  affections  of  the  nervous 
I  apparatus.  Like  them,  it  is  obscure  in 
.  its  immediate  causation.  Exposure  to 
!  cold  and  wet,  and  powerfully  disturbing 
I  mental  or  moral  influences,  are  believed 
I  to  have  the  most  to  do  with  its  produc- 
!  tion.  Excessive  exertion,  of  mind  or 
body,  injuries  of  the  head,  or  shock  from 
I  concussion  of  the  whole  body,  pregnancy, 

Fig,  63. 
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and  acute  diseases,  as  typhus,  cholera, 
smallpox,  have  all  l)een  supposed  to  pro- 
mote or  determine  its  occurrence. 

When  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  a 
patient  who  has  died  from  multiple  scle- 
rosis are  eicamined  with  the  naked  eye, 
numerous  grayish,  or  yellowish -gray, 
spots  or  patches  are  seen,  irregularly  dis- 
tributed (plaques  dissemin6es).  They  are 
almost  translucent,  somewhat  of  the  ap- 
pearance, in  this  respect,  of  cartilage ; 
clearly  defined  from  the  surroundmg 
healthy  tissue.  Sometimes  they  arc  slight- 
ly elevated  above  the  surface ;  in  other 
instances  level  with  it,  or  sunken  a  little 
below  it.  They  are  roundish,  but  irregu- 
lar and  various  in  form  and  mode  of  dis- 
semination ;  not  svrametrical  upon  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  they  become  somewhat  rose-  or 
salmon-colored.  In  consistency,  these 
plaques  are  firm  enough  to  be  felt  distinctly 
Dy  the  finger.  To  the  knife  they  present 
much  more  resisbmce  than  the  normal 
nervous  tissue  of  the  brain  and  cord.  On 
division,  they  show  a  clean  smooth  sur- 
face, giving  out  a  small  quantity  of  trans- 
parent liquid.  In  a  few  instances,  in 
which  death  from  other  causes  allowed 
examination  at  an  early  stage,  they  have 
been  found  (Zenker)  soft,  gelatinous,  semi- 
fluid in  consistence.  In  number  they  vary 
indefinitely  in  different  cases.  Their  size 
also  varies  from  microscopic  minuteness 
up  to  the  magnitude  of  a  hazel-nut.  In 
the  cord  they  may  extend  longitudinally, 
in  the  same  column,  to  a  distance  of  from 
one  to  three  or  four  inches. 

The  cortical  part  of  the  cerebrum  sel- 
dom contains  any  sclerotic  patches.  Its 
white  subetance,  the  walls  of  the  ventri- 
cles, the  corpus  callosum,  pons,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  cerebral  peduncles,  all 
may  nave  numerous  spots  of  sclerosis. 
In  the  cerebellum  they  are  commonly 
fewer,  and  absent  from  its  exterior  sur- 
face. 

In  regard  to  the  appearances  obsen'ed 
after  death  from  this  affection,  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  similar  as  they  are 
to  those  of  other  forms  or  types  of  sclero- 
sis (varying  chiefly  in  location),  our  read- 
ers will  profit  most  by  the  description 
given  by  Charcot.' 

"Microscopical  examination,  even  when  | 
a  low  power  is  used,  enables  us  to  state 
that  the  apparently  healthy  region  border- 
ins  the  sclerosed  natch  reallv  presents,  to 


Whilst  proceeding  thus,  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre,  we  are  led  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  several  concentnc 
zones,  which  answer  to  the  principal  phases 
of  the  alteration.' 

Fig.  64. 


Bepnienta  a  fie§h  prepantlon,  taken  from  t1i«  en- 
tT«  of  a  patch  of  Sclerosis,  colored  vith  carmine,  and 
dklacerated.  In  the  centre  is  seen  a  capillary  reisel. 
sappurtlug  seTeral  nuclei.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
this  are  axis-cylinders,  some  Tolumlnons,  others  of 
very  small  diameter,  and  all  deprired  of  their  medal- 
larr  sheaths.  The  capillary  vessel  and  the  azis- 
cyllnders  were  TiTidly  colored  by  the  carmine ;  tht 
HxLs-cyllnderspresentperfectly  Pmooth  borders,  wUli- 
out  ramification.  Between  tnem  aie  seen  sloDder 
flbrllla  of  recent  formation,  which  form  on  the  left 
and  in  the  centre  a  sort  of  network  resnltlng  from  ths 
entanglement  or  anastomosis  of  the  fihrlls.  Thesetn 
distinguished  from  the  ax  s-cyllnders,  lat,  by  their 
diameter,  which  Is  much  smaller  ;  2d,  by  the  ramifles* 
tlons  which  they  preseu  t  In  their  conrse  ;  3d,  by  takiag 
no  coloration  from  carmine.  Nnclel  are  aeen  scat- 
tered abont ;  aome  of  them  appear  to  be  in  connectloa 
with  the  connective  fibrils ;  others  have  assumed  sb 
Irregular  form,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  ammooiacal 
aolutlon  of  carmine. 

a.  "In  the  peripheral  zone  the  follow- 
ing appearances  are  observed  :  The  trabe- 
culae  of  the  reticulum  are  markedly  thick- 
ened ;  sometimes  they  have  acquired  a 
diameter  twice  as  great  as  that  possessed 
in  the  normal  state.  At  the  same  time, 
the  nuclei  which  occupy  the  nodes  of  the 
reticulum  have  become  more  voluminous; 
they  are  occasionally  found  to  have  multi- 
plied, and  you  may  count  two  or  thre« 
nuclei,  rarely  more,  in  each  node  ;'  the 
cellular  form  becomes  more  distinct,  owing 
to  the  thickening  of  the  trabeculce;  the 
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the  medullary  sheath,  for  the  axis-cylinder 
has  preserved  its  normal  diameter,  or  it 
may  even  be  hypertrophied.  The  amor- 
phous matter  which  surrounds  the  fibres 
of  the  reticulum,  on  all  sides,  appears  to 
be  more  abundant  than  in  the  healthy 
state.1 

Fig.  65. 


Patch  of  icleroala  to  tbe  fresh  state :  a,  lymphatla  sheath 
of  a  vessel  distended  by  Tolumtnons  faitr  gtobales  ;  6,  a 
Tessel  dlTld^d  transTemelf .  The  adrentltlons  coat  Is  sepa- 
rated from  the  l^mphatlo  sheath  by  a  free  spac**,  the  fatty 
globules  which  distended  the  sheath  having  disappeared  ; 
ee,  fatty  globules,  gathered  into  small  groups,  dlspersad 
heia  and  then  over  the  preparation. 


b.  "The  nerve-tubes  in  the  second  isone, 
which  may  also  bo  called  the  transition 
zone,  have  become  still  more  slender. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  have  disappeared ; 
in  reality,  they  have  been  merely  deprived 
of  their  medullary  sheatlis,  and  are  now- 
only  represented  by  their  axis  cylinders, 
which,  ^ndeed,  sometimes  acquire  com- 
paratively colossal  dimensions.*  As  to 
the  trabeculee  of  the  reticulum,  these  offer 
not  less  remarkable  alterations.  They 
have  become  more  transparent,  their  out- 
lines are  loss  distinct ;  fanally,  in  certain 
parts,  and  this  is  a  really  fundamental 
fact,  they  are  replaced  by  bundles  of  long 
and  slender  fbrUs,  closely  analogous  to 
those  which  characterize  common  connec- 
tive tissue  (laminous  tissue).  These 
fibrils  arc  disposed  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  greater  axis  of  the  nerve-tubes ; 
hence  but  little  of  them  is  seen  in  trans- 
verse sections,  except  their  extremities, 
which  present  the  appearance  of  a  multi- 
tude of  very  fine  dots.  They  tend,  we 
have  said,  to  usurp  the  place  o'f  the  fibres 
or  trabecuke  of  the  reticulum ;  but  they, 
also,  invade  the  meshes  which  contain  the 


['  Prommami,  2  Theil,  PI.  ii.  figs.  I,  and 
pasfim.  ] 

[«  Frommann,  Charcot.] 


nerve-tubes,  according  as  these  diminish 
in  size  by  loss  of  medullary  matter,  so 
that  the  reticulated  or  alveolar  appear- 
ance which  the  connective  gangue  or 
matrix  shows  so  distinctly  in  the  healthy 
state,  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
ei&ced.i 

c.  "  The  central  region  of  the  scle- 
rosed patch,  you  are  aware,  is  that  in 
which  the  most  marked  alterations 
are  observed.  Here  all  vestige  of 
fibroid  r-eliculum  has  disappeared ; 
we  no  longer  meet  with  distinct  tra- 
becules or  cell-forms ;  the  nuclei  are 
less  numerous  and  less  voluminous 
tlian  in  the  external  zones  ;  they  are 
shrunken  in  every  direction,  appear 
shrivelled,  and  do  not  take  so  deep  a 
tint  as  usual  under  the  action  of  car- 
mine.' They  may  bo  observed  form- 
ing little  groups  hero  and  there  in  the 
interspaces  between  the  bundles  of 
fibrillte.  The  latter,  however,  have 
invaded  every  part.  They  now  fill 
up  the  alveolar  spaces,  from  which 
the  medullary  matter  has  completely 
disappeared.  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
number  of  axis-cylinders,  those  last 
vestiges  of  the  nerve-tubes,  still  per- 
sist in  the  midst  of  the  fibrils ;  but 
they,  in  general,  no  longer  retain  that 
comparatively  large  volume  they  ac- 
casionally  possessed  in  the  early  phases 
of  the  alteration ;  mo;  t  of  them,  in- 
deed, have  even  diminished  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  might  bo  mistaken, 
80  close  is  the  resemblance,  for  the  fibril 
filaments  of  new  formation,  from  which, 
however,  we  shall  soon  learn  how  to  dis- 
criminate them." 

"I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  dif- 
ferent alterations  which  those  bloodvessels 
undergo  that  traverse  the  nodules  of  scle- 
rosis. These  changes  may  be  well  studied 
in  the  longitudinal  sections  of  the  cord, 
hardened  by  chromic  acid.  At  the  com- 
mencement, that  is  to  say,  in  the  peri- 
plieral  zone,  the  parictea  of  these  vessels, 
even  of  the  finest  capillaries,  appear  much 
thickened,  and  contain  a  larger  number 
ofnucici  than  in  the  normal  state.  Nearer 
the  centre  of  the  nodule  the  nuclei  are 
still  more  abundant,  and,  besides,  the 
adventitious  coat  is  replaced  by  several 
layers  of  fibrils  quite  similar  to  those 
which  are  simultaneously  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  reticulum.*  Lastly,  at 
the  final  term  of  alteration,  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  have  become  so  thickened  that 
their  calibre  suffers  a  notable  diminution.* 
"I  should  notice,  in  passing,  the  habit- 


[«  Frommann,  2  Theil,  loc.  cit.,  P.  iv.  figs. 
],  2,  and  3.] 

[»  Frommann,  Charcot.] 

[»  Vulpian,  "Cours  do  la  Facnlt*."] 

[*  Frommann,  loc.  cit.] 
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ual  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  amy- 
loid corpuscles  iu  the  midst  of  the  fibrillary 
tissue.  But  I  should  at  the  same  time 
mention  the  singular  fact  that  these  bodies 
are  always  less  abundant  in  disseminated 
sclerosis  than  in  the  other  varieties  of 
gray  induration." 

The  gymptomatology  of  multiple  sclero- 
sis is  a  variable  composite,  so  to  speak,  of 
that  belonging  to  sclerosis  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  cerebro-nervous  appara- 
tus. Generally,  the  first  signs  of  the  dis- 
order are  obscure.  Weakness  and  drag- 
ging of  the  lower  limbs,  difficulty  in  using 
the  nands,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  muscular 
rigidity,  and  sometimes  giddiness  and 
headache,  are  among  the  earlier  indica- 
tions of  cercbro-ncrvous  disorder.  There 
are  cases  in  which,  later,  genuine  ataocia 
is  present,  with  all  the  characters  of  loco- 
motor ataxy.  In  such  instances,  the 
posterior  white  columns  of  the  cord  have 
been  invaded.  Other  examples  exist  in 
which  the  features  of  spasmodic  spinal 
paralysis  are  equally  well  marked  ;  with 
a  corresponding  localization  of  the  lesion  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  bulbo-nuclear 
paralysis,  as  it  has  been  above  described. 

These  associations  of  symptoms  with 
special  localities  of  morbid  change  having 
been  anticipated  in  cases  of  multiple 
cercbro-spinal  sclerosis  on  the  ground  of 
clinical  indications,  have  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  post-mortem  examination. 
The  disease  is  truly  polymorphous.  Yet, 
since  in  most  cases  the  dissemination  of 
the  morbid  process  involves  several  cen- 
tres of  innervation,  a  combination  of  re- 
sulting symptoms  is  observed  in  typical 
cases.  Of  such,  the  following  features 
are  most  prominent : — 

Tremor  accompanying  all  voluntary 
movements ;  impairment  of  speech,  with 
monotony  of  voice  and  a  "scanning"  ar- 
ticulation ;  nystagmus  (movement  of  the 
eyeballs  from  side  to  side)  ;  amblyopia 
(feebleness  or  indistinctness,  without 
total  loss,  of  vision) ;  diplopia  (double 
vision) ;  vertigo  ;  and  apoplectiform  at- 
tacks. The  last  named,  however  (attacks 
resembling  apoplexy),  according  to  Char- 
cot, are  met  with  only  in  about  one-fifth 
of  the  cases  observed. 

Of  the  volitional  tremor,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  it  dillers  in  a  marked  man- 
ner from  that  of  paralysis  agitans.  In 
the  latter,  trembling  exists  while  the  pa- 


erratic  movements  are  more  irregular  and 
excursive,  having  less  relation  to  the  in- 
tended direction  of  movement,  than  in 
multiple  sclerosis. 

The  explanation  of  the  tremor  in  this 
disease  has  been  considerably  debated. 
Charcot  refers  it  to  the  persistence  of 
many  of  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  spinal 
nerve-fibres,  giving  rise  to  an  imperfect 
and  jerking  conduction  of  the  impulses  of 
the  will  to  the  muscles.  Erb  and  Orden- 
stein  object  to  this  view ;  and  urge  the 
greater  probability  of  the  tremor  being 
due  to  the  localization  of  the  sclerotic  le- 
sion in  some  part  of  the  brain.  Orden- 
stein  asserts  the  pons,  and  the  portion  of 
the  brain  anterior  to  it,  to  be  the  scat  of 
this  lesion.  Hammond  reports  that  tre- 
mor is  absent  in  cases  of  spinal,  without 
cerebral,  disseminated  sclerosis.  £bstein, 
Vulpian,  and  Engesse  have  observed 
spinal  cases  without  trembling ;  and  Kelp, 
one  case  entirely  cerebral,  in  which  tre- 
mor was  present.  Erb'  examined  twenty- 
two  cases  after  death  with  a  view  to 
determining  this  question.  In  all  of  them 
which  had  presented  tremor  during  life, 
the  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  pedun- 
culi,  besides  other  portions  of  the  brain, 
were  particularly  involved  ;  while  in  the 
few  cases  which  had  been  without  tremor, 
although  there  were  nodules  elsewhere  in 
the  brain,  there  were  none,  or  those  of 
small  size  only,  in  the  pons,  medulla  ob- 
longata, cerebellum,  &c. 

Apoplectiform  attacks,  occurring  in 
cases  of  multiple  sclerosis,  may  be  diag- 
nosticated from  true  apoplexy,  by  the 
high  temperature  (104°-105jo  F.)  they 
present ;  by  the  gradual  approach  and 
deepening  of  the  coma  ;  and  by  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  the  hemiplegia  which 
follows  them.  The  patient  may  remain 
unconscious  for  a  day  or  two  ;  after  the 
return  of  consciousness  he  falls  asleep, 
and  awakens  in  his  usual  condition  of 
health,  except  the  persistence  of  hemi- 
plegia for  a  few  days  longer.  Such  at- 
tacks may  be  repeated  at  variable  inter- 
vals, usually  of  a  few  or  several  months. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  patient 
dies  in  the  comatose  state. 

Ordinarily,  the  duration  of  cases  of 
multiple  sclerosis  is  from  five  to  ten  years. 
Bemissions  of  many  of  the  symptoms  arc 
not  uncommon ;  but  they  seldom  last 
long.  Vulpian  has  given  an  account  of 
one  case,  in  which  an  attack  of  varioloid 
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sively  tried,  with  only  occasional,  doubtful 
or  transitory  benefit. 

Formerly,  counter-irritation  was  much 
relied  on  ;  by  blisters,  issues,  setons,  and 
moxas  applied  to  the  back.  Under  the 
reaction  caused  by  their  frequent  failure 
to  produce  cures,  such  measures  are  now 
too  much  neglected.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  pathological  state  preceding  or  inau- 
gurating sclerosis  is  one  of  infiimmation, 
powerful  derivants  applied  to  the  spine 
ought  to  be  serviceable  at  that  period. 
For  milder  effect,  nothing  is  more  conve- 
nient than  croton  oil,  rubbed  (a  few  drops) 
over  a  limited  surface,  to  prrnluce  an  arti- 
ficial eruption.  Painting  with  pure  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  will  also  produce  moderate 
irritation.  For  the  most  vigorous  action 
of  this  kind,  the  moxa  may  be  employed. 

Among  the  medicines  used  in  treatment 
of  sclerosis,  have  been  nitrate  of  silver, 
arsenic,  chloride  of  gold,  ergot,  phospho- 
rus (or  phosphide  of  zinc),  strychnia, 
belladonna,  iodide  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, and  chloride  of  barium.  Charcot, 
Erb,  and  Schiile  have  reported  temporary 
improvement  after  the  use  of  cold  water 
(hydropathic)  treatment.  Nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, and  hypodermic  arsenical  injections, 
have  each  had  like  transient  influence 
only.  Dr.  Da  Costa  recommends,  and  in 
early  stages  of  the  disease  has  seen  marked 
benefit  from,  the  use  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate ;  given  internally,  for  mouths  to- 
gether.' 

Electricity  continues  to  be  the  last  re- 
sort of  therapeutics  in  such  cases.  The 
continuous  galvanic  current  affords,  in 
them,  the  greatest  hope  of  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

Massage,  or  systematic  kneading  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  may  be 
useful,  especially  if  combined  with  inunc- 
tion of  olive  or  cocoa  oil.* 

Palliative  remedial  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms,  may  often  be  of 
much  importance  to  the  patient.  In 
lateral  spinal  sclerosis  (spastic  spinal  pa- 
ralysis), for  example.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell' 
recommends,  for  the  relief  of  suffering, 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  alone 
or  with  atropia.  The  same  or  similar 
anodyne  treatment  is  also  often  appro- 
priate for  the  mitigation  of  the  distress  of 
those  affected  with  the  severe  pains  of 


(bulbo-nuclear  sclerosis).  Erb,  in  regard 
to  the  late  stages  of  this  last  affection, 
remarks  that  "to  close  the  tragic  course, 
the  physician  might  well  think  of  eutha- 
nasia.'" 

Hygienic  measures  will,  in  all  such 
cases,  afford  means  of  valuable  aid  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  adviser,  especially  in 
the  earlier  and  middle  stages.  Proper 
regulation  of  the  diet ;  sufficient  warmth 
of  clothing,  and  protection  otherwise  from 
exposure ;  choice  of  climate  for  residence ; 
avoidance  of,  or  extreme  moderation  in, 
sexual  indulgence  ;  occupation,  rest,  men- 
tal and  moral  surroundings  and  influ- 
ences :  all  these  may  not  only  make  a 
difference  of  mouths  or  years  in  the  dura- 
tion of  prolonged  attacks,  but  may  lessen 
very  greatly  the  sufferings  of  those  to 
whom  recovery  is  made  impossible  by  the 
nature  of  their  disease.— H.] 


XIV.  Atbopdy  and  Hypertrophy. 

Atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord,  like  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  is  one  of  the  changes  which 
must  be  looked  upon  as  natural  to  old 
age.  In  elderly  persons,  indeed,  the  cord 
becomes  shorter  and  narrower  and  firmer, 
the  spinal  fluid  increases  in  quantity,  so 
ae  to  fill  the  space  left  vacant  by  the 
shrunken  cord,  and  the  spinal  nerves  are 
sensibly  wasted  at  both  their  roots.  All 
this  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
Chaussard,  Ollivier,  and  others.  .  Atro- 
phy, more  or  less  general,  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  many  rorms  of  paralysis  in 
which  the  cord  has  been  long  left  in  a 
state  of  comparative  functional  inactivity; 
and  local  atrophy  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  tumor,  displaced  vertebwe,  or 
anything  which  exercises  pressure  upon 
the  cordT  Of  partial  forms  of  atrophy  re- 
sulting from  disease,  the  only  one  about 
which  there  is  any  certain  knowledge  is 
that  which  is  associated  with  the  disease 
called  locomotor  ataxy — namely,  atrophy 
of  the  posterior  columns  ;  and  about  this 
form  enough  has  already  been  said  in  a 
separate  article. 

In  a  few  inst.ance8  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  found  to  be  so  much  enlarged,  appa- 
rently by  a  true  hypertrophy  of  its  natu- 
ral tissues,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  space 
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XV.  Tumor,  etc. 

"Tubercle  and  cancer,"  says  Rokitan- 
sky,  ^'are  frequent  in  the  brain,  unfre- 
quent  in  the  spinal  cord.  Tubercle  I  have 
observed  only  in  combination  with  other 
advanced  tuberculoses.  Its  principal  seat 
is  the  cervical  or  lumbar  portion  of  the 
cord,  where  it  sometimes  occupies  the 
white  fibres,  sometimes  the  gray  sub- 
stance. As  in  the  brain,  it  leads  to  in- 
flammation (red  softening)  and  to  yellow 
softening.  I  have  never  seen  a  tubercu- 
lous cavity  in  the  cord.  Sometimes  sev- 
eral tubercles  are  grouped  together,  none 
exceeding  the  size  of  milh^t  or  hempseed  ; 
at  other  times  only  one  exists,  which  is  of 
large  dimensions,  equalling  a  pea  or  a 
bean.  Exclusively  of  several  cases  of  cir- 
cumscribed callous  induration  of  the  white 
columns,  as  to  the  cancerous  nature  of 
which  I  am  still  in  doubt,  I  have  met 
with  but  one  case  of  cancer  of  the  cord. 
It  was  a  solitary  nodule  of  medullary 
cancer.  Ollivier  mentions  several  exam- 
ples of  diffused  carcinomatous  growths, 
as  well  as  of  the  so-called  colloid  cancer. 
Among  the  entozoa  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  the  cysticercus  in  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  acepha- 
locyst  sacs,  as  far  as  has  been  observed, 
have  no  connection  with  the  cord  ;  their 
nidus  is  even  outside  the  dura  mater.  In 
one  cajse  the  cj'st  forced  its  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid." 

Nor  are  exostoses,  cartilaginous  growths, 
or  aneurisms  frequently  met  with  in  posi- 
tions which  can  exorcise  pressure  upon 
the  spinal  cord.  Cartila^nous  growths, 
or  rather  bony  plates,  it  is  true,  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  the  visceral 
arachnoid  of  the  cord— a  condition  which 
appears  to  be  rarely  met  with  in  the 
brain ;  but  these  growths  or  plates  can 
scarcely  be  brought  under  the  head  of 
tumors.  Except,  perhaps,  in  connection 
with  scrofulous  disease  of  the  vertebrae, 
the  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  not  the  seat 
of  tuberculous  deposits;  and  here  again 
is  another  point  of  difference  between  the 
pathological  history  of  the  spinal  conl 
and  the  brain,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  is  a  favorite 
seat  of  these  deposits. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  tumor  vary 
greatly.  Neuralgic  pain  in  the  back,  over 
the  seat  of  the  tumor,  appears  to  be  an 
almost  constant  svmntom.    "  Pain."  savs 


antesthesia,  or  paralysis  instead  of  morbid 
sensations  or  muscular  contractions.  It 
is  but  seldom,  however,  that  these  symp- 
toms of  irritation  or  pressure  are  so  strictly 
localized  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  presence  of  the 
tumor  is  made  known  usually  only  by 
more  general  symptoms  of  irritation,  or 
compression,  or'  inttaniniation,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  in  any  way  pathognomonic 
of  tumor,  may  arise  from  many  other 
causes.  "There  is,  indeed,"  as  Sir  W. 
Gull  says,  "no  symptom,  or  single  group 
of  symptoms,  wliich,  taken  alone,  can 
serve  as  a  secure  biisis  for  diagnosis." 
Tuberculous  or  carcinomatous  deposits 
elsewhere,  with  signs  of  the  peculiar  dys- 
crasia  of  tubercle  or  cancer,  aneurism  else- 
where, nodes  elsewhere,  may  help  to  a 
diagnosis  by  showing  that  symptoms 
which  appear  to  point  to  a  tumor  may 
have  such  a  cause,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  supply  some  information  as  to  the 
special  character  of  the  tumor ;  but  this 
possibility  of  help  in  diagnosis  is  too  re- 
mote to  l>e  of  much  practical  value,  if  any. 
It  may  be  supposed  tliat  any  scrofulous 
deposit  in  the  cord  is  more  likely  to  occur 
in  children,  and  any  cancerous  growth  in 
older  persons ;  but  even  this  rule  has  too 
many  exceptions  to  make  it  of  much  use. 


XVL  Concussion. 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  like  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  is  the  result  of  a  &11 
from  a  height,  a  blow  on  the  back,  or  some 
other  accident,  and  its  symptoms  var)' 
with  the  intensity  of  the  shock.  Sudden 
paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation,  more  or 

I  less  complete,  with  some  inability  to  pass 
water  or  to  prevent  the  escape  of  flatus 

I  or  feces,  are  the  more  special  symptoms. 

;  Sudden  and  marked  failure  in  the  circu- 
lation and  respiration,  as  shown  by  pallor, 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  diminished  tem- 
perature, slow  and  shallow  breathing,  and 
other  signs  of  common  shock,  are  also 
associated  with  the  more  special  symp- 
toms. Great  pain  along  the  spine  or  in 
some  part  of  the  spine  nas  been  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  spinal 
concussion  *,  but  neither  pain  nor  spasm 
is  met  with  in  the  cases  which  I  liave 
examined ;  and  Dr.  Reynolds  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion,  for  speaking  of  these 
cases,  he  says,  "  There  is  in  them  neither 
marked  nain  nor  snasm."    Indeed,  in  the 
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only  a  slight  degree  of  concussion,  may 
not  recover  its  former  power  perfectly, 
the  patient  ever  afterwards  bem§  wealc 
in  many  respects,  especially  in  his  legs 
and  bladder.  Indeed,  concussion  of  the 
spine  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  at  the 
time  any  marked  degree  of  paralysis  in 
the  liml>s  and  bladder  and  lower  bowel, 
with  loss  of  sensation,  is  certainly  a  very 
grave  matter,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  such  a  case  recovery  is  ever 
more  than  partial. 

The  appearances  after  death  may  pre- 
sent nothing  unnatural,  or  tliey  may  be 
those  of  hemorrhage  more  or  less  exten- 
sive. It  is  very  possible  that  the  cases  in 
which  severe  pain  in  the  back  was  a 
symptom  would  prove,  it  all  the /acts  were 
fully  known,  to  be  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  or  concussion  were  mixed  up 
with  those  of  hemorrhage :  at  any  rate, 
there  was  hemorrhage  in  one  case  of 
spinal  concussion  in  which  pain  in  the 
spine  was  a  conspicuous  symptom,  which 
case  came  undes  my  own  notice  not  long 
ago.  In  fatal  cases,  in  which  the  reaction 
after  the  concussion  has  issued  in  inflam- 
matory and  other  changes  in  the  cord, 
these  changes  will  be  met  with  after 
death ;  and  if  fracture  or  dislocation  of 
the  vertcbrse  was  produced  at  the  time  of 
the  concussion,  the  evidence  of  such  injury 
will  of  course  not  be  wanting. 


XVII.  Compression. 

"When  the  spinal  cord  is  compressed  by 
a  dislocated  or  fractured  vertebra,  by  a 
tumor,  by  a  bullet,  or  in  any  other  way, 
the  symptoms  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
seat  and  degree  of  compression.  The 
symptoms  will,  in  fact,  be  as  variable — 
for  they  will  be  the  same — as  those  which 
are  produced  by  experimental  division  of 
the  parts  comprei<sed,  and  about  which 
more  than  is  convenient  had  to  be  said  in 
the  preliminary  remarks.  All,  therefore, 
that  is  necessary  here  is  to  refer  to  those 
preliminary  remarks  for  the  information 
which  may  help  to  make  the  symptoms  of 
compression  intelligible,  and,  in  p<assing, 
to  express  a  hope  tliat  trephining  or  other 
operative  procedures  which  have  been 
recommended  and  practised  in  certain 
cases  of  spinal  compression  may  not  be 
altogether  unjustifiable. 


XVIII.  Caries  of  the  Vertebral 
Column. 

This  disease  is  usually  limited  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  and  to  the  inter- 
vertebral substances,  but  sometimes  it 
extends  backwards  to  the  arches  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrte  as  well.  It  com- 
mences,  very  generally,  in  the  middle 


dorsal  re^on,  and,  as  generally,  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  this  region ;  but  there 
is  no  part  of  the  spinal  column  in  which 
it  may  not  begin,  or  to  which  it  may  not 
extend:  it  invariably,  when  sufficiently 
advanced,  gives  rise  to  "angular  curva- 
ture," or  projection  directly  ^ckwards  of 
tlie  diseased  part  of  the  spine,  this  de- 
formity being  due  to  the  way  in  which 
the  thinned  and  diseased  bodies  of  the 
vertebne  become  crushed  in  under  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  caries  of  the 
vertebrae  is  an  unmistakably  strumous 
affection,  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse ;  and  the  changes  in  the 
bone  are  due  to  the  melting  down  of  this 
deposit  rather  than  to  any  strictly  inflam- 
matory process. 

The  earlier  symptoms  of  caries  of  the 
vertebrse  are  not  at  all  well  marked.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are — weakness 
in  the  back,  generally  in  the  dorsal  re- 
gion, with  aching  or  pain,  more  or  less 
severe,  in  the  weak  part,  causing  a  dispo- 
sition to  lean  forward  and  to  use  the  arms 
as  props ;  some  prominence  of  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  weak  and  painful  part  of 
the  spine,  with  some  pufflness  of  the  over- 
lying skin ;  a  feeling  of  undue  heat,  or 
even  burning,  in  the  weak  and  painful 
and  prominent  part,  wliich  is  not  felt  in 
other  parts  of  the  spine,  when  a  sponge 
soaked  in  moderately  warm  water  is 
ptassed  down  the  spine;  and  a  state  of 
tenderness  on  pressure  or  percussion, 
which  is  equally  restricted  to  the  same 
weak  and  painful  and  prominent  part. 
Afterwards,  when  the  disease  is  more 
advanced,  there  are  more  marked  symp- 
toms, namely  these : — unmistakable  ''  an- 
gular curvature,"  the  formation  of  ab- 
scess, slight  hectic  in  the  evening,  a  feel- 
ing of  constriction  around  the  waist,  it 
may  be,  and  still  later,  more  or  less  paral- 
ysis of  the  legs,  more  or  less  loss  of  con- 
trol over  the  bladder  and  bowel,  and  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  secondary  mye- 
litis or  spinal  meningitis.  Abscess  may 
be  one  of  tlie  earlier  symptoms  preceding 
any  obvious  deformity,  or  it  may  not  occur 
at  all.  In  fact,  abscess  appears  to  be  a 
sjrmptom  of  strumous  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebrse exclusively,  and  not  of  the  non- 
strumous  variety  of  caries.  When  it  does 
occur,  which  is  certainly  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  there  is  usually  some  dim- 
inution of  pain  and  other  evidences  of 
irritation.  When  it  does  occur,  as  is  well 
known,  it  generally  makes  its  appearance 
at  a  distance  from  the  diseased  vertebrae, 
most  commonly  as  "  psoas  abscess"  in  the 
groin,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  in  this 
form  and  locality.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
spinal  cord  becomes  et/mpressed  by  the 
giving  way  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease :  but  sooner 
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or  later  it  almost  constantly  happens  that 
the  cord  or  its  membranes  opposite  the 
diseased  vertebrse  become  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  changes,  which  changes, 
rather  than  the  drain  from  an  abscess,  are 
indeed  the  reason  why,  in  so  many  cases, 
sooner  or  later,  caries  of  the  vertebrse 
proves  to  be  destructive  to  life. 

The  diagnosis  between  "  angular  curva- 
ture" from  caries  of  the  spine,  and  the 
curvatures  forward,  backward,  and  side- 
ways,  without  other  structural  changes 
in  the  vertebral  column  than  those  of 
simple  adaptation  to  the  altered  position, 
is  not  very  diflicult.  These  latter  curva- 
tures, in  fact,  want  all  the  special  and 
grave  features  which  have  been  indicated 
as  characterizing  the  former.  Nor  yet  is 
the  diagnosis  difficult  between  "angular 
curvature"  in  its  earliest  stage  and  spinal 
irritation,  with  which  it  is  sure  to  be  as- 
sociated, and  with  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  small  danger  of  its  being  con- 
founded. This  topic  has  been  afready 
touched  upon  when  speaking  of  spinal 
irritation,  and  here  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  svmptoms 
which  are  present  in  the  beginnmg  of 
caries  of  the  vertebne  (which  are  no  other 
than  those  which  may  belong  to  simple 
spinal  irritation),  in  children  or  youths  of 
a  manifestly  scrofulous  habit — at  an  age, 
that  is  to  say,  and  in  a  habit,  in  which 
symptoms  of  simple  spinal  irritation  are 
not  likely  to  be  met  with— are  sufficient 
to  do  more  than  create  a  bald  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

The  prognosis  of  caries  of  vertebrae  is 
always  bad  enough.  A  hump-back  is  the 
best  result  to  be  lioped  for.  The  end  to 
be  aimed  at  in  treatment  is,  of  course,  to 
promote  anchylosis  of  the  diseased  bones 
of  the  vertebrse  by  allowing  them  to  fall 
together — by  favoring,  that  is  to  say,  the 
deformity  which  is  inevitable  by  letting 
the  back  bend  and  not  by  trying  to  pre- 
vent it  by  keeping  the  back  straight,— and 
to  keep  up  the  strength  in  every  way. 
But  these  are  matters  which  I  cannot 
touch  upon  without  trespassing  upon  the 
domains  of  surgery,  and  I  therefore  leave 
them  to  those  who  are  better  able,  and 
-^-vhose  right  it  is,  to  deal  with  them. 


XIX.  SnxA  Bifida,  &c. 


the  dropsical  fluid  presses  outwards,  and 
distends  in  so  doing  the  integuments  and 
subjacent  tissues  into  an  hernial  tumor. 
Very  generally  congenital  hydrocephalus 
is  associated  with  congenital  hydrorachis. 
The  fluid  in  hydrorachis  is  precisely  of 
the  same  constitution  and  character  as 
that  which  is  met  with  in  hydnwephalus : 
it  varies  in  quantity  from  a  few  ounces  to 
several  pints :  it  accumulates  between  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  in  the  arachnoid 
sac,  in  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and 
even  outside  the  dura  mater,  sometimes 
in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  some- 
times in  more  places  than  one.  The  her- 
nial tumor  into  which  this  dropsical  fluid 
bulges  outwardly  varies  greatly  both  in 
position  and  size,  and  in  the  condition  of 
Its  coverings  :  it  is  almost  invariably  met 
with  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  it  may  be 
in  any  region :  it  is  usually  of  the  size  of 
a  walnut  or  orange,  but  it  may  be  as  large 
as  a  child's  head,  or  even  larger :  it  may 
be  single  or  multiple :  its  bulk  maj'  vary 
considerably  under  different  circum- 
stances, or  not  at  all,  becoming,  if  it  vary, 
fuller  and  more  tense  if  the  position  of 
the  child  be  made  such  as  to  cause  the 
fluid  to  flow  into  it,  emptier  and  flaccid  if 
this  position  be  altered  so  that  this  fluid 
may  run  out  of  it,  or  if  pressure  be  made 
upon  it  so  as  to  bring  about  the  same  re- 
sult :  it  may  swell  during  expiration  and 
fall  during  inspiration:  it  may  present 
distinct  fluctuation  or  none  at  all ;  and 
the  skin  over  it  mav  be  sound,  thickened, 
inflamed,  ulcerated,  ^ngrenous,  covered 
with  tufts  of  hair,  and  so  on.  The  dura 
mater  and  its  lining  of  arachnoid  mem- 
brane always  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  coverings  of  the  tumor,  and  these  are 
the  only  constant  elements  in  these  cover- 
ings. In  the  lumbar  region,the  cord  and  its 
nerves,  which  are  generally  rudimentarj', 
are  out  of  the  tumor  altogether :  in  tfie 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  re<rion,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
cord  and  its  nerves  to  be  adherent  to  the 
walls  of  the  tumor. 

In  spina  bifida  the  lower  limbs  are  gen- 
erally paralyzed  as  well  as  the  bladder 
and  lower  bowel,  and  not  unfrequently 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  spinal  tleform- 
ily,  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
hernia  of  the  bladder,  imperforate  anus, 
&c.  But  few  cases  recover,  or  even  im- 
prove, death  happening  generally  at  an 
early  period  either  in  convulsions  or  from 
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dages  can  do  no  harm;  and  occasional 
punctures  with  a  grooved  needle,  as  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  may  be  a 
justifiable  measure.  Even  cures  have  re- 
sulted from  a  combination  of  these  punc- 
tures with  pressure.  "All  the  plans  of 
treatment,"  says  Mr.  Erichsen,  "by  which 
the  tumor  is  opened  and  air  allowed  to 
enter  it,  are  fraught  with  danger,  and 
will,  I  believe,  inevitably  be  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  child  from  inflammation 
of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  and  convul- 
sions." 

There  are  several  other  congenital  affec- 
tions of  the  cord,  of  which  the  best  account 
is  still  to  be  found  in  the  classical  pages 
of  OUivier.  The  cord  may  be  entirely 
absent  (ami/^Jie) ;  or  it  may  be  imperfect 
(aUhmyelie),  Of  the  imperfect  forms  of 
cord  there  are  several  varieties.  The  up- 
per part  may  be  wanting,  as  in  anencepha- 
lous  and  acephalous  monsters.    The  uord 


may  be  bifurcated  at  one  extremity  or  the 
other,  at  the  upper  extremity  in  monsters 
with  two  heads  and  one  body,  at  the  lower 
extremity  in  monsters  with  one  head  and 
two  bodies.  It  may  be  double.  It  may 
vary  greatly  in  dimensions,  being  larger 
or  smaller,  longer  or  shorter  than  natural 
— longer,  for  example,  in  monsters  with 
tails,  shorter  in  monsters  of  a  contrary 
sort.  It  may,  as  in  one  form  of  hydro- 
rachis,  be  little  more  than  a  long  bag  in 
consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  cen- ' 
tral  canal  of  the  cord  with  the  dropsical 
fluid.  Or  it  may  be  discolored,  as  it  is 
in  the  state  which  Ollivier  designates  kir- 
ronese  or  coloration  ictiriqite.  These  mal- 
formations or  morbid  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  of  theoretical  rather  than  of 
practical  interest :  and  therefore  they  do 
not  form  fit  subjects  for  further  notice  in 
an  article  like  the  present,  which  has 
solely  a  practical  end  in  view. 
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3.  Diseases  of  the  Nerves. 


Nexjkitis  and  Neuboma. 
Neubaloia. 


Local  Paralysis. 
Local  Spasms. 


Torticollis. 
Local  An.£Sxhesia. 


KEURITIS  AJSJy  'NEUROMA. 

By  J.  Warburton  Bkgbib,  M.D.,  F.R.CP.E. 


Morbid  appearances,  the  results  of  in- 
flammatory action,  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  nerves.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences usually  of  injury ;  the  nerves  have 
been  divided  bv  a  sharp  instrument  j  or  if 
independent  of  wounds,  they  are  m  all 
probability  connected  with  rheumatism  or 
gout.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  inflammatory  action  may  likewise 
extend  to  nerves  from  the  contiguous  tis- 
sues. 

In  its  general  characters  Neuritis  re- 
sembles the  inflammation  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  fibrous  investing  sheath  of  nerves,  or 
neurilemma,  is  indeed  its  usual  seat ;  the 
appearance,  of  infiammatory  action  being 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  it,  and  only 
seen  in  the  form  of  red  softening  of  the 
nervous  tissue  itself  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  of  an  intense  description. 

A  doubt  as  to  the  spontaneous  occur- 
rence of  Neuritis  has  been  entertained 
and  expressed  by  several  authorities. 
Boerhaave,  for  example,  writes:  "Nemo 
forte  unquam  vidit  inflammationem  in 
nervo;  h»ec  vero  si  contingat,  in  sola 
txmica  vaginali  heeret."'  Others,  again, 
with  even  greater  inaccuracy,  have  main- 
tained thefreauent  existence  of  Neuritis.' 


follows :  The  marks  of  the  former  (acute) 
are— (a)  Injection  and  redness.  The  in- 
jection presents  a  linear  arrangement,  and 
the  redness  is  partly  caused  by  injection, 
and  partly  by  small  extravasations,  (b) 
^  Looseness,  succulence,  and  swelling  of  the 
!  nervous  cord,  due  to  infiltration  of  serum 
I  into  the  tissue  of  the  neurilemma,  and 
'  into  the  sheaths  between  the  primi- 
tive nervous  filaments.  The  nerve  has 
lost  its  smooth,  white,  glistening  appear- 
ance ;  its  neurilemma  is  opaque,  and  has 
a  rough  and  wrinkled  look,  (c)  Exuda- 
tion. This  is  generally  a  grayish  or  yel- 
lowish-red gelatinous  product,  which 
sooner  or  later  becomes  firm.  It  occupies 
the  sheath  and  tissue  of  the  neurilemma, 
and  is  likewise  effused  between  the  primi- 
tive filaments  themselves,  (d)  The  cellu- 
lar tissue  around  the  nervous  cord  always 
participates  in  these  changes ;  it  becomes 
injected,  reddened,  and  infiltrated  with  a 
sero-fibrinous  fluid.  Not  only  the  neigh- 
boring cellular  tissue,  but  the  sheaths  of 
the  muscles,  the  fascia,  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  general  integu- 
ments, become  involved. 

Such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  that 
now  describe  mav  terminate  in  reaoltdion. 
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poeed  by  the  inflammatory  product,  and 
in  part  to  the  interrupted  nutrition,  for 
the  vessels  are  obliterated  by  the  infliani- 
matory  process,  (e)  In  a  more  intense  in- 
flammation the  primitive  nervous  fila- 
ments are  destroyed.  They  are  found  in  a 
state  of  red  or  grayish  or  yellowish-red  soft- 
en! n;;,  while  the  neurilemma  is  easily  torn. 
(/)  The  fluid  product  of  the  inflammation 
may  be  purulent ;  and  if  so,  the  nerve  ap- 
pears highly  discolored,  and  inflltrated 
with  purulent  fluid  tinged  with  blood. 
The  neurilemma  is  then  much  altered, 
and  readily  gives  way,  while  the  nerve  is 
converted  into  a  yellowish-red,  brownish- 
red,  or  chocolate-colored  pulp.  The  cel- 
lular tissue  surrounding  the  nerves  be- 
comes infiltrated  with  yellow  fibrinous 
exudation,  and  abscesses  are  formed  in  its 
course,  {g)  Ulcerative  destrucUon  of  the 
nerve  is  the  next  step.  But  if  the  pro- 
gress of  inflammation  be  stayed  before 
that  point  is  reached,  granulations  ap- 
pear, which  become  progressively  changed 
into  cicatricial  tissue,  as  is  observed  in 
the  stump  of  a  nerve  after  amputation. 
iJerves,  however,  resist  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  suppurative  and  sanious  de- 
struction which  may  be  going  on  around 
them. 

Chronic  Inflammation  is  characterized 
by  the  varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
affected  nerve,  by  products  which  become 
indurated,  and  gradually  increase  in  quan- 
tity, and  by  a  change  of  the  nerve  to  a 
slate  or  lead-gray  color.    Sometimes  the 
products   are    not    deposited    uniformly 
throughout  the  nerve,  and  then  nodular 
swellings  are  formed  on  it.'     Romberg, 
when  directing  attention  to  the  anatomi- 
cal   knowledge    we   possess  of  sciatica, 
speaks  of  Neuritis  being  found,  but  of  its 
rare  occurrence.*    The  same  writer,  how- 
ever, refers  to  the  possible  production  of 
Neuritis,    by  the   sciatic    plexus   being 
dragged  and  irritated  by  the  head  of  the  i 
child  in  a  difliuult  labor.     Yalliex  and  ' 
Beau   have   described   inflammation    of  I 
nerves   more  systematically  than  other  < 
authors.    The  fatter  has  at  considerable 
length,  in  his  interesting  memoir  on  the  | 
subject,  directed  attention  to  "  Intercos- 
tal Neuritis."*   Reference  has  been  made  ! 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  ■ 
Neuritis.    Dr.  G.  B.  Wood  considers  it  to  , 
be  highly  probable  that  in  a  large  propor-  I 
tion  of  cases  rheumatism  lies  at  the  founda-  I 


'  A  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  by 
Carl  Rokitansky .  Sydenham  Society 's  Trana- 
lation,  vol.  ill.  p.  462. 

•  Lehrbaoh  der  Nervenkrankheiten  des 
Menschen:  Neuralgie  des  Huftnerven. 

»  Valleix,  Guide  du  M^decin  Praticien,  t. 
iv.  p.  299;  also  Trait6  des  N^vralgies.  Beau, 
Archives  OinSrales  de  M^decine,  4e  s6rie,  t. 
ziii.  1847. 


tion  of  the  disease.'  And  Dr.  Grarrod, 
while  admitting,  according  to  the  usually 
received  notion,  that  the  nervous  aflec- 
tions  occurring  in  connection  with  gout 
are  generally  functional,  believes  them 
sometimes  to  be  dependent  on  inflamma- 
tory action,  which,  he  adds,  appears,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  have  the 
character  of  true  gouty  inflammation.' 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of 
Neuritis  is  pain,  not  limited  to  the  precise 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  felt  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  and  sometimes  to  its 
minutest  branches.  Besides  its  severity, 
the  pain  in  Neuritis  possesses  other  dis- 
tinctive features :  it  is  darting,  and  ting- 
ling, and  there  often  accompanies  it  a 
feeling  of  numbness.  The  pain  has  been 
further  described  as  intermittent,  but  is 
more  probably  remittent,  being,  as  long 
as  the  disease  continues,  never  entirely 
absent.  Tenderness  over  the  affected 
nerve  invariably  exists.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  forms  of  local  palsies  (see 
Local  Paralysis  from  Nerve  Disease)  the 
loss  of  power,  partial  or  complete,  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  various  morbid  sensa- 
tions, of  which  formication  is  one,  and 
perhaps  the  most  common,  is  due  to  dis- 
organization or  other  permanent  change 
in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  resulting  from  in- 
flammatory action. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that 
the  nerve  most  liable  to  such  change  is 
the  sciatic;  but  the  various  branches  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  and  especially  the 
ulnar  nerves,  likewise  suffer ;  and  so  in  all 
prolMbility  do  at  times  the  other  nerves 
in  both  lower  extremities  and  trunk. 

That  inflammation  may  also  attack  the 
nerves  of  special  sense,  as  Dr.  Wood  has 
conjectured,  seems  not  improbable,  par- 
ticularly the  nerves  of  hearing  and  of 
sight.  Most  assuredly  a  true  gouty  in- 
flammation, apparently  commencing,  in 
some  ca.ses,  in  the  nerves  themselves,  not 
unfrequently  either  damages  or  entirely 
destroys  one  or  other  of  the  delicate 
organs  connected  with  these  most  impor- 
tant functions. 

In  the  treatment  of  Neuritis  the  proba- 
ble alliance  of  the  aftection  with  some 
peciiliar  diathetic  condition,  the  gouty  or 
rheumatic,  or  possibly  with  the  syphilitic 
cachexia,  must  not  be  lost  sight  ot. 

Local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  emollient  and  anodyne  poul- 
tices, rest,  low  diet,  and  the  use  of  laxa- 
tives, are  the  chief  remedies  in  cases  of 
the  acute  Neuritis.  When  the  disease  is 
chronic,  the  use  of  blisters,  issues,  and 
even  the  cautery,  has  been  recommended. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  843. 

•  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout  and 
Rheumatic  Gout,  p.  517. 
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Internally,  besides  opium  or  otiier  nar-  I 
cotic  for  tlie  relief  of  pain,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  give  a  fair  trial  in  both  the  acute  | 
and  chronic  Neuritis  to  quinine,  and  col-  i 
chicum,  the  iodide  and  the  bromide  of 
potassium. 

Nexjboma  (Tumor  of  Nerve). — Growtlw 
of  various  sizes  and  natures  occurring  in 
the  course  of  nerves  had  been  described 
before  the  term  Neuroma  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  such.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  in  his 
valuable  and  elaborate  memoir,  makes  a 
brief  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the 
subject ;'  and  so  likewise  does  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wood,  in  his  important  papers  enti- 
tled, "  Observations  on  Painful  Subcuta- 
neous Tutercle,"  and  "On  Neuroma.'" 
The  famous  English  surgeon,  William 
Chcsclden,  is  specially  mentioned,  as  hav- 
ing given  the  first  accurate  account  of  the 
nervous  tubercle,  which  has  become  famil- 
iar chiefly  through  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Wood.  "Immediately  under  the  skin, 
upon  the  shin  bone,  I  have  twice  seen 
little  tumors,  less  than  a  pea,  round  and 
exceeding  hard,  and  so  painful  that  both 
cases  were  judged  to  be  cancerous :  they 
were  cured  by  extirpating  the  tumor. 
But  what  was  more  extraordinary  was  a 
tumor  of  this  kind,  under  the  skin  of  the 
buttock,  small  as  a  pin^s  head,  yet  so 
painful  that  the  least  touch  was  insup- 
portable, and  the  skin  for  half  an  inch 
round  was  emaciated  ;  this,  too,  I  extir- 
pated, with  so  much  of  the  skin  as  was 
emaciated,  and  some  fat.  The  patient, 
who  before  the  operation  could  not  endure 
to  set  his  leg  on  the  ground,  nor  turn  in 
his  bed  without  exquisite  pain,  grew  im- 
mediately easy,  walked  to  his  beu  without 
any  complaint,  and  was  soon  cured." 
The  same  writer  describes  and  figures  the 
cystic  neuroma.  "A  tumor  formed  in  , 
the  centre  of  the  cubital  (ulnar)  nerve,  a  | 
little  above  the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  it  was  , 
of  the  cystic  kind,  but  contained  a  trans-  | 
parent  jelly ;  the  filaments  of  the  nerve 
were  divided  and  ran  over  its  surface.  | 
This  tuinor  occasioned  a  great  numbness 
in  all  the  parts  that  nerve  leads  to,  and  ' 
excessive  jiain  upon  the  least  touch  or 
motion.  This  operation  (for  the  remqval 
of  the  tumor)  was  done  but  a  few  weeks 
since ;  the  pain  is  entirely  ceased,  the 
numbness  a  little  increased,  and  the 
limbs  as  yet  not  wasted. '"  i 

The  term    Neuroma,   or  rather  JV«(-  | 
rmves,  was  first  employed  by  M.  Odier  of 
Geneva.      "Enfin,"  writes  Odier,    "onj 


pent  donner  le  nom  de  Neuromes  k  ces 
tumeurs  mobiles,  circonscrites  et  pro- 
fondes,  qui  sont  produites  par  le  goufle- 
ment  accidentel  d'un  nerf,  k  I'extremite 
duquel  la  compression  de  la  tumeur  iaiC. 
^prouver  des  crampes  tres-penibles. '" 

There  have  been  various  classificationt 
of  neuromatous  tumors  attempted  by  pa- 
thologists, such  as  local  and  general — that 
is,  as  atlecting  one  nerve,  or  several  nerves  ; 
and,  again,  those  which  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  morbid  process,  and 
those  resulting  from  an  original  vice  of 
conformation.  Dr.  Smith,  rejecting  these 
divisions,  has  suggested,  as  sufScient  for 

Eractical  purposes,  that  Neuromata  should 
e  considered  as  of  two  kinds:  1st,  of 
spontaneous  origin,  or  Idiopathic;  2d,  as 
the  result  of  wounds  or  other  injuries  of 
the  nerves,  and  therefore  IVaMmati'c 

Before  offering  a  brief  description  of 
these  varieties,  it  may  be  well  to  direct 
attention  a  little  more  'fully  to  the  painful 
subcutaneous  tubercle,  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  and 
other  pathologists  for  stating  "must  be 
referred  to  this  class  of  tumors,'"  that  is, 
neuromatous  fibrous  tumors. 

"Although,"  remarks  Dr.  Smith,  "pa- 
thologists have  hitherto  failed  to  discover 
anything  like  nervous  structure  in  these 
tumors,  I  still  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
tliey  are  connected  with  the  minute  fila- 
ments and  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
nerves.  Upon  any  other  supposition  it  la, 
I  conceive,  impossible  to  offer  a  rational 
explanation  to  account  for  the  dreadful 
severity  of  the  suffering  which  they  in- 
duce." Sir  J.  Paget,  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  "  painful  subcutaneous  tu- 
mors "  describes  them  as  being  formed  of 
"  either  flbro-cellular  or  fibrous  tissue,  in 
either  a  rudimental  or  a  perfect  state. " 
Alluding  to  a  case  described  by  the  late 
Professor  Miller,  in  his  "Principles  of 
Surgery,"  and  by  Professor  Bennett,  the 
same  pathologist  admits  that  their  stnic- 
ture  may  sometimes  be  flbro-cartilaginous.* 

Of  this  affection  the  first  detailed  ac- 
count was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  WilUani 
Wood  of  Edinburgh.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Wood's  earlier  papers,*  cases 
were  recorded  by  different  observers,  and 
in  1829  an  instructive  i-imcmi  of  the  whole 
subject  was  laid  by  him  before  the  Medico- 


'  Manuel  de  Midecine  pratique,  ou  Som- 
maire  d'un  Cours  gratuit,  dotin£  en  1£00, 
1801,  et  1804,  aux  Officiers  de  Sant^  da  d^ 
vartement  du  L^man,  par  Louis  Odier.   Paris, 
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Cbirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
appeared,  as  already  mentioned,  in  its 
"Transactions." 

This  disease  consists  in  the  formation  of 
a  small  lump  or  tubercle  seated  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  immediately 
under  the  integuments,  which  retain  their 
natural  appearance.  The  tubercle  is  met 
with  iu  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  extremities.  It  is 
extremely  small,  pisiform  in  shape,  of 
firm  consistence,  and  apparently  quite 
circumscribed. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease 
is  the  occurrence  of  violent  pain  coming 
on  paroxysmally.  The  paroxysms  vary 
in  duration  from  ten  minutes  to  upwards 
of  two  hours,  their  frequency  as  well  as 
intensity  appearing  to  increase  in  precise 
relation  to  the  length  of  time  the  disease 
has  existed.  Some  patients  enjoy  inter- 
vals of  relief  from  pain  for  days  or  even 
weeks,  while  others  have  repeated  attacks 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  parox- 
ysms of  pain  frequently  occur  when  the 
patient  has  fallen  asleep.  They  are  also 
apt  to  be  excited  by  various  external 
causes,  such  as  pressure  and  blows;  while 
in  rarer  instances  mental  disquietude  and 
atmospheric  changes  have  been  their  only 
apparent  occasion. 

Females  are  more  frequently  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease  than  males.  Wood, 
referring  to  thirty-flve  cases  collected  by 
him,  mentions  that  twenty-eight  were  fe- 
males, live  males  ;  and  in  the  account  of 
two  the  sex  was  not  stated.  Of  thirteen 
cases  quoted  by  Descot,  ten  occurred  in 
females,  and  three  in  males.  Romberg 
has  met  with  three  instances,  all  in  fe- 
males. 

The  situation  of  the  tubercle  in  the 
thirty-flve  cases  referred  to  by  Wood  was 
as  follows:  in  the  lower  extremities  in 
twenty-two,  in  the  upper  extremities  in 
eleven.  In  the  chest  in  one,  and  in  one  in 
the  scrotum.  In  only  two  of  these  cases 
was  there  more  than  one  tubercle  present. 
This  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  any  particular 
period  of  life,  as  it  has  been  noticed  at  all 
ages  from  thirteen  to  above  seventy. 

"  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  this 
very  painful  affection  is  capable  of  being 
remedied  by  a  very  simple  operation.  The 
tubercle  is  easily  removed  by  a  single  in- 
cision, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  away 
any  portion  of  the  integuments,  or  of  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.  No  bad  effect 
can  follow  the  removal  of  the  little  body." 
(Wood.) 

Although  this  subcutaneous  tubercle 
has  been  considered  as  a  variety  of  Neu- 
roma, it  must  be  held  in  remembrance 
that,  its  distinct  connection  with  branches 
of  uervous  trunks  never  having  been  deter- 
mined, this  is  more  a  matter  of  inference 
than  of  demonstration.  Dili  vier  and  Rayer 


together  carefully  dissected  the  tumor  in 
a  case  to  which  reference  is  made  in  his 
latest  paper  by  Wood,  and  the  result  is 
thus  expressed  :  '-  Exterieurement  11  etait 
enveloppe  de  tissu  cellulaire,  dans  lequel 
nous  ne  piimes  distiumier  aucun  filet  ner- 
veux,  meme  k  I'aide  d'une  forte  loupe."' 
Paget  remarks  that  the  general  opinion  is 
against  the  supposition  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  these  painful  tumors  with 
nerves.    "Dupuytren,"  he  writes,  "says 
that  he  dissected  several  of  these  tumors 
with  minute   care,  and  never  saw  the 
I  slightest   nervous   filament   adhering  to 
their  surface.    I  have  sought  them  with 
I  as  little  success  with  the  microscope.    Of 
I  course  I  may  have  overlooked  nerve-fibres 
that  really  existed.     It  is  very  hard  to 
I  prove  a  negative  in  such  cases ;  and  cases 
.  of  genuine  Neuroma,  i.  e.  of  a  fibrous  tu- 
I  mor  within   the   sheath  of  a  nerve,  do 
I  sometimes  occur,  which  exactly  imitate 
I  the  ceases  of  painiul  sUlwutaneous  tumor. " 
i      We  have  now  to  consider  the  first  of  the 
two  forms  of  Neuroma,  as  distinguished 
by  Smith,  and  now  generally  recognized 
— namely,  the  Idiopathic  Neuroma.    Tu- 
mors of  this  nature  are  of  an  oval  or  ob- 
long form,  their  long  axis  corresponding 
with  the  direction  of  the  nerve  to  which 
they  are  attached.    They  vary  consider- 
ably in  size.    One  figured  in  his  work  by 
Smith  is  as  small  as  a  grain  of  wheat, 
while  another  is  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
melon.      Between   these   two   extremes 
every  variety  of  size  occurs.    There  may 
be  only  one,  or  several  may  be  found  on 
the  same  nerve ;   occasionally  they  are 
found  existing  simultaneously  upon  all 
the  spinal  nerves.     "In  number,"  says 
Rokitansky,  "  they  vary  from  one  until 
they  are  almost  countless."    A  remark- 
able general  disease  is  thus  constituted, 
of  which  three  cases  have  been  observed 
I  in  the  Vienna  Hospital.    Neuromata  are 
I  comparatively  rare  in  the  ganglionic  ^'s- 
tem.     But  although  occurring  most  fre- 
'  quently  on  the  spinal  nerves,  Neuroma  is 
I  not  limited  to  them;  the  cerebral  nerves, 
I  motor  as  well  as   sensory,  particularly 
'  those  most  closely  resembling  the  nerves 
I  of  the  cord,  present  at  times  the  same 
I  tumors. 

,      In    general.    Neuromata     are     solid 

'  throughout  their  entire  structure,  but  in 

I  some  instances  are  of  cystic  formation,  as 

;  in  the  case  recorded  by  Cheselden,  and 

i  already  referred  to.    These  tumors  are  of 

slow  growth,  but  continue  to  undergo  a 

steady  increase  in  size,  although  many 

years  may  elapse  before  they  attain  such 

dimensions  as  to  prove  a  source  of  serious 

inconvenience.-     They  are    movable   in 

the  transverse  direction,  but  not  in  the 

'  Trait*  th^or^tique  et  pratique  des  Mala- 
dies df  U  Peau,  suoonde  Mit.,  t.  ii.  p.  290. 
Paris,  lb3&. 
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course  of  the  nerve  upon  which  they  are 
seated.  There  may  be  difSculty  in  dis- 
tinguishing tumors  which  are  merely  con- 
tiguous to  nerves  from  the  true  Keuroma, 
having  its  origin  within  the  neurilemma. 
Wood  has  specially  alluded  to  this  diffi- 
culty in  diagnosis,  and  Smith  has  pointed 
out  that  the  non-nervous  tumors,  unlike 
Neuromata,  are  generally  movable  in 
all  directions,  anu,  when  drawn  away 
from  the  nerve,  cease  to  be  painful  on 
pressure. 

Nerve  tumors  are  described  by  Boki- 
tansky  as  lying  between  the  fasciculi  of 
the  nerves,  and  interwoven  with  their 
nenrilemmatous  sheath.  Neuroma,  the 
same  pathologist  observes,  is  never  de- 
posited in  the  centre  of  a  nerve,  but  at 
Its  side,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  its 
fasciculi  is  displaced ;  the  displaced  fasci- 
culi are  spread  abroad  and  stretched  over  ' 
the  tumor,  while  the  greater  mass  of  the 
nerve  remains  on  the  other  side  unin- 
jured, and  with  its  fibres  in  connection 
with  one  another. 

The  solid  neuromatous  swellings  are  of 
a  tough  elastic  consistence,  of  grayish  or 
pale  yellowish-red  color,  and  are  invested 
■with    a    distinct    fibrous    sheath.      Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett  thus  describes    them : 
"  On  being  minutely  examined,  they  are  . 
found  to  consist  of  fibrous  texture  more 
or  less  dense,  the  filaments  often  arranged  . 
in  wavy  bundles  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  occasionally  assuming  a  looped 
form,  or  intercrossing  with  each  other.    I  . 
have  also  found  them  to  contain  groups 
of  cells.   Not  unfrequently  they  are  fibro- 
cartilaginous ;  sometimes  with  the  cells  ' 
closely  aggregated    together,   at    others  \ 
widely  scattered.    In  some  of  the  neuro-  ! 
matous  swellings  described  by  Dr.  Smith  | 
I  found  the  fibrous  tissue  to  present  wavy  | 
bundles,  among  which  a  few  granule  and  j 
cartilage  cells  were  scattered  and  shri- 
velled, apparently  from   the   action   of 
spirit.'" 

Neuromata  seldom  contract  adhesion 
to  the  investing  integuments,  unless  they 
have  been  subjected  to  continued  pres- 
sure. Smith  has  never  known  them  to 
suppurate,  or  to  be  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. Pain  has  been  generally  considered 
to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  neuroma- 
tous swellings.    In  this  respect,  however. 


It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determinB 
with  anything  like  exactness  the  real 
cause  of  the  paroxysmal  attacks  and  sud- 
den aggravation  of  severe  pain  which 
occur  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other 
forms  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 
Mental  emotions  and  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes  have  been  generally 
assigned  as  the  occasion  of  these  occur- 
rences in  Neuroma. 

Paget -has  some  very  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  cause  of  pain  in  Neuroma, 
as  Well  as  on  the  nearly  entire  absence  of 
all  suffering  which  has  been  noticed  in 
some  cases  ;  and  founding  on  the  obser- 
vations of  Smith  and  others,  including 
himself,  this  excellent  writer  is  no  doubt 
correct  when  he  states  "  that  we  cannot 
assign  the  pain  in  these  cases  entirely  to 
an  altered  mechanical  condition  of  nerve- 
fibres  in  or  near  the  tumor.  We  must 
admit,  though  it  be  a  vague  expression, 
that  the  pain  is  of  the  nature  of  that 
morbid  state  of  nerve  force  which  we  call 
neuralgic.  Of  the  exact  nature  of  this 
neuralgic  state  indeed,  we  know  nothing ; 
but  of  its  existence  as  a  morbid  state  of 
nerve-force,  or  nervous  action,  we  are 
aware  in  many  cases  in  which  we  can  as 
yet  trace  no  organic  change,  and  in  many 
more  in  which  the  sensible  organic  change 
of  the  nerves  is  inadequate  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  pain  felt  through  them." 
In  short,  Paget  argues  for  the  pain  being 
functional,  and  not  necessarily  dependent 
at  least  on  an  organic  disorder.  If  such 
a  pain  is  found  to  be  influenced  by  the 
remedies  chiefly  available  for  the  reuef  of 
ordinary  neuralgia — quinine,  iron,  ar- 
senic, belladonna,  stramonium,  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium — this  su^estion  will 
receive  corroboration. 

We  know  that  such  Neuromata  as  are 
the  seat  of  severe  pain  and  of  continual 
irritation  may  give  rise  to  attacks  of  the 
so-called  sympathetic  epilepsy.  Instances 
of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  several  authors,  and  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
views  of  Brown-S6quard  respecting  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  epileptic  convulsion, 
and  of  many  other  nervous  aflections.' 

In  the  idiopathic  form  of  Neuroma  the 
pain  is  generally  limited  to  the  parts  be- 
low the  tumor  ;  and  the  sign  of^  the  true 
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made  as  to  the  solid  variety  of  Neuroma 
not  being  necessarily  painful  applies  like- 
wise to  the  fluid  or  cystic  tumor. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  determining 
causes  of  Neuroma  cannot  be  said  to  have 
advanced  since  the  period  when  the  im- 
portant treatise  of  Dr.  Smith  first  ap- 
peared, and  we  are  still  compelled  to 
adopt  his  expression,  "  I  feel  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  know  nothing  with 
certainty-  regarding  the  causes  of  Neu- 
roma.'" 

Neuromatous  tumors  have  been  fre- 
quently removed  along  with  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  nerve  on  which 
thev  were  situated  ;  and  such  operations, 
while  entirely  relieving  the  patients  from 
safibring,  have  not  been  succeeded  by  any 
considerable  loss  of  sensibility,  or  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  movement,  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  even  large  nerves. 

The  sciatic  nerve  may  1^  divided,  as  in 
a  case  of  severe  neura%ia  of  that  nerve, 
bjr  M.  Malagodi,  and  a  portion  of  it  ex- 
cised, without  permanently  destroying  the 
functions  of  the  limb. 

The  magnitude  of  the  nervous  trunk, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  will  of 
course  largely  determine  the  period  at 
which  complete  or  partial  restoration  of 
the  function  in  the  limb  is  established. 
In  some  cases  a  few  months,  in  others  a 
year  and  upwards,  have  elapsed ;  but 
sooner  or  later,  in  all  recorded  instances, 
the  banished  sensibility  and  motor  power 
have  been  regained. 

The  interference  with  the  calorific  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  cases  of  operation  for  Neu- 
roma. Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Smith  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature in  the  limb  after  the  removal  of 
the  tumor,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  nerve 
— a  diminution  readily  noticed  both  by 
patients  and  operator,  and  which  has 
lasted  for  a  lengthened  period,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  the  other  functions. 

It  may  then  be  concluded  that  when 
idiopathic  Neuroma  is  seated  in  the  hand, 
forearm,  or  upper  arm  (the  positions  in 
which  it  has  most  commonly  been  found), 
the  operation  of  removal  may  be  safely 
practised.  It  is  possible  that  a  similar 
plan  might  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  Neu- 
roma in  the  lower  extremity ;  but  it  is  on 
record  that  amputation  of  the  limb  has 
been  had  recourse  to  by  Chelius,  in  a  case 
of  nervous  tumor  occupying  the  popliteal 
space  and  stretching  to  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  This  was  an 
illustration,  and  there  are  others  which 
teach  a  similar  lesson,  of  the  disease  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  attain  a  very  large 
size — so  large  as  to  prevent  any  attempt 
being  made  for  its  simple  removal. 

■  Loc.  oit.  p.  S. 
VOi«  1.— 65 


Traumatic  Neuroma. — Under  this 
division  are  to  be  included  tumors  of 
nerves  resulting  from  any  form  of  me- 
chanical injurv,  such  as  wounds,  blows, 
pressure,  or  following  amputation. 

Traumatic  Neuroma  is  almost  invaria- 
bly single.  The  tumor  is  the  seat  of  in- 
tense pain,  which,  unlike  the  suffering  in 
the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease,  is  not 
confined  to  the  growth  itself,  or  felt  merely 
in  the  parts  below  it,  but  is  frequently 
found  extending  along  the  nerve  towanis 
its  origin.  When  Neuroma  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  a  wound  of  nerve,  it  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  solid  tumor,  not  invested 
bj  neurilemma,  and  destitute  of  any  dis- 
tmct  capsule.'  It  is  most  likely  to  form, 
when  the  nervous  cord  has  been  cut,  but 
not  entirely  divided ;  and  cases  of  this 
nature  are  even  more  than  ordinarily 
painful. 

The  following  case  is  published  by  Mr. 
"Wood  in  his  "Memoir  on  Neuroma  ;"  it 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Syme : — 

"James  Muir,  aged  43.  30m  June, 
1828. — On  the  inner  side  of  the  left  knee, 
about  a  hand-breadth  above  the  joint, 
there  is  a  narrow  depressed  cicatrix,  two 
inches  long.  Between  this  cicatrix  and 
the  sartorius  there  is  a  small  tumor, 
about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  of  very 
firm  consistence.  When  the  limb  is  ex- 
tended, this  tumor  can  hardly  be  per- 
ceived, being  then  overlapped  by  the 
sartorius ;  but  when  the  knee  is  bent,  it 
can  be  felt  very  distinctly.  It  is  most 
movable  in  a  lateral  direction,  but  seems 
pretty  firmly  connected  to  the  subjacent 
parts  by  condensed  cellular  substance. 

"The  patient  states  that  the  tumor  is 
always  painful  when  pressed,  but  is  more 
so  at  one  time  than  another.  The  pain  is 
not  confined  to  the  part,  but  shoots  all 
over  the  knee,  and  sometimes  extends 
from  the  groin  to  the  toes.  He  observes 
that  the  pain  is  more  severe  during  cold 
and  damp  weather.  It  frequently,  for 
days  together,  prevents  him  from  walk- 
ing, or  even  resting  on  the  limb.  His 
story  is,  that  when  a  boy,  about  eleven 
years  old,  he  strained  his  knee  by  jump- 
ing into  a  saw-pit,  which  led  to  thefonna- 
tion  of  a  large  abscess  that  opened  on  both 
sides  of  the  knee,  namely,  at  the  part 
where  the  cicatrix  above  mentioned  still 
remains,  and  exactly  opposite,  where  also 
there  is  a  similar  cicatrix.  Several  small 
bits  of  bone  were  discharged,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  got  quite  well.  For 
the  following  twenty-seven  years  he  led 
an  active  life  ;  ten  of  them  were  spent  in 
a  militia  regiment.  About  eight  years 
ago  he  strained  his  knee  while  walking  in 
his  garden,  and  thereafter  became  subject 
to  flying  pains  about  the  joints.    These 


I  Smith,  loo.  cit.  p^  20> 
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pains  induced  him  to  rtib  the  knee  fre- 
quently ;  and  in  doing  so,  about  two 
years  ago,  lie  noticed  the  tumor.  It  was 
.  then  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  has  gradually 
enlarged.  The  disagreeable  symptoms 
also  have  become  greatly  aggravated ; 
and,  as  he  refers  them  all  to  the  tumor, 
he  is  desirous  of  having  it  removed. 

"  12th  July.— Mr.  Wood  (continues  Mr. 
Syme),  who  was  kind  enough  to  examine 
the  patient,  having  agreed  with  me  that 
the  tumor  was  seated  on  or  in  the  nervus 
saphenus,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  removed, 
I  performed  the  operation,  with  his  assist- 
ance, on  the  1st  of  July. 

"The  tumor  being  divided  showed  a 
firm  fibrous  capsule,  containing  a  soft, 
brownish-white  pulpy  matter.  The  nerve 
was  traced  into  the  tumor,  but  not  through 
it.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
and  remams  free  from  his  complaint.'" 

The  foregoing  case  illustrates  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  Traumatic  Neuroma, 
which  is  to  excise  the  tumor  with  the 
corresponding  portion  of  nerve,  in  every 
case  when  its  situation  will  permit  of  this 
being  done.* 

The  last  form  of  Neuroma  which  re- 
quires any  separate  consideration  is  that 
succeeding  to  amputations.  Smith  re- 
marks in  regard  to  such,  that  "their  ex- 
istence is  so  constant  that  we  may,  per- 


haps, consider  them  as  representing  the 
normal  condition  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves 
in  stumps."  Generally  they  cause  no 
uneasiness  whatever:  but,  on  the  other 
band,  they  have  occasionally  been  the 
source  of  severe  neuralgia,  occurring  in 
paroxysms  of  great  length. 

The  Neuroma  of  stumps  varies  in  size, 
being  in  some  instances  not  larger  than  a 
garden-pea,  in  others  as  large  as  a  grape, 
or  even  plum.  Such  Neuromata  are  gen- 
erally of  an  oval  or  oblong  form,  of  gray- 
ish-white color,  and  of  a  firm  dense  tex- 
ture. 

The  situation  of  the  Neuroma  in  the 
stump  is  not  always  the  same  :  it  may  be 
several  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
latter,  and  be  connected  with  the  cica- 
trix by  means  only  of  a  fibrous  cord,  itself 
destitute  of  any  nervous  structure. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  pathologists, 
that  the  Neuromata  succeedmg  amputa- 
tion are  produced  by  the  pressure  which 
is  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the  stump. 
An  objection  fatal  to  this  explanation, 
however,  has  been  advanced — namely, 
that  in  many  stumps  which  have  never 
been  subjected  to  pressure  these  little  tu- 
mors are'  found. 

Dr.  Smith  believes  their  formation  to 
be  for  the  protection  of  the  extremity  of 
the  nerve.' 


NEURALGIA. 

Bt  Francis  Edmund  Anstik,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


DjsKixn'iOH. — A  disease  of  the  nervous 
system  manifesting  itself  by  pains,  nearly 
always  unilateral,  which  appear  to  follow 
the  course  of  particular  sensory  nerves. 
The  pains  are  usually  sudden  in  their 
commencement,  and  of  a  darting,  stab- 
bing, boring,  or  burning  character ;  they 
are  at  first  unattended  with  any  local 
change  which  can  be  recognized,  or  by 
any  constitutional  pyrexia.  They  are  al- 
ways markedly  intermittent;  sometimes 
regularly  and  sometimes  irregularly  so. 
The  periods  of  intermission  are  distin- 
guished by  complete  freedom  from  acute 
suffering,  and  in  recent  cases  the  patient 
appears  quite  well  at  these  times.  In  old 
standing  cases,  however,  persistent  ten- 
derness and  other  signs  of  local  mischief 
are  apt  to  be  developed  in  the  tissues 

'  Loo.  cit.  p.  426. 
*  Smith,  p.  22. 


which  surround  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves  which  are  the  seat  of  acute  pains. 
Severe  attacks  of  Neuralgia  are  usually 
complicated  with  secondary  aflections  ^ 
other  nerves  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  which  is  the  original 
seat  of  pain  ;  and  in  this  way  congestion 
of  bloodvessels,  hypersecretion,  or  arrest- 
ed secretion  from  glands,  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  tissues,  &c.,  are  some- 
times brought  about. 

Synonyms. — The  word  Neuralgia  has 
a  generally  recognized  force,  and  there  is 
no  equivalent  to  it  (except  foreign  varia- 
tions in  mere  terminology)  which  repre- 
sents the  whole  group  of  disorders  to 
which  it  applies,  though  there  are  nn- 

['  See  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  Nerves,  b.v 
Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen.  Phila. 
1864.— H.] 
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mcrous  phrases  for  particular  forms  of 
tbe  disorder. 

Clikicai.  History  and  Symptoms.— 
These  vary  so  greatly  in  different  cases  of 
Neuralgia  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  greater  part  of  this  subject  under 
the  headings  of  the  special  varieties  of 
the  disease.  There  are  certain  features, 
however,  which  are  observed  in  all  true 
Neuralgias. 

In  the  first  i>lace,  it  is  universally  the 
case  that  the  existing  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient at  the  time  of  the  first  onset  of  the 
disease  is  one  of  debility,  either  general 
or  special.  I  make  this  statement  with 
great  confidence,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  assertion  advanced  by  so  high 
an  authority  as  Yalieix,  whose  able'  trea- 
tise really  laid  the  foundation  for  all  our 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Neuralgias. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  the  larger  half  of  the  total  number  of 
patients  coming  under  my  care  with  va- 
rious forms  of  Neuralgia  are  either  deci- 
dedly anesmic  or  have  recently  undergone 
some  exhausting  illness  or  fatigue :  and 
the  reason  why  Vallelx  did  not  find  so 
many  cases  of  this  type  among  his  neu- 
ralgic  patients  appears  certainly  to  bo, 
that  he  limited  the  neuralgic  class  of  dis- 
eases by  an  artificial  definition,  which  we 
shall  have  to  reject  as  untenable.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  neuralgic  patients  are  so  far  healthy 
in  appearance,  that  they  have  a  fairly 
ruddy  complexion  and  a  good  amount  of 
muscular  strength,  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit that  these  &ct8  disprove  the  existence 
of  debility,  either  structural  or  functional, 
in  the  nervous  system,  for  the  commonest 
experience  teaches  that  such  debility  does 
frequentlv  coexist  with  great  robustness 
and  development  of  the  apparatus  of  veg- 
etation and  the  lowest  lorms  of  animal 
function.  And  it  will  invariably  be 
found,  on  carefully  examining  these  ap- 
parently robust  neuralgic  patients,  that 
the  nervous  system  has  given  warnings 
of  its  weakness :  thus,  the  patient  who. 
after  an  exhausting  confinement,  attended 
with  great  loss  of  blood,  is  attacked  with 
obstinate  clacus  hystericus,  will  inform  us 
that  whenever  in  earlier  life  she  had  suf- 
fered from  headache,  the  pain  was  always 
chiefiy,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the 
nerves  which  are  now  the  seat  of  decided 
NeuraU^a.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  I 
have  abo  found  that  the  attack  of  acute 
pain  was  immediately  ushered  in  by  a 
remarkably  anaesthetic  condition  of  tbe 
parts  about  to  become  painful;  and  a 
slighter  degree  of  blunted  sensation  may 
often  be  olwerved  in  the  intervals  between 
the  earlier  attacks  in  cases  of  Neuralgia. 
In  short,   I  have  never  seen  a  case  of 

>  Traiti  des  Kivralgies.    Paria,  1841. 


neuralgic  pain  in  which  there  were  not 
marked  evidences  of  nervous  debility, 
either  local  or  general. 

Another  circumstance  is  common  to  all 
Neuralgias  of  superficial  nerves ;  and  as  a 
large  majority  ot  neuralgic  affections  are 
superficial  in  situation,  this  is,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  a  general  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  I  refer  to  the  formation  of 
teiwler  spots  at  various  points  where  the 
aftected  nerves  pass  from  a  deeper  to  a 
more  superficial  level,  and  particularly 
where  they  emerge  from  bony  canals,  or 
pierce  fibrous  fasciaa.  So  general  is  this 
characteristic  of  inveterate  cases,  that 
Valleix  founded  his  diagnosis  of  the  genu- 
ine Neuralgias  on  the  presence  of  these 
painful  points,  in  which  assumption  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he 
committed  an  error.' 

The  third  general  characteristic  of  neu- 
ralgic affections  is,  that  the  pain  is  inter- 
mittent, or  at  the  least  remittent,  in  every 
stage  of  the  disease. 

The  fourth  general  characteristic  is, 
that  fatigue  and  every  other  temporary 
depressing  infiuence  directly  predisposes 
to  an  attack  of  acute  pain,  and  aggravates 
it  when  already  existent. 

Tarietibs. — ^It  is  possible  to  classify 
the  Neuralgias  upon  either  of  two  sys- 
tems: first  (A),  according  to  the  consti- 
tutional condition  of  the  patient ;  and, 
secondly  (B),  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  affected  nerves.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  follow  both  these  lines  of  classification, 
avoiding  repetition  as  much  as  possible. 

(A)  In  considering  the  influence  of  con- 
stitutional states  upon  the  typical  devel- 
opment of  Neuralgia,  it  will  l>e  convenient 
to  commence  with  (I.)  the  group  of  cases 
in  which  the  general  state  of  the  oi^nism 
exerts  the  least  amount  of  effect.  This 
is  the  case  where  the  pain  is  the  result  of 
direct  injury  to  a  nerve-trunk,  whether 
by  external  violence,  by  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  by  the  involve- 
ment of  a  nerve  in  inflammatory  or  ulcer- 
ative processes,  spreading  to  it  from 
neighboring  tissues.  As  regards  the  de- 
velopment of  symptoms,  the  important 
matters  arc,  tliat  the  pain  in  these  cases 
commences  comparatively  gradually,  that 
the  intermissions  are  usually  much  less 
complete,  and  that  the  pain  is  far  Icfs 
amenable  to  relief  from  remedies  than  in 


I  Trousseau  insists  with  mnoh  energy  that 
a  still  more  important  "point  douloureux" 
is  constantly  present  in  Neuralgia,  vii.,  over 
the  spinons  processes  of  one  or  more  vertebrse, 
corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the  painful 
nerve.  It  is  true  (as  the  Brothers  Oriffin 
had  long  before  pointed  out)  that  there  is 
tendemat  in  this  situation.  But  this  "point 
apophysaire"  is  not  always,  nor  frequently, 
the  seat  of  tpoaUmtouM  pain. 
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other  varieties  of  Neuralgia.  Tlie  little 
that  can  be  said  about  the  form  which  is 
dependent  uix>d  progressively  increasing 
pressure,  or  involvement  of  a  nerve  in 
malignant  ulcerations,  caries  of  bones,  or 
teeth,  &c.,  falls  under  the  heads  of  Diag- 
nosis or  Treatment,  and  need  not  detain 
us  here.  The  clinical  liistory  of  Neural- 
gia from  external  violence,  however,  re- 
quires separate  discussion. 

1.  Neuralgia  iVom  external  violence 
may  be  produced  by  a  shock  (as  of  a  fall, 
a  railway  collision,  &c.),  which  gives  a 
jar  to  the  central  nervous  system,  or  by 
severe  mental  emotion,  operating  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  organism.  Upon 
either  of  these  circumstances  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affection  seldom  occurs  at 
once,  but  ensues  after  a  variable  interval, 
during  which  the  patient  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  a  general  depression,  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  strength.  Sometimes  vomit- 
ing, and  even,  in  other  instances,  actual 
paralysis  of  a  partial  and  temporary  kind 
occur.  When  once  developed,  the  neural- 
gic attacks  are  undistinguishable  from 
those  which  occur  from  causes  internal  to 
the  organism.  The  affection  is  usually 
very  obstinate.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  nerve  or  nerves  affected  have 
previously  shown  signs  of  weakness,  by  a 
tendency  to  painful  affection  in  depressed 
states  of  the  organism.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  it  is  the  fifth  cranial  nerve 
which  becomes  neuralgic  from  the  effects 
of  central  shock.  Illustrative  cases  will 
be  given  in  the  sections  on  local  classifica- 
tion. 

2.  Neuralgia  from  direct  violence  to 
superficial  nerves  is  produced  either  by 
cutting,  or,  more  rarely,  by  bruising 
wounds. 

Cutting  wounds  may  divide  a  nerve- 
trunk,  (o)  partially,  or  (/})  completely. 

(o)  When  a  nerve-trunk  is  partially  cut 
through,  neuralgic  pain  commonly  occurs, 
if  at  all,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the 
injury.  One  such  example  only  has  come 
under  my  own  care,  but  many  others  are 
recorded.'  In  this  case  the  ulnar  nerve 
was  partly  cut  through  with  a  tolerably 
sharp  bread-knife,  at  a  point  not  far  above 
the  wrist ;  partial  anaesthesia  of  the  little 
and  ring  fingers  was  induced,  but  at  the 
same  time  violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the 


A  slight  amount  of  ansesthesia  still  re- 
mained when  I  last  saw  the  patient,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  injury. 

O)  Complete  severance  of  a  nerve-tmnk 
is  a  sufficiently  common  accident,  far 
more  common  than  is  the  production  of 
Neuralgia  from  such  a  cause ;  indeed  so 
marked  is  this  disproportion  between  the 
injury  and  the  special  result,  that  I  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  neces-, 
sary  factor  in  the  chain  of  morbid  events 
must  be  the  existence  of  some  antecedent 
peculiarity  of  organization  in  the  central 
origin  of  the  injured  nerve.  This  opinion 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
the  consecutive  Neuralgia  is  not  unfre- 
quently  situated  not  in  the  injured  ner%e 
itself,  but  in  some  other  nerve  with  which 
it  has  intimate  central  connections.  Two 
such  examples  are  recorded  in  my  Lett- 
Boniian  Lectures,'  in  which  the  ulnar 
nerve,  and  one  in  which  the  cervico- 
occipitai,  respectively,  were  completely 
divided  :  in  all  three  instances  the  Neu- 
ralgia was  developed  in  the  branches  of 
the  trigeminus.  In  all  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  the  Neuralgia, 
whether  direct  or  reflex,  set  in  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  viz.,  after  complete  cica- 
trization of  the  wound,  and  while  the 
functions  of  the  branches  on  the  peripheral 
side  were  partly,  but  not  completely,  re- 
stored. The  same  obstinacy  and  rebel- 
liousness to  treatment  was  noticed  as  in 
other  instances  of  Neuralgia  from  injury. 
A  few  words  must  be  given,  before 
quitting  the  subject  of  Neuralgia  i^m 
wounds  of  nerves,  to  the  cases  in  which  a 
foreign  body  lodges,  with  more  or  lew 
laceration,  in  the  substance  of  a  nerve 
trunk.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  cat-e ; 
but  many  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
most  violent  and  painful  Neuralgia  has 
been  set  up  in  this  way.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  irritation  protluces  no  notice- 
able effect  on  the  nerve  actually  pressed 
upon,  but  sets  up  Neuralpa  in  a  nerve  so 
d^tant  that  no  connection  is  suspected 
between  the  neuralgic  pain  and  the  origi- 
nal accident.  The  removal  of  a  small 
Eiece  of  glass,  or  such  other  irritating 
ody  from  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  wound, 
has  in  several  recorded  instances  put  an 
end  to  neuralgic  pains  in  quite  another 
situation,  for  which  all  manner  of  reme- 
dies had  long  been  tried.    Sometimes  the 
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reader  who  desires  to  know  all  that  can 
be  said  with  regard  to  this  particular 
class  of  afieclions  ih  recommended  to  study 
the  able  and  carefully  compiled  "  Report" 
of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and 
Keen.' 

The  case  of  ^Neuralgia  from  injury, 
pressure,  and  local  disease  of  nerves  has 
been  mentioned  first,  because  this  form 
of  the  disease  is  less  influenced  than  others 
by  general  constitutional  states.  But  it 
is  an  erroneous  opinion,  however  com- 
mon, that  the  general  condition  of  the 
body  is  here  without  any  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  nerve-pain.  It  has 
been  forcibly  urged,  by  Dr.  Brinton  and 
Dr.  Handfleld  Jones  more  especially,  that 
a  condition  of  general  bodily  vigor  miti- 

gates,  and  that  constitutional  debility 
ecidedly  aggravates,  these  forms  of  Neu- 
ralgia; and  my  own  experience  gives 
most  practical  proof  of  the  justice  or  this 
argument. 

(II.)  Neuralgias  of  intra-nervous  origin. 
— As  regards  the  constitutional  conditions 
with  which  the  several  varieties  of  Neu- 
ralgia that  arise  independently  of  external 
violence,  or  disease  of  extra-nervous  tis- 
sues, are  respectively  allied,  the  following 
preliminary  subdivision  may  be  made : — 

1.  Neuralgias  of  malarious  origin. 

2.  Neuralgias  of  the  period  of  bodily 
development. 

3.  Neuralgias  of  the  middle  period  of 
life. 

4.  Neuralgias  of  the  period  of  bodily 
decay. 

5.  Neuralgias  associated  with  ansemia 
and  nial-nutrition. 

1.  Neuralgias  of  malarious  origin  were 
formerly  far  more  prevalent  than  they 
are  at  present,  within  the  sphere  of  the 
English  practitioner  of  medicine  ;  with  the 
general  decline  of  malarial  fevers,  conse- 
quent on  improved  drainage  and  cultiva- 
tion of  lands,  they  have  become  constantly 
more  scarce.  In  former  times,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  so  common,  that  they 
forced  themselves  on  the  notice  of  every 
physician.  The  term  "brow-ague,"  to 
this  day  applied  by  many  medical  men  to 
every  variety  of  supra-orbital  Neuralgia, 
is  a  relic  of  the  older  experience  on  this 
point ;  as  is  also  the  very  common  mis- 
take of  expecting  all  neuralgic  affections 
to  present  a  distinctly  rhythmic  recurrence 
of  symptoms. 

My  own  experience  of  malarial  Neural- 
gia nas  been  very  limited,  and  I  may  as 
well  say  all  that  I  know  of  its  symptoms 
at  once.  In  fact,  though  the  out-patient 
practice  of  the  Chelsea  Dispensary  and 

'  Report  on  Ganshot  Injuries  to  Nerves, 
observed  in  the  late  American  War.  Phila- 
delphia, 1864. 


Westminster  Hospital  has  afforded  me  a 
considerable  number  of  examples  of  ague 
in  past  years,  I  have  only  seen  two  un-' 
doubted  and  one  doubtful  case  of  malarial 
Neuralgia,  in  all  of  which  the  fifth  nerve 
was  affected.  The  periodicity  in  one  of 
the  genuine  cases  was  regular  tertian  ;  in 
the  other  regular  quotidian.  An  algide 
condition  always  ushered  in  the  attacks  ; 
but  this  was  gradually  exchanged,  as  the 
pain  continued,  for  a  condition  in  which 
the  pulse  was  rapid,  soft,  and  bounding, 
and  the  strength  was  further  depressed. 
In  both  of  these  cases  there  were  uni- 
lateral flushing  of  the  face,  and  congestion 
of  the  conjunctiva,  to  a  slight  degree, 
during  the  attack  of  pain.  The  pain  be- 
came duller  and  more  diffused  contempo- 
raneously with  the  lowering  of  arterial 
pressure  (as  estimated  by  Marey's  Sphyg- 
mograpb) ;  and  after  the  disappearance  of 
active  pain,  moderate  tenderness  over  a 
considerable  tract  around  the  course  of 
painful  nerves  remained  for  some  time. 
But  there  was  no  distinct  development  of 
the  painfid  points  of  Valleix  (to  be  here- 
after described),  a  circumstance  which  I 
attribute  to  the  rapid  cure  of  the  com- 
plaint, in  each  instance,  by  quinine. 

2.  Newrcdgias  of  the  period  of  bodily  de- 
vel')pment.—ay  the  "  period  of  bodily  de- 
velopment" is  here  understood  the  whole 
time  from  birth  up  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year,  or  thereabouts.  This  is  the  period 
during  which  the  organs  of  vegetative 
and  of  the  lower  animal  life  are  consoli- 
dating. The  central  nervous  system  is 
more  slow  in  reaching  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, and  the  brain  more  especially  is 
many  yeare  later  in  acquiring  its  maxi- 
mum of  organic  consistency  and  func- 
tional power. 

That  portion  of  the  period  of  bodily  de- 
velopment which  is  antecedent  to  puberty 
is  but  little  obnoxious  to  neuralgic  affec- 
tions. From  the  moment  when  puberty 
arrives,  however,  all  is  changed.  In  the 
stir  and  tumult  which  pervade  the  or- 

funism,  and  especially  in  the  enormous 
iversion  of  its  nutritive  and  formative 
nisus  to  the  evolution  of  the  generative 
organs  and  the  correlative  sexual  in- 
stincts, the  delicate  apparatus  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  apt  to  be  overwhelmed,  as 
well  as  left  behind,  in  the  race  of  develop- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  the 
tendency  to  neuralgic  affections  rapidly 
increases.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  later 
that  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of 
particular  varieties  of  the  disease  among 
the  cases  occurring  during  this  period. 

3.  Neuralgias  of  the  middle  period  of  life, 
— By  this  period  is  meant  the  time  in- 
cluded between  the  twenty-flfth  and  about 
the  fortieth  or  the  forty-nflh  year.  It  is 
the  time  of  life  during  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  subjected  to  the  most  serious 
pressure  froni  external  influences.    The 
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men,  if  poor,  are  engaged  in  the  absorb- 
ing struggle  for  existence  and  for  the 
>  maintenance  of  their  families  ;  or,  if  rich 
and  idle,  are  immersed  in  dissipation,  or 
haunted  bv  the  mental  disgust  which  is 
generated  by  efinwi.  The  women  are  going 
tlirough  the  exhausting  process  of  child- 
bearing,  and  supporting  the  numerous 
cares  or  a  poor  household  in  some  cases, 
or  are  devoured  with  anxiety  for  a  certain 
position  in  fashionable  society  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  or  again  they 
are  idle  and  heart-weary,  or  condemned 
to  an  unnatural  celibacy.  Very  often 
they  are  both  idle  and  anxious. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  this 
period  and  the  last :  nevertheless  it  will 
be  seen,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  local 
varieties  of  Keuralgia,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain broad  differences  in  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  the  two  epochs.  It  must  be 
noted  that  particular  Neuralgias,  which 
are  first  manifested  in  the  development 
period,  frequently  recur,  under  special 
provocation,  in  the  period  of  middle  life. 

4.  Neuralgias  of  declining  bodily  vigor. — 
The  period  here  referred  to  is  that  which 
commences  with  the  first  indications  of 
distinct  physical  decay,  of  which  the  ear- 
liest that  we  can  recognize  (in  persons 
who  are  not  cut  off  by  special  diseases)  is 
perhaps  the  tendency  to  atheromatous 
change  in  the  arteries.  The  earliest  de- 
velopment of  this  symptom  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  date  ;  but  whenever  it  occurs 
it  is  a  plain  warning  that  a  new  set  of 
vital  conditions  has  arisen  ;  and  especially 
notable  is  its  connection  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  neuralgic  affections  which  take 
their  rise  after  its  commencement.  The 
period  of  dechning  life  is  pre-cminentlv 
the  time  for  severe  and  intmctable  Neural- 
gias. Very  few  patients  indeed  are  ever 
permanently  cured,  who  are  first  attacked 
with  Neuralgia  after  they  have  entered 
upon  what  may  be  called  the  "degenera- 
tive" period  or  existence. 

Perhaps  a  separate  heading  should  be 
■reserved  for  those  Neuralgias  which  are 
the  heralds  of  locomotor  ataxy.  But  they 
seem  naturally  to  tall  under  the  present 
class,  although  the  nervous  degeneration 
whicn  produces  them  is  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  sclerosis.  The  character  of 
these  pains  is  fully  described  in  the  article 
on  Locomotor  Ataxv. 


notoriously  do  aggravate  larking  ten- 
dencies to  convulsion  and  spasms. 

(B)  We  come  now  to  the  consideratiwi 
of  local  varieties  of  Neuralgia.  The  pri- 
mary subdivision  of  these  may  be  made 
as  follows : — 

(I.)  Superficial  Neuralgias.  (II.)  Vis- 
ceral Neuralgias.  The  superficial  Neu- 
ralgias may  M  subdivided  thus : — 

(a)  Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  (trifacial  or 
trigeminal)  nerve. 
(6)  Cervico-occipital  Neuralgia, 
(c)  Cervico-bracnial  Neuralgia. 

id)  Intercostal  Neuralgia. 
e)  Lumbo-abdorainal  Neuralgia. 
/)■  Crural  Neuralgia. 
g)  Sciatic  Neuralgia. 


This  classification  is  taken  from  Val- 
leix,  and  appears  to  me  sutetantially 
correct. 

(a)  The  most  important  group  of  Neu- 
ralgias are  those  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  always  ex- 
hibits itself  with  especial  violence  in  cer- 
tain foci,  which  Valleix  was  the  first  to 
define  with  accuracy.  These  foci  are 
always  in  points  where  the  nerve  becomes 
more  superficialj  either  in  turning  out  «f 
a  bony  canal,  or  in  penetrating  fasciae.  In 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  nerve  the 
following  possible  foci  are  noticeable  :  (1) 
the  supra-orUUil,  at  the  notch  of  that 
name,  or  a  little  higher  in  the  course  of 
the  frontal  nerve  ;  (2)  the  palpebral,  in  the 
upper  eyehd  ;  (3)  the  nasal,  at  the  point 
of  emergence  of  the  long  nasal  branch,  at 
the  iunction  of  the  nasal  bone  with  the 
cartilage ;  (4)  the  ocular,  a  somewhat  in- 
definite focus  within  the  globe  of  the  eye ; 
(6)  the  troc/i2ear,  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit. 

In  the  superior  maxillary  division  the 
following  foci  may  be  found:  (1)  the  infra- 
orbital, corresponding  to  the  emergence  of 
the  nerve  of  that  name  fh)m  its  bony 
canal ;  (2)  the  malar,  on  the  most  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  malar  bone ;  (3)  a 
vague  and  indeterminate  focus,  some- 
where on  the  line  of  the  gums  of  the 
upper  jaw  ;  (4)  the  superior  IcMal  point, 
a  vague  and  not  often  an  important  focus ; 
(5)  the  poZottne  point,  rarely  observed,  bat 
in  some  recorded  cases  the  seat  of  intoler- 
able pain. 

In  the  inferior  maxillarv  division  the 
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one  of  especial  frequency,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  iru>8culation  of  varUms 
wandus.  This  is  the  parietal  point,  situ- 
ated a  little  above  tlie  parietal  eminence. 
It  is  small  in  size  ;  the  point  of  the  little 
finger  would  cover  it.  It  is  the  com- 
monest focus  of  alL 

if euralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  attack 
any  one,  or  all  three  of  the  divisions ;  the 
latter  event  is  comparatively  rare.'  The 
most  common  is  the  case  of  its  limitation 
to  the  ophthalmic  division,  and  incompa- 
rably the  most  frequent  foci  of  the  pain 
are  the  supra-orbital  and  parietal  points. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  varieties 
of  trigeminal  Neuralgia  is  Migraine,  or 
sick-headache.  This  is  an  affection  which 
is  entirely  imlependeut  of  digestive  dis- 
turbances, in  its  primary  origin,  though  it 
may  be  aggravated  by  their  occurrence. 
It  almost  always  first  attacks  individuals 
at  some  time  during  the  period  of  bodily 
development.  Under  the  influences  pro- 
per to  this  vital  epoch,  and  often  of  a 
further  debility  induced  by  precocious 
straining  of  the  mental  powers,  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  suffer  headache  after  any 
unusual  fatigue  or  excitement,  sometimes 
without  any  distinct  cause  of  this  kind. 
The  unilateral  character  of  this  pain  is 
not  always  detected  at  first ;  but  as  the 
attacks  increase  in  frequency  and  severity, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  pain  is  limited 
to  the  supra-orbital,  and  sometimes  to  the 
ocular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve  of  one  side.  In  very 
rare  cases,  however,  as  in  all  forms  of 
Neuralgia,  the  nerves  of  both  sides  may 
be  affected.  If  the  pain  lasts  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  nausea,  and  at  length 
vomiting,  are  induced.  This  is  followed 
at  the  moment  by  the  increase  of  the 
seTerity  of  the  pain  ;  but  from  this  point 
the  violence  of  the  affection  begins  to  sub- 
side, and  the  patient  usually  falls  asleep. 
The  history  or  the  attacks  negatives  the 
idea  that  the  vomiting  is  ordinarily  re- 
medial. This  symptom  merely  indicates 
the  lowest  point  of  nervous  depression ; 
but  it  may  happen  that  a  quantity  of  food 
which  has  been  incautiously  taken,  lying, 
as  it  does,  undigested  in  the  stomach,  may 
of  itself  greatly  aggravate  the  Neuralgia, 
by  irritation  transmitted  to  the  medulla 
ooloogata.  In  such  a  case  vomitingmay 
directly  relieve  the   nerve-pain.     When 


time,  that  a  tender  condition  of  the  super- 
ficial parts  remains  for  some  hours,  per- 
haps for  a  day  or  two.  This  tenderness 
is  usually  somewhat  diffused,  and  not 
limited  with  accuracy  to  the  foci  of  great- 
est pains  during  the  attacks. 

Sick-headache  is  not  uncommonly  ush- 
ered in  by  sighing,  yawning,  and  shudder- 
ing— symptoms  which  remind  us  of  the 
prodromata  of  some  graver  neuroses,  to 
which  it  is  probably  related  by  hereditary 
descent. 

Another  variety  of  trigeminal  Neuralgia 
which  infests  the  perioa  of  bodily  develop- 
ment is  that  known  as  clavus  hysterica; 
clai-us  from  the  fact  that  the  pain  is  at 
once  severe,  and  limited  to  one  or  two 
small  definite  points,  as  if  a  nail  or  nails 
had  been  driven  into  the  skull.  These 
points  correspond  either  to  the  supra- 
orbital or  the  parietal;  sometimes  both 
these  are  the  seat  of  the  pain.  But  for 
the  greater  limitation  of  the  painful  area 
in  cfiivus,  that  affection  would  scarcely 
differ  from  migraine,  for  the  former  is  also 
accompanied,  when  the  pain  continues 
long  enough,  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
The  adjective  hystericus  is  an  improper 
and  inadequate  definition  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  clavus  arises.  The 
truth  is  that  the  subjects  of  it  are  usually 
females  who  are  passing  through  the  try- 
ing period  of  bodily  development;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  uterine 
disorders  give  any  special  bias  towards 
this  complaint.  Both  migraine  and  clavus 
are  often  met  with  in  persons  who  have 
long  passed  the  period  of  bodily  develop- 
ment. But  their  first  attacks  have  nearly 
always  occurred  during  that  period  of  life. 

The  adult  or  middle  perioa  of  life  is  not, 
according  to  mjr  experience,  fruitful  in 
first  attaclcs  of  tn^eminal  Neuralgia.  But 
when  the  neuralgic  tendency  nas  once 
been  set  up,  there  are  many  circumstances 
of  middle-adult  life  which  tend  to  recall 
it.  Over-exertion  of  the  mind  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent ;  more  especially  when 
this  is  accompanied  by  anxiety  and  worry; 
indeed  the  latter  is  a  more  powerful  cause 
than  the  former.  In  women,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  hemorrhage  at  parturition,  or  of 
menorrhagia,  and  also  the  depression  pro- 
duced by  over-lactation,  are  frequent 
causes  of  the  recurrence  of  a  migraine  or 
a  clavus  to  which  they  had  been  subject 
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ralgia  which  had  lain  dormant,  perhaps, 
for  many  years. 

It  is,  however,  the  final  or  degenerative 
period  of  life  which  produces  the  most  ' 
formidable  varieties  of  iSM;ial  Neuralgia. 
Neuralgias  of  the  fifth  which  have  pre- 
viously attacked  an  individual,  may  recur  ' 
at  this  time  of  life  without  any  special  I 
character  except  a  certain  increase    of  | 
severity  and  obstinacy.     But  trigeminal 
Neuralgias  which  now  occur  for  the  first 
time  are  usually  intensely  severe  and  ut- 
terly incurable.     These  cases  correspond 
with  the   afiection  named   by  Trousseau 
•'tic  epileptiforme,"  and  it  is  of  them, 
doubtless,  that  Romberg  is  speaking,  when 
he  says  that  the  true  Neuralgias  of  the 
fifth  rarely  occur  before  the  fortieth  year 
of  life.   These  affections  are  distinguished 
by  the  intense  severity  of  the  pain,  the 
lightning-like  suddenness  of  its  onset,  and 
the  almost  total  impossibility  of  effecting 
more  than  the  most  temporary  improve- 
ment in  the  symptoms.     But  they  are 
also   distinguished    by  another   circum- 
stance whicii  too  often  escapes  attention ; 
namelv,  they  are  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  a  family  taint  of  insanity, 
and  very  often  with  strong  melancholy 
and  suicidal  tendencies  in  the   patient 
himself,  which  do  not  depend  on,  nor  are 
commensurate  in  their  development  with, 
the  intensity  of  the  pain  which  he  suffers. 
They  are  further  remarkable  for  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they   are    attended 
with  two  special  curaplications — viz.  mus- 
cular spasms,  and  the  formation  of  exqui- 
sitely tender  points,  the  least  pressure  on 
which  is  enough  to  cause  the  most  violent 
agony.     Often,  a  mere  breath  of  wind  im- 
pinging on  them  will  produce  a  like  effect. 
The  history  of  these  cases  is  most  wretched; 
the  unfortunate  patient  may  survive  for 
years  before  he  completely  succumbs  to 
exhaustion ;  yet  every  hour  of  his  life  is 
a  misery.    The  act  of  masticating  usually 
causes  intolerable  darts  of   agony,   and 
nutrition  is  often  obliged  to  be  kept  up  by 
liquids.    If  mere  broth  and  slop  diet  l>e 
adhered  tOj  there  is  probably  under-nu- 
trition,  which  aggravates  the  Neuralgia. 
And  if,  as  often  happens,  the  patient  flies 
to  drink  as  a  relief,  that  again  hastens  the 
degeneration  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
renders  the  case  more  hopeless  of  cure 
than  ever. 

(6)  Cervico-occipital  Neuralgia. — As  Val- 
leix  has  remarked,  there  are  several  nerves 
(in  fact  the  posterior  branches  of  all  the 
first  four  spinal  pairs)  which  are  more  or 
less  capable  of  being  the  seat  of  this  affec- 
tion.     But  amongst  them  all  there    is 


band,  the  second  and  third  spinal  nerves 
help  to  make  up  the  superficial  cervical 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  which  is 
distributed  to  the  triansle  between  the 
jaw,  the  median  lines  of  the  neck,  and 
the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  those 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek.  Then 
there  is  the  auricular  brandi,  which 
starts  from  the  same  two  pairs,  and  sup- 
plies tlie  face,  the  parotid  region,  and 
the  back  of  the  external  ear.  Then,  the 
small  occipital,  distributed  to  the  ear  and 
to  the  occiput.  And  finally  there  are  the 
superficial  descending  branches  of  the 
plexus.  These,  altogether,  are  the  nerves 
which,  at  various  points,  where  they  be- 
come more  superficial,  form  the  foci  of 
cervico-occipital  Neuralgia. 

The  most  typical  example  of  this  form 
of  Neuralgia  which  has  lallen  under  my 
own  noticCj  occurred  (after  exjxisure  to 
cold  wind^  m  a  lady  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  nad  all  her  life  been  subject  to 
neuralgic  headache,  approaching  the  type 
of  migraine,  and  who  came  of  a  family  in 
which  insanity,  apoplexy,  and  other  grare 
neuroses  had  been  frequent.  The  pain 
centred  very  decidedly  in  a  focus  corre- 
sponding to  the  occipital  triangle  of  the 
neck,  ft  occurred  at  irregular  inter\-al8, 
and  in  very  severe  paroxysms,  and  was 
entirely  unaffected  by  any  remedies,  till 
lilistervng  was  tried,  when  it  yielded  at 
once.  About  twelve  months  later  this 
patient  suffered  a  severe  hemiplegic  at- 
tack of  paralysis. 

The  tendency,  however,  of  cervico-oc- 
cipital Neuralgias,  is  certainly  to  spread 
towards  the  lower  portions  of  the  face,  as 
observed  by  Valleix ;  in  this  case  they  be- 
come, sometimes,  undistingiiishable  fixim 
Neuralgias  of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  if  the 
physician  had  b«en  lucky  enough  to  wit- 
ness them,  the  true  place  of  origin  of  the 
malady  would  have  been  easily  discerni- 
ble :  at  a  later  date  it  requires  great  care, 
and  a  very  strict  interrogation  of  the  pa- 
tient, to  discover  the  true  history  of  the 
disease. 

Experience  is  too  hmited,  if  I  am  to 
judge  by  my  own  and  that  of  the  standard 
authors,  to  allow  us  to  say  anything  of  the 
conditions,  as  to  age  and  general  nutri- 
tion of  the  organism,  which  spiecially  &- 
vor  cervico-occipital  Neuralgia.  Appa- 
rently, however,  there  is  good  reason  for 
thinking,  that  the  immediately  exciting 
cause  of  it  is  most  frequently  ertemol  crfo. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  also  that  it  is 
seldom  a  primary  Neuralgia,  but  occurs 
usually  in  subjects  who  have  already  ex- 
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most  important  characteristic  of  the  Neu- 
ralgias of  the  upper  extremity  is  the  fre- 
quency, indeed  almost  constancy,  with 
'which  they  invade  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively several  of  the  nerves  which  are 
derived  from  the  lower  cervical  pairs. 
The  neuralgic  afifections  of  the  small  pos- 
terior branches  (distributed  to  the  skin  of 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  neck)  are 
comparatively  of  slieht  importance,  But 
the  "solidarity,"  which  Valleix  so  well 
remarked,  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  causes  the  Neural- 
gias of  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  forearm, 
and  hand  to  be  extremely  troublesome 
and  severe,  owing  to  the  numerous  foci  of 
pain  which  usually  exist.  Perhaps  Yal- 
leix's  description  of  these  foci  is  somewhat 
&rciful  and  over-minute ;  but  the  follow- 
ing among  those  which  he  mentions  I 
have  repeatedly  identified  :  (1)  an  axillary 
point,  corresponding  to  the  brachial  plexus 
Itself;  (2)  a  scapular  point,  corresponding 
to  the  inferior  angle  of  tne  scapula — (it 
is  difficult  to  identify  the  peccant  nerve 
here  :  the  one  to  which  it  apparently  cor- 
responds, and  to  which  Valleix  refers  it, 
is  the  sub-scapular;  but  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  this  as  a  motor  nerve. 
Still  it  is  certain  that  pressure  on  a  pain- 
ful point  existing  here  will  often  cause 
acute  pain  in  the  nerves  of  the  arm  and 
forearm); — (3)  a  shoulder  point,  which 
corresponds  to  the  emergence,  through 
the  deltoid  muscle,  of  the  superficial  fillets 
of  the  circumflex ;  (i)  a  median-cephalic 
point,  at  the  bend  or  the  elbow,  where  a 
branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve 
lies  immediately  behind  the  median  ce- 
phalic vein;  (5)  an  external  humeral  point, 
about  three  inches  aiiove  the  elbow,  on  the 
outer  side,  corresponding  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  cutiineous  branches  which  the 
musculo-spiral  gives  oif  as  it  leaves  the 
groove  in  the  humerus ;  (6)  a  superior  ul- 
nar point,  corresponding  to  the  course  of 
the  ulnar  nerve,  between  the  olecranon 
and  the  epi-trochlea;  (7)  an  inferior  ulnar 
point,  where  the  nerve  passes  in  front  of 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist;  (8>  a 
radial  point,  making  the  place  where  the 
radial  nerve  becomes  superficial  at  tl>e 
lower  and  external  aspect  of  the  foreann. 
Besides  these  foci,  there  are  sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  painful  points  developed 
by  the  side  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae, 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  lower  cervical  pairs. 

The  most  common  seat  of  brachial 
Neuralgia  in  my  experience  has  been  the 
ulnar  nerve ;  the  superior  and  inferior 
points  above  mentioned  being  the  foci  of 
great  intens'ty ;  an  axillary  point  has 
also  been  developed  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances which  I  have  seen.  Barely,  how- 
ever, does  the  Neuralgia  remain  limited 
to  the  ulnar  nerve ;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  soon  spreads  to   other  nerves 


which  emanate  from  the  plexus.  A  very 
common  seat  of  Neuralgia  is  also  the 
shoulder,  the  affected  nerves  being  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  circumflex.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  afiections 
of  the  musculo-spiral  and  of  the  radial 
near  the  wrist  are  rather  common,  and 
have  found  them  extremely  obstinate  and 
difficult  to  deal  with.  One  case  has  re- 
cently been  under  my  care  in  which  the 
foci  of  greatest  intensity  of  pain  were  an 
external  humeral,  and  a  radial  point ;  but 
beside  this  there  was  an  exquisitely  pain- 
ful scapular  point.  In  another  instance, 
the  pain  commenced  in  an  external  hu- 
meral and  a  radial  focus ;  but  subse- 
quently the  shoulder  branches  of  the 
circumflex  became  involved.  A  most 
plentiful  crop  of  herpes  was  an  intercur- 
rent phenomenon  in  this  case. 

Median  cephalic  Neuralgia  is  an  affec- 
tion which  used  to  bo  comparatively  com- 
mon in  the  days  when  phlebotomy  was  in 
fashion,  the  nerve  being  occasionally 
wounded  in  the  operation.  I  liave  only 
seen  it  in  connection  with  this  cause  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  well-marked  affection.  One 
such  instance  has  been  under  my  care. 
But  a  slight  degree  of  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, as  a  secondary  symptom  in  Neural- 
gia affecting  other  nerves.  The  traumatic 
form  is  excessively  obstinate. 

In  the  Neuralgias  of  the  arm  we  begin 
to  recognize  the  etiological  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  most  of  the  neuralgic 
affections  of  the  limbs  ;  namely,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  aggravated, 
and  especially  with  which  they  are  kept 
up  ana  revived,  when  apparently  dying 
out,  by  muscular  movements.  In  the  case 
above  referred  to,  of  Nenralgia  of  the 
sub-scapular,  musculo-spiral  (cutaneous 
branches),  and  radial,  the  act  of  playing 
on  the  piano  for  half  an  hour  immediately 
revived  the  pains  in  fullest  force,  when 
convalescence  had  apparently  been  .al- 
most established. 

The  liability  of  particular  nerves  in  the 
upper  extremity  to  Neuralgia,  from  eactcr- 
nal  injuries,  requires  a  few  words.  The 
nerve  which  is  probably  most  exposed  to 
this  is  the  ulnar.  Blows  on  what  is  vul- 
garly called  the  fiinny  bone  are  not  un- 
common exciting  causes  of  the  affection 
in  predisposed  persons:  and  cutting 
wounds  of  the  ulnar  a  little  above  the 
wrist  are  rather  frequent  causes.  The 
deltoid  branches  of  the  circumflex,  and 
the  humeral  cutaneous  branches  of  the 
musculo-spiral,  are  much  exposed  to  in- 
jury. The  radial  nerve  near  the  wrist  is 
very  much  exposed  both  to  bruises  and 
to  cutting  wounds.  So  far  as  I  know  it 
is  only  when  a  nerve-trunk  of  some  size 
is  injured  that  Neuralgia  is  a  probable 
result.  Wounds  of  the  small  nervous 
branches  in  the  fingers,  for  instance,  are 
very  seldom  followed  by  Neuralgia.    I 
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have  no  statistics  to  guide  me  as  to  the 
effect  of  long-continued  irrUation  applied 
to  one  of  those  small  peripheral  branches ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  that  mi^ht  be  more 
capable  of  inducing  Neuralgia.  As  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  a  more  common  result 
is  conmtWon  of  some  kind,  from  reflex 
irritation  of  the  cord. 

(d)  Dorso-intercoiital  Neuralgia.  —  This 
form  of  Neural^  has  of  late  years  as- 
sumed a  position  of  much  interest,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  its  rather  frequent 
association  with  unilateral  herpes,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  considerably  helped 
to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  the  latter 
disease. 

This  disease  is  surrounded  with  con- 
siderable diagnostic  difflculties.  Some  of 
these  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Diagnosis  in  part ;  but  a  few  words  must 
be  given  to  them  here.  The  disorder 
with  which  it  is  especially  liable  to  be 
confounded  is  that  for  which  Dr.  Inman 
invented  the  term  Myalgia,  and  which  is 
represented  in  difi'erent  localities  by  the 
afiections  tilled  in  old-fashioned  phrase 
pleurodynia,  lumbago,  and  (more  gene- 
rally) by  the  very  inaccurate  term  muscu- 
lar rheumatism  (there  being  no  reliable 
evidence  whatever  to  connect  it  .specially 
with  the  rheumatic  diathesis).  Tlic  prin- 
cipal feature  by  which  dorso-intercostal 
Neuralgia  can  be  separated  from  myalgia 
is  its  liistory  ;  viz.  its  non-dependence,  or 
much  less  dependence,  on  excessive  or 
long-continued  local  vmscular  action  than 
the  latter  complaint  exhibits.  There  is 
also  a  more  marked  intermittence  in  the 
neuralgic  affections.  Finally,  though  this 
only  applies  to  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
the  intercurrence  of  herpes  is  a  decided 
diagnostic  of  the  neuralgic  character  of 
the  disease. 

Dorso-intercostal  NeuraMa  is  an  affec- 
tion of  certain  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 
These  nerves  divide  immediately  after 
their  emergence  from  the  intervertebral 
foramina  into  a  posterior  and  an  anterior 
branch.  The  former  sends  filaments 
which  pierce  the  muscles,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  back ;  the  latter,  form- 
ing the  intercostal  nerve,  follows  the  in- 
tercostal space.    Immediately  after  their 


of  division,  at  which  superficial  filets 
come  offj  in  all  the  eight  lower  intercostal 
nerves,  is  nearer  to  the  sternum,  and  is 
progressively  nearer  to  the  latter  in  esw:h 
progressive  space  downwards.  There  are 
thus,  as  Yalleix  observes,  three  points  of 
division:  1,  at  the  inter-vertebral  fora- 
men ;  2,  midway  in  the  intercostal  space ; 
3,  near  to  the  sternum.  And  there  are 
three  sets  of  superficial  branches  (reckon- 
ing the  posterior  primary  division)  which 
make  their  way  towards  the  sur&ce  near 
these  points. 

In  one  of  its  forms,  intercostal  Neural- 
gia is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  neural- 
gic affections.  I  refer  to  the  pain  beneath 
the  left  mamma,  which  women  with  neu- 
ralgic tendencies  so  often  experience, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  over-lactation, 
but  also  from  exhaustion  caused  by  nienor- 
rhagia,  and  especially  from  the  concur^ 
rence  of  this  cause  with  the  preceding 
one.  Some  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  mere  myalgic  pain, 
which  is  produced  by  over-working  the 
pectoral  muscles  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  their  nutrition,  and  also  by 
the  vague  conditions  grouped  under  the 
name  "Hysteria."  The  latter  sort  of 
pain  is  more  diiAise  in  extent,  and  less 
markedly  intermittent,  than  Neuralgia, 
and  its  history  is  different :  and  the  emct 
of  rest  is  far  more  marked  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  Neu- 
ralgia which  had  often  been  observed  to 
attend  herpes  zoster  has  been  even  thought 
of  as  essentially  connected  with  the  latter 
disease.  It  is  to  M.  Notta  that  some  of 
the  earliest  observations  leading  to  the 
latter  view  are  to  be  attributed.  But  the 
matter  was  much  more  fully  discussed  by 
M.  Barensprung,  in  a  paper  published  in 
1861.'  This  author  showed  the  absolute 
universality  with  which  unilateral  herpes, 
wherever  developed,  closely  followed  the 
distribution  of  some  superficial  sensory 
nerve,  and  gave  reasons,  which  will  be 
discussed  hereafter,  for  supposing  that  the 
disease  originates  in  the  ganglia  of  the 
posterior  roots,  and  that  the  irritation 
spread  thence  to  the  posterior  root*  in 
the  cord,  causing  reflex  Neuralgia.  This 
theory  will  be  discussed  further.    Mean- 
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numbness  is  mixed  with  formication,  or 
witli  a  sensation  as  of  boiling  water  under 
tlie  skin,  precedes  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
eruption  by  some  hours,  or  even  a  day  or 
two.  Painless  herpes  is  commonest  in 
youth.  From  the  age  of  puberty  to  the 
end  of  life  the  tendency  of  herpes  to  be 
complicated  with  Neuralgia  becomes  pro- 
gressively stronger.  The  course  of  events 
18  different  in  different  cases,  however. 
Usually,  in  adult  and  later  Ufe  the  symft- 
toms  commence  with  a  more  or  less  violent 
attack  of  neuralgic  pain,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded, and  for  the  time  usually  (though 
not  always)  displaced,  by  the  herpetic 
eruption.  This  latter  runs  its  course,  and 
after  its  disappearance  the  Neuralgia  very 
commonly  returns  again.  In  old  people 
the  a/ter-Neuralgia  is  often  distressingly 
severe,  and  most  rebellious  to  treatment. 
Six  weeks  or  two  months  is  quite  a  com- 
mon period  for  it  to  last,  and  in  some 
aged  persons  it  has  been  known  to  fix 
itself  permanently,  and  cease  only  with 
life.  In  elderly  subjects  a  further  com- 
plication sometimes  occurs.  The  herpetic 
vesicles  leave  obstinate  and  most  painful 
ulcers  behind  them,  which  refuse  to  heal, 
and  worry  the  patient  ft-ightfully,  the 
merest  breath  of  air  upon  them  sufficing 
to  cause  agonizing  darts  of  neuralgic  paiu. 
I  have  known  one  patient  distinctly  killed 
by  the  exhausting  agony  thus  caused. 

The  foci  of  pain  in  intercostal  Neural- 
gia are  always  found  in  one  or  more  of  the 
points,  already  mentioned,  at  which  sen- 
sory twigs  become  superficial.  In  long- 
standing cases  acutely  tender  spots  arc 
developed  ;  not  unfrequently  the  most  de- 
cided of  these  are  where  they  are  too  sel- 
dom sought  for,  namely,  opposite  the 
emergence  from  the  inter- vertebral  fora- 
mina. 

(e)  Dorso-lumbar  Neuralgia. — The  rec- 
ords of  this  affection  are  as  yet  in  a  state 
of  considerable  confusion.  \V'hat  has  been 
done  with  any  precision  towards  clearing 
up  the  history  of  the  disease,  related 
chiefly  to  the  neuralgic  affections  of  the 
pelvic  organs  in  women ;  and  to  the  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  testes  in  men,  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  different  place. 

The  principal  foci  of  dorso-lumbar  Neu- 
ralgia, when  this  affects  external  parts, 
are  the  following :  (1)  the  vertetyral  points, 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  respective  nerves ;  (2)  an  iliac  point, 
about  the  middle  of  the  crista  ilii ;  (3)  an 
abdomirud  point,  in  the  hypogastric  region; 

(4)  an  inguinal  point,  in  the  groin  near 
the  issue  of  the  spermatic  cord,  firom 
whence  the  pain  radiates  along  the  latter ; 

(5)  a  scrotal  or  labial  point,  situated  in  the 
scrotum,  or  in  the  labium  majus. 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  Valleix; 
and  as  I  have  seen  but  few  examples  of 
the  external  forms  of  dorso-lumbav  Neu- 
ralgia, I  can  only  rely  upon  his  observa- 


tion. The  few  severe  cases  of  this  kind  of 
Neuralgia,  which  I  have  observed,  have 
been  distinguisbed  by  foci  in  the  vertebral 
region,  and  over  the  crista  ilii ;  in  two  of 
these  there  were  also  distinct  foci  in  the 
spermatic  cord  and  testicle.  In  one  pa- 
tient there  was  an  apparent  focus  of  pain 
higher  up  in  the  groin  also ;  but  this  man 
is  a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  and  his 
morbid  sensations  are  so  shifting  as  to  be 
very  unreliable  in  their  indications. 

(/)  The  next  group  of  Neuralgias  which 
must  be  described  is  the  crural.  This, 
afler  all,  includes  very  few  independent 
cases.  There  are  very  few  primary  Neu- 
ralgias of  the  crural  nerve ;  Yalliex  had 
only  seen  two  in  his  very  large  experi- 
ence, and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen 
any.  Neuralgia  of  the  crural  nerve  is  al- 
most always  a  secondary  aflection,  arising 
in  the  course  of  Neuralgia,  which  pri- 
marily showed  itself  in  the  external  pudic 
branch  from  the  plexus. 

{g)  The  last  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  numerous  groups  of  external  Ncu- 
raMas  are  the  femoro-popliteal,  or  Sciatic. 

Viatica  is  a  disease  from  which  youth 
is  comparatively  exempt.  Valliex  had 
collected  124  cases  ;  and  in  not  one  was 
the  patient  below  the  age  of  seventeen ; 
only  4  were  below  twenty.  In  the  next 
decade  there  were  22 ;  in  the  next  30 ; 
and  the  largest  number  of  cases,  35,  were 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifti%  This 
completely  tallies  with  my  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  seems  to  favor  the  suspicion 
which  I  have  formed,  that  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  nerve  in  locomotion  and 
in  sitting  is  one  principal  cause  of  the 
great  liability  to  Neuralgia  which  distin- 
guishes the  sciatic  nerve ;  and  this  idea 
seems  to  be  favored  by  the  further  fact 
elicited  by  Valliex,  that  from  thirty  years 
onward  the  number  of  male  is  greatly 
higlier  than  that  of  female  sciatic  patients. 

There  are  three  very  distinct  varieties 
of  the  disease,  however,  according  to  my 
experience.  The  first  variety  is  obscure 
in  its  origin,  but  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  be  connected  with  a  strongly 
marked  nervous  temperament,  which  is 
indicated  in  the  female  by  a  tendency  to 
hysteria,  and  in  the  male  by  an  abnormal 
sensibility  to  nervous  impressions.  The 
subjects  of  this  variety  of  sciatica  are 
mostly  below  the  age  of  forty,  and  have 
generally  been  liable  to  other  forms  of 
Neuralgia ;  the  actual  attack  of  sciatica 
is  excited  by  some  bodily  fatigue  or  men- 
tal distress  which,  on  other  occasions, 
has  produced  sick-headache,  or  intercostal 
Neuralgia,  &c.  Verv  many  of  tliese  pa- 
tients are  antemic.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  females,  and  in  niany(whether 
as  cause  or  effect)  there  is  decided  amcn- 
orrhcBa,  and  sometimes  chlorosis.  In  this 
variety  the  pain,  though  chiefly  affecting 
the  sciatic  nerve  and  its  branches,  is  apt 
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secondarily  to  invade  some  of  the  nerves 
whicii  issue  from  tlie  lumbar  plexus.  I 
cannot  avoid  tlie  suspicion,  tnougti  the 
proof  is  most  difficult,  that  the  affection 
not  unfrequently  depends  on,  or  is  much 
aggravated  by,  an  excited  condition  of  the 
sexual  apparatus ;  certainly,  I  have  ob- 
served it  with  marked  frequency  in  women 
who  remain  single  long  after  the  mar- 
riageable age,  and  in  the  case  of  several 
male  patients  there  has  been  either  the 
certainty  or  a  strong  suspicion  of  venereal 
excess.  The  actum  outbreak  of  pain  is 
generally  sudden,  but  in  many  instances 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  numbness, 
or  abnormal  sensations,  in  the  skin  of  the 
back  part  of  the  thigh,  or  in  some  part  in 
the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve 
for  some  time  previously.  Like  all  forms 
of  sciatica,  this  affection  is  usually  obstin- 
ate, and  requires  assiduous  and  sometimes 
prolonged  treatment  for  its  removal ;  but 
it  is  incomparably  more  manageable  than 
other  varieties. 

The  second  variety  of  sciatica  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  middle-aged  or  old 
persons  who  have  long  been  subject  to 
excessive  muscular  exertion,  or  have  been 
much  exposed  to  cold,  and  especially 
damp  cold,  or  who  have  been  subjected  to 
both  of  tnese  kinds  of  evil  influences. 
One  must  include  also,  I  think,  in  this 
group,  a  certain  number  of  patients  whose 
age  need  not  be  so  advanced,  but  who 
have  been  liable,  along  with  depressing 
influences  of  a  constitutional  kind,  to  pro- 
longed pressure  on  the  nerve  from  the 
habitual  maintenance  of  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, in  their  business,  for  many  hours 
together. 

The  patients  who  suffer  from  this  second 
variety  of  sciatica  are  mostly,  as  already 
said,  of  middle  age  or  more ;  but  this 
statement  must  be  understood  to  be  made 
in  the  comparative  sense  which  refers 
rather  to  tlie  vital  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  to  the  mere  lapse  of  years. 
Many  of  them  have  hair  which  is  prema- 
turely gray;  and  in  some  tlie  existence  of 
rigid  arteries,  together  with  arcus  senilis, 
completes  the  picture  of  organic  degenera- 
tion. In  particular  cases  where  depress- 
ing influences  have  been  at  work  for  a 
long  time,  or  unusually  active,  their  ap- 
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the  far  more  significant  vital  indications 
which  are  given  by  the  above-mentioned 
appearances. 

A  prominent  feature  in  this  variety  of 
sciatica  is  its  great  obstinacy  and  intrac- 
tability. Another  equally  marked  is  the 
development,  around  one  or  more  foci  of 
severest  pain,  of  spots  which  are  perma- 
nently and  intensely  tender,  and  the 
slightest  pressure  on  which  is  sufficient  to 
renew  the  agony  of  acute  pain  :  this  de- 
velopment of  tender  points  is  far  less 
marked  in  the  preceding  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  places  which  are  specially  apt 
to  present  this  phenomenon  are  as  fol- 
lows:— (1]  A  series  or  line  of  points, 
representing  the  cutaneous  emergence  of 
the  posterior  branches,  which  reaches 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  up  to 
the  crista  ilii.  (2)  A  point  opposite  the 
emergence  of  the  creat  and  small  sciatic 
nerves  from  the  pelvis.  (3)  A  point  oppo- 
site the  cutaneous  emer£;ence  of  the  as- 
cending branches  ftom  the  small  sciatic 
which  runs  up  towards  the  crista  ilii. 
(4)  Several  points  at  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  thigh,  corresiwnding  with  the  cuta- 
neous emergence  of  the  filets  of  the  crural 
branch.  (5)  AJUndar  point,  at  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  corresponding  to  the  division 
of  the  external  popliteal  (C)  An  extermU 
malleolar,  behind  the  outer  ankle.  (7) 
An  irUernal  malleolar. 

Another  circumstance  which  distin- 
guishes the  form  of  sciatica  which  we  are 
considering,  is  the  degree  in  which  (above 
all  other  lorms  of  Neuralgia)  it  involves 
paralysis.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
whole  ntotor-nervous  supply  for  the  limbs 
passes  through  the  trunk  of  the  great 
sciatic ;  it  might  therefore  be  naturally 
expected  that  a  strong  affection  of  the 
sensory  portion  of  the  nerve  would  in 
a  reflex  manner,  produce  some  powerful 
effect  on  the  motor  element.  This  effect 
is  the  most  frequently  in  the  direction  of 
paralysis.  Complete  palsv  is  rare,  but  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  which  have  lasted 
some  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  positive  and  very  considerable 
loss  of  motor  power,  independently  of  any 
effect  whicli  nrni^  be  produced  by  wasting 
of  muscles.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
avoid  the  fallacy  which  might  be  produced 
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Bf  degrees  this  is  exchanged,  in  the 
milder  form,  for  a  generally  diffused  hy- 
percesthesia  around  the  foci  of  neuralgic 
pain,  while  other  ]>ortion8  of  the  limb  may 
still  remain  aneesthetic.  In  the  severer 
forms  it  sometimes  happens  that,  besides 
an  intense  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  over 
the  painful  foci,  there  is  diffused  hypertes* 
thesia  over  a  greater  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  surface  of  the  liraD.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remark  that  both  in  the  aneesthetic 
and  the  hypersesthetic  conditions  (so- 
called),  the  UuiiU  sensibility  is  very  much 
diminished.  I  have  made  a  great  many 
examinations  of  painful  limbs  in  sciatica, 
and  have  never  failed  to  find  (with  the 
compass  points)  that  the  power  of  dis- 
tinctive perception  was  very  decidedly 
lowered. 

Convulsive  movements  of  muscles  are  met 
with  in  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  severe  sciatica  of  middle  and  advanced 
life,  in  which  affection  they  are  entirely 
involuntary.  They  difi'er  from  certain 
spasmodic  movements  not  unfrequentlv 
observed  in  the  milder  form  (and  especi- 
ally in  hysteric  women) ,  for  these  are  more 
connected  with  defective  volition,  and  are, 
in  truth,  not  perfectly  involuntary.  In 
several  cases  of  inveterate  sciatica  I  have 
seen  violent  spasmodic  flexures  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh.  Cramps  of  particular 
muscles  are  occasionally  met  with.  I  have 
seen  the  flexors  of  all  the  toes  of  the  af- 
fected limb  violently  cramped;  and  in  one 
case  the  patient  was  troubled  with  severe 
cramps  of  the  gastrocnemius.  It  is  chiefly 
at  night,  and  especially  when  the  patient 
is  just  falling  asleep,  that  this  kind  of 
affection  is  apt  to  occur. 

A  third  variety  of  sciatica  is  the  rather 
uncommon  one  (so  far  as  my  experience 
goes)  in  which  inflammation  of  the  tissues 
around  the  nerve  is  the  primary  affection, 
and  the  Xeuralgia  is  a  mere  secondary 
effect,  from  mechanical  pressure  on  the 
nervBj  which  however  is,  apparently,  not 
itself  mflamed.  I  believe  that  these  cases 
are  sometimes  caused  by  syphilis,  and 
sometimes  b}'  rheumatism.  It  need  liard  ly 
be  said  that  this  affection  is  essentially 
different,  and  requires  a  different  treat- 
ment from  Neuralgias  in  which  the  dis- 
turbances originate  in  the  nervous  system. 

(II.)  Visceral  Neuralgias.  —  This  most 
important  class  of  diseases  still  remains 
very  much  unknown ;  but  it  is  constantly 


Complications.— This  part  of  our  sub- 
ject is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  the 
facts  regarding  it  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  recent  discovery.  If  we  turn 
to  the  excellent  treatises  of  Yalleix  and 
Btomberg,  which  appeared  aboiit  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  we  And  a  very  inade- 
quate importance  assigned  to  the  secon- 
dary affections  which  occur  in  Neuralgia. 
The  convulsive  movements  of  the  facial 
muscles  which  occur  in  the  severer  forms 
of  tic  douloureux  could  not  fail,  of  course, 
to  attract  attention  even  from  the  earlier 
times.  Of  the  fiinctions  of  special  sense 
Valleix  only  mentioned  hearing  as  liable 
to  be  afiected.  Injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva he  spoke  of  as  if  it  were  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon in  trigeminal  Neuralgia.  He 
did  not  mention  modiflcations  of  nutrition 
at  all,  except  those  of  the  hair ;  and  of 
modifications  of  secretion  he  only  enume- 
rated lachrymation,  mucous  flux  from  the 
nostril,  and  salivation  as  occasional  phe- 
nomena. Of  disturbances  of  the  stomach 
he  took  a  more  appreciative  view  ;  and  he 
mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he 
never  knew  facial  Neuralgia  caused  by 
gastric  disturbance,  but  had  frequently 
observed  the  latter  affection  to  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  neuralgic  attack,  and  ap- 
parently as  the  consequence  of  It.  lie 
gives  no  pathological  explanation  of  the 
connection  between  them. 

It  is  to  M.  Notta'  that  we  owe  the  first 
scientific  treatment  of  this  subject  of  the 
complications  of  Neuralgia.  The  import- 
ance of  these  secondary  affections  is  par- 
ticularly brought  out  "by  this  author  in 
his  remarks  on  trigeminal  Neuralgia,  of 
which  he  analyzes  128  cases.  As  regards 
special  senses,  he  states  that  the  retina 
was  completely,  or  almost  completely, 
paralyzed  in  ten  cases,  and  in  nine  others 
vision  was  interfered  with ;  partly,  prob- 
ably, from  impaired  function  of  the  re- 
tina, but  partly,  also,  from  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  or  other  functional  derange- 
ment independent  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  sense  of  hearing  was  impaired  in 
four  cases.  The  sense  of  taste  was  per- 
verted in  one  case,  and  abolished  in  an- 
other. As  regards  secretion :  Lachry- 
mation was  observed  in  sixty-one  cases, 
or  nearly  half  the  total  number.  Nasal 
secretion  was  repressed  in  one  case ;  in 
ten  others  it  was  increased  on  the  affected 
side.    Unilateral  sweating  is  spoken  of 
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tation  cf  the  conjunctival  vessels  wrs  observ- 
ed in  thirty-four  cases.  Nutrition  was 
affected  as  follows  :  In  four  coses  there 
was  unilateral  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  ; 
in  two,  the  hair  was  hypertrophied  at  the 
ends,  and  in  several  other  cases  it  was  ob- 
served to  fall  off  or  to  turn  gray.  The 
tongue  was  greatly  tumefied  in  one  case. 
Muscular  contractions,  on  the  affected 
side,  were  noted  in  flfty-two  cases :  of 
these,  in  thirteen,  the  contractions  were 
in  the  muscles  of  the  lip  and  nostril ;  in 
ten,  there  was  tremor  or  the  eyelid ;  in  a 
great  number  many  muscles  were  simul- 
taneously affected.  Permanent  tonic  spasm 
(not  due  to  photophobia)  was  observed  in 
the  eyelid  in  four  cases ;  in  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  four  times ;  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  external  ear,  once.  Paralysis 
affected  the  motor  oculi,  causing  prolapse 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  in  six  cases  ;  in  half 
of  these,  there  was  also  outward  squint. 
In  two  instances,  the  facial  muscles  were 
I)aralyzed  in  a  purely  reflex  manner.  The 
pupil  was  dilated  in  three  cases,  and  con- 
tracted in  two  others,  without  any  im- 
pairment of  sight ;  in  three  others  it  was 
dilated,  with  considerable  diminution  of 
visual  power.  Finally,  with  regard  to 
common  sensibility, — M.  Notta  reports 
three  cases  in  which  ancestliesia  was  ob- 
served. Hypercesthesia  of  the  surface 
only  occurred  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease. 

Various  other  observers  have  added  to 
this  list  of  the  secondary  affections  which 
may  occur  in  facial  Neuralgia  the  follow- 
ing :  Iritis,  glaucoma,  corneal  clouding, 
and  even  ulceration ;  periostitis,  uni- 
lateral furring  of  the  tongue,  herpes  uni- 
lateralis,  &c. 

All  the  above  complications  of  facial 
Neuralgia,  excepting  glaucoma,  have 
been  under  my  own  observation,  and 
most  of  them  I  have  seen  in  a  great  many 
cases.  Moreover,  mv  own  attention  had 
been  called  independently  to  the  subject 
by  my  own  unlucky  personal  experience. 
I  began,  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  to 
suffer  from  attacks  of  unilateral  facial 
Neuralgia  in  the  right  side  (chiefly  supra- 
orbital), which  very  soon  assumed  the 
type  01  severe  migraine,  such  as  it  has 
already  been  described.  A  year  or  two 
later,  the  pains  being  at  this  time  severe 
and  frequent,  there  occurred  a  painful 
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the  prostration  brought  on  by  cboienue 
diarrhcea.  I  then  first  noticed  that  the 
hair  of  the  eyebrow  was  whitened  oppo- 
site the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  that 
gray  hairs  were  thicklv  strewn  over  the 
right  side  of  the  head  for  some  time  afler 
the  attack ;  and  this  phenomenon  has 
occurred  after  every  severe  attack  since 
that  time.  It  only  lasts  in  intensity  for 
a  few  days,  aud  the  color  soon  becomes 
partially  restored  to  its  original  tint,  but 
without  any  /ailing  oj^  of  Die  hair.  The 
latter  fact  seems  at  hrst  difficult  of  be- 
lief; but  I  have  most  closely  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  have  since  wit- 
nessed the  same  thing  in  several  patients, 
both  of  my  own  and  other  practitioners. 
Another  nutritive  modification  which  I 
have  seen  in  my  own  case  is  the  fomoa- 
tion  of  a  dense  epithelial  Air  on  one-half 
of  the  tongue. 

There  is  another  complication  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  first  identified 
by  myself  as  having  a  definite  relation  to 
fkcial  Neuralgia :  viz.  erysipelatoid  in- 
flammation of  the  tissues  to  which  the 
painful  nerve  is  distributed.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  much  surprised  at  observing, 
in  a  woman  aged  thirty-two,  a  patient  of 
the  Chelsea  Dispensary,  a  most  acute  at- 
tack of  unilateral  erysipelas  of  the  face 
and  head,  supervening  on  some  severe 
and  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  Neu- 
ralgia, which  affected  all  three  divisions 
of  the  trigeminus,  but  was  most  violent 
in  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  divi- 
sion. On  the  recurrence  of  the  erysipe- 
las, the  acute  pain  subsided,  but  the 
most  intense  tenderness  remained  fcnr 
some  days,  and  pressure  auywhere  in  the 
track  of  the  nerves  would  re-excite  a  mo- 
mentary spasm  of  pain.  Since  that  time 
I  have  been  constantly  on  the  look-out 
for  similar  cases,  and  have  observed  a 
good  many  either  in  my  own  practice  or 
that  of  others.  In  several  instances  I 
have  seen  Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  actually 
terminate  in  an  affection  undistinguish- 
able  from  ordinary  erysipelas,  limited  to 
the  painful  parts  :  in  four  of  these  cases 
it  was  limited  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  the 
infra-orbital  and  frontal  regions.  But 
the  facts  bearing  on  a  connection  between 
facial  neuralgia  and  erysipelas  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  this.  In  twenty-two 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  care,  of 
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&imly  history  which  showed  a  marked 
inhented  disposition  to  neurotic  affec- 
tions, a  circumstance  which,  as  we  sliall 
hereafter  see,  is  of  importance. 

Ferhapa  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
is  one  which  was  obligingly  sent  to  me  bv 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  which  I  have  al- 
ready published'  in  detaiL  The  exciting 
cause  of  the  whole  train  of  phenomena 
was  apparently  fHght  from  an  accident 
which  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  in- 
flicted any  direct  physical  ii^ury.  The 
sequence  of  events  was  :  (1)  abrupt  cessa- 
tion of  menses,  with  hysteric  depression  ; 
(2)  severe  neuralgia  of  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  fifth,  quickly  producing 
iritis,  with  effusion  of  lymph ;  (3)  erysipe- 
las, exactly  limited  to  the  skin  of  the  pam- 
fiil  parts,  and  as  it  were  supplying  the 
Ifeuralgia. 

The  concurrence  of  MtM  with  the  ery- 
sipelas, in  this  case,  is  a  most  interesting 
fact,  as  showing  a  general  tendency  to 
paralysis  of  the  vessels  in  the  affected  dis- 
trict, which  will  be  much  dwelt  on  in  the 
section  on  pathology.  The  connection  of 
iritis  with  Xeuralgia  is  a  subject  which, 
though  only  quite  recently  mooted,  already 
assumes  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  and 
may  yet  lead  to  pathological  and  thera- 
peutical discoveries  of  first-rate  import- 
ance. For  my  own  part  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  beliei  that  the  very  vague 
and  ill-defined  disease  known,  in  common 
phrase,  as  "  Rheumatic  iritis,"  is  destined 
to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  banished  to 
limbo;  for,  that  careful  observation  will 
prove  the  cases  so  denominated  to  be 
nearly  all  capable  of  classification  as 
"  Neuralgic  iritis." 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  this 
malady  are  as  follows.  The  patient  first 
of  all  complains  (usually  after  exposure 
to  cold  wind,  or  damp,  or  both)  of  pain 
round  the  orbit,  which  gradually  increases 
to  a  pitch  of  great  severity,  but  which  ex- 
hibits marked  intermissions  or  at  least 
remissions.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, but  more  particularly  of  the  sclero- 
tic, then  become  injected.  Last  of  all 
the  iris  itself  becomes  cloudy,  and,  in  se- 
vere cases,  actual  deposits  of  lymph  take 
place.  1  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  from 
careful  inquiries  into  the  past  history  of 
such  patients,  that  this  kind  of  affection 
occurs  quite  as  frequently  in  persons  wlio 
have  never  shown  any  distinctive  rheu- 
matic tendencies  as  in  those  who  have. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nearly  always 


to  doubt  whether,  on  carefUl  analysis, 
their  local  symptoms  can  be  grouped  into 
any  intelligible  unity.  It  seems  far  more 
likely  that,  as  the  consequences  of  spinal 
irritation  become  more  perfectly  known, 
the  whole  group  of  such  affections  will  be 
resolved  into  particular  cases  of  centric 
nervous  irritation. 

And  finally  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
variety  of  iritis  is  greatly  more  amenable 
to  the  influence  of  quinine  than  to  that  of 
any  other  remedy ;  in  &ct,  beyond  the 
use  of  belladonna  to  prevent  pupillary 
adhesion,  no  other  treatment  is  required. 

Herpes,  as  a  complication  of  dorso- 
intercostal  Neuralgia,  has  been  already 
referred  to.  Although  not  so  commonly, 
it  may  probably  attend  Neuralgia  of  any 
superficial  nerve.  For  instance,  the  oc- 
currence of  a  regular  facial  herpes  zoster 
has  been  considered  by  many  authors  not 
so  much  a  rarity  as  an  impossibility.  But 
various  single  cases  have  been  recorded 
by  individual  observers  of  late  years ;  and 
in  a  very  valuable  paper  on  unilateral 
herpes  in  the  London  Hospital  Reports 
for  1866,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  reck- 
ons up  fourteen  cases,  including  several 
which  came  under  his  own  observation : 
some  of  them  are  mentioned  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  Neuralgia  of  the  fifth. 
In  one  of  these  caseSj  in  which  the  Neu- 
ralgia was  particularly  severe j  the  her- 
petic vesicles  were  followed  by  ulcers, 
which  left  considerable  scars  on  the  fore- 
head. I  have  myself  seen  herpes  the 
attendant  of  two  cases  of  cervico-brachial 
Neuralgia,  in  one  of  which  the  ulcerations 
following  the  vesicles  were  a  cause  of 
severe  suffering;  and  in  one  instance  of 
sciatica  in  my  practice  there  occurred 
enormous  vesicles,  or  rather  bullae,  on  the 
back  of  the  calf,  which  formed  most  trou- 
blesome and  exquisitely  painful  ulcers. 
Barensprung'  records  a  similar  case,  in 
which  the  irritation  of  the  sciatic  was 
secondary  to  psoas  abscess. 

The  tendency  of  deeper  tissues  to  be 
affected  in  an  inflammatory  manner  as  a 
consequence  of  Neuralgia,  which  is  spe- 
cially shown  in  the  cases  of  neuralgic 
iritis,  receives  every-day  illustration.  In 
fact,  the  painful  pointo  so  universally 
observed  in  severe  or  inveterate  cases  are 
probably  produced  by  a  subacute  inflam- 
mation, nrst  of  the  fibrous  membranes 
(periosteum  or  fascia)  in  contact  with  the 
nerve  at  iwints  where  it  comes  out  from  a 
deeper  to  a  more  superficial  position,  and 
further  (in  some  cases)  to  all  the  subcuta- 
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this  situation,  and  the  resemblance  to  an 
inflamed  syphilitic  node  was  remarkable. 
The  neuralgic  origin  was,  however,  un- 
mistakable. Among  the  cases  of  facial 
herpes  collected  by  Hutchinson,  there  are 
several  in  which  serious  or  even  irreme- 
diable damage  was  inflicted  on  the  eye  by 
general  inflammation  of  its  tissues. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  neural- 
gic afl'ections  from  others  which  may  in- 
volve pain  is,  on  the  whole,  not  difficult, 
if  we  are  able  to  extract  from  the  patient 
a  ftiU  account  of  his  history.  The  essen- 
tial points  for  observation  are : — 1.  The 
situation  and  direction  of  the  pain,  wheth- 
er this  is  unilateral,  whether  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  course  of  a  recognizable 
nerve  branch  or  branches.  2.  Whether 
it  is  intermittent  or  markedly  remittent. 
The  points  of  history  which  are  most  Im- 
portant are  : — 1.  Whether  the  patient  has 
suffered  Neuralgia  before,  and  if  not, 
whether  Neuralgias,  or  neurotic  diseases 
of  any  kind,  have  prevailed  in  his  family. 
2.  Wnether  the  attack  was  preceded  by 
nervous  disposition,  or  was  ushered  in  by 
distinct  numbness  or  tingling.  3.  Whether 
the  immediate  excitant  appeared  to  be 
cold  or  damn  or  both,  or  a  severe  nervous 
shock,  or  a  airect  physical  injury.  4.  (If 
the  affbction  has  lasted  some  time)  whether 
there  has  occurred  any  development  of 
secondary  tender  points  in  the  situations 
where,  as  above  described,  they  might  be 
expected.  6.  Whether  tne  patient  has 
suffered  from  secondary  affections  of 
glands  (e.  g.  lachrymation,  in  the  case  of 
racial  pain)  during  the  attacks,  or  of  tem- 
porary congestion  of  surfaces  (e.  g.  of  the 
conjunctiva)  in  the  same  case,  or  from 
alterations  of  epithelium  or  liair,  or  her- 
petic eruptions,  or  erysipelatoid  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  corresponding  lo  the 
distribution  of  the  affected  nerves. 

The  afllrmative  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions  is,  pro  tanto,  in  favor  of  the 
genuinely  neuralgic  character  of  the  dis- 
order ;  and,  indeed,  the  union  of  features 
1  and  2,  under  the  heading  of  "  observa- 
tion," with  one,  or  still  more  with  two  or 
three,  of  the  "  historical"  facts,  would  be 
pretty  well  decisive  in  this  sense. 

The  main  source  of  embarrassment,  in 
diflicult  cases  of  diagnosis,  is  the  impossi- 
bility- which  we  sometimes  encounter  of 
gettmg  a  clear  history.  This  is  especially  | 
apt  to  occur  when  we  are  called  to  the  pa-  i 
tient  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  pri- 
mary neuralgic  affection  as  because  of 


severe  secondary  consequences  that  hajt- 
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affection.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire  Teir 
strictly  whether  the  pam,  when  it  first 
occurred,  was,  or  was  not,  Eiccompanied 
by  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  and  whether 
this  simple  pain  markedly  preceded  the 
organic  lesions. 

Another  serious  difflcultv  arises,   not 
unfrequently,  in  distinguishing  between 
true  Kuuralgia,  and  tliat  form  of  pain 
which  is  vaguely  called  hvBteric;    and 
also  between  the  former,  and  Myal$^  not 
associated  with    the    hysteric  diathesis. 
The  great  characteristic  of  true  Neuralgia 
is  the  Hmitation  of  the  pain  to  the  coarse 
of  recognizable  branches  of  nerves,  as  op- 
posed to  the  diffused  character  both  of 
nysteric  and  neuralgic  paias.     A  history 
of  intense   hysteric  predisposition  may 
help  the  diagnosis  in  some  cases,  and  a 
history  of  overwork  done  by  under-nour- 
ished muscles  may  clear  it  up  in  others. 
But  hysterical  persons  may,  and  some- 
times do,  suffer  from   true   Neuralgia. 
And  again,  it  is  very  common  for  hysteric 
patients  to  develop  tender  points  in  cer- 
tain situations   (especially  beneath    the 
left  mamma,  in  the  epigastrium,  and  at 
various   situations   along   the  vertebral 
foss«e  which  lodge  the  great  muscles  of  the 
back),  which  bear  a  superficial  similarity 
to  the  tender  points  developed  in  long- 
standing Neural^a.     The  more  general- 
ized hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  these  symptoms,  when 
they  are  due  to  hysteria,  will  seldom  be 
observed,  however,  in  true  Neuralgia ; 
and  the  remarkable  affections  of  volition 
which    mostly  accompany  the   hysteric 
diathesis  rarely  occur  in  Neuralgia  pure 
and  simple.     A  means  of  diagnosis  be- 
tween  hysteric    hypersesthesia  and    the 
true  Neuralgia  which  I  have  found  most 
useful  is  the  use  of  Faradization.    It  has 
a  strikingly  inactive  efl'ect  in  the  former, 
but  acts  much  more  slowly,  or  not  at  all, 
in  true  Neuralgia. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
rules  of  diagnosis,  in  this  place,  between 
Neuralgia  pure  and  simple,  and  that 
which  accidentally  occurs  from  a  nerve 
becoming  squeezed,  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged, in  the  progress  of  tumors  or  other 
organic  diseases  external  to  it.  The 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  dia^oetic 
characters  mentioned  in  the  treatises  on 
such  diseases  for  the  means  of  distinction. 

The  neuralgic  pains  which  usher  in 
locomotor  ataxy,  are  highly  peculiar,  and 
their  diagnosis  from  oraiiiary  Neuralgia 
must  be  Teamed  by  studying  the  article 
on  the  former  disease. 
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by  appropriate  treatment  The  least 
complicated  varieties  of  traumatic  Neu- 
ralgia—those in  which  the  irritation  is 
only  kept  up  by  some  mechanical  irrita- 
tion [e.g.,  a  foreign  body  lodged,  or  a 
tight  cicatrix  mailing  pressure) — of  course 
oner  a  good  chance  of  cure  by  surgical 
interference.  Among  the  Keuralgias 
which  are  more  purely  of  internal  origin, 
those  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  benign 
which  occur  in  young  subjects :  and  next 
to  youth  in  favorable  influence  on  the 
prognosis  comes  the  feet  of  otherwise  un- 
broken health.  Neuralgia  becomes  pro- 
gressively less  curable  in  each  successive 
decade  of  life,  and  more  especially  after 
the  commencement  (at  whatever  nominal 
age)  of  the  symptoms  of  organic  degenera- 
tion. Yery  formidable,  m  all  cases,  is 
the  fact  that  the  patient's  family  have 
been  liable  either  to  severe  Neuralgias,  or 
to  other  ^n^-ave  neuroses.  And  when  a 
patient  with  such  a  family  history  is  first 
attacked  with  a  Neuralgia  (^ter  he  has 
already  entered  on  the  period  of  organic 
degeneration,  his  chances  of  complete  re- 
covery must  be  reckoned  very  small. 
Moreover,  such  a  Neuralgia  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  first  warning  of  degeneration 
of  the  centres,  which  wfil  end  with  soft- 
ening of  the  brain. 

These  are  the  fundamental  points  in 
prognosis.  A  less  essential,  but  still  im- 
portant, class  of  momenta  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient's  life  ;  how  &r,  for 
instance,  he  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the 
hostile  influences  of  cold,  damp,  and  pri- 
vation, with  the  disorders  which  they  tend 
to  engender ;  and  how  far  there  may  be 
unavoidable  exposure  to  the  influences  of 
mental  distress,  or  of  "  the  weariness  of 
an  objectless  life." 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — These 
two  subjects,  in  the  case  of  Neuralgia, 
are  inextricably  mixed  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  discuss  the  one  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  other.  They  are  so  mixed, 
firstly,  because  there  is  no  sufficient  basis 
of  anatomical  fact  to  support  a  "pathol- 
ogy," in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  secondly, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  philosophical 
difficulties  which  always  beset  the  con- 
struction of  an  etiological  system,  there 
are,  in  the  case  of  Neuralgia,  special 
obstacles  to  the  decision  as  to  what  is 
"  cause"  and  what  "  effect,"  arising  ftom 
the  necessity  of  regarding  a  neuralgic  per- 
son as  a  mere  oflfehoot  of  a  certain  family 
beset  with  peculiar  tendencies,  rather  than 
as  an  individual  who  forms  his  own  nhvn- 


careftil  examination  of  the  nerves  and 
nerve-centres.  Among  the  very  few  re- 
corded cases  which  show  anything  posi- 
tive is  the  remarkable  one  related  by 
Romberg. '  The  patient  was  a  victim  to 
the  severest  form  of  facial  Neuralgia,  "of 
the  period  of  bodily  degeneration,"  ^ch 
as  I  have  described  it.  The  Gasserian 
ganglion  of  the  painful  nerve  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  an  internal 
carotid  aneurism,  the  trunk  and  posterior 
root  of  the  nerve  were  completely  degen- 
erated, and  the  atrophic  process  had  ex- 
tended, in  less  degree,  to  the  nerve  of  the 
opposite  side. 

This  case,  alone,  of  course  proves  no- 
thing as  to  the  general  question  of  the 
pathology  of  Neuralgia.  But  it  teaches 
a  notable  fact,  that  the  extremity  of  pain 
can  be  suffered  in  a  nerve  in  which  sen- 
sation would  soon  have  1)ecome  extinct 
by  dissolution  of  the  connection  between 
centre  and  periphery.  It  is  imaginable 
that  a  not  less  real,  but  less  advanced  and 
less  coarsely  obvious  atrophic  change  may 
have  been  present  in  every  case  of  Neu- 
ralgia, even  where  dissection  has  failed  to 
reveal  anything  amiss.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  microscopic  studj 
of  morbid  changes  in  nerve  tissues  is 
even  now  only  in  its  infancy.  It  would 
be  vain  to  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prac- 
tical treatise,  with  disquisitions  on  a  sub- 
ject at  present  so  obscure  as  the  pathol- 
ogy of  Neuralgia ;  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  stating  the  hypothesis  which 
appears  most  probable  to  me,  and  the 
mere  outline  of  the  reasons  which  incline 
me  to  adopt  it. 

I  think  it  most  probable  that  in  alt 
cases  of  Neuralgia  there  is  either  atrophy,, 
or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  the  posterior  or 
sensory  root  of  the  painful  nerve,  or  in 
the  central  gray  matter  with  which  it 
comes  in  closest  connection.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  heads  of  the  argument : — 

1.  Neuralgia  is  eminently  hereditary. 
It  is  constantly  observed  to  prevail  in  par- 
ticular families,  breaking  out  in  succes- 
sive generations  and  various  individuals. 
But  what  is  even  more  important  to 
notice  is  the  fact  that  these  neura^c 
families  are  almost  invariably  also  dis^ 
tinguished  by  a  tendency  to  the  severer 
neuroses — insanity,  cerebral  softening,  pa;- 
ralysis,  epilepsy,  hypochondriasis,  or  an 
uncontrollable  tendency  to  alcoholic  ex- 
cess ;  and  very  often  in  the  various  mem>- 
bers  of  the  same  family  wo  may  observe 
the  alternation  of  all  these  affections  with 
VAiiraliritt     TTIm  imnortanpRof  the  hcred- 
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imperfection  in  the  congenital  constrac- 
tioD  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  so 
that  we  may  imagine  that  certain  cells 
and  fibres  of  this  system  are,  in  a  lart;e 
proportion  of  that  race,  built,  as  it  were, 
only  to  live  with  perfect  life  for  a  short 
term.  The  weak  spot  may  be  in  one  place 
in  this  person,  in  another  place  in  that. 

3.  Given  such  a  weak  spot,  congenitally 
present,  all  hostile  influences  will  tell 
more  heavily  on  it  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
organs.  The  depressing  influence  of  cold 
applied  to  the  periphery,  of  a  wound  of 
the  trunk  or  brancues  of  a  nerve,  of  a 
severe  shock  (mental  or  physical)  to  the 
nervous  centres  generally,  or  of  continued 
alcoholic  excesses,  will  suffice  to  throw  the 
imperfectly  constructed  cells  into  a  state 
of  positive  disease,  which  may  end  in  de- 
cided atrophy.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  external  cause,  the  depressing 
influence  on  the  nervous  centres  produced 
by  the  great  crisis  of  puberty,  child-bear- 
ing, the  involution  of  the  female  organs 
at  the  grand  climacteric,  and  still  more 
the  partial  failure  of  nutrition  which  the 
arterial  degeneration  of  advanced  life 
would  cause — any  of  these  may  suffice  to 
start  the  local  morbid  process. 

4.  A  very  weighty  ar^ment  in  fevor  of 
the  idea  that  central  mischief  is  a  factor 
in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  is  the  great  fre- 
quency of  complications,  such  as  have 
been  described,  in  which  various  nerve- 
fibres,  quite  distinct  from  those  which  are 
the  seat  of  pain,  and  connected  with  these 
only  through  the  centre,  are  secondarily 
affected. 

5.  Those  cases  in  which  a  localized  peri- 
pheral lesion  is  the  immediate  excitant 
also  require  for  their  explanation  the  as- 
sumption of  a  peculiarity  in  the  indi- 
vidual, as  one  factor,  and  that  the  most 
important,  in  the  production  of  the  Neu- 
ralgia. For  of  hundreds  of  persons  to 
whom  exactly  similar  lesions  happen 
every  year,  not  more  than  two  or  three, 
perliaps,  experience  any  Neuralgia ;  and 
these  two  or  three  will,  I  believe,  be  in- 
variably found  to  belong  to  neurotic 
families. 

6.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  theory 
of  congenital  central  imperfection  appears 
neither  applicable  nor  necessary  are  those 
in  which  a  pressure,  ulceration,  or  other 


!  an  enfeebled  nervous  organization,  are 
decidedly  prone  to  Neuralgia.  So  fre- 
quently nave  I  made  the  discovery  that 
neuralgic  patients  have  had  druDkeo 
parents,  that  I  cannot  suppose  the  coinci- 
dence to  be  accidentaL 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  Neu- 
ralgia may  be  classified  under  three  beads. 
The  first  division  includes  all  remedial 
measures  which  are  intended  to  improve 
the  general  nutrition,  including  that  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  to  remove  any 
vicious  condition  of  the  blood  which  may 
impair  nervous  function.  The  second 
division  includes  the  narcotic  stimulant 
remedies.  The  third  division  comprises 
all  the  remedies  which  are  destined  to 
exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  affected 
nerve. 

1.  Constitutional  treatment. 

(a)  Under  the  head  of  tiirfnttrc  remedies 
for  Neuralgia,  by  far  the  most  importaat 
sub-classistheseriesof animalfats.  There 
is  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  use  of  these 
substances  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore, 
although  I  have  no  desire,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  insist  too  ab- 
solutely upon  it.  In'some  way  or  other, 
fat  must  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  if  this  is 
to  be  maintained  in  its  oi^nic  integrity ; 
since  fat  is  one  of  the  must  important,  if 
not  the  most  important,  of  its  organic  in- 
gredients. But  if  our  theoretical  ideas  on 
this  i)oint  be  as  yet  deficient  in  the  exaet- 
ness  which  is  to  he  desired,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  practical  les- 
sons which  they  would  teach  are  abun- 
dantly verified  in  experience.  If  we  take, 
for  instance,  the  class  of  Neuralgias  which 
are  most  plainly  and  indubitably  connected 
with  impaired  nutrition— those  of  ad- 
vanced life,  and  particularly  the  invete- 
rate forms  of  facial  tic  douloureux — there 
is  the  strongest  ground,  in  the  results  of 
experience,  for  insisting  upon  the  value 
of  this  class  of  remedies.  To  Dr.  Bad- 
clifTe  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  forward 
this  therapeutical  fact  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  one  which  I  have  had  repeated  oaa- 
sions  to  verify.  It  is  a  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance, which  also  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  BadclifTe,  that  neuralgic  pa- 
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Cod'liver  oil  occupies  the  higtiest  rank 
anione  fatty  remedies  ;  wher^  it  does  not 
immediately  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
this  oil  is  the  best  fat  to  employ.  But  in 
other  cases  butter,  and  especially  cream, 
mav  be  employed  with  great  advantage  ; 
and  in  fact  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
amples of  the  treatment  of  Neuralgia 
which  I  record  was  treated  solely  by  the 
administration  of  Devonshire  cream  in 
increasing,  and  finally  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. Even  the  vegetable  olive  oil, 
though  far  inferior  to  animal  fats  as  a 
general  rule,  may  occasionally  be  used 
with  good  effect  It  is  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  make  a  series  of  trials,  before  we 
arrive  at  the  particular  form  of  fatty  food 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  particular 
patient. 

(b)  The  various  preparations  of  iron  are 
of  use,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  cases 
which  are  marked  by  the  existence  of 
actual  anaemia.  For  patients  who  possess 
well-globulated  blood  (as  indicated  not 
merely  by  the  color  of  the  face,  but  by 
that  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  especially 
by  the  freedom  of  the  latter  from  teeth- 
raarkings,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
drowsiness,  muscm  volUantes,  &c.,  which 
indicate  defective  blood-nutrition  of  the 
brain)  I  do  not  believe  that  iron  treat- 
ment has  any  value.  The  carbonate,  in 
large  doses,  is  the  best  form,  when  iron  is 
needed  at  alL  [Obstinate  neuralgia  is 
one  of  the  giffns  of  antemia,  itself  so  gene- 
rally positive,  that,  when  nothing  contra- 
indicates  iron,  the  carbonate  may  be  used 
with  confidence.  Its  effects  are  not  un- 
frequently  admirable. — H.j 

(e)  The  employment  of  tha  so-called 
special  nerve  tonics  is  of  great  use  in  some 
cases,  of  none  at  all  in  others.  Quinine, 
arsenic,  and  zinc  (in  various  preparations) 
are  the  only  meaical  substances  of  this 
class  which  possess  any  solid  claims  to 
eflScacy. 

With  regard  to  the  eflScacy  of  <^uinine 
there  are  the  most  conflicting  opinions, 
except  in  one  respect.  No  one  doubts 
that  in  the  Neuralgias  which  are  of  mala- 
rious origin  this  medicine,  though  not 
infallible,  is  extremely  eflScacious.  It 
should  be  administered,  in  all  cases  which 
firom  their  regular  intermittence  leave 
room  for  a  suspicion  that  this  may  be 
their  nature,  in  full  doses  (five  to  twenty 
grains)  shortly  before  the  time  at  which 
the  attack  of  pain  is  expected;  in  fact  just 
in  the  way  which  proves  most  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  regular  ague.  If  after 
three  or  four  doses  a  decided  improvement 
is  not  effected,  the  probability  is  great 
that  the  Neuralgia  is  not  malarial.  Never- 
theless, arsenic  may  subsequently  be  tried 
if  other  means  (to  be  presently  described) 
prove  ineffectual. 

In  a  certain  number  of  non-malarial 
cases,  also,  quinine  produces  good  effects ; 


but  there  is  no  need,  nor  is  it  advisable, 
to  employ  it  in  such  large  doses.  From 
two  to  three  grains,  three  times  a  day,  is 
the  largest  quantity  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  any  use,  if  my  own  experience  is  worth 
anything.  I  know  of  no  circumstances 
which  indicate  beforeltand  that  quinine 
will  be  useful  in  non-malarial  cases,  accept 
that  it  seems  altvays  mudi  more  effective  in 
Neuralgia  of  the  ophtlialmU:  brandies  of  the 
ffth,  than  in  other  non-malarial  Neuralgias. 

With  regard  to  other  non-malarial  Neu- 
ralgias I  share  Yalleix's  opinion,  that  it 
is  far  from  being  frequently  useful. 

Arsenic  is  a  more  wicfely  applicable 
remedy :  for  it  is  useful  in  many  cases 
both  of  the  malarial  and  of  the  non- 
malarial  type.  In  the  former  it  should  be 
given,  probably,  in  full  doses,  of  ten 
minims,  increasing  to  thirty,  of  Fowler's 
solution,  three  times  a  day.  In  the  non- 
malarial  forms,  the  ordinary  tonic  dose 
of  five  minims  of  liq.  arsenicalis,  three 
times  a  day,  or  ^V  grain  of  arseniate  of 
soda  in  pill,  with  extract  of  hop,'  will 
effect  all  the  good  which  this  medicine  can 
produce.  The  ordinary  precautions  must 
of  course  be  observed,  as  in  any  other  case 
where  we  employ  arsenic.  There  is  one 
form  of  Neuralgia,  however,  which  merits 
special  mention  in  relation  to  arsenical 
treatment ;  I  mean  the  specially  neurotic 
form  of  angina  pectoris.  In  France  this 
remedy  is  extensively  used  for  cardiac 
Neuralgia  I  have  myself  seen  most  re- 
markable relief  afforded  by  arsenic  in  this 
complaint,  and  an  extraordinary  tolerance 
of  the  system  to  large  doses  or  it.  Very 
recently.  Dr.  FhiUpp  has  put  on  record  a 
most  interesting  case  of  the  kind.*  There 
are,  indeed,  some  patients  whose  alimen- 
tary canal  is  too  irritable  to  bear  this 
remedy  at  all;  but  it  is  usually  well  borne, 
and  often  extremely  efficacious.  Arsenic 
may  also  be  effectively  administered  by 
suticutaneous  injection. 

The  preparations  of  ztnc,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  valerianate,  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  with  some  practitioners.  It  is 
necessary  to  record  this  fact ;  but  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  good 
result,  which  could  be  confidently  attri- 
buted to  these  remedies,  in  Neuralgia. 

(d)  Last,  among  the  constitutional  re- 
medies, we  have  to  mention  those  which 
are  directed  against  a  real  or  presumed 
depravation  of  the  blood  by  some  special 
poison.  Neuralgia  may  certainly  arise 
from  syphilis;  but  then  it  is  probably  al- 
ways due  to  a  local  deposit  somewhere  in 
the  course  of  the  affected  nerve.  Where 
this  can  be  suspected,  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  administered  in  lai^  doses; 

«  Dr.  Radoliffe  tells  me  he  finds  that  ex- 
tract of  hop  enables  arsenic  to  be  better  tol- 
erated  than  wlien  (rfren  alone. 

'  Berlin.  Klin.  Woohensch.  4,  1865. 
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and  if  this  &il,  the  bichloride,  or  biniodide  { 
of  mercury,  in  small  doses.  Neurali^a  is  I 
said  to  have  frequently  a  gouty  origin : 
but  the  facts  on  which  this  statement 
rests,  perhaps  hardly  warrant  a  decided 
opinion.  They  scarcely  amount  to  more 
than  this,  that  in  a  certain  ill-deflned 
group  of  cases,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
perhaps  more  often  than  not  of  a  gouty 
constitution,  a  form  of  Neuralgia  occurs 
which  yields  more  speedily  to  treatment 
with  coichicum  than  to  any  other  remedy. 
Twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  tincture 
or  the  wine,  three  times  a  day,  will  be 
sufficient ;  and  if  a  marked  good  effect  be 
not  produced  in  two  or  three  days,  the 
medicine  should  be  abandoned,  or  even 
earlier,  if  any  tendency  to  weakness  or 
irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  be  per- 
ceived. 

"Rheumatic"  Neural^  is  a  phrase 
which,  under  the  precautions  above  indi- 
cated, must  still  be  retained,  as  signifying 
a  class  of  cases  in  which  inflammation  of 
circumjacent  fibrous  tissues  seems  to  cause 
the  neuralgic  pain  by  producinf^  mechan- 
ical danmge  to  the  nerve.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium in  five  to  ten  grain  doses  twice 
or  thrice  daily  is  often  useftil ;  causing  the 
absorption  of  local  deposits,  or  rather  of 
local  proliferations  of  fibrous  tissue.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  Neuralgia  was  the  pri- 
mary affection,  and  the  fibrous  hypertro- 
phy secondary  to  it,  the  local  tenderness 
and  swelling  appear  to  be  often  dimin- 
ished by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  I  have 
never  seen  coichicum  produce  the  slightest 
benefit  in  these  cases,  in  which  local  ten- 
derness is  a  prominent  symptom.  [In 
gouty  cases,  however,  as  above  said,  coichi- 
cum is  the  most  efficacious  of  remedies. 
-H.] 

2.  vVe  have  now  to  consider  the  large 
group  of  narcotic-stimulant  remedies  for 
Neuralgia.  In  this  class,  I  include  not 
only  the  substances  generally  recognized 
as  Delonging  to  it,  such  as  opium,  bella- 
donna, alcohol,  &c.,  but  also  many  others, 
such  as  ammonia,  turpentine,  &c.,  which 
are  commonly  spoken  of  merely  as  "  stim- 
ulants ;"  and  also  substances  which,  like 
aconite,  are  ordinarily  ranked  either  as 
pure  "sedatives"  or  as  "acro-narcotics." 
I  shall  not  retrace  here  the  ailments 
which  I  have  given  at  large,  in  my  work 
on  "Stimulants  and  Narcotics,"'  to  prove 
that  all  these  substances  possess  the  com- 
mon property  of  assisting  nerve  Amotion 
when  given  in  small  doses,  and  of  para- 
lyzing it  when  given  in  excess. 

The  narcotic-stimulant  group  of  reme- 
dies, when  administered  internally  or  by 
subcutaneous  infection,  may  be  said  to 
hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
constitutional  and  the  local  agencies  which 
we  may  employ  against  Neuralgia,     On 

I  London:  Macmillan.     1864. 


the  one  hand,  they  enter  the  general  cir- 
culation, and  pervade  the  organism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
in  many  cases  their  effect  is  produced 
mainly  by  a  local  action,  either  upon  the 
central  nuclei  of  affect^  nerves,  or  per^ 
haps  upon  their  spinal  ganglia. 

Indisputably,  at  the  head  of  all  this 
class  of  remedies  stands  opium.  And  we 
may  consider  opium,  as  used  against  Neo- 
ralgia,  to  be  fully  represented,  for  every 
useful  purpose,  by  morphia.  But  the 
gastric  administration  by  opiates  can, 
after  all,  be  only  considered  as  palliatrct. 
The  invention  of  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion (which  was  imperfectly  forestalled  by 
the  endermie  method)  has  thrown  quite  a 
new  light  on  the  capabilities  of  opium  as 
an  anti-neuralgia  It  may  be  confidently 
said  that  in  the  right  use  of  this  remedy, 
we  possess  the  means  of  permanently  and 
rapidly  curing  very  many  cases,  and  of 
alleviating,  to  a  degree  quite  unknown 
before,  the  suffering  caused  by  even  the 
most  inveterate  forms  of  Neuralgia. 

The  local  injection  of  alkaloids,  as  first 
systematically  employed  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Wood,  is  a  proceeding  which  is  spe- 
cially applicable,  in  my  opinion,  only  to  a 
few  cases.  In  many  instances  the  riatore 
of  the  integument  at  or  near  the  point  <tf 
severest  pain,  is  such  as  to  render  the 
local  operation  inconvenient  or  even  im- 
possible. In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
especially  those  which  are  seen  early,  the 
injection  may  be  more  advantageously- 
performed  in  some  indifferent  place,  sucfa 
as  the  loose  skin  over  the  front  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  place 
where  a  fold  of  skin  can  be  conveniently- 
picked  up.  The  substance  injected,  if 
properly  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  quickly  enters  the  general 
circulation,  and,  in  a  large  majority  of 
instances,  produces  just  as  decided  an 
effect  on  the  local  nerve  pain,  as  if  it  bad 
been  locally  injected.  I  cannot  doubt 
that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
"  local"  injection  is  such  only  in  name  ; 
the  iniected  substance  producing  no  effect 
till  it  has  entered  the  absorbent  vessels  or 
the  veins,  and  thence  travelled  all  round 
the  circulation  to  the  small  arteries,  either 
of  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  centres,  or, 
perhaps,  to  the  arteries  which  supply  the 
peripheral  branches  of  nerves.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  great  utility  of  the  plan  of 
general,  as  opposed  to  local  injection,  is 
due  to  Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  and  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  merely  as  a  prac- 
tical fact,  but  in  the  suggestions  which  it 
gives  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  place 
of  origin  of  Neuralgia.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  local 
injection  of  morphia  becomes  desirable. 
In  advanced  cases,  in  which  very  great 
local  hyperesthesia  exists,  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  thickening  and  lijrper- 
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trophy  of  the  structures  round  the  nerve 
has  taken  place,  I  have  several  times 
known  injection  at  a  distant  point  to  fail, 
when  local  injection  of  the  same  substance, 
in  the  same  dose,  has  immediately  pro- 
duced a  marked  eflect ;  and  the .  same 
thii^  has  been  recently  pointed  out  to  me 
by  several  medical  men.  It  happens 
sometimes,  however,  that  in  the  very 
cases  which  seem  most  to  demand  the 
local  injectionj  the  local  tenderness  makes 
the  operation  mtolerably  painful :  in  such 
a  case  I  should  recommend  a  plan  which 
Mr.  Hart  introduced  to  my  notice,  viz. : 
that  of  first  rendering  the  skin  insensible 
with  ether  spray,  and  then  injectini^. 
As  the  freezing  process  renders  the  tissues 
quite  hard,  a  steel  canula  to  the  syringe  is 
neeJed  to  penetrate  them. 

A^  regards  the  dose  to  bo  employed,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  received  ideas 
are  much  in  fault.  One  hears  constantly 
of  as  much  as  half  a  grain  or  one  grain, 
even,  of  morphia  bemg  employed,  even 
at  the  outset.  That  such  quantities  are 
necessary,  sometimes^  where  the  cellular 
tissue  injected  into  is  already  irritated 
and  thickened,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I 
explain  it  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  injected  substance  never  en- 
ters the  general  circulation,  nor  even  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  but  lies  encysted,  just 
as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  when  one  in- 
jects an  irritant  substance  like  pure  chlo- 
roform into  the  cellular  tissue  anywhere. 
But  I  am  quite  certain  that  when  injec- 
tion of  any  non-irritant  solution  of  mor- 
phia into  a  healthy  cellular  tissue  is 
neatly  performed,  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
even  unsafe  to  commence  with  larger 
quantities  than  i  gr.  Both  in  my  own 
practice  and  in  that  of  a  friend,  I  have 
known  so  little  as  i  gr.  produce  danger- 
ous symptoms  of  poisoning  in  a  person 
not  especially  sensitive  to  opium  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  activity  of  reme- 
dies hypodermicaUy  used  is  generally 
much  underrated.  I  have  produced  all 
the  desired  effects  by  injection  of  not 
more  than  Vs  gr.  in  slight  cases,  and  very 
rarely  indeed  (where  the  morphia  is  in- 
jected at  an  indifferent  spot)  do  I  increase 
the  dose  beyond  ^  gr.  The  best  medium 
dose  is  ^  gr.  ;  and  the  injections  should 
be  repeated,  if  possible,  daily,  or  even 
twice  a  day  in  severe  cases.  In  visceral 
Neuralgia,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  we  are 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  injection  at 
an  indifferent  spot ;  yet  (as  e.  g.  in  ova- 
rian Neuralgia)  we  sometimes  produce 
excellent  effects. 

Next  to  opium  in  value,  amongst  the 
stimulant  narcotics,  is  belladonna  and  its 
alkaloid  atropia.  The  value  of  bella- 
donna, as  given  by  the  stomach,  is  con- 
fined pretty  much,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, to  painful  affectionsof  the  iielvic 
organs,  on  the  sensory  (as  notoriously  in 


the  motor)  nerves,  on  which  it  seems  to 
have  a  special  influence.  In  doses  of  i 
gr.  to  ^  gr.  of  the  extract,  it  will  fre- 
quently relieve  ovarian  dysmenorrhoea, 
as  also  some  forms  of  superficial  lumbo- 
abdominal  Neuralgia.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  use  of  belladonna  is  by 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropia. 
From  the  rlo  up  to  the  g^,  of  a  grain  is 
about  the  range  of  doses  for  adults  ;  and 
I  can  confirm  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Hunter  tliat  by  repeated  applications  of 
this  treatment,  even  very  severe  and  in- 
veterate Neuralgias  are  often  greatly  re- 
lieved and  sometimes  cured.  It  is  a 
question  whether  there  is  not  less  ten- 
dency to  relapse  after  this  treatment  than 
after  that  by  morphia.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  met  with  more  than  one 
person  in  whom  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  give  a  dose  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  pain  without  producing  distressing 
head  symptoms. 

Next  in  value  to  morphia  and  atropia 
comes  Indian  hemp,  which  has  been  es- 
pecially brought  forward  by  Dr.  Reynolds. 
A  good  extract  of  this,  in  doses  of  from  j 
to  i  grain  or  (rarely)  1  grain,  given  in 
pill,  is  very  effective  in  some  forms  of 
Neuralgia,  particularly  in  clavus  hysteri- 
cus and  migraine.  Even  in  the  severest 
and  most  intractable  forms  it  often  palli- 
ates greatly.  It  should  be  given  every 
night,  whether  there  be  then  pain  or  not. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  remedy  in  migraine  and  clavus, 
and  in  some  cases  of  intercostal  Neural- 
gia. It  should  be  given  in  10  to  20  gr. 
doses.  In  cases  of  suspected  hepatic 
Neuralgia  I  have  also  found  it  very  use- 
ful ;  and  I  believe  that  its  action  on  the 
liver  (in  disorders  of  secretion)  is  through 
the  nervous  system  entirely. 

Sulphuric  ether,  which  m  the  severer 
forms  of  superficial  Neuralgia  is  of  little 
or  no  effect,  is  supremely  useful  in  certain 
visceral  Neuralgias.  It  sometimes  re- 
lieves gastralgia,  and  Neuralgia  of  uterine 
or  ovarian  origin,  with  magical  rapidity. 
But  it  is  still  more  valuable  in  the  most 
purely  nervous  form  of  angina  pectoris. 
I  have  now  under  my  care  a  case  of  this 
latter  affection,  which  I  am  convinced 
would  have  ended  fatally  long  since,  in 
one  of  the  agonizing  attacks  of  spasmodic 
heart-pain,  but  for  the  discovery  that,  by 
taking  a  spoonful  of  ether  immediately  on 
its  commencement,  the  mtient  can  greatly 
mitigate  the  attack.  Tliis  patient  had 
tried  ai-senic,  but  from  the  irritability  of 
his  intestinal  canal,  could  not  take  it. 
The  same  dose  of  etner  has  continued  to 
produce  the  same  happy  effect  on  each 
occasion  of  its  use  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Aconite,  in  the  form  of  Flemming's 
tincture,  is  of  very  great  use  in  some 
fonus  of  Neuralgia,  especially  in  that 
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kind  of  ocular  Neuralgia,  with  secondary 
iaAammation,  which  is  so  frequently 
called  rheumatic  iritis.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy  in 
one  respect:  with  some  persons  it  pro- 
duces nausea,  burning  in  the  throat,  and 
a  sense  of  cardiac  depression,  with  doses 
which  are  quite  harmless  to  other  pa- 
tients. In  a  case  where  I  recently  em- 
ployed it,  in  only  three-minim  doses  every 
six  hours,  1  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  after  the  third  dose,  from  the  intensely 
depressing  eft'ect  which  it  produced. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  remedy  which 
enjoys,  or  enjoyed,  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  its  eftect  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases.  In  the  more  obstinate  forms  of 
sciatica  it  is  at  least  worth  a  trial,  although 
it  is  commonly  very  disagreeable  to  the 
patient ;  ten  minims,  three  times  daily,  is 
the  proper  dose. 

Still,  after  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
narcotic-stimulant  substances  which  have 
been,  and  many  more  that  might  be, 
named,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
any  of  them  are  to  be  compared,  for  wide 
and  general  efficacy,  to  the  subcutaneous 
use  of  morphia  and  atropine,  and  the  in- 
ternal use  of  Indian  hemp  in  small  doses. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last,  under  the 
head  of  Stimulant  Narcotics,  what  must 
be  said  about  alcoholic  drinks.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  power  of 
alcohol  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains ;  it  is  aa 
distinct  as  that  of  opium.  But  the  dan- 
gers of  prescribing  it  as  a  remedy  are  very 
great,  since  the  patients  cannot  always  l>e 
induced  to  use  it  in  the  strictly  medical 
manner  in  which  alono  it  is  safe.  Too 
often,  instead  of  employing  it  in  the 
moderate  stimulant  doses  which  really  are 
of  service,  they  accustom  themselves  to 
drowning  the  pain  with  a  large  narcotic 
dose,  and  thus  they  contract  a  liking  for 
the  oblivion  of  drunkenness.  It  is  of 
much  consequence,  where  this  is  possible, 
that  they  should  be  forbidden  to  take  alco- 
hol otherwise  than  at  meal-times.  If  once 
they  are  induced  to  take  it  for  the  mere 
relief  of  acute  pain,  there  is  great  danger 
that  they  will  drink  toexcess.  lam,  never- 
theless, convinced  that  a  fixed  daily  al- 
lowance of  wine  or  brandy  (beer  more 
rarely  agrees),  which  shall  contain  not 
more  than  one  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol, 
is  a  decided  help  to  recovery  from  every 


subjects  of  neuralgia),  an  ounce  of  alcohol 
daily,  however  divided,  will  be  too  distorb- 
ing  to  the  system  to  be  beneficial ;  and 
will  endanger  the  tippling  habit.  Less 
than  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  (eqoal  to 
two  tablesiwonfuls  of  whisky)  daily,  vriD 
be  ample  in  most  cases. — II.j 

3.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  extern 
nal  remedies  for  Neuralgia.     Incompara- 
h\y  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  use 
of  so-called  counter-irritation  ;   that   is, 
the  application  of  various  irritants  to  the 
skin.      Valleix  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  one  remedy  which  ap- 
proaches blisUnng  in  value,  and  (putting 
aside  the  recently  discovered  hypodermic 
treatment)  that  saying  remains  abi<olutely 
true  at  the  present  day.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  Valleix  latterly  always  em- 
ployed the  milder  form  of  the  flyin<T  blis- 
ter.   Such  an  application  as  this  to  the 
foci  of  pain  must,  if  we  consider  it,  be 
supposed  to  excite  a  directly  stimulant 
eftect  upon  the  painful  nerve.     This  kind 
of  blistering,  and   the  analogous   use  of 
mustard   plasters,   have   always    yielded 
good  results,  in  my  experience,  solacing 
even  when  they  did  not  cure.    And  in 
numerous  early  cases  one  or  two  flying 
blisters,  appliea  successively  over  different 
points  in  the  course  of  the  painful  nerve, 
nave  at  once  and  permanently  arrestal 
the  disease.     It  is  a  remedy  which  ought 
always  to  be  tried  in  cases  of  any  severity, 
especially  if  the  subcutaneous   injection 
of  morphia  and   of  atropine  has  failed. 
There  is  one  method  of  blistering  which  I 
have  recently  tried  with  great  success, 
viz.  the  application  of  a  blister  close  to 
the  spine,  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite 
the  intervertebral  foramen  from   which 
the  affected  nerve  issues.     The  effect  pro- 
duced is,  I  suppose,  a  reflex  stimulation 
through  the  posterior    branches.      This 
method  is  of  course  not  so  applicable  to 
Neuralgias  of  the  fifth  as  to  those  of  spi- 
nal nerves.     Yet  even  in  these,  blistering 
of  the  nape  has  sometimes  appeared  to  do 
marked  good— through  the  occipital  nerve, 
I  presume. 

The  application  of  various  stimulating 
liniments  and  ointments  to  the  skin  of  the 
painful  parts  is  sometimes  very  usefhl. 
Of  these  the  use  of  chloroform  diluted 
with  seven  parts  of  oil  or  soap-liniment  is 
by  far  the  most  efficacious.    This  pro- 
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instances  the  continuous  current  is  the 
most  valuable. 

As  re^rds  one  or  two  points,  one  may 
speak  with  some  confidence.  In  the  first 
place  I  may  say,  after  extensive  trials  of 
the  ordinary  rotatory  (magneto-electric) 
machine  for  the  i7iduoed  current,  that  this 
method  of  treatment  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  have  never  seen  it  pi-oduce,  in- 
disputably, good  effects.  Secondly,  as 
regards  that  form  of  continumta  current 
which  is  generated  by  Pulvennacher's 
chains,  I  am  reluctautly  obliged  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  doing  any  real  service  with 
it  in  Keuralsia,  however  great  its  utility 
is  in  other  diseases.  As  is  remarked  by 
Dr.  Althaus,  the  current  generated  by 
these  chains  is  too  irregular,  and  their 
activity  is  too  soon  exliausted  for  us  to 
get  a  sufiSciently  uniform  dose  of  electric- 
ity applied  continuously  for  a  definite 
period  by  their  means. 

It  appears  probable  that  we  shall  ulti- 
mately find  that  for  neuralgic  affections  of 
all  kinds  the  most  useful  iurm  of  electri- 
cal element  is  by  the  continuous  current 
generated  from  a  Bunsen's  or  a  Daniell's 
battery  ;  and  that  the  three  principles  on 
which  we  must  act  in  its  use  are : — 1.  The 
maintenance  of  the  current,  with  only  a 
very  few  breaks,  for  a  considerable  tima. 
2.  The  application  of  the  positive  pole 
over  the  seat  of  pain.  3.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  very  low-tension  current.  I 
am  informed  oy  Mr.  J.  N.  Radcliffe, 
whose  experience  in  this  matter  is  very 
large,  that  the  use  of  this  mode  of  electri- 
zation in  Ifeuralgia  is  as  yet,  in  bis  opin- 
ion, only  beginning  to  be  developed,  but 
that  it  promises  to  effect  great  things. 
In  short  my  present  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  electricity  in  Neuralgia  may  be 
thus  expressed :  tnat  as  used,  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  achieved  no  results 
which  entitle  it  to  more  tlian  a  third  or  a 
fourth  rate  place  among  remedies ;  but 
that  if  the  aesideratum  of  a  low-tension 
continuous  current,  which  can  readily  be 
applied  for  long  periods  together,  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  apparatus  of  mode- 
rate portability  and  cheapness,  it  is  prob- 
able tliat  we  may  obtain  that  which  will 
equal  or  exceed  in  value  any  of  the  reme- 
dial measures  which  are  at  our  disposivl. 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  rather 


of  the  divided  nerve  is  only  what  I  should 
expect  fh>m  the  many  considerations 
which  point  to  the  central  origin  of  the 
nerve  as  the  most  peccant  part.  With 
such  remedies  in  our  hands  as  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  mori>hia,  &c.,  I 
cannot  see  that  we  need  to  be  tempted  to 
perform  such  an  operation  for  the  sake  of 
a  temporary  alleviatiou.  [Nerve-stretch- 
ing is  an  operation  recently  somewhat  in 
vogue,  of  which  the  same  remarks  may 
be  made. — H.] 

The  removal  of  any  distinct  source  of 
X>eripheral  irritation  by  surgical  means  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  may  be  highly 
proper  and  necessary.  Yet  even  here  it  is 
always  necessary  to  calculate  whether  the 
shock  of  the  procedure  itself  may  not  be 
injurious ;  and  it  will  be  desirable  before 
indicting  it  to  fortify  the  system,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  tonics ;  and  sometimes  to 
diminish  the  shock,  not  merely  by  giving 
chloroform,  but  by  prolonging  the  chloro- 
form narcosis  by  subcutaneous  injection 
of  a  large  dose  of  morphia.  This  precau- 
tion is  especiaJly  advisable  where  we  ex- 
tract one  or  more  carious  teeth,  which 
may  seem  to  be  keeping  up  neuralgic 
pain.  Too  often  we  find  that  the  extrac- 
tion has  been  in  vain ;  and  then,  unless 
some  such  precautions  have  been  taken, 
it  may  be  discovered  that  the  shock  has 
aggravated  the  Neuralgia. 

A  most  important  subject,  with  which 
I  may  conclude  these  remarks  on  treat- 
ment, is  the  employment  of  suitable  pro- 
phylactic measures.  First,  as  regards  nu- 
trition ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  should  be  as  abundant  as  may  be  pos- 
sible without  deranging  the  digestion.  It 
must  also  contain  a  liberal  aflowance  of 
&tty  matters ;  no  amount  of  dislike  on 
the  patient's  part — and  they  often  show 
great  dislike— should  induce  the  physician 
to  give  up  this  point.  K  one  form  of  fat 
cannot  be  tolerated,  another  must  be 
tried  ;  perseverance  will,  I  believe,  always 
bring  success ;  and  the  effect  of  an  im- 
provement of  this  kind  in  the  diet  will 
rarely  fail  to  tell  upon  the  constitution, 
rendering  the  nervous  system  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
neuralgic  pain.  Equally  important  is  the 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
air  with  insufficient  clothing,  for  cold  is 
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unfortunately,  are  often  beyond  control, 
one  can  only  say,  that  the  two  extremes, 
of  a  specially  laborious  and  exciting  life, 
and  an  existence  spent  in  the  dreary  mo- 
notony of  idleness,  are  equally  hurtful. 

[Sunshine  is,  usually,  very  beneflciaL 
Let  the  neuralgic  patient  live  iu  the  light 
as  much  as  possible.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  a  severe  attack  of  hemicrania  to 
be  relieved  by  the  patient  sitting  or  lying 
directly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. — H.J 


In  the  foregoing  article  I  have  followed  the 
plan  also  adopted  in  my  article  on  Aloohol- 
isni ;  namely,  of  stating  my  own  view  of  the 
subject  oonneotedly,  and  without  pausing  to 
answer  all  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the 
numerous  writers  who  differ  from  me.  The 
necessary  limits  of  a  work  like  this  "System 
of  Medicine,"  makes  it  almost  impracticable 
for  an  author  to  follow  any  other  course  with 
success,  if  he  happens  to  hold  a  view  of  his 
subject  which  conAicts  with,  or  differs  from, 
the  views  of  well-known  authors  on  a  consid- 
erable number  of  points.  But  the  following 
selected  list  of  the  more  important  treatises 
will  enable  the  reader  to  study  the  questions 
connected  with  this  disease  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  bring 
out  clearly  and  consistently  that  view  of  Neu- 
ralgia which  seems  warranted  by  the  majority 
of  the  facts  recorded  by  others  or  observed  by 
myself;  and  the  result  has  been  that  I  have 
given  much  prominence  to  the  arguments  for 
the  existeace  of  an  element  of  organic  change 
iu  the  centres  in  all  true  Neuralgias.  Those 
who  desire,  however,  to  hear  all  the  argu- 
ments which  can  be  urged  for  a  chiefly  or  solely 
peripheral  origin  of  Neuralgia  will  find  abund- 
ant material  in  the  undermentioned  treatises : 
Trousseau,  "Nivralgie  Epileptiforme,"  vol. 
1.  of  his  "Clinique  Midicale,"  2me  Edit.; 
"  N<Svralgies,"  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work 
(Trousseau's  insistance  on  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  a  painful  "point  apophy  saire, "  seems 


to  me  an  overstatement ;  but  it  is  still  more 
strange  that  this  author  should  think  its 
constant  presence  could  consist  with  a  peri- 
pheral origin  of  Neuralgia)  ;  Beau,  Trait^  dw 
N^vralgies,  Arch,  de  M&l.  1847;  Brown-Si- 
quard,  Lectures  on  the  Therapeutics  of  Ner- 
vous Diseases,  Lancet,  1866,  vol.  i.  (see  also 
his  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  the  Central  Nervous  System,  8vo.  Philadel- 
phia, 1860).  Of  authors  who  allow  at  least 
a  large  share  in  the  production  of  many  cases 
of  Neuralgia  to  the  centres,  are  Teale,  Treatise 
on  Neuralgic  Diseases,  &c.,  London,  1829  ;  C. 
Handfleld  Jones,  on  Functional  Nervous  Dis- 
order, London,  1864;  alsoLumleiau  Lectures, 
Med.  Times  and  Qax.  1865,  vol.  ii.  But  the 
most  suggestive  and  important  treatise,  and 
one  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected, 
is  the  Observations  on  the  Functional  Afleo- 
tions  of  the  Spinal  (k>rd,  by  William  and 
Daniel  Oriffin,  London,  1834.  I  have,  in  the 
text,  given  Valleix  just  credit  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  current  knowledge  respect- 
ing Neuralgia ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
in  the  work  of  the  Griffins,  which  is  little 
known,  there  are  the  germs  of  a  great  im- 
provement of  that  knowledge.  Of  essays 
which  illustrate  the  serious  secondary  com- 
plications which  may  attend  Neuralgia,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned,  besides  the 
treatises  of  Barensprnng,  of  Notta,  the  work 
of  the  GrilBns,  and  the  other  papers  already 
specified :  Schiff,  Hypersmia  of  the  Eye,  Ul- 
ceration of  Cornea,  4c.,  after  a  Wound  of  the 
Superior  Maxillary  Nerve;  Vntersnvh,  p. 
116  ;  Allcock,  Disease  of  the  Eye  from  Injury 
to  the  Infra-orbital  Nerve;  Todd's  Cyc.  of 
Anat.  and  Physiology,  vol.  il.  p.  132.  A 
great  many  cases  also  are  quoted  in  Hand- 
I  field  Jones's  Lectures  on  Functional  Nervous 

Disorders,  already  cited. 
I      It  is  only  just  to  Dr.  Handfleld  Jones  to 
I  acknowledge  that  he  has  long  advocated  the 
I  opinion  that  nerve-pain  is  invariably,  and  in 
I  all  its  phases  and  consequences,  an  expres- 
sion of  debility  of  function  ;  an  opinion  which 
'  has  been  strongly  expressed  also  by  myself 
not  only  in  the  present  article,  but  in  many 
other  papers. 
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spinal  marrow,  forgetting  that  these 
causes  may  be  also  resident  in  the  nervous 
cords  themselves  or  their  extremities, 
which  I  shall  call  their  circumferential 
tracts." '  Since  1843,  however,  when  the 
first  edition  of  Graves's  Lectures  appeared, 
it  has  been  satisfactorily-  determined  by 
physiological  investigation  and  by  the 
careful  observation  of  disease  in  numer- 
ous examples,  that  paralysis,  or  the  loss 
of  the  power  of  motion,  may  result  from 
one  or  other  of  two  causes.  It  may  de- 
pend either  on  a  central  nervous  lesion, 
that  is,  a  lesion  of  the  Brain  or  Spinal 
Cord,  or  on  an  abnormal  condition  of  a 
particular  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course. 
It  is  with  the  latter,  as  giving  rise  to  a 
local  form  of  paralysis,  that  we  are  now 
exclusively  concerned.  We  are  abundant- 
ly &miliar  with  the  effects  of  mechanical 
injury  as  applied  to  nerves.  When  a 
nerve  is  cut  across,  there  results  immedi- 
ately a  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the 
section  supplied  by  that  nerve.  Further, 
if  a  nerve  be  included  in  a  ligature,  or 
subjected  from  any  cause  to  much  pres- 
sure, a  similar  result  is  produced.  The 
paralysis  of  the  arm  caused  by  pressure 
on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  familiar  illustration  of  injury 
so  occasioned.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Todd:— "A  man  gets  intoxicated, 
and  falls  asleep  with  his  arm  over  the 
back  of  a  chair ;  his  sleep  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  potations  is  so  heavy,  that 
he  is  not  roused  by  any  feelings  of  pain  or 
uneasiness,  and  when  at  length  he  awakes, 
perhaps  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours, 
he  finds  the  arm  benumbed  and  paralyzed. 
It  generally  happens  that  the  sensibility 
is  restored  after  a  short  time,  but  the 
palsy  of  motion  continues.  Cases  of  this 
kind  sometimes  derive  benefit  from  gal- 
vanism, but  if  the  pressure  which  caused 
the  paralysis  has  been  very  long  continued, 
they  seldom  come  to  a  favorable  termina- 
tion. Nerve-tissue  is  one  which  never 
regenerates  quickly,  and  seldom  com- 
pletely, so  that  great  or  long-continued 
lesion  of  its  structure  is  not  likely  to  be 
removed."*  Although  by  no  means  so 
distinctly  witnessed  as  the  result  is,  in  the 
class  of  cases  now  referred  to,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  equally  with  me- 
chanical injury,  interference  with  the  pro- 
per nutrition  of  nerves  may  lead  to  forms 
of  local  palsy.  Illustrations  of  such  occur- 
rences will  be  adduced,  more  especially 
when  directing  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  varieties  of  lo- 
cal paralysis,  namely  facial  palsy.  Again, 
^miliar  as  we  are  with  the  action  of  vari- 

'  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, Lecture  zxziii. 

«  Clinical  Lectures  on  ParalTsis,  certain 
Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  other  Affections  of 
the  Nerrons  System,  Lecture  i. 


ous  poisons — such  as  alcohol,  opium,  chlo- 
roform—on the  great  nervous  centres,  and 
on  the  same  portions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  certain  poisons  formed  in  the  living 
body,  as  urea,  and  the  morbid  materials 
in  rbeumstism  and  gout ;  having  also  im- 
portant knowledge  regarding  the  influence 
which  is  exerted  on  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems  generally,  but  especially  on 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities by  the  poison  of  lead,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  account,  in  a  manner  closely 
similar,  for  the  other  forms  of  local  paral- 
ysis wnich  from  time  to  time  present 
themselves  to  our  notice. 

Dr.  Todd  alludes  to  cases  of  local  par- 
alysis occurring  in  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion which,  if  not  rheumatic,  are  at  least 
allied  to  it,  and  associated  with  imperfect 
action  of  the  kidneys.  "  Of  this,"  he  says, 
'^  the  following  aiibrds  a  good  example : — 
A  medical  man,  setat.  53,  extensively  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
applied  to  me  in  August,  1847,  with  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  He 
was  a  stout,  full  man,  tall,  of  lai^e  build, 
and  very  active  in  his  habits ;  led  well, 
and  drank  beer,  but  not  to  excess.  He 
had  been  subject  to  a  shilling  neuralgia 
of  the  scalp,  and  to  a  discharge  from  the 
right  ear,  wnere  he  thought  the  tympanic 
membrane  was  destroyed  ;  he  was  deaf 
on  that  side.  Six  weeks  before  he  came 
to  me  he  suffered  from  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  followed 
by  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  deltoid 
muscle  and  weakness  of  the  whole  arm. 
On  examining,  I  found  a  total  inability  to 
raise  the  left  arm  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  trunk,  or  to  perform  any  of  those  ac- 
tions which  are  usually  effected  by  the 
deltoid  muscle,  which  was  very  much 
wasted.  He  could,  however,  grasp  per- 
fectly with  the  left  hand,  and  execute  all 
the  other  movements  of  the  arm  and  fore- 
arm. There  was  some  degree  of  numb- 
ness of  the  arm.  There  were  no  symp- 
toms distinctly  referable  to  the  head.  His 
tongue  was  coated  ;  appetite  good  ;  the 
discharge  from  the  ear  nad  ceased.  The 
urine  was  pale,  of  low  specific  gravity, 
i  and  contained  albumen  in  smaU  quantity. 
I  viewed  the  case  as  one  of  local  palsy, 
connected  with  a  deranged  state  of  sys- 
tem, rheumatic  or  gouty.  I  regulated 
his  diet,  and  gave  him  small  doses  of  the 
mineral  acids.  After  a  fortnight  of  this 
treatment  he  improved  considerably,  and 
could  raise  his  arm  slightly.  The  albu- 
men in  the  urine  had  much  diminished : 
and  crystals  of  lithic  acid  were  precipi- 
tated. He  was  now  ordered  three  ^ins 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  ten  minims  of 
liquor  potass«e  thrice  daily.  He  only  fol- 
lowed this  treatment  for  ten  days,  as  the 
iodide  of  potassium  purged  him.  Still,  he 
was  Improving.  I  continued  the  liquor 
potassee,  and  advised  galvanism  to  the 
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muscle.  This  plan  was  diligently  pur- 
sued for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  had  so  far  improved  tliat  he  could 
raise  his  arm  nearly  to  a  right  angle, — he 
could  put  on  his  coat,  and  tie  his  cravat ; 
and  in  three  weeks  more  he  was  quite 
well.  All  signs  of  albumen  had  disap- 
peared from  nis  urine.'"  The  writer's 
experience  has  furnished  cases  bearing  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  one  now 
quoted.  He  calls  to  remembrance  more 
especially  that  of  a  young  and  plethoric  as 
well  as  highly  rheumatic  female,  who  suf- 
fered from  paralysis,  succeeding  severe 
pains  of  the  left  lower  extremity,  and  in 
whom  a  plan  of  treatment  which  secured 
the  copious  discharge  of  urine,  previously 
much  diminished  as  well  as  disordered, 
and  free  action  of  the  skin,  proved  emi- 
nently successful  in  removing  the  palsy 
of  the  limb.  Besides  the  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic poisons,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view 
the  very  decided  action  of  the  syphilitic 
in  inducing  this  among  other  local  disor- 
ders. No  one  calls  in  question  the  injuri- 
ous effects  which  are  capable  of  being 
produced  on  the  nervous  centres  by  the 
syphilitic  poison ;  there  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  local  palsies 
are  thus  created.  The  writer  has  been 
able  to  trace  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  of 
the  portio  dura,  of  paralysis  of  the  third 
pair,  as  shown  by  a  marked  ptosis  ;  and 
also  of  palsy  of  the  limbs,  slight  although 
threatening,  to  the  same  cause,  when 
neither  brain  nor  spinal  cord  appeared  to 
be  implicated.  And  it  is  probable  that 
the  experience  of  manv  physicians  has 
not  been  dissimilar  to  hfs  own,  in  finding 
the  iodide  of  ])ota8sium  administered  in 
large  doses,  and  steadily  persevered  with, 
a  most  useful  remedy  "in  such  cases,  re- 
lieving the  palsy  as  effectually  as  it  is  so 
frequently  the  means  of  doing,  the  neu- 
ralgic and  wearing-out  headache,  or  the 
painful  node  on  the  shin  bone,  which  are 
evidently  due  to  the  same  cause.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  influence  of  di- 
rect pressure  external  to  the  body,  in 
producing  such  injury  of  nervous  struc- 
ture as  leads  to  a  form  of  local  paralysis. 
Palsy  thus  induced  Is  generally  merely 
temporary  in  duration.  Tumors  within 
the  body,  involving  nerves,  are  frequently 


in  strumous  or  tubercular  tumors,  is 
abundantly  recognized  since  the  writings 
of  Bisberg  and  Ley.  There  seems  reascn 
to  believe  likewise  that  pressure  upon  or 
other  injury  of  some  parts  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system  may  occasion  local 
palsies.  Of  this  the  paralysis  of  the  radi- 
ating fibres  of  the  iris  caused  by  cutting 
the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  in  Budjre  and 
Waller's  experiments,  but  especially  a 
similar  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  that 
physiologically  produced,  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  an  aneurism  projecting  into  the 
neck  or  malignant  tumor  similarly  situ- 
ated, are  now  quite  familiar  to  the  physi- 
cian. 

Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  some 
of  the  more  important  varieties  of  local 
palsy  dependent  on  nerve  disease,  and 
first  te  Facial  Palgy.  This  most  interest- 
ing local  paralysis  is  known  under  differ- 
ent names,  of  which  the  more  commonly 
employed  are  Facial  Hemiplegia,  Histri- 
onic Paralysis,  Bellas  Palsy,  and  Paralysia 
cf  Ove  Portio  dura.  Occurring  as  it  usually 
does  on  one  side  of  the  face  only,  notbint; 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  disease.  This  is  owing  to 
the  palsied  condition  of  a  few  or  all  of  the 
superficial  muscles — the  muscles  of  ex- 
pression— on  the  affected  side,  and  the 
heightened  antagonism  of  muscular  action 
on  the  unaffected  side.  The  patient  can- 
not knit  the  forehead,'  neither  can  the 
eyebrows  be  raised  or  drawn  together. 
The  eye  remains  open,  as  the  power  of 
closing  the  lids  is  lost,  and  their  blinking 
movement  no  longer  exists.  This  open 
condition  of  the  eye.  seen  both  in  watung 
and  sleeping,  and  wiiich  is  due  as  well  to 
the  increasM  action  of  the  levator  palpe- 
brse  muscle  as  to  the  palsy  of  the  orbico- 
laris  palpebrarum,  is  a  characteristic,  it 
has  indeed  been  styled  a  pathognomonic, 
feature  of  facial  palsy."  The  ala  nasi  is 
dependent,  and  on  full  inspiration  on 
smelling  or  blowing  the  nostrils  there  is 
no  expansive  movement.  The  angle  of 
the  mouth  hangs  down.  Further,  the 
patient  cannot  whistle,  for  he  is  unable  to 
purse  up  his  mouth  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  can  neither  spit, 

>  In  alluding  to  the  smoothness  of  the  brow 
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nor  can  he  distend  the  buccal  cavity  with 
air,  or  blow  wind  from  the  mouth.     Pro- 
nunciation of  labials  is  notably  impaired. 
The  saliva  and  fluids  frequently  trickle 
flrom  the  mouth.     In  mastication  portions 
of  food  are  apt   to  collect  between  the 
cheek  and  gums,  as  the  support  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks  necessary  for  its  proper 
performance    is    lost.      Let    the  patient 
faugh,  cry,  sneeze,  yawn,  or  be  the  sub- 
ject of  any  violent  emotion,  and  the  dis- 
tortion of'^  the  features    becomes    much 
more  conspicuous,  the  fiico  being  forcibly 
drawn  to  the  sound  side.     Motionless  and 
void  of  expression  is  the  one  side,  con- 
trastinz  in   a  very  remarkable   manner 
with  that  on  which  intelligence  remains 
visible  and  power  of  movement  unaltered. 
Trickling  of  the  tears  down  the  cheek, 
owing  to  the  immobility  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid, with  consequent  dryness  of  the  corre- 
sponding  nostril,    and    redness    of    the. 
conjunctiva,  it  may  even  be  severe  con- 
junctivitis, determined  by  the  operation 
of  cold,  dust,  or  other  external  influences 
on  the  constantly  exposed  eye,  are  among 
the  accompanying  phenomena  of  this  palsy. 
To  Sir  Charles  Bell  we  are  indebted  for 
I>ointing  out  the  true  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion.   He  showed  that  one  nerve  only  was 
involved,  that  the  muscles  governed  by 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  were 
alone  affected,  that  strictly  it  is  a  local 
pa,lsy.      The   sensibility  of   the  face    is 
usually  unimpaired ;  a  slight  affection  of 
the  fiiaments  of  the  fifth  may,  however, 
cause  a  little  facial  pain,  but  that  is  to  be 
accounted   rare.      In   instances   of  long- 
standing facial  palsy,  Romberg  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  relaxed  and  flaccid  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  covering  the  affected  mus- 
cles,  while    Dr.   Todd    has    insisted    on 
increasing  flaccidity  of  the  cheek,  and  es- 
pecially a  rapid  development  of  that  con- 
dition, as  a  symptom  of  unfavorable  omen 
as  regards  the  patient's  prospects  of  re- 
covery.     But  while  this   form  of  local 
palsy  is  clearly  dependent  on  lesion  of  one 
nerve  only,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as 
Romberg  has  more  particularly  shown, 
that  its  features  are  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, according  to  the  precise  seat  of  the 
disease.    That  may  be  peripheral  or  cen- 
tral.   Not  only  so,   but    the  diagnostic 
marks  may  vary  under  the  former  head, 
according  as  the  superficial  distribution 
of  the  portio  dura,  or  the  nerve  as  it  passes 
through  the  temporal  bone,  or  the  nerve 
within  the  cranium  and  near  its  central 
origin,  is  affected.     Viewing  these  very 


this  palsy,"  writes  Dr.  Todd,  "is  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  ;  as  by  exposure  at  au  open 
window,  in  a  coach  or  railway  carriage, 
to  a  current  of  cold  air.'"  "A  blast  of 
cold  air  on  one  side  of  the  fiice,"  remarks 
Dr.  Graves,  "has  been  known  to  cause 
paralysis  and  distortion  of  several  months' 
duration.'"  External  injuries,  such  as 
blows  on  the  cheek  and  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  face,  have  been  Ibllowed  by 
this  form  of  local  palsy.  Of  the  cases 
which  occur,  there  are  not  a  few  in  which 
no  traumatic  cause  can  be  found,  neither 
can  any  marked  exposure  to  cold  be 
traced.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  proper 
to  make  a  very  careful  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  general  health  of  the  suf- 
ferer, when  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
connection  of  the  palsy  with  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  taint  may  be  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished. Dr.  Todd,  alluding  to  the 
dependence  of  periodic  neuralgic  affections 
on  the  determination  of  some  poison  to  a 
particular  nerve,  as  the  paludal  poison  or 
some  matter  generated  in  the  system,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  morbid  matters 
may  affect  a  motor  nerve  just  as  they 
affect  a  sensitive,  causing  in  the  former 
case  paralysis,  as  in  the  latter  they  deter- 
mine neuralgia. 

Facial  Palsy  caitsed  by  an  affection  of  tii« 
portio  dttra  in  its  passage  throwjh  the  tem- 
poral 6one.— The  connection  of  this  paraly- 
sis with  local  strumous  affections  in  chil- 
dren is  well  known.  These  may  be  simple 
and  easily  remediable,  as  for  example  the 
parotid  and  more  general  glandular  en- 
largements consequent  on  measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  other  disorders ;  but  of  much 
more  serious  nature  is  the  otitis  resulting 
in  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  Here  the  palsy  is  asso- 
ciated with  deafness,  and  very  probably 
also  with  purulent  discharge  from  the 
meatus.  Direct  violence,  likewise,  as  in 
a  case  related  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in 
which  a  pistol-shot  through  the  ear  had 
splintered  the  bone,  and  torn  the  nerve 
in  its  osseous  canal,  may  of  course  deter- 
mine the  palsy.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  or  injury  affecting  the  nerve,  in 
its  passage  through  the  bone,  rests,  ac- 
cording to  Romberg,  not  only  on  the  co- 
existence of  such  phenomena  as  otorrhoea, 
removal  of  necrosed  portions  of  btine, 
perhaps  of  one  or  other  of  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear,  and  deafness,  —  symptoms 
which  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  cases  of 

Josenh  Frank,  after  alluding  to  the  collection 
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simple  peripheral  &cial  jmls^,— but,  fur- 
ther, upoa  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
observed  paralytic  phenomena.  One  of 
these  is  the  diminution  of  taste  on  the 
side  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the 
palsy,  another  is  a  unilateral  paralysis  of 
tlie  velum  palati.  On  the  latter  point  the 
statements  of  writers  have  been  very  con- 
tradictory. Romberg  remarks  tliat  in 
four  patients  afflicted  with  facial  palsy  he 
has  noticed  the  paralvzed  condition  of  the 
velum  palati,  the  uvula,  having  a  slanting 
direction,  being  arched  and  the  tip  pointed 
to  the  paralyzed  side.  While  lailing  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  uvula,  Romberg  evidently  at- 
taches very  great  importance,  in  a  aiag- 
nostic  point  of  view,  to  the  palsied 
condition  of  the  velum,  and  the  marked 
curving  of  the  uvula ;  concluding  from 
their  existence,  that  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease mitst  be  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  And  he  again  empliati- 
call^  repeats  when  the  disease  is  in  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerve,  the 
velum  is  not  affected,  "woven  ich  mich 
invielen  Fiillen  iiberzeugt  habe."  It  is 
the  implication  in  the  diseased  condition, 
of  whatever  nature  that  may  be,  of  the 
nervus  petrosus  superficialis  major,  of 
Arnold — which  takes  its  origin  from  the 
knee-shaped  bulb  on  the  trunk  of  the  por» 
tio  dura  as  it  lies  in  the  Fallopian  aque- 
duct, and  which  communicates  with 
Meckel's  ganglion,  whence  the  muscles 
of  the  palate  derive  their  nerves, — that  in 
the  view  of  Romberg  causes  the  displace- 
ment of  the  velum  and  uvula.  Dr.  Todd, 
while  admitting  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  this  phenomenon,  combats  the  notion 
of  Romberg,  and  maintains  that  undoubted 
instances  of  disease  of  the  aqueduct,  caus- 
ing paralysis  of  the  nerve,  are  met  with, 
in  which  affection  of  the  velum  does  not 
exist.  In  his  own  experience  the  symp- 
tom in  question  was  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  he  regarded  it  as  a  coincidence. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  views  of  the 
authors  now  referred  to,  the  paralysis  of 
the  palate  in  facial  palsy  has  received  re- 
newed attention  firom  M.  Davaine  and 
Dr.  Sanders.  The  former  recorded  one 
case  of  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  palate, 
in  connection  with  facial  palsy  of  right 
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the  sound  side.  The  patient's  voice  is 
slightly  nasal.'"  Dr.  Sanders,  in  a  valu- 
able paper 'gives  an  interesting  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  velum  in  connection  with 
facial  palsy  of  the  right  side,  and  enters 
at  some  length  into  a  consideration  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  deviation  of  the  palate. 
Dr.  Sanders  is  satisfied  that  a  partial 
hemiple^a  of  the  palate  does  exist  in 
connection  with  facial  palsy,  and,  Uke  it, 
is  dependent  on  affection  of  the  portio 
dura.  He  beUeves  that  this  form  of  pal- 
atal palsy  consists  in  a  vertical  relaxation 
or  lowering  of  the  corresponding  half  of 
the  velimi  palati,  with  diminish^  height 
and  curvature  of  the  ^terior  palatine 
arch,  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palati, — 
that  muscle  and  the  azygos  uvulae,  also 
supplied  by  the  seventh  pair,  being  the 
only  muscles  affected.  Among  several 
•conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Sanders  has  ar- 
rived, the  following  appear  to  be  specially 
important :  that  the  partial  paralysis  of 
the  velum  in  facial  palsy,  due  to  implica- 
tion of  the  levator  palati  muscle,  is  by_  no 
means  so  rare  as  palsy  of  the  velum  (hith- 
erto not  accurately  described)  has  been 
generally  supposed,  and  that  the  progno- 
sis is  not  necessarily  rendered  more  un- 
favorable in  facial  palsy  when  the  palate 
is  implicated. 

This  lesion  infadalpaltymay  eonst  at  the 
cerebral  origin  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 
We  are  not,  however,  called  upon  to  con- 
sider this  variety  of  facial  palsy  :  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  its  existence  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  forms — already 
briefly  considered — established,  by  the  oc- 
currence, sooner  or  later,  of  symptoms 
due  to  the  implication  of  other  nerves, 
such  as  deafness,  strabismus,  ptosis  and 
anaesthesia.  While  either  the  presence  of 
inflammatory  products,  or  apoplectic  ex- 
travasations in  the  vicinity  or  the  pons 
Yarolii,  may  be  the  precise  lesion  which 
gives  rise  to  the  palsy,  the  probability  is 
that,  in  such  cases,  a  tumor  of  one  nature 
or  other,  and  subject  to  gradual  extension, 
exists. 

The  duration  of  f^ial  palsy  is  subject 
to  considerable  variety,  according  to  the 
precise  seat  and  nature  of  its  determining 
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tism  that  he  has  found  the  paralysis  least 
enduring.' 

The  writer  has  seen  simple  cases  of  the 
disease,  iu  so  far  as  their  cause  was  con- 
cerned, lasting  a  very  lengthened  period, 
many  months,  and  even  a  year. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  physician  to  be 
very  careful  in  offering  an  opinion  as  to 
the  prognosis  in  cases  of  facial  palsy:  that 
must  always  be  founded  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  probable  cause.  Those  cases 
are  nearly  certain  to  terminate  favorably 
in  which  cold  or  rheumatism  is  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  determining  agent.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  palsy  has  been 
due  to  mechanical  injurjjr  the  prognosis 
cannot  be  favorable,  and  this  very  specially 
in  those  instances  where  a  division  of  the 
nerve  has  been  caused.  We  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  the  expression  of  our  opin- 
ion in  cases  characterized  by  nerve  disease 
within  the  temporal  bone.  The  records 
of  medicine  contain  reports  of  such,  which 
have  given  rise  to  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion, intracranial,  even  cerebral  and  cere- 
bellar, abscess  and  death. 

If  prognosis  is  to  be  guided  by  a  just 
consideration  of  the  causes,  so  also  is  the 
treatment  of  &cial  palsy  when  amenable 
to  cure.  The  remedial  measures  at  our 
disposal  may  be  conveniently  classed  under 
the  heads  of  internal  and  external  agents. 
In  the  use  of  the  former,  re^rd  should 
always  be  had  to  the  diathetic  condition 
of  the  patients — rheumatic,  gouty,  stru- 
mous, syx>hilitic,  aneemic,  or  suffering 
&om  the  injurious  influence  of  a  paludal 
poison.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
this  is  one  of  the  forms  of  local  palsies  in 
which  the  loss  of  power  may  be  due  to 
changes  in  nerve  structure  determined  by 
neuritis.  In  such  examples,  and  still 
more  so  if  there  be  reason  to  conclude 
that  a  syphilitic  taint  is  in  existence, 
iodide  of  potassium  will  prove  a  most  ser- 
viceable remedy.  We  have  ourselves 
found  it  to  be  so.  The  iodide  should  be 
administered  in  doses  of  five  grains  twice 
or  thrice  daily,  simply  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water.  The  eflScacy  of  the  remedy 
is  secured  by  its  being  administered  while 
the  stomach  is  empty,  but  food  may  be 
taken  very  shortly  thereafter.  Should  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  palsy,  alkaline  remedies, 
colchicum,  and  lemon-juice  may  exert  a 
beneficial  influence,  and  so  probably  will 
quinine  or  arsenic  in  the  not  unknown 
examples  of  the  disease  allied  to  inter- 
mittent fevers.    Mercury  in  the  form  of 

•  "  Die  Datier  der  mlmischen  Gesichtslah- 
mnng  ist  selten  knrz.  Am  kiirzeaten  fand 
ich  die  b«l  der  rheumatiachen  :  doch  habe  ich 
8ie  anch  hier  in  gQnstigen  Fallen  nnr  selten 
unter  sechs  Wodien  wahrgenommen,  einmal 
sah  ich  die  Heilnng  innerhalb  acht,  eiu  an- 
dermal  in  vitmelm  Tageu." — P.  664. 


blue  pill  has  been  extolled  by  several 
practitioners.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  coun- 
sels the  exhibition  of  mercury  "  so  as  just 
to  touch  the  gums,"  adding,  "I  should 
always  take  this  precaution,  lest  any  effu- 
sion  of  lymph  should  cause  abiding  pres- 
sure on  the  nerve.'"  Iron  is  hkely  to  be 
useful  when  an  anaemic  condition  of  the 
system  exists.  The  muriate  of  lime,  the 
iodide  of  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil,  are  avail- 
able remedies  when  a  strumous  cachexia 
obtains.  The  writer  can  bear  a  decided 
testimony  to  the  therapeutic  value  of 
strychnine  as  an  internal  remedy  in  one 
long-existing  instance  of  the  disease, 
which  had  bid  defiance  to  the  more  ordi- 
nary remedies;  he  cannot,  therefore,  coin- 
cide in  the  observation  of  Dr.  Todd,  that 
"strychnine  is  of  no  use  in  such  cases." 

As  to  external  remedies.  Blisters, 
strongly  recommended  by  some  physi- 
cians, are  discountenanced  by  others,  on 
the  ground  that  they  sometimes  cause 
enlargement  of  the  neighboring  glands, 
which  by  pressure  may  m  their  turn  in- 
juriously influence  the  nerve  twigs.  Lo- 
cal hot  fomentations  and  the  application 
of  leeches  are  very  useful  remedies  at  an 
early  part  of  the  disease,  the  employment 
of  the  latter  being  generally  limited  to 
persons  of  full  habit,  and  otherwise  in  the 
enjoyment  of  feir  health.  The  endermiual 
application  of  strychnine — over  a  blistered 
surface — the  use  of  various  stimulating 
liniments,  and  particularly,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  galvanism,  are  the  more  approved 
remedies  in  cases  which  have  lasted  for  a 
little  time. 

Before  concluding  our  notice  of  facial 
palsy,  we  must  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  the  disease  on 
both  sides  of  the  face,  and  very  briefly 
refer  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Todd  re- 
specting the  integrity  of  the  seventh  pair 
in  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia,  a  view 
which  has  recently  been  ably  controverted 
by  Dr.  Sanders. 

Double  Fadal  Paralysis. — This  is  un- 
questionably a  rare  affection,  and  espe- 
cially rare  when  the  double  palsy  is  solely 
dependent  on  nerve  disease.  Romberg 
and  Dr.  Christison'  refer  to  cases  of  what 
may  be  styled  simple  bilateral  paralysis  of 
the  face,  while  the  seventeenth  case  in 
Dr.  Todd's  lectures  is  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura 
on  both  sides  connected  with  affection  of 
the  portio  mollis ;  for  the  patient  was 
"perfectly  deaf  in  both  ears;"  and  the 
loss  of  function  of  both  branches  of  the 
seventh  pair  evidently  resulted  from  dis- 
ease in  the  temporal  bone.  In  addition 
to  the  writers  already  named,  M.  Davaine 
hae  especially  directed  attention  to  the 

'  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  563. 
>  Monthly   JoonuU    of   Medical    Science, 
1850. 
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Bubject  in  a  valuable  memoir,  the  title  of 
which  is  given  below,'  and  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Gairdner,'  of  Glasgow,  in  giving 
an  account  of  a  very  interesting  case  of 
double  facial  palsy,  lias  referred.  Dr. 
Grairdner  considered  the  paralysis  to  be 
due  to  cold,  and  connected  with  rheuma- 
tism of  the  external  branches  alone  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  paper  he  alludes  to 
another  case  of  double  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura,  evidently  connected  with 
syphilis.  In  the  latter  case  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, with  iodide  of  mercury  and  corro- 
sive sublimate,  were  employed  in  alter- 
nate doses,  and  the  result  was  an  excellent 
recovery.  One  example  of  double  facial 
palsy  has  occurred  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation ;  it  was  associated  with  tuiter- 
cular  disease  witliin  the  chest,  and  the 
patient,  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age, 
subsequently  died  of  what  appieared  to  be 
strumous  meningitis.  Unfortunately  an 
examination  of  the  body  after  death  was 
not  permitted.  This  is  scarcely  the  op- 
portunity for  entering  on  a  consideration 
of  the  view  which  was  so  strongly  enter- 
tained and  expressed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Todd,  that  the  seventh  nerve  was  very 
rarely  involved  in  facial  palsy  depending 
on  cerebral  disease,  and  that  the  affected 
facial  muscles  were  those  governed  by  the 
fifth  pair.  It  will,  however,  tend  to  com- 
plete the  brief  exposition  of  facial  paral- 
ysis now  given,  if  we  state  in  this  con- 
nection, that  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by 
Dr.  Todd,  and  in  which  several  systematic 
writers  in  this  country  have  closely  fol- 
lowed him,  is  erroneous,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  current  doctrine  on  the 
Ontinent,  and  which  has  been  recently 
ably  unfolded  and  extended  b^  Dr.  San- 
ders, is  correct;  viz.  "that  in  cerebral 
hemiplegia,  as  in  peripheral  face-palsy,  it 
is  the  motor  seventh  nerve  which  is 
aflfected.' 

Disease  of  other  of  the  motor  cerebral 
nerves  than  the  portio  dura  may  likewise 
determine  local  palsies.  A  short  refer- 
ence to  such  may  be  made  here. 

Paralysis  due  to  disease  of  the  third  pair 
of  nerves  [ocido-motor). — Ptosis  or  blepha- 
roplegia,  the  fiiiling  down  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  is  the  notable  feature  of  this  affec- 


within  the  cranium,  such  as  an  inflamma- 
tory exudation,  or  a  tumor,  it  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  palsy  of  those 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  those  fibres  of 
the  iris  which  are  likewise  governed  by 
the  motor  oculL  Hence  in  such  cases, 
and  they  are  far  from  being  uncommon, 
external  squint  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
are  associated  with  the  ptosis.  Not  only 
80,  but  other  adjacent  cerebral  nerves  are 
for  the  most  part  implicated,  while  the 
indications  of  the  existence  of  some  form- 
idable cerebral  lesion  are  under  such  cir- 
cumstances not  likely  to  be  absent.  On  the 
other  liand,  when  the  determining  cause 
of  the  local  paralysis  is  peripheral  in  its 
seat,  the  ptosis  exists  alone.  Romberg 
remarks  that  rheumatism  may  be  the 
cause  of  paralyzing  the  palpebral  branch 
of  the  motor  oculi,  although  not  so  fre- 
quently as  is  the  case  with  the  facial 
nerve ;  and  he  distinctly  states  that  when 
so  induced,  the  ptosis  occurs  without  the 
participation  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  iris.' 
The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  this 
dependence  of  ptosis  on  rheumatism  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who, 
after  having  frequently  suffered  from  dis- 
tinct rheumatic  affections,  became  within 
a  limited  period  the  subject  of  facial  palsy 
and  ptosis,  the  immediate  peripheral  im- 
pression on  both  the  seventh  and  third 
nerves  being  evidently  due  to  severe  cold. 
A  complete  and  speedy  recovery  occurred 
after  the  local  application  of  warmth  and 
the  use  of  anti-rheumatic  remedies.  M, 
Marchal  de  Calvi  has  directed  attention 
to  the  occurrence  of  oculo-motor  paral- 
ysis, consequent  on  very  severe  tic  of  the 
face.  M.  Marchal,  and  likewise  the  late 
M.  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  found  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  afiected  as  well  as  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  the  vision*  disordered, 
and  insensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  in 
this  afiection.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
rather  illustrative  of  the  reflex  form  of 
paralysis,  our  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  of  late  greatly  increased  by  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Brown -Sdquard  and 
others. 

In  the  same  way  as  peripheral  affection 
of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  exists,  so  may 
local  paralysis  result  from  disease  of  the 
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(abduceng).  Such  are,  however,  much  less 
requent  in  their  occurrence,  and  espe- 
cially so,  as  Romberg  has  observed,  that 
resulting  from  affection  of  the  abducens. 
The  author  just  named  has  made  refer- 
ence to  a  case  seen  by  Dr.  Dahling,  and 
published  by  Stromeyer,  in  which  the  fa- 
cial and  aliducens  nerves  on  the  left  side 
were  paralyzed  in  consequence  of  a  sud- 
den cooling  of  the  heated  face. 

Palsy  of  the  tongue  from  affection  of  the 
hypoglossus  nerve  in  its  distribution  is  of 
great  rarity,  offering  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  frequency  with  which  a  central 
lesion  gives  rise  to  the  same  form  of  local 


he  leaser  frrancA  of  the  fifth  pair  may  be 


the  seat  of  disease  and  consequently  give 
rise  to  masticatory  palsy.  The  move- 
ments of  the  lace  in  mastication  on  one 
or  both  sides,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
thus  arrested  or  impeded.  The  temporal 
and  masseter  muscles  are  readily  recog- 
nized to  be  inactive  ;  and  their  condition 
when  the  disease  is  unilateral  offers  to  the 
touch  a  marked  contrast  with  the  firmness 
of  the  same  muscles  on  the  unaffected 
side  during  the  process  of  mastication. 
This  variety  of  local  palsy,  when  due  to 
disease  of  the  nerve,  is  generally  caused 
by  tumor  of  the  dura  mater,  or  disease  ot 
the  sphenoid  bone,  or  such  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  gasserian  ganglion  as  com- 
presses  the  nerve  itseltl 


LOCAL  SPASMS. 
Bt  J.  Warburton  Besbib,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E. 


The  term  Spasm  {gpaamus,  from  attda,  I 
draw)  is  used  to  indicate  the  sudden  and 
involuntary  contraction  of  muscular  fibres 
or  of  muscles.  Hyperdnesis  (vjtep,  in  ex- 
cess, xii'i/at^,  motion)  is  likewise  employed 
in  a  sense  precisely  similar.  This  pecu- 
liar vital  phenomenon  may  be  general  or 
local,  involving  apparently  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  muscles  of  the  body,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  Umited  to  a  few  muscles— it 
may  be,  to  one. 

In  every  occurrence  of  Spasm  there  is 
increased  action  of  the  motor  nerve,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  sudden  contraction 
of  muscular  fibres,  the  act  itself  being 
wholly  removed  from  the  control  of  the 
will.  The  expressions  cZontc  and  tonic  are 
used,  the  former  to  denote  a  Spasm  which 
is  characterized  by  rapidly  alternating 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  muscular 
fibres,  while  the  latter  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  contractions  for  a  certain  time. 
and  of  this  condition  rigidity  of  the  affected 
muscles  is  also  an  invariable  feature. 

Attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  local 
as  distinguished  fh)m  general  or  universal 
spasms.  To  the  latter,  the  term  coiintZ- 
aions  is  correctly  applied. 

Local  Spasm  is  not  necessarily  attended 
by  pain,  but  it  generally  is  bo,  and  as  ex- 
pressive of  painful  Spasm  we  find  a  suita- 
ble term  in  cramp  (Saxon  kramp).  The 
term  cramp  is  most  frequently  applied  to 
painful  muscular  contraction  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  to  the  same  phenomenon 
affecting  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and 
also  the  heart.    Such  pain  as  occurs  in 


connection  with  Local  Spasm  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  iryury  done  to  the  sen- 
sory nerves  supplying  the  muscle  during 
its  violent  contraction. 

Both  kinds  of  muscular  fibre,  both  or- 
ders of  muscles,  the  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary, are  liable  to  be  affected  by  Spasm. 
Of  the  former  the  most  familiar  illustra- 
tion is  cramp  in  the  extremities.  Of  the 
latter  are  cardiac  and  intestinal  Spasms. 
Romberg  has  pointed  out  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  when  the  muscles  of  animal  life, 
those  imder  the  control  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  are  affected  by  Spasm, 
the  fibres  exhibit  a  uniform  contraction 
throughout  their  whole  extent;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  of  organic 
life,  ovCT  which  the  sympathetic  system  is 
dominant,  when  similarly  affected  mani- 
fest successive  contractions  moving  like 
waves.' 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that,  al- 
though the  abnormal  condition  now  de- 
scribed as  Spasm  is  evidenced  by  a  dis- 
order of  muscular  fibres  or  muscles,  tho 
cause  of  this  disturbance  is  always  resi- 
dent in  the  nervous  system.  There  is  a 
very  important  and  interesting  variety  in 
the  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
nervous  stimulus  and  the  phenomenon  of 
muscular  contraction.  The  former  may 
be  central,  that  is,  operating  directly  oh 
the  great  nervous  centres,  the  brain,  or 
spinal  cord ;  or,  and  in  the  case  of  Local 

'  Romberg,  Lohrbnch  dor  Nervenkrank- 
heiten  des  Meniohen:  Hypercinescs,  Krllmpfe. 
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Spasm  this  is  far  the  more  frequent,  the 
irritation  is  periplieral,  and  consequently 
the  induced  action  is  reflex. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  Local 
Spasms  is  as  yet  far  from  being  perfect, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  attempt  to 
determine  these,  notwithstauding  the 
most  careful  inquiry,  signally  fails.  The 
etiology  of  general  convulsive  disorders  is 
indeed  more  advanced,  and  may  serve  to 
elucidate  doubtful  points  in  relation  to  the 
more  limited  and  less  serious  affection. 

The  late  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  direct  attention  to  the 
frequency  with  which  various  nervous 
affections,  of  which  Spasm  is  one,  and  not 
the  least  interesting,  are  dependent  on 
reflected  nervous  irritation.  He  has  gra- 
phically described  the  sudden  and  com- 
plete relief  afforded  to  a  young  lady,  who 
bad  suffered  most  severely  from  spasmodic 
cough,  after  the  discharge  of  a  tapeworm, 
which  bad  been  effected  by  a  large  dose 
of  oil  of  turpentine  with  castor  oil.'  The 
subject  thus  adverted  to  by  Graves  has 
more  recently  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  competent  observers,  more  espe- 
cially of  M.  Davaine  in  France,*  and  Dr. 
Ilesfop'  of  Birmingham.  Their  state- 
ments show  that  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  remote  nervous  phenomena,  including 
Spasms,  and  throw  doubt  on  the  assertion 
of  Romberg,  that  the  influence  of  worms 
in  producing  convulsions  has  been  for- 
merly over-estimated.  Again,  a  careful 
study  of  the  whole  phenomena  in  that 
most  interestingdisease,  spasmodic  asthma, 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spas- 
modic affection  in  it,  seated  in  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes,  may  be  induced  by  an 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is 

■  Clinical  Lectures,  Lecture  zl.,  Bronchitio 
Asthma,  Cough. 

«  TraitA  des  Entozoalres.  Paris,  1860.  M. 
Davaine  remarks :  "Tous  les  organes,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  pen  vent  ressentir  I' influence  sym- 
pathique  des  vers  du  canal  intestinal ;  la 
fausse  perception  des  odenrs,  la  dilatation  de 
la  papille,  I'amauroBe  permanente  ou  pns- 
sagere,  I'exaltation  de  I'oule,  la  perversion 
du  goi^t,  le  prurit  et  les  fourmillements  4  la 
peau,  timoignentde  Taction  sympathique  des 


either  centric  or  eccentric.  In  the  former 
case  the  irritation  is  in  the  nervous  cen- 
tres themselves,  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord. 
In  the  latter,  and  it  is  by  far  the  more 
I  common  in  its  occurrence,  the  irritation 
I  is  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  nervous 
centres.  This  subject  has  been  very  fully 
and  ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  Hyde  Salter, 
in  whose  work  examples  the  most  inter- 
esting and  conclusive  as  to  the  essentially 
nervous  origin  of  asthma  are  to  be  found.' 
In  treating  of  what  may  be  styled  cen- 
tral asthma.  Dr.  Salter  gave,  among 
others,  the  following  case : — A  man  about 
fifty  was  subject  to  epilepsy.  His  fits  had 
certain  well-known  prenionitoiy  symp- 
toms, and  occurred  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity about  once  a  fortnight.  On  one 
occasion  his  medical  attendant  was  sent 
for  in  haste,  and  found  him  suffering  from 
violent  asthma.  The  account  given  by 
his  friends  was,  that  at  the  usual  time  at 
which  he  expected  the  fit  he  had  experi- 
enced the  accustomed  premonitory  symp- 
toms, but  instead  of  their  being  followed 
as  usual  by  the  convulsions,  this  violent 
dyspnoea  had  come  on.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  dyspncea  went  off,  and  left  him 
as  well  as  usual.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
accustomed  interval  after  this  attack,  the 
usual  premonitory  symptoms  and  the 
usual  epileptic  fit  occurred.  On  several 
occasions  this  was  repeated,  the  epileptic 
seizure  being  as  it  were  supplanted  by  the 
asthmatic.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  amiss 
with  tho  lungs  either  before  or  after  the 
attack.  Dr.  Salter  truly  observed,  that 
such  a  case  as  this  appears  to  admit  of 
only  one  interpretation,  that  the  particular 
state  of  the  nervous  centres  that  ordinarily 
threw  the  patient  at  certain  times  into  the 
epileptic  condition,  on  certain  other  occa- 
sions, from  some  unknown  cause,  gave 
rise  to  bronchial  Spasm  ;  that  the  essen- 
tial diseased  condition  was  one  and  the 
same,  but  that  its  manifestation  was  al- 
tered, temporary  exaltation  and  perver- 
sion of  the  mnervation  of  the  lungs  in  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm  supplanting  uncon- 
sciousness and  clonic  convulsion  in  the 
epileptic  seizure.  It  has  occurred  to  the 
writer  to  witness  in  one  instance  an  alter- 
nation of  phenomena  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  that  observed  by  Dr.  Salter. 
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for  a  time  the  same  periodicity  which  had  I 
antecedent  to  that  time  always  distin-  i 
guished  them,  when,  on  three  separate 
occasions,  and  in  the  most  distinct  man-  I 
ner,  an  attack  of  asthma  took  the  place  of  i 
the  more  manifest  cerebral  disorder.    The  ' 
loss  of  consciousness  and  convulsive  move-  ] 
raents  again  recurred  in  a  moditied  form :  ; 
and  after    the  lapse   of  several  weeks, 
dmring  which  various  remedies  were  em- 
ployed, the  patient  left  the  Infirmary  to 
return  home,  his  condition  having  mate- 
rially improved.    Besides  instances  of  the 
nature  just  alluded  to,  there  are  other  ex- 
amples of  asthma,  which,  although  in  by 
no  means  so  distinct  a  manner,  must  lie 
held  as  caused  by  some  impression  taking 
origin  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  respond- 
ing in  a  mysterious  manner  with  certain 
feelings  or  emotion.s  of  the  mind ;  such 
are  the  cases  in  which  fear,  excitement, 
and  fatigue  operate. 

Now,  passing  to  a  very  brief  considera- 
tion of  brotichial  Spasm,  dependent  not  on 
centric  but  peripheral  irritation.  Dr.  Sal- 
ter speaks  of  three  degrees  of  remoteness 
of  the  application  of  the  stimulus  produc- 
ing astlima,  and  consequently  of  three 
groups  into  which  the  reflex  cases  of  the 
disease  may  be  divided : — 1st.  Those  in 
which  the  source  of  irritation  is  aliment- 
ary, and  chiefly  gastric.  2d.  In  which 
the  irritation  is  more  remote,  but  still 
confined  to  the  organic  system  of  nerves  ; 
as,  for  example,  asthma  produced  by  a 
loaded  rectum,  by  the  presence  of  tape- 
worm, or  ascarides.  M.  Cases  in  which 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  the  recipient 
of  whatever  irritation  is  the  cause  provo- 
cative of  the  attack,  as,  for  example,  was 
illustrated  in  a  most  remarkable  instance 
recorded  by  Dr.  Chowne,  where  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  instep  produced  in 
the  most  direct  manner  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm.  Looking  to  the  first,  and  by 
a  long  way  the  largest,  of  these  three 
classes  of  cases,  the  nerve  irritated  is  the 
gastric  portion  of  the  pneumogastric ; 
through  it  the  stimulus  reaches  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  from  that  portion  of 
the  nervous  centre  it  is  again  transmitted 
to  the  bronchise  by  the  pulmonary  fila- 
ments of  the  same  nerve.  It  is  indeed  of 
the  highest  importance  in  a  therapeutical 
point  of  view  to  notice  this  chain  of  con- 
nection. AVe  are  thus  called  to  recognize 
In  the  paroxysm  of  asthma  a  disease  not 
unfrequently  originating  in  disorder  of 
the  stomach  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed,  as 
a  correct  conclusion,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  sufferers  from  this  severe 
spasmodic  affection  are  to  be  relieved  by 
attention  being  given  to  their  diet  and 
regimen.  But  even  here  we  should  be 
adopting  too  limited  a  notion  of  the  influ- 
ence of  uie  digestive  and  assimilating  pro- 
cesses in  the  production  of  asthma,  did  we 
conclude  that  those  cases  alone  are  cxam- 
VOL.  I.— C7 


pies  of  this  nature,  in  which  bronchial 
spasm  is  induced  by  reflex  stimulation 
directly  through  the  important  nervous 
trunk— the  pneumogastric.  There  are, 
over  and  above,  numerous  instances  in 
which  this  direct  commuuicalion  of  the 
influence  exerted  will  not  apply.  In  such 
the  occurrence  of  the  Local  tSpasm  does 
not  so  speedily  follow  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  stomach  as  in  many  of  the 
former  cases,  and  therefore  we  must  look 
for  a  somewhat  different  explanation.  We 
find  it  in  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
blood ;  the  &ulty  assimilation  is  no  doubt 
the  primary  cause  of  this,  but  the  un- 
healthy bloiid  is  in  such  instances  the 
direct  irritant;  by  its  operation  on  the 
nervous  distribution  through  the  lungs 
the  bronchial  spasm  is  caused.  This 
humoral  origin  of  asthma  affords  in  all 
probability  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
nervous  disorder  in  persons  who  are  gouty. 
The  accuracy  of  the  view  thus  expressed 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  circumstance 
that  such  sufferers  are  benefited  by  a  plan 
of  treatment  which  tends  to  eliminate  the 
essential  poison  of  gout  from  the  system  ; 
often,  indeed,  are  benefited  by  such  a  plan 
of  treatment  only.  In  these  cases  reme- 
dies need  scarcely  be  directed  to  the  chest : 
it  may  be  possible  to  relieve,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  subdue,  by  antispasmodics  a  oron- 
chial  spasm  so  induced ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  by  acting  f^ely  on  the  great  emunc- 
tories  of  the  body,  on  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
the  disease  is  to  be  met  and  overcome.' 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  produc- 
tion of  bronchial  Spasm  as  determined  by 
reflex  irritation,  and  also  by  an  impure 
condition  of  the  blood.  The  same  pre- 
cisely holds  true  of  cardiac  Spasm.    The 

»  Laenneo,  who,  while  strongly  insisting 
on  the  connection  between  asthma  (asthrae 
spasmodiqae)  and  catarrh,  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  purely  nervoas  asthma  (sans 
aucnne  complication  de  catarrhe),  has  ac- 
knowledged the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
the  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  disease. 
"Beauooup  de  moyens,"  he  remarks,  "peu- 
vent  Stre  opposes  aux  troubles  de  I'influence 
nerveuse  qui  constituent  principalement 
I'asthme :  niai«  I'ci,  comme  dam  toutet  la  affec- 
iions  nerveuses,  rien  n'est  si  variable  que  Tac- 
tion dea  medicaments :  les  remides  qui  r£us- 
sissent  le  mienx  chez  un  grand  nombre  de 
snjets  sont  sans  efficacitfi  pour  beaucoup 
d'autres ;  et  chez  le  mSme  individu  tel  moyen 
qui  avait  produit  d'abord  des  effeti  h6roiques, 
et  d'nne  promptitude  surprcnante,  devient 
tout  k  fait  inefficace  au  bout  d'un  petit  nom- 
bre de  jonrs.  n  faut  successivement  en  es- 
sayer  plusieurs,  et  son  vent  de  tria-disparates: 
nous  allong,  en  consequence,  parcourir  les 
direrses  series  de  moyens  dont  on  a  tiri  le 
plus  d'avantage  dans  I'asthme." — TraUide 
I'AutcuUation  M/diate:  Affections  Nerveuset  da 
Ibumon. 
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irregular,  unrhythmical,  and  painful  con-  I 
tractions  of  the  heart  known  under  the  I 
name  of  palpUuUon,  are  found  in  close  ; 
connection  with  various  derangements  of 
the  general  health,  and  of  special  organs. 
Among  the  latter,  those  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  particularly  of  the  stomstch, 
and  of  the  uterus,  occupy  the  chief  place. 
Perhaps  the  most  painful  of  all  the  forms 
of  cat^iac  palpitation  is  that  resulting 
from  either  an  imperfect  depuration  of 
the  blood,  or  from  a  regular  blood  im- 
poverishment, or  aneemia,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  cases  of  amenorrhoea 
and  chlorosis. 

We  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
Spasm  as  occurring  in  the  muscular  or- 
gans   wluch   constitute    the   alimentary 
canal.    It  affects  the  sUmtack  and  intestines 
as  well  as  the  oesophagus  and  pluirynx, 
while  the  severe  pain  determined  by  its 
occurrence  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
tract  is  very  generally  accompanied  by 
other  and  various  symptoms  which  can- 
not with  any  propriety  be  referred  to  now. 
Painful  peristaltic  spasm  of  the  intestines 
is  usually  known  under  the  name  of  colic. 
During  its  occurrence,  and  as  affording 
proof  of  its  occasional  violence,  intassus- 
ceptio,  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  may 
take  place.    Foremost  among  the  deter- 
mining causes  of  colic  is  to  be  placed  the 
presence  of  indigestible  articles  of  food 
and  morbidly  altered  secretions  in  the 
intestinal  canal.     But,  besides  this,  the 
influence  of  the  emotions,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  fear  and  fright,  is  well  known ; 
just  as  bronchial  Spasm  may  be  due  to 
reflex  nervous  irritation,  so  may  intesti- 
nal-spasmodic stricture  (as  it  is  called,  to 
distinguish  a  temporary  and  functional 
from  an  enduring  and  organic  contraction, 
similarly  produced)  have  its  seat  in  any 
part  of  the  alimentary  canaL    In  some 
instances  the  direct  exciting  cause  is  seat- 
ed at  a  great  distance  from  the  induced 
disorder  :  of  this  nature  no  more  common 
or  manifest  example  can  bo  given  than 
that  of  colic,  often  very  severe,  resulting 
from  the  exposure  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, it  may  be  of  the  feet  only,  to  cold 
and  damp.     Spasm  of  the  pharynx  and 
(esophagus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  varieties  of  Local  Spasms.    It 
is  of  common  occurrence,  particularly  in 
females,  in  whom  it  shows  itself  either 
as  a  reflex   phenomenon  dependent  on 
uterine  irritation,  or — and  this  still  more 
frequently — as  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria.    It 
is  not  always  an  easy  task  to'distinguish 


An  irritation  of  the  pharynx  or  oeso- 
phagus, of  tlie  stomach,  bowels,  or  liver, 
IS  sometimes  the  direct  cause  of  hiccup  or 
singultus,  a  spasmodic  aftection  extremely 
interesting  in  its  nature.     Sudden  power- 
ful jerking  inspirations,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  noise,  and  succeeded  by  a  brief 
expiration,   interrupting    speech,  distin- 
guish hiccup.     It   is   es.>ientially  a  reflex 
phenomenon  ;  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances   depending  on    some   peripheral 
irritation,  but  occasionally,  as  its  pres- 
ence in  apoplexy,  meningitis,  and  hydro- 
cephalus testifies,  determined  by  a  central 
cause.    There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty, 
in  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  hiccup 
from  an  irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  various  writers ; 
nevertheless    it   is   consistent  with   the 
writer's  observation  in  several  instances 
of  long-continued  and  distressing  hiccup, 
that  hrm  pressure   exerted   for  a  brief 
period  over  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  sca- 
leni  muscles,  so  as  to  probably  compress 
the  phrenic,  has  led  to  its  temporary  and 
even  entire  arrestment.    In  singultus  and 
in  yawning,  which  resembles  it  in  being 
of  the  nature  of  inspiratory  convulsion — 
also  in  stemuiatio  or  sneezing,  where  the 
expiratory  function  is  involved — what  is 
of  consequence  to  notice  is,  as  Romberg 
has  pointed  out,  that  the  spasmodic  action 
does  not  affect  a  single  muscle,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  groups  of  muscles  ;  and  that 
these  Local  Spasms,  more  particularly  the 
former,  hiccup,  while  occurring  as  inde- 
pendent affections,  are  still  more  prone 
to  assume  the    symptomatic   character, 
affording   evidence  of  the   existence   of 
some  other  malady,  or  distant  irritation.' 
Spasms  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  of  the 
xtreUira — the  latter  commonly  styled  spas- 
modic stricture— are  familiar  to  the  sur- 
geon.   Vesical  Spasm  is  not  unfrequcntly 
a  truly  reflex  phenomenon :  this  is  wit- 
nessed on  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
or  bougie,  when  violent  and  most  painful 
efforts  are  made  to  evacuate  the  organ, 
even  when  at  the  time  empty.    Bomber^ 
insists  on  the  action  of  the  vesical  muscles 
being  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  that  particular  part  being,  as 
Sir  Charles  Bell  demonstrated,  the  most 
vascular  and  the  most  sensitive  portion 
of  the  viscus.     It  is  when  the  catheter 
reaches,  or  the  calculus  touches,  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  that  the  ischuria  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  intense  pain  is  seen  to 
subside  whenever  the  irritating  body  is 
removed  from  that  particular  portion  gf 
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the  organ.  The  irritation  upon  wliich 
vesical  spasm  depends  may,  as  we  liave 
seen  to  ttold  true  of  other  forms  of  Local 
Spasm,  be  distant  from  the  induced  plie- 
nomenon.  It  may  be  resident  in  the  kid- 
neys, or  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  but  very  specially  in  the  rectum. 
Hemorrhoids  are  a  frequent  cause  of  vesi- 
cal spasm ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  how 
distressingly  severe  a  degree  that  is  apt  to 
occur  after  the  operation  of  their  deliga- 
tion.  Exposure  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  feet,  to  cold  and 
wet,  and  depressing  mental  emotions,  act 
in  the  same  way. 

As  our  object  in  this  article  has  been, 
not  to  illustrate  every  example  of  Local 
Spasm,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  this  special  morbid  action  by  a  brief 
consideration  of  some  of  its  more  import- 
ant and  most  frequently  occurring  varie- 
ties, we  shall  now  take  a  very  rapid  sur- 
vey of  a  few  other  forms,  and  bring  our 
remarks  to  a  conclusion  by  offering  some 
general  observations  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  treatment.  There  is  a  peculiar 
variety  of  Local  Spasm  affecting  certain 
muscles  of  the  foce,  and  giving  while  it 
lasts  a  very  strange  aspect  to  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  histrionic  spasm  of  the  face, 
by  which  title  this  affection  is  known, 
there  are,  in  the  language  of  Romberg, 
"grimaces,  alternating  or  lasting,  on  one 
side,  seldom  on  both  sides,  of  the  face.'" 
Fain  is  occasionally,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily,  an  accompaniment  of  the  dis- 
ordered muscular  action.  A  local  malady 
essentially,  because  affecting  the  muscles 
governed  by  one  nerve,  the  seat  of  the 
spasm  is  in  some  instances  still  further 
localized  by  there  being  only  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  seventh  pair  involved. 
Of  the  latter  are  blepharospasmua,  or 
spasm  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  risua  eani- 
nus.  The  peculiar  convulsive  grin  thus 
normed  is  caused  when  the  molar  and 
labial  branches  are  affected.  To  it  the 
terms  spasmus  eynicus  and  sarcUmie  laugh 
are  likewise  applied.  The  relation  of 
facial  spasm  to  chorea  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  this  association  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed :  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
not  unfrequent  ol>servation  that  the  Local 
Spasm  lasts  in  some  cases  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
general  nervous  disorder  with  which  it 
ad  been  in  the  first  instance  connected. 

Masticatory  Spasm  is  witnessed  in  its 
most  formidable  degree  when,  as  trismus, 
it  accompanies,  or  is  itself  the  chief  ele- 
ment in,  tetanic  convulsions.  In  a  much 
milder  dearree  spasm  in  tiie  muscles  which 
are  supplied  by  the  motor  division  of  the 
fifth  pair  is  seen  as  a  reflex  action,  deter- 
mined, as  in  children,  by  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  by  the 

■  Loo.  cit.  "Mimasoher  Gesichtskrampf." 


progress  of  dentition.  The  spasm  of  the 
muscles  is  sometimes  associated  with  a 
grinding  of  the  teeth.  To  the  occurrence 
of  the  latter  symptom  in  persons  of  the 
gouty  diathesis  attention  was  called  by 
the  late  Dr.  Graves.  Such  grinding  of  the 
teeth  continued  for  years  as  a  daily  habit, 
and  produced  very  remarkable  changes  in 
the  conformation  of  these  organs,  affect- 
ing sometimes  one  side  of  the  jaw,  some- 
times both;,  so  that  in  confirmed  cases 
the  teeth  were  frequently  found  ground 
down  to  the  level  of^  the  gums.' 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  orthe  eye,  depend- 
ent on  an  irritation  of  the  third,  fourth, 
or  sixth  nerves,  is  seen  in  strabismus — 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pa- 
ralytic form  by  the  movement  of  the  eye- 
ball in  other  directions  being  in  the  for- 
mer case  possible — and  in  nystagmus. 
These  spasmodic  affections  equally  with 
others  acknowledge  a  peripheral  or  cen- 
tral origin.  Both  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  connection  with  intestinal  and 
dental  disorders,  but  they  are  also  not 
uiifrequently  the  indications,  sometimes 
among  the  very  earliest,  of  mischief,  in- 
flammatory or  otherwise,  commencing  at 
the  base  of  the  brain. 

Painful  Spasm  of  the  mxtscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence ; 
and  with  this  affection,  more  especially 
seated  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  then  in  the 
calves,  we  are  especially  familiar  under 
the  name  of  cramp.  The  attack  of  cramp 
is  usually  sudden ;  and  it  frequently  oc- 
curs at  night,  the  person  in  bed  being 
awakened  from  sleep  by  the  seizure. 
During  its  continuance  the  muscular 
fibres  are  gathered  up  into  a  hard  knot, 
which  is  always  easily  felt  by  the  touch, 
and  may  often  iie  seen.  The  pain  is  very 
severe,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  sickness 
and  depression,  which  may  even  lead  to 
syncope.  The  patient  not  unfrequently 
gives  utterance  to  an  irrepressible  excla- 
mation or  scream.  Cramp  usually  lasts 
only  for  a  few  moments;  it  may,  how- 
ever, continue  for  minutes,  and  even 
hours.  A  sudden  cessation  of  the  spasm 
may  occur,  or  a  more  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  muscular  fibres  ensue ;  but  in  either 
case,  if  the  attack  have  been  at  all  severe, 
sufficient  injury  during  its  continuance 
has  resulted  to  the  sensory  nervous  fila- 
ments as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  soreness, 
always  increased  by  touch,  and  frequently 
an  inability  fully  to  exert  the  affected 
limb  or  other  parts  for  some  time.  The 
irritation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  upon  which 
the  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  depends,  is  intimately  connected  with 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
is  also  particularly  prone  to  occur  in  per- 
sons of  the  ^outy  and  rheumatic  habits. 
[See  Athetosis,  in  this  volume. — H.] 


•  aiu.  Med.,  "Gout." 
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In  Asiatic  cholera  the  occurrence  of  in- 
tensely painful  cramps  contributes,  as  is 
well  known,  largely  to  the  sufferings  of 
its  victims.  Again,  in  persons  of  intem- 
perate habits  there  is  sometimes  observed 
a  tendency  to  the  development  of  severe 
spasmodic  action  in  the  muscles,  of  the 
extremities,  more  especially,  but  likewise 
of  other  parts  of  the  hotly.  In  one  in- 
stance which  fell  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation, a  patient,  having  recently  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, was  seized  with  most  violent  and 
painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  both  up- 
per and  lower  extremities,  during  which 
the  fingers  were  powerfully  flexed  and 
bent  inwards  on  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
as  in  the  carpal  contractions  of  children. 
So  severe  was  this  case,  that  a  syncopal 
depression  very  threatening  in  its  charac- 
ter, occurred.  After  lastmg  for  several 
hours,  aud  exhibiting  for  many  days  a 
marked  tendency  to  recur,  the  affection 
passed  off,  and  the  patient  entirely  recov- 
ered both  health  and  strength. 

In  the  treatment  of  local,  as  of  general, 
Spasms,  the  great  object  is  to  remove  the 
cause  on  which  thev  depend.  In  the 
brief  consideration  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  Local  Spasm  now  offered  it  has 
been  shown  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  excited  muscular  action  is  in- 
duced by  reflex  action;  that  the  direct 
exciting  cause  is  a  distant  nervous  irrita- 
tion. Fortunately  the  removal,  or  at  all  | 
events  the  lessenmg,  of  this  irritation  is 
in  many  instances  within  the  power  of 
our  art.  Again,  in  those  cases,  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  which  proof  has 
been  afforded,  which  are  characterized 
by  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  «.  g.,  gouty 
or  rheumatic,  we  may  often  be  successful ! 
in  our  treatment  by  paving  due  attention 
to  the  therapeutical  mdications — in  other 


words,  by  the  emplojrment  of  an  altera- 
tive or  eliminating  plan,  suggested  by  the 
peculiarity  of  each  individual  case.  We 
may  as  effectually  subdue  the  morbid  ac- 
tion of  Spasm  as  we  are  constantly  ena- 
bled, by  the  use  of  suitable  remedies,  to 
relieve  that  of  pain  in  neuralgia.  In  ad- 
dition, we  possess  in  various  agents  a 
power  of  controlling  or  completely  re- 
moving such  excited  nervous  action  as 
induces  Local  Spasm:  not,  indeed,  one 
upon  which  we  can  invariably  rely,  be- 
cause we  are  often  disappointed  in  the 
results ;  nevertheless  the  remarkable  ther- 
apeutical effects  which  succeed  the  exhi- 
bition of  various  of  the  antispasmodic  and 
calmative  remedies  is  such  as  to  convince 
us  of  their  efficiency.  Our  knowledge, 
moreover,  regarding  the  action  of  such 
remedies  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  only 
quite  recently  that  a  valuable  addition 
has  been  made  in  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, the  operation  of  which  in  removing 
the  painful  cramps  of  cholera,  not  less 
than  in  many  instances  averting  the  con- 
vulsive seizure  of  epilepsy,  has  oeen  wit- 
nessed by  numerous  observers. ' 

Pressure  firmly  exerted  on  the  thigh 
relieves  a  violent  cramp  of  the  calf,  while, 
according  to  Dr.  Wise,  the  application  of 
a  tourniquet  so  as  to  compress  the  blood- 
vessels will  banish  the  exhausting  muscu- 
lar contractions  in  cholera. 

Finally,  in  the  treatment  of  such  ex- 
alted nervous  action  as  determines  Local 
Spasm,  as  in  the  proper  management  of 
every  form  of  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  however  slight  or  severe,  let  the 
potent  influence  of  peculiarity  in  psychi- 
cal constitution,  and  of  the  ready  suscep- 
tibility in  some  to  the  operation  of  all 
manner  of  external  impressions,  not  be 
lost  sight  oi. 
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Causes.  —  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  | 
male  sex  has  been  slightly  more  frequently  , 
aftected  than  the  female ;  but  tlie  differ-  | 
ence  is  so  small,  that  its  existence  is  of  no  i 
diagnostic  value.    The  affection  has  some- 
times originated,  and  recurred,  or  been  \ 
exaggerated,  during  pregnancy.      With  ' 
only  few  exceptions,  the  cases  that  I  have  ! 
seen  have  first  presented  symptoms  after  ! 
thirty  j'ears  of  age  ;  and  the  majority  after 
forty.    There  has  been  no  one  tiling,  nor  I 
any  combination  of  circumstances,  which  ' 
has  occurred  with  such  frequency  as  to  I 
warrant  a  belief  in  its  operation  as  an  ex- 
citing cauge.     Once  a  strained  position,  ' 
maintained  for  a  long  time ;  occasionally  j 
exposure  to  cold ;   sometimes  a  sudden  ' 
shock,  eitlier  mental,  moral,  or  physical ;  I 
and  at  other  times  tlie  presence  of  long-  < 
continued  anxiety,  or  the  recurrence  of ' 
pregnancy,  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
patient  as  the  aiuse  of  symptoms ;  but, 
m  regard  of  such  modes  of  causation,  we  I 
can  see  distinctly  that  which  might  lead 
to  disturlmnce  of  the  nervous  system  of  | 
any  kind  whatsoever,  but  we  fail  to  see 
anything  whicli  should  conduce  to  this  | 
special  form  of  derangement. 

In  one  case  that  I  have  seen  the  symp-  I 
toms  were  preceded  by  hemiplegia ;  in 
another  by  paralysis  agitans  of  the  side  | 
from  which  the  hejid  was  turned  ;  in  a  | 
third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth,  there  was 
previous  "writer's  eramp  ;"   in  a  sixth  ; 
there  was  histrionic  spasm  of  the  face ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  nervous  I 
system  had  exhibited  no  prior  derange-  : 
raent,  and  had  continued  free  from  ulte- 
rior disturbance  for   a   long  period    of : 
years. 

The  position  in  life  and  the  occupations  ! 
of  those  who  h;ive  suffered  from  Torticol- 
lis have  varied  widely,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attribute  the  malady  with 
anythinj;  like  constancy  to  tliat  common 
cause  of  nervous  disease— overwork. 

Symptoms.— There  is  great  similarity 
in  the  symptoms  presented  by  different 
individuals,  when  once  the  disease  is  es- 
tablished, and  is  free  from  accidental 
complications.  Sometimes  the  commence- 
ment is  sudden,  but  much  more  commonly 
it  is  gradual,  and  often  so  insidious  at 
first  that  the  real  nature  of  the  malady  is 
overlooked.  The  patient  feels  uneasy  in 
the  neck,  thinks  that  something  is  wrong 
with  his  cravat,  or  with  his  pillow,  and 
only  after  several  months  discovers  for 
himself,  or  is  told  by  others,  that  his  head 
is  not  straight.  There  is  with  this  want 
of  symmetry  some  uneasiness  in  the  neck, 
extending  from  the  occipital  protuberance 
downward  to  one  of  the  shoulders,  and 
sometimes  onwards  into  the  arm,  or  even 
forearm.  As  the  malady  advances  the  un- 
easiness becomes  greater,  and  sometimes 
amounts  to  definite  pain,  felt  usually  in 


the  same  direction.  The  pain  is  increased 
by  voluntary  efforts  to  bring  the  head  into 
the  middle  line,  but  sometimes  attains  its 
maximum  when  the  head  is  carried  round 
to  the  furthest  point  possible  by  the  spas- 
modic movement.  The  pain  is  not  severe, 
but  generally  of  dull,  aching  character ; 
and  often  is  relieved  by  lying  down,  and 
keeping  the  head  still  by  resting  it  upon 
a  pillow. 

Observed  casually,  a  case  of  medium 
severity  would  give  the  impression  to  a 
bystander  that  the  patient's  cravat  was 
uncomfortable,  and  that  he  was  trying  to 
make  it  less  so  by  moving  the  head,  in  a 
somewhat  restless  manner,  towards  one 
side;  or  that  he  was  making  some  attempt 
to  look  at  an  object  on  one  side  of  him. 
which  object  he  could  not  "get  his  head 
round"  sufilciently  far  to  see  conveniently. 

Upon  more  careful  examination  it  is 
seen  that  the  head  is  constantly  being 
moved,  by  a  succession  of  ierks,  in  such 
manner  that  the  occiput  is  depressed,  and 
the  chin  raised,  and  that  the  movement  is 
in  a  definite  direction,  hour  after  hour, 
and  month  after  month.  Early  in  the 
case  the  individual  is  able  so  far  to  an- 
tagonize the  spasm,  by  a  simple  volun- 
tary effort,  as  to  bring  the  head  into 
the  middle  line,  or  even  beyond  it ;  but 
as  time  passes  on  this  often  becomes  im- 
possible, and  the  hands  are  used  to  pull 
the  head  back  again  into  its  proper  po- 
sition. 

AVhen  Torticollis  has  existed  for  a  few 
months  only,  the  head  presents  a  con- 
stant scries  of  movements — the  spasm 
and  the  voluntary  effort  so  balancing  one 
another  that  the  effect  is  that  described 
above.  But  when  it  has  lasted  for  a 
longer  period,  the  head  is  habitually  "car- 
ried on  dne  side ;"  for  the  voluntary  in- 
terference with  the  spasm,  although  fre- 
quent— if  not  constant — does  not  suffice 
to  bring  the  head  into  a  central  position, 
being  overcome  by  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion. Sometimes,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  very  strong  voluntary  effort 
may  restore  momentary  equilibrium  ;  but 
the  effort  is  attended  by  distress,  if  not  by 
pain,  and  is  often  followed  by  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  spasm. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  on  the  side 
from  which  the  chin  is  turned  are  found 
hard,  contracted,  and  often  hypertrophied ; 
those  on  the  opposite  side  are  frequently 
soft,  and  sometimes  wasted.  Early  in  the 
history  of  Torticollis  it  would  seem— so 
far  as  my  experience  extends— that  the 
deeply-seated  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  are  the  most  affected :  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  at  such  time,  beine  often  free 
from  spasm.  At  a  later  period  the  sterno- 
mastoid  is  found  hard,  frequently  hyper- 
trophous. 

Occasionally  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
are  so  involved  that  the  acromion  is  raised; 
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more  rarely  the  muscles  of  the  face  pre- 
sent histrionic  spasm ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  some  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  arm.  I 
have  noticed  sometimes  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition, and  in  a  very  few  cases  some  mor- 
bid condition  of  motility  in  the  leg :  but 
these  symptoms  must  beregarded  as  com- 
plications rather  than  conditions  of  the 
disease  now  under  consideration ;  for  it 
more  frequently  happens  that  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  are  alone  involved  in  the  mor- 
bid contraction. 

As  a  rule,  to  which  the  exceptions  are 
very  rare,  the  spasms  cease  dunno;  sleep  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  when  the  patient  lies 
down  and  supports  the  head.  They  are 
increased  by  all  tliat  lowers  or  distur)>s 
the  general  health,  and  by  emotional  ex- 
citement. 

The  electric  irritability  of  the  contract- 
ing muscles  I  have  found  much  increased 
when  tested  by  faradization :  the  electric 
sensibility  is  sometimes  so  greatly  aug- 
mented that  an  interrupted  current,  not 
in  the  least  degree  painful  on  the  healthy 
side,  was  perfectly  intolerable  when  passed 
through  the  seat  of  spasm.  It  has  ap- 
peared often  that  the  relaxed  muscles,  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  contraction,  have 
exhibited  less  than  their  normal  contrac- 
tility ;  but  I  have  never  found  them  so 
defective  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore 
the  head  to  equilibrium  by  their  direct 
faradization.  The  battery  current,  when 
continuous,  and  passed  through  the  con- 
tracting muscles,  relaxes  the  spasm  and 
allows  of  temporary  equiUbrium ;  but, 
when  interrupted,  its  action  is  similar  in 
kind  to  that  exerted  by  the  induced  cur- 
rent of  faradization  :  there  is,  however, 
less  intensity  of  contraction,  and  much 
less  display  of  electric  sensibility.  The 
effects  of  either  the  battery  current  or  of 
faradization  appear  to  be  singularly  tran- 
sient, in  whatever  manner  they  may  have 
been  produced.  It  has  often  happened 
to  me  to  see  that  a  head  which  haa  been 
maintained  in  equilibrio  for  many  minut«s, 
and  that  day  aiter  day  for  a  considerable 
number  of  days,  returned  at  once  to  its 
spasmodic  jerlcings  the  moment  that  the 
application  was  suspended.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  obvious  that  the  spasm  was 
subsequently  increased  by  the  electricity. 

The  side  to  which  the  twisting  occurs 
has  been  sometimes  the  right,  sometimes 
the  left.  There  appears  to  be  no  special 
proclivity  to  the  affection  of  one  side 
rather  than  the  other  in  either  sex  ;  but 


ble  after  several  years— t.  e.  no  change  as 
to  locality — whereas  in  others  the  malady 
seems  to  extend  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards, and  involve  muscles  not  implicated 
at  the  first.  In  this  manner  the  face  may 
be  distorted  or  the  arm  may  be  rendered 
partiallv  useless  by  either  rigidity  or  weak- 
ness ;  the  head  becomes  more  or  less  flxed 
in  an  oblique  position,  the  ear  of  one  side 
iHjing  drawn  down  to  the  shoulder,  and 
the  chin  thrown  upwards  and  outwards 
in  the  opposite  direction.  When  left  en- 
tirely to  itself— i.  e.  when  not  interfered 
with  by  either  the  will,  the  ideas,  or  emo- 
tions of  the  patients,  or  by  any  influence 
from  without— the  spasm  is  tonic,  and  the 
head  may  remain  for  hours  drawn  to  one 
side,  but  motionless.  This  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  noticed  early  in  the  history  of  a  case, 
and  sometimes  it  is  never  observed  ;  but, 
even  when  it  occurs  after  several  years' 
duration  of  the  spasm,  the  slightest  emo- 
tional disturbance  or  attempt  at  voluntary 
movement  brings  back  the  clonic  contrac- 
tion :  and  the  only  difference  to  be  recog- 
nized between  the  early  and  the  later 
stages  of  the  malady  is,  that  in  the  latter 
the  head  is  never  brought  back  to  the 
position  of  exact  equilibrium,  and  that 
there  is  less  obvious  movement  of  the 
head  ;  for,  as  it  seems,  the  habitual  strug- 
gle between  volition  and  clonic  spasm  is 
given  up,  and  the  latter,  having  gained 
the  day,  allows  tonic  spasm  to  take  its 
place. 

The  mental  faculties,  the  sensibility  of 
the  skin,  the  special  senses,  and  the  gene- 
ral health  undergo  no  necessary  changes 
in  Torticollis,  but  I  have  often  observed 
great  mental  depression.  In  some  highly- 
marked  instances  there  has  been  complete 
integrity  of  function  in  every  direction  ; 
the  one  thing  that  has  been  wrong  has 
been  the  disease  itself.  Sometimes  the 
general  health  has  been  impaired,  the  pa- 
tient has  been  anwmic  and  weak;  but  this 
has  been  frequently  the  result  of  the  an- 
noyance occasioned  by  the  spasm,  and 
very  rarely  the  supposed  cause  of  its  de- 
velopment. 

Numbness  and  anjesthesia  may  occur 
in  the  arm,  together  with  cedema,  when 
the  scaleni  are  so  much  affected  as  to  press 
upon  the  brachial  plexus  and  its  adjacent 
veins.'  Insomnia  is  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  that  have 
been  now  described  are  sufficient  when 
carefully  regarded  to  enable   the  prac- 
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of  j>aiii  which,  as  the  patient  knows,  any 
movement  may  occasion.  Such  malady 
has  its  relations  to  pleurodynia,  lumbago, 
and  *'  muscular  rheumatism;"  it  is  sudden 
in  its  development,  and  temporary  in  its 
duration,  and  could  only  be  accidentally 
mistaken  for  Torticollis.  The  opposite 
error  is  sometimes  made — viz.  tliat  of  re- 
gardin;;  genuine  spasmodic  Torticollis  as 
a  simple  "stiff-neck  from  rheumatism  or 
cold."  In  its  earliest  stage,  however, 
genuine  Torticollis  should  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  clonic  character  of  the 
spasm,  and  freedom  from  pain  on  move- 
ment. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  occasionally  pro- 
duce stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  this  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  head  may  be  perma- 
nently placed  in  some  awkward  position. 
In  such  cases  the  spasm  is  tonic  ;  there  is 
marked  tenderness  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, and  with  this  some  fulness  or 
hardness  around  or  behind  the  vertebral 
column ;  and  there  is  also  some  impair- 
ment of  the  motor  or  sensory  properties 
in  the  arms  ^nd  legs. 

In  certain  organic  diseases  of  the  brain 
accompanied  by  hemiplegia,  there  is 
sometimes  Torticollis,  just  as  there  is 
svnergic  movement  of  the  eyeballs  ;  but 
the  mode  of  onset  of  symptoms  is  such 
that  a  case  of  cerebral  apoplexy  cannot 
well  be  confounded  with  the  malady  now 
under  consideration.  The  opposite  mis- 
take has,  however,  sometimes  been  made, 
and  an  individual  who  is  beginning  to 
suffer  from  Torticollis  spasmodica  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain.  For  the  distinction 
between  these  two  very  different  condi- 
tions it  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  one  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
neck,  in  the  other  it  occurs  in  combina- 
tion with  marked  hemiplegia ;  that  in  the 
former  the  spasm  is  clonic,  in  the  latter 
tonic ;  and  that  in  the  first  the  develop- 
ment of  s3'mptom8  is  insidious,  gradual, 
and  local,  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  sud- 
den, and  of  wide  distribution. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  the  existence 
of  cases  in  which  growths,  benignant  or 
malignant,  may  affect  the  position  of  the 
head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  any  errors  in  diagnosis. 

Pathology. — Anatomical  inquiry  has 
not  yet  shown  the  locality  or  existence  of 
any  speci.il  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres 
with  which  Torticollis  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated. Physiological  experiment  has 
proved  that  it  may  exist  when  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  is  irritated  at  its  passage 
through  the  foramen  lacerum,'  or  when 
injury  is  inflicted  on  certain  muscles, 
upon  the  olivary  body,  or  the  auditory 

1  VoUtmami,  quoted  by  Romberg,  loc.  cit. 
p.  816. 


nerve.'  The  disease  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  those  curious  conditions— not  yet 
fully  understood — in  which  some  *'  centre" 
of  associated  movements  is  so  altered  that 
there  follows  a  disturbance  of  the  normal 
equilibrium ;  a  disturbance  exhibiting 
itself  at  first  by  dynamic  change,  but  sub- 
sequently leadmg  to  structural  alterations 
in  the  atlected  muscles.  It  has  its  analo- 
gies in  writer's  cramp  and  histrionic 
spasm,  and  its  peculiar  and  intimate 
pathology  is  a  question  as  yet  reserved 
for  further  investigation. 

Prognosis. — When  once  established, — 
i.  e.,  when  fully  developed  and  of  three  or 
four  months'  duration, — Torticollis  is  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  of  maladies.  It  has 
sometimes  yielded  to  treatment,  under 
favorable  circumstances ;  but  it  has  al- 
most invariably  recurred,  and  has  proved 
capable  of  resisting  all  efforts  made  for  its 
relief. 

"When  the  case  departs  widely  from  the 
ordinary  type,— as,  for  example,  when 
the  chin  is  drawn  either  backwards  and 
upwards,  or  downwards  and  forward,  by 
bilateral  contraction  of  the  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  or  at  its  front,— the 
prognosis  is  more  favorable.  Such  cases 
frequently  improve,  and  sometimes  get 
well  by  rest,  and  other  measures. 

Unfortunate  as  the  prognosis  is  with 
regard  to  the  cure  of  this  special  malady, 
there  is  one  ground  for  consolation, — viz. 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  nor 
is  it  at  all  highly  probable,  that  the  vic- 
tim of  Torticollis  should  suffer  from  any 
other  nervous  disease.  Sometimes  it 
forms  but  part  of  a  g;eneral  nervous  dis- 
order ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  exists  alone ;  and 
although  it  may  continue  for  many  years, 
the  source  of  great  but  measurable  annoy- 
ance, it  does  so  without  entailin.^  any 
danger  to  life,  or  any  high  probability  of 
ulterior  change.  Prognosis,  therefore,  is 
based  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
and  its  compUcation  with  other  signs  of 
nervous  malady.  When  it  exists  alone, 
the  patient  may  look  forward  to  a  trouble- 
some and  obstinate  affection ;  but  he  may, 
at  the  same  time,  know  its  limits,  and  be 
directed  to  go  on  without  fear  of  further 
mischief. 

Treatment. — In  its  early  stages  Tor- 
ticollis has  yielded  to  various  plans  of 
treatment ;  iron,  setons,  moxse,  rest,  mer-  ' 
curials,  electricity,  pressure  on  the  cervi- 
cal M-mpathetic,  and  the  division  of  ner\'es 
or  of  muscles,  have  each  been  followed  by 
a  cure :  but  in  the  advanced  stages  no 
one,  nor  any  combination,  of  these  modes 
of  treatment  has  availed  to  cure,  or  even 
to  modify,  the  disease. 

I  have  used  all  kiuds  of  soothing  appli- 

•  Brown-£6quard,  Lectures,  p.  104, 
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cations,  have  employed  electricity  in  every 
form,  and  liave  tailed  to  intluence  the  dis- 
ease when  once  it  has  become  fairly  fixed  ; 
but  have  found  that  the  continuous  cur-  < 
rent  has  been  useful  when  the  malady  has 
existed  for  a  few  mouths  only,  and  liave  ] 
ahio  at  that  period  seen  notable  advantage  ! 
from  the  continued  application  of  morphia  | 
by  tlie  method  of  liypodermic  injection.      j 
It  would  seem  desirable  to  eujoui  rest ;  ' 
to  secure  the  regulation  of  tlie  general 
health ;  to  apply  a  moderate  continuous 
current    to    tiie  muscles  whicli    exhibit 
spasm,  and  a  mild  induced  current  to 
tlieir  antagonists ;  and  to  inject  morphia, 
hj'podcrmically,  for  a  lengthened  period. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  morphia  should  , 
1)6  injected  into  the  neck  ;  it  may  be  intro- 
duced into  tlie  arm  or  thigh,  or  any  other 
convenient  locality :  but  it  is  important 
tliat  its  use  be  steadily  continued,  and 
that  the  quantity  injected  be  gradually 
increased  until  a  definite  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  spasm.     Beginning  with  the 
tenth  part  of  a  grain,  the  quantity  may  be 
increased,  if  necessary,  until  two,  or  even 
three,  grains  are  injected  twice  daily;  and 
when  the  patient  can  bear  this  amount, 
the  spasm  has  sometimes  j'ielded.     But 
it  often  happens  that  morphia,  even  by 
hypodermic    administration,    cannot    be 
home,  from  the   fact  of  its   producing 
nausea,  constipation,  and  an  amount  of 
malaise  that  is  greater  tlian  the  evil  it  is 
intended  to  reUeve  ;  and  in  such  cases  the 


Torticollis  is  positively  increased  by  the 
injection.  Several  patients  whom  I  have 
known  with  Torticollis  have  positively  re- 
fused to  continue  tlie  injection  of  morphia 
from  the  misery  which  it  has  thus  ooca- 
sioned. 

Mechanical  contrivances  have  been  em- 
ployed in  order  to  force  the  head  into  po- 
sition ;  but  these,  although  so  managed 
as  to  be  borne  for  a  short  time — e.  g.,  to 
enable  a  clergj-man  to  get  through  a  ser- 
vice, or  a  doctor  to  visit  two  or  three  pa- 
tients in  succession— are  often  found  to 
be  productive  of  so  much  annoyance,  or 
even  pain,  that  the  patient  would  rather 
tnist  to  his  own  hands  or  to  the  "chapter 
of  accidents"  in  order  to  get  through  his 
work.  The  most  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  effective,  appliance  that  I  have 
seen  for  mild  cases  is  tliat  devised  by  Dr. 
Heame  of  Southampton ;  but  it  has  failed 
to  be  of  service  when  the  disease  has  been 
of  long  duration.  Mr.  Heather  Bigg  has 
constructed  several  machines  which  meet 
the  difficulty  for  short  periods  of  time ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  apparatus 
which  a  patient  with  confirmed  Torticollis 
could  bear  habitually. 

Division  of  the  nerves  has  been  useless,' 
and  division  of  the  stemo-mastoid  worse 
than  useless,  for  it  has  led  to  an  exag- 
geration of  the  spasm  in  the  deeper-seated 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  well-marked  case 
that  came  under  my  notice  some  years  ago. 


LOCAL  Alf^STHEST^. 

By  J.  Waebukton  Begbie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E. 


The   term   Anaesthesia    (a   privitive,  1 
aJioer;(jt.{,  sensibility)  indicates  deprivation 
or  loss  of  sensibility,  and  was  first  em- 
ployed by  the  distinguished  Cappadocian 
nhvsician.  Aretajus."    There  exist  three 


clUoroform  inlialation,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  pain,  it  has  been  customary  to 
describe  these  valuable  agents  as  anes- 
thetics, and  the  condition  of  insensibility 
into  which  the  person  is  thrown  bv  their 
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concerned  in  the  production  of  each  sen- 
sation. 

With  precisely  the  same  signification  as 
Anaesthesia,  tlie  expression  paralysis  of 
sensation,  or  of  tlie  nerves  ot  sensation, 
has  been  employed.  It  were  better,  how- 
ever, to  abandon  the  use  of  paralysis  in 
this  sense  altogether,  and  to  restrict  it  to 
the  loss  of  power  of  motion.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  paralysis  and  Antes- 
tbesia  is  abundantly  conspicuous:  the 
latter  is  verjr  frequently  noticed  as  an 
antecedent  phenomenon  of  the  former,  or 
they  occur  simultaneously ;  and  while 
paralysis  lasts  Anseslhesia  may  continue, 
or  sensation  may  be  restored  long  before 
the  recovery  of  the  power  of  motion. 

The  special  situations  in  which  Ances- 
thesia  is  met  with,  or  may  be  considered 
apt  to  occur,  are  various.  For  conveni- 
ence of  illustration  the  following  classifica- 
tion may  be  made,  and  to  the  forms  now 
to  be  mentioned  attention  will  be  very 
briefly  directed :  (o)  Aniesthesia  of  the 
skin  (cutaneous  Anesthesia),  (b)  Anaes- 
thesia of  muscular  nerves,  (c)  Anaesthe- 
sia of  sensorial  nerves,  (d)  A  naesthesia  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  (e)  Anaesthesia 
of  mucous  surfaces.  (/)  Ansesthesla  of 
the  viscera. 

(a)  Ancesthesia  of  Hu  Cutanemts  Iferves. 
— The  notable  and  lasting  diminution,  or 
the  entire  loss,  of  the  tactile  sense  of  the 
skin  is  what  is  understood  by  cutaneous 
Anaesthesia.  It  is  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion as  to  the  delicacy  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility, and  the  perception  of  degrees  of 
temperature,  that  we  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  Anesthesia  of 
the  surface  exists.  For  the  former  pur- 
pose the  mere  statements  of  the  patient 
will  not  sufiice.  Besides  measuring  the 
degree  and  determining  the  precise  seat  of 
Anaesthesia  by  the  point  of  the  needle,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  method  of  ex- 
periment suggested  by  Weber,  tcstin"  the 
consciousness  of  the  patient,  while  blind- 
folded, to  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, placed  at  difiercnt  parts  upon  the 
skin,  or,  which  is  still  more  satisfactory, 
employing  the  delicate  little  instrunient 
known  as  the  testhesiometer  of  Dr.  Sieve- 
king.  The  ready  and  accurate  determina- 
tion by  the  patient  of  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, neat  and  cold,  is  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed :  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  hot 
thin^  styled  cold,  and  cold  things  hot.  In 
marked  mstances  of  the  cutaneous  Ances- 
thesia the  power  of  resisting  the  injurious 
influence  of  temperature  is  lost :  and  not 
only  so,  but,  owing  to  a  similar  defect, 
superficial  sores  are  readily  formed  on 
parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  even  a  slight 
degree  of  pressure.  Evidence  of  the  de- 
rangement of  the  circulation  is  afforded 
by  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  affected 
part ;  it  is  apt  to  become  livid  or  blue  in 
api)earance,  and  extravasations  of  serum, 


and  even  of  haematin,  occur.  Distressing 
sensations  are  experienced  by  the  psitients, 
— chiefly  numbness  and  pricking ;  also 
formication. 

In  alludins  to  the  treatment  of  cuta- 
neous Anaesthesia,  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man writer  on  nervous  diseases  truly  ob- 
serves, "Die  Behandlung  der  Anaesthesia 
cutanea  war  bisher  eine  dbm-fliuMidiie,  im 
wahren  Sinnedes  Wortes ;"  but  while  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  we  may  reasonably 
anticipate  an  increase  of  our  knowledge, 
owing  to  the  much  more  satisfactory  nian- 
uer  in  which  the  causes  and  seat  of  dis- 
ease have  of  late,  and  are  at  the  present 
time,  being  investigated. 

(6)  AncestJiesia  of  ilusadar  Xerves. — The 
loss  of  the  power  of  motion  is  usually  un- 
associated  with  any  marked  degree  of 
muscular  Anaesthesia.  On  the  other  hand, 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  a  very 
perfect  insensibility  to  pain  has  existed  in 
muscles,  while  the  power  of  moving  them 
has  been  retained.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  distinguish  between  the  loss 
of  tactile  sensation  (cutaneous  Anaesthe- 
sia) and  the  definition  of  sensation  in  mus- 
cles, for  without  carefulness  in  examina- 
tion these  two  are  capable  of  being,  and  in 
some  instances  have  no  doubt  been,  con- 
founded. Bomberg  makes  the  interesting 
observation,  that  muscular  Ana-sthcsia, 
without  the  loss  of  or  any  damage  done  to 
tactile  power,  exists  in  tabes  dorsal  is.' 

(c)  Anceatheiria  of  Seixsorial  Nerves, — 
The  nerves  of  special  sense  which  thus 
suffer  are  the  optic  (Anaesthesia  optica), 
the  Auditory  (Anaesthesia  acoustica),  the 
Olfactory  (Anaesthesia  olfactoria;  Anos- 
mia), and  the  Gustatory  ( Anaesthesia gus- 
tatoria  ;  Ageustia).  To  the  many  inter- 
esting affections  included  under  these 
terms — for  example,  amblyopia  and  amau- 
rosis under  optic  Anaesthesia— it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  make  any  reference  now.  Such 
important  diseases  demand  a  separate  and 
detailed  consideration  not  contemplated  in 
this  System  of  Medicine. 

(d)  Anaesthesia  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of 
Nerves  (Facial  or  Trigeminal  Anaesthe- 
sia).— Phj'siological  experiments  have  de- 
monstrated the  reniarlcable  effects  pro- 
duced by  section  of  the  fifth  pair  ;  of  these, 
insensibility  of  the  face,  eye,  nostrils, 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  while  the  extent  of  the 
Anaesthesia  is  or  course  determined  by 
the  nervous  injury  being  limited  to  one  or 
more  branches,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
involving  the  trunk  before  division.  Ex- 
perimental inquiry,  as  well  as  clinical  ob- 
servation, have  further  shown  that  when 
injury  or  lesion  of  the  nerve  exists  within 
the  cranium,  the  resulting  phenomena  are 
not  such  as  are  included  in  Anaesthesia 
merely,  but  paralysis  and  impairment  or 

I  Mnskelan'asthesie. 
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loss   of  special  sense  are  also  induced,  i 
Komberg,'  in  directing  attention  to  the  I 
different  diagnostic  symptoms,  has  indi- 
cated certain  very  important  particulars,  | 
as  follows :  (o)  The  more  the  Ansesthesia  ^ 
is  confined  to  single  filaments  of  the  fifth  : 
pair,  the  more  peripheral  the  seat  of  the  i 
cause  will  be  found  to  be,    (6)  If  the  loss  ' 
of  sensation  affects  a  portion  of  the  facial  I 
surface,  together  with  the  corresponding  ^ 
facial  cavity,  the  disease  may  be  assumea 
to  involve  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth 
pair  before  they  separate  to  be  distributed 
to  their  respective  destinations ;  in  other 
words,  a  main  division  must  be  affected 
before  or  after  its  passage  through  the 
cranium,     (c)  When  the  entire  sensory 
tract  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  lost  its  sensa- 
tion, and  there  are  at  the  same  time  de- 
rangements of  the  nutritive  functions  in  the 
affected  parts,  the  Gasserian  ^nglion,  or 
the  nerve  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease,    (d)  If  the  Anaesthe- 
sia of  the  fifth  nerve  is  complicated  with 
disturbed  functions  of  adjoining  cerebral 
nerves,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cause 
is  seated  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    Thus 
facial  Anaesthesia,  as  a  phenomenon  of 
disease,  may  be  in  itself  a  simple,  really 
trivial,  affection,  or  it  may  be  the  indica- 


■  An'risthesie  des  QuintUB,  Lehrbuch  der 
Nerrenkrankheiten. 


tion  of  serious  organic  disease.  In  the 
former  case  it  will  be  apparently  inde- 
pendent and  isolated  ;  in  the  latter,  linked 
with  other  striking  features,  its  signifi- 
cancy  will  as  Uttle  escape  oteervation  as 
its  existence. 

Facial  Anaesthesia  in  some  instances 
comes  on  gradually  ;  in  others  its  occur- 
rence is  sudden.  Neuralgic  pain,  or  a 
condition  of  local  hyperesthesia,  may  pre- 
cede its  development;  while  facial  paky 
and  facial  Anesthesia  are  occasionally 
associated. 

(e)  and  (/)  Anaestheeia  of  Mucous  Sur- 
face, and  of  the  Viscera.— The  morbid  con- 
dition in  such  circumstances  must  depend 
on  a  failure  of  the  sympathetic  to  conduct 
the  impression  to  the  brain ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  impressions  made  on  the  gan- 
glionic nervous  system  are  not  thus  con- 
veyed, and  it  requires  a  powerful  irrita- 
tion, or  condition  of  notable  liy}»rR?sthe- 
sia,  in  order  that  a  consciousness  of  their 
existence  should  be  established.  The  in- 
quiry into  the  operation  of  the  organic 
nervous  system  is  one  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and  Romberg  has  truly  remarked 
in  regard  to  it,  "Von  vom  herein  be- 
kennen  wir  unsere  unbekanntschaft  mit 
diesen  Zustanden,  die  bisher  nicht  einnial 
zur  Sprache  gekommen  sind,  und  deren 
Forschung  mit  grossen  Schwierigkeiten 
verbunden  ist." 
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meningitis,  831 
Abscesses,  ecchymoUc,  in  yel- 
low fever,  289 

ifouty,  517 

in  glanders,  189 

in  pyemia,  833,  885,  346 

In  scarlet  fever,  80,  90 

Intracranial, in  tertiary  syphi- 
lis, 433 

In  typhus,  263 

of  brain,  in  pysemia,  834 

of  cavity  of  abdomen,  in  ty- 
phoid, 208 

of  ear,  in  smallpox,  133 

of  heart,  in  pyeemia,  3S2 

of  intermusciilar  cellular  tis- 
sue, in  smallpox,  1S3 

of  kidnev.  in  DViemia.  333 


Abscesses— 

postpharyngeal,  In  diphthe- 
ria, 76, 91 

treatment  of,  97 

secondary,  in  pyaemia,  831, 
832,  845, 346 

snb-periosteal,    in    syphilis. 


Absorption  of  flnlds  firom  erup- 
tion,   a    probable   cause   of 
secondary  fever  in  smallpox, 
133 
Abstinence  from  drink,  essen- 
tial in  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism, 684 
relation  of,  to  the  Induction 
of  delirium  tremens,  671 
Accelerated  cow-pox,  100 
Acephalocysts,   m   the   brain, 
809 
In  the  spinal  cord,  1016 
Acetic  acid,  oselessness  of,  in 

scurvy,  456 
Acids,  mineral,  In  syphilis,  437 
Acne,  in  gout,  620 
in  interval  between  secondary 
and  tertiary  stages  of  syphi- 
lis, 439 
Acne  of  the  face,  diagnostic 
value  of,  682 
duo  to  alcohol,  677 
Aconite,    external   application 
of,  in  gout,  541 
to  rheumatic  joints,  673 
internal  administration  of,  in 

measles,  115 
in  rheumatism,  670 
Aeonitluc,  external  application 

of,  in  gout,  541 
Acute  alcoholism,  678 
Acute  mania,  696 

treatment  of,  619 
Acute  softening  of  the  brain, 

857 
Acute  speclflc  diseases,  the,  a 
cause    of    convulsions    in 
children,  746 
of  insanity,  591 
[Acute    spinal     paralysis     of 
luliiltji.  10071 


Age,  influence  of,  on  dia^osis 

of  hypochondriasis,  6'Ji 
on  mortality  in  influenza,  43 

In  relapsing  fever,  260 

In  typhus,  206 
on  vaccination,  160 
on    occurrence    of   cerebro- 
sptnal-mentngitls,  308 

of  cholera,  800 

of  diphtheria,  63 

of  erysipelas,  823 

of  gout,  5^7,  686 

of  heart  disease  in  rheuma- 
tism, 663 

of  hooping-couf;h,  48 

of  muscular  rheumatism, 
574 

of  parotitis,  120 

of  purpura,  403 

of  pyaimia,  844 

of  relapsing  fever,  274 

of  rheumatism,  504 

of    rheumatoid     arthritis, 
651„554,555 

of  scarlet  fever,  84,  95 

of  typhoid  fever,  -"5 

of  typhus  fever,  252 

of  varicelli,  1£5 
on  prognosis  in  ccrcbro-spinal 
menin^^tio,  SOt 

in  erysipelas,  3C7 

in  gout,  5^ 

in  rickeU,  494 

in  smallpox,  137, 145 

in  typhus,  2ra,  205 

of  epilepsy,  774,779 

of  insanity,  C18 

of  chronic  mercurial  poi- 
soning, 804 

of  neural.Tla,  1030, 1041 

of  softening  of  the  brain, 
883 
Age  of  parents,  influence  of,  in 

production  of  rickets,  473 
Age,  prcdtspoLlngtoc'.icrca,697 
to  cerebral  hcinorrha^^o,  905 
to    chronic    bydroccpUalus, 

838 
to  congestion   of  the  brain, 

848 
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Age,  predisposing — 
to  locomotor  ataxy,  088 
to  neuralgia,  10C9 
to  paralysis  agitans,  725 
to  sciatica,  1035 
to  simple  meningitis,  814 
to  softening  of  the  brain,  873 
to  tubercular  meningitis,  818 
to  wasting  palsy,  788 
to  writer's  cramp,  734 
Agminated  glands,  tet  Peyer's 

patches. 
Ague,  tet  Intermittent    fever, 

!)54 
Air,  change  of,  aftercholcra,  419 

[bencUciul     la     hooping- 
cough,  64] 

In  gout,  549 

in  hooping-cough,  66 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  658 

in  rickeU,  496 

in  syphUis,  438 
condition  of,  in  relation  to 

cholera,  880 
Impure,  as  a  cause  of  cholera, 
388 

of  dysentery,  876 

of  purpura,  463 

of  pyasmla,  344 

of  riclccts,  473 

of  typhoid  fever,  241 

of  typhus,  252 
Aix-i-Savoy  waters  in  gout,  547 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  575 
Aix-la-Chapelle  waters.  In  gout, 

547 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  575 
presence  of  lithia  in,  544 
Albumen,  Increase  of,  in  blood 

of  cholera,  406,  414 
In  urine,  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 663 
in  ccrebro-spinal  meningitis, 

298,802 
In  diphtheria,  65,  66,  67,  73 
influence  of,  on  prognosis  in 

diphtheria,  77 
In  erysipelas,  824 
in  gout,  518,  523,  684,  687 
pathology  of,  534 
prognosis  of,  638 
in  intermittent  fever,  358 
in  measles.  111 
in  purpura,  462 
In  pyicmla,  846 
In  remittent  fever  rare,  867 
after  scarlet  fever,  91 
in  scarlet  fever,  91 
treatment  of,  in  scarlet  fever, 

97 
in  the  urine  in  typhoid  fever, 

208 
an  occasional  sequel  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  209 
in  typhus,  260 
treatment  of,  268 
an  unfavorable  symptom  in 


nKna      OAA 


Alcohol,  effects  of— 
on  the  pulse,  C71 
elimination  of,  by  the  urine, 

673 
oxidation  of,  in  the  system, 

684 
test  for,  in  the  urine,  028 
useful  in  treatment  of  chorea, 
715 

of  neuralgia,  1046 

of  tetanus,  979 
when  taken  in  excess,  a  cause 

of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  677 
I  Alcoholic  beverages  as  a  cause 

of  gout,  537 
no  inlluence  on  rheumatoid 

arthritis,  554,  558 
Alcoholic  stimulants.  In  cere- 

bro-spinal  meningitis,  S13 
cholera,  416,  417,  418 
chronic  dysentery,  883 
diphtheria,  78,  81 
dysentery,  876 
erysipelas,  827 

gonorrhoea!  rheumatism,  679 
mlluenza,  45 
gont,  548,  649 
intermittent  fever,  861,  863 
measles,  114 
parotitis,  122 
pyeemla,  353 
relapsing  fever,  280 
rheumatism,  573 
scarlet  fever,  86 
smallpox,  142 
the  plague,  817 
typhoid,  249 
typhus,  267 
yellow  fever,  204 
Alcoholism,  article  on,  C70 
definition,  670 
synonyms,  670 
history,  670 
etiology,  671 

symptoms   of   the    chronic 
form,  675 

of  the  acute,  678 
diagnosis,  681 
prognosis,  682 
complications,  683 
pathology,  684 
treatment,  684 
Alcoholism,    acnte,   diagnosis 

of,  iVom  apoplexy,  927,  928 
Alcoholism,   chronic,    relation 
of,  to  hypochondriasis,  627, 
630 
Al^de  stage  of  cholera,  400 
Alkalies,  la  acnte  gout,  539 
in  chronic  gout,  643 
In  diphtheria,  82 
acute  rheumatism,  569 
hooping-cough,  56 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  666 
rickets,  495 

scarlatinal  rheumatism,  97 
Alum,  In  diphtheria,  80,  83 


Amaurosis — 

In  relapsing  fever,  279 

In  tertiary  syphilis,  440 
Amenorrberai,  a  cause  of  pur- 
pura, 463 

cure  of,  by  influenza,  43 
Ammonia,  in  the  air  of  marshes, 
853 

In  stage  of  collapse  in  cho- 
lera, 417,  418 

in  diphtheria,  83 

In  erysipelas,  328 

in  influenza,  45 

In  pysmia,  851 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 

In  rickets,  496 

In  scarlet  fever,  96 

In  syphilis,  438 

in  typhoid  fever,  247 

in  typhus,  268 

salts  of,  in  chronic  gout,  54S 
Ammonia,  acetate  of,  in  gout, 
640 

in  measles,  116 

in  muscular  rhenmatlsm,  675 

in  smaUpox,  143 

in  typhoid  fever,  247 

in  urtemia  after  cholera,  419 

in  yellow  fever,  £94 
Ammonia,    carbonate    of,    in 

chorea,  715 
Ammonia,  hy drochlorate  of,  In 

muscular  rheumatism,  575 
Ammonia,    phosphate    of,    in 

gout,  545 
Ammonia,  muriate  of,  in  neu- 
ralgia, 1045 
Ammonlacum  plaster  in-  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  r,.j7 
[Amvl,  nitrite  of,  in  epilepsy, 

782] 
Amyloid    corpuscles    in     the 
brain,  844 

numerous  in  the  Insane,  615, 
616 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  organs 
in  purpura,  463 

of  organs  in  rickets,  494 
An»mla  after  cholera,  415 

after  intermittent  fever,  358 

after  rheumatism,  572 

after  scarlatinal  dropsy,  02 

a  predisposing  cause  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  654,  556 

in  hereditary  syphilis,  430 

in  purpura,  462 

in  rickets,  483 

In  mother,  a  cause  of  rickets, 
473 
Aiuemia,  predisposes  to  insan- 
ity, 590 

to  neuralgia,  1087, 1030 
Anicmlc  bruit  in  ague,  358 
Anipsthesla,  hysterical,  636 

complicating  facial  neuralgia, 
1038 

BCiatica,  1086 
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Ansesthesla,  mnscular — 
symptoms,  783 
caoses,  784 
diagnosiB,  784 
pathology,  785 
pit^nosis,  785 
treatment,  786 
Anasarca,  tet  CEdema. 
Anenriams,  Intro-corcbral,  895 
a  cause  of  fits,  759 

of  death,  759 
rupture  of,  a  cause  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  9W,  910 
Aneurisms,miliaiy,in  the  brain, 
found    after    death    from 
chronic    cerebral    conges- 
tion, 853 
trom  chronic  softening  of  the 

brain,  877 
from  general  jjaralysis,  615 
pathology  and  morbid  ana- 
tomy of,  894 
predispose  to  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, 907 
Angina,  a  consequence  of  scar- 
let fever,  90 
in  scarlet  fever,  86 
Angina  pectoris,  treatment  of, 
by  arsenic,  1043 
by  sulphuric  ether,  1045 
Angular  curvature  of  the  spine, 

1017 
Ankylosis  of  the  fingers  after 
dengue,  103 
of  Joints  in  gout,  514,  610, 
625 
favored  by  local  bleeding, 
540 
ttom    gODOrrhoeal     rheuma- 
tism, 576,  677,  578 
Anomalous  smallpox,  139, 133 
Anterior  columns  of  the  spinal 

cord,  functions  of  the,  943 
[Anterior    comna    of    spinal 
cord,  affected  In   wasting 
palsy,  796 
In  Infantile  paralysis,  1005] 
Anterior  pyramids  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  Amotions  of 
the,  943 
Anterior  roots  of  the   spinal 
nerves,  functions   of  the, 
943 
atrophy  of,  in  wasting  palsy, 
791 
Antimony,  in  acute  mania,  621 
in  acute  rheumatism,  568 
in  chorea,  714 
in  delirium  tremens,  688 
in  dengue  as  an  emetic,  104 
In  hooping-cough,  56 
in  influenza,  46 
in  purpura,  467,  468 
In    relapsing     fever    as    an 

emetic,  2^ 
in  rickets,  495 
in  scarlatinal  dropsy,  97 
In  typhus,  268 
rAntlphlo(!:l8tlc  treatment,  81] 
Antiscorbutics,  458  el  teq. 
Anns,  a  frequent  seat  of  ery- 
sipelatous     inflammation, 

condylomata  of,  In  syphilis, 
424,441 
Anxiety,  excessive,  a  cause  of 

writer's  cramp,  734 
Aphasia,  after  infantile  convul- 
sions, 744 


Aphasia — 
an   occasional    symptom    of 
meningitis,  8U9 
of  abscess   of  the   brain, 
938 
causes  of,  861 ,  911 
following  epilepsy,  763 
varieties  of,  861 
Aphemla,  861 

Aphonia,  hysterical,  diagnosis 
of,  643 
treatment  of,  645 
Aphthous  ulcers  of  mouth,  in 
dengue,  101 
In  measles,  110 
Apnoea,  in  diphtheria,  67 
in  erysipelas,  danger  of,  327 
treatment  of,  329 
Apoplexy,    a   consequence    of 
cerebral  congestion,  846 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  930 
of  epilepsy,  776 
of    mercurial     poisoning, 

804,805 
of  softening  of  the  brain, 
858 
article  on,  903 
definition  of  the  term,  902, 

920 
diagnosis  of,   firom   alcohol- 
Ism,  928 
from    concussion    of    the 

brain,  929 
from  opium  poisoning,  930 
from  urcemia,  881,  93® 
differential  diagnosis,  880 
the  capillary  form    (of  Cru- 

veUhler),866,  874 
the  serous,  930 
simple,  931 

without  local  paralysis,  937 
Apoplexy,    cerebral.   In   gout, 
618 
in  purpura,  461, 464 
pulmonary,  in  diphtheria,  76 

In  purpura,  461 
in  pyemia,  833 
Apoplexy,  congestive,  relation 
of,  to  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
851 
[Apoplexy  In  hooping-cough, 

53] 
[Apyretic  remedies  In  typhoid 

fever,  250] 
Apyrexla,  period  of,  In  Intermit- 
tent rover,  355 
Incomplete  in  remittent  fever, 
855 
Arachnitis,  In  hereditary  syphi- 
lis, 430 
Arachnoid  hemorrhage,  841 
a  cause   of  chronic   hydro- 
cephalus, 886 
Arachnoid  membrane  of  cord, 
supposed  inflammation  of,  in 
yellow  fever,  291 
Arachnoid,   opacity    of,    after 
chronic  mania,  614 
thickening  of,  in  cerebro-spi- 
nal  meningitis,  305 
Areola,  surrounding  piutules  in 
smallpox,  130 
of  vaccine  vesicle,  159 
Areolar  tissue.  Infiltration  of, 

in  erysipelas,  823 
Arsenic,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 313 
in  glanders  in  the  horse,  103 
in  hooping-cough,  65 


Arsenio— 
in  intermittent  fever,  863 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  575 
in  purpura,  468 
in  pyaemia,  850 
in  relapsing  fever,  380 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 
Arsenic,  value  of,  in  treatment 
of  chorea,  713 
of  neuralgia,  1043 
Arteries,  atheroma  of,  in  gene- 
ral paralysis,  614 
a  cause  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, 907 
Arteries,  morbid  anatomy  of,  in 
pysemia,  835 
supposed  paralvsls  of,  in  cho- 
lera, 413 
Arthritis,  rheumatoid,  tet  Rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 
[Arthropathy    of    ataxic    pa- 

tienU,  987] 
Articular      rheumatism,       tee 

Kheumatlsm. 
Articulation,  impairment  of,  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane, 605 
in  abscess  of  the  brain,  938 
in    softening   of   the  brain, 

860 
«M  also  Speech,  changes  in. 
Articulations,  tet  Joints. 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  gouty  de- 
posits in,  625 
Ascarides,  a  cause  of  roseola, 

106 
Ascarides  lumbricoides,  vomit- 
ing of,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 801 
Ascites,  as  the  result  of  syphi- 
litic disease  of  the  liver,  434 
Ash-leaves    in    chronic   gout, 

645 
Asphyxia,  in  diphtheria,  67 

treatment  of,  83 
[Assafostida  in  hooping-cough, 
52] 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 
encmata,  in    typhoid    fever, 
248 
Asthenia,  In  diphtheria,  06,  68 
Asthma,  a  species  of,  dependent 
on  gout,  515 
spasmodic,  causes  of,  1056 
Astringents,  in  cholera,  416 
[Athetosis,  article  on,  731] 
Atrophy,   muBcular,  diagnosis 
of,  from  muscular  rheuma- 
tism, 675 
Atrophy,    muscular,    progres- 
sive, 786 
Atrophy,   muscular,   from   in- 
Jury  to  nerve-trunks,  1050 
fW>m  essential  paralysis,  1006 
from  lead  palsy,  700 
Atrophy,  of  the  spinal  cord, 
1015 
found  after  death  n-om  para- 
lysis agltans,  7C7 
l^om  wasting   palsy,  791, 
793 
Atropia,   external    application 
of,  in  gout,  540 
to  rheumatic  Joints,  573 
subcutaneous  ii^ection  of,  in 
neuraljia,  1046 
Auditory  nerve,  Irritation  of,  a 

cause  of  vcrtijjo,  694 
Aura  opileptica,  753,  770 
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BADEN-BADEN  waters,  pres- 
ence of  litliia  in,  644 
Tue  of,  in  gout,  547 
Bad  fruit,  iii  scorbutic  dysen- 
tery, 383 
Bandaging    of   the    head,   in 

chronic  hydrocephalus,  b39 
Barberry  in  intermittent  fever, 

263 
Barigea  waters,   In  muscular 

rheumatism,  575 
Barometric  pressure,  Influence 
of,  on  spread  of  cholera,  S67 
Bath  waters,  in  gout,  647 
Baths,  in  rickets,  495 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  S58 
cold,  after  measles,  ItO 
hip,  in  chronic  dysentery, 
383 
hot  air.  In  gout,  540,  645 
in  hydrophobio,  200 
In  acute  rheumatism,  670 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  rickets, 

495 
mercury,  for  syphilis,  438 
salt,  in  rickets,  405 
Turkish,  in  chronic  gout,  545 
In  gouorrhceal  rheumatism, 

679 
Taper,  In  gout,  540,  546 
warm,  in  ccrebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 313 
In  cholera,  418 
in  mild  dysentery,  880 
in  parotitis,  133 
in  pyaemia,  350 
to  prevent  proftue  sweating, 

133 
at  the  end  of  smallpox,  145 
Bathe,  in  treatment  of  catalepsy, 
658 
of  chorea,  716 
in  acute  mania,  630 
in  paralysis  agitans,  730 
Bathing  after  measles,  116 
Battlcy  s  solution  in  hooping- 
cough,  55 
Bed-clothes,    kicking    off,   In 

rickets,  476 
Bedsores,     in     eerehro-spinal 
meningitis,  803 
In  cholera,  404 
in  typhus,  257 

tendency  to,  in  myelitis,  961 
[Beef-tea    without     filtration, 

114,  470] 
Belladonna,  in   cerebro-splnal 
meningitis,  318 
external   application   of.    In 

gout,  540 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  675 
to  rheumatic  Joints,  673 

pericarditis,  578 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  658 
internal  administration  of,  in 
gouty    afTcctions    of    the 
bladder,  547 


Bile,  absence  of,  In  stools  of  ty- 
phoid, 207 
alterations   of.  In   typhoid 

fever,  216 
condition  of.  In  typhoid  fever, 

216 
in  blood  In  pyemia,  346 
in  stools  of  rickets,  476 
in  urine  in  pyaemia,  340 
in  relapsing  fever,  278 
In  scarlet  fever,  88 
vomiting  of,  in  cerebro-splnal 
meningitis,  801 
In  dengue,  100 
in  relapsing  fever,  273 
in  remittent  fever,  367 
in  yellow  fever,  885 
Bilioua    fever,    lee    Remittent 

fever,  865 
Bismuth,  in  typhoid  fever,  247 
Bismuth,  trisnitrate  of,  in  diar- 
rhoea In  scurvy,  458 
Bites  of  rabid  animals,  treat- 
ment of,  800 
Black  bile,  the,  623 
Black  death,  tee  Plague. 
Black  measles,  107 
Black  pock,  131 
Black  vomit,  285 
chemical  analysis  of,  289 
microscopical     examination 

of,  289 
in  relapsing  fever,  273 
Bladder,  hemorrhage  from,  in 
purpura,  461 
Implicated  in  goat,  treatment 

of,  640 
Inflammation  of,  in  gout,  680 
irritability  or  paralysis  of,  in 

dysentery,  70 
irritability  of  the,  in  spinal 

irritation,  994 
paralysis  of.  In  myelitis,  960 
in  spinal  meningitis,  95 
Blebs  in  porpora,  400 
[Bleeding  at  the  nose  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  208] 
Bleeding,  in  treatment  of  acute 
mania,  619 
of  catalepsy,  656 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  933 
of  infantile  convulsions,  751 
of    meningeal    hemorrhage, 

843 
of  simple  meningitis,  815 
of  sunstroke,  669 
of  tubercular  meningitis,  8S5 
[for  yellow  fever,  293] 
[Blending  of  types  of  fever, 


Blindness,    during    erysipelas, 

634 
from  syphilitic  disease  of  the 

optic  nerve,  435 
in  Wdrophobia,  In   wolves, 

in    keratitis    of    congenital 


Blisters,  In  treatment— 

of  neuralgia,  1C40 

of  spinal  Irritation,  998 
to  epigastrium  for  vomiting 

in  cholera,  418 
to  the  head  in  typhus,  268 
oric  acid  In  fluid  of,  in  gout, 

623 
Blood,  abdominal  condltlona  of 

the,  relation  of,  to  insanity, 

611 
effusion  of,  in  malignant  mea- 
sles, 108 

In  puipura,  461 

In  scurvy,  458, 456 
examination  of.  In  diagnosis 

of  gout,  680,  537 
in  stools  In  cholera,  405 

In  dysentery,  mild,  875 
acute,  376 
malignant,  877,  878 
in  urine  after  scarlet  fever,  91 
in  cerebro-splnal  meningitis, 

803 
In  diphtheria,  63 
in  intermittent  fever,  358 
in   malignant    measles,   108, 
111 
smallpox,  131 
In  Pall  plague,  318 
In  purpura,  461 
in  pyemia,  846 
in  remittent  fever,  867 
In  the  plague,  815 
In  yellow  fever,  290 
less  alkalinity  of,  in  goat,  5^4 
loss  of  salts  flrom,  in  cholera, 

414 
odor  of.  In  yellow  fever,  288 
state    of,   In    cerebro-splnal 
menhigltis,  306 

in  cholera,  400,  405,  410 

In  diphtheria,  72,  73 

in  gout,  620 

in  mfluenza,  43 

in  intermittent  fever,  358 

in  intervals  between  attacks 
of  gout,  681 

in  purpura,  468,  464 

in  pysmia,  835 

in  relapsing  fever,  279 

in  rheumatism,  acute,  568 
chronic,  &C3 
sub-acute,  663 

in    rbenmatold     arthritis, 
653,654 

In  rickets,  485 

in  scurvy,  455 

in  the  plu:ne,  317 

in  typhoid  fever,  318 

in  typhus,  264 

in  variola  maligna,  131 

In  yellow  fever,  £83 
uric  acid  in,  in  lead  potson- 

in<?,  630 
Bloodletting,  In  dengue,  103 
in  diphtheria,  83 
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Bloodletting,  general — 

In  djBentcry,  381 

in  erysipelas,  827 

In  gonorrhcBal  rheumatism, 
679 

to  gont,  640 

in  purpura,  467 

in  relapsing  fever,  880 

in  remittent  fever,  869 

In  rickeU,  495 
local,  in  cerebro-aplnal  men- 
ingitis, 813 

In  cholera,  419 

in  dysentery,  381,  884 

in  gonorrhcsal  rheumatism, 
579 

to  gont,  640 

to   muscular  rhenmatlBm, 
675 

to  parotitis,  121 

to  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
671 

in  typhoid  fever,  248,  249 
Bloodvessels,  degeneration  of, 

in  purpura,  4iB3 
ulceration  Into,  In  scurry, 

465 
Blows  on  the  head,  a  cause  of 

abscess  of  the  brato,  934 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  904, 

929 
of   chronic    hydrocephalus, 

886 
of  congestion  of  the  brain, 

848 
of  meningitis,  814 
Boils,  to  cholera,  404 
to  chronic  dysentery,  877 
in  dengue,  103 
to  farcy,  184 
in  smallpox,  183 

treatment  of,  142 
Bones,  affections  of,  in  scurvy, 

453,456 
arrest  of  growth  of,  in  rickets, 

493 
chemical  constitution  of,  in 

ricketo,  491 
condition  of  the,  In  chronic 

hydrocephalus,  837 
disease  of,  a  cause  of  pysemia, 

830 
ebumation  of  articular  ends 

of,  to  rheumatoid  arthritis, 

653 
extremities  of  long,  enlarge- 
ment   of,  to  rickets,  478, 

481,488 
gouty  deposits  in,  526 
microscopic      characteristics 

of.  In  ricket«,  488 
morbid  anatomy  of,  to  py- 
emia, 884 
in  rickets,  487 
necrosis  of,  to  pyemia,  834 
occasionally  Involved  to  ery- 
sipelas, 826 
pains  to,  in  rickets,  476,  482 

in  syphilis,  426 
suppuration    of,  a   ftrequent 

cause  of  pyeemla,  867 
tubercle  of,  diagnosis  of,  from 

rickets,  486 
Borax  in  diphtheria,  79 
Bowels,  state  of  the,  to  mania, 

697  j 

to  simple  meningitis,  809         I 
to  tubercular  meningitis,  821,  ' 


Bowels — 

ite,  also.  Diarrhoea,  Constipa- 
tion. 
Brato,  abscess  of  the,  article 
on,  934 

diagnosis,  940 

etiology,  934 

morbid  anatomy,  936 

pathology,  938 

symptoms,  987 

treatment,  941 
Brain,  adventitious  products  in 
the,  article  on,  888 

diagnosis,  886 

morbid  anatomy,  889 

prognosis,  901 

symptoms,  883 

treatment,  901 
Brain,  affection  of,  to  gout,  618 

cancer  of  the,  891 

chronic  softening  of,  predis- 
poses to  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, 908 

compression  of,  by  hemor- 
rhage, 920 

compression  of,  by  osseous 
nodes  to  tertiary  syphilis, 
483 

concussion  of,  causing  ab- 
scess, 934 

condition  of,  in  hydrophobia, 
190 
In  typhus,  265 
in  yellow  fever,  291 

degeneration  of,  in  chronic 
alcoholism,  684 
in  insanity,  616 

hemorrhage  into,  to  purpura, 
461 

membranes  of,  state  of,  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
806 

morbid  anatomy  of,  to  cho- 
lera, 413 
in  pyeemla,  834 
to  scurvy,  456 

softening  of,  to  pyemia,  334 
after  typhus,  359 

syphilitic  deposits  to,  436 
Brain,conge8tionof  the,  article 
on,  844 

causes,  848 

diagnosis,  848 

morbid  anatomy,  861 

prognosis,  853 

symptoms,  845 

treatment,  863 
Brain  fever,  essential,  in  chil- 
dren, 833,  847,  849 
Brain,    hypertrophy    of,    888, 
899 

toflammatory  softening  of, 
secondary  to  abscess,  939 

malformation  of,  in  idiocy, 
603 

melanosis  of,  891 

oedema  of,  in  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, 883 

sjrphilltic  tumors  in,  890 

tut>erctilar  masises  in,  889 

tumors  of,  a  cause  of  hem- 
orrhage, 904 

wonnds  of,  causing  absceas, 
934 
Brain,  softentog  of  the,  article 
on,  856 

definition,  856 

causes  of,  ^7 

diagnosis,  880 


Brain,  softening  of  the — 
morbid  anatomy,  873 
pathology,  865 
prognosis,  882 

symptoms  of  the  acnte  form, 
857 
of  the  chronic  form,  804 
treatment,  882 
Break-bone  fever,  tee  Dengue. 
Breath,  coldness  of,  to  cholera, 
400 
odor  of,  to  pyemia,  345 
peculiar  smell  of,  in  alcohol- 
ism, 677 
Breathing,    difficulty    of,    tee 

Dyspncea. 
Bright's  disease,  predisposes  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  905 
to  cerebral  softening,  935 
Bromide  of  potassium,  as  an 
antaphrodisiac,  706 
value   of,   in    treatment   of 
acute  mania,  C33 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  685 
of  delirium  tremens,  688 
of  epilepsy,  780 
of  hysteria,  646 
I         of    infantile    convulsions, 
'  750 

of  muscular  cramps,  1060 
of  tumor  of  the  brain,  903 
Bromide  of  sodium,  to  epilepsy, 

781 
Bromlsm,  symptoms  of,  781 
Bronchi,  dilatation  of,  in  hoop- 
tog-cougb,  63 
Implication  of,  to  diphtheria, 

67 
morbid  anatomy  of,  to  diph- 
theria, 76 
in  pyemia,  382 
plugging    of,    to    hooping- 
cough,  61 
smallpox  eruption  in,  131 
[Bronchial    cough  to  typhoid 
fever,  202] 
spasm,  1050 
Bronchitis,  a  predieposlng  cause 
of  measles,  106 
a  sequela  of  measles,  111 
concealing    the    commence- 
ment of  rickets,  476 
In  cerebro-sptoal  meningitis, 

803 
in  chronic  glanders,  190 
in  gout,  619 
Inhoopinir-cough,  51 

treatment  of,  66 
in  influenza,  42 
in  relapsing  fever,  273 
in  rickets,  482 
In  scarlet  fever,  90 
in  smallpox,  143 
in  typhus,  258 
treatment  of,  2€8 
Broncho-pneumonia,  a  sequela 
of  measles,  113 
in  hooping-cough,  60 
to  relapsing  fever,  <.73 
treatment  of,  50 
Brow-ague,  1039 
Bubos,  in  chronic  farcy,  109 
in  Pali  plague,  818 
in  plague,  814 
in  relapsing  fever,  279 
to  scarlet  fever,  90,  95 
to  syphilis,  424 
morbid  anatomy  of,  in  plague, 
817 
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Subos — 
not  pathognomonic  of  plagne, 
315 
Bubo,  parotid,  a  sequela  of  ty- 
phus, 262, 265 
diagnosis  of,  from  parotitis, 
120 
Buffy  coat  in  acute  rheumatism, 

562 
[Bulbo-nuclear  paralysis,  1010] 
Bullae,  in  congenital  syphilis, 
441 
In  erysipelas,  324 
In  glanders,  189 
in  smallpox  eruption,  130 
Burial,  ante-mortem,  655 
BuTsie,  effusion  into,  in  gout, 
614 
gouty  deposits  in,  516 
syphilitic    inflammation    of, 
4:33 
Buxton  waters  In  gout,  547 


CiECUM,  perforation  of,   in 
typhoid  feyer,  211 
Calcareous  deposit  in  urine  In 

ricliets,  477 
Calcareous  masses  in  the  brain, 

896 
Calculi,  urinary,   common    in 
rickety  children,  484 
diagnosis  of,  from  gonty  in- 
flammation   of    kldAey, 
520 
in  gouty  diathesis,  520 
Calomel,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 313 
In  cholera,  415 
In  choleraic  diarrhoea,   420, 

421 
In  dengue,  104 
in  diphtheria,  83 
topical  use  of,  in  diphtheria, 

81 
in  gout,  540 
in  Inaucnza,  48 
In  Intermittent  fever,  300 
In  purpura,  467 
In  remittent  fever,  369 
In  acute  rheumatism,  S68 
in  smallpox,  141 
in  syphilis,  438 
in  typhoid  fever,  247 
In  yoUow  fever,  293 
vapor  bath  for  syphilis,  488 
Calvarla,  affections  of,  in  ter- 
tiary syphUis,  483 
Camel,    traditional    origin    of 

smallpox  from,  128 
Camphor,  In  cholera,  417 
in  scarlet  fever,  96 
in  typhus,  268 
Cancer,  simulation  of,  by  syphi- 


Capillaries  in  the  brain — 

aneurismal     dilatation     of, 
851,  877 

obstruction    of,  a  cause  of 
cerebral  softening, -870 
Capsular  ligaments  of  joints, 

Uiieliening  of,  in  rheumatoid 

arthritis,  553 
Carbolic  acid,  glycerine  of,  in 

diphtheria,  80 
Carbonic  acid,  in  the   air    of 

marshes,  853 
Carbuncles,  in  cerebro-spinal 
ueningitts,  304 

in  the  plague,  814,  815 

not  pathognomonic  of  plague, 

Carburetted  hydrogen  in   the 

air  of  marshes,  353 
Cardiac  disease,  connection  of, 

with  chorea,  699,  705 
Cardlalgia,   treatment   of,  by 

arsenic,  1043 
Caries  of  bones  in  scurvy,  453 
Carles  of  the  vertebral  column, 

1017 
Carlsbad  waters,  in  gout,  547 
danger   of,    in   rheumatoid 

arthritis,  557 
presence  of  littala  in,  544 
Carotid,  internal,  hemorrhage 
from,  a  rare  sequela  of  scar- 
let fever,  90 
Carpus,  deposit  in  Joints  of,  in 

gout,  525 
Cartilu'e,  excess  of  water  in, 

in  rldcete,  491 
Cartilage  cells,  changes  of,  in 

rickets,  488 
Cartilages,    articular,    absorp- 
tion of,  in  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, 553 
deposit  of  urate  of  soda  into, 

in  gout,  524 
destruction  of,  in  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism,  S77 
in  pyaemia,  335 
opacity  of,  after  rheumatism, 

564 
lnter-articalar,destraction  of. 
In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  SoS 
CascariUa,  Its  use  In  relieving 
thirst  in  parotitis,  121 
in  measles,  114 
Castor-oU,  in  dysentery,  880 
Casts,   of   gastric    tnbuli,    in 
vomit  in  scarlet  fever,  94 
of  tubull  uriniferi,  in  urine, 
in  cerebro-apinal  menin- 
gitis, 802 
in  cholera,  401 
in  diphtheria,  63 
in  gout,  528 
in  intermittent  fever,  353 


Catarrh,  liabUlty  to,  after  in- 
fluenza, 41 
in  varicella,  126 
occasional    absence    of,    in 

measles,  107 
Catarrhal  fever,  diagnosis  of, 

from  Influenza,  44 
Catechu,  in  chronic  dysentery, 

383 
in  typhoid,  S48 
Causes  of  disease  considered 

generally,  21 
predisposing,  21 
exciting,  as 
Causes  of  alcoholism,  671 
of  catalepsy,  651 
of  cerebritis,  855 
of  cholera,  886 
of  chorea,  709 
of  congestion  of  the  brain, 

848 
of  dengue,  108 
of  diphtheria,  61 
of  dysentery,  373 
of    epidemic    cerebro-spinal 

meningitis,  308 
of  epilepsy,  763 
of  erysipelas,  321 
of  glanders  in  the  horse,  184 

In  man,  188 
of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 

678 
of  gout,  526,  634 
of  hooping-cough,  48 
of  hypochondriasis,  628 
of  hysteria,  681 
of  influenza,  34 
of  Insanity,  687 
of  intermittent  fever,  856 
of  hydrophobia  in  animals, 
195 

in  man,  197 
of  locomotor  ata3cy,  989 
of  simple  meningitis,  814 
of  tubercular  meningitis,  817 
of  metallic  tremor,  801,  807 
of  mUiaria,  123 
of  mumps,  120 
of  muscular  annsthesia,  784 
of  myelitis,  963 
of  neuralgia,  1027 
of  paralysis  agitans,  725 
of  purpura,  im 
of  pyaemia,  388 
of  remittent  fever,  366 
of    rheumatism,     articular, 
664 

muscular,  574 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  554 
of  rickets,  478 
of  roseola,  105 
of  scarlatina,  84 
of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  93 
of  scurvy,  449 
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Canses — 

of  writer's  cramp,  7S4 

of  yellow  fever,  281 
Celibacy,  a  predisposing  caose 
of  insanity,  588 

of  hysteria,  633 
Cellular  tissue,  gangrene  of,  in 
erysipelas,  330 

morbid  anatomy  of.  In  pyie- 
mla,  335 

nodes  of,  in  tertiary  syphilis, 
433 
Cellulitis,  diifose,  dif^osis  of, 

fi'om  erysipelas,  838 
Cephalodynia,  674 
Cerebellum,  symptoms  of  hem- 
orrhage into,  915 

of  tumor  in,  887,  990 
Cerebral  fever  (of  Trousseau'), 

808 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  apo- 
plexy, article  on,  903 

definition,  903 

morbid  anatomy,  902 

etiology  and  pathology,  905 

predisposing     constitutional 
state,  905 

localization  of  lesions,  910 

the  apoplectic  condition,  916 

diagnosis,  general,  933 
special,  927 

prognosis,  931 

treatment,  933 
Cerebri tis,  article  on,  8S4 

causes,  855 

symptoms,  855 

diagnosis,  855 

pathology,  855 

prognosis  and  treatment,  856 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  epi- 
demic, article  on,  296 

bibliography,  314 

complications,  803 

definition,  298 

description  of  disease,  297 

diagnosis,  304 

duration,  808 

eUology,  308 

geographical      distribution, 
306 

history,  806 

mode  of  death,  804 

morbid  anatomy,  305 

nature,  311 

prognosis,  805 

synonyms,  296 

terminations,  304 

treatment,  313 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  epi- 
demic, fulminant,  298 

purpuric,  298 

simple,  297 
Cerebrum,  tee  Brain. 
Ccrvico  -  brachial     neuralgia, 

1033 
Cervlco- occipital    neuralgia, 

1033 
Cerviodynia,  674 
Cesspools,  gases  trota,  a  cause 

of  cholera,  888 
Chalk,  In  typhoid  fever,  247, 

248 
Chalk-stones,  in  chronic  gout, 
516,538 

analysis  of,  517 

Influence  of,  in  prognosis,  538 

treatment  of,  545 
Chancre,  hard,  description  of, 
424 

VOL.  I.— 68 


Chancre — 

soft  and  hard,  relation,  424 

soft,  the  result  of  syphilitic 
inoculation  on  a  sypUllzed 
person,  427 
Change  of  scene,  importance 

of.  In  treatment  of  insanity, 

618 
Charcoal  in  sloughing  wounds, 

340 
[Charcot's     account     of    pa- 
thology of  paralysis  agltans, 

728] 
Chemosis  In  pyssmla,  334 
Chest,  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of,  from  hemorrhage  into 
corpus  striatum,  013 

In  wasting  palsv,  789 
Chicken-pox,  tee  Varicella. 
Child-bearing,    too    rapid,    a 

cause   of  rheumatoid   arth- 
ritis, 654 
Chloral,  in  delirium  tremens, 
688 

in  mania,  621 
Chloric  ether  in  parotitis,  133 
[Chloride  of  iron  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  818] 
Chlorides,    diminution    of,    in 
urine  of  acute  rheumatism, 
663 

erysipelas,  334 

intermittent  fever,  358 

scarlet  fever,  87,  91 

typhoid  fever,  208 

typhus,  269 
Chlorinated  soda,  in  diphthe- 
ria, 80 
Chlorodyne  in  yellow  fever,  294 
Chloroform,   In   treatment  of 
chorea,  715 

of  infantile  convtilslons,  669, 
751 

of  delirium  tremens,  6S8 

of  cpUepsy,  780 

of  sunstroke,  669 

of  tetanus,  979 
Chloroform,  inhalation  of,  for 
cramps,  In  cholera,  41J 

for  hiccup  In  cholera,  410 

in  influenza,  47 

in  hooping-cough,  66 

in  remittent  fever,  370 

internally,  in  yellow  fever, 
294 

In  typhus,  268 

[tolerance  of,  in  hydropho- 
bia, 201] 
[Chlorosis,  article  on,  468 

causation  of,  469 

history,  468 

pathology,  470 

prognosis,  470 

symptoms,  408 

treatment,  470] 
Clilorosis,  diagnosis  of,  from 

scurvy,  4.54 
[Choked  disk  with  brain  tu- 
mors, 884] 
Cholera,  epidemic,  article  on, 
396 

cryptogamlc  theories  of,  397 

definition,  884 

departure  of  epidemics  of, 

diagnosis  of,  409 
diffusion  of,  393 
duration  of,  408 
etiology,  386 


Cholera,  epidemic — 
history,  385 

limitation  of  areas  of,  3ri 
mode  of  invasion  of  localities 

by,  391 
morbid  anatomy,  410 
mortality  of,  408 
mortality     to      populations 

from,  393 
pathology  during  life,  413 
portability  of  poison  of,  395 
prognosis,  415 
prophylaxis,  431 
symptoms,  398 
synonyms,  384 
treatment,  415 
limitation  of  areas  of,  391 
resemblance   of,    to    enteric 

fever,  2S1 
spasmodic,  407 

[Cholera,  since  1866,  885 
antispasmodic  treatment  of, 

416 
contagion  of,  disputed,  896 
pathology  of,  411,  414 
venesection  in,  421] 

Cholera  fever,  407 

Cholera  pills,  417 

Cholera  typhoid,  403 

Choleraic  diarrhoea,  407 
treatment  of,  420 

Cholerine,  407 

[Cholestcraemia  a  cause  of  ver- 
tigo, 693,  695] 

Chondrine,  absence  of,  in 
rickety  bones,  491 

Chorea,  article  on,  696 
symptoms,  696 
exceptional  forms,  704 
pathology,  700 
causes,  709 
prognosis,  711 
treatment,  711 

Chorea  In  acute  rheumatism, 
560 

[Chorea  from  subacute  rheu- 
matic meningitis,  707] 

Chorea  senilis,  sjiionym  of  pa- 
ralysis agltans,  718 

Choreic  mania,  590 

Choroid  membrane  of  the  eye, 
tubercle  in  the,  824 

Choroid  plexus,  abnormal  for- 
mations In  the,  844 

Chronic  cerebral  softening,  864 

Chronic  hydrocephalus,  article 
on,  836 

Chronic  meningitis,  816 

Chronic  pyemia,  343 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  tee 
Rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Cicatrix  after  vaccination,  159 
in  prognosis  of  smallpox,  137 
the  sign  of  eiBcIeney,  168 

Cicatrization  after  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  904 

Cicatrization  of  ulcers  of  In- 
testine in  typhoid,  215 

CIcuta  virosa,  poisoning  by,  re- 
semblance to  typhoid  fever, 
244 

Cider  as  a  cause  of  gout,  628 
useless  as  an  anti-scorbutic, 
459 

Ciliary  muscles,  paralysis  of,  in 
diphtheria,  74 

Cinchona    bark  In  erysipelas, 
828 
in  chronic  gout,  543 
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Cinchona  bark — 
In  purpura,  468 
in  acute  rheumatism,  560 
In  rickets,  495 
Circulation,  cerebral,  peculiari- 
ties of  the,  008 
Cirrhosis,  of   the   liver,    con- 
nection of,  with  alcoholism, 
677 
Citric  acid.   Influence   of,  on 

scurvy,  456 
CivilizatiOD,  high,  a  cause  of 

insanity,  S87 
Clairvoyance,  660 
Classification  of  diseases,  82 
Classification  of  diseases  gener- 
ally, 581 
of  nervous  diseases,  682 
of  convulcions,  737 
of  the  varieties  of  Insanity, 
585,603 
Clavicles,     deformity     of,    In 
rickets,  470 
a  &eqacnt  scat  of  nodes  In 
syphilis,  433 
Clavus  hystericas,  1031 
Claw-shaped     Iiand,    the,    of 

wasting  palsy,  788 
Climacteric  insanity,  593 
Climate,  chan^  of,  a  cause  of 
Increased  UabUlty  to  small- 
pox, 156 
a  predisposing  cause  of  re- 
currence In  smallpox,  139 
essential  in  chronic   dysen- 
tery, 382 
Climate,  In  relation  to  hysteria, 
632 
to  insanity,  587 
predisposing  to  tetanus,  078 
influence  of,   as  a  cause  of 
cercbro-spinal    meningi- 
tis, 308 
cholera,  888 
diphtheria,  62 
dysentery,  872 
gout,  620 
rheumatism,  665 
typhus  fever,  253 
yoUow  fever,  284 
Clitoildcctomy,  In    epileptics, 

767,  782 
Clots  in  the  brain,  changes  in, 
004 
size  of,  903 
in  heart  during  death  from 

diphtheria,  68,  74,  76 
from  yellow  fever,  291 
In  small  arteries  in  pyssmia, 

836 
In  veins  ia  pysmia,  335 
disintegration  of,  335,  840 
suppuration  of,  335,  340,  341 
Clothes,  disinfection  of,  after 

/•hnlnrn    4.S9 


Coagulation  of  the  blood  Im- 
perfect in  cholera,  406,  410 

In  malignant  smallpox,  131 

In  purpura,  463 

in  pytomia,  835 

In  typhus,  264 

in  ydlow  fever,  288 
Cod-liver  oil,  after  measles,  116 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 

in  rickets,  496 

in  smallpox,  143 

in  treatment  of  chronic  alco- 
holism, 686 

of  chorea,  717 

of  hypochondriasis,  620 

of  neuralgia,  1042 

of  spinal  irritation,  99S 
Coffee  in  scarlet  fever,  06 

in  typhus,  268 

supposed  prophylactic  power 
of,  for  gout,  549 
Colchlcum,  in  dengue,  104 

in  acute  gout,  539,  540,  541 

chronic  gout,  642 

mode  of  action  of,  In  gout, 
530 

in  acute  rheumatism,  663 

[in  gouty  rheumatism,  668] 

in  muscular  rheumatism,  575 

rheumatic  pains  in  influenza, 
47 

In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  666 

poisoning    by,   resemblance 
of,  to  typhoid  fever,  248 
Cold,  a  cause  of  dysenteiry,  374, 
875 

of  erysipelas,  322 

of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 
678 

of  Intermittent  fevers,  856 

of  muscular  rheumatism,  675 

of  rheumatism,  559,  565 

of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  651, 
554 

of  rickets,  473 

of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  02 
•>of  scurvy,  450 
Cold  afTusion  In  influenza,  46 
in  remittent  fever,  360 
in  scarlet  fever,  96 

danger  of,  In  erysipelas,  828 

influence  of,  on  diphtheria, 
62 
in  remittent  fever,  869 
[Cold  baths  in  typhoid  fever, 

250] 
Cold,  exposure  to,  a  cause  of 
congestion  of  the   brain, 
818 

of  facial  palsy,  1051 

of  muscular  anesthesia,  784 

of  neuralgia,  1082 

of  sciatica,  1086 

of  tetanus,  077 


Collapse — 

from  perforation  In  typhoid 
fever,  208 

stage  of,  in  cholera,  400 

pathology  of,  413 

treatment  of,  417 
Collapse,  fatal,  in  mania,  631 

stage  of,  in  meningitis,  810 

sudden,  in  delirium  tremens, 
680 
Collodion  Id  erysipelas,  328 
Colloid  corpuscles  in  the  brain 

In  Insanity,  615 
Colon,  morbid  anatomy  of,  in 

cholera,  411 
Coma,  from  acute  alcoholism 
672 

IVom   cerebral    hemorrhage, 
020 

IVom  cerebral  congestion,  846 

from  simple  meningitis,  810 

from  tubercular  meningitis, 
8.23 

from  sanstroke,  667 

f^om  softening  of  the  brain, 
859 

from  uraemia,  030 
Coma,  In  cercbro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 298,  299,  801 

in  cholera,  400,  401,  402 

in  erysipelas,  827 

in  glanders,  189 

in  hydrophobia,  199 

in  malignant  measles,  108 

in  the  plague,  815 

in  pyiemia,  844,  847 

in  relapsing  fever,  280 

in  remittent  fever,  868 

In  scarlet  fever,  86,  89,  03 

In  typhoid  fever,  803 

in  typhus,  250 

In  yellow  fever,  285,  205 

nromlc,  in  cholera,  403 
Coma  vigil  In  typhus,  250 
Compound   inflammation  cor- 
puscles of  Gluge,  867,  870 
Compression  of  the  brain   by 
hemorrhage,  020 

of  the  spinal  cord,  1017 
Concretions  In  the  brain,  896 
Concussion,    of  the    brain,    a, 
cause  of  abscess,  034 

of  the  spinal  cord,  1016 
Condylomata,   syphilitic,   424, 

430  441 
Condy's  fluid  In  diphtheria,  80 
Confluent  smallpox,  128,  130 
Congenital   malformations,   of 
the  brain,  603 

of  the  meninges,  844 

of  the  spinal  cord,  1018 
Congenital  syphUis,  <e<  Syphilis. 
Congestion  of  the  brain,  article 
on,  844 

nf  thA  Aninal  cnrd.  965 
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ConJnnctlTte— 

hemorrhage  under,  In  malig- 
nant smallpox,  133, 137 

Iiemorrhag«  under,  In  pur- 
pura, 461 
ConiunctlTitls  after  smallpoz, 
185 

treatment  of,  144 
CoDsangninity  a  cause  of  dis- 

eaee,  (m  Hereditary  predis- 
position. 
Consciousness,  double,  6S9 
Consequences,  of  epilepsy,  776 

of  sunstroke,  670 

of  convulsions,  744 
Constipation,  effect  on  the  tem- 
perature of  fevers,  121 
Constipation,  in  cerebro-spinal 
menlngiUs,  298,  801 

in  dengue,  100 

in  diphtheritic  paralysis,  70 

treatment  of,  82 

in  glanders,  189 

in  gout,  515,  510 

in  acute  gout,  513 

in  measles,  107 

in  meningitis,  809 

in  parotitis,  118 

in  the  plague,  510 

in  purpura,  463 

in  acute  rheumatism,  659 

In  rickets,  476 
treatment  of,  40S 

In  roseola,  105 

In  scarlet  fever,  87 

In  scurvy,  451,  453 

In  typhus,  258 

In  yellow  fever,  258 
Constitutional     syphilis,   tee 

SyphUis. 
Contagion,    In    cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  309 

of  cholera,  894 

In  diphtheria,  62 

In  erysipelas,  323 

of  glanders    among  horses, 
&c.,  185 
among  men,  188 

In  hooping-cough,  48 

in  hydrophobia,  105 

in  influenza,  87 

In  paroUtis,  120 

in  the  plague,  316,  320 

In  pytemia,  330,  343 

in  relapsing  fever,  274 

[of    relapsing   fever   ques- 
tioned, 269] 

In  scarlet  fever,  84 

In  smallpox,  138 

In  syphilis,  429 

through  foetus,  429 

Imperfect  effects  of,  on  syphi- 
lis, 428 

In  typhoid  fever,  238, 238 

In  typhus  fever,  253 

In  varicella,  125 


Convulsions — 

treatment,  761 
Convulsions,   IVom  abscess  of 
the  brain,  938 

firom  congestion  of  the  brain, 
846,849 

trom  cerebritis,  855  . 

from  meningeal  hemorrhage, 
812 

ttom  simple  meningitis,  809 

iW)m  tubercular  meningitis, 
820,823 

&om  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
837,838 

trom  opium  poisoning,  920 

trom  softening  of  the  brain, 
863 

troia  sunstroke,  667 

from  tumors  of  the  brain, 
746,885 
Convulsions,  in  diphtheria,  65 

in  hooping-cough,  61 

treatment  of,  56 

in  hydrophobia,  190 

in  measles,  106,  111 
treatment  of,  115 

in  the  plague.  316 

in  pyemia,  842,  847 

in  rickeU,  488 

in  scarlet  fever,  86,  80,  96 

in  smallpox,  130, 132 

in    typhus,    almost    always 
ursemic,  259 

In  yellow  fever,  298 

[puerperal,  701] 
Convulsions,  lafantlle,  diagno- 
sis   of,    from    tubercular 
meningitis,  745 

reflex,  diagnosis  of,  trom  epi- 
lepsy, 778 

value  of,  in  diagnosis  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  927 

influence  of,  on  prognosis  of 
sunstroke,  668 
Co-ordination,  muBcnlar,course 
of  the  conductors   of,  \a 
spinal  cord,  945 

loss  of,  in  alcoholism,  676, 
678 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  984 

In  general  paralysis  of  the  In- 
sane, 606 

In  writer's  cramp,  785 

from  section  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  042 

trom  section  of  the  lateral 
columns,  048 
Copper,  sulphate  of,  815 

in  dysentery,  883 

in  hooping-cough,  55 

in  typhoid  fever,  248 

salts  of,  local  use  of.  In  diph- 
theria, 80 
Cord  round  the  body,  sensation 

of.  In  myelitiB,  959 
Cornea,  interstitial  inflamma- 


Corpns '  striatum,  the,  a   fre- 
quent   seat     of    cerebral 
hemorrhage,  903 
of  cerebral  softening,  973 
arrangement  of  arteries  in, 

909 
symptoms     of    hemorrhage 
into,  911 
Corymbose  smallpox,  1S8, 131 
Coryza,  in  diphtheria,  65 
an  early  symptom  of  hoop- 
ing-cough, 49 
in  measles,  107, 110 
occasional  absence  of,  110 
in   scarlet  fever,  85,  87,  89, 

05 
treatment  of,  06 
as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever, 
00 
Cough,  in  diphtheria,  67 
in  glanders,  180, 190 
In  hooping-cough,  49,  51,  58 
in  influenza,  42 
In    laryngitis    complicating 

measles,  111 
in  measles,  107,  111 
in  pysemia,  345 
In  typhoid  fever,  204 
in  typhus,  258 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  653 
in  smallpox,  181 
Cough,  spasmodic,  a  symptom 

of  spinal  Irritation,  994 
Counter-irritation  in  epilepsy, 
781 
In  insanity,  620 
in  neuralgia,  1046 
In  spinal  irritation,  098 
[in  tetanus,  080] 
Coup  de  soleil,  661 
Course  of  disease  considered 

generally,  25 
Cowpox,  tee  Vaccination. 
Cowpox,  accelerated,  160 
retarded,  100 
spurious,  161 

not  prophylactic  of  chicken- 
pox,  124 
Cramp,  writer's,  732 
Cramps,  In  cholera,  399 
treatment  of,  418,  418 
in  yellow  fever,  285 
In  choleraic  dlarrhosa,  407 
In  the  legs  In  gout,  613,  615, 
518 
Cramps,  muscular,  in  the  ex- 
tremities, causes  of,  1059 
treatment  of,  1060 
in  epilepsy,  774 
in  paralysis  agitans,  731 
Cranial  bones,  softness  of,  In 

rickets,  477 
Cranial   nerves,   paralysis   of, 
from   syphilitic    neuromata, 
435  440 
Creasote,  In  yellow  fever,  294 
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Croap,  association  of,  with  ty- 
phoid fever,  234 
formerly    confounded    witli 
diphtheria,  60,  61 

Crowding  In  houses,  a  cause  of 
ccrcbro-spinal    meningitis, 
813 
of  the  plagne,  818 
of  typhus  fever,  353 

Cmral  neuralgia,  1035 

Cms  cerebri,  symptoms  of  hem- 
orrhage Into,  913 

Cruveilhler's  atrophy,  78« 

Cry,  the  peculiar,  of  epilepsy, 
771 
of  meningitis,  809,  833 

Cryptogamlc  theories  of  origin 
of  cholera,  397 

Cubic  space  required  in  small- 
pox, 140 

Cultivation,  effect  of,  on  ma- 
laria, 853 

[Curara,  used  In  hydrophobia, 
300] 

Curvature    of    the    spine    In 
rickets,  478,  491 

Cutaneous  aneesthesia,  1065 

Cutis     anserina,    occasionally 
present  In  scarlet  fever,  85 
In  typhoid  fever,  218 

Cutis,  inflammation  of,  In  ery- 
sipelas, 826 

Cystlccrcl  In  the  brain,  896 
in  the  spinal  cord,  1016 

Cystic  neuroma,  1033 

Cystitis,  chronic.  In  gout,  530 
treatment  of,  547 

Cysts  In  the  brain,  897 


DAMP  as  a  cause  of  disease, 
tet  Moisture. 
Dance  of  St.  Guy,  696 
Dancing  mania,  617,  701 
Dandy  fever,  <««  Dengue. 
Deafness,  complicating   facial 
neuralgia,  1037 
In  ccrebro-splnal  meningitis, 

298,300 
during  erysipelas,  324 
In  hereditary  syphilis,  439 
In  locomotor  ataxy,  985 
in  measles,  107,  111 
after  scarlet  fever,  90 
in  scurvy,  453 
in  typhus  fever,  255,  359 
from  syphilitic  disease  of  au- 
ditory nerve,  435 
In  vertigo,  690 
Death,  mode   of,  In  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  304 
In  cholera,  401,  403,  403,  404 
In  dengue,  100 
in  diphtheria,  67,  68, 77 
■      in  dysentery,  876, 877 
in  ervslDelaa.  324 


Death — 

in  rheumatism,  567 

in  rickcU,  483 

in  scarlet  fever,  89,  90 

In  smallpox,  130,  133 

in  scurvy,  453,  458 

In  typhoid,  201,  246 

In  typhus,  346 

In  yellow  fever,  885 
Death,  apparent,  in  catalapsy, 
655 

rapid,  tiwa  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, 93S 

causes  of,  in  convulsions,  750 

in  delirium  tremens,  680 

In  dementia,  601 

in  the  Insane,  618 

in  acute  mania,  S07 

in  melancholia,  596 
Debility,  general,    predisposes 

to  neuralgia,  1037 
Debility  of  rarenta  a  cause  of 

rickets,  473 
Decomposition,  rapidity  of,  in 

scurvy,  456 
Definition  of  disease,  17 
Deformities,  due   to  essential 
paralysis  of  children,  1006 
to  paralysis  agltans,  721 
to  wasting  palsy,  788 

iW>m  gout,  616 

in  chronic  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, 659 
Degeneration,  albnmenold,  tee 

Amyloid  degeneration. 
Deglutition,   difficulty   of,   in 
chorea,  698 

in  spinal  meningitis,  964 

in  tetanus,  971 
Delirium,     In     cerebro-splnal 
meningitis,  297,  298,  299, 
301 

in  cholera,  urtemic,  408 
typhoid,  403 

in  diphtheria,  66,  67 

In  dysentery,  acute,  876 

In  erysipelas,  333,  324,  336 

in  glanders,  189 

in  gout,  518 

In  hydrophobia,  199 

in  Influenza,  41, 43 

in  measles,  107, 108 

in  paroUtls,  119 

in  the  plague,  316 

in  pyemia,  344,  347 

in  relapsing  fever,  277 

in  remittent  fever,  367,  368 

in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  560 

In  scarlet  fever,  85,  88,  89,  95 

In  smallpox,  130, 187 
treatment  of,  141 

in  typhoid   fever,  208,  304, 
205,231 

in  typhus,  250 
treatment  of,  207 

In  vellow  fever.  285.  292.  294 


Delirium  tremens,  diagnosis — 

ttota  meningitis,  815 
Delirium  tremens,  at  invasion 
of  smallpox,  130 

treatment  of,  141 

diagnosis   of,  firom   tophus, 

resemblance  of,  to  delirium 
in  cerebro-splnal  meningi- 
tis, 297 
[Delirium  tremens  in  surgical 
cases,  679 

inflammatory  cases  of,  680 

warm  bath  in  treatment  of, 
689] 
Delusion,  definition  of,  503 

cliaracter  of,  in  acutcmanla, 
596 

in  melancholia,  592,  594 

in  monomania,  599 

hints  for  the  detection  of,  607 
Dementia,  600 

senile,  601 

diagnosis  of,  594,  609 

prognosis,  617 
Denifue,  article  on,  98 

definition,  98 

diagnosis,  108 

etiology,  103 

history,  98 

propagation,  103 

sjrmptoms,  79 

synonyms,  98 

treatment,  108 
Dentition,  predisposes  to  Infan- 
tile convulsions,  746,  719 

a  cause  of  true  epilepsy,  765, 
766 

a  cause  of  roseola,  105 

delay  of,  in  rickets,  480 
Desiccation,  stage  of,  in  small- 
pox, 139 
Desquamation    of   cuticle,    in 
dengue,  101 

in  gout,  518,  514,  586 

after  erythema,  in  sta?e  of 
reaction  in  cholera,  G95 

In  measles,  109 

In  parotitis,  119 

over  rheumatic  joints,  rare, 
561 

in  scarlet  fever,  88 

after  sudamina,  133 

in  typhoid  fever,  318 

in  yellow  fever,  385 
Development,  arrest  of.  In  he- 
reditary syphilis,  442 
Diabetes      mellitns,     causing 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  5m 

occurring  in  gouty  subjects, 
530 
Diagnosis  of  disease,  considered 

generally,  26 
Diaphoretics,  In  chronic  gout, 
645 

In  0r)iit.  540 
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Diarrhosa — 

in  stage  of  reaction  of  cho- 
lera, 403,  403 

in  diphtheria,  65,  68 

In  eryeipelas,  823 

In  glanders,  189,  190 

in  Kout,  515,  619 

in  Influenza,  41,  43 

tendency  to,  after  internilt- 
tent  fever,  858 

in  measles,  107,  111 

in  parotitis,  119 

in  the  plagne,  315 

in  purpura,  463 

In  relapsing  feyer,  277,  279 

in  remittent  fever,  867,  868 

In  rickete,  476,  483, 488 

treatment  of,  496 

in  scarlet  fever,  87,  89,  90 

in  scurvy,  453 

treatment  of,  458 

In  smallpox,  188 

treatment  of,  143 

in  pycemla,  844, 846 

treatment  of,  851 

in  typhoid  fever,  203 

treatment  of,  348 

In  typhus,  357 

treatment  of,  368 
Diarrhoea,  choleraic,  407 

treatment  of,  420 

chronic,  after  cholera,  415 

dlagnods  of,  from  cholera, 

as  a  predisposing  cause  of 

cholera,  890 
a  premonitory  symptom   of 

cholera,  899 
prevalence    of,   before    and 

during  cholera  epidemics, 

891 
Diarrhoea,  hill,  896 
Diarrhoea,  a  cause  of  infantile 

convulsions,  747,  758 
$ee  also  Bowels,  state  of. 
Dicrotism  of  the  pulse,  in  deli- 
rium tremens,  679 
in  epilepsy,  773 
In  typhus  fever,  356 
Diet,  the  necessary,  in  chronic 

alcoholism,  685 
errors  of,  a  cause  of  erysipe- 
las, 833 

of  roseola,  105 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

813 
in  cholera,  418, 419 
in  choleraic  diarrhcea,  420 
in  diphtheria,  78,  81 
in  dysentery,  382,  883 
in  epilepsy,  781 
in  gonorrhoaal  rheumatism, 

67» 
in  gout,  648 
in  hooping-cough,  54 
in  Influenza,  46 
in  Intermittent  fever,  868 
in  measles,  114 
in  meningitis,  816 
in  parotitis,  121 
in  the  plague,  817 
in  purpura,  468 
in  pycemla,  853 
In  relapsing  fever,  280 
Jn  remittent  fever,  370 
in  acute  rheumatism,  573 
In  muscular  rheumatism,  575 
Jn  rheumatoid  arthritis,  650 
In  rickets,  495, 486 


Diet- 
in  scarlet  fever,  95 

in  scurty,  468 

in  smallpox,  141, 143 

in  syphilis,  438 

in  typhoid,  349 

in  typhus,  366, 368 
Diffusion  of  cholera,  893 
Digitalis,  in  acute  mania,  621 

in  delirium  tremens,  687 

in   hemorrhage    in    typhoid 
fever,  249 

in  purpura,  468 

in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  572 

[in  scarlet  fever,  97] 

In  nrsmia  after  cholera,  419 
"  Dlgltorum  nodii"  of  Heber- 

den,  653 
Dilatation  of  the  heart  as  a 

sequela  of  scarlet  fever,  93 
Diphtheria,  article  on,  67 

definition,  67 

diagnosis,  70 

etiology,  61 

history,  58 

morbid  anatomy,  74 

name,  58 

pathology,  73 

prognosis,  77 

symptoms,  65 

synonyms,  67 

therapeutics,  78 

formerly    confounded    with 
croup,  60 
with  erysipelas,  68 
With  scarlet  fever,  86,  58, 
61 

mention  of,  by  the  ancients, 
58 

relation  of,  to  typhoid  fever, 
333 

a  sequela  of  scarlet  fever,  93 
Diphtheria,    nasal,     an     occa- 
sional complication  of  scarlet 

fever,  93 
Dlphtherite,  58 
Uiphtheritis  of  labia  in  measles, 

113 
Dirt,  a  predlsxKising  cause  of 
pyaemia,  344 

of^typhus  fever,  253 
Discrete  smallpox,  128, 129 
Diseases,  classification  of,  33 

causes  of,  31 

course  of,  35 

definition  of,  17 

diagnosis  of,  26 

duration  of,  25 

functional,  19 

history  of,  21 

names  of,  17 

signs  of,  33 

structural,  19 

symptoms  of,  28 

terminations  of,  26 
Dislocation  of  Joints  in  rhen- 

matold  arthritis,  551,  663 

[Disseminated  sclerosis,  1011] 

Diuresis,  after  scarlet  fever,  91 

Diuretics,  in    relapsing  fever, 

280 

in  kidney  complications  in 
typhus,  268 

In  muscular  rheumatism,  576 

in  scarlatinal  dropsy,  97 

[In  scarlet  fever,  96] 
Division  of  nerves  for  cure  of 
neuralgia,  1047 

of  neuroma,  1026 


Dog,  hydrophobia  in,  196, 197 
Dorsodynia,  574 
Dorso-intercostal       neuralgia, 

1034 
Dorso-Iumbar  neuralgia,  1035 
Double  consciousness,  659 
Double  facial  palsy,  1053 
Douche,  cold,  In  catalepsy,  658 

in  hysteria,  645 

in  insanity,  620 

in  sunstroke,  669 
Drains,    emanations    fVom,    a 

cause  of  typhoid  fever,  241 
Dress,  relation  of,  to  sunstroke, 

667 
Drinking,  tendency  to,  in  hys- 
teria, 639 
Dropsy,  scarlatinal,  91,  92,  97 
Drought,  a  cause  of  typhoid 

fever,  238 
Drunkards,  morning  sickness 

of,  677 
Drunkenness,    physiology   of, 
671 

diagnosis  of,  fh)m  apoplexy, 
928 
Duality  of  syphilitic   poison, 

question  of,  423 
Duodenum,    morbid    anatomy 

of,  in  yellow  fever,  392 
Dura  mater,  the  hematoma  of, 
848 

Inflammation  of,  813 

syphlllc  nodes  in,  813 

tumors  of,  843 
Duration  of  disease,  considered 

generally,  25 
Duration,     of     ccrebro-spinal 
meningitis,  298,  299,  803 

of  cholera,  403 

of  chorea,  711 

of  dengue,  103 

of  diphtheria,  66,  70 

of    dysentery,    mild    acute, 
373,  875 
sthenic,  378 

typhoid  or  malignant,  87S 
scorbutic,  373 

of  erysipelas,  334 

of  acute  farcy,  190 

of  chronic  farcy,  190 

of  glanders,  acute,  189 
chronic,  190 

of  acute  gout,  518 

of  hooping-cough,  60 

of  hydrophobia  in  dogs,  198 

of  hydrophobia  in  man,  199 

of  intermittent  fever,  856 

of  paroxysm  of,  855 

of  stages  of  paroxysm  of,  857 

of  Influenza,  41 

of  locomotor  ataxy,  989 

of  measles,  107, 109 

of  simple  meningitis,  818 

of  spinal  meningitis,  955 

of  tubercular  meningitis,  825 

of  parotitis,  119 

of  the  plague,  315 

of  pycemla,  330,  345,  847 

of  relapsing  fever,  primary 
fever,  277 

of  the  relapse,  277 

of  remittent  fever,  865 

of  acute    rheumatism,   559, 
667 

of  articular  rheumatism,  sul>- 
acute,  660 

of  muscular  rheumatism,  574 

of  rickets,  494 
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Duration — 
of  scarlet  fever,  88 
of  smallpox,  129 
of  spinal  congestion,  968 
of  sypbllle,  ^ 
of  sypbilis,  secondary  symp- 
toms, 425 
of  tetanus,  979 
of  typhoid,  201 
of  typhus,  261 
of  vaccinia,  159, 160 
of  varicella,  125,  126 
of  wasting  palsy,  789 
of  yellow  fever,  285 
Dyssesthesla,  in  hysteria,  635 
Dysentery,  article  on,  373 
causes,  373 
course,  malarial,  373 
mild  acute,  373 
sthenic  acute,  873 
typhoid  or  malignant,  373 
definition,  373 
diagnosis,  378 
history,  373 

modes  of  commencement,  373 
morbid  anatomy  of  acute, 
378 

of  chronic,  879 
pathology,  378 
prognosis,  380 
terminology,  373 
symptoms  of  acute,  376 

chronic,  376 

malarial,  877 

malignant,  377 

mild,  375 

scorbutic,  877 
treatment  of  acute,  380 

chronic,  383 

malarial,  383 

mild,  880 

scorbutic,  383 
[Dysentery,  astringent  enemata 

for,  382,  383] 
Dysentery  .complicating  scurvy, 

453 
treatment  of,  458 
connection   of,  with  typhus, 

258 
relation  of,  to  typhoid  fever, 

330 
resemblance  of  syphilitic  ul- 
ceration of  rectum  to,  433 
Dyspepsia,  acute,  resemblance 

to  Invasion  of  typhus,  254 
as  a  cause  of  govt,  520,  534 
a  cause  of  vertigo,  691 
diagnosis  of,  from  tubercular 

meningitis,  830 
in  chronic  gout,  618 
treatment  of,  545 
as  a  premonitory  symptom  of 

gout,  515 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  551 
Dvsoepsia,  secondary  to  alco- 


Dyepnoea — 
in  erysipelas,  837 
in  chronic  glanders,  190 
in  retrocedent  gout,  483 
in  hooping-cough,  60 
in  hysteria,  636 
in  influenza,  41,  43 
in  mercurial  poisoning,  803 
in  myelitis,  961 
in  parotitis,  119 
in  scurvy,  451,  453,  453 
in  spinal  congestion,  967 
In  spinal  meningitis,  954 
in  tetanus,  973 
In  typhoid  fever,  treatment 
of,  349 


EAR,  disease  of  the,  a  cause 
of  convulsions  In  children, 
746 
of  abscess  of  the  brain,  936, 

937 
of  meningitis,  813 
of  vertigo,  6U4 
Ears,  commencement  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  in, 

hemorrhage  from,  in  malig- 
nant smallpox,  133 
hemorrhage   from,    in   pur- 
pura, 461 
hemorrhage  from,  In  yellow 

fever,  289 
inflammation  of,  In  measles, 

113 
helix  of,  chalk-stones  in,  516, 

517,  520,  533,  535 
internal  inflammation  of,  in 

rheumatoid  arthritis,  552 
lobes  of,  pain  in,  in  dengue, 
99 
Eccentric  convulsions,  766 
Eccentricity,     distinction     of, 

from  insanity,  609 
Ecchymoses,  in  cerebro-epinal 
meningitis,  399, 803 
in  diphtheria,  76 
in  scurvy,  451,  466 
in  purpura,  460,  463 
in  typhus,  357 
in  yellow  fever,  889 
of  heart  in  scurvy,  459 
subconjunctival   in  cholera, 

410 
submucous  In  cholera,  410, 

411 
subserous  in  cholera,  410 
subserous  in  purpura,  463 
traumatic,  diagnosis  of,  from 
purpura,  467 
Echlnococci  in  the  brain,  896 
Eclampsia,  745,  748 
Ecstasy,  article  on,  646 
varieties  and  symptoms,  646 


Elbow- 
Inflammation  of  sldn  over,  in 
smallpox,  133 

Electric  chorea,  700 

Electric  irritability  and  sensi- 
bility of  muscles,  In  general 
paralysis   of    the    insane, 
606,699 
In  general  spinal  paralysis, 

999 
In  hysteria,  638 
In  essential  paralysis,  1005, 

1006 
in  locomotor  ataxy,  986 
in  muscular  anesthesia,  783 
in  myelitis,  961 
in  softening  of  the  brain,  863 
in  spinal  congestion,  tX>7 
in  tortlcoUis,  1063 
in  wasting  palsy,  789 

Electrical  conditions,  relation 
of,  to  influenza,  36 

Electricity,  in  muscular  rheu- 
matism, 575 
Influence  of,  on  spread   of 
cholera,  887 

Electricity,  value  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  chorea,  717 
of  hysteria,  645 
of  InfantUe  paralysis,  1007 
of  locomotor  ataxy,  990 
of  mercurial  poisoning,  806 
of  muscular  aneesthcsia,  786 
of  myelitis,  965 
of  neuralgia,  1046 
of  paralysis  agltans,  730 
of  torticollis,  1063 
of  wasting  palsy,  798 
of  writer's  cramp,  737 

Elevation  above  sea-level,  in- 
fluence of,  on  spread  of  cho- 
lera, 388 

Elimination  of  alcohol  fh)m 
the  system  (with  note),  672, 
673 

Emaciation,  in  scurvy,  456 
in  congenital  syphilis,  441 
in  riclcets,  476,  482,  494 

Embolism,  of  cerebnj  arteries, 
in  chorea,  704 
a  cause  of  convulsions,  757, 

760 
of  softening  of  the  brain,  868 

Em)>olism,  in  arteries  of  brain, 
in  erysipelas,  8^ 
in  pyiemia,  337,  840 
in  scurvy,  455 

Emetics,  In  dengue,  103 
In  diphtheria,  83 
in  hooping-cough,  56 
in  influenza,  45 
in  intermittent  fever,  360 
in  measles,  115 
in  parotitis,  130 
in  purpura,  468 
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Emphysema  as  a  sequel  of  scar- 
let fever,  03 
Emprosthotonos,    in    tetanus, 

971 
Empyema,  chronic,  causing  ab- 
scess of  the  brain,  035 
Ems  waters  in  gout,  547 
Endemic  of  syimilis  at  Rivalta, 

180 
Endocarditis  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 560,  583 
treatment  of,  571 
Endocardium,  changes  of,  in 

pyccmia,  833 
Euemata,  in  hemorrhage  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  249 
in  hydrophobia,  201 
in  yellow  fever,  293 
Enteric     fever,    ««     Typhoid 

fever. 
Enteritis,  liable  to  become  ty- 
phoid, 23d 
Entozoa  in  the  brain,  896 
in  the  spinal  cord,  1010 
in  the  intestines,  a  cause  of 

asthma,  1057 
of  catalepsy,  65S 
of  spasms,  1056 
Ephemeral  fever,  diaemosis  of, 

from  yellow  fever,  286 
Epidemics,  of  cholera,  884 
departure  of,  891 
health   of  communities  bo- 
fore  and  during,  301 
mode  of  invasion  of,  301 
relation    of,   to  barometric 

pressure,  887 
climate,  888 
electricity,  887 
moisture,  887 
ozone, 387 
rain,  387 
temperature,  886 
of  dengue,  98 
of  diphtheria,  58 
mode  of  propagation  of,  62 
mortality  of,  61 
relation  of,  to  climate,  63 
season,  62 
temperature,  63 
of  dysentery,  373 
of    epidemic    cerebro-spinal 

meningitis,  306 
of  erysipelas,  821 
of  influenza,  34 
course  of,  84 
distribution  oi^  84 
duration  oiV  85 
influence  of  atmospheric  and 

other  conditions  on,  37 
occasional  intermittent  char- 
acter of,  34 
phenomena  of,  36 
rate  of  progress  of,  84 
relation    of,    to   other    epi- 
demics, 38 
of  measles   IVequently   pre- 
ceding or  preceded  by  epi- 
demics of  hooping-cough, 
106 
of  parotitis,  120 
of  plague,  315,  818 
ctlolojy  of,  818 
phenomena  of,  830 
of  rabies    among  animals, 

193 
of  relapsing  fever,  269 
distribution  of,  273 
mortality  of,  279 


Epidemics — 
propagation  of,  by  contagion, 

274 
relation  of,  to  destitntion  and 

famine,  276 
of  smallpox,  156 
of  smallpox  in  Bengal,  308 
of  typhus  fever,  2&i 
of  varicella,  125 
of  yellow  fever,  281 
Epididymitis,  in  parotitis,  119 
Epigastrium,  counter-irritation 
to,  for  vomiting  In  cholera, 
416 
heat  at,  in  cholera,  400 
oppression  at  the,  in  remit- 
tent fever,  365,  366 
Epiglottis,    exudation    on,    in 
diphtheria,  67,  Y6 
swelling  of,  in  scarlet  fever, 

90 
ulceration  of,  in  diphtheria, 

76 
ulceration    of,    in    chronic 
glanders,  191 
Epilepsia  mltlor,  768 
gravlor,  709 
abortlva,  773 
Epilepsy,  article  on,  703 
deUnltion,  702 
synonyms,  763 
natural  history,  763 
causes,  763 
symptoms,  767 
relation  between  the  symp- 
toms, 775 
complications,  776 
pathology,  777 
diagnosis,  778 
prognosis,  779 
treatment,  780 
Epilepsy,  caused  by  g^uty  dia- 
thesis, 510 
intermittent  fever,  363 
cured  by  Intermittent  fever, 
863 
Epilepsy,  diagnosis  of,  in  chil- 
dren, 748 
connection   with    catalepsy, 

055 
diagnosis  of,  from  hysteria, 

613 
followed  by  mania,  500 
a  sequela  of  sunstroke,  670 
Epileptic  aphasia,  753 
aura,  752,  770 
hemiplegia,  753 
mania,  776 
Epileptiform     attacks,     from 
chronic  alcoholism,  678 
inHuenee  of,  on  prognosis  of 

mania,  617 
tee  also  Convulsions. 
Eplstaxls,  in  dcnrrue,  100 
in  diphtheria,  68 
in  erysipelas,  B!:3 
in  hooping-cough,  50 
in  influenza,  41 
in  measles,  1C7, 113 
treatment  of,  1 15 
in  purpura,  461 
treatment  of,  468 
in  relapsing  fever,  277 
in  scarlatina,  03 
in  typhoid  fever,  203 
in  variola  maligna,  131 
in  yellow  fever,  235,  289 
Eplstaxls,  premonitory  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  934,  9C0       I 


Epithelial  scales,  dissemination 

of  scarlet  fever  by,  84 
Epithelium  of  bladder  in  urine 

after  scarlatina,  91 
Equlnla,  tee  Glanders. 
•Erectile  tumors  in  the  brain,  893 
Ergot  of  rye  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  313 
in  puerperal  pyaemia,  350 
Erratic  erysipelas,  327 
Eruptions,  tee  Rash. 
Erysipelas,  article  on,  321 
causes,  821 
deflnltion,  831 
diagnosis,  324 
morbid  anatomy,  825 
natural  history,  321 
pathology,^325 
prognosis,  826 
symptoms,  323 
synonyms,  321 
treatment,  327 

[treatment  of,  without  alco- 
hol, 328 
local  applications  for,  829] 
varieties,  329 
Erysipelas,  a  cause  of  pyemia, 
330 
after  vaccination,  161 
diagnosis  of,  from  diphthe- 

rfa,73 
in  glanders,  189 
in  smallpox,  133, 134 
treatment  of,  143 
in    smallpox,    affecting    the 
ptilmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane, 147 
in  typhoid  fever,  225 
in  typhus  fever,  263 
treatment  of,  208 
relation  of,  to  diphtheria,  73 
Erysipelas,  complicating  facial 

neuralgia,  1038 
Erythema,  diagnosis  of  erysipe- 
las from,  325* 
in  cerebro  spinal  meningitis, 

303,  303 
in  congenital  syphilis,  441 
in  stage  of  reaction  in  cho- 
lera, 403 
In  vaccination,  101 
Essential  convulsions,  745 
Essential  paralysis  of  children,' 

1004 
Essential  vertigo,  698 

treatment  o^  605 
Etiology,  tee  Causes. 
Eustachian  tube,  disease  of,  a 
sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  VO 
in  measles.  111 
Evacuation  stage  of  cholera,' 
399 
treatment,  415 
Evacuations,  tee  Stools.  , 

Examination    of    the    insane, 

hints  as  to  the,  607 
Exanthema  hsmorrhagicum  of 

Dr.  Graves,  403 
Excision  of  neuroma,  1025 
of  piece  of  a  nerve  for  cure 
of  neuralgia,  1017 
Exciting    cause    of    disease, 

meaning  of  the  term,  23 
Exercise,    importance    of,   in 

treatment  of  epilepsy,  783 
Exhaustion,  a    cause  of  stm- 
stroke,  663,  604 
dlajjnosls  of,  ft-om  tubercular 
meningitis,  8o0 
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Exhaustion  In  hooping-cough, 
63 

treatment  of,  57 
[Expectancy  in  management  of 

typhoid  fever,  2^] 
Expectant  treatment  in  acute 

rheumatism,  537 
Extravasation  of  blood,  in  pur- 
pura, 401, 4C3 

In  pyaemia,  831 

in  lungs,  832 

subpleural,  883 

in  heart,  833 

in  spleen,  833 

under   mucous    membranes, 
334 

subperitoneal,  331 

in  brain,  834 

in  cellular  tissue,  834 

in  scurvy,  451,  456 
Exudation,  in  cholera  ou  mu- 
cous membrane  of  intes- 
tines, 411,  412 

in  croup,  how  different  from 
diphtheria,  75 

in  diphtheria,  65,  73,  73 

chemical  characteristics    of, 
74 

how  far  contagious,  63 

microscopic  characters  of,  74 

on  mucous  membranes  and 
skin,  68 

on  wounds,  68 

pathology  of,  72 

treatment  of,  78 

in    dysentery,    on    mucous 
membrane  of  colon,  379 

in  influenza,  44 

inflammatory  in  pysemla,  831 

in  intestines,  834 

in  cellular  tissue  and  mus- 
cles, 834 

in  digestive  tract,  833 

In  heart,  832 

in  liver,  333 

in  lungs,  831 

in  pericardium,  833 

in  peritoneum,  334  i 

in  pleurse,  'Soi 

in  typhoid  fever,  212 

in  typhoid  fever  on  fauces, 
224 
Eye,  gouty  deposits  in,  520 

hemorrhage  from,  in  yellow 
fever,  289 

implication  of,  in  rheumatoid 
arthriUs,  552 

intense  pain  In,  In  dengue,  99 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  pyae- 
mia, 834 

sloughing  of,  In  pyxmia,  834 

state  of,  in  scurvy,  451 
Eye,  syphilitic  disease  of,  tee 

Iritis,  Betinitls,  and  Kcrati- 


FACE,  anesthesia  of,  1065 
histrionic  spasm  of,  1059 
neuralgia  of,  1036 
paralysis  of,  tiotn  hemorrhage 

into  the  corpus  striatum, 

918 
from  hemorrhage   into   the 

pons,  914,  915 
from  tubercular  meningitis, 

823 
from  wasting  palsy,  788,  789 
premonitory  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, 924 
swelling  of,  In  smallpox,  129, 

133 
Face,  arrest  of  growth  of  bones 

of,  in  rickets,  480 
Face,  expression  of,  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  298 
in  cholera,  309,  400 
in  chronic  alcoholism,  677 
In    chronic    hydrocephalus, 

838 
in  chronic  mania,  608 
in  dementia,  600,  601 
during  incubation  of  cholera, 

899,409 
in  dysentery,  876,  877 
in  epilepsy,  709,  771 
in  gcneraJ  spinal  paralysis, 

1000 
in  hysteria,  1000 
in  measles,  107 
in  melancholia,  594 
in  simple   meningitis,  809, 

810 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  821 
in  the  plague,  814 
in  mercurial  poisoning,  803, 

804 
in  pyiemla,  844,  345 
in  remittent  fever,  366 
in  rickete,  477,  484 
in  scurvy,  451 
in  hereditary  syphilis,  441 
in  typhoid  fever,  203 
in  typhus,  255 
In  wasting  palsy,  789 
in  yellow  fever,  284, 287,292, 

293 
Facial  nerve,  the,  paralysis  of, 
at    different    parts    of    its 
course,  914 
Facial  palsy.  Bell's,  symptoms 

of,  1050 
causes,  1051 
prognosis,  1052 
treatment,  1053 
doable,  1058 
Facies  hysterica    (of   Todd), 

lOOO 
Famine,  lee  Food,  insulflcient. 
Famine    fever,    ««   Belapsing 
fever. 
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Fatigue,  a  predisposing  cause 
of  ccrebro-siiinal  meningi- 
tis, 809 

of  cholera,  889,  390 

of  diphtheria,  64 

of  neuralgia,  1027 

of  purpura,  403 
Fatty  degeneration  of  muscles, 

in  infantile  paralycis,  1006 

in  wasting  palsy,  848 
Fauces,  condition  of,  in  diph- 
theria, 65,  66 

In  erysipelas,  327,  829 

in  hydrophobia,  1C9 

In  scarlet  fever,  90 

in  smallpox,  131 
Fear,  a  cause  of  death  in  the 
plague,  315 

a  prcdiBposing  cause  of  cho- 
lera, 891 
Febrile  form  of  congestion  of 

the  brain,  847 
Feces,  tee  Stools. 
Feigned  catalepsy,  658 

epilepsy,  778 

insanity,  607 
Femur,  defonnity  of,  in  rickets, 

478 
Fibrin,  amonnt  of.  In  blood  of 
acute  rheumatism,  £02 

In  blood  of  purpura,  465 

in  blood  of  typhus  fever,  Sff4 

in  blood  of  yellow  fever,  369 

presence  of,  in  diphtheritic 
exudation,  74 
Flbro-plastic   tumors    In    tlie 

brain,  893 
Fibrous  tumors  in  the  brain, 

893 
Fifth  cranial  nerve,  aoasstheaia 
of  the,  1065 

neuralgia  of,  1080 

paralycls  of,  1065 
[Filth  promotive  of  diphtheria, 

«y 

Fingers,  deformity  of,  in  rhen- 

matold  arthritis,  '51 
Fistula  lacrymalis  after  scarlet 

fever,  90 
Fite,  apoplectic,  846, 858,  924 

cataleptic,  662 

in  children,  740 

epileptic,  770 

hysterical,  639 
Flatulence,  In  gout,  518 
treatment  of,  645 

a   premonitory  symptom   of 
gout,  515 

in  hypochondriasis,  025,  630 

in  hysteria,  639 
Flea-bites,  diagnoela  of  roseola 
from,  106 

rash  in  measles  fW>m,  118 

diagnosis  of,  from  purpura. 
Am 
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Pood,  animal,  want  of,  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  scurvy, 

450 
7ood,  excess  of,  a   cause   of 
gout,  520,  534 

Insufflcleut,  a  predisposing 
cause  of  cerebio-spiuiJ 
meningitis,  809 

of  the  plague,  313 

of  purpura,  468 

of  pymmla,  848 

of  relapsing  fever,  290 

of  rhcamatiBm,  5(S5 

of  scurvy,  450 

of  typhus  fever,  253 

nature  of,  Influence  of,  on 
gout,  520 

unwholesome,  a  cause  of  cho- 
lera, 889 

of  dysentery,  874 

of  the  plague,  SIS 

of  pytemia,  848 

of  rickets,  473 

of  scurw,  447 

of  typhoid  fever,  243 
Food,  improper,  a  cause  of  in- 
fantile   convulsions,    746, 
747 

tee  also  IMet. 
Forehead,  shape  of,  in  rickets, 

480 
Foreign  l)odIes,  In  a  wound,  a 

cause  of  neuralgia,  1028 
Fracture  of  the  skull,  a  canse 
of  abscess  of  the  brain,  934 

diagnosis  of,  &om  apoplexy, 

Friction-sound  in   pericarditis 
of  rheumatism,  5;>0 
in  pytemia,  pleural  and  peri- 
cardial, 845 
Friction,  to  Joints,  in  rheuma- 
toid aHhrltls,  658 
to  skin  in  gonorrhoaal  rheu- 
matism, 579 
in  clironic  gout,  645 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  675 
Fright,  a  cause  of  catalepsy, 
654 
of  chorea,  709 
of  convulsions,  767, 758 
of  epilepsy,  765 
of  paralysis  agltans,  725 
of  tetanus,  978 
Fright  of  a  pregnant  woman,  a 
cause  of  idiocy  In  the  child, 
604 
Frontal  tlnases,  expansion  of, 

in  rickets,  480 
Function  and  structure,  gene- 
ral relations  of,  19 
Functional    disease    as     con- 
trasted with  structural,  19 
Fungi  in  atmosphere,  as  a  cause 
of  influenza,  87,  89 
theory  of,  for  the  propagation 
of  cholera,  896 
Furor  transltoritu,  597 


GAIT,  the  peculiar,  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  605 
of  common  hemiplegia,  1001 
of     hysterical     hemiplegia, 

1001 
of  locomotor  ataxy,  984 
of  paraplegia,  903 
In  disease  of  the  cerebellum, 
990 


Galbannm  plaster  in  rheuma- 
toid arthriUs,  557 
Qall-bladder,  exudation  In,  in 

diphtheria,  75 
Gallic  acid,  In  cholera,  416, 
419 

In  cholenle  diarrhoea,  420 

In  chronic  dysentery,  383 

In  purpura,  468 

in  scanet  fever,  97 

In  typhoid  fever,  249 

glycerine  of,  in  diphtheria, 
80 
Galvanism,  valne  of,  In  treat- 
ment, MS  Electricity. 
Ganglia,  sympathetic,  supposed 

Inlammation  of,  in   yellow 

fever,  291 
Gangrene,    in    cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  803 

in  cholera,  404,  414 

In  glanders,  1^ 

in  measles,  treatment  of,  115 

in  the  plague,  814 

in  pyaemia,  881 

In  smallpox,  188 

treatment  of,  143 

In  typhus,  257 
Gangrene,  a  sequela  of  scarlet 
fever,  93 

of  genitals  In  cholera,  404 

in  erysipelas,  827 

in  smaUpox,  1S4, 143 

of  the  lung  In  measles,  118 

of  the  lungs,  tendency  to,  in 
melancholia,  595 

In  scurvy,  453 

in  pysemia,  831 

a  sequel  of  typhus,  263 

of  mouth.  In  measles,  112 

of  mucous  membrane  of  co- 
lon in  cholera,  411 

In  dysentery,  379 

of  skin  in  erysipelas,  826 

of  vulva  in  measles,  112 
Oastein  waters  in  gout,  647 
Gastro-cnteritis,  diagnosis  of, 

from  tubercular  meningitis, 

830 
Gelatine,  absence  of,  in  rickety 

bones,  491 
General  diseases,   determined 
by  agents  operating  from 
without,  list  of,  33 

by  conditions  existing  within 
the  body,  list  of,  445 
General  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
symptoms  of,  605, 999 

diagnosis,  609 
General  spinal  paralysis,  999 
Genitals,  gangrene  of,  in  cho- 
lera, 404 

in  erysipelas,  326 

in  smallpox,  134, 14S 
[German  measles,  117] 
Germs,  cholera,  in  stools,  the- 
ory of,  for  the  proi>agatlou 
of  cholera,  895 

objections  to,  896 
Glanders,  article  on,  183 

deflnltlon,  183 

history,  182 

in  horse,  &c.,  183 

acute,  183 

chronic,  188 

in  man,  185 

diagnosis  of,  191 

etlolosy,  188 

morbid  anatomy,  191 


Glanders- 
prognosis,  193 

symptoms,  189 

therapeutics,  193 
Glands,  ««  under  their  special 

names. 
GUomata  in  the  brain,  892 

a  cause  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, 904 
Globus  hystericus,  686 
Glossitis  in  smallpox,  138 
[Qlosso-Iablo-laryugeal  paraly- 
sis, 1010] 
Glottis,  cBdemaof,  inerysipelas, 
837 

In  typhoid  fever,  225 

after  typhus,  263 

paralysis  of,  in  diphtheria, 
69 
Gluten  obtained  fh>m  cranial 

bones  in  rickets,  491 
Glycerine,  topical  application 

of,  in  diphtheria,  79 
Goitre,  relatioa  of,  to  idiocy, 

605 
Gonorrhoea,  a  cause   of  gran- 

grene  of  genitals  in  small- 
pox, 184 
Qonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  arti- 
cle on,  576 

definition,  576 

history,  676 

symptoms,  576 

treatment,  579 
Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  diag- 
nosis of  rheumatism  from, 

667 
Ck>ut,  article  on,  512 

after  effects  of,  516 

causes  pf,  526 

classification,  512 

condition  of  blood  In,  620 

definition  of,  513 

description  of  an  acute  at- 
tack of,  612 

diagnosis  of,  636 

diseases  occurring  with,  626 

history  of,  513 

Irregular,  518 

morbid  anatomy,  638 

pathology  of,  631 

phenomena  during  an  acute 
attack  of,  618 

phenomena  of  chronic,  616 

prognosis,  637 

retrocedent,  518 

symptoms,  constitutional,  of 
chronic,  517 

symptoms    prem<mltory    of 
acute,  616 

synonyms,  497 

treatment  of,  533 
Gout,  a  cause  of  local  paraly- 
sis, 1051 

of  neuralgia,  1044 

of  neuritis,  1021 
Gout,  diagnosis  of  rheumatism 
from,  566 

diagnosis  of,  fh>ra  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  655 
Gout,    chronic,    diagnosis    of, 

fh>m   rheumatoid   arthritis, 

655 
Gouty  diathesis,  a  cause  of  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  674 

a  predisposing  cause  of  ery- 
sipelas, 837 

[of  neuralgia,  1041] 
Gouty  kidney,  535 
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Grain,  diseased,  a  supposed 
caase  of  cerebro-splnal  men- 
ingitis, 810 

"Grape  cure"  In  scorbutic  dys- 
entery, SS3 

Gravel  In  gouty  diathesis,  620 

Gray  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord,  functions  of  the,  943 

Grief,  a  cause  of  gout,  529 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  554 

Growth,  arrest  of,  In  rickets, 
483,493 

Gualacum  In  chronic  goat,  543 
in  rheumatism,  570 
In    muscular    rheumatism, 

575 
In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 

Gummata,  tet  Nodes. 

Gums,  bleeding  {torn,  in  pur- 
pura,  4G1 
In  yellow  fever,  289 
redness  of,  in  measles,  110 
swelling  of.  In  scurry,  451 
treatment  of,  458 

Gurgling  In  ri^ht  lll^c  fossa  In 
typhoid  fever,  202,  204 

Gutta-percha,  solution  of,  in 
chloroform,  for  pitting  in 
smallpox,  144 

Gymnastics,  value  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  chorea,  716 
of  infantile  paralysis,  1007 
of  myeUtis,  905 


H^MATEMESIS  In  alcohol- 
Ism,  677 

In  cholera,  407 

In  plague,  315 

In  purpura,  460, 461 

treatment  of,  408 

in  yellow  fever,  289 
Hsematlne,    elTuEion    of,    the 

cause  of  coloration  of  the 

skin  In  yellow  fever,  287 
Hnmatoldin  in  urine  after  scar- 
let fever,  91 
Esematoma  of  the  dura  mater, 

843 
Hsmatorachis,  1007 
Haematuria,  in   ccrebro-spinal 
mcnlnQrltls,  303 

In  diphtheria,  68 

In  Intermittent  fever,  858 

occasional  in    measles,  108, 
111 

in  Pall  plague,  318 

In  plague,  315 

In  pijrpura,  631 

In  remittent  fever,  867 

In  pyEcnla,  3-16 

a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  91 

In  malljTiant  smallpox,  131 

In  yellow  fever,  £10 
Hemoptysis,  in  hooping-cough, 
51 

in  purpura,  461 

In  scurvy,  457 

In  mallQ^iant  smallpox,  181 

In  typhoid  fever,  203 


Hallnclnatlons — 

character  of,  in  delirium  tre- 
mens, 670 

In  general  paralysis,  606 

In  melancholia,  593 

In  mania,  597 

In  mouomanla,  599 
Hands,    deformity     of,    from 

gout,  616 
Haut  mal,  le,  symptoms  of,  760 
Head,  deformities  of  the,  In 
Idiocy,  603 

Injury  of,  a  cause  of  abscess 
of  the  brain,  9S4 

of  Insanity,  691 

shape  of,  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, 837 
Head,  deformities  of  the  bones 
of,  In  rickeU,  480 

position  of.  In  rickets,  178 
Headache,  absence  of.  In  sun- 
stroke, 666 

persistence  afterwards,  670 

due  to  cerebral  diseases,  gen- 
erally, 756 

to  abscess  of  the  brain,  934, 
937 

to  cerehrltis,  855 

to  simple  meningitis,  809 

to  tubercular  meningitis,  823 

to  cerebral  softening,  805 

to  tumor  of  the  brain,  834 

premonitory  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, 034 
Headache,  in  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal mcninrritis,  207,  29» 

In  dcnj^ue,  09, 100 

in  diphtheria,  65,  66 

In  erysipelas,  3C3 

In  glanders,  1C9 

in  gout,  615,  518 

In  influenza,  41,  i'i 

in  intermittent  fever,  357 

in  roseola,  1C5 

In  parotitis,  118 

in  the  plague,  814 

in  relapclng  fercr,  277 

in  remittent  fever,  SCO,  307 

In  scarlet  fever,  85,  88 

In  smallpox,  1S3 

In  typhoid  fever,  202,  204 

In  typhus  fever,  264,  253 

In  varicella,  125 

in  yellow  fever,  284,  286,  292 
Health,  previous,  inuucnce  on 

liability  to  cholera,  SCO 
Hearing,   impaired,  tet   Deaf- 
ness. 
Heart,  affection  ot,  in  gout,  510 

treatment  of,  646 

alteration  of  relation  of,  to 
chest  walls  la  rickets,  4C3 

degeneration   of.  In   yellow 
fever,  £91 

disease  of,  a  cause  of  pete- 
chias, 461 

of  vertigo,  691 

predioposes  to  cerebral  con- 
gestion, 848 

relation  of,  to  chorea,  699 


Heart,  morbid  anatomy  of— 
In  pyaemia,  333 
In  scurvy,  457 
hypertrophy  of,  predlsposea 

to    cerebral    hemorrhage, 

900 
inflammation  of,  never  truly 

gouty,  534 
palpitation  of,  In  gout,  515, 

618 
paralysis  of,  in  diphtheria,  09 
relation   of  diseases    of,  to 

acute  rheumatism,  563 
sounds  of,  In  typhus  fever, 

256 
syphilitic  muscular  nodes  in, 

433 
weakness  of,  in  scurvy,  455 
Heart-hum  In  gout,  616,  618 

treatment  of,  645 
Heat  apoplexy,  601 
Heat,  diagnostic  Talue  of.   In 

myelitis,  960 
excessive,  a  cause  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  8:8 
Heat,  effect  of,  on  scarlet  fever 

poison,  95 
sense  of,  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  rickets,  470 
a  cause  of  disease,  «m  Tem- 
perature of  air. 
Hectic  in  rickets,  483 
Ilemeralopia  in  scurvy,  453 
[Hemianasethesia  In  hysterical 

cases, 630] 
Hemiplegia,  fW)m  abscess  of  the 

brain,  9G7 
epileptic,  753 
hysterical,  638 
in  eerebro-splnal  meningitis, 

300 
in  children,  743 
dlarpiosls  of,  from  essential 

paralysis,  743 
due  to  hemorrhage  into  the 

cerebellum,  915 
into   the   corpus    striatum, 

911 
into   the   cms  cerebri,  and 

pons,  918,  914 
Into  the  optic  thalamus,  913 
from  meningeal  hemorrhage, 

843 
with  Insensibility,  923 
without   loss    of   consclou«- 

ness,  925 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  symp- 
toms of  disease  In  the,  911 
Hemorrha-je,    a    predir  posing 

cause  of  pyaemia,  31-3 
a  predisposing  cause  of  rhea- 

matold  arthritis,  654 
capillary.  In  goat,  supposed 

to  exist  by  Oairdncr,  523 
critical.  In  relapsing   fever, 

378 
fix>m  bladder,  in  purpura  ,461 
from  the  bowels.  In  cholera, 

405 
In  dysentery,  875,  878,  377 
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Hemorrhage — 

from  cervical  bubo  In  scarlet 
fever,  97 

from  gums  In  scurvy,  451 

treatment  of,  458 

from  kidneys  in  porpnra,  461 

from  lungs  in  purpura,  461 

from  the  mucous  membranes 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis, 299 

in  variola  maligna,  131, 137 

from  pericardium  in  yellow 
fever,  291 

from  skin  in  purpura,  460 

from  sloughing  in  neck  after 
scarlet  fever,  90 

l^om  stomach  in  yellow  fever, 
286,298 

into  cellular  tissue  in  pur- 
pura, 461 

into  brain  in  purpura,  461 

into  muscles  in  typhus,  265 

tendency  to,  in  diphtheria, 
66,  67,  68,  73 

an  unfavorable  symptom  of 
diphtheria,  67,  77 

In  Pali  plague,  818 

in  the  league,  315 

in  purpura,  461 

supposed  causes  of,  463 

in  smallpox,  137 

in  typhoid,  an  unfavorable 
symptom,  247 

in  yeUow  fever,  289 
Hemorrhage,  cerebral,  903 

relation  of,  to  congestion  of 
the  brain,  851 

to  softening  of  the  brain.  908 
Hemorrhage  Into   the   spinal 

cord, 1007 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  diagno- 
sis of,  from  purpura,  467 
Hepatitis,  gouty,  518 

In  remittent  fever,  868 

syphUttic,  434 
Hepatization    of    lung    after 
measles,  111,  112 

in  pysemia,  381,  332 
Hereditary    predisposition    in 
diphtheria,  64 

In  erysipelas,  323 

in  gout,  526,  536 

in  rheumatism,  564 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  554 

in  rickets,  473 
Hereditary  syphilis,  a  protec- 
tion against  acquired  syphi- 
lis, 427 
Hereditary  taint,  a  cause  of  al- 
coholism, 674,  675 

of  infantile  convulsions,  749 

of  epilepsy,  763 

of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  905 

of  hypochondriasis,  623 

of  hysteria,  633 

of  insanity,  588 

of  locomotor  ataxy,  989 

of  neuralgia,  1041 

of  paralysis  agltans,  725 

of  somnambulism,  659 

of  spinal  irritation,  997 

of    tubercular    meningitis, 
818 

of  wasting  palsy,  786,  790 
Hereditary  taint,  influence  of, 
on  prognosis  of  epilepsy, 
779 

of  insanity,  617 

of  neuralgia,  1041 


Hernia,  an  occasional  resnlt  of 
influenza,  43 

Herpes,  relation  of,  to  neural- 
gia, 1034,  1039 

Herpes  of  lips,  a  ftvorable  sign 
in  intermittent  fever,  359 

Herpetic  eruption  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  803 

Hiccup,  pathology  of,  1058 

Hiccup,  in  cholera,  408 
treatment  of,  419 
in  remittent  fever,  867 
in  typhoid  fever,  203 
in  yellow  fever,  285,  293 

Hip-disease  a  sequela  of  scarlet 
fever,  93 

Hip-Joint,  condition  of,  In  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  553 

Hip-Joint,  disease  of  the,  diag- 
nosis of,  ft-om  infantile  pa- 
ralysis, 1004 

Histrionic  paralysis,  1050 

Histrionic  spasm  of  the  face, 
1059 

Homburg  waters  In  gout,  547 

Homicidal  impulse,  in  melan- 
cholia, 504 
in  dementia,  601 

Hooping-cough,  article  on,  48 
causes,  48 

complications  of,  50,  56 
deflnition,  48 
diagnosis,  53 
history,  48 
morbid  anatomy,  53 
pathology,  53 
prognosis,  53 
symptoms,  49 
treatment,  53 

Hooping-cough,  a  predisposing 
cause  of  measles,  100 
of  tubercular  menincltis,  810 
rickets  following,  476 

Horn-pock,  133, 133 

Hot    climates,    predispose    to 
sunstroke,  661 
to  tetanus,  978 

Human  intercourse  as  a  means 
of  diffusion  of  cholera,  893 
of  diphtheria,  61 
of  dengue,  103 
of  Influenza,  37 
of  typhus  fever,  253 

Humerus,  deformity  of.  In 
rickets,  479 

Hydatid  cysts  in  the  brain, 
897 

Hydrsemia,  a  predisposing 
cause  of  rickets,  473 

Hydrocephalus,      acute,      in 
rickets,  483 
In  booping-coagh,  61 
chronic,  in  rickets,  483 

Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  article 
on,  836 
morbid  anatomy,  836 
symptoms,  837 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  889 

Hydrochloric  acid,  ft-ee,  in  the 
hlood,  a  supposed  cause  of 
rickets,  478 
tree,  in  black  vomit,  290 
Internal   administration   of, 

in  hooping-cough,  66 
In  rickete,  495 
in  typhus,  268 
topical  use  of,  in  diphtheria, 

78 
In  scarlatina,  97 


Hydrocyanic  acid,  In  cholera, 
418 

for  vomiting  In  cholera,  410 

in  dyspepsia  of  chronic  gout, 
546 

In  hooping-cough,  64 

for  vomiting  in  influenza,  40 

value  of,  in  insanity,  621 

in  rickets,  495 

in  typhoid  fever,  247 

In  yellow  ferer,  294 
Hydrogen  in  the  air  of  marshes, 

353 
Hydrophobia,  article  on,  193 

causes  in  dog,  &c.,  105 

In  man,  197 

definition,  193 

diagnosis,  199 

history,  193 

morbid  anatomy,  199 

prognosis,  200 

symptoms  in  dog,  &c.,  196 

in  man,  197 

synonyms,  198 

therapeutics,  200 
Hydrophobia,     diagnosis     of, 

from  tetanus,  971,  978 
Hydrorachis,  1018 
Hydrothorax,  as  a  sequel   of 

scarlet  fever,  93 
Hygienics  generally  considered, 

Hyoscyamus,  in  gouty  cystitis, 
646 
in  Influenza,  46 
in  rickets,  496 
in  yellow  fever,  294 
application  of,  to  rheumatic 
joints,  673 
Hypertesthesia  of  skin.  In  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis,  298, 
299 
occasionally     occurring     in 

diphtheria,  69 
in  general  paralysis,  606 
in  hysteria,  635 
in  meningitis,  809,  823 
Hypercinesis,  1055 
Hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  888, 
899 
of  the  spinal  cord,  1015 
Hypochondriacal  melancholia, 

'693 
Hypochondriasis,    article    on, 
623 
deflnition,  623 
nomenclature,  633 
history,  634 
symptoms,  624 
diagnosis,  626 
prognosis,  628 
etiology,  6S8 

pathology  and  treatment,  639 
Hypochondriasis,  diagnosis  of, 

from  melancholia,  609,  627 
Hypodermic  injection,  of  atro- 
pla,  in  neuralf^ia,  1C45 
of  arsenic.  In  chorea,  1043 
in  neuralgia,  712 
of  morphio,  in  delirium  tre- 
mens, 688 
In  Insanity,  621 
In  neuralgia,  1044 
In  torticollis,  1004 
in  wasting  palsy,  799 
in  writer's  cramp,  7S7 
Hypophosphitcs,  the,  in  treat- 
ment of  chorea,  717 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  680 
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Hyi)opIon  In  smallpox,  134 
[Hypostatic  pneumonia  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  221,  249 

In  typhus,  258] 
Hysteria,  article  on,  630 

causes,  631 

symptoms,  634 

interparoxysmal,  634 

paroxysmal,  639 

pathology,  640 

diagnosis,  643 

prognosis,  643 

treatment,  644 
Hysteria,    diagnosis    of,  from 
epilepsy,  643, 778 

from  neuralgia,  1040 

from  tnmor  of  the  brain,  886 

predisposes  to  alcoholism ,  639 

to  insanity,  S89 

relation  of,  to  hypochondria- 
sis, 626 

to  muscular  annstiiesia,  764 
et  leq. 
Hysterical  mania,  640 

paralysis,  638 

paralysis  agltans,  724 

paraplegia,  1000 


ICE,  suclcing  of,  in  cholera, 
416,  417 
In  diphtheria,  78 
In  dysentery,  880 
in  measles,  114 
in  parotitis,  121 
in  hssmetemesis  In  purpura, 

468 
in  remittent  fever,  870 
for   sore    throat    In    scarlet 

fever,  96,  97 
in  typhus,  268 
in  yellow  fever,  294 
to  abdomen  for  hemorrhage 

in  typhoid  fever,  249 
to  head  in  erysipelatous  men- 

ingitte,  329 
to    head    in    cerebro-spin&l 
meningitis,  813 
Ice  to  spine.  In  epUepey,  782 
Ichorous   fluids,   entrance   of, 
into  circulation,  a  cause  of 
some  symptoms  of  pyemia, 
840 
Ideation,  perverted  in  hysteria, 
634 
in  insanity,  593 
Idiocy,  description  of,  60S 
varieties,  604 
relation  of,  to  epilepsy,  77T 

to  meningitis,  82S 
following   Iniantile   convul- 
sions, 744 
Idiopathic  nearoma,  1023 

tetanus,  976 
Idiosyncrasy,  effect  of,  in  modi- 
fying syphilis,  426 
Deo-cffical  valve,  swelling  of, 
(n  tVDhoId  fever.  210 


Imbeciles- 
moral,  603 
Imbecility,  a  sequel  of  typhoid 

fever,  809 
Imperial  drink    for   thirst   in 

measles,  114 
Incisor  teeth,  malfonnatlon  of. 

In  congenital  syphilis,  441 
Incontinence  of  urine,  noctur- 
nal, 660 
in  sunstroke,  666 
Incubative  period,  of  cholera, 
393 
of  chicken-pox,  135 
of  diphtheria,  63 
of  glanders  in  horses,  183, 
184 
In  man,  180 
of  hooping-cough,  48 
of  hydrophobia  in  the  dog, 
196 
in  man,  196 
of  influenza,  88 
of  intermittent  fever,  SSS 
of  measles,  106 
of  parotitis,  130 
of  remittent  fever,  866 
of  rickets,  476 
of  scarlet  fever,  84 
of  smallpox,  129 
of  syphilis,  primary,  448 

constitntional,  434 
of  typhus  fever,  264 
of  yellow  fever,  282 
India,  residence  in,  as  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  cholera,  390 
Indian  nerap.  In  treatment  of 
delirium  tremens,  686 
of  neuralgia,  1045 
Indigestion,      predisposes      to 
cerebral  congestion,  848 
to  convulsions,  757 
to  epilepsy,  705 
Induration  of  the  brain,  888 
Induration  of  the  spinal  cord, 
1008 
a  result  of  myelitis,  963 
Induration  of  syphilitic  chan- 
cre, 434 
absorption  of,  mder  mercu- 
rial treatment,  435 
of  tissues  in  tertiary  syphilis, 
431 
Infantile  paralysis,  article  on, 
1004 
symptoms,  1004 
prognosis,  1005 
treatment,  1006 
Infantile  remittent  fever,  rick- 
ets mistaken  for,  475 
Infants,  convulsions  In,  738 
Infarcts  In  the  brain,  875 
Infection,  i««  Contagion. 
Inflammation,  cerebral.  In  cho- 
rea, 707 
relation    of,    to    pain    and 
spasm,  947 
Inflammation,   orodnctlon  of. 


Influenza — 

mortality,  43 

pathology,  44 

prognosis,  44 

spread  of  disease,  84 

synonyms,  88 

treatment,  45 

varieties,  43 
Influenza,  Its  relation  to  other 
epidemic  diseases,  38 

its  relation  to  diseases  of 
brutes,  89 

prevalence  of,  daring  cholera 
epidemics,  391 
Infht-mammary   pain,  neural- 
gic, 1034 
Inherited  syphilis,  diagnosis  of, 

440 
[Inhibition  in  pathology  of  re- 
flex paralysis,  1003] 
Injections  into  veins  in  cholera, 

431 
Injury,  an  exciting   cause  of 

rheumatoid  arthritis,  554 
Injury  of  the  head,  a  cause  of 
abscess  of  the  brain,  934 

of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  904, 
929 

of  insanity,  591 
Injury  to   nerve,  a   canse   of 
facial  palsy,  1051 

of  neuralgia,  1038, 1033 
Injury  to  spinal  cord,  eflects  of. 
In  different  regions,  916 

a  cause  of  spinal  irritation, 
997 

of  spinal  meningitis,  955 

of  wasting  palsy,  787 
Inoculability  of  Influenza,  38 
Inoculation,  in  diphtheria,  68 

in  glanders,  185 

In  scarlet  fever,  95 

of  sheep-pox,  128 

of  cows  with  variolous  mat- 
ter, a  means  of  obtaining 
vaccine  lymph,  176 

for  smallpox,  156 

In  Bengal,  398 

cases  justifying,  1S7 

history  of,  156 

modification  of  course  of 
smallpox  by,  189 

mortality  from,  157 

phenomena  of,  167 

of  syphUis,  424,  436 

impossible  in  varicella,  134 
Insanity,  article  on,  584 

synonyms,  584 

definition,  684 

classification,  585 

causes,  687 

varieties  and  tlieir  symptoms, 
691 

diagnosis,  007 

prognosis,  61 S 

therapeutics,  618 
[Insanity,  physiological  classi- 
fication of,  586 
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Insomnia,  In  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, 67S 
In  cholera,  402, 
treatment  of,  419 

In  delirium  tremens,  679 

treatment,  685 

In  insanity,  596 

in   smallpox,  treatment  of, 
143 

in  tetanus,  974 

in  torticollis,  1063 

in  typhus,  258 

treatment  of,  268 
Inspiration,  characters  of,  in 
hooping-cou((h,  50 

difficulty  of,  in  rickets,  481 
Insufflation  of  lungs  in  rickets, 

494 
Intellect,  state  of,  in  cerebritis, 
855 

in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
297,301 

In  cholera,  400 

In  dengue,  100 

in  diphtheria,  65 

in  dysentery,  376 

in  erysipelas,  322 

in    chronic    hydrocephalus, 
839 

in  influenza,  41 

in  intermittent   fever,   857, 
358 

in  measles,  107 

in  meningitis,  809 

in  the  plague,  814 

in  pysemta,  844,  346 

in  remittent  fever,  867 

in  rickets,  476,  481 

in  scurvy,  451,  453 

in  malignant  smallpox,  133 

in  acute  cerebral  softening, 
858 

In  tumor  of  the  brain,  884 

in  typhoid  fever,  203 

in  typhus,  258 

in  yellow  fever,  284,  285 

$ee  also.  Mind,  state  of. 
Intellectual      occupations      a 

cause  of  insanity,  588 
Intemperance,   a  predisposing 
cause  of  cholera,  890 

a  cause  of  delirium  in  small- 
pox, 180 

a  cause  of  general  paralysis, 
605 

of  idiocy,  604,  678 

of  insanity,  589,  607 

of  purpura,  463 

a  predisposing  cause  of  py- 
emia, 343 

a  predisposing  cause  of  ty- 
phus, 253 

predisposes     to     neuralgia, 
1042 

to  "  rheumatic  meningitis," 
813 

to  mercurial  tremor,  802, 805 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  1034 
Intercostal  rheumatism,  574 
Intermarriiw;e   of   relations   a 
cause  of  idiocy,  604 

a  sopposed  cause  of  rickets. 

Intermissions,  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  311 
in  erysii^as,  325 
in  influenza,  o<;ca8ionally,  41 
in   Intermittent   fever,   855, 
867 


Intermissions — 

in  the  pyrexia  in  typhoid 
fever,  228 

in  relapsing  fever,  277 
Intermittent  fever,  article  on, 
354 

causes,  866 

definition,  354 

diagnosis,  358 

history,  354 

modes  of  commencement, 
354 

morbid  anatomy,  358 

prognosis,  359 

symptoms,  356 

synonyms,  354 

treatment,  360 

varieties  of,  355 
Intermittent  fever,  coexistence 
of,  with  typhoid  fever,  228 

complicating  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  308 

localities  of,  in  England,  238 

relation  of,  to  typhoid  fever, 
228,233 
Intestines,  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of  mucous  membrane 
of.  In  rickeU,  483 

atrophy  of,  in  chronic  dys- 
entery, 879 

thickening  of,  in  chronic  dys- 
entery, 639 

gangrene  of,  in  dysentery, 
379 

hemorrhage  f>H>m,  in  pur- 
pura, 460,  461 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  cho- 
lera, 411 

in  diphtheria,  76 

in  dysentery,  878 

in  the  plague,  816 

in  pyemia,  834 

in  scurvy,  457 

in  typhoid  fever,  209 

in  typhus,  265 

in  yellow  fever,  293 

muscular  rheumatism  in,  574 

pathology  and  lesions  of,  in 
typhoid  fever,  219 

perforation  of,  In  typhoid 
fever,  303,  208, 310 

tobercolar  ulceration  of, 
diagnosis  of,  ft«m  typhoid 
nlceration,  245 

ulceration  of,  in  pyaemia,  38. 

in  typhoid  fever,  210 

ulceration  of,  in  typhns  fever, 
complicated   with    dysen- 
tery, 265 
Intoxication,  alcoholic,  physi- 
ology of,  671 
Invasion,     of     cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  397 

of  cholera,  898 

in  dengue,  99 

of  diphtheria,  65 

of  dysentery,  373 

of  erysipelas,  323 

of  gout,  513 

of  glanders,  189 

of  nooping-congh,  49 

of  hydrophobia,  198 

of  influenza,  41 

of  Intermittent  fever,  854, 
856 

of  measles,  106 

of  parotitis,  118 

of  plague,  314 

of  pyemia,  841 


Invasion — 

of  relapsing  fever,  277 

of  remittent  lever,  365 

of  rickets,  475 

of  acute  rheumatism,  559 

of   muscular   rheumatism, 
578 

in  scarlet  fever,  85 

of  scurvy,  461 

of  smallpox,  133 

of  syphUis,  434 

of  typhoid,  303 

of  typhus  fever,  354 

of  yellow  fever,  384 
Iodide  of  potassium,  in  treat- 
ment of  mercurial  tremor, 
806 

of  local  poisoning,  807 

of  spinal  meningitis,  956 

of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
brain,  901 

SM  also  Potassium,  iodide  of. 
Iodine,  in  treatment  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  840 

in  rheomatoid  arthritis,  575 

in  rickets,  496 

inhalations  for  chronic  laryn- 
gitis after  measles,  116 

external  use  of,  in  rheuma- 
toid aHhritls,  557 
Ipecacuanha,  in  dengue,  as  an 
emetic,  104 

in  diphtheria,,  83 

in  dysentery,  380,  881,  888 

In  influenza,  46 

in  measles,  115 

in  purpura,  463 

in  hooping-cough,  54 

as    an    emetic    in    relapsing 
fever,  280 

in  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 
579 

in  rickets,  496 

in  pulmonary  complications 
of  typhoid,  249 
"  Irish  purpuric  disease,"  462 
Iritis,  in  cerebro-spinal    men- 
ingitis, 298, 300 

in  congenital  syphilis,  430 

in  seconcUiry  stage  of  syphi- 
lis, 425 

fi-equent  relapse  of,  436 

influence  of  mercury  on,  430 

treatment  of,  4-S6 
Tritis,  complicating  facial  neu- 
ralgia, 1038, 1046 
Iron,  excess   of,  in  blood  in 
purpura,  465 

presence  of,  in  black  vomit 
of  yellow  fever,  290 
Iron,  after  cholera,  419 

alter  dengue,  104 

in  diphtheria,  78,  79 

in  erysipelas,  828 

in  chronic  gout,  545 

in  hooping-cough,  55 

after  influenza,  47 

[in  chronic  intermittent,  364] 

alter  measles,  116 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  556 

in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  673 

in  rickets,  496 

after  smallpox,  143 
Iron,  value  of,  in  treatment  of 

chorea,  711 
Iron,  acetate  of,  in  diphtheria, 

79 
Iron  and  ammonia,  citrate  of, 

in  rickets,  496 
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Iron  and  qnlnlDe,  citrate  of,  In 
dysentery,  388 
In  rickets,  496 
Iron,  carbonate  of,  In  hooping- 
cough,  55 
Iron,  iodide  of.  In  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  657 
in  rickets,  496 
Iron,    magnetic   oxide   of,   in 

rickets,  496 
Iron,  perchloride  of,  in  diph- 
theria, 79 
in  scarlatinal  dropsy,  97 
for  hemorrhage  in   typhoid 
fever,  249 
Iixin,  pemitrate  of,  In  diphthe- 
ria, 79 
In  dysentery,  malarious,  383 
chronic,  383 
Iron,  phosphate  of,  after  inter- 
mittent fever,  364 
in  rickets,  496 
Iron,  potassio-tartrate   of,    in 

acute  rheumatism,  573 
Iron,  sesquichloride  of,  in  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis,  813 
In  diphtheria,  79 
In  erysipelas,  828 
in  purpura,  467 
In  rickets,  496 
Iron,  sulphate  of.  In  hooping- 
cough,  55 
Irri^tion,  cold,  In  meningitis, 

816 
Irritability,  muscular,  in  cere- 
bral softening,  863 
electric,  lee  Electric    irrita- 
bility of  muscles. 
Irritation,  eccentric,  a  cause  of 
epilepsy,  766 
spinal,  991 
Itching  of  skin,  in  dengue,  101 
treatment  of,  104 
in  roseola,  105 
in  smallpox,  148 
treatment  of,  143 
in  varicella,  186 


JACTITATION    in    dengue, 
100 
James's   powder  in  remittent 

fever,  371 
Jaundice,  as  a  sequela  of  den- 
gue, 103 
In  hypochondriasis,  626 
occasionally  present  in  influ- 
enza, 43 
in  relapsing  fever,  277,  278 
In  remittent  fever,  868 
In  pyBemla,  883,  844,  345,  846 
in  scarlet  fever,  88 
in  yellow  fever,  287 
nuroura  At.tAnrlino'.  4A3 


Joints — 

fatty    degeneration    of,    in 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  554 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  663 

In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  568 

in  gout,  623 

number  affected  in  gout,  615 

pain  in,  in  dengue,  99 

before  purpura,  462 

In  pytemia,  344 

in  relapsing  fever,  278 

neuralgic,  after  rheumatism, 
560 

in  rickets,  476,  482 

in  syphilis,  425 

state  of,  in   acute  rheuma- 
tism, 559,  561 

in  gonorrboeal  rheumatism, 
676 

in  rheumatism,  snb-acute,560 

in  chronic  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, 561 

in  acute  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
652 

In  acute  gout,  613,  514 

local  treatment  of,  540 

stiflhess  of,  in  scurvy,  cause 
of,  457 

suppuration  of,  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  298,  303 

in  pyeemia,  331,  384,  314,  846 

after  scarlet  fever,  91 ,  95 

swelling   in   flexures  of.  In 
scurvy,  453 

treatment  of,  468 

swelling  of,  in  dengue,  99 
Jugular  veins,  dilatation  of,  in 

rickets,  476 
Jungle    fever,   m«    Bemittent 

fever,  365 


KERATITIS,   interstitial    in 
hereditary   syphilis,    430, 
440,443 
Kidneys,  disease  of  the,  Tram 

chronic  alcoholism,  684 
deficient  action  of,  a  cause  of 

local  paralysis,  1049 
effect  of  lead  on,  630 
morbid  anatomy  of,  in  ccrc- 

hro-splnal  meningitis,  806 
In  cholera,  411 
in  diphtheria,  73,  76 
in  erysipelas,  826 
in  gout,  519,  625,  684 
In  purpura,  464 
in  pytemia,  833 
in  scarlet  fever,  94 
in  typhus,  365 
in  yellow  fever,  292 
suppuration  of,  diagnosis  of, 

from  nvflninlft.  348 


Lactation,  prolonged,  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  554 
Lactic  acid,  in  the  blood,  a  sup- 
posed   cause   of    rheuma- 
tism, 566 
f^ee  in  the  blood,  a  stipposed 

cause  of  rickets,  487 
in  urine  in  acute  rheumatism, 

563 
In  urine  in  rickets,  484 
Lacuns  of  bone,  formation  of, 

in  rickets,  490 
Larch  bark,  tincture  of,  in  pur- 
.      pura,  468 
Laryngeal   asthma  in  rickets, 

483 
Laryngeal    nerve,     recurrent, 
supposed    seat   of  hooping- 
cough,  62 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  741 
connection  of,  with  rickets. 

838 
common    in     hydrocephalic 
children,  742 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  in  rick- 
eU,488 
treatment  of,  497 
Laryngitis,  complicating  mea»- 
les.  111 
treatment  of,  115 
in  relapsing  fever,  278 
complicating  typhoid  fever, 

333 
chronic,  an  occasional  sequel 

of  influenza,  43 
of  measles.  111 
syphiliUc,  432 
treatment  of,  437 
Laryngotomy  in  diphtheria,  83 
.    in  erysipelas,  329 
Larynx,  affection  of,  In  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  553 
condition  of,  in  diphtheria,  67 
in  glanders,  191 
in  smallpox,  146 
smallpox  eruption  in,  131 
ulceration    of,    in    typhoid 
fever,  217 
in  tertiary  syphUls,  433 
Latent  scarlet  fever,  89 
Lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 

cord,  itoctions  of  the,  943 
[Lateral  spinal  sclerosis,  1009] 
Lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain, 

hemorrhage  into,  903,  911 
Lead,  influence  of,  on  excretion 
of  uric  acid  by  the  kidnev, 
530 
Lead-poisoning,    diagnosis    of 
pains    in,   Trom    muscular 
rheumatism,  575 
a  cause  of  gout,  630 
RVmntnmfl  nf.  807 
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Lead,  acetate  of— 

aa  a  lotion  in  otorrhoea,  116 
pi«id   cerate   In    rheumatoid 
arthritU,  558 
in  scrofula   of  bones,   &c., 
611] 
Leaping  ague,  702 
[Lemonade  as  a  diuretic,  971 
Lemon-Juice  in  scurry,  4^8,  £39 
Liclien,   febrile,  diagnosis    of, 
from  smallpox,  lo5 
yaccine,  159 
Ltebig's   beef  tea,   114,   foot- 
note. 
Ligfaments,    affected    in    rare 
cases  of  erysipelas,  826 
gouty  deposits  in,  516 
state  of,  after  articular  rheu- 
matism, 604 
weakening  of.  In  rickets,  493 
Ligamentum  teres,  destruction 
of,  in  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
553 
Light,  intolerance  of,  in  hys- 
teria, 636 
in  meningitis,  809 
want  of,  a  cause  of  rickets, 
473 
Limbs,  stifihess  of.  In  dengue, 
99 
paralysis  of,  in  diphtheria,  70 
Lime-juice,  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 570 
as  a  prophylactic  In  scurvy, 
448,  466, 458, 459 
Lime,  salts  of,  in  gout,  644 
Lime,  phosphate  of,  found  in 
raro  cases  in   chalk-stones, 
617 
Lime-water,  in  cholera,  418 
as  a  gargle  in  diphtheria,  79 
in  gout,  544 
in  rickets,  495, 496 
In  yellow  fever,  294 
Lips,  redness  of,  in  measles, 

110 
Lithla  in  gout,  acute,  639 

chronic,  544 
Lithla,  carbonate  of,  external 
application    of,    to    chalk- 
stones,  646 
Liver,  abscess  of,  in  dysentery, 
879 
agency  of,  in   decomposing 
poisons     introduced    into 
the  portal  system,  218,  224 
agency  in  elimination  of  poi- 
son of  yellow  fever,  281 
antiseptic    Influence   of,  on 

chyme,  219 
cirrhosis  of,  in  alcoholism,  677 
disease  of.  in  dengue,  103 
a  cause  of  purpura,  4G3,  465 
derangement  of,  in  malarious 

dysentery,  877 
in  chronic  gout,  518 
derangement  of,  the  cause  of 
all   the  symptoms   in   ty- 

Jihold  fever,  218 
argement  of,  in  relapsing 

fever,  279 
in  rickets,  483 
In  typhus,  266 
morbid  anatomy  of,  in  cere- 

bro-spinal  meningitis,  806 
in  cholera,  411 
in  diphtheria,  76 
in  malarious  dysenteiy,  879 
In  erysipelas,  S20 


Liver,  morbid  anatomy  of— 

in  intermittent  fever,  860 

in  purpura,  403 

in  pysmia,  333 

in  relapsing  fever,  279 

in  scurvy,  467 

in  syphilis,  434 

in  typhoid  fever,  215 

in  typhus,  265 

in  yellow  fever,  292 

syphilitic  affections  of,  434 

tenderness   of,  in    relapsing 
fever,  277 
Llvidity  of  the  face  in  epilepsy, 

771 
Loi)elia,  in  Influenza,  46 

in  hooping-cough,  56 
Locality,  change  of,  to  avoid 

cholera,  422 
[Localization  of  brain  lesions, 

recent  researches  on,  910] 
Localized   paralysis   agitans, 

726 
Local  spasms,  article  on,  1055 
Lochia,  changes  of ,  In  puerperal 

pysemia,  8M 
Locomotor  ataxy,  article   on, 
980 

definition,  980 

symptoms,  981 

post-mortem      appearances, 
982 

causes,  988 

prognosis,  989 

diagnosis,  989 

treatment,  990 
Locomotor  ataxy,  diagnosis  of, 
iVom  muscular  anesthesia, 
784 

iVom  paraplegia,  789 
LogwoM,  decoction  of,  in  dys- 

entry,  883 
Lucid  intervals,  in  mania,  597 

in  melancholia,  697 
Lnmbago,  574 
Lunatics,   Increasing    number 

of,  687 
Lung,  apoplexy  of,  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  808 

in  purpura,  463 

atrophy  of.  In  hooping-cough, 
61 

collapse  of,  in  cholera,  410 

in  influenza,  44 

in  rickets,  494 
Lungs,  chronic  disease  of  the, 
a  cause  of  abscess  of  the 
brain,  985 

congestion  of,  in  alcoholism, 
683,684 

in  apoplexy.  904 

in  cholera,  421 

in  erysipelas,  326 

in  hooping-cough,  50 

in  influenza,  41,  42.  44 

in  malignant  measles,  108 

in  sunstroke,  607 

a  cause  of  death  in  rickets, 
482 

in  typhoid  fever,  208,  204 

local,  in  pyaamla,  332 

consolidation   of,   after    ty- 
phus, 258 

gangrene  of,  in  measles,  113 

m  melancholia,  595 

in  scurvy,  452, 466 

after  typhus,  262 

emphysema  of,   In   rickets. 


Lungs — 

innammatlon  of,  from  gout, 
519 

treatment  of,  646 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  cho- 
lera, 410 

in  diphtheria,  76 

in  glanders,  101, 193 

in  hydrophobia,  109 

in  Influenza,  44 

in  pyaemia,  331 

in  scarlatinal  dropsy,  92 

in  scur\7,  456 

in  smallpox,  146 

In  typhoid  fever,  217 

in  yellow  fever,  291 

oedema  of,  in  cerebro-splnal 
meningitis,  803 

physical  examination  of,  dur- 
ing life,  in  complications  of 
hooping-cough,  51 

in  influenza,  42 

in  measles,  107, 112 

in  pysemia,  345 

in  scurvy,  452 

in  typhus  fever,  258 
Lupus,  in  hereditary  syphilis, 
429 

phagedtenlc.  In  tertiary  syphi- 
lis, 433 
Lymph^  absorption  of,  under 
mercnrial     treatment     of 
syphUis,  436, 437 

eflVision  of,  in  pyemia,  831 

on  pericardium,  333 

on  pleurae,  332 

efiUsion  of,  in  syphilitic  kera- 
titis, 442 

in  syphilitic  iritis,  426 

in  syphilitic  orchitis,  434 
Lymphatic  glands,  albuminoid 
degeneration  of.  In  rickets. 


enlarged,  diagnosis  of,  from 
parotitis,  120 

inflammation  of,  after  vacci- 
nation, 159 

state  of,  in  dengue,  101 

in  diphtheria,  65,  66,  76 

in  erysipelas,  824 

in  farcy,  190 

in  glanders,  189, 193 

in  hydrophobia,  198 

in  measles,  109 

in  the  plague,  814,  316,  316 

in  scarlet  fever,  86,  88,  90 

in  syphilis,  433 

in  typhoid  fever,  215,  218 

suppuration  of,  after  typhus, 
202 
Lymphatic   vessels,  inflamma- 
tion of,  in  erysipelas,  824 

in  farcy,  100 
Lymphatics,  distribution  of  the, 

in  the  brain,  850 


M 


ACULiE  of  typhus,  266 
Magnesia  in  chronic  gout. 


In  rickets,  496 

sulphate  and  carbonate  of,  in 

gout,  640 
sulphate  of.  In  chronic  gout, 

645 
In  purpura,  467 
Malaria,  352 
causes  of,  863 
distribution  of,  863 
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Malaria — 

effecU  of,  353 

supposed  nature  of,  353 
^  Malaria,  a  supposed  cause  of 
cerebro-splnal    meningitis, 
311 

a  cause  of  dysentery,  374 

of  neuralgia,  1020 

necessary  for  the  production 
of  ague,  356 

relation  of,  to  cholera,  888 
[Malaria,  protection  flrom,  by 
trees,  353 

disappearance  of,  with  build- 
ing of  towns,  353] 
Malarial    cachexia,   treatment 

of,  363 
Malarial  fevers,  article  on,  353 

Intermittent  fever,  354 

nature  of  malaria,  353 

remittent  fever,  865 
[Malarial    stupor,    simulating 

congestion  of  the  brain,  851] 
Malarious  dysentery,  873, 877 

treatment  of,  882 
Malformations,  congenital,  of 
the  brain,  603 

of  the  meninges,  844 

of  the  spinal  cord,  1018 
Malic  acid  in  scurvy,  455 
Malignant  dysentery,  873,  377 
Malignant  measles,  107 
Malignant  scarlet  fever,  88 
Malignant  smallpox,  128, 181 
Malleoli,   enlargement  of,   in 

rickets,  481 
Malt  liquors,  causes  of  gout, 

627,  528 
Mammse,  inflammation  of,  in 

parotitis,  110 
Mania,  505 

acute,  596 

from  alcoholism,  680 

dancing,  647 

epileptic,  770 

hysterical,  C40 

partial,  509 

puerperal,  598 

recurrent,  588 

sine  dclirio,  001 
Mania  in  retrocedent  gout,  519 

In  scurvy,  453 

in  tertiary  syphilis,  440 
Mania,    acute,    diagnosis    of, 
from  hydrophobia,  109 

in  tertiary  syphilis,  433 
Marasmus,  a  sequel  of  typhoid 

fever,  208 
Marienbad  waters.  In  gont,  547 

presence  of  lithla  in,  544 
Marshes,  a  cause  of  malaria, 
853 

composition  of  air  of,  353 

Mastication,    dilBctilty   of,    in 

spinal  meningitis,  954 

In  TTiiiTnnB     11Q 


Measles — 

synonyms,  106 

treatment,  114 

varieties,  107 
Measles,  a  cause  of  purpura, 
463 

complicating      vaccination, 

diagnosis  of,  from  smallpox, 

135 
of  dengue  iVom,  103 
of  roseola  from,  106 
from  scarlet  fever,  94 
from  typhus,  262 
case  of,  mistaken  for  dysen- 
tery, 878 ' 
hemorrhagic,    diagnosis    of, 

from  purpura,  466 
malignant,  107 
rash  In,  107 

malignant,  diagnosis  of,  lW»m 
cerebro4Plnal   meningitis, 
304 
predisposes    to    tubercular 
meningitis,  810 
[Measles,   typhus,    In    U.    S. 
Army,  108 
German,  117] 
Meat,  diseased,  how  far  a  cause 

of  typhoid  fever,  248 
Meatus  auditorius  occasionally 

affected  in  diphtheria,  68 
Medulla  oblongata,  the  centre 
of  the  epileptic  rone,  777 
symptoms     of    hemorrhage 

into,  915 
congestion  of  ,  In  hydrophobia, 

199 
how  far  concerned  In  hoop- 
ing-cough, 49,  52 
Meltena  in  purpura,  461 
Melancholia,  693 
acute,  695 
attonita,  694 

from  alcoholism,  680,  683 
diagnosis  of,  from  dementia, 

609 
iVom  hypochondriasis,  627 
prognosis,  616 
Melancholia,  occasional  occur- 
rence of,  in  tertiary  sjrphilis, 
433 
Melanoid  growths  in  the  brain, 

891 
Membrane,  false,  tet  Exuda- 
tion. 
Memory,  loss  of,  in  dementia, 
600 
in  cerebral  congestion,  84S 
in  mercurial  poisoning,  804 
in  softening  of  the  brain,  864 
state  of  the,  in  epileptics,  774 
in  mania.  597 
Meningeal  hemorrhage,  840 
treatment  of,  843 

XCanln^Aa    rtf  Kmfn     aff'Aot^^    In 


Meningitis,  acute,  In  the  young, 

in  adults,  810,  817 

partial  or  local,  811,  813 

rheumatic,  811 

syphilitic,  813 

tubercular,  817 

a  complication  of  epilepqr, 

776 
diagnosis    of,    from     acute 

mania,  607 
from  delirium  tremens,  815 
from    typhus    and    typhoid 
fevers,  815,  830 
Meningitis,  chronic,  816 
a  cause  of  general  paralysis, 

816 
diagnosis  of,  from  epilepsy, 

779 
from  cerebral  softening,  888 
from  tumor  of  the  brain,  887 
Meningitis,  cerebral,  In  eiyeip- 
elas,  327 
in  influenza,  42 
in  typhus,  265 
Meningitis,  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal,    tee     Cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. 
Meningitis,  simple,  article  on, 

definition,  808 

symptoms  of  acute  form,  8C8 

varieties,  811 

course,  813 

pathological  anatomy,  814 

etiology,  814 

diagnosis  and  treatment,  81.'! 

symptoms    of    the    chronic 

form,  816 
treatment,  817 
Meningitis,  spinal,  article  on, 

951 
symptoms,  951 
post-mortem      appearances, 

955 
causes,  955 

diagnosis  and  prognosis,  955 
treatment,  956 
diagnosis  of,  from  myelitis, 

963 
Meningitis,   spinal,   in   goat, 

619 
In  acute  rheumatism,  560 
treatment  of,  573 
Meningitis,  tubercular,  article 

on,  817 
causes,  817 

symptoms  in  the  child,  818 
meningitis  of  the  base,  830 
of  the  vertex,  827 
symptoms  In  the  adult,  839 
diagnosis,  829 
morbid  anatomy,  833 
prognosis  and  treatment,  8S.j 
Menorrhagia  In  purpura,  461 

In  vplln^r  fpvpr.  2K9 
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Menstniation— 

disorders  of,  relation  of;  to 
hysteria,  633 

to  insanity,  590 

irregular,  a  predisposing 
cause  of  rbenmatoid  arth- 
ritis, 5i(4 

suppression  of,  a  cause  of 
spinal  congestion,  t^ 

of  rheumatism,  565 

of  somnambulism,  060 
Mercurial   Inunction  in  rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  671 
Mercurial  tremor,  801 
Sleicury,   diagnosis   of    pains 
from,  from  moscnlar  rbeu- 

'    matism,  575 

In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
313 

in  cholera,  418 

in  dlphtheriu,  83 

In  dysentery,  883 

In  gout,  510 

in  influenza,  46 

In  remittent  fever,  371 

In  acuta  rheumatism ,  508 

in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  571 

in  rickets,  495 

in  scurvy,  dangrer  of,  453 

in  typhoid  fever,  247 

in  syphilis,  429,  435 

how  far  preventive  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  429 

early  use  of,  not  preventive 
of  constitutional  syphilis, 
436 

modes  of  adminlgtratlon  of, 
in  syphilis,  438 

local  use  of,  in  ByphlUs,  438 

value  of,  in  treatment  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  839 

of  Insanity,  623 

of  meningitis,  815 

of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
brain,  901 
Mercury,     bichloride     of,     in 

syphilis,  438 
Mercury,   biniodide   of,   oint- 
ment of.  for  enlarged  spleen, 

864 
Mesenteric  glands,  atrophy  of, 
after  typhoid  fever,  208 

enlargement  of,  in  rickets, 
483 

Inflammation  of,  In  scarla- 
tina, 333 

morbid  anatomy  of,in  plague, 
819 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  ty- 
phoid, 205,  215 

tubercular  disease  of,  in  pul- 
monary phthisis,  231 

tubercle    of,    diagnosis    of, 
from  typhoid,  245 
Mesmerism,  the  theory  of,  656 
MesocoUc  glands,  morbid  ana- 
tomy of,  in  typhoid,  215 
Metacarpal  bones,  morbid  ana- 
tomy of,  in  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, 651 
Metallic  tremor,   article   on, 
801 

synonyms,  801 

deflnition,  801 

mercurial  tremor,  causes, 
801 

symptoms,  803 

course  and  prognosis,  804 

diagnosis,  805 

voi»  I.— 69 


Metallic  tremor — 
pathology  and  morbid  ana- 
tomy, 805 
treatment,  805 
lead  tremors,  806 
symptoms,  807 
prognosis,  807 

diagnosis  and  treatment,  807 
[Metalloscopy  and  metallothe- 

rapy,637] 
Metastastis  in  gout,  518 
treatment  of,  546 
In  parotitis,  199' 
Metatarsophalangeal  articula- 
tion   of    great   toe,   com- 
monly  affected   in    gout, 
513,535 
morbid  anatomy  of,  in  gout, 
524 
[Metbomanla,  681 

treatipent  of,  689] 
Microscopic    appearances,    of 
the  brain,  in  abscess  of  the 
brain,  936 
in  congestion,  851,  853 
in  softening,  875 
of  nodes  in  the  dura  mater, 

813 
of  the  muscles    in  wasting 

palsy,  790 
of  the  spinal  cord,  in  loco- 
motor ataxy,  983 
In  tetanus,  977 
in  wasting  palsy,  793 
Middle  cerebral  artery,  embo 

lism  of,  869 
Migraine,   or    sick   headache, 

1031 
Miliaria,  general  pathology  of, 
123 
in  rheumatic  feTer,  133 
in  scarlet  fever,  85,  88 
In  scarlet  fever  rash,  133 
MUlanr  aneurisms  In  the  brain, 

$ee  Aneurisms. 
Milk,  anti-scorbutic  properties 
of,  459 
[contamination  of,  a  cause  of 

typhoid  fever,  243] 
want  of,  a  cause  of  rickets, 
474 
Milk,  ass's,  in  rickets,  495 
Mlllbank  prison,  dysentery  at, 

874 
Mind,  activity  of,  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  diphtheria,  64 
anxiety  of,  a  cause  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  654 
depression   of,    before    pur- 
pura, 463 
depression  of,  as  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  scurvy,  450 
exertion  of,  a  cause  of  gout, 
539 
Mind,  state  of,  in  chronic  al- 
coholism, 676 
in  chorea,  699 
in  congestion  of  the  brain, 

845 
in  chronic  cerebral  softening, 

864 
in  delirium  tremens,  679 
in  epileptics,  773 
in  general  paralysis,  606 
in  hypochondriasis,  635 
in  hysteria,  635 
in  locomotor  ata^,  986 
in  torticollis,  1068 
Mineral  waters  in  gout,  547 


Mineral  waters — 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 
Mist,  cholera,  of  Mr.  Glalsher, 

887 
Moisture,  a  cause  of  dysentery, 
874 
of  purpura,  463 
a  cause  of  articular  rheuma- 
tism, 559,  565 
of  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism, 

676 
of  muscular  rheumatism,  574 
of  rickets,  473 
a     predisposing     cause     of 

scurvy,  4.50 
'  influence  of,  on  cholera,  887 
Moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
relation  of,  to  the  occurrence 
of  sunstroke,  666 
Mollitics  ossium,  diagnosis  of, 

from  rickets,  485 
Monomania,  course  and  symp- 
toms, 599 
prognosis,  617 
treatment,  633 
relation  of,  to  mania,  598 
to  dementia,  iSPS 
Monomanie,  Instinctive  et  rai- 

sonnante,  6U3 
Moral  Imbeciles,  603 
Moral  Insanity,  596,  601 
diagnosis,  609 
treatment  of,  623 
Morbid  anatomy,  generally  con- 
sidered, 28 
Morbid  sleep,  causes  of,  659 
Morbilll,  tee  Measles. 
Morning  sickness,  from  alco- 
holism, 677 
Morphia,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 813 
in  cholera,  416,  418 
In  diphtheria,  78 
in  hooping-cough,  55 
in  Influenza,  46 
in  acute  rheumatism,  .568 
in  smallpox,  143 
in  yellow  fever,  894 
endermic  use  of,  in  muscular 

rheumatism,  956 
enemata  of.  In  hemorrhage  in 

typhoid  fever,  349 
external   application   of,  in 

gout,  540 
to  rheumatic  Joints,  673 
Korphla,  value  of,  in  treatment, 
<««  Opium, 
injection  of,  <m  Ilypodermic 
li^ection. 
Mortality,    in     cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  303 
In  cholera,  408 
from  convulsions,  749 
from  dengue,  98 
in  diphtheria,  17 
in  dysentery,  381 
in  erysipelas,  327 
in  glanders,  193 
from  gout,  537 
in  hooping-cough,  S3 
in  hydrophobia,  194 
In  influenza,  43 
from  insanity,  618 
in  intermittent  fever,  356 
in  measles,  114 
from  paralysis  agitans,  729 
in  plague,  817 
in  pyemia,  847 
in  relapsing  fever,  379 
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Mortality— 
in  remittent  feyer,  868,  370 
In  rheumatism,  667 
from  rickets,  474 
in  scarlet  fever,  94 
ta  scurvy,  447,  457 
in  smallpox,  145 
in  inoculated  smallpox,  156 
from  sunstrolce,  668 
in  typhoid  fever,  847 
in  typhus,  265 
in  varicella,  127 
amongst  workers  In  mercury, 
804 
Mortality,  to  populations,  from 
cholera,  886,  388,  3U3         , 
from  dysentery,  873,  381 
from  smallpox,  167 
Mother,  health  of,  inflnence  of, 
in  production  of  riclcets,  473 
Motorlal    phenomena,    abnor- 
mal, in  epileptics,  774,  776 
In  congestion  of  the  brain, 

845 
in  hysteria,  637 
in  meningitis,  823 
in  softening  of  the  brain,  860 
Moiith,  bleeding  from,  in  yel- 
low fever,  j^ 
distortion  of  the,  in  cerebral 

hemorrhage,  913 
in  facial  paralysis,  1050 
in  tetanus,  671 
gangrene  of,  in  measles,  113 
scars  around,  in  hereditaiy 
syphUls,  441 
Movement  cure,  the,   e£Qcacy 
of,  in  chorea,  716 
in  myelitis,  965 
Movement,  relation  of,  to  pain, 
in  cerebral  meningitis,  800 
in  spinal  meningitis,  958 
in  neuralgia,  1033 
Mucous  membranes,  afTection 
of,  in  secondary  syphilis, 
424,426 
in  tertiary  syphilis,  481 
Mucus  in  stools  of  dysentery, 
375,  876,  877 
vomiting  of,  in  dengne,  100 
[Multiple  sclerosis,  1011] 
Mumps,  $ee  Parotitis. 
Murezide  tost  for  uric  acid, 

521 
Murmur,  cardiac,  in  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  560 
occasional,  in  scarlet  fever, 
93 
Knsca  Tolltantes,  in   clironic 
alcoholism,  676 
in  congestion  of  the  brain, 
845 
Muscles,  affected  rarely  in  ery- 


Muscles,  chiefly   or  primarily 

affected,  in  alcoholism,  676 
in  chorea,  698 

in  general  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane, 605,  999 
in  general  spinal  paralysis, 

999 
in  hysterical  paralysis,  638, 

1000 
in  lead  palsy,  807 
in  mercurial  tremor,  802 
in  paralysis  agitans,  720 
in  Infantile  paralysis,  1006 
in  wasting  palsy,  788,  789 
in  writer's  cramp,  733 
Muscles,  prolonged  contraction 

of,  in  spinal  irritation,  995 
spasmodic  contractions  of,  in 

tetanus,  071 
Muscular   anffistheeia,   article 

on,  783 
diagnosis  of,  from  locomotor 

ataxy,  784 
relation   of,    to    paraplegia, 

784 
Muscular  atrophy,  progressive, 

786 
diagnosis  of,  from  infantile 

paralysis,  1006 
from  Injury  to  nerve-tmnks, 

1050 
from  lead-poIsonlng,  790 
Muscular   fibre,    degeneration 

of,  in  diphtheria,  74 
during  purpura,  464 
in  scarlet  fever,  64 
in  typhus,  864 
in  typhoid  fever,  217 
softening  of,  in  yellow  fever, 

291 
of  heart,  state  of,  in  pfaemia, 

833 
of  intestine,  changes  in,  in 

typhoid  ulceration,  210 
Muscular  sense,  the,  785 
loss  of,  in  general  paralysis, 

606 
in  locomotor  ataxy,  987 
hallucinations  of,  in  mania, 

597 
Muscular   tremor,  from  alco- 
holism, 676 
from   mercurial    poisoning, 

803 
from  paralysis  agitans,  720 
Mushrooms,  poisoning  by,  re- 
sembling typhoid  fever,  243 
Musk,  in  hooping-cough,  56 
In  parotitis,  122 
in  typhus,  268 
Myalgia,    diagnosis    of,    from 

neuralgia,  1040 
[Myalgia,  of  Inman,  573] 


Naphtha,  in  treatment  of  cho. 

rL-a,  715 
Narcotics,  in  treatment  of  acute 
mania,  621 
of  Infantile  convulsions,  750 
of  delirium  tremens,  686 
Nares,  discharge  from,  in  glan- 
ders, 189, 190 
inflammation  of,  in  congeni- 
tal syphUis,  429 
occlusion   of,  111  diphtheria, 
an  unfavorable  symptom, 
77 
treatment  of,  79 
Nasal  diphtheria,  a  complica- 
tion of  scarlet  fever,  90 
Nasal  fossee,  affection  of  bones 
of,  in  syphilis,  433 
mucous  membrane  of,  state 

of,  in  diphtheria,  65 

state  of,  in  glanders,  191 

state  of,  in  Influenza,  41 

Natural  history  of  disease,  21 

Nausea,    with    vomiting,    <«< 

Vomiting. 
Nausea,  in  mild  dysentery,  375 
in  invasion  of  intermittent 

fever,  855,  858 
an  early  symptom  of  malarial 

poisoning,  855, 356,  365 
in  purpura,  462 
Necrosis  of  bones,  a  sequel  of 
scarlet  fever,  90 
in  scurvy,  458,  456 
of  Jaw,  a  sequela  of  scarlet 

fever,  68 
of  long  bones,  from  syphilis, 

433 
of  nasal  bones,  in   chronic 

glanders,  191 
of  palate  and  nasal  bones,  in 
syphilis,  433 
Negroes  predisposed  to  tetanus, 

978 
Nephritis,  in  gout,  519,  520 
diagnosis  from  renal  calcu- 
lus, 520 
from  inflammation  of  blad- 
der, diagnosis  of,  from  py- 
temla,  848 
Nerves,  division  of,  for  cure  of 
neuroma,  1025 
of  neuralgia,  1047 
Nerves,  syphilitic  deposit  in, 

435 
Nervous  constitution   or  dia- 
thesis, the,  predisposes  to 
alcoholism,  673 
to  Insanity,  588 
to  spinal  irritation ,  986 
relation  of,  to  hysteria,  633 
Nervous  depression  as  a  cause 
of  gout,  629 
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Nenralgia — 
In  gout,  519 
dii^osU  of  pleurisy  fh>m, 

675 
dlagnosU  of,  ftom  hrsteria, 

relation  of,  to   alcoholism, 
674, 1043 
Neuralgic  iritis,  1088 

treatment  of,  1015 
Nenralgic  pains  in  influenza,  42 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  9M 
Neuritis,  acute,  1080 

chronic,  1021 
Neuroma,  idiopathic,  10S3 

traumatic,  1025 

a  cause  of  epilepsy,  1034 
Neuromata,  syphilitic,  485 
Nitric  acid,  in  hooping-cough, 
66 

in  rickets,  495 
'   as  a  caustic  in  hites  of  rabid 

animals,  200 
[Nitrite  of  amyl  In  epilepsy, 

7831 
Nltro-hydrochloric      acid     in 

rickets,  495 
Nodes,  syphilitic,  on  bones,  483 

of  cellular  tissue,  483 

in  the  muscles,  483 

periosteal,     in      congenital 
syphilis,  429,  440 

treatment  of,  487 

periosteal      swellings,       in 
scurry,  mistaken  for,  458 
Nomenclature  of  disease,  17 
Nose,  discharge  from,  in  glan- 
ders, 189,  190 

In  congenital  syphilis,  429, 
430 

sunken  bridge  of,  a  sign  of 
inherited  syphilis,  441 
Nnx  vomica,  in  glanders,  198 

in  hooping-cough,  56 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  657 

in  rickets,  496 
Nyctalopia  in  scurry,  468 


OBJECTIVE  symptoms  con- 
sidered generally,  26 
Occipital  nerve,  the  great,  neu- 
ralgia of,  1088 
Occiput,    tenderness     of,    in 

rickets,  477 
Occupation,     a     predisposing 
cause  of  alcoholism,  673 

of  insanity,  688 

of  meningitis,  814 

of  wasting  palsy,  786 

influence  of,   on  liability  to 
cholera,  890 

want  of,  a  cause  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, 636,  629 

of  hysteria,  683 

value  of,  in  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy, 783 

of  Insanity,  619 

of  hysteria,  644 

of  hypochondriasis,  629 
Ochleeis,  a  predisposing  cause 

of  typhus  fever,  858 
Odor,    the    peculiar,    of   the 

breath  In  alcoholism,  677 
CEdema,  rare  in  diphtheria,  67 

in  dengue,  100 

In  erysipelas,  833 

in  purpura,  463 

In  rickets,  488, 488 


CEdema — 

in  scarlet  fever,  93 

in  smallpox,  129 

a  sequel   of  typhoid  fever, 
209 

of  jobits  in  gout,  518,  614, 
536 

over  rheumatic  Joints,  a  rare 
occurrence,  561 

of  lung  in  influenza,  43 

of  lung  in  scurvy,  458,  466 
(Edema  glottldls,  in  erysipelas, 
827 

in  scarlet  fever,  86, 98 

in  typhoid  fever,  325 

after  typhus,  263 
(Esophagus,    affection    of,    in 
gout,  519 

exudation  on,  in  diphtheria, 
75,76 

Inflammation    of.  In  hydro- 
phobia, 199 

muscular  rheumatism  in,  574 

spasm  of,  1058 

ulceration    of,    in     tertiary 
syphilis,  483 

ulceration    of.    In    typhoid 
fever,  216 
Olnomanla,  description  of,  681 

prognosis,  683 
Olecranon,  abscess  of  the  bursa 
over  the,  in  gout,  617 

enlargement   of,  in  rickets, 
488 
Olivary   bodies,    functions    of 

the,  943 
Operations,  surgical,  a  cause  of 

pyaemia,  888 
Ophthalmia,  complicating  den- 
gue, 103 

in  gout,  520 

in  relapsing  fever,  879 

treatment  of,  280 

in  smallpox,  134 

treatment  of,  144 

gonorrhoeal,       complicating 
gonorrhoNd     rheumatism, 
576, 577 
[Ophthalmia,    a    sequela     of 

measles,  118] 
Ophthalmoscopic    appearances 
in  locomotor  ataxy,  985 

in  meningitis,  884 

in  tumor  of  the  brain,  884 
Opisthotonos  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  897,  800 

in  meningitis,  883 

in  tetanus,  971 
Opium,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 313 

in  cholera,  416,  416,  418 

in  choleraic  diarrhcea,  430 

In  dengue,  104 

in  diphtheria,  78,  81 

In  dysentery,  880 

In  erysipelas,  888 

in  hooping-cough,  65 

in  influenza,  46 

in  intermittent  fever,  860 

in  measles,  115 

in  pytemia,  851 

In  acute  rheumatism,  568 

in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  571 

in  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 
579 

In  rickets,  496 

in  scurvy,  458 

in  smallpox,  143 

In  typhoid  fever,  847 


Opium — 
in  typhus,  368 

enemata,  in  clironlc  dysen- 
tery, 888 
in  typhoid  fever,  848 
for  diarrhoea  in  diphtheria, 

83 
external   application  of,  in 

gout,  540 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  675 
Opium,  value  of,  in  treatment 
of  chorea,  716 
of  infantile  convulsions,  751 
of  delirium  tremens,  686,  088 
of  mania,  631 
of  spinal  meningitis,  956 
of  neuralgia,  1044 
of  tetanus,  979 
Opium-eating,  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity, 689 
Opium-poisoning,  diagnosis  of, 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
929  ^' 

rapid  death  flrom,  930 
Optic  neuritis,  relation  o^  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  923 
a   symptom    of   meningitis, 

824 
of  cerebral  tumor,  846 
Optic   thalamus,  the,  arterial 
circulation  through,  909 
a  frequent  seat  of  cerebral 

hemorrhage,  903 
of  cerebral  softening,  878 
symptoms    of    hemorrhage 
Into,  913 
Orchitis,  in  mumps,  119 

syphilitic,  484 
Organic  cerebral  disease,  diag- 
nosis of,  from  epilepsy,  779 
Os  calcis,  nodes  on,  in  tertiary 

syphilis,  483 
Osseous  tumors  in  the  brain, 

898 
OesiScation,   abnormalities  of, 

in  rickets,  488 
Osteo-malakla,    diagnosis    of, 

fK>m  rickets,  486 
Otitis,  in  influenza,  48 

in  smallpox,  138 
Otorrhoea,     in     cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  800 
in  measles,  118 
after  scarlet  fever,  90 
treatment  of,  97 
Otorrhoea,  or  otitis,  chronic,  a 
cause   of  abscess    in    the 
brain,  936,  937 
of  convulsions,  746 
of  facial  palsy,  1051 
of  meningitis,  818, 881 
Over-crowding,  a  cause  of  heat 

apoplexy,  662,  668 
Over-eating,  a  cause  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  934 
of  somnambulism,  659 
$ee  also  Food,  excess  of. 
Over-exertion,  a  cause  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  848 
of  neuralgia,  1087 
of  paralysis  agltans,  725 
of  wasting  palsy,  787,  790 
of  writer's  cramp,  784 
Over-work,  a  cause  of  convul- 
sions, 757 
of  epilepsy,  765 
of  hysteria,  633,  641 
of  hypochondriasis,  627 
of  sunstroke,  663,  664 
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Over-work,  a  cause — 

of  vertigo,  69i 
Oxalates,  iu  urine  of  diphthe- 
ria, 68 
of  rickcU,  484 
Oxalic  acid,  In  the  blood  in 
gout,  531 
free,  in  the  blood,  a  supposed 

cause  of  rickets,  487 
in  urine  of  gouty  subjects, 
620 
Oxygen,  inhalation  of,  In  cho- 
lera, 421 
Ozone,  deficiency  of,  in  cho- 
lera epidemics,  887 
Its  influence  in  exciting  In- 
fluenza, 37 
influence  of,  on  occurrence  of 
typhoid,  238 


PACKING,    wet,    in    acute 
mania,  620 
Fain  in  the  head,  lee  Headache. 
Pain,  articular  and  muscular, 
In  glanders,  189,  li» 
character     of,    in     cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  297 
in  dengue,  100 
in  erysipelas,  333 
In  gout,  513,  514,  636 
In  influenza,  41 
in  parotitis,  119 
in  acute  rheumatism,  5C1 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  574 
in  back.  In  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  297,299 
in   intermittent    fever,    855, 

S56 
In  relapsing  fever,  277 
in  smallpox,  133, 135 
in  yellow  fever,  284 
In  limbs,  iu  erysipelas,  333 
in  relapsing  fever,  277 
in  typhoid  fever,  203,  204 
its  effect  on  appetite  and  di- 
gestion, 121 
Pains,  in  the  back,  from  spinal 
congestion,  967 
from  spinal  meningitis,  053 
character  of  the,  in    hypo- 
chondriasis, 625 
in  hysteria,  635 
in  spinal  irritaUon,  993 
the  sudden,  paroxysmal,  of 

neuroma,  1033, 1033 
of  locomotor  ataxy,  984 
of  spinal  hemorrhage,  1007, 

1016 
neuralgic,  relation  of,  to  in- 
flammation, 947 
Palate,  ulceration  of,  in  ter- 
tiary syphUis,  433 
bones  of,  itequently  affected 
in  tertiary  syphilis,  433 
Palate,  soft,  condition  of,  in 
diphtheria,  65,  75 
redness  of,  in  influenza,  41 
state  of,  in  measles,  110 
state  of,  in  scarlet  fever,  86 
unilateral   paralysis   of,    in 
fiu^inl  naliiv.  infia 


Palsy- 
shaking,  718 
Pancreas,  ii^ection  of,  a  post- 
mortem appearance  in  ty- 
phus, 365 

morbid  anatomy  of.  In  cho- 
lera, 411 

In  typhoid  fever,  217 

in  yellow  fever,  293 
Papilla  of   skin  in   rash   of 

measles,  108 
Papules  in  smallpox,  139,  303 

In  typhoid,  202,  204,  217 

in  vaccinia,  150 

in  varicella,  126 
Paralysis,  ubsence  of,  in  some 
cases  of  apoplexy,  927 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  984 

in  spinal  irritation,  996 

in  sunstroke,  667 

in  spinal  meningitis,  953 
Paralysis,     in     cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  298,  300 

in  gout,  519 

in  pytemla,  346 

facial,   a    sequel    of  scarlet 
fever,  90 

diphtheritic,  68,  74 

affecting  the  bladder,  70 

heart,  69 

muscles  of  abdomen,  70 

of  deglutition,  69 

of  limbs,  69 

of  respiration,  69 

of  tongue,  69 

nerves  of  special  sense,  69 

pathology  of,  73 

treatment  of,  83 

local.  In  relapsing  fever,  278 

of  lower  Jaw,  in  hydrophobia, 
199 

of  special  nerves  from  syphi- 
litic nodes,  433,  435,  440 
Paralysis  agltans,  article  on,  718 

definition,  718 

history,  719 

varieties  and  description,  720 

causes,  725 

diagnosis,  726 

complications,  727 

pathology  and  morbid  ana- 
737 

prognosis,  729 

treatment,  729 

references,  730 
Paralysis,   a  complication   of 
sciatica,  1036 

following   infantile    convul- 
sions, 744 

[following  scarlet  fever,  98] 

partial,  in  chorea,  698 
Paralysis,  general,  of  the  in- 
sane, 605,  999 

due  to  chronic  meningitis, 
817  " 

or  to  cerebritls,  856 
Paralysis,  general  spinal,  999 

essential,  of  children,  1004 

histrionic,  1050 

hysterical,  638, 1000 

from  cerebral  softening,  863, 

lUUl 


Paralysis,  facial— 

of  the  fifth,  sixth,  &c.,  1055 
[Paralysis,  spastic  spinal,  1009] 
Paraplegia,  diagnosis  of,  from 
muscular  ansesthesia,  330 

from  locomotor  ataxy,  963, 
989 

due  to  hysteria,  640, 1000 

to  myelitis,  958 

to  reflex  causes,  1001 

incomplete,  from  spinal  con- 
gestion, 966 
Paroxysm,  the  epileptic,  770 

hysterical,  639 

tetanic,  971 
Partial  mania,  599 
Far   vagum,    paralysis   of,  in 

diphtheria,  69 
Parotid   glands,  inflammation 
of,  in  cerebro-spinal  men~ 
ingitls,  303 

In  cholera,  404 

In  dengue,  103 

in  Influenza,  43 

In  parotitis,  119 

in  relapsing  fever,  278 

Inflammation  of,  in  typhus, 
261 

treatment  of,  268 

a  sequel  of  typhus,  263 

morbid   anatomy  of.  In  ty- 
phus, 265 

suppuration  of,  in  cholera, 
404 

after  scarlet  fever,  90 
Parotitis,  article  on,  118 

definition,  118 

diagnosis,  130 

pathology,  119 

symptoms,  118 

synonyms,  118 

treatment,  120 
Patella,  nodes  of,  in  tertiary 

syphUis,  433 
Pathological     anatomy     con- 
sidered generally,  28 
Pathology,    considered   gener- 
ally, 27 

In  relation  to  diagnosis,  37 
Pelvis,  deformity  of,  in  rickets, 

480,536 
Pemphigus,  complicating  pur- 
pura, 460 
Penis,  gangrene  of,  an   occa- 
sional  sequel  of  cholera, 
401 

in  erysipelas,  336 
Pepsine,  in  yellow  fever,  294 
Perforation   of  the   bowel    In 

typhoid  fever,  175,  203,  208 
Pericarditis,  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  303 

in  cholera,  413 

in  influenza,  43 

in  pyemia,  333,  346 

in    acute   rheumatism,  530, 
563 

treatment  of,  570 

as  a  sequela  of  scarlet  fever, 
93 

absence  of  tendency  to,  in 
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Pericardium,  effusion  into^ 

in  scurvy,  457 

in  yellow  fever,  291 

extravasation  of  blood  into, 
in  purpura,  463 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  pyae- 
mia, 333 

white  patches  on,  In  riclcets, 
403 
Periodicity,  in  mania,  S97 

in  epilepsy,  775 

in  neuralgia,  1039 

in  somnambulism,  659 

of  gout,  caase  of,  535 

use  of,  in  diagnosis  of  gout, 
536 

impress  of,  on  varlons  dis- 
eases, by  malaria,  854 
Periosteum,   inflammation    of, 
in  secondary  syphilis,  425 

in  tertiary  syphilU,  432 

effusion  under,  In  scurvy,  452 

gouty  deposits  under,  516, 
525 

nodes  of,  in  tertiary  syphilis, 
436,  433 

thickening  of,  over  heads  of 
bones  in  rickets,  490 
Peripneumonia  notha,  tee  Influ- 
enza. 
Peritoneum,  congestion  of,  in 
cholera,  411 

effusion  into,  in  the  plague, 
816 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  cho- 
lera, 412 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  pyae- 
mia, 334 
Peritonitis,  in  cholera,  412 

in  pygemia,  834 

in  acute  rheumatism,  560 

as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever, 
93 

in  smallpox,  133 

in  typhoid  fever,  firom  per- 
foration of  intestines,  303, 
20S 

ih>m  suppuration  of  mesen- 
teric glands,  215 

in  typhus,  358 

tubercular,  diagnosis  of,  from 
typhoid  fever,  245 
Perivascular    canals    in    the 
brain,  850 

dilatation  of,  from  chronic 
congestion,  852 

state  of,  in  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, 884 

possible  use  of,  909 
Perspiration,    tee    Sweat    and 

Sweating. 
Petechise,     in     cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  299,  303 

In  diphtheria,  91 

in  glanders,  on  serous  sur- 
faces, in  horses,  184 

in  malignant  measles,  108 

in  the  plague,  314 

in  pyemia,  331,  333, 834,  835 

in  purpura,  460,  463 

in  relapsing  fever,  273 

in  remittent  fever,  363 

in  scarlet  fever,  86 

in  scurvy,  451 

in  smallpox,  130, 132 

in  semi-confluent  smallpox, 
130 

in  typhus,  287 

in  yellow  fever,  298 


Petit  Mai,  le,  symptoms  of,  768 
Peyer's   patches,  enlargement 
of,  in  cholera,  411 

in  scarlet  fever,  94 

in  typhus,  264 

fragments  of,  in  stools  of  ty- 
phoid, 244 

inflammation  of,  in  pneumo- 
nia, 331 

in  scarlatina,  223 

inflammatory  products  in,  in 
typhoid  fever,  microscopi- 
cal appearances  of,  313 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  diph- 
theria, 76 

in  typhoid  fever,  209 

in  yellow  fever,  292 

tubercular  disease  of,  In  pul- 
monary phthisis,  336,  245 

ulceration  of,  in  severe  forms 
of  intermittent  fever,  229 

in  pulmonary  phthisis,  331 

in  scurvy,  281 

in  typhoid  fever  due  to  he- 
patic congestion,  319 
Phantom  tumor,  in  hypochon- 
driasis, 627 

in  hysteria,  643 
Pharynx,  affection  of,  in  gout, 
519 

occasionally  affected  in  paro- 
titis, 119 

condition  of,  in  diphtheria, 
65 

in  hydrophobia,  199 

In  measles,  69, 110 

in  Bcariet  fever,  86,  88 

In  syphilis,  434 

in  typhus,  257 

exudation  from,  in  diphthe- 
ria, 65,  67,  75 

muscular  rheumatism  in,  674 

paralysis  of.  In  diphtheria,  69 

smallpox  eruption  in,  131 

spasm  of,  1058 

spasm  of,  in  hydrophobia, 
198 

ulceration  of,  in  glanders, 
190 

In  tertiary  syphilis,  433 

in  typhoid  fever,  316 
Phlebitis,  a  cause  of  pyiemia, 
338 

a  sequel  of  typhus,  263 
Phlegmasia  dolens  after  abor- 
tion, in  typhoid  fever,  206 
Phlegmon,  diagnosis  of,  from 

erysipelas,  3:» 
Phlegmonous  Inflammation  in 

smallpox,  133 
Phosphates,  deposit   of,  from 
the  urine,  in  chorea,  700 

excess  of,  in  the  urine  of 
acute  mania,  697 

in  urine,  in  rickets,  477,  484 

In  scarlet  fever,  87,  88 

In  typhus,  260 
Phosphates   of  iron,  quinine, 

and  strychnine,  formula  for, 

364,  foot-note 
Phoephoretted  hydrogen  in  the 

air  of  marshes,  353 
Phosphoric  acid,  in  roseola,  106 

free  in  the  blood,  a  supposed 
cause  of  rickets,  487 
Phosphorus,  value  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, 680 

of  chorea,  717 


Phosphorus,  value  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  locomotor  ataxy, 
990 
of  myelitis,  964 
of  spinal  irritation,  998 
Phrenic  nerve,  supposed  seat  of 

hooping-cough,  52 
Phthisical  insanity,  590 
Phthisis,  connection  of,  with 
alcoholism,  683 
tendency  to,  in  the  insane, 

590 
a  sequel  of  chronic  mercurial 

poisoning,  804 
in  measles,  112 
relation  of  gouty   diathesis 

to,  530 
tubercular  disease  of  intes- 
tines In,  321,  326,  345 
ulceration  of  intestines  in, 
resembling  typhoid  fever, 
336 
Physical  sign,  meaning  of  the 

term,  24 
Pigeon-breast,  in  rickets,  479 
Pigment,   deposits    of,   in   the 
brain,  after  chronic  conges- 
tion, 852 
Pigment  in  urine,  In  intermit- 
tent fever,  358 
in  remittent  fever,  367 
in  scarlet  fever,  87 
Pigmentation  of  viscera  In  in- 
termittent fever,  359 
Piles  in  gout,  519 

as  a  sequel  of  dengue,  103 
Pins  and  needles,  causes  of  in- 
fantile convulsions,  750 
Pitting  after  smallpox,  preven- 
tion of,  144 
after  syphilitic  eruptions,  433, 

439,441 
after  varicella,  136,  [136] 
Pituitary   and   pineal   bodies, 

tumors  of  the,  893 
Plague,  the,  article  on,  314 
causes  of,  317 
definition,  314 
diagnosis,  316 
morbid  anatomy,  316 
natural  history,  317 
prophylaxis,  317 
symptoms,  314 
synonyms,  314 
treatment,  317 
[Plague,  since  1873,  320] 
Plaques  Jaunes,  of  Cruveilhler, 

in  the  brain,  878 
Plethora,  supposed  relation  of, 

to  gout,  631 
Pleura,   effusion  into,  in    the 
plague,  316 
In  pymmia,  333 
in  rickets,  483 
in  scarlatinal  dropsy,  93,  95 
in  typhoid  fever,  231 
effusion  of  bloody  fluid  into, 

In  scurvy,  453,  456 
morbid  anatomy  of,  in  pyas- 
mla,  332 
Pleurisy,  diagnosis  of  pleuro- 
dynia from,  575 
Pleurisy,  In  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 519 
in  cholera,  303 
in  gout,  404 
in  Influenza,  43 
in  pyiemla,  333 
in  relapsing  fever,  878 
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Plenrtoy— 

In  rickeU,  482 

in  acute  rheumattsm,  560 

treatment  of,  673 

a  seqnela  of  scarlet  fever,  93 

In  smallpox,  133, 146 

treatment  of,  143 

in  hereditary  syphilis,  430 

in  typhoid  fever,  223 
Pleurodynia,  574 
Pneumogastric  nenre,  paralysis 
of,  in  diphtheria,  69 

supposed  paralysis  of,  in  in- 
fluenza, 42 

supposed    seat    of  hooping- 
cough,  52 
Pneumogastric  nerves,  affection 

of,  in  diphtheria,  69 
Pneumonia,  complicating  deli- 
rium tremens,  683 

Influence   of,   on   prognosis, 
682 

treatment  of,  689 

gouty,  518 

in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
303 

In  cholera,  404 

in  diphtheria,  76 

in  chronic  glanders,  190 

in  influenza,  42 

a  sequel  of  measles,  112 

treatment  of,  116 

in  relapsing  fever,  278 

in  scarlet  fever,  90,  98 

in  smallpox,  133 

treatment  of,  143 

in  typhoid  fever,  221 

In  typhus,  258,  265 

treatment  of,  268 

idiopathic,  diagnosis  of,  n-om 
typhus,  263 

diagnosis  of   pytemia  from, 

lobular,  concealing  the  com- 
mencement of  rickets,  476 
lobular,  in  pyaemia,  332 

Podophylllne,  in  gout,  540 
in  Intermittent  fever,  363 

[Pollo-myelitls,  1004] 

Pons    Varolii,    symptoms    of 
hemorrhage  into,  914 

Portal  venous  system,  conges- 
tion of,  in  cholera,  410 

Portio  dura,  paralysis  of  the, 
1050 

Port-wine,  influence  of,  in  pro- 
duction of  gout,  528 

Posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  functions  of  the,  942 
degeneration  of,  in  locomotor 
ataxy,  983 

[Posterior  spinal   sclerosis  in 
locomotor  ataxy,  983] 

Potash  in  gout,  acute,  539 
chronic,  543 
want  of,  in  food,  a  supposed 


Potash,  chlorate  of,  in  diphthe- 
ria, 80,  83 
in  acute  rheumatism,  569 
in  yellow  fever,  294 
for  suppression  of  urine  in 
influenza,  47 
Potash,  citrate  of,  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  863 
in   acute   rheumatism,   569, 

573 
in  rickets,  497 
in  smallpox,  141 
Potash,  nitrate  of,  in  dengue, 
104 
in  Influenza,  46 
in  acute  rheumatism,  569 
In  scurvy,  456 
in  yellow  fever,  294 
as  an  external  application  in 
rheumatism,  572 
Potash,  permanganate   of,  in 

diphtheria,  80 
Potash,  tartrate   of,  in  acute 

rheumatism,  573 
Potassa  fusa,  as  a  caustic  in 

bites  of  rabid  animals,  200 
Potasste,  liquor,  in  rickets,  495 
Potassium,  bromide  of,  in  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis,  313 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  657 
tee,  also.  Bromide, 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  in  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis,  313 
in  chronic  gout,  542    ■ 
causing  purpura,  463 
in  rheumatism,  570 
in  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism, 

in  muscular  rheumatism,  575 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 

in  rickete,  496 

in  scurvy,  458 

in  syphUis,  437,  438 

$ee,  also,  Iodide. 
Potato,  failure  of  crop  followed 

by  scurvy,  446 
Poverty,  relation  of,  to  alco- 
holism, 673 
Predisposing  causes  of  disease, 

meaning  of  the  term,  21 
Pregnancy,  danger  of,  in  small- 
pox, 137 

exemption  f^om  scarlet  fever, 
caused  by,  94 

inHuence  of,  in  dengue,  103 

in  relapsing  fever,  279 

in  typhoid  fever,  208 

in  typhus,  2«1 
Pregnancy,  insanity  of,  593 
Pregnancy  predisposes  to  cho- 
rea, 710 

to  torticollis,  1061 
Pressure,  on  nerve  trunks,   a 

cause  of  local  paralysis,  1049, 

law 

Priapism,  in  mTelitls,  961 


Prophylaxis — 
of  pyaemia,  348 
of  relapsing  fever,  380 
in  scurvy,  68,  459 
of  typhoid  fever,  250 
of  typhus,  369 
[of  yellow  fever,  384] 

Prostate,  abscess  of,  in  pye- 
mia, 334 

Protective  Influence  of  vaccina- 
tion, 154,  155,  166 

Prurigo  In  gouty  diathesis,  520 

PrussTc  acid,  lee  Hydrocyanic. 

[Pseudo-hypertrophio  muscu- 
lar paralysis,  799] 

"  Psorenterie,"  311 

Psoriasis  in  gouty  subjects,  530 

Psoriasis  palmarls  in  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  431 

Ptosis,    diagnostic    value    of, 
1054 
a  complication  of  facial  neu- 
ralgia, 1038 
of  locomotor  ataxy,  985 

Ptyalism,  in  dengue,  103 
in  smallpox,  129 

Puberty  as  a  cause  of  renewed 
susceptibility  to  smallpox 
atler  vaccination,  174 

Pubes,  deformity  of,  in  rickets, 
480 

[Puerperal  convulsions,  761] 

Puerperal  convulsions,  relation 
of,  to  epilepsy,  766 

Puerperal  fever,  relation  of,  to 
pysemia,  330 

Puerperal  mania,  590,  598 
prognosis  of,  617 

Puerperal  state,  a  predisposing 
cause  of  scarlet  fever,  94 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  compli- 
cating cerebral  bemorrha^, 
904 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  in  diph- 
theria, 76 
in  purpura,  463 
in  pygemia,  383 

Pulmonary    arteries,  engorge- 
ment of,  in  cholera,  410 
theory  of  contraction  of,  in 
cholera,  412 

Pulse,  in  cerebro-spinal   men- 
ingitis, 293,  303 
in  cholera,  399,  400 
in  unemia  in  cholera,  403 
in  delirium  tremens,  679 
in  dengue,  99 

in  diphtheria,  65,  67,  69,  77 
in  dysentery,  acute,  376 
malignant,  377 
scorbutic,  377 
in  epilepsy,  771 
in  erysipelas,  322,  324,  336 
in  glanders,  189 
in  acute  gout,  513 
in  hooping-cough,  50 
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Pulse- 
In  purpura,  463 
In  pyemia,  344,  34S 
In  relapsing  fever,  277 
In  remittent  fever,  866 
in   acute   rheumatism,   850, 

663 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  S74 
In  acute   rheumatoid   arth- 
ritis, 553 
in  rickete,  476,  483 
in  roseola,  105 

in  scarlet  fever,  86,  87,  88,  89 
In  scurvy,  453 
In  smaUpo/:,  133 
in  sunstroke,  667 
In  tetanus,  073 
In  typhoid  fever,  203 
In  typhus  fever,  250,  261,  263 
value  of.  In  prognosis  In  ty- 
phus, 266 
in  varicella,  126 
In  yellow  fever,  284,  285, 388, 

Pulse,  value  of  the,  in  diagno- 
sis of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 

033,980 
occasional  irregularity  of,  in 

children,  830 
Pupils,    condition    of   the,   iu 

catalepsy,  653 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

800 
in  infantile  convulsions,  755 
In  delirium  tremens,  679 
In  epilepsy,  768,  771 
in  facial  neuralgia,  1087 
in  general  paralysis,  605,  606 
after   cerebral  hemorrhage, 

931 
in  hydrophobia,  106 
in  locomotor  ataxy,  086 
In  acute  meningitis,  809,  810 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  833 
in  opium-poisoolug,  939 
In  scurvy,  458 

In  softening  of  the  brain,  860 
In  sunstroke,  667 
in  tetanus,  9r5 
In  typhoid,  346 
in  typhus,  346,  360 
in  yellow  fever,  393 
Purgatives,    in    cerebro-epinal 

meningitis,  313 
in  cholera,  418 
in  cholera  fever,  407 
danger   of,    during   cholera 

epidemics,  889,  422 
in  delirium  tremens,  687 
in  dengue,  103, 104 
in  diphtheria,  danger  of,  81 
in  erysipelatous  meningitis, 

839 
in  gout,  acute,  589 
chronic,  545 
In  hooping-cough,  64 
in  intermittent  fever,  860 
in  acute  mania,  631 
in  measles,  116 
ready  action  of.  In  measles, 

111 
in  simple  meningitis,  S16 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  886 
in  parotitis,  130 
in  the  plague,  317 
in  purpura,  467 
in  pysemia,  850 
In  remittent  fever,  869 
in  acut»  rheumatism,  670 


Purgatives — 
in  gonorrhceal  rheumatism, 

6?9 
in  rickets,  495 
In  scarlet  fever,  95 
in  scarlatinal  dropsy,  97 
In  smallpox,  141 
in  typhoid,  danger  of  vege- 
table, 247 
in  typhus,  268 
in  yellow  fever,  293 
Purging  in  cholera,  399,  403 
occasional    absence    of,    in 

cholera,  406 
a  means  of  elimination    of 

cholera-poison,  theory  of, 

418 
Purpura,  article  on,  460 
causes,  463 
definition,  460 
diagnosis,  466 
nature  of,  400 

pathological  anatomy  of,  463 
prognosis,  466 
symptoms  of,  460 
treatment  of.  467 
varieties  of,  461 
Purpura,    diagnosis    of,    from 

scurvy,  454 
Purpura  hsemorrbagica,  461 
papulosa  of  Hebra,  463 
rheumatica,  461 
senilis,  461 
causes  of,  466 
simplex,  461 
urticans,  463 
Purpura,     In      cerebro-spinal 

menlnglUs,  398,  399,  303, 

803 
in  cholera,  415 
in  diphtheria,  67,  76 
In  smallpox,  131, 137 
Pus  In  blood,  a  supposed  cause 

of  pytemia,  339 
in  Joints  in  rheumatism,  564 
in  urine  In  pyxmla,  846 
in  veins  in  pyxmla,  335,  339 
in  vessels  In  erysipelas,  836 
theory   of    its    presence   In 

blood  of  pyiemla,  336 
Pustular  eruption  about  mouth 

In  Influenza,  43 
Pustules,  in  congenital  syphilis, 

441 
in  glanders,  189 
on  skin  in  pyaemia,  835,  344, 

845  • 

in  smallpox,  129, 130, 146 
corymbose,  arrangement  of, 

131 
doubtful   occurrence    of,  in 

alimentary  canal,  146 
on  eye,  184 

morbid  appearance  of,  146 
relation  to  secondary  fever, 

138 
in  benign  smallpox,  133 
Putrid  remittent  lever,  307 
Pyemia,  article  on,  830 
commencement  of,  347 
definition,  830 
diagnosis,  347 
duration,  347 
etymology,  830 
general  pathology,  838 
morbid  anatomy,  381 
morUltty,  347 
prognosis,  347 
symptoms  collectively,  844 


Pytemia — 

symptoms  In  relation  to  va- 
rious oi^ns,  345 

treatment,  348 
Pysemia,  a  cause  of  abscess  of 

the'braln,  036,  937 
Pytemia,    diagnosis    of    gout 
from,  536 

of  rheumatism  from,  567 

In  chronic  farcy,  191 

after  revaccinatlon,  161 

In  smallpox,  133 

a  sequel  of  typhus,  263 

relation    of,    to    erysipelas, 
830 

to  puerperal  fever,  817 
Pyrmont  waters,  in  rheumatoid 

arthritis,  557 
Pyrosis  in  gout,  518 


QUARTAN  fever,  866 
Quicksilver  workers,  sani- 
tary condition  of,  804 
Quinine,  In  chronic  alcoholism, 

685 
In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

311,  313 
after  cholera,  419 
after  dengue,  104 
in  diphtheria,  78,  81 
in  malarious  dysentery,  383, 

384 
in  erysipelas,  328 
In  chronic  gout,  543 
Influence  of,  on  excretion  of 

uric  acid,  543 
in  Influenza,  46 
In  Intermittent  fever,  361 
after  measles,  116 
In  neuralgia,  1043 
in  pysemia,  350 
In  purpura  following  rheu-' 

matlsm,  468 
in  relapsing  fever,  280 
in  remittent  fever,  370 
In  acute  rheumatism,  569 
In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 
in  rickets,  496 
in  scarlet  fever,  06 
In  smallpox,  143,  143 
in  typhoid  fever,  347 
after  varicella,  137 
in  yellow  fever,  293 
[Quinine  In  influenza,  46 
in  typhoid  fever,  250 
substitutes  for,  363] 
Quino-alkaline     treatment    of 

acute  rheumatism,  573 
Quotidian  fever,  355 


RABTES  canina,  $ee  Hydro- 
phobia. 
Race,  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  typhus  fever,  SM,  266 
influence  of,  on  susceptibility 
to  smallpox,  138 
Rachalgla,  lee  Pain  in  the  back. 
Rachitis,  tte  Rickets. 
Radius,  deformity  of.  In  rick- 
ets, 479 
[Rage,  In  the  dog,  endangers 

hydrophobia,  197] 
Rain,  influence  of,  on  cholera, 
887 
influence  of,  on  occurrence  of 
typhoid  fever,  336,  343 
Raptus  melanchollcus,  601 
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Rash,  In  cerebro-tpinal  menin- 

^tis,  298 
in  den^e,  101 
its  relation  to  the  course  of 

the  disease,  101 
occasional  in  diphtheria,  68, 

71 
in  influenza,  43 
in  measles,  107,  108 
in  measles,  diagnosis  of,  113 
in  measles,  recession  of,  109 
in  malignant  measles,  107 
In  purpura,  460 
in  relapsing  fever,    absence 

of,  277 
in  roseola,  105 
In  scarlet  fever,  85,  89 
in  smallpox,  132 
in  corymbose  smallpox,  131 
in  malignant  smallpox,  132 
on    mucous    membrane    in 

smallpox,  131, 137 
Talue  of,  in  prognosis,  136 
occasional    absence    of,    in 

smallpox,  139 
in  constitutional  syphilis,  434 
duration  of,  424 
treatment  of,  436,  437 
in  Inherited  syphilis,  441 
in  Interval  between  secondary 

and  tertiary  stages  of  syphi- 
lis, 425,  426 
treatment  of,  437 
in   typhoid  fever,  203,  204, 

217 
in  typhoid  fever,  absence  of, 

occasionally,  217 
In  typhus  fever,  256 
value  of,  in  prognosis,  266 
in  varicella,  135 
Raving  madness,  596 
Raw  meat  for  diarrhoea,  after 

measles,  117 
Reaction,  stage  of,  in  cholera, 

401 
complications  of,  401 
imperfect,  402 

in  cholera,  physiology  of,  414 
Reactionary  fever  in  cholera, 

403 
Receptaculum  chyli,  emptiness 

of,  in  typhoid  fever,  315 
Recession  of  ribs  in  inspiration 

in  rickets,  479 
Rectum,  affection  of,  in  gout, 

519 
stricture  of,  fl-om  syphilitic 

ulceration,  433 
ulceration    of,    in     tertiary 

syphilis,  433 
Recurrence,  of  cholera,  in  the 

same  individual,  893 
of  diphtheria,  64 
of  gout,  613,  536, 538 
of  parotitis,  120 
of  relapsing  fever,  275 
of  rheumatism,  561 


Reflex   action,    diminished   in 

diphtheria,  70 
Reflex  nervous  irritability,  in- 
crease of,  from  injury  of 
the  spinal  cord,  945 

in  hysteria,  638 

in  tetanus,  973 

absence  of,  in  myelitis,  960 

no  excess  of,  in  spinal  con- 
gestion, 967 

in  spinal  meningitis,  954 
Reflex    nervous    irritation,   a 
cause  of  chorea,  710 

of  Insanity,  613 

of  paralysis  agitans,  734 

of  paraplegia,  1001 
Regimen,  se*  Diet. 
Regiments,  marching,  liability 

of,  to  cholera,  389 
Relapses,     in      cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  304 

in  cholera,  403 

in  dengue,  101, 103 

in  diphtheria,  64 

in  erysipelas,  834 

in  measles,  106 

in  relapsing  fever,  277 

in  scarlet  fever,  84 

In  tertiary  syphilis,  431 

in  typhoid  fever,  203 

rare  in  typhus,  361 
Relapsing  fever,  article  on,  269 

bibliography  of,  269 

deflnition,  369 

etiology,  274 

geographical      distribution, 
273 

history,  369 

nomenclature,  269 

symptoms,  277 

synonyms,  273 

therapeutics,  380 
Relapsing  fever,    non-identity 
of,  with  typhus,  276 

occurring  in  epidemics,  with 
typhus,  276 
[Relapsing  fever  in  Philadel- 
phia, 274,  275,  377,  279] 
Remissions,    in   cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  811 

in  erysipelas,  325 

in  simple  meningitis,  813 

in  tubercular  meningitis,  835 

in  remittent  fever,  365,  366 

in  pyrexia  of  typhoid,  228 

of  pyrexia  in  typhus  fever, 
3o5 

in  yellow  fever,  285 
Remittent  fever,  article  on,  365 

causes,  366 

deflnition,  365 

diagnosis,  368 

history,  365 

modes    of    commencement, 
865 

pathology,  368 

protrnosis.  869 


Remittent  fever,  infantile^ 

treatment  of,  57 

rickets  mistaken  for,  475 
Renal  calculi,  diagnosis  of  pain 

from,  from  lumbago,  575 
Residence,  change  of,  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  typhoid  fever, 

238 
Respiration,  character  of  the, 
in  catalepsy,  653 

after   cerebral    hemorrhage, 
933 

in  cerebro-sptnal  meningitis, 
298,302 

in  cholera,  400 

in  diphtheria,  65,  67 

in  diphtheritic  paralysis,  09 

in  hooping-cough,  50 

in  intermittent  fever,  357 

in  measles,  107 

in  tubercular  meningitis,  821 

in  parotitis,  118  ° 

in  pyaemia,  344,  345 

in  scarlet  fever,  87 

in  scurvy,  452 

in  sunstroke,  666 

in  typhoid  fever,  203 

in  typhus,  358 
Respiration,    difBculty   of,   ««« 

Dyspnoea. 
Rest,  Importance  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  chorea,  716 

of  hysteria,  644 

of  spinal  meningitis,  9.16 

of  writer's  cramp,  735,  737 
Restraint,  in  treatment  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  6S9 

of  acute  mania,  619 
Retarded  cow-pox,  160 
Rcte  mucosum,  changes  of,  In 

smallpox,  147 
Retention  of  urine,  in  dysen- 
tery, 376 

in  meningitis,  833 

in  myeUtis,  960 

a  rare  symptom  in  smallpox, 
141 

in  typhoid  fever,  204,  208 

in  typhus,  361 
Retina,  congestion  of  the,  in 
meningitis,  824 

degeneration  of,  in  Bright's 
disease,  933 
Retinitis,  in  congenital  syphi- 
lis, 441 

in  secondary  stage  of  syphi- 
lis, 425 

treatment  of,  436 

influence  of  mercury  on,  437 
Retraction    of  the  abdominal 

walls  in  meubigitis,  810,  820 
Retrocedent  gout,  518 
Revaccinatlon,  155 

Indications  for,  174 

necessity  for,  173 

phenomena  of,  161 

nrotectlve  power  of,  17S 
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Rhenmatism — 

subacute,  fi€0 

diagnosis  of,  566 

history,  559 

morbid  anatomy,  663 

pathology,  605 

prognosis,  567 

symptoms,   coDsidered   epe- 
clally,  561 

synonyms,  559 

treatment,  567 

mnscularrheumatism,  causes 
of,  573 

definition,  573 

description,  573 

diagnosis,  675 

history,  673 

pathology,  574 

prognosis,  675 

synonyms,  573 

treatment,  575 
Rhenmatism,  a  cause  of  embo- 
lism of  the  brain,  859 

of  insanity,  591 

of  local  paralysis,  1049, 1051 

of  sciatica,  1037 

of  spinal  meningitis,  955 

connection  of,  with  chorea, 
699,  710 

predisposes  to  neuritis,  1031 
Bheumatism,  acute,  an  excit- 
ing cause  of   rheumatoid 
arthritis,  554 

complicating   scarlet    fever, 
91,93 

treatment  of,  97 

diagnosis  of,  fk'om  pynmia, 
348 

diagnosis  of,  from  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  655 

purpura    during    convales- 
cence from,  461 
Bheumatism,  chronic,  diagno- 
sis   of,    from   rheumatoid 
arthritis,  555 

diagnosis    of,    fh>m    gonor- 
rhoea! rheumatism,  577 

resemblance  of  pains  in  early 
stage  of  scurvy  to,  451,  4M 
Bheumatism,  gonorrhceal,  diag- 
nosis   of,   from   rheumatoid 

arthritis,  556 
Rheumatism,  muscular,  a  dis- 
tinct disease  from  articular, 

574 
Rhoumatismns  metalUcns,  801 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,   article 
on,  550 

causes,  564 

definition,  550 

description  of  acute,  552 

of  chronic,  551 

diagnosis,  555 

diet  and  regimen,  858 

history,  650 

morbid  anatomy,  558 

pathology,  654 

prognosis,  556 

synonyms,  550 

treatment,  556 
Bheumatold     arthritis,     con- 
founded with  chronic  rheu- 
matism, 561 

diagnosis     of     rheumatism 
from,  566 
Rhonchi,    character    of,     in 
broncho  -  pneumonia     of 
measles,  113 

In  influenza,  43 


Rhonchi,  character  of— 

in  measles,  107 

In  typhus,  258 

in  lung  affection  of  scurry, 
453 
Rhythmical  movements,  use  of, 

in  treatment  of  chorea,  &c., 

649 
Ribs,  deformity  of,  in  rickets, 

479,  481 
Rice-water   stools   in  cholera, 

chemical  and  microscopical 

characters  of,  404 
Rickets,  article  on,  472 

causes,  478 

definition,  473 

diagnosis,  473 

morbid  anatomy,  487 

prognosis,  494 

symptoms,  475 

synonyms,  478 

therapeutics,  495 
Rickets,  a  cause  of  convulsions 
in  children,  747 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain, 
899 

of  larynglsmns  stridulus,  742 

connection  of,  with  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  839 
[Rickets,  tnfrequency  of.  In  the 

United  States,  474] 
Rigidity,  muscular,  distinction 
between  the  "early"  and 
"late"  varieties  of  Todd, 
960 

occurs  in  cerebral  soitening, 
927,989 

in  myelitis,  960 

in  spinal  meningitis,  953 

In  tetanus,  971 

in  tubercular  meningitis,  820, 
823 
Rigor  mortis  In  scurvy,  456 
Rigor  mortis,  rapid  occurrence 

of,  after  teUnus,  970,  976 
Rigors,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 297,  298 

In  dengue,  99 

In  diphtheria,  65 

in  dysentery,  acute,  376 

In  erysipelas,  822 

in  chronic  farcy,  190 

in  glanders,  189 

in  acute  gout,  518 

in  influenza,  41 

in  intermittent  fever,  857 

In  measles,  106 

In  parotitis,  118 

in  the  plague,  314 

In  pyemia,  344,  345 

a  characteristic  symptom  of 
pyiemia,  848 

In  relapsing  fever,  277 

in  remittent  fever,  866 

in  acute  rhenmatism,  559 

In  scarlet  fever,  absent,  86 

in  scurvy,  453 

in  smallpox,  133 

In  typhoid  fever,  204 

In  typhus  fever,  264,  268 

In  yellow  fever,  284 
RIsus  sardonlcns  vel  canlnus, 
1069 

In  tetanus,  971 
Roseola,  article  on,  104 

cause,  106 

course,  105 

definition,  104 

diagnosis,  106 


Roseola- 
prognosis,  106 
treatment,  106 
diagnosis  of,  from  flea  bites, 

from  measles,  106 

from  scarlet  fever,  94,  106 

Roseola,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 298,  308 
in  smallpox,  182 
after  vaccination,  159 

Roseola,   syphilitic,    diagnosis 
of,  from  measles,  113 
resemblance  to  rash  of  mea- 
sles, 113 

Rossalia,  an  old  name  for  scar- 
let fever,  83 

[RVtheln,  article  on,  117 
diagnosis  of,  117 
symptoms,  117 
treatment,  117] 

Rubeola,  tee  Measles. 

Kupia   gypbllitica,    425,    foot- 
note 

Russian  epidemic,  identity  of, 
with  relapsing  fever,  273 
mortaUty  of,  280 


SACRUM,    deformity    of,    in 
rickeU,  480 
displacement  of,  In  rickets, 
498 
St.  Ouy,  the  dance  of,  696 
St.  John,  the  dance  of,  617, 701 
St.  Vitus,  the  dance  of,  696 
origin  of,  647 

relation  of,  to  paralysis  agl- 
tans,  719 
[Salicylic  acid  In  rheumatism, 
670 
in  typhoid  fever,  250] 
Salines  in  chronic  gout,  543 
Saline,  injections  into  veins  in 
cholera,  421 
treatment  of  acnte  rheuma- 
tism, 569 
treatment  of  cholera,  421 
Saliva,  diminished  flow  of,  oc- 

slonally  in  parotitis,  119 
Salivary   glands,  enlargement 
of,  in  hydrophobia,  199 
treatment  of,  268 
Inflammation  of,  a  sequel  of 

typhus,  262,  265 
swelling  of,  in  dengue,  103 
unaffected  in  plague  buboes, 
317 
Salivation,  in  dengue,  103 
occasionally  in  parotitis,  119 
In  smallpox,  129 
In  scurvy,  458 
Salt  meat,  a  cause  of  purpura, 
463 
Influence  of.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  scurvy,  448,  449 
Salts,  injection  of,  into  veins  in 

cholera,  421 
Salts  of  blood,  transudation  of, 

in  cholera,  414 
Sarcocele,  syphilitic,  484 
Sarsaparilla  in  syphilis,  437 
[Scab,  for  vaccination,  163] 
Scabies  often  coincident  with 

syphilitic  eruptions,  439 
Scalp,  suppuration  under,  In 

smallpox,  142 
Scammony,  In  dengue,  104 
in  remittent  fever,  369 
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Scapulee,  deformity  of,  in  rick- 

eU,  480 
Seapulodynla,  674 
[Scarlatina,  popular  error  con- 
cerning, 89] 
$ee  Scarlet  fever. 
Scarlatinal  dropsy,  treatment 

of,  97 
Scarlet  fever,  article  on,  83 
causes,  84 
definition,  83 
diagnosis,  93 
bistory,  83 
morbid  anatomy,  94 
prognosis,  94 
prophylaxis,  95 
sequel  jc,  89 
symptoms  of  latent,  89 
symptoms  of  malignant,  88 
symptoms  of  ordinary,  84 
treatment,  95 
Scarlet  fever,  hemorrhagic,  93 
surgical,  94 
Sydenham's,  89 
Scarlet  fever,  occasional  asso- 
ciation of,  with  diphtheria, 
71 
a  cause  of  purpura,  463 
confounded  with  diphtheria, 

86 
complicated    with    rheuma- 
tism, 5<i5 
complicating  vaccination,  160 
diagnosis    of  dengue  from, 

108 
diagnosis  of,   from  diphthe- 
ria, 70 
diagnosis  of,  from  measles, 

113 
diagnosis   of   roseola    ft'om, 

106 
diagnosis  of,  from  roseola  In 

smallpox,  132 
mistaken  for  rheumatic  fever, 

94 
rash  mistaken  for  typhus,  94 
relation  of,  to  diphtheria,  58, 

61,  04,  70 
relation  of,  to  typhoid  fever, 
223 
Schwalbach  waters  In  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  557 
Sciatica,  1035 
Sciatica  In  gout,  519 
Sciatica  neuritis,  1031 
[Sclerosis,  lateral,  1009 
multiple,  1011 
posterior,  983 
recent  study  of,  1009 
treatment  of,  101 1] 
Sclerosis  of  the  brain,  In  Idiocy, 
603 
In  insanity,  615 
of  the  spinal  cord,  1008 
In  locomotor  ataxy,  983 
tee  also  Induration. 
Sclerotic  coat  of  eye,  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  In,  517,  530 
Sclerotitis  In  gout,  5:20 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  552 
Scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  article  on, 
445 
definition,  445 
diagnosis,  4.54 
etiology,  445 
morbid  anatomy,  456 
pathology,  455 
•  prognosis,  457 
symptoms,  451 


Scorbutus,  or  scurvy — 
synonyms,  445 
therapeutics,  458 
Scorbutus,  as  a  cause  of  cbo- 
lera,  390 
complicating  dysentery,  872, 

373,877 
complicating  remittent  fever, 

diagnosis  of,  from  purpura, 

outbreak    of,    among     the 

troops  in  the  Crimea,  447 
relation  of,  to  typhoid  fever, 
231 
Scrivener's  palsy,  732 
[Scrofula,  article  on,  497 
anatomy,  503 
causation,  507 
history,  497 
pathology,  503 
symptomatology,  408 
treatment,  609] 
Scrofula,  a  cause  of  caries  of 
the  vertebra,  1017 
communicated    by    vaccina- 
tion, 177 
effect  of,  on  course  of  syphi- 
lis, 426 
ScrofUioels,  diagnosis  of,  from 
rickeU,  485 
supposed  relation  to  rickets, 
484,485 
Scrotum,  gangrene  of,  a  sequel 
of  cholera,  404 
after  smallpox,  134 
[Scurvy,  best  preventives  of, 
459] 
tM  Scorbutus. 
Season,  Influence  of,  on  cere- 
bral-spinal metilngltiB,  308 
on  cholera,  886 
on  diphtheria,  62 
on  gout,  530 
on  hooping-cough,  48 
on  Influenza,  36 
on  pulmonary  complications 

in  measles.  111 
on  parotitis,  120 
on  the  plague,  319 
on  pycemla,  344 
on  relapsing  fever,  274 
on  rheumatism,  665 
on  scarlet  fever,  84 
on  epidemics  of  smallpox, 

156 
on  typhoid  fever,  235 
on  typhus  fever,  258 
on  vaccination,  160 
Secondary  fever  in  smallpox,129 
Secondary  syphilis,  ««<  Syphilis. 
Secretion  suppressed    In   cho- 
lera, 400 
Secundcrabad  barracks,  dysen- 
tery at,  374 
Sedatives,  in  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy, 780 
tee  also  Opium. 
Sedentary  occupations,  a  cause 

of  sciatica,  1035, 1036 
Semiconfiuent   smallpox,  128, 

130 
Semilunar   ganglia,    supposed 
inflammation  of,  in   yellow 
fever,  291 
Senega,  in  diphtheria,  82 
in  influenza,  46 
In  long  complications  of  ty- 
phus, 26S 


Senile  vertigo,  693 

treatment  of,  695 
Sensation,    condition    of.    In 
chronic  alcoholism,  678 

in  chorea,  698 

In  congestion  of  the  brain, 
845 

in  epileptics,  774 

in  general  paralysis,  606 

in  hysteria,  635 

in  Infantile  paralysis,  1004 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  984 

melancholia  attouita,  5M 

in  meningitis,  828 

in  cerebral  softening,  859 

In  tumors  of  the  brain,  884 

In  spinal  congestion,  9<>6 

In  spinal  meningitlB,  954 

In  wasting  palsy,  789 
Sensation,  loss  of,  ttt  Anes- 
thesia. 
Senses,  special,  paralysis  of,  in 
diphtheria,  69 

state  of,  in  congestion  of  the 
brain,  845, 846 

in  Idiocy,  604 

In  locomotor  ataxy.  9S5 

In  cerebral  softening,  859 

in  vertigo,  690 
Sensibility,  loss  of,  in  diphthe- 
ria, 69 
Septicemia,  relation  of,  to  py- 

semia,  830 
Septum  narinm,  perforation  of, 

in  chronic  glanders,  100 
Sequelae,  of  convulsions,  744 

of  epilepsy,  773 

of  sunstroke,  669 
Serous  apoplexy,  930 
Serpentaria  In  Influenza,  46 
Serum  of  blood,  changes  of.  In 
gout,  531 

changes  of,  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 563 

character  of,  in  yellow  fever, 
288 

effusion  of.  In  rickets,  483 
Sewage  In  drinking  water  as  a 

cause  of  cholera,  389 
Sewage  gases,  as  a  cause  of 
cholera,  888 

a  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  841 
[Sewer  gas  promotive  of   tv- 

phoid  fever,  241,2.51] 
Sex,  considered  generally  as  a 
cause  of  disease,  22 

influence  of,  on  mortality  In 
diphtheria,  61 

influence  of,  on  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  946 

Influence  of,  on  occurrence  of 
cerebro  spinal  meningitis, 
808 

of  cholera,  890 

of  chicken-pox,  125 

of  erysipelas,  323 

of  gout,  527,  5.<56 

of  hooping-cough,  49 

of  Influenza,  40 

of  parotitis,  120 

of  pyiemla,  344 

of  rabies  in  dogs,  196 

of  relapsing  fever,  274 

of  rheumatism,  564 

of  gonorrbceal  rheumatism, 
577 

of  chronic  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, 551,  554,  555 

of  rickets,  475 
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Sex,  inflnence  of,  on  occnrrence 
of  scarlet  fever,  84,  'Jo 
of  cellular  nodea  in  tertiary 

syphilis,  483 
of  typhus  fever,  262 
influence  of,  on  prognosis  of 

chronic  alcoholigm,  682 
of  epilepsy,  774,  779 
of  insanity,  618 
Sex,  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
congestion   of  t^e   brain, 
848 
of  chorea,  697 
of  epilepsy,  764 
of  eeneral  paralysis,  605 
of  hypochondriasis,  626 
of  hysteria,  681 
of  Insanity,  587 
of  laryngismus   stridulus, 

741 
of  locomotor  ataxy,  988 
of  simple  meningitis,  814 
of  tubercular  meningitis,  818 
of  paralysis  agitans,  725 
of  wasting  palsy,  786 
of  writer's  cramp,  734 
Sexual  development,  arrest  of, 

in  hereditary  syphilis,  436 
Sexual  diseases,  a  cause  of  al- 
coholism, 674 
Sexual  disorders,  of  women,  a 
cause  of  epilepsy,  767 
of  hysteria,  633,  639 
of  insanity,  690 
Sexual  excess,  a  cause  of  de- 
mentia, 600 
of  epilepsy,  766 
of  hysteria,  633 
of  Insanity,  589,  603 
of  locomotor  ataxy,  989 
of  myelitis,  968 
of  paralysis  agitans,  786 
of  sciatica,  1086 
of  spinal  irritation,  997 
of  wasting  palsy,  788 
Sexual  organs  of  women.  In- 
volution of  the,  a  cause  of 
insanity,  687 
of  neuralgia,  1031 
Sexual  power,  loss  of,  in  Idiocy, 
604 
in  general  paralysis,  606 
state  of,  in  locomotor  ataxy, 
988 
Shaking  palsy,  718 
Sheep-pox,  138 
Inoculation  of  man  trom,  re- 
snlts  of,  138 
Sherry,  influence  of,  in  produc- 
tion of  gout,  528 
Shock,  a  predisposing  cause  of 

pyaemia,  348 
Shock,  nervous,  a  factor  in  the 
apoplectic  condition,  931 
a  cause  of  insanity,  589 
of  neuralgia,  1028 
««<  also  Fright  and  Emotion. 
Sick-headache,  description  of, 

1031 
Sight  affected  in  diphtheria,  69, 
74 
In  typhus,  269 
Sight,  defects  of,  premonitory 
of   cerebral    hemorrhage, 
933 
from  cerebritis,  855 
In  chronic  alcoholism,  676 
in  meningitis,  810 
from  neuralgia,  1037 


Sight— 
Toes  of,  in  locomotor  ataxy, 

986 
after   in&ntlle  convulsions, 

744 
in    chronic    hydrocephalus, 

838 
Signs    of    disease    considered 

generally,  23 
Silver,  deposits  of,  in  the  brain, 

899 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  typhoid 

fever,  248 
topical  use  of,  in   bites   of 

rabid  animals,  200 
in  diphtheria,  78 
in  erysipelas,  829 
in  hooping-cough,  66 
in  scarlet  fever,  96 
in  smallpox,  to  prevent  pit- 
ting, 144 
in  scurvy,  to  gams,  488 
In  variolous  ophthalmia,  144 
Singultus,  1068 
Sinus  of  Ute  brain,  thrombosis 

of,  870 
Skin,    condition    of    the,    in 

mania,  697 
In  mercurial  poisoning,  803 
In  sunstroke,  666 
Skin,  diseases  of  the,  due  to 

chronic  alcoholism,  677 
Skin,  hemorrhage  into.  In  pur- 
pura, 464 
question    of  elimination    of 

uric  acid  by,  in  gout,  638 
state   of,   in    cerebro-spinal 

menlnglUs,  298,  802 
in  dengue,  99 
in  diphtheria,  exudation  on, 

68 
in  dysentery,  acute,  376 
malignant,  377 
mild,  875 

in  erysipelas,  333,  834,  326 
in  farcy,  190 
in  gout,  614,  630 
In  nooplng-cough,  50 
In  hydrophobia,  198 
In  influenza,  43 
in   intermittent   fever,    856, 

858 
in  measles,  107 
in  the  plague,  314 
in  purpura,  460 
In  pyaemia,  844 
in  acute  rheumatism,  569 
in  gonorrhoeal   rheumatism, 

676 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  574 
in  rickeU,  476 
In  relapsing  fever,  277,  278 
in  remittent  fever,  SG6 
in  scarlet  fever,  85,  87,  89 
in  scurvy,  451 
in  smallpox,  140 
In  secondary  syphilis,  424 
in  tertiary  Byphills,  431 
in  typhoid  fever,  202,  217 
in  typhus  fever,  256 
in  yellow  fever,  285 
yellow  tint  of,  in  yellow  fever, 

285,286,290,293 
Skull,  bones  of,  thickening  of, 

in  syphilis,  440 
Skull,  deformities  of  the,  in 

idiocy,  603 
in    chronic    hydrocephalus, 

837,838 


Skull,  fracture  of  the,  a  cause 
of  abscess  of  the  brain,  934 
diagnosis  of,  from  apoplexy, 
939 
[Skunk,  subject  to  rabies,  197] 
Sleep,  effect  of,  on  prognosis  of 
delirium  tremens,  683 
value  of,  in  acute  mania,  631 
Sleeplessness,  lee  Insomnia. 
Sleep-walking,  658 
Sloughing  in  erysipelas,  324 
Smaflpox,  article  on,  127 
after  vaccination,  149 
anatomical  characters  of  a> 

variolous  pock,  146 
definition,  127 
description,  134 
diagnosis,  135 
epidemic  diffusion  of,  150 
history  of,  137 
Infectious  nature  of,  138 
iaoculation  for,  156 
morbid  appearances  of,  146 
mortality,  145 
prognosis,  136 
susceptibility  to,  187 
symptoms,  183 
synonyms,  127 
treatment  of,  140 
varieties  of,  1C9 
Smallpox,  a  cause  of  purpura, 
463 
complicating  scarlet  fever,  93 
diagnosis  of,  trova.  continued 

fever,  136 
diagnosis    of,    from    febrile 

lichen,  15 
diagnosiiB  of,  from  measles, 

136 
diagnosis  of,  from  scarlatina, 

133 
diagnosis  of,  from  varicella, 

186 
non-identity  of,  with  chicken- 
pox,  124 
theory  of  hereditary  immu- 
nity from,  4!:7,  4C8 
Smell,  sense  of,  aifectcd  rarely 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
801 
Snuifles  in  hereditary  syphilis, 

429,  441 
Soda  in  gout,  acute,  539 

chronic,  6^,  557 
Soda,  arsenlate  of,  in  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  657 
Soda,  bicarbonate  of,  in  reac- 
tionary stajre  of  cholera,  418 
Soda,  phosphate  of,   in  gout, 

514 
Soda,  sulphate  of,  In  purpura, 

467 
Soda,  tartrate  of,  in  smallpox, 

141 
Softening,  of  bones,  in  rickets, 
478,  487 
of  brain  substance  in  pye- 
mia, 334 
an  occasional  sequel  of  ty- 
phus, 2o9 
Softening  of  the  brain,  acute, 
857 
chronic,  874 
post-mortem,  879 
red,  864 
white,  873 
yellow,  875 

predisposes  to  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, 907 
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Softening  of  the  brain — 

secondary  to  abscese,  039 
Softening  of  the  spinal  cord, 

1008 
Soil,  nature  of,  Influence  of,  on 
occurrence     of     cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  309 

of  cholera,  388 

of  influenza,  36 

of  the  plague,  318 
Solitary  glands,   enlargement 
of,  in  cholera,  411 

enlargement  of,  in  dysentery, 
878 

ulceration  of,  in  dysentery, 
879 

Inflammation  of,  in  pneu- 
monia, 221 

inflammation  of,  in  scarlet 
fever,  823 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  209,  211 

in  typhus,  265 

swelling  of,  in  scarlet  fever, 
94 

tubercular  disease  of,  in  pul- 
monary phthisis,  221 

ulceration  of,  in  severe  forms 
of  intermittent  fever,  228, 
229 

ulceration  of,  in  scurvy,  231, 
457 
Somnambulism,  article  on,  658 

varieties  and  symptoms,  669 

treatment,  660 
Sordes  on  lips,  distinction  of, 
fVom   diphtheritic   exuda- 
tion, 73 

on  teeth  and  gums  in  diph- 
theria, 66,  73 

in  erysipelas,  324 

in  measles,  107, 108 

in  malignant  measles,  108 

in  pysemla,  344 

in  relapsing  fever,  278 

in  remittent  fever,  368 

in  typhoid  fever,  203 

in  typhus  fever,  255,  257 

in  yellow  fever,  287 
Sore  throat,  in  dengue,  103 

in  diphtheria,  65 

herpetic,  diagnosis  of,  from 
diphtheria,  107 

in  erysipelas,  323 

In  chronic  glanders,  190 

in  measles,  107 

in  scarlet  fever,  85, 86,  89,  90 

treatment  of,  96 

as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever, 
90 

treatment  of,  96 

in  smallpox,  131 

treatment  of,  141 

in  secondary  syphilis,  424 

in  tertiary  syphilis,  430 

in  typhoid,  2a3,  233 
Spa  waters  in  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, 657 
Spasm,  definition  of,  1055 

relation  of,  to  spinal  conges- 
tion, 950 


Spasm- 
in  cerebral  softening,  865 
in  spinal  irritation,  995 
in  tetanus,  971 
Spasmodic  asthma,  causes  of, 

1056 
Spasmodic  cholera,  407 
Spasms,  local,  article  on,  1055 
asthma  or  bronchial  spasm, 

1056 
cardiac  spasm,  1057 
hiccup,  1058 

muscular  cramp,  1059  et  teq. 
treatment,  1060 
[Spastic  spinal  paralysis,  1009] 
Spectflc  gravity  of  the  brain,  in 

insanity,  615 
Speech   alfected    in   parotitis, 
119 
changes  In,  from  abscess  of 

the  brain,  938 
from    cerebral    congestion, 

845 
fi-om  general  paralysis,  605 
from    mercurial    poisoning, 

803 
from  softening  of  the  brain, 

858,860 
lo  wasting  palsy,  789 
defective,  in  epilepsy,  753 
a  premonitory  sign  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  924 
Speech,  loss  of,  •««  Aphasia. 
Spermatorrhoea,  treatment  of, 

660 
Sphincter  anl,  paralysis  of,  in 

chronic  dysentery,  376 
Sphincters,  paralyds  of  the,  in 
myelitU,  960 
In  spinal  meningitis,  954 
partial,  In  locomotor  ataxy, 

985 
absence  of,  in  spinal  conges- 
tion, 966 
in  spinal  irritation,  996 
Sphygmograph,  use  of  the,  in 
iScoholism,  672,  679 
an  aid  in  prognosis,  683 
in  epilepsy,  778 
Spina  bifida,  1018 
Spinal  congestion,  article  on, 
965 
symptoms,  965 
post  mortem       appearances, 

968 
diagnosis,  968 
prognosis,  968 
treatment,  968 
Spinal  congestion,  diagnosis  of, 
firom     reflex     paraplegia, 
1008 
relation  of,  to  Infantile  para- 
lysis, 1004 
Spinal  cord,  affection   of,   in 
gout,  519 
atrophy  of,  1015 
concussion  of,  1016 
congestion  of,  965 
coi^esUon  of,  in  yellow  fever, 

hemorrhage  into,  1007 


Spinal  cord — 

softening  of,  IOCS 

tumors,  1U16 
Spinal  induration,  1008 

a  result  of  myelitis,  963 
Spinal   irritation,    article    on, 
991 

symptoms,  991 

post-mortem       appearances, 
997 

causes,  997 

diagnosis,  997 

prognosis  and  treatment,  99S 
Spinal  nerves,   physiology    of 

the,  943 
Spinal  paralysis ,  general,  symp  - 
toms  of,  999 

treatment,  1000 
Spinal  tenderness,  localized,  a 
symptom  of  hysteria,  635 

of  spinal  irritation,  993,  994 

absence  of.  In  myelitis,  960 

in  spinal  congestion,  907 

in  spinal  meningitis,  954 
Spine,  deformity  of,  in  rickets, 

477,  478,  491 
Spirits,  distilled,  a  very  slight 

cause  of  gont,  527,  628 
Spleen,  albuminoid  degenera- 
tion of,  in  rickeU,  483 

disease  of  the,  623 

enlargement  of,  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  858 

treatment  of,  864 

In  remittent  fever,  S68 

In  typhoid  fever,  204 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  cho- 
lera, 411 

in  diphtheria,  72, 76 

in  erysipelas,  326 

in  Influenza,  43 

in  Intermittent  fever,  359 

in  relapsing  fever,  279 

in  the  plague,  816 

in  purpura,  463 

in  pyoemia,  833 

in  riclcets,  493 

in  scarlet  fever,  94 

in  scurvy,  457 

In  typhoid  fever,  215 

in  typhus,  265 

In  yellow  fever,  293 

tenderness   of,  In  relapsing 
fever,  277 

in  typhoid  fever,  204 
Splenization  of  the  lung  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  221 
Splints  Ingonorrhoeal  rheama- 

tlsm,  579 
Sponging,  cold.    In   parotitis, 
121 

tepid,  in  measles,  114 

for  malaria,  124 

in  parotitis,  121 

in  remittent  fever,  369 

In  typhns,  269 
Spurious  cow-pox,  161 
Sputa,  in  hooping-cough,  50 

in  influenza,  48 

in  measles.  111 

in  pytemia,  345 
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Staphyloma,  a  raro  sequel  of 

cholera,  404 
Starvation, >ee  Food,  deficiency 

of. 
Status  epUepticus,  754 
Steam,  use  of,  in  diphtlieria,  83 

in  influenza,  45  '  ■ 

In  scarlet  fever,  96 
Steel  wine  in  riclietg,  496 
Stenosis,  >««  Stricture. 
Stemo-mastoid  a  frequent  seat 

of  muscular  nodes  in  syphi- 
lis, 433 
Stertorous  breathing,  in  sun- 
stroke, 6«7 

value  of,  in  prognosis  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  933 
Stiffness  of  Joints,  after  den- 
gne,  103 

In  gont,  616,  535 

in  scurvy,  453 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  551 
Stiflhess,  muscular,  tM  Rigid- 

stigmata  in  purpura,  460 
Stimulants,  abuse  of,  in  hys- 
teria, 639, 674 

in  neuralgia,  674,  VM6 

excess  of,  a  cause  of  canges- 
tion  of  the  brain,  84» 

predispose  to  sunstroke,  663 

value  of,  in  treatment  of  cho- 
rea, 715 

of  delirium  tremens,  687 

of  infantile  convulsions,  751 

<««  also  Alcohol. 
Stomach,  affection  of,  by  gouty 
metastasis,  519 

disorders  of  the,  causing  ver- 
tigo, 691 

treatment  of,  695 

disturbance  of,  by  malaria, 
354 

hemorrhage  fVom,  tee  Hsma- 
temesis. 

irritability  of,  in  intermittent 
fever,  355 

In  remittent  fever,  365 

morbid  anatomy  of,  in  cho- 
lera, 411 

In  diphtheria,  76 

in  hydrophobia,  199 

in  intermittent  fever,  858 

In  the  plague,  816 

In  scurvy,  457 

In  typhoid  fever,  216 

In  yellow  fever,  291 

muscular  rheumatism  In,  674 

pain  at  the  pit  of,  in  tetanus, 
977 
Stomatitis,  in  hereditary  syphi- 
lis, 429 

gannenous,   after   measles, 

treatment  oT  115 

Stone-pock,  132 

Stools,  In  dengue,  100 
In  cholera,  399, 400,  401 
chemical  examination  of,  404 
microscopical      examination 

of,  404 
In  cholera  as  the  medium  of 

contagion,  895 
in  cholera,  removal  of,  422 
In  cholera,  retention  of,  418 
in  diarrhoea,  choleraic,  407 
in  dysentery,  acute,  375,  376 
chronic,  876 
malarious,  877 


Stools,  In  dysentery^ 
malignant,  377 
mild,  876 
scorbutic,  877 
in  glanders,  189 
in  gout,  515 
under  inflaence  of  cQlchicum, 

639 
in  measles.  111 
in  the  plague,  815 
in  pyemia,  344,  346 
In  remittent  fever,  367 
in  rickete,  476,482,484 
in  scurvy,  453 
In  typhoid   fever,  203,  204, 

207' 
microscopical     examination 

of,  In  typhoid,  244 
as  a  means  of  communicat- 
ing typhoid  fever,  243 
in  typhus,  258,  363 
in  yellow  fever,  386,  293 
rice-water,  899 

Strabismus,  causes  of,  1069 
In  cerebro-splnal  meningitis, 

800 
in  diphtheria,  69 
in    chronic    hydrocephalus, 

837 
in  locomotor  ataxy,  987 
In  meningitis,  810,  832 
occurs  after  fits  in  children, 

744 
in  softening  of  the  brain,  860 

Strain  of  muscles,  a  cause  of 
muscular  rheamatism,  574 

Structural  disease  as  contrasted 
with  i^inctional,  19 

Strumous  disease  of  the  verte- 
bree,  diagnosis  of,  from  spi- 
nal irritation,  997 

Strychnia,  after  cholera,  419 
[In  diphtheritic  paralysis,  83] 
in  glanders  in  the  horse,  193 
in  hooping-cough,  56 
after  Intermittent  fever,  364 
In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 
poisoning  by,  diagnosis    of, 

from  tetanus,  97o 
value  of,  in  treatment  of  al- 

coholism,686 
of  chorea,  713 
of  myelitis,  964 

SubJecUve  symptoms  con- 
sidered generally,  24 

Sublingual  gland.  Inflamma- 
tion of,  alter  typhus,  2tt3 

Submaxillary  gland,  suppura- 
tion after  typhus,  263 
swelling  of,  In  parotitis,  119 

Submaxillary  lymphatic  glands, 
enlargement  of,  in  diphthe- 
ria, 66 

Subsnltus  tendinum,  in  typhus, 
259 
treatment  of,  268 

Suckling,  prolonged,  a  cause 
of  rickets,  474 
a  predisposing  cause  of  rheu- 
matism, 666 
want  of,  a  cause  of  rickets, 
474 

Sudamina  and  miliaria,  article 
on,  132 

Sudamina,  causes  of,  123 

f general  pathology  of,  123 
n  influenza,  43 
in  pyemia,  385,  844,  845 
In  relapsing  fever,  378 


Sudamina^ 

in  typhoid  fever,  208,  218 
Sugar,  to  be  avoided  in  neural- 
gia, 1046 
Sugar  In  the  urine  in  typhus, 
260 
increased  production  of.  In 
the  liver  of  drunkards,  684 
Suicide,  tendency  to,  In  abscess 
of  the  brain,  938 
In  chronic  alcoholism,  678 
in  melancholia,  593,  594 
In  tertiary  syphilis,  483 
Sulphates  In    urine    In    acute 
rheumatism,  503 
In  typhus,  360 
Sulphites,  use  of,  in  influenza,47 

in  pyemia,  351 
Sulphur,  in  muscular  rheuma- 
tism, 576 
Sulphur  baths.  In  treatment  of 
mercurial  tremor,  806 
of  lead-poisoning,  807 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 

air  of  marshes,  3S 
Sulphuric   acid,   in    choleraic 
diarrhoea,  430 
In  hooping-cough,  56 
in  typhoid  fever,  248 
Sulphurous  acid,  In  diphtheria, 
80,82 
suggested  use  of,  in  Influenza, 

supposed  efficacy  of,  in  pye- 
mia, 351 
[Sunshine,  curative  of  neural- 
gia, 1048] 
Sunstroke,  article  on,  661 
definition,  661 
synonyms  and  history,  661 
etiology,  664 

[fi'equency  of,  in  cities,  664 
promoted  by  intemperance, 

665] 
symptoms,  666 
diagnosis,  667 
pathology,  667 
morbid  anatomy,  668 
mortality,  068 
prognosis  and    prophylaxis, 

668 
treatment,  669 
[by  hypodermic  Injection  of 

morphia,  670] 
of  sequele,  670 
Suppression  of  urine,  in  influ- 
enza, 43 
In  malignant  dysentery,  877 
In  smallpox,  141 
in  yellow  fever,  290,  298 
Suppuration,  from  chalk-stones 
in  gout,  517 
in  erysipelas,  323, 336 
in  pyemia,  831 
of  bones  and  Joints  in  pye- 
mia, 834 
of  lymphatic  glands  in  ter- 
tiary syphilis,  433 
of  parotid  glaud  In  parotitis, 

119 
of  parotid  glands  after  ty- 
phus, 363 
of^  periosteal   nodes  In  ter- 

tiaiy  syphilis,  433 
tee,  also.  Abscess. 
3upra-renal  capsules,  conges- 
tion of,  in  diphtheria,  77 
Surgical  operations  a  cause  of 
pyemia,  830,  348 
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Snrgical  Bcarlet  fever,  M 
Sutures,  deepening  of,  In  rick- 
ety skull,  491 
Sweat,  characters  of,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  562 
nature    of,    in    rheumatoid 
arthritis,  653 
Sweating,  in  cholera,  400,  400, 
415 
in  intermittent  fever,  867 
in  pyaemia,  344,  345 
in  relapsing  fever,  277 
in  remittent  fever,  368 
in  acute  rheumatism,  559 
absence  of,  in  acute  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  553 
at  night,  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery, 377 
critical,  in  yellow  fever,  285 
excessive,  of  no  use  in  gout, 

628 
of  head,  in  rickets,  476, 482 
relation  of,  to  sudamina,  123 
Symmetry,   in    symptoms    of 
acute  rheumatism,  561 
of  congenital  syphilis,  430 
of  secondary  syphilis,   424, 

425 
of  tertiary  congenital  syphi- 
lis, 440 
Sympathetic  epilepsy,  1024 
Sympathetic    nervous   system, 
influence  of,  on  occurrence 
of  purpura,  465,  466 
supposed  affection  of,  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  820 
Symptoms  of  disease  considered 
generally,  23 
general  and  local,  24 
objective  and  subjective,  24 
Syncope,  a  cause  of  death  in 
diphtheria,  66,  69 
In    gouty   affection    of    the 

heart,  519 
in  the  plague,  815 
in  purpura,  461 
in  relapsing  fever,  27V 
in  scurvy,  452,  455 
Syncope,   di^nosis    of,   ttom 
epilepsy,  778 
from    congestive    apoplexy, 

849 
in  hysteria,  685 
Synovial  fluid,  effusion  of,  in 
gout,  625 
in   acute   rheumatism,  661, 

663 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  553 
Synovial  membrane,  inflamma- 
tion of,  in  gout,  514 
in    acute   rheumatism,   661, 

563 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  653 
Syphilis,  article  on,  423 


Syphilis,  a  cause — 

of  neuralgia,  1013 

of  paralysis  agitans,  726 

of  purpura,  463 

of  sciaUca,  1037 

of  wasting  palsy,  788 
Syphilis,  a  specific  fever,  428 

communicated    by   vaccina- 
tion, 178 

communication  of,  by  fcetos 
to  mother,  429 

diagnosis  of  pains  In,  l^om 
muscular  rheumatism,  575 

in  parents,  a  supposed  cause 
of  rickets,  473 

nature  of  the  poison  of,  423 

tabular  view  of  stages  of, 
426 

tabular  statement   contrast- 
ing acquired  and  inherited, 

theory  of   imperfect   conta- 
gion In,  428 
transmission  of,  from  parent 

to  offspring,  429,  430 
to  the  third  generation,  431 
value  of  treatment  in,  413 
Syphilis,  hereditary,  diagnosis 

of,  440 
diagxiosis  of,  ttom  rickets, 

485 
a  protection  against  acquired 

syphilis,  427 
symptoms  of,  429 
Syphilis,  secondary,  diagnosis 

of,  439 
symptoms  of,  425,  426 
question  of  prevention  of,  by 

treatment,  428 
symmetry  of  symptoms  of, 

425,431 
treatment   of,  by   mercury, 

435 
Sypbllitio  disease  of  the  brain, 

diagnosis  of,  756 
•  cause  of  convulsions,  760 
Syphilitic  mania,  pathology  of, 

614 
SyphiUUc  meningitis,  812 
tumors  in  the  brain,  890 


TABES  DORSALIS,  981,  989 
Tache  c4i4brale,  of  Trous- 
seau, 821 
Talipes  following  Infantile  pa- 
ralysis, 1006 
Tannic  acid  in  cholera,  416 
in  choleraic  diarrhoea. 
In  hooping-cough,  56 
in  yellow  fever,  294 
local  use  of,  in  hemorrhage 
in  purpura,  468 
Tapping  the  head  In  chronic 


Tea,  in  scarlet  fever,  06 
Teeth,  early  decay  of,  in  rick- 
ets, 480 

grinding  of,  a  fatal   sign  in 
smallpox  in  children,  137 

incisors,  deformity  of,  from 
hereditary  syphilis,  441 

late  appearance  of,  in  rick- 
ets, 480 

loss  of,  in  scurvy,  461 
Teeth,  extraction  of,  causing 

abscess  of  the  brain,  936 
Teething,  a  cause  of  roseola, 
105 

Irritation  of  rickets  mistaken 
for,  475 

«««,  also.  Dentition. 
Temper,  irritability  of  the,  In 
congestion    of  the   brain, 
847 

in  gout,  615 

in  hysteria,  635 

In  chronic  meningitis,  816 

in  rickets,  476 

from  softening  of  the  brain, 
867 

from  tnmor  of  the  brain,  8S4 
Temperament,  influence  of,  on 

gout,  527 
Temperament,  the  insane,  588 

the  nervous,  632,  996 
Temperature  of  body,  in  cere- 
bro-splnal  meningitis,  298, 
803 

variations  of  the,  after  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  922 

in  cholera,  399,  410 

occasional  rise  of,  after  death, 
in  cholera,  410 

in  dementia,  601 

in  dengue,  not  recorded,  101, 
102 

in  diphtheria,  65,  66,  77 

in  diphtheria,  a  sudden  rise 
of,  an  unfavorable  sign,  77 

In  erysipelas,  824 

in  general  paralysis,  607 

In  acute  gout,  611 

in  influenza,  41 

In   intermittent   fever,    857, 
858 

in  mania,  697 

influence  of,  on  prognosis  of 
mania,  617 

in  measles,  109 

in  paroUtte,  118 

In  the  plague.  314 

In  pysemla,  845 

in  relapsing  fever,  277 

in  remittent  fever,  366 

In  acnte  rheumatism,  561 

in      rheumatoid      arthritis, 
chronic,  561 

acute,  663 
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Temperature  of  body — 
uae  of,  in  diagnosis  of  rick- 
ets, 485 
Temperature  of  air,  Influence 
of,  on  cerebro-epinal  meu- 
In^tls,  809 
on  cholera,  380 
on  erysipelas,  823 
on  influenza,  37 
a  cause  of  malaria,  353 
influence    of,    on    malarial 

fevers,  355 
on  the  plague,  818,  319 
on  remittent  ferer,  365,  866 
on  rheumatism,  665 
on  typhoid  fever,  235 
on  yellow  fever,  284 
sudden  changes  of,  a  cause  of 

roseola,  IciS 
predispose  to  tetanus,  978 
$e«,  also,  Cold. 
Temporal  bone,  caries  of  the,  a 
cause   of   abscess  of  the 
brain,  935,  937 
of  facial  paralysis,  lOSl 
of  meningitis,  813, 831 
Temporo-maxillary      articula- 
tion, implication  oi^  in  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  651 
Tender  spots,  or  foci,  in  neu- 
ralgia, 1030 
Tenderness  of  whola  body  In 

rickets,  477 
[Tendon  reflex,  087] 
Tendons,    InAltration    of,    by 

urate  of  soda,  in  gont,  517 
Tenesmus  In  dysentery,  mild, 
875 
acute,  376 

In  gouty  inflammation  of  the 
rectum,  519 
Tents,    disadvantages   of,    for 

cholera  hospitals,  420 
Teplitz  waters  in  gout,  547 
Terminations  of  disease  con- 
sidered generally,  26 
Tertian  fever,  355 
Tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
425 
occurrence  of,  in  other  dis- 
eases besides  syphilis,  423 
Tertiary  syphilis,  481 
diagnosis  of,  439 
how  far  modified  by  merctiry, 
435 
Testicle,  abscess  of,  In  pytemla, 
334 
Inflammation  of,  in  parotitis, 

119 
swelling  of.  In  dengne,  101 
syphilitic  diseases  of,  4^ 
Tetanus,  article  on,  968 
symptoms,  969 
post-mortem  appearances,976 
causes,  977 
diagnosis,  978 

prognosis  and  treatment,  979 
Tetanus,  diagnosis  of,  from  hy- 
drophobia, 199 


Thorax,  deformity  of,  in  rick- 
ets, 479,  491 

mechanism  of  deformity  of. 
In  ricketo,  489 
Thrombi  in  pysemia,  337,  340, 

843 
Thrombosis    of   the    cerebral 
sinus,  870 

a  cause  of  abscess  of  the 
brain,  938 

of  cerebral  softening,  861 
Thrush,  diagnosis  of,  from  diph- 
theria, 72 
Thumb,  deformity  of,  in  rheu- 
matoid artluritis,  651 

spasmodic  contraction  of,  in 
hooping-cough,  61 
Thymic  asthma,  in  rickets,  483 
Tibia,  deformity  of,  in  rickets, 
478 

nodes  on,  in  syphilis,  433 
Tic   iplleptiforme,   of    Trous- 
seau, 1U32 
Tinnitus  aurlnm,  in  chronic  al- 
coholism, 676 

in  vertigo,  691 
Toe,  great,  affection  of,  in  gout, 
513,  514 

explanation  of,  635 
Tongue,  in  cerebro-splnal  men- 
ingitis, 298,  801 

in  dengue,  100 

in  diphtheria,  66,  66 

in  dysentery,  acute,  876 

chronic,  377 

mild,  875 

in  erysipelas,  824,  826 

in  acute  gout,  618 

in  influenza,  41 

in  measles,  107, 108 

in  parotitis,  118 

in  the  plague,  815 

In   purpura    hemorrhagica, 
461 

In  pyemia,  844, 846 

In  relapsing  fever,  277, 278 

In  remittent  fever,  866 

in  acute  rheumatism,  559 

In  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 
676 

muscular  rheumatism  in,  674 

In  scarlet  fever,  85,  87,  88 

in  scurvy,  453 

smallpox  eruption   on,  131, 
133 

In  syphilis,  424 

syphilitic  muscular  nodes  in, 
433 

in   typhoid  fever,  203,  208, 
204,  216 

In  typhus,  288 

In  varicella.  126 

in  yellow  fever,  285,  B86, 287, 
292 
Tongue,  early  aifectlon  of  the, 
In  general  paralysis,  605 

In  delirium  tremens,  680 

paralysis  of,   fi-om    hemor- 
rhage into  the  corptis  stria- 


Tonsils— 

enlarged.  In  parotitis,  119 

state  of,  in  diphtheria,  65,  75 

state  of.  In  measles,  110 

enlargement  of,  after  mea- 
sles, 111 

state  of,  in  scarlet  fever,  86, 
88 

ulceration  of.  In  syphilis,  424 
Tonsillitis,  diagnosis  of,  fl-om 

diphtheria,  70 
Tophi  in  chronic  gout,  616 
Tormina  in   dysentery,  mild, 
876 

acute,  376 
Torticollis,  674 

article  on,  1060 

deflnition    and     synonyms, 
1060 

causes,  1061 

symptoms,  1061 

diagnosis,  1062 

pathology,  1063 

prognosis,  1063 

treatment,  1063 
Torulte,  in  black  vomit,  290 

in  urine  in  yellow  fever,  290 
Toxic  paralysis  agitans,  725 

tetanus,  978 
Trachea,  in  diphtheria,  67 

smallpox  eruption  in,  131 

In  smallpox,  146 

ulceration     oi^    In    chronic 
glanders,  191 

ulceration     of,    in    typhoid 
fever,  217 
Tracheotomy,  In  diphtheria,  82 

statistics  of,  83 

In  epilepsy,  783 

In  erysipelas,  829 
Trance,  cataleptic,  635, 653 
Traumatic,    cerebral    hemor- 
rhage, 904 

neuroma,  1023 

tetanus,  976 
Trees,  effect  of,  on  malaria,  858 
Tremblement  m^tallique,  725, 

801 
Trembles,  the,  718, 801 
Tremor,  artuum,  718 

ab  hydrargyro,  801 

satuminns,  806 
Tremor,  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  cholera,  399 

In  typhus,  255,  2.59 
Tremors,  classification  of,  737 

In  alcoholism,  676 

In  epileptics,  774 

In  paralysis  agitans,  720 

in  wasting  palsy,  789 
Trigeminal  neuralgia,  1080 
Trismus  In  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, »00 
Trismus,  nascentlum,  976 

In  children  fromvc orms,  105O 

in  tetanus,  971 
Tubercle,  in  the  brain,  889 

In  rickety  children,  484 

of  the  lung,  a  seauel  of  ty- 
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Tubercular  diathesis,  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  554 

mentngltlB,  article  on,  817 

[cases  of,  with  recovery,  825, 
835] 

peritonitis,  chronic,  diasrno- 
sis  of,  from  typhoid  fever, 
345 

ulceration  of  intestines,  diag- 
nosis of,  from  typhoid,  '■iSn 
Tuberculosis,  diagnosis  of,  ttom 
rickets,  484 

a  sequel  of  typhoid  fever, 
209 

a  sequel  of  Influenza,  43 

acute,  after  measles,  112 

non-identity  of,  with  rickets, 
446 
Tuberculosis,  acute,  symptoms 
of,    in    children,'  typhoid 
form,  828 

pulmonary  form,  829 
Tubuli    nriniferl,    deposits   of 

urate  of  soda  In,  in  gout, 

526 
Tumors  of  the  brain,  883 

a  cause  of  convulsions,  746, 
760 

of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  904 

of  meningitis,  832 

of  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
836 

diagnosis  of,  fl-om  abscess, 
940 

fVom  epilepsy,  779 

from  cerebral  softening,  881 
Tumors   of  the    spinal   cord, 

1016 
Tunbridge  waters,  in  rickets, 

496 
Tunica  vaginalis.  Inflammation 

of,  in  parotitis,  119 
Turkish  baths,  In  chronic  gout, 
646 

In  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism, 
579 

In  insanity,  620 
Turpentine    in    treatment    of 
chorea,  715 

In  purpura,  467 

for  hemorrhage  In  typhoid 
fever,  248 

in  lung  complications  of  ty- 
phus, 268 

In  yellow  fever,  293 

In  muscular  rheumatism,  575 
[Turpentine,  oil  of,  in  typhoid 

fever,  248] 
Tympanites,  in  scarlet  fever, 
87 

In  typhoid  fever,  203, 208 

treatment  of,  248 

In  tVDhus.  257 


Typhoid  fever — 

prophylaxis,  250 

synonyms,  201 

treatment  of,  247 

varieties,  232 
T^rphoid  fever,  contagious,  233 

simple  inflammatory,  232 

paludal,  238 
Typhoid  fever,  causes  of  spon- 
taneous origin  of,  240 

complicating  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  303 

diagnosis  of,  from  acute  me- 
ningitis, 815 

ii'om  tubercular  meningitis, 
830 

diagnosis  of,  from  pyaemia, 
348 

diaenosls  of,  fkt>m  remittent, 
368 

diagnosis  of,  i^om  typhus, 
!M6,263 

microscopical  appearances  of 
deposits  In  Peyer's  patches 
In,  212 

relation  of,  to  scarlatina  and 
diphtheria,  223 

resemblance  of  some  cases  to 
narcotico-lrritant     poison- 
ing, 206 
[Typho-malarlal  fever,  2a3] 
Typhus  fever,  article  on,  251 

deflnition,  251 

diagnosis,  262 

duration,  261 

etiology,  252 

morbid  anatomy,  264 

mortality,  266 

pathology,  263 

prognosis,  265 

sequels,  261 

symptomatolMj,  264 

terminations,  261 

therapeutics,  206 

varieties,  269 
Typhus,   connection   of,  with 
dysentery,  258 

diagnosis  of,  from  delirium 
tremens,  263 

diagnosis  of,  trom  measles, 
263 

diagnosis  of,  i^om  meningi- 
tis, 263 

diagnosis  of,  from  plague, 
816 

diagnosis  of,  trom  pneumo- 
nia, 263 

losis  of,  ih>m  purpura, 


diagnosis  of,  ttom  pynmia, 

848 
diagnosis  of,  fh>m  typhoid, 

246,263 
IVeauently  mistaken  for  ty- 


Ulceratlon,  of  cornea^ 

in  smallpox,  133, 134 

treatment  of,  144 

of  gums  in  measles,  110 

of  intestine,  In  diphtheria, 
76 

in  pyemia,  334 

in  typhoid  fever,  210,  211 

in  typhoid  fever,  characters 
of,  repair  of,  213 

distinctions  between  typhoid 
and  tubercular,  245 

of  large  intestine  in  dysen- 
tery, 879 

repair  of,  379 

of    membrana    tympani    in 
scarlet  fever,  90 

In  month.  In  glanders,  1S9 

of  mucous  membrane  in  ter- 
tiary syphilis,  432 

in   nose,  In   glanders,    189, 
190 

of  palate  in  tertiary  sypbUis, 
430 

of  Peyer's  patches  In   pul- 
monary phthisis,  221,  226 

of  pharynx  in  tertiary  syphi- 
lis, 430 

In  diphtheria,  73,  76 

of  skin,  following   rash    In 
dengue,  102 

in  scorbutic  dysentery,  S77 

in  scurvy,  453 

in  secondary  syphilis,  424 

in  tertiary  syphlllB,  431 

local  treatment  of,  442 

of  solitary  glands,  in  typhoid 
fever,  209 

of  stomach,  in  Intermittent 
fever,  858 

of  throat,  In  scarlet  fever,  86, 
90 

a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  90 

treatment  of,  96,  97 
Ulceration  of  vaccine  vesicle, 

101 
Ulna,  deformity  of,  In  rickets, 

479 
Ulnar  neuralgia,  1033 
Unilateral  chorea,  698 

convulsions,  In  children,  742 

In  adults,  753 

paralysis  agltans,  723 
Unsmla,  a   cause   of  convul- 
sions, 759 

diagnosis  of,  from  cerebral 
congestion,  849 

from  epilepsy,  778 

from  cerebral    hemorrhage, 
930 

fi-om  softening  of  the  brain, 
881 

relation  of,  to  serous  apo- 
plexy, 930 
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TTrate  of  soda,  deposits  of— 
as  chalk-etx)nee,  510 
in  aryttenold  cartilages,  525 
Id  articular  cartilages,  524 
in  bones,  625 
in  bursa,  616 
in  kidneys,  526 
in  lieaments,  516,  525 
in  sderotic  coat  of  eye,  617 
subperiosteal,  516,  625 
In  synovial   fluid   in   gouty 

Jolnto,  525 
in  tarsal  cartilages,  517 
selection    of    situation   for, 
533 
Urates,  deposit  of,  in  urine  in 
diplitheria,  65 
In  gouty  urine,  622 
in  measles,  107,  111 
in  acute  rtieumatism,  663 
in  typhus,  260 
Urea  in  the  blood,  in  cholera, 
406,412 
in  gout,  521 
In  relapsing  fever,  878 
In  acute  rheumatism,  563 
In  typhus,  264 
in  yellow  fever,  288 
excretion  of,  normal  in  scar- 
let fever,  87,  91 
Increased    excretion    of,   in 

diphtheria,  68,  73 
in  erysipelas,  324 
in  remittent  fever,  867 
in  acute  rheumatism,  562 
in  typhoid  fever,  2U8 
in  typhus,  260 
in  Intermittent  fever,  358 
diminished  excretion  of,  in 

cholera,  402 
during  gout,  acute,  522 
chronic,  523 
in  relapsing  fever,  278 
in  rickets,  484 
in  yellow  fever,  290 
Urethra,  diminished  discharge 
A-om,  during  gonorrheal 
rheumatism,  570 
Inflammation   of,    in   gout, 

520 
spasm  of,  1058 
Urethral  discharge,  relation  of, 

to  rheumatism,  576 
Uric   acid,    absence   of,   from 
blood  in  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis, 554 
amount    excreted    daily   in 

acute  gout,  522 
in  chronic  gout,  823 
deposits  of,  in  cerebro-spinal 

meningitis,  301 
in  diphtheria,  68 
in  scarlet  fever,  87 
detection  of,  521 
diminished  excretion  of,  in 

gout,  534 
from  quinine,  543 
during  remittent  fever,  367 
in  urine  of  rickets,  484 
in  scarlet  fever,  87 
excess  of,  in  blood,  the  essen- 
tial phenomenon  of  gout, 
633 
In  blood  In  gout,  521 
detection  o^  521 
in  bloodi  in  lead  poisoning, 

530 
excretion  of  normal,  in  ty- 
phus, 260 
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Uric  acid — 

Increased  excretion  of,  in  in- 
termittent fever,  358 

in  remittent  fever,  during 
convalescence,  867 

In  acute  rheumatism,  563 

in  typhoid  fever,  208 

increased  formation  of,  in 
gout,  534 

in  effused  fluids  in  pericardi- 
tis and  peritonitis  in  gout, 
623 

In  fluid  of  blisters  in  gout, 
623 

influence  of  lead  on  excretion 
of,  530 

normal  amount  passed  daily 
in  urine,  623 

not  eliminated  by  the  skin, 
623 
Urinary  calculi,  in  gout,  520 

in  rickets,  484 
Urinary  irritation,  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  855,  356 

treatment  of,  360 
Urinary  organs,  chronic  disease 

of  the,  a  cause  of  paraplegia, 

703,1003 
Urine,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 801 

in  chorea,  699 

In  dengue,  100 

In  diphtheria,  65 

in  dysentery,  875,  377 

in  erysipelas,  824 

in  gout,  513,  622 

in  chronic  gout,  618,  523 

in  gout,  value  of,  in  progno- 
sis, 538 

In  influenza,  43 

in  inte:mittent  fever,  356, 
856,358 

in  mania,  597 

in  measles,  107,  111 

in  malignant  measles,  108 

in  tubercular  meningitis,  824 

in  myelitis,  961 

in  parotitis,  118 

in  the  plague,  315 

in  purpura,  462 

in  relapsing  fever,  278 

in  remittent  fever,  367 

in  acute  rheumatism,  559, 
663 

in  muscular  rheumatism,  574 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  563 

in  rickets,  477,  484 

in  scarlet  fever,  87, 88,  91 

in  sunstroke,  666 

in  typhoid  fever,  808,  207 

In  typhus,  269 

in  yellow  fever,  886,  290 

excretion  of  alcohol  in,  672, 
928 

Incontinence  of,  in  the  epilep- 
tic paroxysm,  771 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  985 

during  sleep,  660 

In  sunstroke,  666 

involuntary  escape  of,  in  ty- 
phus, 261 

retention  of,  in  dysentery, 
876 

in  meningitis,  810,  824 

in  myeliUs,  960 

in  smallpox,  a   rare  occur- 
I         rence,  141 

in  typhoid,  ZOU,  205,  208 
I     in  typhus,  261 


Urine- 
suppression  of,  in  cholera, 

in  malignant  dysentery,  377 

in  Influenza,  43 

in  the  plague,  315 

in  relapsing  fever,  278 

after  scarlet  fever,  91 

a  rare  occurrence  in  small- 
pox, 141 

In  yellow-fever,  285 
Urticaria,     in     cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  803,  303 

in  reaction  after  cholera,  403  • 

in  dengue,  101 

in  influenza,  43 

in  scarlet  fever,  86 
Uterus,  diseases  of  the,  a  cause 
of  insanity,  690 

hemorrhage  from,  in  malig- 
nant smallpox,  132 

in  yellow  fever,  danger  of, 

muscular  rheumatism  in,  574 
occasionally  involved  in  pa- 
rotitis, 119 
Uvula,  condition  of,  in  diph- 
theria, 65,  75 
in  scarlet  fever,  90 
lateral  deviation  of,  in  paral- 
ysis of  the  portia  dura,  1052 
paralysis  of,  In  diphtheria,  69 
ulceration  of,  in  diphtheria,75 


VACCINATION,  article  on, 
158 
alleged  dangers  of,  177 
methods  of,  179 
phenomena  of,  in  the  human 

subject,  159 
protective  power  of,  166 
relation  of  vaccina  to  variola, 

176 
revacclnatlon,  299 
[Vaccination,  with  scab,  com- 
mon in  the  United   States, 
163] 
Vaccination,  causes  of  failure 

of,  165, 171 
complicated  by  measles,  160 
by  scarlatina,  160 
conditions  necessary  for,  161 
during  smallpox,  154 
history  of,  149, 168 
importance  of  careful    per- 
formance of,  150 
inefiBclency  of,  in  prevention 

of  smallpox,  150 
Influence   of,  on    course   of 

smallpox,  137, 140 
influence  of,  on  duration  of 

smallpox,  129 
influence   of,    on    mortality 

from  smallpox,  152 
influence  of,  on  prognosis  In 

smallpox,  137 
no  protective  power  against 

chicken-pox,  I'^l 
proportion  of  failures  in,  165, 

171 
protective  power  of,  statis- 
tics of,  167, 169, 170 
value  of  cicatrix  of,  in  prc^- 

nosls  of  smallpox,  161 
Vaccine  lymph,  blood  in,  163 
blood  in,  supposed  to  be  the 

cause  of  vaceino  syphilitic 

inoculation,  179 
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Vaccine  lymphs 

dejifeneration  of,  179 

deterioration  of,  153, 154 

dried,  vaccination  nrom,  164 

Impure,  a  cause  of  spurious 
cow-pox, 161 

mode  of  collecting,  163 

time  for  collecting,  162 
Vaccinia,     Identity    of,    with 
smallpox,  176 

in  the  cow,  158 

Insusceptibility  to,  166 
Vaccino-syphilltic  Inoculation, 
178 

alleged  case  of,  under  M. 
Trousseau,  180 

alleged  case  at  Riyalta,  180 
Vagina,  diphtheritic  exudation 
In,  68 

discharge  fVom,  after   mea- 
sles, treatment  of,  lU 
Valerian,  in  hooping-cough,  86 

In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  557 
Valves  of  heart,  affected  in  py- 
emia, 333 

changes  In,  after  Injection  of 
lactic  acid  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  a  rabbit, 
666 

disease  of.  In  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 560,  563 
Vari  on  mucous  membranes  in 

smallpox,  131, 137 
Varicella,  article  on,  134 

causes,  125 

definition,  124 

description  of  disease,  125 

diagnosis,  126 

prognosis,  127 

synonyms,  127 

treatment,  127 

varieties,  127 
Varicella,    confounded     with 
smallpox,  124 

complicating  scarlet  fever,  93 

diagnosis  of,  ~ 


186 


,  from  smallpox. 


not  identical  with  smallpox, 
124 

sequelae  of,  126 
Varicelloid,  149 
Variola,  benigna,  132 

conflnens,  180 

corymbosa,  131 

discreta,  lii9 

maligna,  131 

sine  eruptione,  139 

Taricelloides,  151 

tet  Smallpox. 
Variolts  anomalta,  133 
Varioloid,  151 
Variolous  fever,  139 

onhthalmia.  134 


Veins—  I 

specially  implicated  In  pyis- 

mia,  339 
state  of,  in  pyaemia,  385 
pus  in,  in  erysipelas,  326 
superficial,   enlargement  of, 
in  rickets,  476 
Venereal  excesses  In  parents  a 

cause  of  rickets,  473 
[Venesection,  use  of  in  prac- 
tice, 31] 
$et  Bloodletting. 
Venous  congestion  a  supposed 

cause  of  gout,  532 
Venous  hum  in  purpura,  463 
Ventilation,  want  of,  a  cause  of 
pyaemia,  344 
predisposes  to  heat  apoplexy, 
663 
Ventricles  of  brain,  condition 
of,  in  insanity,  614 
In  tubercular  meningitis,  883 
effusion  into.  In  the  plague, 

816 
hemorrhage  into,  903,  911 
Ventricular  nydrocephalus,  836 
VertebriB,  caries  of  the,  ejmp- 
toms  of,  1017 
treatment,  1018 
Vertigo,  article  on,  690 
definition,  690 
varieties  and  their  causes, 

691 
treatment,  695 
Vertigo,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 297,  301 
[from  disorder  of  the  liver, 

693] 
gastric,  691 
from  overwork,  694 
In  the  plague,  314 
premonitory  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, 924 
In  scurvy,  458 
senile,  693 

a  symptom  of  chronic  alco- 
holism, 676 
of  epilepsy,  768 
of  chronic  meningitis,  819 
of  tumor  of  the  brain,  885 
Vesication  of  skin,  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  298,  302 
in  erysipelas,  WS 
occasionally  present  In  rash 

of  dengue,  103 
occasionally   found    in   the 

rash  of  measles,  109 
in  pyaemia,  385 
in  smallpox,  cause  of  nmbUl- 

catlon  in,  148 
In  rash  of  congenital  syphi- 

1U,441 
In  vaccinia.  ISO 


Vision  fyeqnently  affected   in 
diphtheria,  69 
tee  Sight. 
Voice,  character  of,  in  cholera, 
400 
in  diphtheria,  66 
in  diphtheritic  paralysis,  68 
in  malignant  dysentery,  377 
in  glanders,  189,  190 
in  influenza,  43 
in  measles,  107 
In  scarlet  fever,  86 
Vomit,  black,  in  yellow  fever, 
285,289 
in  cholera,  chemical  examt 
nation  of,  405 
Vomiting,  In  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  297,  298, 
801 
in  cholera,  899,  400,  403 
in  cholera,  how  far  elimina- 

tive,  418 
treatment  of,  417, 418 
occasional  absence  of,  406 
uraemic,  in  cholera,  402 
in  choleraic  diarrhcea,  407 
In  dengne,  100 
in  diphtheria,  65,  66,  68 
treatment  of,  78 
in  erysipelas,  328 
In  glanders,  189 
in  gout  affecting  the  stomach, 

619 
in  hooplng-^ough,  50 
In  Influenza,  43 
in  intermittent  fever,  857 
treatment  of,  861 
In  measles,  107,  111 
treatment  of,  114, 115 
in  Pall  plague,  318 
inparotiU8,118, 119 
in  the  plague,  315 
in  pyemia,  344,  346 
in  relapsing  fever,  277,  278 
In  remittent  fever,  866,  867 
treatment  of,  370 
In  rickets,  483 
in  scarlet  fever,  85 
In  smallpox,  732 
In  typhoid  fever,  203,  804 
[in  typhoid  fever,  most  tra- 

quent  in  children,  204] 
in  typhoid  fever,  a  symptom 

of  perforation,  308 
In  typhoid  fever,  treatment 

of,  247 
In  typhus  fever,  255, 257 
treatment  of,  268 
in  yellow  fever,  285,  289,  2W 
Vomiting,  a  symptom  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  677 
of  simple  meningitis,  809 
of     tubercular     menlnsltis. 
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Warburg's  ttactur&— 
in  remittent  fever,  871 
In  treatment  of  annstroke,  669 
Warm  affosioa  In  scarlet  fever, 

96 
Wasting  palsy,  article  on,  786 
definition,  history,  and  syn- 
onyms, 786 
etiology,  786 
symptoms,  788 
course  and  duration,  789 
diagnosis   and  morbid  ana- 
tomy, 790 
pathology,  793 
prognosis,  796 
treatment,  798 
Wasting   palsy,   diagnosis   of, 

from  writer's  cramp,  73S 
Water,  impure,  as  a  cause  of 
cholera,  389 
a  cause  or  dysentery,  875 
of  intermittent  fever,  842 
of  typhoid  fever,  241 
as  a  means  of  propagating 

malarial  fevers,  353 
its  power  of  absorbing  ma- 

Uria,  353 
want  of,  a  predisposing  cause 
of  typhus  fever,  253 
Watery-pock,  131 
[Weekly  recurrence  of  chills, 

common,  361] 
Wet  sheet,  packing  in,  for  re- 
mittent fever,  869 
for  scarlet  fever,  96 
White   patches,  on   heart,    in 
rickets,  493 
In  spleen  in  rickets,  493 
distinction   of,  from   embo- 
lism, 493 
White  softening  of  the  brain ,  873 
"White     streak"    in    scarlet 
fever,  85 


Wiesbaden  waters  In  gout,  547 

danger    of,   in    rheumatoid 
arthritis,  657 
WUdbad  waters  in  gout,  547 
Winds,  influence  oi^  on  spread 

of  cholera,  387 
Wine,  a  cause  of  gout,  527,  528 

choice  of,  In  gout,  549 
Women,  predisposition  of,  to 

disease,  lee  Sex  and  Sexual 

disorders. 
Worms,  intestinal,  a  cause  of 
asthma,  1057 

of  catalepsy,  655 

of  chorea,  710 

of  infantile  convulsions,  739 

of  abdominal  spasms,  1056 
Wort-pock,  132 
Wounds,  a  cause  of  tetanus,  977 

of  the  brain,  a  cause  or  ab- 
scess, 934 
Wounds,  condition  of.  In  hy- 
drophobia, 198 

diptitheritlc  exudation  on,  68 

exciting  causes  of  erysipelas, 
822,323 

appearance  of,  in  pytemia,  844 

as  a  cause  of  pyaemia,  830, 838 

treatment  of,  during  pyemia, 
350 
Wrists,  enlargement  of,  in  rick- 
ets, 481,  488 

rigidity  of,   in   rheumatoid 
arthritis,  551 
Writer's  cramp,  article  on,  732 

definition,  732 

synonyms,  788 

symptoms,  733 

etiology,  784 

diagnosis,  734 

prognosis  and  pathology,  785 

treatment,  737 
Wry-neck,  1060 


YELLOW  FEVER,  article  on, 
281 

altitudlnal    and    horizontal 
ranges,  284 

definition,  281 

diagnosis,  285 

history,  281 

morbid  anatomy,  290 

pathology,  286 

prognosis,  292 

symptoms,  284 

synonyms,  281 

therapeutics,  293 

varieties,  294 
Yellow  fever,  diagnosis  of,  from 
ephemeral  fever,  286 

diagnosis  of,  iW>m  remittent 
fevers,  286,  868 

resemblance  of  severe  remit- 
tent to,  367 

tint  of  skin  in,  287 
[Yellow  fever  not  contagious, 


Yellow  softening  of  the  brain, 
875 


rrC,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholic  insom- 
nia, 685 
of  chorea,  711 
of  epilepsy,  780 
of  neuralgia,  1043 
Zinc,    oxide   of.    In   hooping- 
cough,  54,  65 
use  of,  in  preventing  pitting 

in  smallpox,  144 
locally,  in  erysipelas,  828 
Zinc,  sulphate  of,  in  diphthe- 
ria, 82 
lotion  for  otorrhoea,  116 
Zymotic  diseases,  general  na- 
ture of,  138 
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In  asking  the  attention  of  the  profeBsion  to  the  works  advertised  in  the  following 
pages,  the  publisher  would  state  that  no  pains  are  spared  to  secure  a  coDtiouaDce  of 
the  confidence  earned  for  the  publications  of  the  bouse  by  their  careful  selection  and 
accnracy  and  finish  of  execution. 

The  printed  prices  are  those  at  which  books  can  generally  be  supplied  by  booksellers 
tbronghont  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  works 
not  kept  in  stock.  Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient,  books  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  and  as  the  limit  of  m>ilable  weight  has  been 
removed,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  through  the  post-office  any 
work  in  this  catalogue.  No  risks,  however,  are  assumed  either  on  the  money  or 
the  books,  and  no  publications  but  my  own  are  supplied,  so  that  gentlemen  will  in 
most  cases  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  nearest  bookseller. 

An  Illostratbo  Cataloodb,  of  64  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed,  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  HENRY  0.  LEA. 

Mos.  70S  and  708  Sahsom  St.,  PatLADBLPBiA,  Febrniry,  1880. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 


TWO  HEDIOAL  JOUBNALS,  containing  nearly  2000  LAEOE  PAGES. 

Free  of  Postage,  for  FIVE  DOLLARS  Per  Annum. 


TBBMS  FOB  1880. 

Tbb  Ambbtcan  Jovrnal  of  the   Medical  Scisnces,  published   l  Five  Dollars 

quarterly  (11. "iO  pages  per  annum),  with  >  per  annum, 

Thb  Mbdical  Nk.W8  AND  Abstbact,  monthly  (768  pp.  per  annum),  )  in  ud.ance 

SBt^ABATS  SUBSCBIPTIOya  TO 

Thb  Akrrican  Joitbnal  or  thb  Mbdical  Scibncbs,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, 

Five  Dollars. 
The  Mbdical  Nbws  and  Abstract,  free  of  postage,  in  advance,  Two  Dollars  and 

a  half. 
%*  Advance-paying  subscribers  can  obtain  at  the  close  of  the  year  cloth  covers, 
gilt-lettered,  for  each  volume  of  the  Journal  (two  annually),  and  of  the  News  and 
Abstract  (one  annually),  free  by  mail,  by  remitting  ten  cents  for  each  cover. 


It  w.ll  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  moderate  snm  of  Fitb  Dollars  in  advance, 
the  subscriber  will  receive,  free  of  postage,  the  equiva'ent  of  three  or  fonr  large 
octavo  volumes,  stored  with  the  ch  nicest  matter,  original  and  selected,  that  can 
be  furnished  by  the  med'cal  lit^ratare  of  both  hemispheres.  Thus  taken  to- 
gether, the  "  JouaNAL,"  and  the  "Nbws  and  Abstract"  combine  the  advantages  of 
the  elaborate  preparation  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  Quarterly  with  the  prompt 
conveyance  of  intelligence  by  the  lionthly;  while,  the  i^fhole  being  under  a  single 
editorial  supervision,  the  subscriber  is  secured  against  the  duplication  of  matter 
inevitable  when  periodicals  from  different  sources  are  taken  together. 

The  periodicals  thus  ofered  at  this  unprecedented  rate  are  universally  known  for 

^Sot  "las  Obstbtbical  Jooosal,"  ua  p.  24.) 
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their  high  ptofessional  staodiDg. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Editkdbt  I.  MINIS  HAYS,  M.D., 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has  maiatained  its  position  in  the  front  rack  of  the 
medical  literature  of  the  world.  Cordially  supported  by  the  profession  of  America, 
it  circulates  whererer  the  language  is  read.aod  is  nniTersally  regarded  as  a  national 
ezpoECDt  of  American  medicine — a  position  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  the  distin- 
gaished  names  from  every  section  of  the  Union  which  are  to  be  found  among  its 
collaborators.*  It  is  issud  quarterly,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  each 
number  containing  about  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illustrated 
wherever  necessary.  A  large  portion  of  this  space  is  devoted  to  Original  Commu- 
nications, embracing  papers  from  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  country. 

Following  this  is  the  Brtibw  DKrAFTitiKT,  containing  extended  reviews  by  com- 
petent writeiB  of  promiaent  new  works  and  topics  of  the  day,  together  with  numer- 
ous elaborate  Analytical  and  Bibliogrupbical  Notices,  giving  a  fairly  complete  sur- 
vey of  medic  I  literature. 

Then  follows  the  Q(;a.btbblt  Sckmabt  of  Improvbhektr  and  Discovbbigs  n 
THE  Medical  Scibnciis,  classified  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  and  famish- 
ing a  digest  of  medical  progrets.  abroad  and  at  home. 

Thus  during  the  year  1878  the  "Joobnal"  contained  77  Original  Communica- 
tions, mostly  elaborate  in  character,  133  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  and 
255  at  tides  in  the  Q''arterly  Summaries,  illustrated  with  48  maps  and  wood  en- 
gravings. 

That  the  efforts  thus  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  "Jocbnal"  are 
successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Europe  as  a 
leading  organ  of  medical  progress: — 

This  ts  nnlTer^al]  J  acknowledged  as  tbe  leading 
AmerlcaD  Juarnal,  Hnd  bas  been  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hays  alone  nntil  1B6!),  wben  bis  son  was  asttoclated 
with  bim.  We  qntte  agree  wltb  tbe  critic,  that  tbln 
Joarnal  U  necoDd  to  none  In  tbe  langntige,  and  cbeer- 
fally  accord  to  It  tbe  flrHt  place,  for  nowbere  dhall 
we  And  more  able  and  more  impartial  criticitm,  and 
nowbere  Hucfa  a  repertory  of  able  original  artlclee. 
Indeed,  now  that  ttie  **Brllii>h  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Cblrarglcal  Keview"  ban  termiaaied  Its  career,  tbe 
American  Journal  stands  without  a  rival. — London 
U*d.  Timtt  and  Oatttte,  Not.  S4,  1877. 

The  best  medical  joornat  on  tbe  continent  —Bos* 
ton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  17, 1879. 

Tbepresent  nnmberof  the  American  Joumsl  lean 
exceedingly  good  one,  and  gives  every  promise  of 
malnialnio'g  I  be  well  earned  lepatatlouxf  the  review 
Our  Tenerable  conlemporary  has  our  best  wisbeM, 
and  we  can  on1yexpre^8  the  hope  that  it  may  con- 
tinue its  work  wltb  as  much  vigor  and  excellence  for 
the  next  fifty  years  as  tt  has  exhibited  in  the  past. 
—London  Lancet,  Not.  24, 1677. 

And  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  the  award  of  a  medal  of  merit  to  the  Pablisber 
in  the  Tienna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Amrrioan  Jovbnai.  of  thb  Meoioal  Scixncbs"  has 
never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Fivr  Doi.uars  per  annum  ;  and 
when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  tbe  "  M  rdical  Nbws  and 
AB3TSACT,"  making  in  all  nearly  2000  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  postage. 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  ABSTRACT. 


The  PfalladetphU  Hedloal  and  Physioal  Jnoraal 
issued  its  first  naiobertn  1S20,  and,  after  a  brilllaat 
career,  was  saeeeeded  In  1827  bj  ihe  Amerlcaa 
Jonrnul  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  a  periodical  of 
world-wide  reputation;  the  Hblest  and  ooe  of  the 
oldest  periodicals  In  the  world— a  JoorniU  which  haa 
an  nnadllidd  record.— (Ttm***  HiHory  of  Awtmriean 
Med,  LUer<Uur6,  1876. 

It  Is  nolTersall  J  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading 
American  medical  Journal,  and.  In  oar  opfnton,  la 
second  to  none  la  tne  laognage. — Boston  Med.  and 
Surff.  Journal^  Oct.  1877. 

This  Is  the  medical  Jonroal  of  oar  eonntrjr  to  which 

the  American  physiciao  abroad  will  point  wltb  the 
greatest  natisfactiott,  as  reflecticg  the  stale  of  medical 
caltore  In  his  country.  For  a  ereat  many  jears  it 
hsi-t  been  the  medium  through  wTiich  onr  ablest  writ- 
ers hare  made  kaown  their  dlaoorert«>s  and  observa- 
tiona  —Adftre«8o/L.  P.  Ynndeli,  M.  D.,  be  for*  Inter ' 
national  Med.  Con^retM,  Sept.  1876, 
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cnrrent  information  which  coald  not  be  accommodated  in  the  Qaarterly.  It  cod- 
siBt<>d  of  sixteen  pages  of  such  matter,  together  with  sixteen  more  known  as  tie 
Library  Department  and  devottd  to  the  publishing  of  books.  With  the  increased 
progress  of  science,  however,  this  was  found  intuflScient.  and  some  years  fince  an- 
otber  periodical,  known  as  the  "Momthlt  Abstract,"  was  started,  and  was  fur- 
nished at  a  moderate  price  to  subscribers  to  the  "AMBitiOAN  Judrhal."  These 
two  monthlies  will  hereafter  be  consolidated,  noder  the  title  of  "Tbb  Mbdiol 
News  and  Abstract,"  and  will  be  furnished /ree  of  charge  in  connection  wih  the 
"  American  Journal." 

Thf  "  News  axd  Abstract"  will  consist  of  64  pages  monthly,  in  a  neat  cover. 
It  will  contain  a  Cuni'^ai.  Drfartmbkt  in  which  will  be  continued  the  series  of 
Orto'nal  American  Cltnical  Lrctcrrs,  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  reputation 
tbrongbout  the  Unittd  States,  together  wih  a  choice  selection  of  foreign  Lectures 
and  Hospi'al  Notes  and  Gleanings.  Then  will  follow  the  MokTHLv  Abstract,  gyp- 
tematically  arranged  and  classified,  and  presenting  five  or  six  hncdred  articles  y(  arly ; 
and  each  number  will  ccnclnde  with  a  Nrws  DsPARrMENT,  giving  cnrrent  profes- 
sional intelligence,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  whole  fully  indexed  at  the  close  of 
each  volume,  rendering  it  of  permanent  vtJae  for  refeietce. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  to  the  "Ni^ws  and  Abstract"  will  be 
Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance,  at  which  rate  it  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  medical  periodicals  in  the  country.  But  it  will  also  be  fur- 
nicbcd,  free  of  all  charge,  in  commutation  with  the  "Ambr  can  Journal  or  tu4 
Medical  Scif  nces,"  to  all  who  remit  Five  Doi^lars  in  advance,  bus  giving  to  the 
subscriber,  for  that  very  moderate  sum,  a  complete  record  of  medical  progisss 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  compass  of  about  two  thousand  large  ocUvo  pag^a. 

In  this  effort  to  Inrnish  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  at  a  price  so 
nnprecedentedly  low,  and  thus  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the 
profession,  the  publisher  confid  n.ly  anticipates  the  friendly  aid  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  dis-'emination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He  trusts,  e  pecially,  tba  i 
the  subscribers  to  the  "American  Medical  Journal"  will  call  the  attention  of  their 
acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  he  will  be  sustained  in  the 
endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  on  a  footing  of 
cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PSEMITIM  FOB  OBTArBIHa  HEW  SUBSCEIBEES  TO  THE  "JOUEITAL." 
Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  18bO,  one  of 
which  at  least  must  be  for  a  new  subscrtber,  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail,  a 
copy  of  any  one  of  the  following  recent  works: 

"Barnes's  Manual  of  Mdwifkrt"  (see  p.  24), 

"TiiBURT  Fox's  KriTOaE  OF  DiStASEs  OF  TUB  Sk  n,"  new  editioD,  just  readv 
(see  p.  18).  •  •" 

"  Fothbroii.l's  Antaoonism  of  Medicines"  (see  p.  16), 

"Holdbn's  Landmarks.  Medical  and  Sckoical'  (see  p.  6), 

"  Browne  on  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmosoopk"  (see  p.  29), 

'*  Flint's KssATS  on  Conservative  .Mkdicinb"  (see  p.  16), 

"bTURORs's  Clinical  Mrdicine"  (see  p.  14), 

"Swavne's  Obstetric  Aphorisms,"  new  edition  (see  p.  21), 

"Tanner's  Clinical  Manual"  (see  p.  5), 

"West  on  Nervous  Disorders  of  Children"  (see  p.  20). 

*,*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thos  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1«80. 

f^  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances'cbr  the 
"Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwardiag  in  rboiste&bo 
letters.    Address, 

HKNRY  0.  LEA,  Nos.  706  and  708  Sansoii  St.,  Pbiladblphu,  Pa. 
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nUNGLISOy  (BOBLET),  M.D., 

•^^  LaU  Profauor  of  liuMtulu  of  MtMeint  in  J^tno»  Mtdieat  OoUtg*.  PkOeuUlpUa, 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Diotionart  or  Medical  Soiinoi:  Con- 
taining a  oonoise  explanation  of  the  varioug  Sabjectr  and  Terma  of  Anatom;,  Phyisiolcgj, 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapentics.  Pharmacology,  Pharmaey,  Surgery,  Obstetrica,  Medical 
Jariiprudenoe.  and  Dentiatry.    Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters ;  Voraialat  for 
Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparationa ,-  with  the  Aoeentnation  and  Etymology  of 
the  Terma,  and  the  French  and  other  Syndnymea  ;  ao  a«  to  oongtitate  a  Freaeh  ai  well  a* 
English  Medical  Lezteon.     A  New  Edition.     Thoroughly  Revised,  and  rery  greatly  Mod- 
ified and  Augmented.    By  Sicbabd  J.  ItuBSLison,  H.D.    In  one  very  large  and  hand, 
some  royalootavo  volume  of  over  1100  pages.    Cloth,  $S  50;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  &0. 
{Juit  Uavtd.) 
The  object  of  the  author  from  the  outset  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mereUzteon  or 
dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  undereaob,  a  eondenaedview  of  Its  various  medical  relations, 
and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  exinting  condition  of  medical  science.    Starting 
with  this  view,  theimmenaedemand  which  has  existed  foTthe  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeated 
revisions,  to  augmentits  completeness  andusefulness,Dntil  at  length  it  has  attained  the  position 
of  a  recognised  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  to  maintain  this  en- 
viable reputation.  During  the  trn  years  which  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  last  revision,  the  additions 
to  the  nomenjiature  of  the  medical  roiences  have  been  greater  than  perhaps  in  any  similar  period 
of  the  past,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  authorlabored  assidnonsly  to  incorporate  every- 
thing requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practitioner.  Since  then,  the  editor  has  been 
equally  industrious,  so  that  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary  are  more  nnmeroua  than  in  any  pre- 
vious  revision.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  accentuation,  which  will  be  found 
marked  on  every  word.  The  typ)graphical  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  rendering 
reference  much  more  easy,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  mecbanieal  ezeootion.  The 
work  has  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  clear,  with  an  enlarged  page,  so  that 
the  additions  have  been  incorporated  with  an  increase  of  bat  little  over  a  hundred  pages,  and 
the  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  four  ordinary  octavos. 
A  book  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  of  which  I  may  safely  oonflrm  the  hope  ventured  by  the  editor 


every  American  ought  to  be  proud.  Wht* n  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  paaned  away,  probably  all  of  up 
feared  lest  the  book  should  nut  maintain  it«  place 
in  the  advancing  solenoe  wbofie  tenne  It  defines.  Kor> 
tnuateJy,Dr.  Kichard  J.  Dunglijon, hating  aMlsted  his 
father  In  the  revision  of  several  editions  of  the  work, 
aud  having  been,  tberefbre,  trained  in  tbe  methods  and 
Imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  book,  bas  been  able  to 
edit  It,  not  in  the  patchwork  manner  m)  dear  to  the 
heart  of  book  editors,  so  repuirive  to  tbe  taste  of  Intel* 
ligent  book  readers,  bnttoedltttana  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  e<lited— to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  jar 
or  Interrnption,  along  tbe  grooves  of  thought  It  has 
travelled  during  its  lifetime.  To  show  the  magnitude 
•f  the  task  which  Dr.  Dungllson  has  assumed  and  car. 
ried  through,  It  Is  only  necessary  to  stale  that  more 
than  fix  thousand  new  subjects  have  been  added  in  the 
presentedlUon.— PAila.  Mtd.  Timu,  Jan.  3, 1874. 

About  the  first  book  purchased  by  the  medical  stu- 
dent is  the  Medtoal  Dictionary.  The  lexicon  explana- 
tory of  teehniwi  terms  Is  simply  a  sfnrfna  lum.  In  a 
science  so  extenvlve,  and  with  such  collaterals  as  medl 
eine,  it  is  as  much  a  neoesslty  also  to  the  practising 
physician.  To  meet  the  wants  of  student*  and  most 
■hysicians,  the  dictionary  must  be  oondensed  while 
comprehensive,  and  practical  while  persplcadons.  II 
was  because  Dungllson's  met  these  IndleaUons  that  it 
became  at  onoe  tbe  dictionary  of  general  use  wherever 
aaedldne  was  studied  In  tbe  Kngllsh  language.  In  no 
former  reTlaion  have  thealterations  and  additlonB  been 
so  great.  Mure  than  six  thousand  new  subjects  and  termr 
kave  been  added.  The  chief  terms  have  been  set  In  black 
letter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  In  small  caps;  an 
arrangement  which  greatly  fkdlltatas  reference.    We 


*' that  the  work,wblch  possesses  for  falm  a  filial  as  well 
as  an  individual  Interest,  Vlll  be  found  worthy  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  po»>ttion  so  long  accorded  to  It  as  a 
itandard  authority."— (Xneinmiti  Clinic.  Jan.  10, 18T4. 
It  has  the  rare  merit  that  It  sertalaly  has  no  rival 
In  the  English  language  for  aeearaeyand  extent  of 
references. — London  M*Aieal  OoMttt 

As  a  standard  work  of  reference, as  one  of  thebest, 
if  not  tbe  very  beet,  medical  dictionary  In  (he  Eng- 
lish language,  Dnngllsoa's  work  has  been  well  knows 
f<tr  about  forty  years,  and  needs  no  words  of  prmlse 
oa  car  part  to  reeommead  It  to  the  membere  of  ibe 
medical,  and,  likewise,  of  the  pbarmaceutiral  pro- 
fession. The  latter  especially  are  in  need  of  snch  a 
work,  which  gives  ready  and  reliable  Icformatloa 
on  tbonsands  of  subjects  and  terms  which  they  are 
liable  to  encounter  In  parsning  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, but  with  which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
familiar.  The  work  before  us  fully  supplies  this 
want. — Am.  •Toum.  of  Pham.,  Feb.  187 1. 

A  valuable  dictionary  of  the  terms  employed  la 
medicine  aad  the  allied  aelenees,  and  of  the  i»la- 
tloas  of  the  eubjecta  treated  under  eaeh  head.  It  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Its  able  American  author,  and 
well  deeerves  the  authorliy  and  popularity  it  h>s 
obMlned.— Brtffs*  Jfed.  /imr«.,Oct.  31,  1S74. 

Few  works  of  this  elase  exhibit  a  grander  monu- 
ment of  patient  research  and  of  sctenitflc  lore.  The 
extent  of  tbe  sale  of  this  lezlcen  is  snlOelent  to  tes- 
tify to  its  ute'ulness,  and  to  the  great  service  coa- 
ferred  by  Dr.  Robley  Duogllson  on  tbe  profession, 
and  Indeed  on  others,  by  Its  Issue.— £ois<ion£anec<. 
Hay  l»  Wf. 


JJOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.D. 

""a  dictionary  of  the  terms  used  in  medicine  and 

THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  nnmerona  addiliona,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scienoea."  In  one  large  royal 
tSmo.  volume  of  over  500  double-columned  pages ;  oloth,  CI  (0;  leather,  S2  00 

.  It  la  the  best  book  of  defialtioBs  we  have,  and  ought  always  to  b«  upon  the  atndeut'e  table— AauMtm 

Mid.  and  Surg.  J^ournai. 

pOD  WELL  (O.  F.),  F.R.A.S.,  ^c. 

A  dictionary  op  SCIENCE:  Comprising  Astronomy,  Chem- 
i<tTy,  Dynamioa,  Bleotrioity,  Heat,  Hydrodynamics,  Hydrootatica,  Light,  Magnetism, 
Mechanics,  Meteorology,  Pneumatics,  Bound,  and  Statics.  Preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the 
Hietory  of  the  Phyaioal  Scienoea.  Id  one  handsome  octave  volume  of  694  pages,  and 
«iaoy  illustrationa :  cloth,  $9. 
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Henry  C.  Lba's  Publioations — (Manuah). 


A  CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICINE.  \Tt^\m6.  By  Doctors  B.  H. 
•^^  Clarke,  H.  3.  Bigelow,  S.  D.  Orou,  T.  0.  Tbomni,  andJ.  S.  Billings.  Inonereryband. 
some  12mo.  Tolame  of  about  SiO  pages :  olotb,  $2  2i.     {Jtttt  Ready.) 

Tbis  work  appeared  in  the  pages  of  tbe  American  Journal  of  tbe  Medical  Soienoesduring  tbe 
year  1876.  As  a  detailed  account  of  tbe  development  of  medical  science  in  America,  by  gentle- 
men of  tbebigbest  antbnrity  in  their  respective  departments,  tbe  profession  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come it  in  a  form  adapted  fur  preserTation  and  reference. 


JC'EILL  (JOHN),  M.D.,  and    SJMITH  {FRANCIS  <?.),  M.D., 
AN   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM  OP  THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts,  cloth,  )4  ;  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  <4  7S. 


TJARTSHORNE  {HENRY),  M.  D., 

Profeator  of  Hygim*  in  tht  ffntvtrtUy  of  Panntt/fmnia. 

A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES;  containing 
Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practical  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illnatrations  on 
wood.     Ciotb,  $4  25 ;  leather,  $6  00.     (lately  Issued.) 

We  eao  say  with  the  Blrloleat  truth  that  It  Is  the 
best  work  of  the  kfnd  with  wbtch  w*.  arbacqn&inted. 
It  embodlesina  coDdeased  form  uil  recent  coutrlbu- 
tlons  to  practical  medlciae,  and  U  therefore  ntiefal 
lo  every  busy  praetitioner  throagbont  cor  eountry, 
besides  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  aae  of  atn- 
dents  or  medicine.  Tbe  book  is  falthfally  and  ably 
executed.— CAorlsstoa  3ted.  /ourn.,  April,  187S. 

The  work  Is  tateaded  as  an  aid  to  the  medical 
ataient,  and  ae  such  appears  to  admirably  fulfil  Its 
object  by  itsexcellent  arrHngement, tbe  fall  oompl- 
lalton  effects,  the  pf^rsplcalty  and  terseness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  Inalrnctlve  Illnatrations 
in  some  parts  of  the  work  — itmsrfeon  /euro,  of 
Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Jnly,  1874. 

The  volume  will  be  found  uieful,  not  only  to  stu- 
dents, bnt  to  many  others  whom  ay  detil  re  to  refresh 
their  memories  with  the  smallest  possible  expeudl- 
tare  «<  time.— .V.  r.  Mad.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

The  sindent  will  tnd  this  tbe  mostecnvenient  aad 
neeful  book  of  the  kind  on  which  he  cau  lay  his 
band. — Pacljla  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Aug.  1874. 

This  Is  the  best  book  of  Its  kind  that  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  is  an  honest,  aeoarate,  and  concise 
eompend  of  medical  sciences,  as  fairly  as  possible 
representing  their  preoent  condition.  The  ehanget 
and  the  additions  have  been  so  Judicious  and  tho- 
rough as  to  render  It.ao  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  trust- 


worthy. If  students  mast  have  a  conspectus,  they 
will  be  wise  to  procure  that  of  Dr.  Hartshorne.— 
DUroii  Bev.  of  Med  and  Pharm. ,  Aug.  1874. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  has  many  redeem- 
ing featnres  not  possesxed  br  others,  and  la  the  best 
we  have  seen.  Dr.  Hartshorne  exhibits  mach  ^klll  la 
condensation  It  is  well  adapted  t«  tbe  physician  la 
active  praciloe,  who  can  give  bntllmiied  lime  to  the 
famllisiriiing  of  himself  with  the  Important  changes 
which  have  been  made  since  he  attended  lectures. 
The  mannal  of  physiology  has  also  been  Improved 
and  gives  tbe  most  oompreheostve  view  of  the  late  t 
advances  In  the  science  poaslble  In  the  space  devoted 
to  the  sobject.  The  mechanical  exieullon  of  the 
book  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for. — i'enin^ular 
Journal  of  J/M<s<n«,  Sept.  1874. 

After  earefnlly  looking  throufb  this  conspectus, 
we  are  constratned  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete work,  especially  In  its  Illustrations,  of  Its  kind 
that  we  have  seen. — Olneinnatt  Lancet,  Sept.  1874. 

The  iitvor  with  which  the  llrst  edtllon  ef  this 
Oompeadinm  was  received,  was  an  evidence  of  its 
various  excellences.  The  present  edition  bears  evi- 
dence of  a  careful  and  thorough  revtsioQ.  Dr.  Harts- 
horne possesses  a  happy  faculty  of  xelzing  upon  the 
salient  points  of  each  subject,  and  of  presenting  Ihem 
In  a  concise  and  yet  perspicuous  manuer.—Xeaest^ 
aeortA  Jfsd.  Jlmud,  Oct.  ISli. 


TVDLOW{J.L.),  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Surgery,  Praotioe  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Mediea,  Ofaemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapentiea.  To  whioh  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  S70  tllnstrationi.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  818  large  pages,  cloth,  $S  3$ ;  leather,  $3  lb. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  qaestion  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
ftble  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  fbr  gradmation. 


/TANNER  {THOMAS  HAWKES),  M.D.,  frc. 

•*  A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOSIS.    Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
TiLBUKT  Fox,  H.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital, 
Ac.  In  one  neat  volume  small  ISmo.,  of  abontSTfi  page),  cloth,  $160. 
«^«  On  page  3-,  it  Will  be  seen  that  this  work  ii  oSbred  a(  a  premium  for  procuring  new 
•nbseribers  to  the  "Akbbioam  Joubsal  or  raa  Midicaii  Soibhobs." 
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Heney  C.  Lea's  Publications — {Anatomy). 


QRAT  (BENRT),  F.R.S., 

^^  li^ctur^r  on  Anatomp  at  8t.  Georgrt^t  BotpUal,  London. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE   AND  SURGICAL.    The  Drawings  by 

H.  V.  Cabtir,  M.D.,and  Dr.  Wbsthacott.  The  DiMeotionajointlyby  tbe  AiiTBOKftnd 
Dr.  Cabtbb.     With  an  Introdaotion  on   General  Anatomy  and  Derelopnent  b;  T. 
IlOLMls,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Oforge'e  Hospital.     A  new  American,  from  the  eighth 
enlargei  and  improved  London  edition.     To  which  ia  added  "  Laxdharks,  MaoicAL  A5D 
Sdroical,"  by  Ldtber  Holdch,  F.R.C.S.,  author  of"  Human  Oateology,"  "A  Manual 
of  DiBaectiont,"  eto.     In  one  magnitcent  imperial  netavo  volume  of  98-^  pagea,  with 
622  large  and  elaborate  engravlnga  on  wood.    Cloth,  $8 ;  leather,  raised  banda,  (7. 
(Jitst  Ready.) 
The  anlhor  has  endeavored  in  thiawork  to  oover  a  more  eztendedrange  ofanbjaotathan  iteat- 
tomary  in  the  ordinary  text-booka,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  stndeht,  bet 
also  tbe  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  andsnrgery,  thusrendering  it  both 
a  gtiide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  en- 
gravings form  a  apeoial  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  theaiie  of  natnre,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parte  printed  on  the  body  of  the  out,  in  place  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  oomplete  and  splendid  series, 
wtiich  will  greatly  assist  the  stadentin  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to 
refresh  tbe  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  praetieethe  neoeasity  of  reoalling 
the  details  of  tbe  diaaeoting  room ;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  oomplete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treatise  on  syatematio,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of 
essential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  attidenta  in  their  officea,  relieving  both  preceptor  and 
pupil  of  mneh  labor  in  laying  the  gronndwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Since  tbe  appearnnce  of  the  laft  Amerionn  Edition,  tbe  work  has  received  thrre  revisions  at  the 
hands  of  its  accomplirhed  editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  sedulously  introduced  wbatevtr  has  seemed 
requisite  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  acomplete  and  anthorifMve  standard  text-book  and  work 
of  reference.  Still  further  to  increase  its  usefulnesf,  there  has  been  appended  to  it  tbe  recent 
work  by  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  Holden — "Landmarks,  Medical  and  tjurgical" 

which  gives  in  a  clear,  condensed,  and  systematic  way,  all  the  information  by  which  the  prae- 

titioner  can  determine  from  tbe  external  surface  of  the  body  tbe  position  of  internal  parts.  Thus 
complete,  tbe  work,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  by  typeind 
illastration  in  anatomical  study.  No  pains  have  been  apared  in  the  typographical  execution  of 
the  volnme,  which  will  be  fonnd  in  all  respects  superior  to  former  issues.  Notwithstanding  th* 
increase  of  site,  amounting  to  over  100  pages  and  57  illustrations,  it  will  be  kept,  aa  heretofore, 
at  a  prioe  rendering  it  one  of  tbe  cheapest  works  ever  offered  to  the  Anierionn  profession. 

The  recent  work  of  Mr    Holden,  which  was  no- 1  to  eootfuU  his  Iraokfl  oa  anatomy.    The  work  la 
tlced  by  us  on  p.  53  of  Ibis  volame,  has  b^en  added    simply  iadiepennable.  especially  this  preheat  Aner* 
ait  an  appendix,  ao  (hat,  aliogetfaer,  I  his  is  tbe  mott  j  tcaa  edltloo. —  Va.  Med,  Monthly,  Sept.  187P. 
practical  aod  complete  aoatoinlcal  tre&tlie  available 
to  AmerlCHQStndeDts  and  phylolana.    The  former 
iDds  In  It  tbe  necessary  gnide  In  making  dissec- 


tions; a  very  oonprebenslve  chapter  on  mlnate 
anatumy ;  and  aboul  all  Ibat  can  be  tanght  him  on 
gene'-aland  special  snatomy;  while  tbe  latter,  in 
Its  treatment  of  each  rrglcn  from  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  valuable  edition  of  Mr  Holden, 
will  and  all  that  will  be  easential  to  him  In  his 
practice  —Kne  Rtm*dfet,  Aug.  1S78. 

This  work  Is  as  near  perfeetinn  aa  one  could  pos. 
aibly  or  reasonably  expect  any  book  Intended  aa  a 
text-book  or  a  general  reference  book  on  anatomy 
10  be.  The  American  publisher  deserreK  the  thanks 
of  th«  profession  for  appending  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Holden,  '•  Lnndmarlu,  Medtealnnd Surgical  " 
which  baa  already  been  commended  as  a  separate 
book.  The  latter  work— Irestlng  of  topographical 
anatomy-  has  become  an  essential  to  the  library  of 
every  Inlelllgent  praolltloner.  We  know  of  no 
book  that  can  take  Its  place,  written  as  it  Is  by  a 
most  dlBtlngnl^hed  anatomist.  Itwonld  l)e  simply 
a  waste  of  words  to  say  an/thing  farther  In  praise 
of  Orsy's  Anatomy,  the  text-book  In  almost  every 
medical  college  In  this  eoontry,  and  the  dally  refer 
eace  book  of  every  practitioner  who  lias  oeeaslon 


The  addition  of  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Holdea, 
as  an  appendix,  renders  this  Ihe  most  practical  and 
complete  treatise  available  to  American  etndeata, 
whu  find  In  It  a  comprehensive  chapter  on  mlnate 
anaiomy,  about  all  that  ean  be  tanght  on  general 
and  special  anatomy,  white  its  treatment  of  each 
region,  from  a  snrgleal  point  of  vlev.  In  the  vala- 
able  section  by  Mr.  Holdea.  Is  all  that  will  be  essen- 
tial to  them  in  practice.— f>Afo  Mtdical  Recorder, 
Aag  1S7S. 

It  Is  dincnlt  to  speak  in  moderate  terms  of  tbit 

new  edition  of  "Orsy."  It  seems  to  he  as  nearly 
perfect  as  It  Is  possible  to  make  a  book  devoted  to 
any  branch  of  medical  selenee.  The  labors  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  successively  revised  tbe 
eight  editions  thruiigh  which  It  lias  psssed,  would 
seem  to  leave  nothing  for  future  editors  to  do.  Tbe 
addition  of  Holdsn's  "  Landmarks"  will  make  It  aa 
Indispeosable  to  the  praerltlooer  of  medicine  and 
snrgery  as  It  has  been  heretofore  to  the  atndtot.  As 
regards  completeness,  ease  of  reTereoce,  ntlllty, 
beauty,  and  cheapness.  It  has  no  rival.  Ko  ain- 
dsnC  should  enter  a  medical  sehool  without  it ;  no 
physician  can  afford  to  have  it  absent  from  bla 
library— At.  LmtU  Clt».  Bieord,  Sept.  187S. 


Also  fob  salb  sbpabatb — 
TIOLDHSN  (LUTHER),  F.R.C.S., 

X2  8urg»in  toSt.  Bartholomfw' t  and  tht  FbundHvg  Honpitalt. 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.   From  the  2<1  London 

Ed.  Inonehandsomevolame,  royal  ISmc,  of  128  pagaa:  elotb,88e«nt«.    {Now  Rtady.) 

TIE  ATE  (CHRISTOPHER),  F.R.C.S., 

XI  ■         Ttaeher  of  Optrati'ot  Surgery  in  nniv*rtity  OolUgt,  London. 
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A  LLEN  (HARRISON),  M.D. 

^^  Pro/esnor  of  Phytftologp  in  the  (Tniv,  AfPa. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY:  INCLUDING  ITS  MEDICAL 

and  Surgical  Relationa.  Forth*  Useof  PrnoUtioneraand  StndenUof  Medioine.  With  an 
Introdnotory  Chapter  on  Histflloxy.  B7E.  0.  Sbaksspcarb,  H  D  ,OphthalmologiHto  the 
Phila.  Uoiip.   In  on«  tarn*  and  hnndtome  qaarto  volame,  with  saveral  hnndred  oricinal 
illustrationt  on  lithographic  plates,  and  nnuierons  wood-oats  in  the  text.     (Prtpamig.) 
In  this  elaborate  worli,  which  has  been  inactive  preparation  for  several  years,  thenathor  has 
■ought  to  give,  not  only  the  detiiiln  of  descripttTe  anatomy  inaolearandeondenaedfbrn.but  also 
the  proctieal  applications  of  the  science  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The  work  thus  baa  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  genera]  practitioner,  as  well  as  of  the  student,  enabling  fa  im  net  only  to  re- 
fresh his  recollections  of  the  dissecting  room,  but  also  to  reoognise  theaigniSoanue  of  allvaria- 
tiona  from  normal  conditions.     The  marked  utility  of  the  object  thus  sought  by  the  author  is 
self-evident,  and  his  long  experience  and  assiduous  devotion  to  it8  thorough  development  are  a 
■nfficient  gunronteeof  the  manner  in  which  his  aims  have  been  carried  out.  No  pains  have  been 
■pared  with  the  illustrations.  Those  of  normal  anatomy  are  from  original  dissections,  drawn  00 
■tone  by  Mr.  Hermann  Faber,  with  the  name  of  every  part  dearly  engraved  upon  the  figure, 
after  the  manner  of  "  Holden"  and  "  Gray,"  and  in  every  typographical  detail  it  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  publisher  to  render  the  volame  worthy  of  the  very  diatinguiahed  position  which  ia 
anticipated  for  it. 

fJLLIS  (GEORGE  VINER). 

-'^  SmtrUu9  Pt%)ft9»or  of  Anatomy  in  VniUMrsity  Coll^gn^  li&ndon, 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  ANATOMY;  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Know- 
ledge  of  the  Unman  Body  by  Dissection.  By  Gsorob  Viser  Ellis,  Emeritus  Profeaaor 
of  Anatomy  in    University  College,  London.     Prom  the  Eighth  and  Revised  London 
Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octnvo  volume  of  over  7U0  pages,  with  2S6  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4.25  ;  leather,  $5.25.     [JuM  Ready.) 
Thie  work  has  long  been  known  in  England  as  the  leading  authority  on  practical  anatomy, 
aod  the  favorite  gnide  in  the  dissecting-room,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.    In  the  last  revision,  which  has  just  appeared  in  London,  the  accomplished 
author  has  nought  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  science  by  making  the 
necessary  changes  in  bis  account  of  the  miorosoopio  structure  of  the  different  organs,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  latest  researches  in  textural  anatomy. 
Blll>'s  DemoDStratlons  ta  the  fttvortie  text-book  |  Its  lesdernblp  over  the  Baglish  manuals  opoa  dls- 


of  the  Bogliah  aladeai  of  aaatomy.  In  paulig 
tbroaeb  eight  editions  It  has  been  bo  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  needa  of  the  atadeet  bat  It  would 
seem  thai  It  had  atmont  reached  perfection  In  IbU 
apemat  line.  The  defloiipttona  are  clear,  and  the 
methods  of  parsDtng  anatoniioal  Inrefctigatlona  are 
given  with  aaeh  detail  that  the  book  in  faonfstly 
entitled  to  its  naioe. — 8t.  Louis  Clinieal  Reoordt 
Jane,  1879. 

The  sneeeas  of  thin  old  manual  seems  to  be  an  well 
deserved  in  the  present  as  la  the  paxt  volumes. 
The  bouk  tfeems  deaclaed  to  maintain  yet  for  ^eara 


aeoting.— PAila.  Med.  Timtg,  May  24,  1879. 

As  a  dlrseotor,  or  a  work  to  have  In  head  and 
studied  while  one  la  engaged  In  diasecting,  we  re- 
gard it  as  the  very  best  work  extant,  which  is  cer- 
tainly saying  a  very  great  deal.  An  a  text-book  to 
be  atudled  in  the  dis»eotlng-rDom,  it  Is  Mnperlor  to 
any  uf  the  works  upon  anatomy.— ni>«<nnu(i  Med. 
Xeiet,  Hay  ii,  1879. 

We  moat  nnresorvediy  recommend  It  to  every 
practitioner  of  medletne  who  can  possibly  get  It. — ' 
Va.  Med.  Munthly,  Jane,  1879. 


w\ 


ILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  SpeciaL  Edited 

by  W.  H.OoBRKCHT,  M.D  .Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  Illnstrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volame,  of  over  600  large  pages ;  cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5. 

^MITH  [HENRY  H.),  M.D.,        and  JJORNER  ( WILLIAM  B.),  M.D., 

Pr<if.  QfSwrgary  <n  th*  Univ.  o/Penna.,  Ac.  Late  Prof.  o/Atmtomyin  the  Vnln.  o/P»nt»a. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS  ;  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body,  In  one  volame,  large  imperial  ootavo,  oloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  beautllnl  figures.    $4  SO. 


qCHAFER  (ED  WA  ND  ALBERT),  M.D., 

tJ  AntistantPrn/eftnro/Phyeiologyin  Vntvereity  Oollegt,  London. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY:  Being  an  Introduction  to 
the  Us*  of  the  Microaoope.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  304  pages,  with 
numerous  iiluitrations:  cloth,  $2  00.    (Jntt  Iteued.) 


HOBNERB  SPECIAL  AKATOMT  AHD  HISTOL- 
OOT.  Eighth  edition,  extensively  revised  and 
mudilled.  Ib  %  vols.  Svo.,  of  over  1000  pagea, 
with  320  woud  ents  :  oloth,  tH  00 

8HARPEY  AND  QUAIN'S  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 
Kevised,  by  Josxph  Lkidt,  U.I>.,  Prof  of  Aaat. 
in  Uiiiv.  of  Peon,  la  IWo  oeiavo  vola  of  about 
1300  pages,  With  Sll  lUaatratlena.    Cloth,  *«  00. 


BELLAMYS  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TT  SUEGICAL 
ANATOMY:  A  Text  book  for  Slndtnts  prepa  Ug 
for  their  I'aas  ExamlLation.  With  eagTnvlngn  oa 
wood.  Ia  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume 
Cloth,  tZ  25. 

CLBLAKD'S  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  DISSECTION 
UF  TUB  HUMAN  BODY.  In  one  email  volame 
royal  12mo.  of  182  pagea  1  eiolh  tVii. 
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Henrt  C.  Lea's  Pubuoatioms — (Phyaiology). 


flARPENTER  ( WILLIAM  B.\, 

^  RtgUtrar  to  Untfrtiti  of  London,  tie. 


M.  D.,  F.R.8.,  F.GJS^  F.L^., 


PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  Edited  by  HenbyPoweb, 

M.B.  Lond.,  F.B.C.B.,  Kxamiaer  in  Nalnral  BeUocea,  Dnivenity  of  Oxford.    Anew 
Amtrieui  from  th«  Bightb  Bcriiod  and  Enlarged  EnglUb  Edition,  with  KoU>  and  Addi- 
tioDi,  b7FRAaoit0.6Mica,'ll.I>.,Profenorof  tbefnatitateiof  Medicine  In  tkcUniTor- 
■ity  of  PenniyWania,  eto.  iBonerery  large  and  handaome  ootaTOTolnme,  of  lOSSpagei, 
with twoplateaandSTSengraWngaoa wood;  olotli,$6  6(  ;  leatber,$<  it.   iJittt  Itsued.) 
The  great  work,  theerewnlsf  labor  oi  the  diatisgniabed  aatbor.  and  threugbwhieb  «o  maay 
generetion*  of  itadvnta  bave  aeqnired  their  knowledge  of  Ph7aiolog7,haa  been  almost  Beta- 
morphoied  In  the  effort  to  atept  it  tfaorougbly  to  the  reqoireneBte.of  modern  eoienee.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  laat  American  edition,  it  has  liad  aeTcral  reriaicna  at  the  ezperieaeed 
hand  oi  Mr.  Power,  who  hat  modifled  and  enlarged  it  so  at  to  Introduce  all  that  is  important 
in  the  inrestigationr  and  diacoTeri'ea  of  England,  France,  and  Oermany,  rraulting  in  an  enlarge- 
ment of  aboat  one-fonrth  in  the  text.  The  series  of  illattrationa  hat  nndergone  a  like  revision, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  former  ones  having  been  rejected,  and  the  total  number  increased 
to  nearly  fonr  hundred.    The  thoroagh  reTieion  which  the  work  hat  to  recently  reoeired  in 
England,  bsa  rendered  nnneeeiirary  any  elaborate  additions  in  this  country   bat  theAmericsa 
Editor,  Profeasor  Smith,  hasintrodnced  aach  mattert  ta  his  long  ezperienoe  baa  shown  him  to 
be  requisite  for  the  student.  £very  oare  hna  been  tokenwith  the  typographical  ezecvtion, and 
the  work  la  preaented,  with  ita  thouaand  closely,  but  clearly  printed  pages,  as  emphatically  the 
text-book  for  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine — the  onein  which,  as  heretofore,  especial 
care  Is  directed  to  show  the  applications  of  physiology  in  the  Tarlons  practical  branches  of 
medical  science.    Notwithstanding  its  very  great  enlargement,  the  price  haa  not  been  in- 
creased, rendering  this  one  of  the  cheapest  worka  now  before  the  profeasiun. 

We  bsTS  t>eea  agree  sbtj  sarprtiad  to  And  the  Tol 
ame  so  complete  in  regard  to  the  etrnctare  and  rnnc- 
tloDS  of  tbe  nerTouB  syntem  in  all  its  relations,  a 
•  object  that,  in  manTrettpeota,  It  one  of  the  mostdffl. 
enll  of  all.  In  the  whole  range  of  physiology,  opoa 
which  10  produce  a  full  and  aaUsfaetorr  treatlM  of 
tbe  clasB  to  which  the  one  before  na  belonga.  The 
addition!  by  the  American  editor  give  to  the  work  aa 
It  is  a  coDHlderable  Talne  beyond  that  of  the  last 
EDglish  edition.  In  ccnolnsion,  we  can  gtre  onr  cor- 
dial recommendation  to  the  work  as  It  now  appears. 
Tbeedliorg  have,  with  their  addlticni  to  the  only 
work  on  pbyBiolofcyin  onrlangaage  that, in  thefnll- 
est  aen^e  of  the  word,  la  the  prodaction  of  a  phlloRo- 
phsr  as  well  as  a  physlologlnt.  brought  it  up  at  fully 
at  could  be  expected,  If  not  desired,  to  the  standard 
uf  our  kaowledge  of  its  subject  at  tbe  present  day. 
It  will  deservedly  maintain  the  place  it  has  always 
bad  in  tbe  favor  of  the  medical  profesaion. — Joum. 
o/Hervou*  and  Xtnlal  Duetut,  April,  1877. 
"  Good  wine  needa  no  bnah"  sayt  the  proverb,  and 


an  old  and  felthtal  servant  like  the  "  big"  Carpenter,  a* 
carefully  brought  down  as  Ibis  edition  nas  been  by  Mr. 
Henry  Power,  needs  Utile  or  no  eommenjtatloo  by  us. 


Such  enormous  advances  have  recently  been  made  la 
our  physiological  knowledge,  that  what  was  perftccly 
new  a  year  or  two  ago.  looks  now  as  if  it  had  been  a 
received  and  establlsfaed  IHet  for  years.  In  ibis  ecicy- 
clopmlle  way  it  Is  unrivalled.  Here,  as  it  seems  i» 
usiistfaegreatvaliaeaftbebook;  one  is  safe  la  sending 
a  student  to  It  for  Information  on  almoet  any  given 
aut^ect,  perfectly  certain  of  the  fulneas  of  ioforraatlon 
It  will  oonrer,  and  well  aatiafled  of  the  accuracy  with 
wblch  It  will  there  be  ftnind  KUted.— Xomtoa  Hed. 
Timuand  OoMUt,  Feb.  17, 1877. 

The  merits  of  "Oarpentar'sPtayaielogy'' are  sowidel; 
known  and  appreciated  that  we  need  only  allude  briefly 
to  tbe  fact  that  In  the  latest  edition  will  be  found  a  com- 
prehenaive  embodimeni  of  tbe  results  of  recent  pliyrio- 
lo^lcal  Inf  eetigatlon.  Cere  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
thepraotloal  efaaracter  of  the  original  work.  In  fact 
tbe  entire  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  bears 
evideoce  of  the  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Itsdlwinguisfaed  editor,  Mr.  Henry  Power. 
The  American  editor  haa  made  the  latest  additions,  in 
order  fully  to  cover  tbe  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  iinglLih  edition.— A'.  T.  Med.  Jotimal,  Jan.  18;7. 


/POSTER  [MICHAEL),  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

J.  Pro/,  of  Pky$Mogy  in  Cambridge  Univ.,  England. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  Amencan.  from  the  third 
English  edition.    Edited  with  notes  and  additions  by  Edwabd  T.  Brichxst,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapeutiot  in  Univ.  of  Penna.   In  one  handsume  royal 
12mo.  volume,  with  over  2&0  illuatrationt.     {Nearly  Ready.) 
The  excellence  of  Hr.   Foster's  work  as  an  ezpoaition  of  functional  physiology  has  long 
been  recogniied,  while  for  the  pnrposea  of  the  student  it  has  been  aomewbat  deficient  aa  re- 
spects the  details  of  itraoture  to  neceassry  to  render  intelligible  the  views  and  theories  of  the 
science.     Tlieie  it  hat  been  the  effort  of  tbe  editor  to  add  in  at  eonoite  a  manner  as  possible, 
and  In  aid  of  this  he  has  freely  introduced  lllastrationt  from  reoogniied  anthorities.     In  this 
improved  form  It  it  therefore  hoped  that  the  work  may  prove  more  than  ever  acceptable  to  the 
student  aa  a  clear  and  oompi  ehentive  tezt-book,  preeenting  the  science  in  its  latest  development. 


Tbe  work,  since  Its  Urst  appearance,  has  oon- 
tinoed  to  be  one  of  the  most  aatisfaciory  text-books 
on  the  anbject  that  we  have  met  with,  and  la  In 
many  reapecls  pecaliarly  adapted  to  tbe  uie  of 
piaetitiouers-  Tboae  whose  knowledge  of  the  fnnc- 
tiona  of  organs  waa  chlely  aeqalred  a  decade  ago, 
and  who  have  not  since  been  diligent  atudents  of 
the  subjsci,  can  little  appredale  what  advances 


have  been  made,  andean  do  nothing  better  than  to 
give  Dr.  Fusier'a  work  tome  careful  reading  — Sew 
Stmediee,  Jan.  1880. 

An  elaborate  review  at  present  Is  net  required ; 
11  Is  only  necessary  to  My  that  it  la  tbe  bc-t  bcok 
of  ita  Immediate  acopeinany  of  the  three  1  'nguages, 
so  far.  at  least,  as  oar  knowledge  goes.— Pkt/ada. 
Jd.d.  TtmM,  Jan.  S,  Um. 


nRKES  ( WILLIAM  8ENH0VSE),  M.D. 

'A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    Edited  by  W.  Morbant  Baker, 

H.D.,  F.B.C.S.  A  new  American  from  the  eighth  and  improved  London  edition.  Vitfa 
•boat  two  hnndred  and  flily  illnttratioDi.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  ISmo.  vol- 
nma.    Cloth,  %Z  ii ;  leather,  $3  7».     (Lately  Ueutd.) 


HARTBHOKHB'8  HANDBOOK  OF  AHATOMT  AHD 
PHTBIOLUOT.  Second  editian,  revised.  Is  one 
royal  ISmo.  vol.,  with  Sao  wood-ents;  cloth, 
•1  7«. 

lihmauk'B  varuai.  or  cbbhical  fbthiol- 

OGI.    TraaslaUd  trom  the  German,  with  Botes 


and  Additions,  by  J.  CBnaroz  Monxis,  M.D.  With 
lllustratlens  oa  wood.  la  one  octavo  volame  of 
8S«  pages.    Cloth,  (1 16. 

LBBMANH'SPHTSIOLOOICALCBSinSTRr.  Com- 
plete la  two  large  octavo  volumes  of  ISiO  pages. 
with  SOO  UlustraUoBS ;  eloth,  K. 
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Henry  C.  Lea's  Pubucations — {Phynology,  Chemistry). 


nALTON  {J.  C),  M.D., 

•^•^  Frqfttior  of  PhutMngy  tn  the  Oolhgt  o/  PkyHHam  and  Swrgtoiu,  ITtw  Tort,  JM. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUxMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Desigaed  for  the  use 

of  S(ad«Dts«ad  Praotitioneraof  Hedioine.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  ravisod  sod  enlarged, 
with  tUree  honiired  and  sixteen  iUustrationa  on  wood.  In  one  very  beantlfnlootftro  toI- 
nae,  ofover  800  pagAS.    Oloth,  $5  50 ;  leather.  $6  (0.    i,jH4t  Iuu4d,) 


Paring  th«  put  few  jeani  reTeral  new  workf  on  phy • 
slology,  end  new  edUtonK  of  old  workfi,  baTeappeared, 
oompetlng  for  thefaTor  of  the  medical  student,  but 
none  will  riTal  this  new  edition  of  Dnlton.  Ad  now  en- 
larged.  ltwinb«roundaiMtobe.!offenerat,  aMtlRfkc- 
tory  work  of  reference  for  the  prantltioDer. — ChAcago 
Med.Joum.  and  £saminer.  Jut.  1876. 

ProC  Dalton  bu*  dlacanMd  eonflictlnp  theories  and 
eoQclusiouK  reKanling  pby^iologlRal  quentlonR  with  a 
fiilrneflff,  a  fuIneM.and  a  coaciseoef>ti  which  lend  fre^h- 
oem  and  vifcor  to  the  entire  book.  But  hii«  dtMruonlnnB 
haTebeeo8nguardedbyarefuf>alof  fulmiPflon  to  thoM 
•peoulatlTe  and  tbeoret  ical  explanations,  which  ai  best 
exUtfo  the  mlDdflofnbMsrversthemselTepaKonl.v  pro* 
babllities.  that  none  of  his  readers  need  be  led  Into 
grave  errorf  while  making  them  a  study. — TlteMeduxtt 
Reeord,  Feb.  19, 1876. 

The  rerlsloB  nfthtstcreatworkhaiibmngbtltforward 
with  the  physiological  adranres  of  the  day.  and  renders 
It,  as  it  has  eTpr  been,  the  finest  work  for  students  ex- 
t9Lnt.—yd$hviIteJoum.ofMfd.and  Sur^.,  Jan.  1876. 

For  clearness  and  persplenity,  Dalton's  Physiology 
eommenued  Itself  to  the  student  year*  ago.  and  was  a 
pleasant  relief  fVwn  the  Terbose  prodnctions  which  It 
aapplanted.  PhysinUigy  hns.  howerer.  made  many  ad- 
vaoees  since  then— and  while  the  style  has  been  pre- 
WTTed  Intact,  the  work  In  the  present  edition  has  been 
brought  up  fnllyahresst  of  the  times.  Thenewchemioal 
notation  and  nomenclatare  have  also  been  introdared 
tnto  the  present  ediiinn.  Notwlthsisndinir  the  multi- 
plMty  of  text-books  on  pbyolology.thls  will  lose  none 
of  Its  old  time  popalarity.  The  mechanical  ixecutlon 
of  the  work  Is  all  that  eonld  be  desired.— Ant'wtttar 
J'ournaJo/JtfKNcitw,  Dee.  1876. 


This  popular  text-book  on  physiology  oomea  to  us  In 
its  sixth  wtition  with  thea  Idilion  nf  ubnut  fifty  percent, 
of  new  mattt^r,  chletly  in  the  depirtments  of  patho- 
loidcal  chemistry  and  the  nerTons  system,  where  the 
prineipal  advances  have  been  realised.  With  so  the* 
routch  reviiilon  and  additions,  that  koepthe  work  well 
up  to  the  times,  its  continued  p'>pularity  may  be  conft* 
deatly  nreiiicteil,  n'itwtth<<tHndfnt{  the  competition  it 
may  encoanter.  The  puhllf^her^s  work  is  admirably 
done.--5(.  Loui9  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ  ,  Dec.  1875. 

We  heartily  welcome  this,  the  sixth  edition  of  thia 
admirable  text  book,  than  which  therearenoneofeqnnl 
brevity  more  valuable.  Ittsoordlallyreoomntnded  by 
the  Professor  of  Physioloiry  in  tbeUniTersltyof  l^ulsl- 
ana,  as  by  all  competent  teachers  in  the  United  Ststes, 
and  wherever  the  Kngllsh  language  is  read,  thlR  bof>k 
hns  been  appreciated.  The  present  edition,  with  lt«i)1< 
admirably  exeeuied  illu<tratlons.  has  been  ear»*fo11y 
reTlsed  and  very  much  enlarged,  althooch  Its  bulk  does 
not  seem  peroeptlbly  Inereased. — New  0rUaH$  Mtdieal 
aitd  StirgiealJourn^f  March,  1876. 

The  present  edition  Is  very  muoh  superior  to  every 
other,  not  only  in  that  It  brings  the  subject  np  to  the 
times,  but  that  1*  dn^  so  more  fully  and  sattsfiirtorily 
thnn  any  prevtouNnditlf^n .  Takei  t  altog«*therlt  remains 
in  onr  hum  bleopininD,the  best  text  book  on  physiology 
In  any  land  orlangnace.— TAe  CUitie,  Vov.  6, 1876. 

As  a  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  a 
tett-book  for  the  student,  snd  ss  one  of  the  best.— 
The  Jourjicd  nf  Xervmu  and  Mtntal  Dbiwu,  Jan.  1876. 

Still  holds  Us  position  as  amasterpieoeof  lurid  writ- 
ing, and  Is,  we  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  best  book  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  student.— London  5tU42«n^ 
Journal. 


flLASSEN  (ALEXANDER), 

^^  Prnfutor  in  the  Royal  PolyteeKnU  Behnol,  Abe  UfOhapMi. 

ELEMENTARY   QUANTITATIVE   ANALYSIS.    Translated  with 

notes  and  id<1Uinns  by  Edoar  P.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  As.ilntant  Prof,  of  Ohentitrj  in  the 

Ton-lie  Sclentilto  School,  Unir.  of  Penna.     In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  324 

pageg,  with  illutrstiona ;  eloth,  $2  00.     (Jnst  Readf.) 

It  la  probably  the  best  mtoaal  of  an  elementary  i  adranetag  to  the  aaalyala  of  ninerala  aad  enek  pro. 

nature  extant,  laMmneh  ae  tta  methodn  are  tbe  beet.  |  daets  aa  are  met  vtth  In  applied  ehemlatrr     It  la 

It  teachea  by  example*,  enmraeaeing  wlib  alagle  ,  aa  indlKpeatable  bonk  for  atndanta  In  ehealstry.— 

lalermiDatloaa,  followed  br  separatlona,  and  then  I  Boetnn  Joum.  of  Vhtmlttry,  Oet.  1873. 

(lALLO  WA  Y  {ROBERT),  F.C.S., 

^-^  Pro/  of  Applied  CUtemittrfi  in  the  Rnynl  College  of  Beltnoefor  Ireland,  et«. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prom  the  Fifth  Lon- 
don  Edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volnme,  with  lllnatrfttiona ;  «lt>(h,  $2  75.  {Lmtelf 
Uiued.) 

"DO  WMAN  [JOHN  E.) ,  M.D. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY^  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.  Sixth  Ameriaan,  from  the  sixth  »nd  rcTiied  London  edition.  With  numer. 
ooa  lllnatrationi.    In  one  oeat  toI.,  Toy»l  ISmo.,  eloth,  tS  26. 


G 


REESE  (WILLIAM  H.),  M.D., 

Demo netro tor  of  dhemittry  in  tied.  Dept ,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Students. 
Bafed  opon  Bowman'a  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  royal  12mo.  Tolame  of  ftboot  400 
pages.     With  illnstrations.     l;Shorlly.) 

'PEMSEN(IRA),  M.D.,  Ph.lT, 

Profeteor  nf  OkemUitr]/  in  the  Xohnt  Bopitn*  ITniveritify,  Baltimore. 

PRINCIPLESOP  THEORETICAL  CHWMISTRY.  with  special  reference 
to  the  Constitntion  ofOhemieal  Oomponndi.  In  one  handsome  royal  I2mo.  vol.  of  over 
232  pages :  oloth,  SI  50.     {Jutt  Ifned.) 

VfmnLER  AND  FITTIG. 

^^  OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Translateil  with  Ad- 
ditions from  the  Eighth  German  Ed.  By  Ira  Rrusek,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Chem- 
and  Physics  in  Wiiliama  College,  Mass.  In  one  ToUme,  royal  I2mo.of  560  pp. ,  cloth,  $3. 
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IPOWNBS  {GEORGE),  Ph.D. 
"^   A  MANUAL  OP  ELEMENTART  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Praotleal.   R«Tiped  and  corrected  by  Hrrkt  Watts,  B. A.,  F  R.S.,  anthorof  ''A  Drotion- 
ary  of  CbemiBtry,"  etc.    With  a  colored  pUt«,  and  one  handred  and  wTenty-BeTenUlaa- 
trationB.    A  new  Amerloaui  from  th«  twelfth  and  enlarged  London  edition.     Edited  by 
RoBBRT  Bbidobs,  H.D.       In  one  large  royal  ISmo.  ToliiiBe,  of  ovar  1000  paget; 
cloth,  $2  76 ;  leather,  $3  25.     {Just  Ready  ) 
Two  careful  reTisionB  b;  Mr.  WutU,  sinoe  the  appearance  of  the  laet  American  edition  of 
'*  Fownes,''  hare  bo  enlarged  the  work  that  in  England  it  has  been  dirided  into  two  TolumeB.   In 
reprinting  it,  by  the  n8e  of  a  ftnsa'l  and  exceedingly  clear  type,  oust  for  the  parp<  so,  it  has  b«ea 
foand  poBsible  to  comprise  the  whole,  without  oroisaion,  in  one  volume,  not  onfaandy  for  stady  and 
reference.  The  enlargement  of  the  work  has  indaeed  the  American  Editor  to  confine  his  addiiioni 
to  tbena'^rowest  compass,  and  be  baiiacoordingly  inserted  only  sacb  disooverieB  «B  hare  been  an- 
nounced BiQce  the  very  recent  appearance  of  the  work  in  England,  and  has  added  the  standardt 
in  popular  nee  to  the  Decimal  and  Centigrade  systems  employed  in  ihe  original. 

Among  the  ndditiona  to  this  edition  will  be  found  a  very  handsome  colored  plate,  repreaenting 
a  nomber  of  spectra  in  the  Bpectroscope.  Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  typographical  execu- 
tion to  render  the  volume  worthy  in  every  respect  of  its  high  reputation  and  extended  use,  and 
though  it  has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pngea,  its  very  moderate  price 
will  »tiU  maintain  it  aa  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  aoocBsible  to  the  chemical  student. 

what  formidable  mHgnltade  with  its  more  than  a 
Ibooxand  psgeii,  but  wlcbleM  thna  tfalHDo  fitlr  repre- 
seniaUoa  of  irhemUtry  a^  li  dow  in  cao  be  gtveo.  The 
typeiHBmallbuiTerjr  clear,  and  the  t»eciioQ» are  very 
lucidljr  arrMnged  to  factlttaie  stady  and  referenee.-^ 
JTmI  and  Surg.  Beprri^r^  Aug  3,  1878. 
Tbe  work  la  too  welt  known  to  Amerioaa  atadeata 


ThU  work,  Inorganic  and  orgaote.  Is  complete  ta 
one  eonvenlent  volume.  In  tti  earliest  editions  it 
waa  fnlly  np  to  tbe  lutest  HdvAaoemeots  and  theo- 
ries of  that  ilrae.  In  Mm  present  form,  It  premiats, 
ta  a  remarkably  convenleai  and  satlsfaotorj  man- 
a*'r,ihe  principles  Hud  leading  faois  of  tbe  chemistry 
of  to-day.  ConoernlDg  the  miinner  \a  wbich  tbe 
various  subjects  are  treated,  maab  de'crveii  to  be 
kald.and  moatly,  too,  in  praire  of  thn  book.  A  re- 
view of  such  a  work  a»  Fttwnea's  OhemUtrjf  wtthln 
tbe  limits  of  a  book-notice  for  a  medtcHl  weekly  in 
simply  out  of  the  qoestlon. — Cincinnati  LanvU  and 
OHnfo,  D-^c.  14.1878. 

When  we  state  tbst.  In  our  opinion,  tbe  present 
edition  auKtalntt  In  everv  renpect  the  htgb  reputation 
which  ItH  predeceafo^'it  htive  acquired  Had  eujojed, 
we  expresH  therewith  oar  fall  belief  In  lis  latrlnslc 
value  as  a  texi-book  aod  work  of  reforeoee.— ^m. 
/oum.  of  Pharm.t  Ang.  1878. 

Tbe  oonscleDtlotiB  care  which  bat  bees  beatowed 
upon  ItbjT  the  American  snd  EngUab  editors  renders 
It  ailll,  perbapt,  tbe  be»t  book  for  the  atndent  and  tbe 
praetUlonerwho  would  keep  alive  the  aequlalilona 
of  bU  student  days.    It  has,  lndeed»  reached  a  some- 


to  aeed  any  extended  notice;  saaee  it  toaaylhat 
tberevUlon  by  tbe  BnglUh  editor  has  been  fAitbfally 
done,  and  that  ProfeMor  Bridges  baa  added  soiae 
fi*eah  and  valuable  matter,  eapeeially  in  the  tnor> 
gaDlcebemlair/.  The  buolc  haa  always  been  a  b- 
vorlte  In  this  cona'ry,  and  In  iu  new  shape  blda 
fair  to  retaia  all  its  farmer  pr*^tig«.^Boston  Jour, 
of  Chemintry^  k^%,  1878. 

It  will  be  entlraly  unneeeeaary  for  na  to  make  any 
remarks  relatiug  tutbe  general  characterof  Fowaea* 
Manual.  For  orer  twenty  years  it  has  held  tA'«  fore- 
moat  place  aa  a  lext-book,  and  the  ettborate  aad 
tborougb  rerialona  which  have  been  made  from  time 
to  tlmeleaTelittleebsnee  for  any  wldeawakerival  to 
step  before  U. — iiantuiian  Pharm.  Jour.,  Aug  1578. 

As  a  manual  of  chemlatrv  It  is  wltboat  a  eaperler 
iu  the  langaage.— JTtf.  M«a.  Jour.,  Ang.  Id78. 


A  TTFIELD  (JOHN),  Ph.D., 

^n.  Pro/utor  o/PracUeal  OKmnUtryto  th*  Phamuundieal  BotUty  of  (hreat  SHtatn,  Se. 

CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL; 

i  noluding  the  Chemistry  of  the  U .  S.  Pharmacopcein.  A  B^anaal  of  the  Qeneral  Prinolpiea 
of  tbe  Science,  and  their  AppHoation  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth  edition reviaed 
by  tbe  author.  In  one  handsome  royal  ISmo.  volame  of  700  pages,  with  illa«tration8. 
Cloth.  $2  50  ;  leather,  $3  00.     {Just  Ready.) 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  favorable  f  of  chemistry  In  all  the  oiedleal  colleges  In  tke 
opinion  of  this  work,  and  on  tbe  appearance  of  a  "  *  "  " 
aew  edition  of  It,  little  remaina  for  as  to  say,  ex- 
eepc  that  we  expect  this  eighth  edition  to  be  as 
lodlspeassble  to  ns  as  tbe  aeveotb  and  pravloaa 
edtttoaa  have  been.  While  tbe  general  plan  and 
arrangement  have  been  adhered  to,  new  matter 
has  Iwen  added  covering  the  observatlnaa  made 
since  the  former  edlttou  Tbe  present  diffsri  from 
tbe  preceding  one  ebleSy  In  these  alteraiions  and 
in  abont  ten  p^ges  of  nsefal  tables  added  la  tbe 
appendix  —Am.  Jfour.  of  Pharmacy,  May,  187». 

A  standard  work  like  AttBeld's  Chemistry  need 
oaly  be  mentioned  by  Its  name,  without  further 
eommente  The  present  edi'loo  contains  sach  al 
teraiions  aad  additions  as  seemed  necessary  for 
tbe  demonstration  of  tbe  latent  developments  of 
chfmleal  prin^'lples.  and  the  latent  applications  of 


United  States.  The  present  edition  contains  such 
aUeratiotts  and  additions  aa. seemed  aeeessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  Lateat  developmenu  ef 
ohemloal  principles,  and  tbe  lateai  applications  of 
ebemtstry  to  ptiarmaoy.  It  is  scarcely  aeee<-s&ry 
for  ua  to  say  that  it  exblbtts  chemistry  in  its  pre- 
sent adraneed  »t%t9. ~-Otn«inmUt  Medical  Jft«p«, 
April,  1879. 

Tbs  popnlarity  which  this  work  haa  enjoyed  la 
owing  to  tbe  original  and  clear  diaposltloa  of  tbe 
facts  of  the  sclenee,  the  aoenracy  of  tbe  details,  and 
tbe  omission  of  ranch  wbich  freights  many  treat! see 
htfarily  without  brlugiDgoorrespoadioginatructioa 
to  tbe  reader.  Dr.  Attfleld  writes  for  stadents,  aad 
primarily  for  medical  students ;  he  always  has  aa 
eye  to  (be  pharmacopmta  and  Its  offldnal  prepara- 
tions: and  he  is  contlauallv  nnttinc  tbe  matter  la 
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J>LOXAM  (C.  L.), 

■^-^  Pro/utor  0/  OhemUtry  <»  Dng't  Ooll»g»,  London, 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.    Prom  the  Second  Lon- 

don  EditioD.     In  one  very  handsome  ootaro  volame,  of  700  pages,  with  about  300  illus* 
tratioDS.     Cloth,  $4  00  j  leather,  $5  00.     (Irately  Unud.) 


We  have  la  thU  work  a  complete  nod  most  excel* 
lent  text-book  for  the  o*>«  of  schooU.  and  can  heart- 
\\j  recommend  It  as  each. — Botion  Mtd.and  Surg. 
Jottrfk.,  May  28,  1874. 

The  aboTeie  the  title  of  a  work  which  we  can  most 
eoDttcleatlooBljr  recomneDd  toetadeote  of  chemle- 
trj.  It  U  as  easy  as  a  work  on  ebeml'^lry  ooatd  be 
made,  at  theMaineiime  thatlt  preiteDtsafttUaccoaiit 
ofthatHcienee  as  It  aow  stands.  We  hare  Hpoken 
Of  the  work  »b  admirably  adapted  to  the  waatf  of 
•todeots;  it  Is  qatie  as  well  suited  to  the  require- 
mentB  of  prac'.ltloaers  who  wUh  to  review  their 
chemistry,  or  bare  occanloD  to  refresh  their  memo- 
rtea  on  any  potoi  relating  to  It.  la  aword,  ttlsa 
book  to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  koow  what  U 
the  chemistry  of  the  preientday. — American  Prac- 
tM<on«r.  Not.  1873. 


It  would  be  difflcalt  for  a  practical  ehenlst  aod 
teacher  to  fiud  any  material  fault  with  this  most  ad- 
mlrable  treatise.  The  author  ha*  given  us  Hlino.it  a 
e>  dopiedta  wlihla  the  limits  of  a  coDTeBlent  volunie, 
and  has  done  so  without  penning  ibe  «««/«««  para- 

graphs  too  commonly  making  up  a  great  part  of  the 
ulk  of  many  cumhruus  works.  The  progressive 
scientist  is  not  dliMtppoloted  when  he  looks  for  the 
record  of  new  and  valuable  prooes»eM  and  dUcover- 
jesf  while  the  canti>*ns  conservative  does  not  find  Its 

fages  monopollzpd  by  nucertaln  theories  and  specu- 
arlons.  A  peculiar  point  of  excellence  Is  thecrys* 
lalllzed  foim  of  expression  la  which  great  truths  are 
expressed  In  very  ttbort  [Miragraphs.  One  is  surprised 
at  the  brief  space  allotted  to  ao  important  topic,  and 
yet.  after  reading  it,  he  feels  tbai  Itttle,  If  any  more 
shonld  have  been  said.  A  liogether.  It  Is  Midom  yo  i 
fee  a  text-book  so  nearly  fanitless.  —  Cincinnati 
Lane«t  r^ov.  IS7S. 


rtLOWES  {FRANK),  D.Sc..  London. 

^-^  Senitr  8cienc«-  MaUttr  at  the  ffiffhBekoolt  JVe«Mcr#</e-«n<f«T  J^me,  €ie. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  QUALITATIVE  INORaAKIC  ANALYSIS.  Speoiallj  adapted  for  Use  in  the 
Lahoratorieg  of  Sohonis  and  Colleges  and  by  Beginners.  From  the  Second  and  Revised 
BngUsh  Edition,  with  nbont  fifty  illnstrationfi  on  wood.  In  ono  very  handeome  royal 
ISmo.  TOlune  of  372  pagee :  eloth.  $?  60.     {Now  Ready.) 

XX  l«  short.  eoBctse,  and  eminently  practical.   We  \  are  so  simple,  and  yet  eoaclse.  as  to  be  Interesting 

and  Intelllg'ble.  Tbe  work  Is  nniacnmbered  with 
theoreili-al  dedactluns.  dealing  wholly  with  the 
practical  matter,  which  it  is  tfaeatmoflbls  oompre- 


therefore  heartily  commend  it  to  aiudeu's,  aa<l  e^pe- 
etally  to  thot>e  who  are  obliged  to  dUpense  with  a 
master.  Of  coarse,  a  teacher  is  la  every  way  desi- 
rable, but  a  good  degree  of  techntc%l  skill  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  can  be  attained  with  no  other 
tnetmctor  than  ths  very  valusble  handbook  now 
Boder  eoastderatten.— S<  Louie  Olin.  Record,  Oei. 
1877. 

The  work  Is  so  writ^ev  and  arranged  that  it  can  be 
•omprebeoded  by  the  siadeot  without  a  teacher,  and 
the  deseripttoasaad  directions  forthevarioas  work 


hensive  texi-l»ook  to  impart.  The  accuracy  of  the 
analytical  methods  are  vouched  fur  from  the  (act 
that  they  have  all  faHsen  worked  tbroagb  by  the 
author  and  the  members  of  his  elass,  from  the 
printed  text.  We  can  heartily  recommend  tbe  work 
to  the  Ktndent  of  chemistry  as  being  a  reliable  aod 
eomprebensive  one. — Drugfffiate'  AdvertUier,  Oct. 
■  la,  1877. 


KN4PP*8  TBGHlffOLOOT ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
the  Arts,  and  to  Kannfactnres.  With  American 
additions  by  Prof.  Waltbu  R.  Johxsox.    In  two 


very  handsome  oetavo  rolunes,  with  AOOwood 
eogravlttg«,eloth,0600. 


pARRISH  {ED  WARD), 

'^  Late  Prt^ettor  of  Materia  XetUoa  in  the  PkHadelpMa  OoUc^e  of  Pkarmaep. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.  Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 
Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physiolan  and  Pharmaoantiit.  With  auuiy  Formultt  sn-l 
Proaoriptionfl.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  bj  Thohas  6.  Wib«akd.  In  ooa 
handsome  ootaro  toIubo  of  977  pagM,  with  380  lUnstrationi ;  oloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  $6  $0. 
[Lately  Issvcd.) 

Of  lit.  Parrlsh's  great  work  on  pharmacy  It  only)  the  work,  not  only  to  pharmacists,  bat  also  to  the 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  editor  has  accomplished  {  multitude  of  medical  practtrloners  who  are  obliged 
hi"  work  so  well  as  to  maintain.  In  this  fourth  edl*.  to  coraponnd  their  own  mediclaee.  It  aUlever  hold 
tlon,  tbe  high  standard  of  excellence  which  It  bad  [  an  honored  place  on  our  own  honkshelves. — DtMin 
attained  InpreniouM  editions,  nnder  tbe  editorship  of  I  jr«i.  Prec9  and  Circular,  Kn%.  \%  1674. 
its  accomplished  author.    This  has  not  been  aecom  \      .^  .  i    i         «-      #  j.n       i 

pushed  without  much  labor.and  many  additions  and  I  We  expressed  our  opinion  of  a  former  edition  la 
IraprovementK.  Involving  changes  In  the  arrang#-  t*™*  "^  unqaallfled  pralee,  and  we  are  la  no  mood 
ment  »f  the  seTcral  pans  of  the  work,  and  the  addl-  i  '<>  <!«''"'  ''"•?  t*"»'  oplolou  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
tionafmach  sew  matter.    With  tbe  modiacationei  "°»  «'>"'°?<  »^«P"P"*"o°  t>^T*•'';*•,^*■^**l*■'*"*• 


tlon  (if  much  sew 

thus  effseleditoonNtitutes.as  now  presented,  a  com- ' 
pendinm  nf  the  science  and  artlndlt-pensable  to  the 
pharmacist,    and  of    the    utmost  value    to    every 

Eractirtooer  of  medicine  desirous  of  famlllarlilng 
Imself  with  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  the 
articles  which  he  prescribes  furhlspatieata.—CA<* 
eago  Med.  /(wm..  July.  1874. 

Tbe  work  ts  enlaently  praMical.  and  has  the  rare 
nerltof  betngreadablesndinterestlDg,  while  It  pre- 


competent  hands  It  Is  a  book  with  which  no  pharma- 
cist can  dispense,  snd  fn<m  which  no  physician  can 
fail  to  derive  much  lafornatlon  of  value  to  him  la 
practice.— Pacf/c  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,,  Jane,*74. 

Perhaps  one,  I  fact  the  mostimportaat  book  upon 
pbarmaey  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  Ian* 
gnage  has  emanated  frnm  the  transatlantic  press. 
"Parrlsh'sPharmaey'Msa  well-known  work  on  this 

„  .  _-  ,         side  of  the  water. andtbe  factshowsusthatareally 

serves  a strlcriyf^len'lllccfaaracter.  The  whole  work  '  a-^efnl  work  never  becomes  merely  local  in  its  fame. 
reflects  the  greatest  eredlf  on  author,  editor  and  pub  '  Thanke  to  the  J  udioious  editing  of  Mr.  Wlegand,  the 
Usher  it  willconv^ysorae  idea  of  thellberallty  which  :  posthumous  edition  of  "Parrtsh"  has  been  saved  to 
has  been  hSNtowed  apon  Itsprodnction  when  we  men-;  the  public  with  all  the  mature  experience  of  Its  an* 
tionthattherearenolessthan2S0carefallyexecotedt  thor.  and  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  a  dash  of  new 
Illustrations.  Inconclnslon,  we  heantty  recommend  blood.— Lond.  PAarm. /ouma/,  Oct.  17. 1874. 
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PARQUHARSON  (ROBERT),  M.D., 

Ltetunr  on  Materin  Medtea  at  St.  Xary't  HoipUal  Jt'dteal  School. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.  Fe- 
OAnd  AmeriflftB  edition,  revised  hj  tbe  Author.  Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  By  Frank  WoODfttiRr,  H.D.  In  one  neat  ro}a)  12tD0.  Tolame  of  498 
pages:  cloth,  $2  25.     {Just  Ready,) 


The  appearance  of  a  new  edUioa  of  this  eoaTe- 
nieat  aod  haady  book  to  iesa  than  two  feare  mer 
oertalnly  be  taken  as  an  iodieatlon  of  Ua  asefnl 
nesa.  Ita  eonvvDieot  arrangemeur,  and  Ua  terta- 
neae,  and,  at  the  same  time,  oomplereueaa  of  the 
Inrormatton  given,  make  it  a  handy  book  of  refar* 
enoe. — Am.  Joum.  of  Pharmacy^  Jane,  1870. 

Tbe  early  appearancd  of  a  second  elitlon  of  Dr. 
Farqnbar80Q*8  work  beara  aufflolent  testimony  to 
the  appreciation  of  it  hy  American  readere.  The 
plan  is  aach  as  to  bring  the  character  and  action  of 
drags  to  tbe  eje  and  mlad  with  ctearneas  Tne 
care  with  which  both  aatbor  and  ed  tor  hare  done 
their  work  is  conspicuoas  on  every  page.— Jf«d.  and 
Surg.  JieporUr^  Hay  81, 1879. 

This  work  contalna  in  moderate  compass  aach 
well-digested  facta  concerutog  the  phyniologiral 
and  tberapentlcal  action  of  remedies  as  are  reaaon- 
ably  established  ap  to  the  pre^^ent  time.  By  a  con- 
venient arrangement  the  correapondlBg  eflecte  of 


each  article  la  health  aad  diaeaae  ere  presented  la 
parallel  ctlnmne,  aot  only  rendering  reference 
easier,  but  also  impreaslng  the  facts  more  strongly 
apon  the  mind  of  tbe  reader.  The  book  has  been 
adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  American  slndent,  and 
coploas  notes  have  beeo  totrodnced,  embodying  the 
latefit  revision  of  tte  Pharmacopoeia,  together  wl'h 
the  antidotes  to  tbe  more  promiuent  poisons,  and 
such  of  I  he  newer  remedial  acentK  as  Keemed  necea- 
aary  to  the  completenens  of  the  work.  Tables  of 
welghta  and  mea^nres,  and  a  good  alphabetical  in- 
dez  end  the  volume.— i>rtf^^{«U'  Oireular  and 
Chernioal  QatttU,  Jnoe.  1879. 

It  is  a  pleasnre  to  think  that  tbe  rapidity  with 
which  a  second  edition  is  demanded  may  be  taken 
aa  an  indication  that  tbe  Henu  of  appreciation  of  th« 
value  of  reliable  information  regarding  the  ase  of 
remedies  t>  not  entirely  overwhelmed  la  the  cnltWa* 
tloo  of  pathological  btndles,  cbaracierlalie  of  tbe  pre- 
fi«nt  day.  This  work  certainly  merllatbe  sncceaa  It 
haa  ao  qniekly  aebieved. —Aino  RtmedUet^  Jnly,  *79. 


OTILLE  \ALFRED),  M.  D., 

*■'  ProfestoT  of  Theory  and  PraetiM  of  Xndieint  tn  ttu  trnivtnUy  of  Ftnna. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA ;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Aotion  and  Dms  of  Medicinal  Agents,  inolading  their  Desoription  and  Hbtorj. 
Foartb  edition,  reviaed  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  Svo.ToU.  of  aboat20U0 
pages.     Cloth,  $10;  leather,  $12.     (Lately  htfud.) 


It  Is  aiioecewary  to  do  mDch  more  than  to  iB- 
nouDce  the  appeftranco  of  tlfe  foorlh  edition  of  this 
well  known  nod  ezclleni  work.— Srtt.  and  For. 
Mtd.-Ohir.  Xnitw.Oet  lb7i. 

Per  all  wbo  desire  a  complete  work  on  therapentles 
and  materia  niedlca  for  reference,  loeaseKlnvulTlng 
mediou-legal  quei«tlon8,  as  well  aa  for  Information 
oODCernlug  remedial  agents.  Dr.  Still^'s  Is  **par  kx- 
cs'ienoc**  the  work.  The  work  beinffont  of  print,  by 
theexbanstion  of  former  edition*,  t  be  aatbor  bas  laid 
the  profesttloD  under  renewed  obllgatloni*,  bjr  tbe 
earefnl  rerlslon.  Important  additions,  and  timely  re 
issuing  a  work  not  exactly  supplemented  by  any 
other  in  the  English  language.  If  in  any  Ungnage. 
The  meehantcat  execution  handHomely  sustains  tbe 
well'kaown  skill  and  good  taste  of  tbe  pnbllsber — 
St.  LottU  lt«d.  and  Snrg.  Journal,  Dee  1874. 

Prom  tbe  pablleadoa  of  the  llrst  edttlon  "StllK's 
Therapeotlee"  bas  been  one  of  the  elaeeica;  Its  ab- 
eenoe  from  our  libraries  would  create  a  vaeuom 
which  could  be  filled  by  no  other  work  in  the  lan- 
gaage,andlts  preaeiicesnppUes,lntbetwa  rolames 


of  tbe  present  edition,  a  whole  cyclopisdia  of  tben- 
pentios.— (7Meaya  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  lS7i. 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  three  editions  aod  tbe  nnl- 
rersal  faTor  with  wbleb  the  work  has  been  recelvel 
by  the  medical  profession,  are  anfllclent  proof  of  It* 
exoelleooe  as  a  repertory  of  practical  and  nsefal  in- 
furmatlon  for  the  physlclsn.  The  edition  befure  DS 
fully  austalni'thisTerdlct.astbeworkbasbeeneare- 
fully  reTlsed  and  In  some  portions  rewritten,  brln^ 
log  It  up  to  the  present  time  by  tbe  admission  of 
obloral  and  emtonchloral  nitrite  of  amyl,  bicblu* 
ride  of  methylene,  meibylle  ether,  lithium  com' 
pounds,  gelseminom,  and  other  remediee.— .^ik. 
Jtmrn.  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1874. 

We  can  hardly  admit  that  it  bat  a  rlral  in  the 
mallitode  of  its  citation*  and  the  fulness  of  Its  re- 
eeareb  into  clinical  hUtorlea,  and  we  most  assign  It 
a  plaoe  In  the physiolan's  library;  not,  indeed, ae 
fully  repre«entIog  tbe  preeentstale  of  knowledge  in 
pharmaeudynamlee,  bat  ae  by  far  tbe  most  eomplete 
treatise  upon  tbe  clinical  and  practical  tide  of  the 
qnestiOB.— Sotton  Mtd.  and.  Surg.  Journal,  Hor.  t, 
1S74. 


QRIFFITH  [ROBERT  B.),  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Prepar- 
ing and  AdminiiteringOfBcinal  and  other  Hedicinet.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physieiart  aad 
Pharmaaentistt.  Third  edition,  thoroaghlyreriged,  with  nnmerons  additions,  bj  Jonx  M. 
Maisch,  Professor  of  Materia  Medicain  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large 
andhandsomaoetaTOTolnmeof  aboat8S0pp.,ol.,  $460;  leather,  %b  50.  (Lattly  luued.) 

To  thedrnggtflt  a  good  formulary  Isslraplylodls-  A  more  complete  form  nlnry  than  It  is  In  Its  pres- 

peneable,  and  perhaps  no  formulary  has  been  more  ent  form  the  phHrmacltti  or  physician  could  hardly 

extensively  used  than  the  weii-kaown  work  before  desire.    To  the  first  nome  such  work  Is  1ndl»ren»a> 

US.    Many  physicians  hare  toolllciate,  also,  as  drut-  ble,  and  Itlshardlyles^  essential  to  tbe  practitioner 

gists,    Tfalsis  true  especially  of  the  eoaotrypbysi*  wbo  compounds  bis  own  medicines.    ICacbofwhat 

•  Ian     .fill    B  ^Ark    .rhlf.h  ahuil   tABi*h   him  tk.   imAuna  1  1.    «Ant.ln..l    tn    tka    tn »  va.1  itnilnn    An.h*    f  A  K.    l*nfli. 
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SrriLLE  (ALFRED),  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  \fAISCH  (JOHN  M.] 

Aj       Prof,  of  Th*otD  and  Pntetict  of  Jtudicint  -i".       Prof,  of  Xat.  Ktd.  an 


I).  Ph.D., 
.  and  Bot.  in  Phtla, 
and  qf  OHniml  Mtd.  in  irn(«.~  of  Pa.  Coll.  Phnrmaoy,  Srtey.  to  ih*  Amtriean 

Pharmaceuiieal  Association. 

THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY :  Containinjr  the  Natural  History, 

Chemistry,  PharmAoy,  Aotiong  and  tJiies  of  Medicines,  inclodinK  tboae  reoofn>>>«d  in 
the  Pharmaoopceiai  of  the  United  States,  Qreat  Britain,  and  Germany,  with  nnmer- 
ons  references  to  the  French  Codex.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revioed,  vith  numerons 
additions.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1692  paees.with  239  illustrations. 
Extra  cloth,  $6  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50.  (Nou)  Beady  ) 
Pbbpacb  to  tbb  Sccond  Editioh. 

The  demand  which  has  exhausted  in  a  few  months  nn  ununually  large  edition  of  the  Katinnal 
Dispensatory  is  doubly  gratifying  to  the  authors,  as  showing  that  tbey  were  correct  in  thinking 
that  the  want  of  such  a  work  was  felt  by  the  medical  and  rharmaceutical  professions,  and  that 
their  efforts  to  supply  that  want  have  been  acceptable.  This  apprroiation  of  tbeir  labors  has 
stimulated  them  in  the  revision  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of  the  very  marked  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  first  edition  of  aworkof  Fuch  magnitude  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  imperfect  \  and  thoui^h  but  litt'e  that  is  new  and  important  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  short  interval  since  its  publication,  yet  the  length  of  time  during  which  It  was 
passing  through  the  press  rendered  the  earlier  portions  more  in  arrears  than  the  la'er.  The 
opportunity  for  a  revision  has  enabled  the  authors  to  scrutinise  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  to 
introduce  alterations  nnd  nddltions  wherever  there  has  seemed  to  be  occasion  for  improve- 
ment or  greater  completeness.  The  principal  changes  to  be  noted  are  the  introduction  of  seve- 
ral drugs  under  separate  headings,  and  of  a  large  number  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  classified  as  allied  drugs  and  preparations  under  the  heading  of  more 
important  or  better  known  articles :  these  additions  comprise  in  part  nearly  the  entire  German 
Pbarmacopoeia  and  numerous  articles  from  the  French  Codex.  All  new  investigations  which 
came  to  the  authors'  notice  up  to  the  time  of  publicntion  have  received  due  consideration. 

The  series  of  illustrations  has  undergone  a  corresponding  tho^ngh  revision.  A  number  have 
been  added,  and  still  more  have  been  substituted  for  such  as  were  deemed  less  satisfactory. 

Thf  new  matter  embraced  in  the  text  is  equal  to  nearly  one  handred  pages  of  the  first  edition. 
Considerable  as  are  these  changes  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  accommodated  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  page  without  increasing  unduly  the  size  of  the  volume. 

While  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  sections  which  relate  to  the  physiological 
action  of  medicines  and  their  use  in  the  treatment  of  diseaoe,  great  care  has  been  laktn  to 
make  them  as  concise  as  was  possible  without  rendering  them  Inoomplete  or  obscure.  The 
doeei  have  been  expressed  in  the  terms  both  of  troy  weight  and  of  the  metrical  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  those  who  employ  the  Dispensatory  familiar  With  the  latter,  and  paving  the 
way  for  its  Introdaction  into  general  use. 

The  Therapeutical  Index  has  been  extended  by  about  2250  new  refereneei,  making  the  total 
number  in  the  present  edition  ab^nt  6000. 

The  articles  there  enumerated  as  remedies  for  particular  diseases  are  not  only  those  which, 
in  the  authors'  opinion,  are  curative,  or  even  beneficial,  but  those  also  which  have  at  any  time 
been  employed  on  the  ground  of  popular  belief  or  professional  authority.  It  is  often  of  as 
much  consequence  to  be  acquainted  with  the  worthletsness  of  cert«in  medicines  or  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  power,  as  to  know  the  well  attested  virtues  of  others  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  displayed.  An  additional  value  posse  sed  by  such  an  Index  is.  that  it 
contains  the  elements  of  a  natural  classification  of  medicines,  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
results  of  experience,  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Thie  evidence  ot  snoeeea,  seldom  paralleled,  |  Intend  to  let  the  frrasa  grow  under  their  foet,  but  to 
fhowe  clearly  bow  well  the  anthors  have  met  the  keep  the  work  up  to  the  time.— ^ew  JZsmediw,  Nov. 
•xletiag  needs  of  the  pharmaceatloRl  and  medical    1679. 

professions.  Oratlfying  oa  it  mast  be  to  tbam,  they  i     _.,   .  ,        ...        ,  .^      ,^,    .      ,. 

have  embraoed  the  opportuDity  olfered  for  a  thor-  This  is  a  p-»«t  work  by  two  of  the  ablest  writers  on 
ough  revlsiaa  of  the  wh.>le  work,  striving  to  em-  |  materia  medics  In  America  The  sulhors  h«Te  pro- 
braoe  within  It  all  that  might  have  been  omitted  In  '  du«ed  a  work  which,  for  oocoracy  and  compr^honflv*- 
tbe  former  edition,  aed  all  that  baseewly  appeared  !  "«"-  Is unsarpasf ed  by  any  work  on  th.sttbjret.  There 
of  snfflcieat  Imporunce  daring  the  time  of  Its  col- 1  '«  no  boolt  In  the  Kngll«h  language  abloh  contains  ro 
laboratlon,  sod  the  short  Interval  elapsed  since  the  ,  """h  vsluable  tnlbrm.tlon  on  the  various  arUoles  of 
prevlons  pnblleatloa.  After  hsving  gone  c.refally  the  moteHj  medlca.  The  work  has  oost  the  authors 
through  the  volume  we  mast  admit  that  the  authors  I  y»*"  "'  laborious  study,  but  they  have  ■uecsedHl  In 
have  labored  falthfally,  and  with  saeceea,  la  main- 1  g™*"? ,"?»  dispepwtory  whl^h  i«  not  only  natumal 
talnlogthe  high  eharaoler  of  their  work  as  a  com-  ''"'7'"  ^''^  '""»«  "*?"'!L.'''_5^'''J5'''L*"? 
pondlnm  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  day,  to  i  »''''','?,'''  "«  f "C*""! <?„ °  f"^"^  lU-Bdinburth 
which  one  can  safely  turn  In  quest  of  the  late.t  in-  I  "'^"^  -fe"™^,  Nov.  18J9. 

formation  concerning  eterylhing  worthy  of  notice  In  ,  4  „,^  edition  of  tbia  great  work,  only  a  few 
oonnectlon  with  Pharmacy,  Materia  Mfdlca,  and  ,  monlhe  after  the  Brsl,  ukea  us  by  surprise.  It  In- 
Therapeutics  — 4m.  /o«r.  of  Pharmtu^,  Not.  1879.  ^  d|c»iea  the  high  approciatloa  of  its  value  on  the 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  our  ;  part  of  pbysic.ana  and  pharmacists,  by  which  a 
readers  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  the  ,  large  edition  has  been  ho  so>>d  exhausted.  The  pre- 
Natlonal  DlspenHaiory.  The  total  exhaoatloa  of  the  ;  aent  la  not  merely  a  reprint  bat  a  revision,  with 
flrst  edition  In  the  short  t.paoe  of  six  months.  Is  a  important  addltluos  and  modlflcatloos,  requiring  lOO 
aufflclant  testimony  to  the  vatne  placed  upon  the  pages  of  new  mat'er,  and  an  Index  Increafed  by 
work  by  the  profesalon.  It  appears  that  the  rapid  22.V)  refereoces.  The  doses  are  stated  in  both  the 
aaleofthe  firstedition  mnat  have  Indnced  both  the  ordinary  and  metric  terms.  All  the  more  important 
editors  and  the  publisher  to  make  preparations  for  '  material  of  the  German  and  French  Pharmacopajlas 
a  new  edition  immediately  after  the  flrst  had  been  1  is  embodied.  It  Is  by  far  more  International  or  nni- 
iasued,  for  we  find  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  ^  versal  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  in  our  Ian- 
added  and  a  good  deal  of  the  previous  text  altered  '  gaag^i.  and  mure  oomprehensive  In  every  sense."- 
and  improved,  which  proves  that  the  authors  do  not ;  Pacific  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct.  1S79. 
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riORNIL  ( v.),  AND 

^       Prof,  in  th»  FaauUv  <tf  tftd  ,  ParU. 


f>ANVIER  (L.), 

■*-  *        Prof.  i»  tht  Oolkffe  of  Pranct. 


MANUAL  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    Translated,  with 

Notca  and  Additiona,  by  E.  0.  bBAKESPEARE,  M . D. ,  PathologiKt  and  Ophtbalmie  Sargcon 

to  Pbilnda.  Hoapitnl,  Lecturer  on  Refrfciion  and  Operative  Opbtholinic  Surgery  in  Coi*. 

of  Penna.,  and  by  Henry  C.  Siheb.  M  D.,  Demonalrutc r  of  Palhologioal  Histology  in 

the  Univ.  of  Pa.     In  one  very  bandyome  ootnvo  vnlnme  of  over  TOO  pagea,  with  over 

Sao  lllnstrationa.     Clotb,  $i  60;  leather,  $0  50.     iJuU  Ready.) 

So  much  has  been  done  of  Inte  years  in  the  elucidation  of  pathology  by  meana  of  the  micro- 

acope,  and  this  subject  nov  oconpies  so  prominenta  pnaition  as  one  of  the  moat  important  branehei 

of  medical  science,  that  the  American  profeaflion  cannot  fail  to  welcome  atmnslBtion  of  the  pre* 

sent  worlc,  wtiiofa,  through  its  own  merits  and  through  the  well-known  reputation  of  its  distiD- 

guisbed  authors,  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  the  standard  text-boolc  and  work  of  reference  in  its 

department.  Such  investigationa  and  diaooveriea  as  have  been  madeainoe  its  appearance  will  be 

introduced  by  the  translator,  and  the  work  is  confidently  expected  to  aaaam*  in  this  country  the 

same  position  which  has  been  ao  universally  accorded  to  it  abroad. 

TXTA  TSON  [THOMAS),  M.D.,  J-c, 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE   OP 

PHYSIC.  Delivered  at  King's  Oollege,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
rised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  teveral  hundred  illustra- 
tions, by  Hbnrt  Habtsbobkb,  H.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  two  larxe  and  handsome  8to.  vols.  Cioth,  $0  00 ;  leather,  (II 00.  iliattl^ 
Published.)  

ipEN WICK  (SAMUEL),  M.D., 

•*■  Anttttant  PhyHcUin  to  th»  London  Hotptlal. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Prom  the 
Third  Kevised  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.  With  eighty-four  illustrations  on  wood. 
In  one  very  handsome  volnme,  royal  ISnio., cloth,  $S  3S.    (Juit  Uiutd.) 

flREEN  (T.  HENRF),M.d7, 

^^  Lteturf-r  on  Palhology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Oharing-nro»$  BotpitalMtdieal  School,  tie. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.    Tlih-d  American, fi^m 

the  Fourth  and  Enlarged  and  Revised  English  Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  oetaro 

volume  of  832  pages,  with  132  illustrations;  clotb,  $2  ib.     iJutt  Rtady.) 

This  Is  noqneslioaably  one  of  the  best  maaaals  on  I  oienily  nnmerons,  sad  nsosl  y  well  mads.    In  the 

the  aobject  of  paiboloty  and  morbid  anatomy  that    preMot  edition,  anch  new  mailer  baa  been  added  as 

OHD  be  placed  Id  the  stndeut's  haada,  aotl  we  are    wms  necessary  to  embrace  the  later  reealteia  patbo- 


glad  to  see  it  kept  up  to  the  times  by  new  editioas. 
Eacb  editloD  is  uHrePully  revl-ed  by  the  aothor.wUh 
the  view  of  making  It  Inctade  ibe  most  reeeat  ad- 
vanceH  io  patbology.  and  of  omitting  whatever  may 
have  becume  olMiolete.— ^.  T.  Mtd.  Jour.,  Feb.  1879. 
The  Ireatl'e  of  I>r.  Green  Ik  compact,  clearly  ex- 
press'd,  ap  to  ibe  times,  and  popalar  as  a  texi*book, 
both  In  Eaglaod  and  America.    The  cats  are  saB- 


logical  renearoh.  Mo  doabt  It  will  caniiaae  to  enjoy 
the  favor  it  hHs  received  at  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion.—Jfed  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Feb.  1, 1879. 

For  practical,  ordinary  dally  n«e,  this  is  undoobt- 
edlr  the  best  treatise  that  Is  offered  to  fttadetits  of 
pathology  and  morbid  nnalomy.— &<nc(»iui(l  Lan- 
est  and  OHnio,  Feb.  8, 1878. 


B 


AVIS  [NATHAN  S.), 

Prof,  of  Principle*  and  Pranttot  of  tfedieine,  tie., in  Ohteago  Med.  OolUff*. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARIOUS  IMPORTANT  DISEASES; 

being  acollection  of  the  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical  Wards  of  Mercy  Ho«- 
pital,  Chicago.  Edited  by  Frank  H.  DAris,  H.D.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  In  on* 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.    Cloth,  (1  76.    (Lattty  Umtd.) 


CHRISTISON'SDISPEHSATORT.  Wllbeopionsad- 
dittons,  and  813  large  wood  engravings  By  K. 
KoLEBPiBiB  OBirriTB,  H.D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp. 
1I<00,  cloth.    0400. 

CAKPENTER'8  PRIZE  ES8AT  ON  THE  USE  OF 
Alooholio  LiQDoaa  ix  Health  axd  DiaxAax.  New 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Coxsii.  M.D. ,  and 
explanationaofaclentlflcworda.  In  oneneatltme. 
Tolnme,  pp.  178,  cloth.   <0  oents. 

OLDOE'B  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HIBTOLOOT 
rranslaled,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 
Laior,  M.  D.  In  one  volume,  very  large  Imperial 
qnarto,  with  320  eopper-plate  Igares,  plain  and 
colored,  cloth.    $4  00. 


HOLLAND'S  KEDICAL  NOTES  AND  BBrLIC- 
Tioxs.    I  vol.  6vo.,  pp.  (00,  elotb.   OS  SO. 

BARLOW'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  AddlUoae  by  D.  F.  Cobbib. 
M  D.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp  eOO,  cloth.    %i  M. 

TODD'SCLINICAL  LECTURES  ox  CERTAIN  ACDTV 
Diseases.  In  one  neatcetaT^volnme,  of  SSO  pp., 
cloib.   OS  on 

STURGES'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  8TCDT  OF 
CLIMICAI.  HBOICINE.  Belnif  a  Guide  to  the  I>- 
vestigatluD  of  Disease.  In  one  handsome  12ma, 
volume,  cloth,  $1  2).    {Latdy  httitd.) 

STOKES'  LBCTDRES  ON  FEVER.  Edited  by  Jobb 
William  Hoobs,  M.  D.,  Axslstant  Physician  to  the 
Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital.    In  one  neat  Ovo. 
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ffLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.D., 

^  Profutor  0/  tlu  PriiuiipUt  and  FraeHee  of  Xtdietne  in  BOUvue  Mtd.  OolUgt,  K.  T. 

A  TREATISE    ON  THE    PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OP 

MEDICINE  j  designed  for  the  of*  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Foarth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  olosel;  printed  ootav#Volume  of  ahont 
1100  pp.;  elotb,  $6  00 ;  orstrongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  badtfs,  $7  00.  LImuIji 
Istued. ) 

Byeommon  oonsentof  the  English  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 
to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  cundi- 
tion  of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  found  one 
of  the  cheapest  volomes  now  before  the  profession. 


This  exeallent  treatlpe  on  medicine  bas  acquired 
forltseirintheUaUedStateearepaiatlon  Bimllarto 
thateojored  in  Bogland  bjr  the  admirable  leetvrea 
of  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  We  have  referred  to  many 
of  the  most  Important  chapters,  and  find  the  rerl* 
•Ion  spoken  of  in  the  preface  Is  a  genaiue  one,  and 
(ha  ttheaatborbae  very  fairly  brought  ap  hip  matter 
to  thelevel  oftbe  knowledgeoftbe  present  day.  The 
work  has  this  greet  reeommeadation.  that  It  is  in  one 
volnme,  and  therefore  vlll  not  besoterrifylngtothe 
student  as  the  bulky  volumes  which  several  of  onr 
BniilUh  text-books  of  medicine  hare  developed  Into. 
—  BritUh  and  fbrtign  Mtd.-OMr.  Xtv.,  Jan.  1875 

ItlsorconrsenaBeeessarytointTodsceorealoglie 
this  now  standard  treatUe.  The  present  edition 
has  been  enlarged  and  revised  to  bring  It  ap  to  the 
author's  present  level  of  experience  and  reading. 


His  own  elluical  studiea  and  the  latest  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature  both  In  this  country  and 
In  Europe,  have  received  careful  alteadon,  so  that 
some  portions  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and 
about  seventy  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  ad- 
ded.—CAfca^oJif^d  iTour.,  June,  1873. 

Haa  never  been  surpassed  as  a  text-book  for  stu- 
dents and  a  book  nf  ready  reference  for  prsctitios- 
era.  The foree  of  Its  logic,  Its  simple  and  practical 
teachings,  have  left  it  without  a  rival  in  the  field. 
J\r.  r— Jftd.  Seoord,  Sept.  IS,  1874. 

It  la  given  to  very  few  men  to  tread  In  the  steps  of 
Austin  Klint,  whose  single  volume  ou  medicine, 
though  hereand  tfaere defective,  laa-maaterplereof 
Incld  condensation  and  of  general  grasp  of  an  enor- 
mously wldesutUeet.— £o»<t.  />raef<(ton«r,Dec.'78- 


^T  THS  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  795  pages;  cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  $5  tO. 
(Now  Ready.) 

It  Is  here  that  the  skill  and  learnirg  of  the  great 
ellniclan  are  displayed  He  has  given  us  a  titore- 
house  of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  for  the  stu- 
dent, convenient  for  the  praoiitiooer,  the  result  of  a 
long  life  of  the  most  faithful  clinical  work,  collect- 
ed by  an  energy  as  vigilant  ind  systematic  as  un- 
tiring, and  weighed  by  a  Jn-igment  no  less  clear 
than  bis  obserrallon  Is  close.— .irMiuM  o/  MtdU 
cine.  Dee.  U79 

The  author  of  the  above  work  has  anilclpated  a 
want  long  felt  by  those  for  whom  it  was  especially 
writlen— the  Clinical  student  during  his  pupilage, 
and  the  onsy  practitioner.  He  has  given  to  the 
medical  profeeslon  a  very  neaeasary  and  useful 
work,  complete  ia  detail,  accurate  In  obaervatiou, 
brief  In  statement.— <S(.  LonU  Oovrier  of  Med., 
Oct    IS7». 


There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  book 
will  be  well  received.  The  active  practitioner  la 
frequently  in  need  of  some  work  that  will  enable 
htm  to  obtain  Information  In  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cases  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
Dr.  Flint  has  the  fiuulty  of  expressing  himself 


clesrly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  concisely  as  to 
eoable  the  searcher  to  traverse  the  entire  ground 
of  his  search,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  all  that 
Uee»-entlil,  withoot  plodding  tbrongh  an  intermi- 
nable apace.- .V.  Y.  Med.  Jonr.,  Nov.  1879 

The  eminent  teacher  who  has  wrttleo  the  volume 
under  const  leratlon  has  recognized  the  neede  of 
the  amerlean  profession,  and  the  result  Is  all  that 
we  could  wish.  The  style  In  which  It  U  writien  ia 
peculiarly  the  author's ;  it  is  clear  and  forcible,  and 
marked  by  those  cbaracierlsties  which  have  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  best  writers  and  teachera  thli* 
country  han  ever  produced.  We  have  not  space  for 
so  full  a  consideration  of  this  remarkable  work  as 
we  would  desire. — S.  Louie  Oiin.  Reeord,  Oct.  187S. 

It  is  venturing  little  to  say  that  there  are  few  men 
eo  well  fitted  as  Dr  Flint  to  impart  information  on' 
these  last  mentioned  aubjaets.andthe  present  work 
is  a  timely  one  as  relates  both  to  the  author's  ca- 
pacity to  underuke  It  and  the  need  for  it  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  multitude  now  Issued,  in 
which  the  subject  of  treatment  is  but  Ultle  couaU- 
ered.— .A'ew  Remediee,  Nov.  1879. 


nr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSERrATIYE  MEDICINE   AND   KINDRED 

TOPICS.    In  one  very  handsome  ro;aI  13mo.  volume.    Cloth,  $1  38.     (Juet  luued.) 


fJARTSHORNE  {HENRY),  M.D., 

•'-*■  Prttfeeeor  of  Bygitne  In  (ke  Univereity  of  Pennei/Vnnia 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDI- 
CINE. A  handy-book  forStndenta  and  Practitioners.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved. With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  In  one  handsom*  royal  12mo.  volame, 
of  about  550  pages,  doth,  $2  03 ;  half  bonnd,  $2  88.    {Lately  Iteued.) 


Asahandbook,whtchc1earIy  sets  forth  the  lissRii- 

TIALS  of  the  PRIKCIPLSe  AND  PHACTTOB  OP  MBDICIKB, 

we  do  not  know  of  its  equal.— fa.  Mad.  Monthly. 
As  a  brief,  condensed,  bnteomprebenalve  band- 


book,  It  cannot  be  Improved  upon. — Ohioago  Med. 
Examiner,  Nov.  IS,  1874. 

Without  doubt  the  best  book  of  the  kind  published 
In  the  Boglish  language.— S(.£oit4*jr«l.andSttrff. 
/our».,  Sov.  1874. 
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DRISTO  WE  {JOHN  SFER),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

•D  Phytietan  and  fotnt  htcturtron  M»diBin»,  St.  Thoma»'»  Hntvltal. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Second 
American  •dition,  rerimd  b;  the  Aulbor.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Jambs  H.  IIctcb- 
msoK,  M'p,,  Physioixn  to  th*  Penaa.  Hospital.  In  on«  handsome  oetavo  rolom*  nf 
n«arl;  120(li  pagei.     With  illustrationa.     Cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $S  iO.     (JWjt  Stadi  ) 

In  reprintinj;  tbia  work  frnm  the  recent  thornofcbly  reviled  aecond  Bngliah  edition,  the 
antbor  has  made  such  correctinna  as  arrmed  adi  isable,  and  has  added  a  chapter  on  Inranity. 
The  Editor  has  likewiae  revised  bis  additions  in  the  light  of  the  latest  experience,  and  (be 
work  ia  presented  as  r>fl'0>inf(  in  every  wn;  the  most  modern  aspect  of  medical  acience,  an<i 
aa  fnlly  entitled  to  maintain  the  distingnisbed  poaition  accorded  to  it  on  both  aidea  of  the 
Atlantic  aa  an  au'horitatiTe  guide  for  the  student,  and  a  complete  though  eonoise  book  of 
reference  for  the  practitioner.  Notwithstanding  the  anthor'a  earnest  effort  at  compression, 
the  additions  have  amounted  to  ab^nt  one-tenth  of  the  previous  edition  ;  bat  by  the  use  of  an 
enlarged  page  these  have  been  accommodated  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  whil« 
a  reduction  m  the  price  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  aocesiible  to  the  profeaaion. 

A  few  notices  of  the  first  edition  are  subjoined. 

A  new  edfllOB  of  tbls  well-koown  work,  which  iDorease'eaiphaJtls, repeat ooncerolog Ibis;  "Every 
ba>had  the  advaatage  of  utrefnl  revlsioD  not  only  pa«elsehar»clorlMd  by  iheatteiaeeeeoratboofbt- 
by  Its  author  but  aire  by  Dr  Hctchlnsnn,  than  fnl  man.  Wiat  baa  beea  said,  has  been  well  eald, 
whom  there  Is  no  ooe  la  this  conntry  better  fltled  :  and  the  bonk  is  a  (air  rellex  of  all  that  Ueeffa<it<« 
for  the  ta>k.— PAtia.  tttd.  Ttm't,  Jan.  S,  18S0.  >  k»-^tm  on  the  sabecu  coaeldeied."— OU9  Mtd. 

The  popnlsrlty  of  the  work  dependu,  no  doubt,  1  Bteorder,  J»n.  7, 1880. 
npoD  the  clear  and  luelaive  way  la  which   it  is  '     Thiols  not  only  one  ef  the  lateot  aad  nos' com- 
wrltten.  aod  the  attentloD  to  deisilv  likely  to  occur  '  prvheDsIre  worke  out  on  the  ^eaeral  snbjeet  of 
Is  pntctioe,  rather  than  the  diMnisian  ol  questloue  |  Theory  and  Praetlce  of  Uediclae.  but  It  Is  saqaes> 
of  theory.— jrtw  Seme((i»,  Jan  1880.  |  tionably  oee  of  the  beat.— iSe.  Jfsd.  Pratittttfuir, 

What  we  said  of  the  Srst  edition,  we  eaa,  with  '■  "'»''•  '***• 


yi^OODBURT  (FRANK),  M.D., 

'  '        PkfiiHHan  to  Iht  Oartnan  BotpUal,  PhilaOtlphta,  tat*  OMtf  Ittitt.  to  IM.  OUnit,  Jtf.  OoOtg* 

JkospUat^  etc, 

A   HANDBOOK   OF   THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OP 

Medicine ;  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.    Based  upon  Hnabuid's  Haodbook 
of  Praotioa.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.     (In  Prett.) 

fJABERSHON  (S.  0.).  M.D. 

««n<or  Phpticinn  to  and  Iat4  L4eturtr  o«  tk*  Prtnetple*  and  PraeHet  0/  MtdMnt  at  Onf't 

Bnrpttiu,  tie. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  ABDOMEN,  COMPRISING  THOSE 

of  the  Stomach,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  (Esophagus,  Cocnm,  Intet- 

Unea,  and  Peritoneum.     Second  American,  from  the  third  enlarged  and  revised  Eng> 

lish  edition.     With  illnstrntions.    In  one  haadaome  ootavo  volume  of  over  600  pacet. 

Cloth,  $3  50.     (Now  Beady.) 

We  can  do  very  little  to  add  to  the  favorable  re-  ,  of  inlbrmallon,  systematically  arranged,  on  all  dla- 

eeption  whieh  has  already  been  given  by  the  medl-    eases  of  the  alimentiry  traet,  from  Ibe  mouth  to  the 

eal  preM  or  the  world  to  this  well  known  treatise     rectum      *  fair  proportion  of  each  chapter  Is  dev»l- 

We  commend  to  all  practitioners  a  careful  perosil    td  to  symptoms,  pathology,  and  therapentlo.    The 

of  Dr  Habershon's  work    More  e>peolally,  wedraw  !  pre»ent  edition  Is  roller  than  former  ones  in  many 

ailenilon  to  the  number  of  Inteailnal  dUeaaei  re- 1  paritcniars,  and  has  been  tkoronghly  revised  and 

corded  In  its  page",  ca>es  of  extreme  interest  cUol- 1  amended  by  the  author.    Several  new  ebaptrrs  have 

cally  and  pathologically.  Thl« careful  record  shows  1  been  added,  bringing  the  wo'k  folly  np  to  the  dmea, 

that  the  work  1»  no  compllatioa  butaearefnlexposi- '  and  making  it  a  volams  of  Interest  to  the  practitioner 

lion  of  the  antbor  s  persoaal  experience.— OatuvHan  '  In  every  fleld  of  medicine  and  snrgery.    Perverted 

«W.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May,  1879.  nntrillon  is  la  some  form  associated  with  all  diseases 

we  have  to  combat,  aad  we  need  all  the  light  tbat 
This  valuable  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  stomach    caa  be  ohulned  on  a  subject  so  broad  and  general, 
and  abdonen  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  I  Dr  Habershon's  work  Is  one  that  every  practiil^ner. 
aadls  therefore  not  so  well  known  to  the  profession  I  should  read  and  stndy  lor  hlmselC— Al   7.  Jled. 
as  It  deserves  to  be.    It  will  be  found  a  cyclopedia  |  Joum.,  April,  1879. 

POTHERGILL  (J.  JHILNER),M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.P.  Land., 

•A  Attt.Phyi.tothiiWi»tLondBo$p.:  Ant.  Phyt.tottu  OUy  of  Lond.  Bo»p.,elc. 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  HANDBOOK  OP  TREATMENT;  Or, the 

Principles  of  Therapeuties.    In  one  very  noat  ootavo  volume  of  about  656  paces :  elotk, 
$4  00.     (Now  Ready.) 

Our  friends  will  find  this  a  very  readable  book ;  and  ,  he  knew  how  sugxestlve  and  helpful  It  would  be  to 
that  it  shfdsllgbi  upon  e»ory  tbrme  It  toochM,cauKing  i  him.— St.  Z^ui's  ttid.  and  Surg.  Joum ,  April,  18T7. 
i^i?."""™"  w.*^  """"J!:!;;^'.^!."  V'?^  1°  I     We  hesrlily  commend  his  book  tothemMlicI  .tort«s 
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J>ETNOLnS  (J.  RUSSELL).  M.D., 

•*••'        Pro/,  oftht  PrineiplM  and  Practiet  0/  UfUeine  <»  TTniv.  ColUg;  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  MRDIOINE  wtth  Not«b  and  Additioks  bt  Hrnrt  nARTR- 
HORMB,  M.D.,  liit«  Profestor  of  Hygiene  in  tbe  Univeraity  of  Penna.     Tn  three  large  and 
hnndsome  oetaro  Tolomet^  eontaining  about  3000  olocely  printed  doable-«o1nnined  pages, 
with  Domerona  illttitrationa.     Sold  only  by  gnbiorlption.     Price  per  Tol.,  in  oloth,  $S.OO  ; 
in  leather,  $0.00. 
VoLUHK  I.  (jntt  rtadft)  ccntnlng  Oxmebal  Disbasis  and  Diseases  or  the  Nkbtoits  Ststek. 
ToLCMC  II.   Uvtt  rtaiiy)  contnina  Diseases  of  Rbspiratort  and  Circulatort  Systems. 
VoLOME  III.  (prtparing  for  aarly  publiration)  will  onntnin  Diseases  of  the  Disbrtitb  and 
Blood  Olahodlar  Ststbhs,  op  tbb  CRiBARr  Or«ahs,  op  tbb  Fbmalb  Reproductitb 
SrsTEU,  and  op  the  Cdtanboos  Ststek. 

Reynnldt's  Sthteu  or  Medicine,  recently  completed,  has  acquired,  since  the  first  lippenrnnoa 
of  the  Grat  Tolume,  the  welldeaerred  reputatinn  of  being  the  work  in  which  modern  Britiali 
medicine  is  presented  in  ita  fullest  and  moat  practical  forn.  This  could  caaroe  be  otherwiae  in 
Tiew  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  result  of  the  eollahoration  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  profession, 
each  subject  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  regarded  aa  ita  highest  authority— aa  for 
inatanee,  Diaeaees  of  the  Bladder  by  Sir  Henrt  Thohpson,  Malpoaitiona  of  the  Uterna  by 
Orailt  Hewitt,  Insanity  by  Henrt  MAUDSLET.'Conaumplion  by  J.  Husbbs  Bbmnet,  Dit- 
•area  of  the  Spine  by  Chari.bb  Bland  Radcliffe,  Pericarditis  by  Francis  Sibsoh,  Alcohnliam 
by  Fra'ncis  G.  Anbtib,  Renal  Affeotiona  by  William  Roberts,  Asthma  by  Htdb  Salter, 
Cerebral  Affeetions  by  tf .  Cbabltok  Babtian,  Qout  and  Rheomatism  by  Alfrbd  Baring  Oar- 
bod,  Cnnsiitutional  Syphilis  by  Jokathar  Hutchirson,  Diaeaaea  of  the  Stomach  by  Wilson 
Fox,  Diaeaaea  of  the  Skin  by  Balhanno  Sqvirb,  AfTectinna  of  the  Larynx  by  Morbll  Mac- 
fbneib.  Diseosea  of  the  Rectum  by  Blizard  Curlins,  Diabetes  by  Lauder  Bbuntun,  Intea- 
tinnl  iJiaensea  by  John  Stbr  Bristowb,  Catalepsy  and  Somnambulism  by  Thomas  Kino  Cham- 
bers, Apoplexy  by  J.  Huorlinos  Jackson,  Angina  Pectoria  by  Profeaaor  Oairdnbr,  Emphy- 
aema  of  the  Lungs  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  etc.  etc.  All  the  leading  schools  in  Qrent  Britain 
bsra  contributed  their  beat  men  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  this  monument  of  medical  aci- 
enoe.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ony'a,  St  Tbomns'a,  Unireraity  College,  St  Mary 'a  in  London,  while 
the  Edinburgh,  Olaagow,  and  Mnncheater  schools  are  equally  well  represented,  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley,  the  military  and  navnl  serTicea,  and  the  public  health  boards.  That  a  work 
oooceired  in  such  a  spirit,  and  carried  out  under  such  auapioes  should  prove  ao  indiapenaable 
treaaury  of  facta  and  experience,  suited  t«  the  daily  wants  of  the  practitioner,  was  inevitable,  and 
the  success  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  England,  and  the  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  hnre  sealed  it  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  pre-eminently  practical  nations. 

Ita  large  siae  and  high  prioe  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitioners  in  this 
country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which  shall  ren- 
der it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  undertaken.  The 
five  volumes  and  five  tbonsnEd  pages  of  the  original  will,  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  type  and  double 
oolumna,  be  compressed  into  three  volumea  of  about  three  thousand  pagea,  clearly  and  hand- 
somely printed,  and  ofi'ered  at  a  price  which  will  render  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  will  the  American  edition  be  more  oonvenient  and  tower  priced  than  the  English; 
it  will  also  be  better  and  more  complete.  Some  yeara  having  elapsed  aince  the  appearance  of  » 
portion  of  the  work,  additiona  will  be  required  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing  condition 
of  science.  Some  diseases,  alao,  whioh  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  England,  require  mors 
elaborate  treatment  to  adapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the  American  physi- 
cian ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this  country  difi'era  from  that 
adopted  abroad.  The  anpplying  of  theae  deficiencies  haa  been' undertaken  by  Ubnrt  Harts- 
borne,  M.D.,  late  Profeaanr  of  Hygiene  in  the  Dniveraity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  endeavor 
to  render  the  work  fully  up  to  the  day,  and  aa  useful  to  the  Amerioan  physician  aa  it  has  proved 
to  be  to  bia  English  brethren.  The  number  of  illuatrationa  will  also  be  largely  increased,  and 
no  effort  will  be  apaied  to  render  the  typographical  execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 
The  first  and  second  volumes  are  now  ready,  and  the  completion  of  the  whole  may  be  expected 
shortly. 


From   ALFain  StillS,  M  D.,  Prof  of  Theory  aad 
Practice  of  Medieiaa  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  la 
Ualverslty  of  Pennsylvaela. 
RejDoMs's  Syatem  of  Mtdioine  baa  been  fltmiltar 


to  me  ever  stnoe  the  publication  of  ita  flrat  edUt'kn, 
SDd  I  have  alwaya  tpokno  of  tt  aa  a  wortliv  Knceee- 
aorto  Parbea'a  celebrated  Cyelopedia  and  Tweedle^a 
Library,  wblob  ao  loog  maintained  their  piare  la 
to'me".TiiM"lhe' pabllMiTor'o7  Ua"i7arToloraT''Tt  1  'h«  e.t«em  and  eonddence  of  British  and  American 
was  then  the  beai  work  ia  Eagliah  on  Ihe  aobjeei.  I  PkyaWaaa-  The  preaent  prod  action  la  an  elabOtate 
Itcompriaed,  and  the  Bncceedlnivolnmaa  have  more  i  »>">  exhaaallve  one,  reflecting  the  Uteat  learolng, 
than  borne  onl  the  promise  of  Ihe  flrat.  It,  dliltnc-  1  aclenoe,  and  experience  of  a  large  nnmber  of  the 
live  m»rlt  ie  that  e»ery  artlele  1»  a  monograph  pre-  '»'»"  matured  and  onllured  minda  of  England.  Ire- 
pared  by  an  exper^  and.  for  the  moat  pan.  in  a  very  1  land,  and  ScotUnd  ;  It  1«  a  work  of  rare  merit.  In 
fuperior  minner.  I  have  always  reoommeodad  it  "blch  every  article  Ix  folly  bronght  np  to  tbe  exlat- 
to  advanced  atndenU  In  melldue  and  to  phyateianx ;  I  '■>«  aiale  of  the  aolenee  of  which  it  Iroala.  and  ooco- 
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mSLA  TSON  (JAMES),  M.D., 

Physician  a^d  Lecturer  on  Clinioal  Msdi^ine  in  th^  Q1a»ffov>  ir<M/«r«  Infirmary^  tte. 

CLINICAL    DIAGNOSIS;    A   Handhook   for    Students  and   Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume,  of  646  'pftges,  with  86  illastra- 
tions.     Cloth,  $3  63.     (JuH  Rsad^,) 
The  book  Is  an  exoelleat  one,  olear,  coocliie,  codto-  '  treat.    There  If*  a  profnolon  of  IllaMratlons  to  UIa»- 

DieDt.  prticilcal.     It  Ib  replete  wltb  the  rerj  know.  |  traie  iiabjecui  ander  di'«cawloQ.     The  application  of 
ledge  the  (ttudeat  Deeds  when  he  qnllit  the  lecture- .  electricity,  and  ipstraments  of  preclKion  la  dUsnoeia, 


room  and  the  laboratorj  for  the  ward  aod  iiiek>room, 
and  doe^  not  laek  Id  Informatioa  that  will  meet  the 
waoto  of  experienced  and  older  mtii.~PMla.  Med. 
Times,  JaD.  4,  1879. 

The  aim  of  ihe  author  U  to  teach  a  utadeet  and 
prKCtHluner  how  toexamloe  a  canv  t»o  as  to  UfO  "alt 
his  knoiotedffe*^  In  arrlrlog  at  a  dlagoosU.  All  the 
Tarioan  ayniptomit  of  the  sereral  systeni*-  are  gronped 
together  la  such  a  niinaer  as  to  mike  their  relaMuae 
to  a  fioal  diagDosis  clear  and  easy  of  appreheDslua. 
This  work  hsH  been  done  by  meo  of  iHrge  experience 
and  trained  obserratlon,  who  hnve  been  long  recog 


is  fully  dii«eas«ed.  This  book  i»  all  good.  We  coat- 
mend  It  to  all  ittadentsand  practitioners  of  raedlelDa 
KB  a  work  worthy  of  a  plaee  in  their UbranM.—0*<o 
^fed.  Recorder.  Dec.  1878. 

This  U  one  of  the  really  a*efalbooke     It  Isattrae- 
ttve  from  preface  to  the  final  page*  and  ought  to  be 

ftven  a  plaee  on  erery  office  tablf,  beeaufe  It  contalnt 
aaeondeniedform  all  that  ts  valuable  to  umeiulogjr 
and  diagnostics  to  be  found  in  bulkier  Tolnmes,  and 
becaui>e  In  its  arrangement  and  complete  Index,  it  le 
unnKoally  conrenient  for  qnick  reference  in  any 
emergency  that  may  come  upon  thebnsy  practitioner. 


nited  as  authortilea  upon  the  sabjfOis  which  they    — iV.  G,  Med.  Joum.f  Jan.  1879. 

riAMlLTOS  (ALLAN  U.LANE)7'MTd:, 

Mending  Phpntetan  at  th*  HotpUal/or  BpUtpHet  and  Paralyttet,  BladnotlVt  Iitand,  K,  T., 
atut  at  the  Out-Patiente'  Department  of  the  Nevi  Turk  Hoepitol. 

NERVOUSDISEASES;THEIR  DESCRIPTION  ANDTRBATMBNT. 

In  one  handflome  octavo  volume  of  612  pages,  with  53  illas. ;  clotb,  $3  50.    {Now  ReadyA 

This  is  unquefftiooably  the  best  and  moft  com 
plete  text-book  of  nervous  diseases  that  has  yetap- 
peered,  and  were  international  Jealonity  In  sctenllflc 


affairs  at  all  posidble,  wa  might  be  excused  for  a 
feeling  of  ehaxrln  that  It  sbonld  be  of  American 
parentage.  This  work,  howerer,  has  been  performed 
in  New  York,  and  has  been  ito  well  performed  that 
no  room  le  left  for  snything  bat  commendation. 
With  great  skill,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  presented  to  his 
readers  a  eaeelnet  and  Incid  surrey  of  all  that  Is 
known  of  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system, 
viewed  in  the  tight  of  the  most  recent  researches. 
From  the  preliminary  description  of  the  methods  of 
examination  and  stndy,  and  of  the  Instrameats  of 
precision  employed  in  the  InveKtlgation  of  nerToos 
dlMasee,  up  till  the  flnal  collection  of  formula,  the 
book  le  eminently  practical,  —  Braint  London,  Oct. 
1878. 

The  author  tells  at  In  his  preface  that  it  baa  been 
hU  object  to  produce  a  coDcise,  practical  book,  and 
we  think  he  has  been  sncceBsfnl,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  subject  which  he  has  umlertaken.  In 
faet,  it  is  more  extensive  than  the  title  properly  or 
accurately  Indicates,  embracing— besides  what  are 
aaually  regarded  as  nerrons  dleeaaes^luflammatory 


affenions,  both  acute  and  chronic,  hemorrhagen  and 
tumors  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellnm.  mednUa 
oblongata,  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  with  thr»mbosis 
and  embolism  of  the  arteries,  MnuHes,  and  veinK 
The  reader  may  therefore  expect  information,  more 
or  less  full  and  satiKfaetory,  on  almost  everT  point 
connected  with  the  nerTOus  system.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  faying  that  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
Dr.  Humilton's  conscienllons  performance  of  his  self- 
atslgned  taak,  on  his  soandneeM  of  Judgment,  and 
freedom  from emplrlelsm.— Altn^iu-ffA  Jfeit.  Joum^ 
OcU  1S78. 

From  a  Tery  earefnl  examination  of  the  whole 
work,  we  car  ju*)tlyKay  thatthe  author  ba«  not'onlj 
clearly  and  fully  treated  of  diagno!«is  and  treatmeei. 
but.  onllk**  most  works  uf  this  class,  it  Is  very  com- 
prehensive in  regard  to  etiology,  and  exposes  tb« 
pathology  of  nervous dineasex  In  the  light  of  the  very 
latct  experiments  and  dtseoveiles.  The  drawings 
are  excellent  and  well  selected.  After  this  careful 
revision,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  work  Co 
stndentH  and  geonral  practllloneni  In  particular  a« 
being  a  full  expoi'itionof  diseaxetof  the  nerToussy^ 
tem.  their  pathology  and  treatment,  to  date.-X  F. 
Med.  Record,  Aug.  3»  1678. 


rjHARCOT  (J,  M.h 

Professor  to  the  Ftunilty  of  Med.  Paris,  Phys.  to  ha  Salp^trlire,  sic, 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.   Trans- 

latad  from  the  Seeond  Edition  by  Gkokob  SiaBRSOR,  M.D.,M.Ch.,  Lecturer  on  Biolofcy, 
eto..  Cath.UBir.  of  Ireland.  WithillnBtrationi.  1  vol.  8to.  of  288  pages.  Cloth,  $1  T9. 
(JuM  Rtadf.)  


CLtNtO*!,  OB3BRVATIOK8  OW  PONCTIOHAL 
NBRV0D8  DISORDERS  BtO.  HARoriBLDjoiiu. 
M.O.,  PhjrstcUa  to  8t.  Hary'e  Hoepltal,  >e.  B««- 


ond  Am«rleai>B4Ulok.  In ooehandeonicoetaTt 
Tolaneof  3U  pagea,«lotb,$S3t. 


jpo. 


X  (TILBVRF),  M.D.,F.R.C.P.,and  T.  C.  FOX,  B.A.,M.R.C.S., 

PhyHoUin  to  the  Department/or  Skin  JHeeate;  Vnivereily  Cellege  Boepttnl. 

EPITOME  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.    WITH  FORMULuB.    For  Stu- 

DBHTg  AMD  Pbactitionkbr.  Eecond  rdltion.tboronghly  revitedand  greatly  enlarged.  la 
one  very  handaome  12mo.  volume  of  216  pagea.     Cloth,  SI  38.     (Juet  R«idy.) 

Tlie  preaeul  edition  of  the  Bpltome  eoaalderably 
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B 


ROWIf  (LENNOX),  P.R.C.S.  Ed., 

Senior  Sitroton  to  the  Oenlral  London  Throat  and  Bar  Hntptlal,  etc., 

THE  THROAT  AND  ITS  DISEASES.    With  one  hundred  Typical 

Illnitrations  id  oolors,  and  flrty  wood  engraTlngr.  designed  and  ezeented  by  the  autbor. 
In  one  ver;  handnome  imperial  oetaro  volume  of  3&1  pagea ;  oloth,  $S  00.  (Nour  Ready.) 

The  aatbnrV  rare  artUtfc  sklU  bMB  been  QtlHzed  are  anasually  accurate.    la  ooocIukIou,  we  recom- 

In  the  prodactlOQ  of  one  bnudred  beantlfnl  illastra-  mend  tbla  beaatiful  Tolame  asaa  acreptable  addi- 

llone  1q  colors,  [be  rery  be»t  of  the  kind  we  have  tlon  to  the  library  of  thoae  engaged  in  the  treatment 

seen,  and  which  hare  been  dlatribated  In  ten  plHie«.  of  diSAaaee  of  the  throat.— iir»  Y.  Xed.  Record,  Not. 

Fifty  wood  eiiaraTlnga,  deaigned  and  exeeated  by  8, 1S78. 
Ibe  anther,  appear  In  the  bMy  of  ttae  work— tbeae 


OEILER  (CARL),  M.D., 

^  Leeturtr  on  Laryngoteofy  at  the  Untv.  of  Penna.,  Ohief  0/ the  Throat  Dttpentary  at  the 

Univ.  Hospital,  Phtta.,  eto. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OP 
TUB  THROAT  AND  NASAL  CAVITIES.  In  one  handsome  royal  I2ma.  volume, 
of  156  pagea,  with  35  illaatrations ;  oloth,  $1.     {Just  Ready.) 

We  most  heartily  eamniend  tbi*  bonk  as  ehowing  A  convenient  little  handbook,  clear,  eoncloe.  and 
conad  judgment  in  practice,  and  perfect  famlllarliy  accurate  In  Ita  method,  and  admirably  fnlfiillDg  Ire 
with  the  literature  of  the  apec  alty  II  so  ably  epl-  pnrpoee  of  bringing  the  anbjnct  of  which  it  treats 
tumiua. —  PhUada.  Mtd.  Times,  July  a,  1878.  within  the  comprebenalon  of  the  general  practi- 

tioner.—JV.  C.  Med.  four.,  June,  1S78. 


fiTLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  PrineipUs  and  Praetiee  of  Uedieine  in  Bellevue  BospUal  Med.  OoUege,  S.  T. 

PHTHISIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  ETIOLOGY,  SYMPTOM- 
ATIC EVENTS  AND  COMPLICATIONS,  FATALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS.  TREAT- 
MENT, AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  in  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.     B;  Adstir 
Flikt,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Med. 
College,  New  York.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume:  $3  50.     (Lately  Issued.) 
.  Tbla  book  coutaioa  an  analyala,  in  the  author'a  lucid  I  mend  the  book  to  Che  pernnal  of  all  InU-rented  In  the 
style,  of  the  notea  which  he  haa  made  in  aereral  bun-     ^tudy  of  thip  disease. — Boilon  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
dred  caaea  in  hospital  and  private  practice.    We  com- 1  feb.  10,  1876. 

DF  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  "  ' 

A  MANUAL  OF  PERCUSSION  AND  AUSCULTATION;  of  the 
Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lunge  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Anenrism.  In 
one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume:  cloth,  $1  75.     (Just  Issued.) 

»r  THK  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THK  HEART.    Second  revised  and  enlarged 

edition.    In  one  octavo  volame  of  550  pagea,  with  a  plate,  cloth,  ti. 

Sr.FUntchoseadlfflcnltanbJeotforhlareaearohea,  i  and cleareat  practical  treatlseon those snbjeete. and 

and  baa  ahown  remarkable  powers  of  obaervatlon    ihonld  be  in  the  bands  of  all  practitionera  and  eta- 

and  resection,  aa  well  aa  great  tndnatry,  la  ble  treat-    lents.  It  Is  a  credit  to  American  medical  llteratore. 

meat  of  It.  His  book  must  be  eoasldered  the  fullest  I  —Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Bcienees,  July,  1860, 


7J7  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  hondeomeoatavo  volume 
of  6«6  pages,  oloth,  $4  50.       


WILLIAMS'S  PULUONART  CONSUMPTION;  lu 
Nature,  Varletiee,  and  Treatment.  With  an  An- 
alyals  of  One  Thousand  Caaea  to  exemplify  ita 
duration.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about 
SAO  pages;  cloth,  tS  50. 

BLADE  ON  DIPHTHERIA;  He  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment, with  an  iiccoani  of  the  Hietory  of  Its  Pre- 
valence In  various  Coantriea.  Second  and  revised 
edition.  In  one  neat  royaH2mo.  volume,  clutb, 
«1  as.  ^ 

WALSHEONTHEDISIASBBOrTHEHEARTAND 
OBEAT  TB8BELS.  Third  American  Edition.  In 
1  vol.  3to.,  420  pp.,  elutb,  «3  00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
With  an  Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Phyalo- 
logy.  By  Wii,i,iaii  Baiaroa,  M. D.,  F.  R  8  From 
the  aeoond  and  enlarged  Londonadltlon.  With  II- 
Instrationa  on  wood  In  one  hand>ome  octavo 
volume  of  abontSOO  pagea:  eloth,  tS  %i. 

CHAMBERS'S  HANDAL  OF  DIET  AND  REOIHEN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume.    Cloth,  (2  75. 


LA  BOCHB  OH  PMBCMOiriA.  1  vol.Svo.,  eloth. 
of  SOO  pagea.    Price,  tS  00. 

LINCOLN'S  BLECTR0-THERAPKDTIC8  ;  a  Conslse 
Manual  of  Medical  Electricity.  In  one  very  aeat 
royal  llmo.  volume,  eloth,  with  lUtutratlons, 
«l  50. 

FULLER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR- 
PA88AOES.  Their  Pathology,  Phyalcal  Dlaguoeis, 
Symptoma,  and  Treatment.  From  the  aecuad  and 
reviaed  Engllah  edition.  In  one  handsome  oeatvo 
volume  of  about  .^00  pagea  :  cloth,  $3  dO. 

S>fITH  ON  CONSUMPTION;  ITS  BAELT  AND  E»- 
MKDt ABLE  STAGES.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  H4.   «3  If. 

BA8HAMON  RENAL  DISEASES:  a  Clinical  a  aide 
to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  With  Illnatra- 
tions.  InonelSmo.  vol.  of  304  pages,  cloth, 4>20O. 

LBOTURBS  ON  THE  8T0DT  OF  FEVER.  By  A. 
Hussna,  M.D.,  M.R.1.A,,  Physician  to  the  Meatb 
Hoapiial.    In  one  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  t2  60. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  Robbbt  D.  Ltoiis, 
K  C  C.  Inoneootavo  volame of3«2 pages, eloth 
♦8  26. 
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DUMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  J.),  M.D.,LL.D., 

*-'        Profator  of  Vmereal  Di»»a»»t  at  th*  Ool.  of  Phy.  and  Surg.,  ITnt  York,  t». 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  VENEREAL  DIS- 

EASES.   Ineluding  th»  reanlU  of  recent  ioTestigationtapon  thesnbjeot.   Fourth  editioD, 

rerised   ond  larg*!;  rewritten  with  the  co-operation  of  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  of  New 

York,  Prof  of  Dermntology  in  the  Univ.  of  Vt.     [n  one  large  and  handsome  netaro 

TOlame  of  836  pagea,  with  138  illnstrations.  Cloth,  $4  75 ;  leather,  $5  7$    iJutt  Rtajy.) 

This  work,  on  its  first  sppearanoe,  Im-tiediately  took  the  position  of  a  standard  authority  on 

its  subject  wherever  the  language  is  spoken,  and  the  succera  of  nn  Italian  translation  8how« 

that  it  Ib  regarded  with  equal  favor  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  rep<>ated  editions  the  author 

labored  sedulously  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  its  reputation,  and  in  the  present  rerieion  no 

pains  hare   been  spared  to  perfect  it  as  far  as  possible.     Several  years  haTing  elap.'ed  since 

the  publication  of  the  th>rd  edition,  much  materiel  has  been  nccnmnlated  daring  the  interval 

by  the  industry  of  syphilologi.nt?,  and  new  views  have  been  enunciated.     All  this    so  far  si 

confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  has  been  incorporated;   many  portions  of  the  volume 

been  rewritten,  the  series  of  iilustratiooa  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  whole  may 

be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  work  than  as  a  new  edition.   It  is  confidently  presented  as  fully  on 

a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  syphilology,  and  ns  a  work  to  which  the  praetl- 

tioner  may  refer  with  the  certainty  of  finding  dearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  whatever  Caila 

within  the  scope  of  such  a  treatite. 


However  valuable  Ihe  previous  etlltloni  have  l>eeo,  1 
the  preMut  is,  to  onr  tlilDklDg,  decidedly  of  more 
worth.  An  atr  of  eompleteneM — of  having  hnd  gHr- 1 
nered  Into  Its  pages  all  the  best  frnlt  of  the  world's  ' 
experience  and  researeh  upon  the  subject  of  which  ^ 
it  treats— bHD  been  given  to  the  book,  withuai  in  j 
aoy  way  detrHcting  frotn  the  pecQilarly  practical 
▼alnc  or  previous  editions.  Bene  the  lees  clinical,  j 
the  treatise  seems  mnoh  more  oosmopaiitan.     The 


em  work  devoted  exelustvely  to  the  dlsenssloa  of 
veaereal  diKeaces.  It  was  needed,  and  will  1«  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  all  wito  desire  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  times  in  their  knowledge  ofthew  snhjects. 
U  is  one  of  the  few  really  good  books  needed  by 
every  practltlorer  of  tnedielne  or  surgery,  vLetbAv 
he  be  a  general  practiiijnar  or  speeUltst.— 2><(ro(( 
Lancet,  December,  187R. 

Dr.  Bamtttead's  snceessful  labors  entitle  him  now 


p  M«6hlon  of  old  edltioM  will  be  no  excaw  to  the  ,  ^^^^^^  pre-emiDootly  ai  fA^aulhori.T  io  thii  eoa» 
progremlve  physlelaa  for  nol  parchAsiog  this  edl-  *^  .   ..    '  _  '   .      . 

lioD,  and  w«  predict  for  It  a  rerjr  speedy  fial«.  We 
coDgrHtalate  Dr.  Bainotead  on  the  wUdom  whlah 
led  to  the  seleetioD  of  Dr.  Taylor  &■  eolleagae,  and 
we  slocemly  coaf^atalate  the  two  ooworkerit  npon 


try  OD  venereal  dlieasei.  Bat  not  only  does  this 
fact  make  his  present  treiitise  of  interest  to  practi- 
tioners;  the  book  Is  falty  abreast  wlifa  present 
literature  on  the  sabjeot  of  wbleh  it  treats,  is  «>x- 
tremely    practical    in    dei^crlptloDS   of    the  ^eTeml 


'i;.<L?."'A'A»I  '.e„'  l»bor.-i>«ia<feiyA.a  ilf.'iica;  i  VeTe™'*!  d^^eV^e.knd  n,oS«Tf Vr^atm^.traodh.".- 

j  should  be  in    every  doctor's    llbrarj. — Ta.   M^d. 
I  Mrtnthljf   December.  1879. 


TintM,  Dec.  6,  1879. 
Aa  It  DOW  atsads,  this  la  the  only  complete  mod- 


flULLERIER  {A.),  and 

^       Burgton  to  tht  HtpUal  dv.  Midi. 


T>VMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  J.). 

Phy^icianf  and  8nrgeon$,  ff.  T. 


AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Translated  and  Edited  by 

FbcimahJ.  Bi;iigTiAD.  In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  doublcoolnmn*, 

with  26  plates,  containing  about  ISO  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  site  of 

life;  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $17  00  ;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers,  at  $3  per  part. 

Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Thbbs  Dol- 

L1.BS  a  Part,  thns  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of 

practice.     Oentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  withoat 

delay.    A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  on  reoeipt  of  35  cent*. 


LEK'S  LECTDRES  ON  STPHIL'S  AND  8UME 
FORMS  OF  LOCAL  DISEASE  AKFECTINO  PRIN- 
CIPALLY THE  ORGANS  OF  OE.VERATION.  In 
one  handsome  octavo  volnme ;  cloth,  ti  2^. 


HILL  0.\  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAOIOCS 
DIsORDSitS  In  oae  haadsoms  ottavo  vuluBe; 
cloth,  IS  ii. 


TJTTEST  {CHARLES),  M.D., 

Phytician  to  the  Horpitalfor  Siek  OhiUtrtn,  London,  *e. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILP- 
HOOD.  Fifth  Amerioan  from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  078  pages.   Cloth,  $4  iO  ;  leather,  $5  iO.  (Lately  Istuad  ) 


■or  TBR  HAMa  AnTKOn.    (  Latelu  Ittvtd.t 
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SMITH  (J.  LEWIS),  M.D., 

Oltnteal  Prqf—nr  o/ Dl»tait«t  ctf  OhUdrm  in  the  Bellevm  Hotpttal  Mtd.  OolUgt,  IT  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP 

CHIIiDBEN.  Foarth  KditioB,  Tevised  nnd  enlnrged.  In  one  bsodaome  ootaTO  Tolum* 
of  aboat  750  pafei,  with  illattratioDa.  Cloth,  t4  SO  ;  leather,  $5  iO.  iJVaw  Ready.'i 
Th«  Tery  marked  favor  with  which  thi»  work  hii  been  reoeived  whereTei  tie  English  lan- 
guage ia  upoken,  has  stimnlated  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  to  rpnr« 
no  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  render  It  worthy  in  every  rerpeet  of  a  eontinnanoe  of  profeecional 
conBdene*.  Many  portiona  of  the  volume  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  intro- 
duoed,  but  by  an  earacat  effort  at  eondencation,  the  aiia  of  the  work  haa  not  been  materially 
inoreased. 


Ia  the  period  which  haa  elapied  sisca  the  third 
ediltOQ  or  the  work.  80  ezleasive  hnve  been  the  ad- 
VEDCes  that  whole  chapters  required  to  be  rewiUtea. 
aid  hardly  a  pue  could  posa  without  »ome  niaterlal 
eorrectloQ  or  addition.  This  labor  has  occupied  the 
writer  closely,  and  he  han  performed  It  cuuttcieo- 
tloQsly,  so  that  the  book  maj  be  considered  a  faith- 


This  excellent  work  is  so  well  known  that  an 
ex  ended  notice  at  this  time  would  be  snperllanna. 
The  author  has  taken  advantage  of  the  demand  for 
another  new  e<ilt  on  to  revise  In  a  most  careful 
manner  the  entire  book  ;  and  the  numerous  correo- 
tlona  and  additions  evinces  determination  on  bla 
part  to  keep  fully  abreast  with  the  rapid  progreaa 


fnl    portraiture  of  an   exceptionally  wide  clinical  I  that  Is  being  made  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment 


experience  In  tofkntUe  dlseasea,  currected  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  reeeot  literature  of  the  aobject. — 
Ued.  and  Surg.  Rttiorttr,  April  $,  187». 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  eay  the  work  be- 
fore UK  Is  a  standard  work  upon  diseases  of  children, 
and  that  no  work  has  a  higher  standing  than  It  upon 
thoHo  affections.  In  eonsequence  of  Its  thoroogh  re- 
vision, the  work  has  been  made  of  more  value  than 
ever,  and  may  be  regarded  as  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.     We  cordially  commend  ft  to  stnd<«nts  and 


of  children's  diseases  By  the  adoption  of  a  some- 
what clofer  type,  an  Increase  In  size  of  only  thirty 
paves  has  been  necessitated  by  the  new  aubjeot 
matter  Introduced.— SaeCon  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
Hay  29.  1879. 

Probably  no  other  work  ever  published  In  tbla 
ooBtttry  upon  a  mediral  subject  has  reached  such  a 
helghth  of  popniarily  aa  baa  Ible  welbknown  trea- 
tise. Aa  a  text  and  reference-book  It  Is  preemi- 
nently the  authority  npon  disease*  of  children.    It 


physicians.  There  la  no  better  work  In  the  language  I  stands  deservedly  higher  In  the  estimation  of  the 
on  disearea  of  children.— C<not»naM  Med,  Face,  '  profeaeion  thananyother  workupon  Iheaame  anb- 
Uarch,  1879.  |  jeci.— .ya«A««<<  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  May, 

The  author  has  evidently  determined  that  It  shall  1 1879. 
sot  lose  ground  in  the  esteem  of  the  profession  far  I  The  author  of  this  work  has  aoqulred  an  Immense 
want  of  the  latest  knowledge  on  that  Important  experience  aa  physidan  to  three  of  the  large  char- 
department  of  medldne.  He  has  accordingly  In-  Itlea  of  New  liork  In  which  children  are  treated, 
eorporated  In  the  present  edition  the  useful  and  |  These  asylums  afford  unsurpassed  opportunities  for 
practical  remits  of  the  latest  study  and  experience,  observing  the  effects  of  dlffereut  plans  of  treatment, 
b'th  American  and  foreign,  eipeclallythosebearlDg  and  the  results  as  emb  idled  in  this  volume  maybe 
on   therapentlcs.    Altogether    the  book   has  been    accepted  with  faith,  and  should  be  in  the  possession 


greatly  improved,  while  It  has  not  been  greatly 
faereased  In  alie.  —  Kew  York  Midtcat  Journal, 
June,  1S7». 


of  all  practltionera  now,  In  view  of  the  approaching 
season  when  thediseasesofehlldreualwayslncreaae. 
—NatMtd.  SevUiV),  April,  18J9. 


JgWAFNE  {JOSEPH  GRIFFITHS).  M.I)., 

PhytUtan-AceouehiMr  to  the  British  Oenerat  BotpUal,  A«. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OP  STUDENTS  COM- 

MENCINa  MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE     Second  Amerioan,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revised 
London  Bdition,  with  Additiona  by  B.  B.  Hutcbihs,  H.D.  With  Illnatration*.  In  one 
neat  ISmo.  Tolnme.    Cloth,  $1  36.    (Lately  Issned.) 
*c*  See  p.  4  of  thia  Catalogue  for  the  terma  on  which  thia  work  is  offered  aa  a  premium  to 
•nbsoribers  to  the  "Amkbican  Jodrhal  optbb  Mkdical  Scikhcbs.'' 


OHDBCHILL  OK  THE  PDERPBRAl.  FEVER  AND 
OTHER  DISEASESPBCULIARTO  WOMEN.  1vol. 
Oto..  pp   4S0,  cloth.     (2  SO. 

DB WSBS'H  TBBATI8E  OM  TH  B  DISEASEI  OF  TI- 
MAIiBS.  With  lllaairatlons.  Eleventh  Bdlllon. 
with  the  Author**  laatlntprovemeataaad  eorrer- 
tlona.  In  one  oetavo  volume  of  S36  pages,  with 
plaUs,  cloth.   tS  00.  


MEI08  ON  THE  NATDRE,SiaN8,  AND  TBBAf- 
MENT  OF  caiLDBED  FBVBR.    1  vol.  8va ,  pp. 

36S.  cloth.     $2  (X). 

ABHWBLL'b  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DI8- 
EA8BS  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  American, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  Xosdon  edition.  1  vol. 
tTO.,  pp.  A28,  (loth.   «S  to. 


TJODGE  {HOOH  L.),  M.D., 

•^■^  Rmerttue  Profeaeor  of  OMelriee,  4e.,  <i»  the  tTnivereity  of  Penneylvania. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN  ;inclnclingDi8plricenient8 

ofthaUtama.    With  original  illastrationa .    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    In 

one  beantifally  printed  octavo  volnme  of  531  pagea,  oloth,  $4  £0. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  is  truly  an  original  one  I  contribution  to  the  study  of  women's  diseases,  Itlsrf 

from  beginning  to  end.  consequently  no  one  can  pe-    great  value,  and  Is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  Its 

ruseltspageawitbontlaarnlngsometblognew.  Aralown  merit*.— if.  T.Mtdieal  Record,  8»pt.  16.  li^- 

'HURCHILL  {FLEETwddD)7M^VM.RI.A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND.PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

A meriean  from  the  fonrtb  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  FsABOia  Oobdib,  M.D.,  author  of  a  "Praotieal  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
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fBOMAS  (T.OAILLARD),M.D., 
Pro/M»or  of  ObHetrict,  Ac.  <n  tht  OolUgt  of  Pkyffetaiw  and  Surgtont,  IT.  7..  te. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OFWOMEN.  Fourth 
edition,  enlarged  and  tboronghly  revised.  In  one  large  and  handiome  octavo  Tolame  of 
800  pages,  with  191  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $6  00.     (Jutt  Itmed.) 

The  author  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportnnlty  afforded  by  the  otil  for  another  edition  of 
this  work  to  render  it  worthy  a  oontinoance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  with  wh  ich  it  bas  been 
received.  Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  a  conscientious  revision,  and  no  labor  has  been 
spared  to  make  it  a  complete  treatise  on  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subjeet. 

A  work  which  hu  reacbed  a  fourth  edition,  and  Ualaasical  withoatbeiagpedanticrall  Id  ibodslaiU 
tbat.  too.ln  the  !ibortr>paci:af  flvti  voHrK,  has  HChleved  or  anatomy  and  pathology,  wlthont  ponderous 
a  reputation  which  pliuef  It  almost  beyond  tbe  reach  Irannlallon  of  pages  of  German  literature,  describee 
of  criiicism.and  the  fsTorablcoplnlnna  which  we  have  I  distinctly  the  detalUand  dlflcnltles  of  each  opera- 
a'raady  e\pro»ecd  of  the  former  editions  seem  to  re-'  Iten,  without  wearying  and  u'elest  ralanilK,  and  Is 
quire  that  we  sbould  do  little  more  th»n  announce  In  all  re«pect«  a  work  wcrthyof  conadence.Jo«tlfy- 
this  new  Issue.  We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that,  tag  the  bigh  reptard  In  which  ita  distingni  >hed  an- 
as a  practical  work,  this  Is  second  to  none  In  the  Kng-  thor  Is  held  by  the  proressiou. — ^wi.  Supplement, 
lish,  or.  indeed.  In  any  other  Isngunge.    The  armufre-  j  Obstet.  Jonm.,  Oct.  1874. 

ment  of  tbe  contents,  the  admirably  clear  manner  to        -»     ,  _. ».i.,_»....w  »v- i>-*/— 1««  .»f»a» 

which  the  subject  of  the  dltferebtlal  diagnosis  of  LPr»'«2'«'^\»»V'*'''''<«>^";'^'"?"'""5"Jl 
several  of  the  diseases  Is  handled,  leave  nothing  to  be  I  "»"•<•  State,  by  »torm  when  hi.  book  dm  made  r.s 
desired  by  the  practitioner  who  wants  a  thoroughly  •PIJ'"""  ""-'y 'i"  'Sf^.  ''»  reecptlonwa.  .imp  y 
clinical  work,  one  to  which  he  can  refer  In  dlfflcuit  i  «»""•"'•»"''•  ootwllh.tandlng  a  few  adverse  crlll- 
eases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  with  the  oertalntj  of  gain- 1  «'"™'  f""'  <""■  "7,"'»'\'°"'  bj-e'b"".  tbe  «r.t  arge 
Ing  light  and  Instruction.  Dr.  Thorn.,  is  a  man  with  ■    e""'""  »»»  '"P "'^  'i" "if  *''.•  *°  ."S?  V   '^ 

very  clear  hesd  and  decided  views,  and  there  seems  to  I  "<><""*  <"■•  "»;  l»"ued,and  in  two  yaarsathlrd  on. 
be  nothing  which  he  so  much  dislikes  ashaiv  notions  ,  ""  annjinoced  and  published,  and  wo  are  now  pro- 
of diagnosis  and  blind  routine  .nd  unreasonable  there-  miMd  thefonrib.  The  popularity  of  this  work  was 
peutlcs.    The  student  who  will  thoroughly  study  tbig,  not  ephemerHl.andlt.«ucce..wasooprecedented«u 

b  .ok  and  test  Its  prtnclples  by  clinical  ohserraUon.  will  1  "'•»,'">»'">'*"«"<=»'■  "'^  <=»'"»»,'?""■•  *'V'JJ. 

certainly  not  be  guilty  ofthesefaultt.-£o«4m£an«<,ll;  »  '"»,«  P"''"*  '»  medleal  .cleutlUc  rese.rch.  but 

Feb.  13,  I87.'S  Thomas',  work  on"  Dlwases  of  Women" U  .till  the 

„',   '.      .,  .,,     ,.      ,         .,  ,,     j  leading  native  prodncilon  of  the  United  Slate..  Tb« 

Reluctantly  we  are  obliged  to  close  this  uosatls-  ,  order,  the  matter,  the  ahwoce  of  theoretical  dl.pua 

factory  notlceof  so  eicellent  a  work,  and  In  eoncln- I  ^,  „  ,h,  ,4,  ,„„,  of  ,i^,p„,„t,  and  I  he  elegance 

Bion  would  remarltlhst  as  .  teacher  ofgyn«coiogy.    of  diollon,  preserved  Ihroughontthe  entire  range  of 

bothddao,lcaodcllnlcal,Prof.Thoinashascertainly,the  book.  Indicate  that  Professor  Thomas  did  oos 

talten  the  lead  far  ahead  of  his  oonrrirM  and  a.  an    overestimate  his  powers  when  he  conceived  the  idea 

author  he  eertalnly  has  met  with  nunsual  and  mar-    ,„ ^  executed  the  work  of  prodndag  a  new  treaHw 

Ited  .oceos..— .dm  /oum.o/06«Wrlc»,  Nov.  1874.    upon  diseases  of  woraen.-PaoF.  Pall»»,1»  £o»<»- 

Tbis  volume  of  Prof.  Thomas  in  its  revised  form  '  vilU  Iftd.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

J>ARNES  (ROBERT),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

*^  Oittttrle  Phytietan  to  St.  Thamat'*  BotfMal,  *e. 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI- 
CAL DISBASES  OF  WOMEN.  Second  Amertcan*  from  the  SMood  Enlarged  and  Revised 
English  Edition.     iDtnn  Kandimmft  oetavn  volame,  of  784  pages,  with  181  lllastrations. 
Cloth.  $4  dO;  leather,  $b  $0.     (Just  Ready.) 
Tbe  call  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Barneses  work  on  the  Diseaveii  of  Females  has  eneonraged 
the  aatfanr  to  make  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  profeonion  than  before.     By  a  rear- 
rangement nnd  oarefal  pruning  space  has  been  fouod  for  a  new  chapter  on  the  Gynteoological 
Relatione  of  the  Bladder  and  Bowel  Disorders*  without  increasing  the  siie  of  the  book,  while 
many  new  illastrations  have  been  introduced  where  experience  ho?  shown  them  to  be  needed.   It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  reflect  thoroughly  and  accurately  tbe  j>resent 
condition  of  gynsaoological  science. 


Dr  Baroes  staodv  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  profsasloa  lo 
the  old  coantry,  aad  It  reqnlrei  bat  icaat  serailoy 
of  bis  book  to  Kbow  tbat  it  bos  be«D  sketehed  by  a 
niHSter.  It  \»  plalD.  practloal  oommoa  nat>e ;  sbows 
▼ery  deepre«earcb  without  being  pedantic:  t*  emi- 
nently CNlcalaled  tointplre  enthnulaftm  without  1d- 
ealcatlitg  rapboeM:  polots  oat  the  dangers  to  be 
avold<>d  as  well  as  tbe  enceess  to  be  achtevpd  tn  the 
▼arlons  operHtloox  conoected  with  this  hmneh  of 
medlclee:  nnd  will  do  maob  to  smooth  tbe  ragged 
path  of  the  youog  gyoKooljglitt  and  reUeve  tbe  per- 
plexity of  the  man  of  matare  ytt.T9.  —  Canadian 
Juum.  qf  Mtid,  SeUnee,  Nev.  1879. 

We  pitv  the  doctor  who,  having  any  consider- 
able practice  Id  dlNea^eff  nf  women,  ban  no  copy  o' 
**  Barnes**  for  dailv  enaiinltHrinQ  nnd  inwtruclton.  It 
!•  at  ouce  a  book  of  great  iearnlag,  reAearcb,  and 
IndtvlduHl  experience,  and  at  ihe  tame  time  eml- 
Dentljr  P-aetlcal.  Tbat  It  haa  b'>ea  oppreoialed  by 
the  profession,  both  in  Ornat  Britain  and  in  tbti 
eonntry,  is  chown  by  the  Sfoond  edition  following 


the  work  Is  a  valaable  one,  and  should  be  lan^ely 
eou'Alted  by  the  profeealoD. — Am.  Sfpp  Oh^tMrieal 
•Totem,  at.  Britain  and  lr*land„  Oct.  1878. 

No  other  gynieeologleal  work  holds  a  higher  pe«/* 

tion,  having  become  an   aatbority  everywhere  ta 

diseaiteM  of  women.    The   wnrk    baa  b«ea   broagbt 

fultjr  abreaet  of  pre«ent   knowledge.     Every  pmctW 

;  iloner  ^f  medicine  should  have  li  upon  the  ebelvea 

of  hlM  library,  and  the  sindeot  will  find  It  a  superior 

I  tsxt-book.— ^nciKA^ia  Mad.  Iknw^  Oct.  167S. 

I      This  seeond  revlaed  edition,  of  eourae,  deaerres  all 

I  the  eommendatioo  given  to  its  predeoeasor,  with  ib« 

<  additional  one  that  it  appears  to  Inolnde  all  or  nearly^ 

all  the  additions  to  onr  knowledge  of  Its  snbjeet  that 

,  hare  been  made  i*inre  the  uppearanee  of  the  first  edi- 

\  tloQ      The  American  references  are.  for  an  EagUsh 

'  work,  etpeclHliy  fall  and  appreelatlre,  and  we  can 

:  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  American  read- 

;  ers  — «^oHra.  of  ifervous  and  Mental  IHmatt,  Oct. 

I  1878.    . 

This  second  editloa  «f  Dr.  Barnes's  great  work 
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ZJMMET  {THOMAS  ADDIS).  M.D. 

•^-'  Burgeon  to  Ou  Woman't  Hoiiptl^.  ^«>  Tork,  <(<■. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  GYNiECOLOGY,  for  the 

nne  of  Students  And  Prnotitioners  of  Medicine.     Id  on«  large  and  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  85fl  pages,  with  130  illoBtrations.     Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $H.     (Now  Ready.) 


It  may  be  Raid  th&t  be  bn*  bad  opportaaltlei  for 
obrerTaOnn  and  experience,  for  unfettered  and  oo- 
restraiaed  experimoDtation,  nnd  for  testing  the 
▼alae  of  the  orlginKl  and  dazzllag  npentions  first 
proposed  and  perfurmed  by  his  lIlaHtrloaa  pred'ot-s- 
eom  before  referred  to,  and  for  derUlng  nev  opera- 
tlooe  and  diKcoverl  ng  pathological  caueea  nerer 
before  rnifpectpd  or  described,  which  ne  man  in  the 
profevsion  has  erer  before  secured.  We  aleo  think 
that  the  reHderi  of  thU  work  will  agree  wlih  ns, 
after  \tn  carefnl  perasal.  that  be  ha*  a  rarecnpaelty 
for  dlscrlmlaatlDg  analy^lN,  and  generally  for  phi- 
loeopblcal  dadaotlon  and  the  eqaaltj  important 
qaalitr  of  parient,  hoaeet,  com Inupd  work.  Pnr  tbe 
work  af  a  whole,  we  have  only  praise.  It  deRerrea 
and  will  receivfl  tbe  carefal  f^tadj  of  all  who  dot^lre 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  progr«>B8  of  Gynfecology. 
It  embodies  a  targnr  amount  of  otrefally  analyzed 
personal  experlenee  in  a  unique  field  for  obserTa- 
tlon  than  soy  Tolnme  on  Diseases  of  Women  which 
hsis  yet  been  pnbllMhed.  Its  grfat  merit  eonflfite  In 
this— coming  as  it  doen  from  &  thoroughly  honest, 
competent,  and  able  specialist,  who  became  a  ape- 
daliet  only  after  an  ixcelleot  training  and  experi- 
ence as  a  general  hospital  physician  and  surgeon. 
Tbe  book  U  not  one  to  be  bastlly  glaoeed  over,  bat 
will  secure  theorittcal  study  of  OynsBCologists.   Not 


only  its  etyle,  which  In  indMdaal  and  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  the  new  facts  which  it  brlngn  out.  ita 
orl^nal  sogge^tiuns,  its  numerous  and  imp'^rtaat 
statistical  table*,  itod.  iu  some  instances,  its  unex- 
pected dedactlonii,  w*ll  compel  attention,  aud  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  GyuKcological 
Btndyand  literature  in  the  future.  All  who  maka 
themselves  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  toI- 
nme.  will  feel  axisared  that  T>r  Emmet  has  well 
earned  and  w«U  deserved  the  reputation  which  ha 
has  already  won,  as  one  of  tbe  great  0yn«cologt8ta 
of  the  present  age.— TA*  Am.  Joum.  if/  Ob0t4tri€9t 
April,  1879. 

We  have  examined  tblebook  with  snmethlng  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  now  lay  It  a»dde  captlvaU'd 
by  our  ImpresslonB  of  it.  Prom  first  to  last,  each 
page  grows  in  interest,  and  one  is  struck  with  tha 
practical  tooe  of  all  that  is  satd.  It  is  indeed  tbe 
gynjecologlcAl  work  for  tbe  practitioner.  Its  equal 
is  not  yet  pnblUhed,  or  at  least  we  have  not  seen  it. 
We  cannot  Mnd  'hie  no'tce  forward  without  reiter- 
ating that,  in  our  estimation,  Emmet's  Principlea 
and  PractlceofOynienoiogy  is  undoubtedly  thebeet 
book  for  the  student,  as  well  aa  the  general  practi- 
tioner, which  is  at  present  poblUhed.— Ka.  Med, 
Monthly,  May,  1879. 


nUNCAN  (/.  MATTHEWS),  M.D,,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E,.  etc. 

CLINICAL    LECTURES    ON    THE   DISEASES   OF  WOMEN, 

Delivered  In  Satnt  Bartholomew's  HoepUal.     In  one  very  n«at  octavo  volame  of  173 
pages.     Cloth*  $1  60.     (JW«f  Ready.) 
Prof.  Matthews  Danonn's  originality  and  saggectlveness  are  snffieient  gaarantee  that  what- 
ever he  may  see  fit  to  lay  before  the  profa-eion  is  wall  worth  attention  ;  while  the  importance 
of  the  sabjeets  discussed  in  the  present  volame  will  give  it  special  attraotiveneis  to  the  practising 
physician. 

OONTBHtS. 
Lecture  T.  On  Hissed  Abortion.  TI.  On  Abnormal  Pelvis.  TTI.  On  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the 
Cervix  Uteri.  IV.  On  Ovaritis.  V.  On  Perimetritis  and  Parametritis.  VI.  On  Kinds  of 
Perimetritis.  VII.  On  Forms  of  Parametritis.  VIlI.  On  Painfal  Sittinjj.  IX.  On  Achinj? 
Kidnev— Pyonephrosis— etrictore  of  Urethra.  X.  On  Irritable  Bladder.  XI.  On  Vaginismaa. 
XII.  On  Spnamodic  Dysmenorrboea.  XIII.  On  Hepatic  Disease  in  Gynssoology  and  Obstetrics. 
XIV.  On  Fibrous  Tumor  of  the  Uterus. 


C^ 


WADWICK  {JAMES  R.).  A.M.,  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.    lu  one 
D«at  volama,  roysl  I3mo  ,  with  illnalratioDs.     {Preparing.) 


TDAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 
"^  THB  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OP  OBSTETRIC  MBDI 

CINB  AND  SDRQERY,  4n  referente  to  the  ProoeBi  of  Parturition-  A  now  and  enlarged 
edition,  thorougiil;  Teviaed  hj  tlie  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  KsATwa,  H.  D., 
Profeuor  of  Obatetrica,  Ac.,  in  the  Jefferaon  Medical  CoUege,  Philadelphia.  In  one  lorice 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  rolnme  of  660  pages,  atrongly  bonnd  in  leather,  with  raised 
banda ;  with  sixty-four  beantifnl  plates,  and  nnmeroas  wood-onta  in  the  text,  oontaioing  in 
•U  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  flgnrea.    t1  00. 


TXriNCKEL  {P.). 

'  '  Pro/mor  and  Dinetor  of  the  Oynaeological  Cllnie  in  tk*  Univrtity  i>/  Sotfoek. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED,  for  Students  and  Praotitionera.  Translated,  with  the  consent 
of  the  author,  from  the  Second  Oerman  Edition,  by  James  Rkad  Chadwick,  M.D.  In 
one  octaro  TOlome.     Cloth,  $4  00.     {Lately  Itsued) 


rpANSER  (THOMAS  H.),  M.D. 

ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OP  PREGNANCY.  First  American 
from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.  With  four  colored  plates  and  illuatra- 
tiona  on  wood.    In  one  handsome  ootaTO  volume  of  about  600  pagei,  eloth,  $4  2&. 
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Heitbt  C.  LBA'a  PvBLiOATiosB— (Midwifery). 


PLATFAIR  (  W.  S.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Prf\fetaor  of  ObHetAc  Madiaine  in  Xinff'$  ColUgt^tie^  H9. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

Third  American  edition,  rerised  by  tlie  autlior.     Edited,  with  additioni,  by  Kobkbt  P. 

HAnRll.  a  D.    In  one  handaome  ootaTO  Tolnme  of  aboat  700  pagei,  witb   neej'ly  2(0 

illaitrationi.     Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  %i.     {Just  Rtady  ) 

'  IXTBACT  rnOK  TRB  AOTHOR'S  rRBFACB. 
The  seoond  American  edition  of  my  work  on  Midwifery  being  exhansted  before  the  corre. 
•ponding  Engliih  edition,  I  ciinnot  better  (how  my  appreciation  of  the  liind  reception  my  book 
has  received  in  the  United  States  than  by  acceding  to  the  publisher's  reqnent  that  I  ahoald 
myself  undertake  the  issue  of  a  third  edition.  As  little  mors  than  a  yrar  has  elapsed  sinee 
the  second  edition  was  iiisued,  there  are  naturally  not  many  changes  to  make,  but  I  hare, 
nevertheless,  subjected  the  entire  work  to  carefnl  revision,  and  introduced  into  it  a  notice  of 
most  of  the  more  important  recent  additions  to  obstetric  science.  To  the  operation  of  gastro- 
elytrotomy— formerly  described  along  with  the  Cmiarean  section — I  have  now  devoted  a  (epa> 
rate  chapter.  The  editor  of  the  Second  American  edition,  Or.  Harris,  enriched  it  with  many 
valuable  notes,  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  I  have  freely  availed  myself. 
A  few  notices  of  the  previoas  edition  are  subjoined. 


Tlie  b>st  work  on  tbe  subject  ever  published  in  the 
Englliib  Uugnage.  It  ia  writlen  In  a  clear,  pleasant 
style,  wilhout  Ihat  verbonilj  which  ohsraeterlzea 
some  modern  and  blchly  prelentiou  works.  The  an- 
thor  Is  qnlte  np  wUb  the  limes,  both  In  practice  and 
theory.  Ills  the  beat  text-book  we  b&verorstndeats, 
and  •afflctentlyfallorddtail  to  nupply  >ll  the  wants 
of  tbe  practiitonef.  We  would  gladly  see  It  In  the 
hands  of  all  who  practise  midwifery.  —  OawidUin 
Joum.  of  Med.  Bet.,  Nov.  1878. 


There  has  b«eo  a  general  nsaalratt  j  of  opinion  la 

the  profSassloB  as  to  the  high  character  of  l>r.  Play- 
fair's  work,  both  as  a  maoaal  for  rhe  stndeQi,  and 
ft  book  of  reference  for  the  praotltloser ;  and  Ifae 
revision  and  addlilons  made  to  the  second  edition 
will  not  lower  this  favorable  esilnate  of  it.  Tbe 
additions  made  by  Dr.  Harris  are  ef  sneh  a  efaar- 
acler  hs  to  make  us  wUh  they  were  more  in  nnn* 
ber  and  greater  in  extent. —  Am.  Jovn.  of  Midi. 
Belmca,  Jan.  1879. 


jy ARISES  (FANCOURT),  M.D., 

■*-'  Pkytieian  to  tht  Otnera  I  Lytng-in  Hntpifal,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY  FOR  MIDWIYES  AND  MEDICAL 

STIIDENTH.     With  SO  illnstrations.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  200  paces; 
cloth,  $1  25.     (.Now  Rtady.) 

Tbe  "fyle  Is  clear,  and  the  book  will,  donbtleest 
be  nsefal  to  the  persons  for  whom  It  ia  lat^oded.— 
London  Hid.  Ttm<i9  and  QatetU.^  Aug.  30,  1879. 

The  book  Is  written  with  ss  little  technical  taa- 
gna^e  as  possible.  Any  iotelllgeat  mid  wife  or  med- 
loul  stndeat  can  easily  understand  the  directions. 
It  will  nadoabledly  b«  found  very  usefaL — itkio 
Jfsd.  BeeordtT,  Sept.  1879. 


The  book  is  written  In  plain,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  unteehnlcsl  langaage.  Any  intelligent  mid- 
wife or  medical  student  can  eai-Ily  comprehend  the 
directions  It  will  nndonbtedly  til  a  want,  snd 
will  be  popular  with  tiose  for  whr^m  it  has  been 
prepared.  The  examining  qnestions  at  the  back 
win  be  fnnnd  very  nseful.— Mnsmnoti  Jfsd.  Ktw*, 
Aug.  1879. 


rPHE  OBSTETRIGA  L  JO  URNA  L.     {Free  of  postage  for  1 880.) 

THE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 

Including   Hidwipbrt,  and  the  Diseasbs  op  Womkr  and  Ihfamts.    A  monthly  of 

64  octavo  pages,  very  handsomely  printed.    Sabserlption,  Three  Dollars  per   annom 

Single  Numbers.  26  cents  each. 

With  tbe  Jnnnary  number  will  terminate  Vol.  VII.  of  the  Obstetrioal  Jonmal.     Tbe  trst 

No.  nf  Vol.  VIII.  will  be  issued  sbont  Feb.  1st:  the  "  Ahericar  StiPPLEHENT"  of  16  page* 

per  No.  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  periodical  will  thenceforth  oonsistof  64  pages  per  namber, 

at  the  exceedingly  low  prige  of  Tbbbb  Dollars  per  annum,  free  of  postage.    For  this  trifling 

mm  the  subscriber  will  thus  obtain  more  than  7&0  pages  per  annum,  contsining  an  extent  and 

variety  of  information  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Vol.  VI.  of  the  "Obstbtm- 

CAL  Juorkal"  contains  in 


ORiatNAL  CoHMDNiCATioMS     .     .  44Artioles 
Hospital  Practicb     ....       4     " 

OcNERAL  CoRRESPONDSMCB     .      .  6       " 

Hbtiews  or  Books 0     " 

PROCRBOINSS   OP   BoCIBTIBS    .      .  101 


Iir  UoHTBLrSiTMV&BT,  GncROio       28  Artieh* 

"               "            Pbdiatrio     4      " 
Nbw 9      " 

241 


iHMoMTHLvSuKKARr,  Obstetric  73  ** 
and  that  it  numbers  am'>ng  iti  oontributors  the  distingnished  names  of  LtMBB  Attrill,  J.  H. 
AvELina,  Robert  Barmbs,  J.  Hemry  Bbmiiet,Natha.'<  Bozbean,  Thomas  Chaheers,  Fleet- 
wood Chorcbii.l.  Cbarles  Clay,  John  Clay,  J.  Mattbbws  Doncan,  Arthur  Farrb,  Robskt 
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TEISHMAN  {WILLIAM),  M.D., 

^"^  Segiut  Profuior  of  Midwtfury  in  the  UniwrMy  of  aiatgow,  4e. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  OP 

PREGNANCY  AND  THE  PUERPERAL  6TATE.  Third  American  edition,  revifed  by 
the  Aathor,  with  additions  by  Jobh  8.  Parrt,  M.D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  Ae.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  Tolnme,  of  733  pages,  with  over 
two  hnndred  illastrations.     Cloth,  $4  ftO;  leather,  $6  60.     {jM$t  Btady.) 

We  gladly  waleome  the  netr  edition  of  this  excel* 
lent  tt  SI- book  of  nldirirerf.  Tbe  former  edtttun* 
haTo  beeo  mo«t  fsrorabty  reoeived  by  the  proft>e- 


Few  works  on  tbi^  sa>^Je«t  bare  ra^t  with  ae  great 
a  demand  m  tble  ooe  appears  to  have.  Tojadge 
by  the  frequeocx.  with  wh  ch  its  aaibt  r*s  Tiewsare 
qaoted,  and  its  statemeata  leferred  tu  in  obstetrical 
hteraiare,0De  would  Judge  that  there  are  fewphy- 
•leiaDS  derating  much  aiieotlon  (o  obrletrlcs  who 
are  wttbontlt.  The  aotfaor  U  erldeptly  a  mao  of 
ripe  experieoee  aod  eonMfTattTe  rlews,  aad  Id  no 
braoch  uf  medicine  vre  these  more  T&laable  thaa  in 
this.— AVto  RvmedUs^  Jan.  ISlsO. 

We  are  glad  to  call  ihe  attention  of  onr  readers  to 
this  new  edition  of  Or.  Lelsbman's  well>known 
work,  wbleb  has  already  esiabllifhed  Iteelf  In  ttene- 
ral  favor  both  in  this  eonntry  and  In  Amertea.  In 
nollelD^  thte  third  edition,  we  need  only  dIVeet  at- 
tention to  the  dlff^renees  between  It  and  ite  prede- 
ceHsors.  Altbongb  earefnity  revised  tbrooghoat, 
with  not  a  few  aodtttons  lb  varloas  placen.  the  net 
•olargement  amonntsooly  to  a  tew  pages.—  Oiaogow 
Medical  Journal^  Jan.  ISSO. 


sion  on  both  a  des  u{  the  AtlHnllc  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tbe  present  edition  tbe  author  ba«  made  such 
alterations  as  the  progress  of  obstetric  J  science 
seems  to  require,  and  we  cannot  bat  admire  tbe 
ability  with  wblea  tbe  task  has  been  performed. 
W»  consider  it  an  admirable  text-book  for  siaients 
daring  their  attendance  upon  leoinres,  and  have 
great  plessnre  In  recommending  it.  As  an  exponent 
itt  the  midwifery  of  the  preseot  day  It  has  nu  supe- 
rior in  the  English  langaage. — Canada  Lancet^  Jan. 
1&80. 

The  book  Is  greatly  Improved,  and  as  such  will  be 
welcomed  by  tho4e  who  are  trying  to  keep  posted  in 
the  rapid  advances  which  are  being  made  In  the 
study  of  ob8tetrloa.—£u«£«n  Mtd  and  tturg  Joum.. 
Mov.  S7,  1879. 


ff 


pARRY  (JOHN  S.),  ii.D., 

Oittarietan  to  the  Philadelphia  Botpital,  Vioe-Prul.  of  the  Oh»ttt.  8  ^Hety  of  Philadelphia. 

EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY:  ITS  CLINICAL  HISTORY, 
DIAONOSIS,  PROaNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT.  In  on«  handiom*  oetsTO  volnme. 
Cloth,  $2  iO.    (Lately  luued.) 

ODGE  (HUGH  L.),  M.D.', 

Bmeritiu  ProfeMor  of  Midieifery,  Jte. ,  t»  th*  UnitertUy  of  P»»iuyb>ania,  *c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     Illus- 
trated with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  one  handi«d  and  &hy-nlne  fignree  from 
original  pfaotographa,  and  with  numerous  wood-enti.   In  one  large  and  beautifullj  printed 
quarto  Tolume  of  &&0  doable-oolnmned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  elotb,  |14. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  ie  •omethlng  more  than 

a  etinpla  preeeatation  of  bis  partleaUr  riawa  la  the 

deiartment  of  Obetetrlee;   It  la  aomethlng  more 

than  an  irdlnarytraatlaeonmldvirar/;  It  la.ln  faat, 

a  eyclopadia  of  midwifery.    He  haa  aimed  to  em- 
body In  a  flngle  volame  the  whole  aoieace  and  art  of 

Obetetriea.    as  elaborate  text  la  combined  with  ae- 

earate  and  varied  pictorial  I'llnatiatlona,  ao  that  no 


fact  or  principle  is  left  aaatated  or  nuezplalae 
—Am.  Med   Timet,  4ept.  H.  1864. 

It  18  rery  large,  proftaaely  and  elegantly  illaatratf 
ed,  aod  la  fitted  to  take  iia  place  near  the  worka  o 
great  obatetriolana.    Of  the  Amerleun  worka  oa  tbe 
snbjeoi  It  U  decidedly  the  beat.— £<i>7i6.  Med.  Jour., 
Dee.  1S64. 


«*«  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  U17  address,  free  by  mail, 
on  reoeipt  of  six  oants  Id  postage  stamps. 

.OTlMSOtf  {LE  WIS  A.),  A.M.,  M.D., 

fJ  Snrffeon  to  the  Pretiytenan  HotpUal. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  very  handsome 
royal  ISmo.  Tolnme  of  about  &00pages,  with  332  illustrations ;  cloth,  $2  60.  {Now  Rtady  ) 
Tbe  work  before  na  la  a  well  printed,  profnt-aly    performing  them.     The  work  la  handatimely  iUua- 


lllaatrated  mannal  of  OTerfonr  hundred  and  aerenty 
pagea.  The  norlce,  by  a  peraaal  of  the  work,  will 
gain  a  good  Idea  of  the  gen<4ra1  domain  of  operatlre 
eorgery,  while  the  practical  aurgeon  baa  preaented 
to  him  wiihin  a  very  ooaolae  and  Intelligible  form 
tbe  latent  and  moat  approved  aeleetlona  of  operative 
prooedare.  Tbepreo^^ion  aEdcoaciaeneaawith  wbleb 
the  different  operationa  are  deacribed  enable  tbe 
aathor  to  oompreaa  an  Immenae  amount  ef  practical 
Isformatiou  in  a  very  amall  compaas.— AT.  r.  JliUeal 
Basord,  Aug.  3, 1878. 

Thla  volnme  is  devoted  entirely  to  operative  sur- 
gery, and  la  Intended  to  famlilariie  tbe  atadent  with 
tbe  details  of  operations  and  tbe  dISerent  modes  of 


trated,aa(l  thede'crlptlonaareoleHr  and  well  drawn. 
It  la  a  clever  and  uaefnl  volume  ^  every  aludent 
ahoald  poaawa  one.  The  preparation  of  thla  work 
doea  away  with  the  neceaaiiy  of  pondering  over 
larger  wurka  on  surgery  for  de^riptlone  of  opera- 
tiona,  aait  preaenia  in  a  nnt-ahell  Jaet  wbatla  wanted 
by  the  anrgeon  wiibont  an  elaborate  aearcb  to  find 
li.—Md.  Med  Journal,  Aag.  1878. 

Tbe  author's  eonclaenese  aod  tbe  repleteneae  of 
tbe  work  with  valuable  lUaetrailons  entitle  it  to  be 
elaaaed  with  tbe  text-books  for  atndenta  of  operative 
surgery,  and  aa  one  of  reference  to  tbe  prHctllloner. 
—Cincinnati  Laneet  and  Clinic,  July  27,  lS7ti. 


SKBT'S  OPBKATITB  SUBOBBT.  la  1  taI.  »to. 
cl.,  of  660  pagee ;  wttbabout  100  wood-cute.  IS  it 

COOPBB'8  LBCTURB8  ON  THB  PBIKCIFLE8  AHD 
PaaoTioiorSnaoiaT.  Inlvol.  8vo.erh,7Mp.tS. 

OIBSOH'B  mSTITUTBg  AND  FBACTICB  01 8t)B- 
uiaT.  Eighth  edlt'a,  Improved  aad  altered.  With 
thlrty-foar  plates.  la  two  handeome  octavo  vol- 
Bnea,abantlOOOpp.,leather.rala«dbaBde.  M  CO. 

THBFRINCIFLEa  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SUBOEBT. 
By  William  Piaaia.P.R  SB.,  Frofea'rof  Surgery 
la  the  llDlveralty  of  Aberdeea.    Bdlted  by  Jom 


HtiLL,  M.D.,  Profeesorof  Surgery  la  tbe  Peaua. 

lledlcalCollege,8nrg°n  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital,Ac.  In  one  very  handaome  octavo  vol.  of 
780  pages,  with  316  iUaatratlona,  cloth,  tS  76. 

MILLBH'SPKINOIPLBSOF  StUOKBY.  Fourth  Ame- 
rican, firom  tbe  Tbird  Bdiiiborgb  Bdltlon.  In  one 
large  8vo.  vol.  of  TOO  pagee,  with  340  lllnatrstlons. 
elotb,  MTe. 

MILLBB'S  PRACTIOB  OrBUBQBBT.  tonrth  Am» 
rican,  from  tbe  last  Bdinbnrgb  Kdltlon.  Revlsedbf 
the  American  editor.  In  onelarge8vo.  vol. of  nearly 
700 pages,  with  SMUIiutratloni:  olotb,  $3  76. 
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/2.R088  {SAMUEL  D.),  M.D., 

v«  Pro/utor  of  Surgery  in  tk*  J^firton  Mtdleal  Ootttg*  »f  PkUaddpUa. 

SYSTEM  OF    SURGERY :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic, 
knd  OpenUv*.   IlltutrsUd  by  npwarda  of  FonrtMD  Hundred  EngraTings.  Fifth  edition 
earefnlly  roTised,  and  improTod.  In  two  large  and  beautifall;  printed  imperial  octavo  toI- 
ames  of  abunt  S800  pp. ,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  tl&.    ( Jiut  Ittiud.) 
The  oontinned  favor,  shown  by  the  ezlianstion  of  loeoeasive  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 
proves  that  It  has  sacoessfnlly  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  praotitioners  and  students.    In 
th<  present  revision  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  anthor  to  bring  it  in  every  reepect  fUly 
op  t«  the  day.    To  effect  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  wbole  en- 
arged  b}  nearly  onefourtb,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very 
moderate  rate.     By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  nnnsually  large  amount  of 
matter  is  londensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  oontaining  as  much  as  four  or  Ave  ordinary 
octavos.    This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  ezeoution,  and  ite  very  durable  bind- 
ing renderr,  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.    Every  subject  properly 
belonging  to  the  iomain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  stndent  who  possesses  this 
work  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 


We  have  now  bmught  uur  teste  to  a  conclusion,  and 
have  seldom  read  e  work  wiih  the  practice!  vslne  of 
which  we  bave  been  moreimprvswd.  Uvery  ofaapter  is 
so  cODuiiiel  J  put  together,  that  the  busy  prmetltioDer, 
when  to  difflcultj,can  at  once  Bnd  the  information  be 
requires.  Ui»  work,  on  the  contrary,  in  oo«<Blopolltan. 
the  Aurgery  uf  the  world  belnic  fully  reprenented  in  it. 
The  work.  In  fact,  iit  kd  hlpturirMlly  unprtgudired.  and 
so  emineutly  practical. that  il  ii«  alinot*t  a  fulru  compli- 
ment to  nay  thai  we  believe  it  to  be  destined  to  occupy 
a  roremoat  place  as  a  work  of  rpfnrMioe,  while  a  itystpm 
of  BUr^ery  like  the  present  Ky«tem  of  surfcery  1«  tlie 
practice  of  ^urgeoni*.  The  printiniiand  blading  of  the 
work  is  unexceptionable;  indeed.lt  contrastii.  in  the 
latter  r«4pet;t,  remarkably  with  Enslisb  medical  and 
surgical  cloth-bound  publications,  which  are  generally 
so  wretchedly  stitched  as  to  require  re- binding  before 
they  are  sny  time  in  use. — DvO.  Journ.  tif  Urd.  Sci„ 
Uarcb,  ISlt. 

Dr.  Gross's  Surgery,  a  great  work,  has  beeone  still 
greater,  botli  in  siie  and  merit,  in  its  moat  recent  form. 
The  dllTereDce  in  oclualnumlier  of  pages  is  not  more 
than  130,  but.  the  site  ut  the  page  having  been  in> 
creeited  to  what  we  tMlieve  is  technically  termed  "eie* 
phant,"  there  baa  been  roomforoonsiderableadditlons. 
which,  together  with  the  alteratioos,  are  improve- 
ments.—ikim/.  Lancet,  Nov.  16, 1872. 

It  combines,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  qualities  of 
a  text-book  and  work  of  reference.  We  think  this  last 


elltion  of  Oros't's  "Surgery,"  will  ooolirm  his  title  of 
**  Primtu  inter  Paret."  It  is  learned,  aBboJar-like,  lae. 
tbodioal,  pradse,  and  exhaustive.  We  scarcely  think 
any  living  maooould  write  aoocnpleteand  faultless  a 
treatise,  or  comprehend  more  solid,  instructive  matter 
in  the  given  number  of  pages.  The  labor  must  have 
been  immense,  and  the  work  gives  evidence  of  great 
powers  of  mind,  and  the  highest  order  of  intellectual 
disoipl  I  ne  and  methodical  disposition,  and  arrangement 
of  acquired  knowledge  and  personal  experience. — A.F. 
Med.  Journ.;  Feb.  1873. 

As  awhole.we  regard  the  work  as  the  representative 
"System  of  Surgery"  in  the  Knglish  language. — St 
Lmtii  Medical  and  Surg,  /oum.,  Oct.  1872. 

The  two  magnificent  volumes  before  us  afford  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the  day. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  prei^nting  the 
first  edition  of  Oroes's  Surgery  to  the  profession  as  a 
work  of  unrivalled  excellence;  and  now  we  have  the 
result  of  years  of  experifoce.  labor,and  study,  all  con- 
densed upon  the  great  work  befbre  us.  And  to  students 
or  practitioners  desirous  of  enriching  their  library  wilb 
a  treasure  of  reference,  we  can  simply  atmmend  the 
purchaseof  these  two  vol  umes  of  immense  researeji  — 
Oincinnati  Lancet  and  Ohtfrvcr,  Sept.  IK72. 

A  complete  system  of  surgery — not  a  mere  text-book 
of  operations,  but  asdentificaooonntuf  surgical  theory 
and  practicein  all  Its  aapartmeats. — Bril.  and  fbr. 
Med  Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1873. 


Dr  TUB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES, 

and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  QIand.  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Condensed,  by  SaiiiiaL  W.  GhtosR,  U.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  ostavo  volume  of  (74  pages,  with  170  illus- 
trations: eloth,  $4  60.    (,Jmt  I$MW«d.) 

For  referenceand  general  Information,  the  physician  leases  of  the  urinary  organs. — AtUuU»Mied.Jo>tr*.,Ot\ 

or  surgeon  can  find  uo  work  that  meets  their  necessitlef  1876. 

more  thoroughly  than  this,  a  revised  ediilon  of  an  ex- 1     u  1,  with  pleasure  we  now  again  take  up  this  old 

work  in  a  decidedly  new  dress.  Indeed,  it  mo&t  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  book  In  very  many  of  its  parU.    The 


cellent  treatise,  and  no  medical  library  should  be  with- 
out It.  Replete  with  handsome  iilu^ttrati  >ns  and  good 
Ideas,  It  h»s  the  unusual  advantage  of  being  easily 
comprehended,  by  the  reasonable  and  practical  manner 
in  which  the  various  subjects  are  syi.temati«ed  and 


chapters  on  "Diseases  of  the  llladder,"  "Prostate 
Body,"  and  "  Litliotomy,"  are  splendid  sperimenii  of 
lescriptive  writing;  while  the  chapter  ou  -•Strlctart* 


arranged     We  I'eertily  rerommeml  it  to  the  profession  : ,,  „„,  o„b,  nost  concise  and  clear  that  we  have  ever 
»«RvaluableaddiUontothelmportantllteratureofdif.|„,j._jv,„  j.„tj,,j  j^,„^_  jj^^jj.j     "*  "  " 

DF  TUB  8AMB  iVTHOR. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON   FOREIGN  BODIES   IN   THE 
AIR-FASSAaSS.    In  1  vol.  Svo.,  with  illustrations,  pp.  468,  cloth,  $2  lb. 

jyRUITT  {ROBERT),  M.R.C.S.,^c. 

■^THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition .  Illas- 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood  engravings.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  elosely  printed  pages,  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  %i  00. 

All  that  the  surgical  student  or  practitioner  sonld 
desire — Dublin  QvMrterly  Journal. 

It  Is  a  most  admirable  book.    We  do  sot  know 


when  we  have  examined  one  with  more  pleasnre.- 
Sotton  Xcd.  and  Burg.  Journal. 

In  Mr.  Drnltt's  book ,  thoagb  contalnlngonly  some 
•erea  hundred  pages,  both  the  principles  and  the 


;iractice  of  surgery  are  treated,  and  so  clearly  and 
perspicuously,  as  to  sladdatesverylisportaai  topic. 
We  have  examined  thebookmostthoronghly,  end 
can  lay  that  thlssneceasiswell  merited.  Bis  book 
moreover,  possesses  the  iDostlmable  advantages  of 
having  the  subjects  perfectly  well  arranged  and 
olatslled  aad  of  being  written  in  a  stvie  at  once 
clear  »d  sneelaet — Am.  Journal  of  Mvi.Seitnct. 
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A  sanURST  (JOHN,  Jr.),  M.D., 

'^X  iViif. »/  CKnical  Sitrgay,  Vniv.  iff  Fa.,  Swrffton  to  tlu  BjHteopat  Sotpttal,  PkUaMpUa 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Second 

edition,  enlarged  and  rerUed.    In  one  very  large  and  handsome  ootavoTolnmeof  over 
1000  pages,  witli  642  lllustrationi.     Cloth,  $8;  leather,  $7.     (Jut  R»adg.) 


Coniclentlonrinef  s  and  tboroiighneat  ere  two  nrj 
marked  trails  of  ebaracter  in  the  author  of  this 
book.  Out  of  these  trails  largely  has  grovn  the 
enocess  of  his  mental  fruit  in  the  past,  and  the  pre- 
sent offer  seems  In  no  wise  an  exception  to  what  has 
gone  bf  fore.  The  geoernl  arrangement  of  the  vol- 
nme  Is  the  same  as  In  the  first  etlltion,  bat  erery  part 


Ashhnrit's  Snrgery  Is  too  well  known  In  this 
eonotrj  to  reqnira  special  commendation  from  us. 
This,  Its  second  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
rerised,  brings  It  nearer  our  Idea  of  a  model  text- 
book than  aoy  recently  published  treatise.  Though 
numerous  additions  hare  been  made,  the  size  of  the 
work  is  not  materially  Increased     The  mala  tronfale 


has  been  esrefnlly  rerihsd,  and  much  new  maitir    of  textbooks  of  modern  times  Is  that  they  are  loo 


added.— PAila.  Med.  Tinut,  Feb.  1, 187». 

We  have  prerlonsly  spoken  of  Dr.  Aahharst's 
work  in  terms  of  praise,  we  wish  to  reiterate  those 
terms  here,  and  to  add  that  no  more  sailslkctory 
representation  of  modern  snrgery  has  yet  fallen 
from  the  press.  In  point  of  judicial  fairness,  of 
power  of  C'lndensatlon,  of  accuracy  and  conciseness 
of  expression  and  thorooghly  good  Englt«b,  Prof. 
Ashtaurst  has  no  superior  among  ihe  surgical  writers 
In  America.— jlni.  ProeMffoner,  Jan.  187». 

The  attempt  to  embrace  In  a  Tolame  of  1000  pages 
tbe  whole  field  of  snrgery,  general  and  special, 
would  be  a  hopeless  ta>k  unless  through  tlie  most 
tlrelcKS  industry  In  collating  and  arranging,  and 
tbe  wlneMt  Judgment  in  condensing  and  excluding. 
These  facilities  hare  been  abundantly  employed  by 
the  author,  and  he  has  given  us  a  most  excellent 
treatiite,  brought  up  by  the  rerlslon  for  tbe  second 
edition  to  the  Isteitl  date.  Of  course  this  book  Is  not 
designed  fur  specialists,  but  as  a  course  of  general 
surgical  kuoul>-dge  and  fur  general,  practitioners, 
and  as  a  lexl-book  for  students  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  whether  of  home  or 
foreign  auiborshlp.— A.  Oarolina  Med.  Journal, 
Jan.  Ig79. 


cumbersome.  The  student  needs  a  book  which  will 
furnish  him  tbe  most  toforrostiou  in  Ihe  shortest 
time.  In  erery  respect  this  work  of  Asbhurai  l« 
the  model  text-book-fnll,  comprehenMre  and  com- 
pact.— NathvilU  JouT.  o/  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  '79. 

Tbe  (krorabia  ri-cepUon  of  the  first  edition  is  a 
guarantee  of  tbe  popularity  of  this  (dition,  which  1* 
freah  from  the  edltor^s  tiands  with  many  enlarge- 
ments and  improremenls.  The  author  of  this  work 
la  deservedly  popular  as  an  editor  and  writer,  and 
hie  eontributlons  to  the  literature  of  surgery  bare 
gained  for  him  wide  reputation.  The  volume  now 
offered  tbe  profession  will  add  new  laurels  to  those 
already  won  by  previous  contributions.  We  can 
only  add  that  tbe  work  is  well  arrang<  d,  filled  with 
practical  matter,  and  contains  In  brief  and  olear 
languaiie  all  that  Is  necessary  to  be  lenroeu  by  the 
student  of  snrgery  whilst  In  attendance  opon  lec- 
lures,  or  the  general  praoiltlonei-  to  his  dally  routine 
practice.— Jfd.  Med.  Jntimal,  Jan.  1679. 

Tbe  fact  thnt  this  work  has  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion so  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
one,  speaks  more  highly  of  its  merits  than  auythlug 
we  might  say  in  the  way  of  cummendatloa,  it 
seems  to  have  immediately  gained  the  favor  of  stu- 
dents and  physicians.— (/tisoMi.  Jfsd.  Nnat,  Jan.  '79, 


jyRTANT  (THOMAS),  F.R.C.S., 

•^  Surgeon  to  Ouy'i  HogpUal. 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Second  American,  from  tlie  Sec- 
ond and  Revised  English  Edition.    With  Six  Hundred  and  Seventy  two  Engravings  on 
Wood.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  over  lOVO  large  and 
closely  printed  pages.    Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $7.     (Jutt  Ready  ) 
This  work  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  two  thorough  revisions  at  the  hand  of  the  author  sine* 
the  appearance  of  the  first  American  edition,  resulting  in  a  very  notable  enlargement  of  siie  and 
improvement  of  matter.     In  England  this  has  led  to  tbe  division  of  the  work  into  two  volumes, 
whioh  are  here  comprised  in  one,  the  siie  being  inorensed  to  a  large  imperial  octavo,  printed  on 
a  condensed  bnt  clear  type.     The  series  of  illastrations  has  undergone  a  like  revision,  and  will 
be  found  correspondingly  improved. 

The  marked  success  of  the  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  shows  thnt  tbe  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  effort  to  give  to  student  and  practitioner  a  sou.id  and  trustworthy  guide  in  the 
practice  of  Surgery;  while  the  simnltnneoas  appearance  of  the  present  edition  in  England  and 
in  this  country  nlfords  to  the  American  reader  the  benefit  of  the  most  recent  advances  made 
abroad  in  surgical  science. 


There  are  so  many  text-books  of  surgery,  so  many 

written  by  skilled  and  dlstlDgulshtid  bauds,  that  to  ob 
tain  the  honor  of  a  third  edllloD  in  Kngland  is  no  light 
praise.  Mr.  Bryant  merits  this,  by  cltarneee  of  style, 
and  good  judgment  In  selecting  tbe  operations  he  re- 
commends, In  his  new  udltlons  be  goes  carefully  over 
tbe  eld  grounds.  In  light  of  later  research,  Un  these 
and  many  allied  points,  Mr.  Bryant  Is  a  calm  and  un- 
partLsan  observer,  and  his  book  throughout  has  the 
great  merit  of  miiiataluing  the  true  scientific,  judicial 
tone  of  mind.— ilsd.  an<i  Suiy.  Beparttr,  Uanih  ii, 
1879. 

The  work  befbre  us  is  the  American  reprint  of  the 
last  London  edition,  and  has  tbe  advantage  over  the 
latter  In  being  of  more  (»nvenlent  else,  and  In  being 
oompressed  Into  one  volume.  Tbe  author  has  rewrlt* 
ten  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  has  suoceedtd. 
Id  the  amount  of  new  matter  added,  in  making  It  mark- 
edly dtrtlnctive  from  previous  editions.  A  few  extra 
pages  have  been  added,  and  also  a  few  new  illustrations 
Introduced.  The  publishers  have  presented  the  work 
in  a  creditable  style.  As  a  concise  and  praetieal  manual 
of  British  surgery  it  is  perhaps  without  an  equal,  and 
will  doubtless  idwaya  be  a  favorite  text-book  with  the 
student  and  practitioner. — i^^  ]'.  Med.  Stcord,  March 
22, 1879. 


Another  edition  of  this  mannal  having  been  called 
for,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  no  few  alterations  In  the  substance  as  we.l 
as  in  the  arrangemeot  of  the  work,  and,  with  a  view 
to  its  Improvement,  has  recast  the  materials  and  re- 
vised the  whole.  We  ourselves  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  i*  no  better  work  on  surgery  extant  — 
OtTcinnaii  Med.  Kete;  March,  1S7» 

Bryant's  Surgery  has  been  favorablyreeeived  from 
the  first,  and  evidently  grows  In  the  esteem  ol  the 
profeeaion  with  each  sneoeedlng  edition.  In  glano- 
lag  over  the  volume  before  ns  we  find  proof  in  almost 
every  chapter  of  the  thorough  revision  which  the 
work  has  nadergone,  maay  parts  having  been  cat 
out  and  replaced  by  matter  entirely  fresb.— ^  r 
Ar«t.  ./ours.,  April,  1879. 

Welcome  as  tbe  new  edition  is,  and  as  much  as  it 
la  entitled  to  commendation,  yet  lu  appearanee  at 
this  time  is,  in  a  csriain  sense,  a  matter  ul  regret  aa 
It  will  be  in  eompeiiiiun  with  another  work,  lately 
issued  from  the  snme  press.  But,  the  dlfilcolt  ta,*k 
of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  tbe  relative  merits  of 
Bryant  and  Ashburst  we  will  not  attempt,  but  pre- 
dict that,  considering  the  high  excellence  of  both 
many  others  will  likewise  be  foned  to  hesitate  loD( 
in  making  choice  between  them.— CfaetnnoM  Lat!L 
est  and  CHnio,  March  22, 1879. 
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PJRIGHSEN  (JOHN  E. ), 

Prof  for  of  Surgtry  in  Untrntrittf)  OaUtg*,  London,  eta. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  8ur. 

flcal  iQJnriM,  DiseMea,  and  Operations.  Carefnlly  nrised  by  kh«  antbor  from  th« 
erenth  and  enlarged  Englieh  Edition.  lUostrated  by  eight  bnndred  and  sixty  two  en. 
graTings  on  wood.  In  two  Urge  and  beantifoi  ootavo  Tolumea  of  nearly  2000  page*: 
oloth,  $8  60  ;  leather,  $10  50.     {Now  Ready.) 

Inrevifing  thia  standard  work  the  author  bas  spared  no  painsto  render  it  worthy  of  a  eontlnn- 
anoe  of  the  very  marked  favor  whioh  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  by  bringing  it  thoroogbly  on  a 
level  with  the  adrance  fn  the  science  and  art  of  sargery  made  sinee  the  appearance  of  the 
last  edition.  To  accomplish  this  has  required  th^addition  of  aboat  two  hundred  page*  of  text, 
while  the  illustrations  have  undergone  a  marked  improvement.  A  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
wood-cuts  have  been  inserted,  while  about  fifty  other  new  ones  have  been  substituted  for  figures 
whioh  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  In  its  enlarged  and  improved  form  it  is  therefore  pre> 
sented  with  the  confident  anticipation  that  it  will  maintain  its  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
text-books  for  the  student,  and  of  works  of  reference  for  the  practitioner^  while  ita  exoeedinglj 
moderate  price  plaoes  it  within  the  reaoh  of  all. 


The  seveuth  edition  Is  before  the  world  as  the  last 
word  or  Bargtenl  Mieaee.  There  may  be  moaographj* 
which  exeel  It  upon  certata  puinii,  but  a*  a  eoa- 
spectDi  apun  snrgteai  principles  aad  praotlee  it  Is 
noriralled.  It  will  well  reward  pnetltlooers  to 
read  it,  fur  It  Lai  been  a  peculiar  province  of  Mr 
Krlchaen  to  demcDntnite  ths  absolute  Interdepesd- 
eece  of  medleal  and  sarglcal  selsaee  We  need 
scarcely  add,  In  eoneluiilou,  that  wb  heartily  com. 
mend  the  work  to  studenta  that  they  may  be 
groanded  In  a  soand  faith,  and  to  praeiilloner*  ai 
aa  Invaluable  galde  at  the  bed«ide.— ^m  Prtieti- 
Honer,  April,  1S78. 

It  is  no  1  lie  oompllraeat  to  aay  that  tklale  the  ctest 
edition  Mr.  Brichsen  baa  ever  prodooed  of  his  well- 
koowD  book.  Besides  laberltlng  the  virtues  of  t's 
predecessors,  it  posHesttes  excelleaees  quite  Ita  own. 
Having  staled  that  Mr.  Brlchsen  hAs  Inoorporated 
Into  this  edition  every  recent  Improvement  in  the 
science  and  art  of  snrg**ty,tt  would  be  a  supereroga- 
tion to  give  a  detailed  erlttcism.  in  short,  we  nn- 
besftatiogly  aver  thwt  we  know  of  no  other  single 
work  where  the  student  and  praotitlooer  can  gain  at 
oncesoolear  an  insight  iato  the  principles  of  surgery, 
and  so  eomplete  a  knowlwdge  of  the  exigencies  of 
anrgleal  practice.— lroa<tun  Lancet,  f  9b Ai,  1878 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Erlehsea's  Surgery  hati 
maintained  itsplaee  as  the  leadl  Dgtezt- book,  notonly 
In  ibts  oouatry,  bnt  In  Qreat  Britain.  That  it  is  able 
to  hold  Ui<  groand,  is  abondantly  proven  by  the  tbo- 
roughneia  with  which  the  preaent  edition  has  been 
revtoed,  and  by  the  large  amonot  of  valuable  mate- 
rial that  has  been  added.  AHidefrom  this, cne  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  iUostradons  have  been  inserted, 
Ineludlag  quite  a  number  of  mlorosooploal  appear- 
ances of  paihuljgical  processes.  So  marked  Is  this 
change  for  the  better,  that  the  work  almost  appears 
as  an  entirely  new  une.-r-ifed.  Record,  Feb.  2S,  1878. 


Of  the  Duny  treattaas  on  Surgery  which  It  has  been 
our  task  to  study,  or  our  pleasure  to  read,  there  is  nons 
which  Id  all  points  has  fatlsfled  uaao  well  as  the  daMie 
trvatlre  of  KricbND,  Hi*  polished,  dear  sty ie,  bisfr*^ 
dOD  fhnn  prttjudieeand  hobbies,  bis anearp«MHl grasp 
of  bin  sul:t)sct,aDd  vaat  clinical  experioDee.  qoaJUy  him 
admirably  to  write  a  model  texl-book.  When  we»ish| 
at  the  least  cont  of  time,  to  learn  the  most  of  a  topic  in 
surgery,  we  turn,  by  preforenoe,  to  hU  work.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  Co  see  that  the  appreeiatktn  of  It  Is 
general,  and  has  led  to  theappearance  of  another  ad&> 
tiOD.— ifrd.  and  Smg.  lUpart^t  Feb.  S,  1^8. 

NotvltfastandiDgthelncreasein  else,  we obeerve that 
much  old  matter  has  been  omitted.  The  entire  work 
ba«  been  tfaoroogbly  written  up,  and  not  merely  amend- 
ed by  a  few  extra  chapters  A  great  Improvement  baa 
been  made  In  the  ILnstratlons.  One  haikdrcd  and  fifty 
new  one*  bare  been  added,  and  many  of  the  old  onea 
I  have  been  redrawn.  The  author  highly  appreciates  tlw 
favor  with  which  his  work  has  been  received  by  Ameri- 
can surgeons,  and  has  endeavored  to  render  bis  latent 
edition  more  than  ever  worthy  of  their  approval.  That 
be  has  succeeded  admirably,  must,  we  think,  be  tbe 

Kneral  opinion.    We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to 
th  student  and  praoUtloner.— A*.  T,  Med,  Jownml^ 
Feb. 1878. 

Eriebsen  bas  stood  so  prominently  forward  for 
years  as  a  writer  on  Surgery,  that  his  reputation  ie 
world  wide,  and  his  name  U  aa  (kmlllar  to  the  med- 
ical stndentaa  to  the  aecompltsbed  and  experieieed 
surgeon.  Tbe  work  is  not  a  reprint  of  former  edi- 
tions, bnt  has  in  many  places  been  entirely  nwrit- 
teu.  Becent  improvements  in  aargery  have  not  ••- 
caped  his  notice,  various  new  operations  have  been 
thoroughly  analysed,  and  their  merits  thoroughly 
discussed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  new  wood-cata 
add  to  the  value  of  this  work.~^.  O,  Jfad.  aad  Surg. 
Journal,  March,  1878. 


TJOLMES  (TIMOTHFl  M.D., 

^O.  Surgeon  to  8t.  Qeorg^'a  HottpUal^  London. 

SURGERY,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  In  one  hand- 
some ootavo  Tolameof  Deail;  1000  pagoi,  with  411  iUattrationa.  Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $T. 
(Jutt  Isiued.) 


Tbtfl  It  a  work  which  has  been  looked  for  on  both 
■Idesofthe  Atlantlewitb  niiich  li)teref«t.  Mr.  Holmes 
tea  Hargeoa  of  large  aad  varied  experlenee,  aadoee 
or  the  beat  known,  and  perhaps  the  mOKt  brlUtanl 
writer  apon  sarglcal  sabjeots  In  Bnglaad.  ttisa 
book  for  stndents— aad  an  admirable  one-*and  for 
tbe  bnej general praetltloner  ItwillgtTaastndent 
all  the  knowledge  seeded  to  rasa  a  rigid  ezamtna- 
tlon.  Tbe  bouk  falrljjasillestbe  high  expectations 
that  were  formed  of  It.  Iteetjrleltelearand  foreible, 
even  brilliant  at  tliaes,  aad  the  eoneiseneat  needed 
to  bring  It  witbln  Ite  properlimitt  bat  not  Impaired 


its  foree  and  dletlBetaeae.— jr.  T.  Mtd.  Rteord,  April 
14,  m«. 

It  will  be  found  a  most  exeelleat  epitome  of  snr- 
gery  by  tbe  general  pructtiloner  who  has  not  tbe 
time  toglTsattentlonto  more  mlnnie  and  extended 
works  and  to  the  medical  htadent,  in  fact,  we  know 
of  no  one  we  can  more  cordlallx  recommend.  Tbe 
author  bas  snooeeded  well  in  giving  a  plain  and 
practical  aeconnt  of  each  Korgieal  iBjnrj  and  dls* 
ease,  and  of  tbe  treatment  which  is  most  com- 
monly adTiaable.  It  will  no  donbt  become  a  popa* 
larwurkin  tbe  profession,  and  eepeeially  asa  text- 
book.—Cfnctnnatf  Med.  Nticf,  April,  1876. 


ASHTONOJfTHBDTSKASES,  INJURIKS,  asdMAI- 
FORMATlONS  OP  THE  KECTUM  A»D  ANDS: 
with  remark!  on  Habllnal  Constipation.  Second 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London 
Idltlon.  With  Ulnstratlone.  In  one  8to.  toI.  of 
S$7  pages,  elotb, OS  3«. 


SAROEIITOir  BANDAOINO  AHfi OTHER  OPKBA- 
TlOIiS  OFUIKOKSOBOERT.  Kew  edition,  with 
an  additional  chapter  on  Militarj  Sorgrry.  On* 
Igmo.  vol.  of  S83  pagas  witblSl  wood^enu.  Cloth. 
(1 7«. 
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flAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.D., 

*-*■  ProftuoT  of  VrMtuTM  and  DMoeationt,  St. ,  in  BOUmu  Botp.  Xtd.  OM*gt,  Ife»  Tork. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCji- 

TIONS.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  Improved.  In  onelargeand  handxome  ootBTOToIame 
of  nearly  800  pages,  with  844  illnstrations.  Cloth,  tb  lb :  leather,  $t  76.  (Lately  Iisved.)' 

This  work  is  well  known,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  as  the  highest  authority  on  its  important 
gnbjeeV— an  authority  recognised  in  the  courts  as  well  as  in  the  schools  and  in  practice — and 
•gain  manifested,  not  only  by  the  demand  for  a  flflb  edition,  but  by  arrangements  now  in  pro* 
gross  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  translation  in  Oermany.  The  repeated  revisions  which  the 
•nthor  has  thus  had  theopportanity  of  making  have  enabled  him  to  give  the  most  oarefnl  oonsid- 
•ration  to  every  portion  of  the  volume,  and  he  has  sedulously  endeavored  in  the  present  issne, 
to  perfect  the  work  by  the  aid  of  his  own  eqjarged  experience,  and  to  ioqorporate  in  it  whatever 
of  valne  has  been  added  in  this  department  since  the  issne  of  the  fourth  edition.  It  will  there- 
fore be  found  considerably  improved  in  matter,  while  the  most  earefal  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  typographical  execution,  and  the  volnme  is  presented  to  the  profession  in  the  confident 
hope  that  It  will  more  than  maintain  Its  very  distinguished  reputation. 

There  i^  no  better  work  on  the  eiufc^aot  in  exidtitnce 
than  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  Itshould  be  in  the  poMes- 
sion  of  every  general  practitioner  and  surgeoD.^STAf 


Am.  .Anim.  o/  ObiUtrici.  Feb.  1876 

The  Talae  of  a  work  Uke  this  to  the  praetteal  ph  jsi- 
elan  and  surgeon  can  hardly  beover<«8tlmated,and  the 
neeeMity  of  havioK  such  a  book  revised  to  the  latest 
dates,  notmerelyonaoooant  of  ttaepractiealimportaoce 


of  Its  teaotaings,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  medico-lefal 
bearings  of  the  case?  of  whleb  It  treats,  and  which  have 
recently  been  tbesubjeetof  useful  paperc  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton and  others,  Is  sufficiently  obTlous  to  every  one.  The 
present  volume  seems  to  amply  fill  all  the  requisites. 
We  can  safely  reoommend  It  as  tbe  best  of  its  kind  tn 
the  Bnglish  language,  and  not  excelled  In  any  other. 
Jaum.of  Nenmu and  ibntol Disease,  Jan. 1876. 


B 


EOWNE  {EDGAR  A.), 

Burgmn  to  the  Itivtrpool  Epe  and  SarlnJIrmary,  and  to  the  DUpeneary/or  SUn  Diteaiet. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE.  Being  Elementary  In- 
strnotions  in  Ophthalmoscopy,  arranged  for  tbe  Use  of  Students.  With  thirty-five  illustra- 
tioni.    In  one  small  volnme  royal  12mo.  of  120  pages:  cloth,  $1.    (iVow  iietu^y.) 

flARTER  (R.  BRUDENELL),  F.R.C.S., 

V/  Ophthalmte  Snrgeon  to  St.  Oeorge*  UotpUal,  etc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.   Edit- 

ed,  with  test-types  and  Additions,  by  Johh  Orbbn,  M.D.  (of  St.  Louis,  Mo.)-    In  one 

handsome  octavo  rolame  of  about  500  pages,  and  124  illustrations.   Cloth,  $3  75.    (JuH 

Jttued.) 

It  til  with  greatjtleesure  that  wecanendoTiieUiework  f  ohnpterln  deTot«d  to  b  dtscunrtoii  of  thf  Uflef  and  8elee« 

as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  praotlcul  ophthal- 1  tion  ofapeot«cl«s  and  is  admirably  compact,  plaln^  and 


mology.  Mr. Carter  never  deviates  from  the  end  he  hafi 
tn  view,  and  prefientfi  the  fltibjeccln  a  clear  endcunciM 
manner,  eany  of  oomprehennon,  and  henoe  tbe  more 
Taluable.  We  would  eapedally  commend,  bowevpr,  Kf 
worthy  of  high  praim,  the  maonar  In  which  the  there- 
peutlca  of  didiiatie  of  tbe  e>e  U  elaborated,  for  here  tht 
author  is  particularly  clear  and  practlral^  wbereothei 
writers  are  unfortunately  too  often  deficient.  The  final 


awful,  especially  the  paragraphs  on  the  treatment  of 
preabyopia  and  myopia.  In  ooncluNion,  our  thanks  are 
dne  the  author  for  many  useful  hlntrln  the  great  i>ab- 
jeet  of  ophnialmic  surgery  and  tberapentlcK,  afield 
whereof  late  years  we  glean  but  a  few  gralnr^  of  sound 
wheat  from  a  mass  of  chaff. — Ifew  York  Medical  Rtccrd, 
Oet.  23, 1875. 


IXTELLS  (J.  80ELBERO), 

'  '         Pro/«9€or  of  Opkthalmoloffy  in  King*$  OolUff4 SotpUalt  ^0. 

A  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.    Third  American, 

from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition,  with  additions  ;  lllostrated  with  numeront 
engravings  on  wood,  and  six  oolored  plates.  Together  with  seleotions  from  the  Test-types 
of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  ootavo  volnma.   (Preparing.) 

TiJETTLESHIP  (EDWARD),  F.R.C.S., 

^'  OphtKalmie  S'irg.  and  Lent,  on  OpIUh.  Surg,  at  St.  Thnmat'  Botpital,  London. 

MANUAL   OF    OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE.    In  one  royal  I2mo. 

volume  of  over  350  pngei,  with  89  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.     (JvM  B*ady.) 

gCHHART  OF  COHTKNTS. 

FART  .  Mean*  of  Diagnont.  Chap.  I.  Leading  Symptoms.  Chap.  II.  External  Exam- 
ination of  the  Eye.  Chap.  III.  Examination  of  the  Eye.  PART  II.  CUnical  Dtvinon. 
Chap  IV.  Diseiises  of  the  Eyflids.  Chap.  T.  Diseases  of  the  Laobrymal  Apparatus.  Chap. 
VI.  Diseases  of  the  Cor  junctiva.  Chap.  VII.  Diseases  of  the  Cornea.  Chap.  VIII.  Diffuse 
Keratitis.  Chap.  IX.  Iritis.  Chap.  X.  Diseases  of  the  Ciliary  Reeion.  Chap.  XI.  Injuries. 
Chap.  XII.  Cataraet.  Chap.  XIII.  Diseases  of  the  Choroid.  Chap.  XIV.  Diseases  of  the 
Retina.  Chap.  XV  DiseaFes  of  the  Vitreous.  Chap.  XVI.  QIancoma.  Chap.  XVII.  Dis- 
eases of  tbe  Optic  Nerve.  Chnp.  XVIII.  Tumors  and  New  Orowtbs.  Chap.  XIX.  Errors  of 
Refraction  and  Aooommodation  Chap.  XX.  Strabismus  and  Paralysis.  Chap.  XXI.  Opera- 
tions. PART  TIL  Dineatet  of  the  Eye  in  Relation  to  General  Diteasea.  Chap.  XXII.  A. 
Oeneral  Diseasu.  B.  Local  IKsease  at  a  Distance  from  the  Bye.  0.  The  Bye  Sharing  in  a 
Looal  Disease  of  tiie  Neighboring  Parts.    Foriauiss,  etc.    Index. 

LAURENCE'S    HAND?  BOOK   OF  OPHTHALMIC  LAWSOS'S    INJURIES   TO    THB    BTB,  ORBIT, 

SUROKRV,  fur  the  Une  of  l'rao:ltioasra.    Second  AND   EYELIDS:    tkelr  Immediate  and  Remote 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged     With  nnmerons  BtTucts.     Wlih  abont  oae  hnndred  lllnetratioos. 

lUastratlons.    Id  one  very  handsome  octavo  vol-  In    one  very  haudaome   octavo  volume    cloth! 

nme,  cUtb,  «2  7».  t3  60.                                                          >      "    • 
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nORyETT  (CHARLES  H.),  M.A  ,M.D., 

■*-'  AutMSutb  totktPrenb.  Uotp.,  Bitrffton-iit-tharg€  n/tkoIfiJIr./orlH*.  o/ihe  Bar,  PktUi. 

THE   BAR.  ITS   ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND   DISEASES. 

A  Praotioftl  Treatise  Tor  the  Uie  of  Hedieal  Stadenti  and  Praetitionen.    In  one  hand- 

aome  ootavo  volume  of  615  pages,  with  eighty-seven  illastrations :  elotfa,  $4  iO ;  leather, 

$5  SO.     (Now  Ready.) 

Becent  progress  in  the  investigation  of  the  strnetnres  of  the  ear,  and  advances  made  in  the 

modes  of  treating  its  diseases,  wouldseem  to  render  desirable  a  new  work  in  which  all  the  r«> 

sources  of  the  most  advanced  science  should  b*  placedst  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner.  This 

it  has  been  the  aim  of  Dr.  Burnett  to  accomplish,  and  the  advantages  which  he  hiis  enjoyed  in 

the  special  study  of  the  subject  are  aguarantee  that  the  result  of  his  labors  will  prove  of  servie* 

to  the  profession  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  specialist  in  this  department. 

ForemoFt  among  ihe  nnmeroa^  recent  eontrlba- !  medical  Btndent,  and  Its  ntndy  will  v(»tl  rejiey  the 
tlons  to  aaral  llteratnrt  will  bt>  ranked  Ihla  work  i  bniiy  praeilllonerln  ijiepleaaiiie  bo-ill  derlre  trom 
of  Dr.  Baruett.  It  In  IropoHxtble  to  do  justice  to  {  the  agreeable  myle  In  which  many  olherwlM  Ary 
tbU  volume  of  over  600  pageM  la  a  Dece><>Krlly  brief  |  aoil  mostly  odIcduwd  Kabjeeta  are  ireaKd.  To  the 
notice.  It  maHt  anfflce  to  add  that  the  buok  li  pro-  npecialUt  the  wurk  ix  of  the  highest  vjilne,  and  bia 
fUsely  and  aecnraieljr  lUoairaied,  rhe  referatteei  are  sense  of  graiitude  to  Dr.  Bnrnect  will  we  bup«.  be 
eonacientloaaty  acknowledged,  «  bile  the  reaolt  baa  proporttuoaie  to  ibe  amunnt  or  benefit  be  can  ubtain 
been  to  produce  a  treatise  wblofa  will  henceforth  from  ibe  earetnl  stndy  of  the  book,  and  a  eonxuDt 
rank  with  the  clasaic  writings  of  Wilde  and  Von  .  reference  to  Its  trustworthy  pagea.  —  Edinbu  gh 
TrOlach.— 7A«  Lotui.  Praetittoner,  May,  1879  i  Hea.  Jour.,  Ang.  l!>Tg. 

On  account  of  the  great  advances  which  have  been  I  .  ^be  book  U  deeigoed  eapeelall  j  for  the  nae  of -tn- 
made  of  late  year,  in  otology,  aud  of  the  increaMd  i  5"'"  «1''  general  practltlonera,  and  places  at  their 
Interest  manifested  In  It,  the  medical  profession  will  '  di'M""'"  ""-eb  valuable  material.  Soch  a  book  ae 
welcome  thi.new  work,  which  presents  clearly  and  "'»  pr"ent  one,  we  think,  ha^Iongbeeo  needed.aad 
oonciaely  Its  proienl  aspect,  whilst  clearly  lodi- 1  j;"  ■"»):  "=""*™'°il"t.""  J"*"""/"  b's  saccosa  In 
eating  the  direction  in  which  farther  researcbea  ran  '""°«  '''«  K""-  '«?'''  student  and  praetltl"aer  can 
be  mSsl  profitably  carried  on.  Dr.  Barn  it  from  hla  I  "'"^^  '^«  ""I^v""  >,',?'*'o,''"'  »'''•«•'»  L 
own  matnred  experience,  and  availing  himself  of  i  P'lff "-Jj ^  *-?'' ^'"V."?!!,^  lUuatrated.-JV.  T.  flee, 
tbe  observalloaa  and  diaeoveries  of  others,  bas  pro-    P*""  o"«""«.  ""  '».  '«'• 

duced  a  work,  which  as  a  text-book,  stands /'leiie  {  Dr.  Burnett  la  tobeeoianeDdedfor  bavlngwrttten 
princepn  in  our  language.  We  bad  marked  several  i  tbe  best  book  on  Ibaaobject  In  tbe  Engltsb  language, 
pa-eages  as  well  worthy  of  qaoiatiou  and  the  aiten- 1  and  especially  for  tbe  care  and  att*'ntiun  he*  baa 
tlon  of  the  general  practitioner,  but  thelrnumberand  '  given  to  tbe  adeatlttc  side  of  the  subject.— >*.  f. 
the  apace  at  oar  command  forbid.  Perhaps  it  la  bet-  Jfsd.  ^oitrn.,  Dec.  lt>77. 
•r,  as  the  book  ought  to  be  la  tbe  banda  of  erery  | 

fPAFLOR  {ALFRED    S.),M.D., 

J.  Ltcturtr  on  Med.  Jurisp.  and  Ohetntatrpin  Ouy't  Botpttal. 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.     Third  American,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  English  Edition.     In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  8S0  pages ;  cloth,  $5  SO ;  leather,  $6  SO.     {Jutt  lined.) 
The  present  Is  based  upon  tbe  two  previous  edi- 
tions; ''bnitbeeompieteievlslon  rendered  neceaaary 


by  time  baa  converted  It  Into  a  new  work."  This 
statement  from  tbe  preface  contains  alt  that  It  la  de- 
sired to  know  in  reference  to  the  new  edition  The 
works  of  this  author  are  already  lu  the  library  of 
every  physician  who  Is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
medlco-legaltestluooy  (and  what  "Uels  not?},  so  that 
all  that  la  retinlred  to  be  known  about  the  present 
book  la  that  the  author  bas  kept  it  abreast  with  the 
times.  What  makee  It  now,  as  always,  especially 
valuable  to  tbe  practitioner  Is  Its  conclseoesH  and 
practical  character,  only  those  polaonona  anbatances 


being  described  which  give  rlae  to  legal  Itveellga- 
tlons.— 7Ae  (Jtinte,  Kuv.  0,  187S. 

Dr.  Taylor  baf  brought  to  bear  ou  Ibe  eompllatloa 
of  this  volume,  atorea  of  learning,  experience,  and 
praeilcal  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  probably  far 
beyond  what  any  other  living  authority  ou  toxicol- 
ogy could  have  amassed  or  ullliied.  He  baa  lolly 
sustained  hla  reputation  by  the  conaummate  skill 
and  legal  acumen  be  baa  displayed  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  re.-ult  is  a  work 
on  Polaona  which  wilt  be  Indlapeoaable  to  every  atu- 
deutor  practitioner  tn  la  wand  mediotne — 7*A«i>«i^ 
tin  Joum.  u/  lltd  Soi.,  Oct.  lS7a. 


■DT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.   Seventh  American  Edition.  Edited 
by  JoHH  J.  RiBSE,  M.D.,  Prof  of  Med.  Jarisp.  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn-     In  one  large 
octavo  Tolnme  of  nearly  900  pages.    Uloth,  $6  00 ;  leather,  t^  00.    (Lately  Unud.) 
To  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  profea-   beatautbority  on  this  specialty  In  our  language.  On 


slon.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  aay  anything  commenda 
torv  of  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  We  might 
as  well  undertake  to  speak  of  tbe  merit  ofCbltty's 
Pleadings.— CAfea^e  Ltgal  Ifevn,  Oct.  16. 1873. 

Itis  beyond  question  tbe  most  attractive  as  well 
as  moat  reliable  manual  of  medical  jurisprudence 
pnbliabedin  tbe  Rngllsb  language.— ..<«». ./^ourwoi 
0/  aypMlngraphy,  Ost.  1873. 

It  isaltogetbersuperflnuusfor  nstoofferanything 
iu  behalf  of  a  work  on  medical  jurisprudence  by  an 
author  who  Isalmost  universally  esteemed  tube  tbe 


this  point,  however,  we  wtll^ay  that  wecooaiderDr. 
Taylor  to  be  tbesafest  medico-legal  authority  tofol- 
low,  In  general,  with  which  weareacquaiBtedloauj 
language.— Ka.  OHn.  Reeord,  Rov.  1&73. 

This  laatedltlonaftbe  Manual  Isprobably  the  beet 
of  all.aa  It  cental  na  more  material  and  Is  u  orfced  op 
to  tbe  latest  views  of  the  author  aaexpresaed  In  tbe 
laat  edition  of  tbe  Priaelplee.  Dr.  Reeae,  the  editor 
of  tbe  Manual,  bas  done  everything  to  make  hie 
workaoeeptable  to  bis  medical  soaalrymea.'— if.  7. 
Jfsd.  Record,  Jan.  IS,  1874. 


J>T  TUB  SAKE  AUTHOR. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
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■pOBERTS  { WILLIAM),  M.D., 

•'■*'  Ltaturer  on  JiedieinttnthtJianelutttr  Behooto/3fedietnt,tte. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 

BASBSiinolndingtJrinary  Deposits.  Illustrated  byoumeroas  cues  and  cngraTinga.  Third 
Amerioan,  from  the  ThirdRevised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  In  one  larg«  and 
handiom*  mMto  volnme  of  orer  600  pagea.    Cloth,  $4.    (Jutt  Ready.) 

THOMPSON  (SIR  HENRY), 
Surgton  and  Pro/etfor  of  Olinieal  Burgtry  to  UnivenUy  OoUtgt  HogpUal . 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  With 
tUastrationi  on  wood.  Seoond  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition.  In  one  neat 
ootavo  Tolumo.    Cloth,  $2  2S.    (Juit  luutd.) 

D7  TBS  SAME  AUTHOR.  .^— 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  aRBTHKA  AND  CRINART  FISTULiB.  With  plates  and  wood-cuts.  From  the 
third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  ootavo  Tolnme,  olotb,  $3  &U. 
(Lately  Puilithed. ) 

rpOKE  (DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

JL  Joint  author  of  "  The  Manual  of  Peyeiologioal  Ke<Hetn4,"  *«. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Designed  to  illnstrate  the  Aotion  of  the 
Imagination.  In  one  handsome  ootarorolnme  of  418  pages,  cloth,  $S  25.  {Lately  Isiued .) 

■DLANDFORD  (G.  FIELDING),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

MJ  Iitcturer  on  Ptyehological  ifeiUoint  at  the  School  of  St.  Oeorge't  BoipUal,  tc. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

|l«<iioal  and  L«gal,  of  Insane  Patients.  With  a  Snmmary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.  By  Isaac  Rat,  M.  D.  In  one  rery 
handsome  octavo  Tolome  of  47]  pages;  cloth,  $8  25. 


It  satlefles  a  wunt  which  mast  have  been  sorely 
felt  by  the  bnsygooeralpractlUoaertoof  tblHcoantry. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  maDaalofcUDlcaldeiwrlpiioa 
of  the  rarloan  forms  of  tDsanity,  wltb  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  examinlag  pernonii  anspected  of  in- 
s  iolty .  We  call  partUalur  attention  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  aa  glrlogU  a  antqae  ralne  to  the  gene- 
ral practittoner.  Ifwe  pass  from  theoretical  eonslde- 
ratlons  to  description*  of  the  varieties  of  insanity  as 


actaally  seen  In  practlee.and  the  appropriate  treat* 
ment  for  them,  we  find  In  Dr.  Blandfurd'«  work  a 
considerable  adTanoeorer  preTtons  wrliingson  the 
snbject.  His  plctares  of  the  varionii  formw  of  mental 
disease  are  so  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fall 
to  bestrnck  with  their  superiority  to  those  giren  la 
>i dlnary  manoals  In  the  English  language  or  (so far 
as  onr  own  reading  extendsjtnany  other.— London 
PraetUioiur,  Feb.  1871. 


fEA  {HENRY  C). 

^SUPERSTITION   AND  FORCE:    ESSAYS  ON  THE   WAGER   OF 

LA\r.  THE  WAQER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.    Third  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Edition.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  662  pages.    Cloth, 

$2  50.     {Just  Ready.) 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  I  polemie.    Thongh  be  obTtonsly  feeli  and  thinks 

Lea's  ■*  Superstition  and  Force*' is  a  sign  that  oar   strongly,   he  succeeds   tn    attaining   iinparttallty. 


higbest  schularthlp  in  not  wltbont  honor  in  Its  oa 
tlreooontry.  Mr.  Lea  baa  met. every  fresh  demand 
for  his  work  with  a  careful  revision  of  li,  and  the 
present  eclUoa  Is  not  only  fnller  and.  If  positible, 
more  accurate  than  either  of  the  preceding,  bnt, 
from  the  thorough  elaboriition  is  more  like  a  har- 
montous  concert  and  less  like  a  batch  of  sindiea. — 
TAs  nation,  Aug.  1,  1S7S. 

Many  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  this,  like  the 
**DecliueandPaU,"i«utteof  theuncrlitclzable  booka 
Its  facts  are  innnmerable,  Uh  dednclloDb  ulmple  and 


Inovltable,  and  Its  chevaux-dt-fHse  of  referencei 

bristling  and  denae  enough  to  make  the  keenest, 

stoQtesi,  and  best  eqalpped  assailant  think  twice 

before  advancing.     Nor  is  there  anythlog  eontro- 1  gresd.— A".  Y,  Tribane,  Aug.  9,  1»78. 

verslalintt  to  provoke  assanlt.    The  author  is  no  [ 


Whetier  looked  on  as  a  picture  or  a  mirror,  a  work 
such  as  tbit  hae  a  Ustiog  value. — LippincoWg 
Magazine^  Oct.  1878. 

Mr.  Lea's  eurtooH  historical  monographf,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  Is  here  reproduced  la  lui 
enlaiged  form,  have  given  hlui  an  unique  poeitluu 
among  Knglliih  and  American  Kbolars.  He  is  die- 
tiogni(«hed  for  hia  recoiidtte  and  sfiloent  learning, 
his  power  of  exhaustive  historical  analyula,  the 
breadth  and  accuracy  of  bis  re»eArchfs  among  the 
rarer  sources  of  knowledge,  the  gravity  aud  temper- 
ance of  hts  statements,  combined  with  stngular 
earnestnewi  of  conviction,  and  bis  warm  atiacbment 
to  Che  cau»e  of  human  freedom  and  InieUectual  pro- 


r  THE  SAMS  AUTBOB,    {LaUrv PvblUhed.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OF  THE  TEM- 
PORAL power— BENEFIT  OP  CLBRaT— BXCOMMDNIOATION.    In  one  large 
royal  i2mo.  Tolame  of  61ft  pp.;  eloth,  $3  75. 
The  story  was  never  told  more  calmly  or  with    hasapecnliarlmportaneefortheRDgUsbstiideDt.aDd 

1^  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as 


grjaterlearning  or  wiser  thought.  We  doubt,  indeed 
If  any  other  study  of  this  field  can  be  compared  with 
this  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  power.  —  CAfca^ro 
Examiner^  Dee.  1870. 

Mr.  Lea's  laUst'work,*'  StadieslnCharch  Htstorr." 
fally  sastalns  the  promise  of  the  first.  It  deals  with 
three  sabjects — the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of 
Clergy,  and  Bxcommanlcatlon,  the  record  of  which 


fi  aal.  We  can  hardly  pass  from  our  mention  of  such 
works  as  tbese— with  which  that  on  ^^Sacerdotal 
0elib\0T'*  should  be  Included— without  notlufrtbe 
literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  flrnt 
American  hoaees  Isalso  the  writer  of  some  of  Its  most 
original  books.— -XondoA  Athetutuin,  Jan.  7  1871. 
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Greene's  Medical  Chemistry 
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